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ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  COTTON  FOR  MARKET. 

Jf'aqxia,  Brunsieick  Co.  P'a.Jan.i'ih,  18-25. 
Every  thinp;  said  on  the  subject  of  Cotton,  is  daily 
beconuiig  more  interesting  in  tliis  part  of  the  coun- 
try; added  to  which,  nianj-  invitations  Iiave  been 
piven  through  jour  valuable  paper,  that  planters 
should  communicate  their  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject; therefore,  no  other  apology  is  deemed  neces- 
san'  for  the  few  remarks  which  I  now  offer  you. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  say  anj'  thing  cithrr 
new  or  interesting,  but  as  my  remarks  may  correct 
some  erroneous  opinions  enteiiained  by  a  few,  and 
be  a  guide  to  others,  wlio  are  as  yet  inexperienced 
on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  crop,  they  are  offered  with 
the  hope  of  either  communicating  information  to  the 
inexperienced,  or  eliciting  intelligence  from  tlie  more 
skilful  and  better  informed. 

Seed. — An  ojiinion  is  expressed  in  the  American 
Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  '237,  that  the  rot  is  ])ropagated 
by  the  seed,  and  that  it  m.iy  be  avoided  by  selecting 
seed  from  plants  not  afTected.  This  I  think  is  an  er- 
ror. The  tirst  year  I  planted  a  crop  of  any  extent, 
(for  I  have  cultivated  it  in  the  small  «ay  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  farmer.)  I  procured  the  seed  from  a 
,  gin  about  '■25  miles  distant  from  my  farm,  and  in  a 
neighbourhood  every  crop  of  which  was  affected 
with  the  rot.  My  first  crop,  in  1822,  entirely  es- 
ca])eil  it.  I  do  not  think  that  one  sir.-^le  pod  was 
rotted.  The  crop  of  18'23  was,  in  some  places,  al- 
most entirely  destroyed; — the  crop  of  1824,  less  af- 
fected. From  these  facts,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
rot  is  propagiited  by  the  seed.  An  opinion  jirevails 
in  North  Carolina,  that  the  rot  proceeds  from  de- 
fective seed,  which,  when  planted  fresli  or  new,  will 
vegetate,  and  that  by  keeping  the  seed  to  be  one  or 
more  yc^irs  old,  these  seed  lose  their  veget;iting  prin- 
ci|>ie.  .and  that  none  come  up  but  such  as  are  per 


With  an  implement  of  this  kind  you  cover  the  seed 
"ith  great  facility,  and  by  this  mode  of  planting  you 
preserve  a  fresh  surface,  all  important,  by  prevent- 
ing your  land  from  washing  into  gullies — by  dimi- 
nishing the  loss  of  moisture  at  this  critical  juncture 
by  evaporation,  for  the  more  imeven  the  surface 
the  more  rapidly  it  driesj  and  by  facilitating  the  cul- 
ture of  the  crop  after  it  is  up,  which  will  appear  un- 
der the  head  of  culture. 

Ti.ME  OP  PLANTING. — This  should  vary  with  th 
latitude  and  distance  from  the  seaboard.  In  more 
southern  latitudes  they  may  plant  much  eariier  than 
we  do  in  Virginia;  but  a  person  living  near  the  sea- 
board in  Virginia,  say  at  Williamsburg  may  plant  as 
soon  as  a  Carolinean  living  at  the  distance  of  150 
miles  from  the  sea.  I  reside  about  40  miles  from 
(he  Carolina  line  and  about  150  from  the  seaboard, 
and  in  my  vicinity,  .some  begin  as  soon  as  the  first 
week  in  ,i|)ril,  others  later.  If  I  could  deposite  all 
my  seed  in  one  day,  I  would  prefer  about  the  10th  of 
May.  One  of  my  neighbours,  last  year,  failed  in  a 
crap  of  wheat,  on  a  small  lot  of  land.  He  ploughed 
it  up  in  May,  and  planted  it  on  the  '2'2d  of  that 
month — its  produce  was  more  abundant  than  any 
other  part  of  his  crop.  By  planting  late  you  avoid 
the  risk  of  planting  your  crop  over  twice,  which 


or  troivel  hoe  ploughs,  cutting  once  on  e.acti  side  of 
the  plants  and  so  near  to  them  as  to  destroy  .some, 
thereby  aiding  the  operation  of  thinning.  After  bar- 
ing gone  over  the  crop  in  this  maimer,  the  business 
of  thiiming  going  on  at  the  same  time,  but  after  the 
plough.  The  next  working  should  commence  with 
trowel  hoe  ploughs,  having  on  each  side  of  the  trian- 
gular helve  a  short  mould-board,  (A, see  next  page,^ 
not  more  tluan  l\  inches  wide  and  curving;  tliu9> 

so  attached  to  the  helves,  as  to  shovel  up  a  little  enrtli 
to  the  plants.  The  hoes  should  (cllcw  the  ploughs 
to  cut  awaj'  the  grass,  or  romoie  it  by  band,  if  any 
should  be  left.  After  this,  the  hoes  may  be  discon- 
tinued altogether,  except  to  remove  the  few  iveeds 
or  bunches  of  grass  «  hich  may  be  left  after  the  last 
ploughing;  but  scarcely  any  \\ill  ever  remain,  if  the 
])lougliinsi,-  is  well  done.  The  ploughing  should  be 
repeated  hvo  or  three  times  niore,  and  at  every  repe- 
tition, lengthen  the  mouldboards  a  few  inches,  so 
that  a  little  more  earth  may  be  throHTi  up  at  each 
ploughing  to  the  plants.  By  repeatedly  throwing  up 
the  earth  to  the  plants,  you  smother  the  young  grass 


would,  at  that  busy  season,  be  a  serious  loss,  and  the  which  comes  up  about  "them,  and  hill  the  cotton  at 
further  risk  of  having  your  crop  stunted  in  its  growth,  [the  same  time,  tivo  important  objects  attained  by 


the  same  operation.  HenCe  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  planting  on  a  ffat  surface.  By  planting  on 
high  beds,  you  are  obliged  to  clear  away  the  Krass 
with  hoes,  thereby  increasing  the  labours  of  hoe  cul- 
ture, and  this  cannot  be  done  without  drawing  away 
some  of  the  earth  from  the  plants,  v.hicli  never  fails 


it  appears  jjlausible,  and  deserves  experiment.  Cer 
tainly  the  more  sound  the  .seed,  as  in  all  other  crops, 
the  better. 

Mode  of  plantinr. — The  preparation  of  the  land 
and  the  mode  of  planting  varies  much  in  different 
neighbourhoods.  Sum<;  bed  up  on  the  old  bed,  after 
fir.st  s|.liHin"  it  open  with  a  large  trowel  hoe— some 
flush  (heir  ISids.  and  then  bed  i1  up  by  one  or  two  cuts 
of  a  mouldboard  i)lough  on  each  side — some  cross 
these  beds  at  the  distance  they  intend  the  plants  to 
stand,  and  deposite  the  seed  in  the  checks.  My  ex- 
perience' an<l  observation  recommend  the  following 
plan— Flush  up  your  land  as  if  intended  f,ir  corn;  stren.i-th  of  ll 
open-a  lurroiv  by  one  cut  of  a  trowel  hoe  plough,  at 
the  distance  you  wisli  to  plant;  spread  your  seed  in 
this  furrow,  and  then  cover  it  bv  a  plough,  without 
any  hoe,  with  two  hoards  attached  to  tlie  helve  and 
extending  fonvards;  thus. 
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by  late  frost  or  even  cold  weather,  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  which  it  is  slo^v  in  recovering-.  By  [ilant- 
ing  late,  the  seed  vegetates  soon — the  plants  come 
up  with  a  vigorous  growth,  which  they  retain  to 
their  maturity,  if  ])roperly  managed  aftenvards."  A 
cotton  planter  should  plant  his  corn  early,  have  every 

thing  in  prepar.'ition  for  the  expeditious  planting  ofjto  injure  its  growth.  I  have'heard  some  experienced 
his  cotton,  and  by  beginning  about  the  a5th  of  April  planters  sav.  (hat  jou  might  increase  your  crop  by 
will  finish  in  good  time,  if  he  have  a  full  crop,  say  planting  in  checks"  at  the  distance  of  3i  feet  by  18 
five  acres  to  each  labourer— if  his  crop  is  less,  he  inches  or  '2  feel,  and  leaving  two  or  three  stales  in 
may  begin  later.  I  speak  of  the  southern  part  ofleach  cli<ck.  By  this  means  you  are  enabl.d  (o  g(,ve 
Virginia,  |one  ]ilouuhint  !he  narrow  way,  and  thin  out  the  cot- 

DisTANCE  AND  THINNING. — The  greatest  disfanccUon  with  more  expedition,  as  which,  no  part  of  the 
generally  between  the  rows  is  4^  feet,  and  the  short- jmanagenu-nt  of  the  crop  is  so  tedious,  except  the 
lest  is  3.     vSome  crowd  a  great  many  plants  on  an '  gathering. 

Rot. — This  is  too  well  known  to  all  cotton  plan- 
I  ters,  to  need  any  description.  Mucli  has  been  said 
res])ecting  the  causes  which  produce  it,  but  as  yet 
all  is  \ague  conjecture.  I  have  observed  in  my 
crops,  that  those  .spots  not  hitherto  cultivated  in  cot- 
ton, were  less  injured  by  it  than  any  other  p<arts.  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  proceeds  in  some  cases 
from  a  sudden  check  given  to  a  rapid  ilow  of  sap, 
produced  by  causes  as  yet  undiscovered.  I  suggest 
file  following  as  probable  means  of  diminishin;;  its 
ravages.  The  seed  should  be  tliorounldy  dri.?d,  or 
kej)(  until  (hey  are  old.  iShift  your  land — keep  it  free 
from  grass;  but  never  acce'erate  its  Kiowth  liy  too 
much  culture — give  access  to  the  sun  and  air,  by  the 
di.stance  you  plant. 

Topping. — The  beneficial  result  of  this,  is  as  vari 
ous  as  the  experiments  have  b«;en  mimercus.  Many 
pxiiei-iments  have  been  made  within  the  circle  of 
my  acfjuaintance,  and  the  results  differing.  Some 
gentlemen,  whose  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  have 
informed  me,  that  they  have  attended  the  gathering 
and  weighing,  and  that  there  was  no  difli'i-ence  in 
the  product  of  the  to[)ped  and  untoppcd  cotton; 
while  others,  equally  respectable,  have  a,ssurcd  me, 
that  the  topped  cotton  yieldetl  a  much  greater  crop. 
The  topping  is  perlorm  d  at  diff<»rent  seasons:  by 
some,  as  soon  as  the  lath  of  -luly,  in  which  case  it 


leclly  sound  By  this  means  they  obtain  vigorous |acre,  having  the  rows  left  only  .S  feet  apart,  and 
plants,  and  think  their  crops  less  affected  with  the, leaving  the  jjlants  only  -1  or  5  inches  apart  This 
rot  than  they  were  belore  this  practice  was  commen-  may  answer  on  very  thin  land,  but  wdl  be  destruc- 
ced.  Iheresultof  this  practice  is  as  yet  uncertain; 'five  on  rich  land."  The  distance  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Upon  rich  to- 
bacco land,  I  would  advise  about  5  feet  by  12  inches 


The  plants  should  never  be  so  crowdcdas  to  inter- 
lock across  the  row.s;  for,  thereby  you  impede  the 
facility  of  gathering,  and  exclude  the  sun  and  air, 
important  to  all  crops,  but  more  so  to  cotton  than 
any  other.  I  made  more  than  KHIoDis.  per  acre, 
(lom  a  lot  planted  5^  feet  by  IS  inches,  and  where 
there  was  any  irregularity  in  the  distance  it  exceed- 
ed 18  inches.  A  good  general  rule  is,  to  give  it  dis- 
tance one  w  ay  and  crowd  the  plants  the  other,  to  that 
distance  which  will  afford  stocks  cnou;;h  for  the 
land.  Last  jear  I  saw  a  piece  of 
rich  second  low  ground,  by  the  admission  of  the 
proprietor,  an  advocate  for  thick  pltinling,  much  in- 
jured by  being  planted  too  thick.  The  rows  were  3 
feet  4  inches  apart,  and  the  stocks  left  6  incbes 
apart  in  the  rows; — he  determined  to  give  it  rnuih 
Ri-cater  distance  in  his  next  jilanting.  May  not  the 
rot  be  promoted  by  the  greater  humidity  preserved 
in  the  field  by  a  crowded  growth  of  plants? 

Culture. — This   should    begin,  as  soon  as   the 
plants  &TC  well  up,  with  Uirce  or  five  tooth  harrows. 
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may  bo  benclicial,  but  increases  tiic  labour,  by  crc-| ailvai]ta»Ts  ol'  a  division  of  labour,  lie  inisht  preserve 
atii'iK  the  nccessitv  of  removing  Hie  suckers,  a  very  {the  perloclion  ofhis  gins,  and  reduce  his  price,  even 
tedious  operation';— by  others,' it  is  procrastinated  below  Da\idsoir.>^.     Nothin;;  is  wanting  but  greater 


until  (he  last  ofA'gust,  after  which  no  suckering  is 
re(|uire.d.  ToprSlj^at  this  season  is  most  cxpedi- 
(iously  pcrformeii-s,'tli  long  knives,  or  with  bits  of 
old  scythe  blades  mUortcd  into  pitces  of  wood  which 
serve  as  liamlles.  by  the  labour.'rs  wallfiiig  brisldy 
along  and  chopjiing  oflf  as  much  of  the  top  as  is 
thought  redundant.  The  late  toppint;  1  cannot  be- 
lieve will  add. any  thins  to  the  crop,  but  it  is  service- 
able in  removing  Ica^-es  which  ivould  be  in  the  way 
of  gathering:,  and  admitting  more  sun,  thereby  acce- 
lerating tlie  maturity  of  the  crop;  for,  although  the 
cotton  viill  all  bi-,  o[icned  before  it  can  be  gathered, 
vet  the  earlier  it  opens  the  better,  as  pods  more 
widely  expand  when  they  open  early,  \vhich  much 
assists  the  gathering;  and  topping  may  further  be 
scriiccabic,  by  curtailing  the  draft  upon  the  fertility 
r,'f  the  soil. 

GATHHRiNfi — Should  commencc  as  soon  as  the 
cotton  be^iins  to  open:  for  let  the  planter  be  as  in- 
dustiious  as  he  may,  the  winter  will   far  advance 


competition,  to  liring  doun  the  price  to  $1  per  saw, 
which  would  be  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  the  la- 
bour cNjiended  on  them.  One  of  Davidson's  50  .saw 
gins,  v>ilh  t^vo  horses,  will  pick  from  three  to  four 
Ihonsand  weight  per  day.  I'he  only  experiment  I 
have  iir.'iie  with  the  one  I  have  in  u^e,  picked 
'iOOOlbs.  in  5-\  hours,  and  tliis  without  any  ellorl  to 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  ivork,  excejit  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  horse,  for  most  commonly  I  work  it 
with  but  on".  It  has  been  recommended  to  sun  the 
seed  as  fast  as  the  cotton  is  picked,  for  reasons  ap- 
pearing under  the  head  Seed. 

'Packinc;. — The  most  common  practice,  in  this 
part  of  Virginia,  is  to  pack  It  in  round  bags,  six  feet 
long,  with  iron  or  wood  pestles.  This  is  a  tedious 
business,  as  a  hand  « ill  not  pack  more  than  a  bag  a 
day,  the  weight  of  ^^■hicll  is  generally  Ji.'jOlbs.  Some 
pack  in  boxes,  called  square,  of  unequal  dimensions. 
4  feet  long,  breadth  and  depth  .3  feet  by  IS  inches; 
others  impress  it  into  these  square  boxes  by  screi\s. 


A 

1.  Trowel  Hoe. 
^  '2.  Uasc  of  helve. 
i^g'^g'*^^  :5.  3.  Mouldboard— G  inche.'i 
long,  2  wide  and  curving 
Fig.  1. 


i.ponhimbeforelie  can  finish,  and  will  nearly  expire.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  much  at  a  loss 
if  he  have  a  fidl  crop  and  be  without  extra  hands  to  for  the  best  mode  of  packing,  and  some  of  your 
assist.  The  morning's  gathering,  for  the  first  month  i  southern  correspondents  would  render  an  essential 
at  least,  should  be  scattblded  for  a  half  day.  Some  |  service  by  eonimunicating  the  cheapest  and  most 
liands  in  this  part  of  the  country  pick  out  1581bs.  a ;  expeditious  mode  of  putting  our  cotton  info  square 
day,  but  such  cases  are  rare — an  average  of  501bs.  a '  bags.  There  are  scvcrai  disadvantages  attending 
day  is  thought  good;  however,  the  average  should: the  round  bags,  some  of  which  I  will  here  enumc 
exceed  that'weight  until  the  middle  of  November,  rate:— The  loss  on  bagging,  more  cotton  being  geu- 


Some  planters  are  in  the  habit,  and  it  is  recommend 
ed  to  all,  of  weighing  the  gathered  cotton  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  keeping  a  book  in  which  they  set 
doi\Ti  against  each  labourer's  name  the  weight 
gathered.  The  benefit  of  this  course  will  be  readily 
perceived  without  any  further  obser\  ation — and  fur- 
ther of  stimulating  the  exertions  of  the  labourers  by 
occasional  premiums.  This  plan  is  highly  advanta- 
geous. There  is  no  crop  in  >vhich  so  much  can  be 
lost  by  negligence  and  iiidifference  as  in  cotton,  or 
^vhich  can  be  so  easily  concealed;  nor  is  there  any 
in  which  so  much  depends  on  practice  and  habit. 
By  premiums  you  aflbrd  exercise  in  industrious  ex- 
ertions, excite  juidc  and  emulation,  and  what  is 
most  important,  lighten  the  tveiglit  of  labour  by  the 
|)layful  cheerfulness  with  which  the  task  is  per- 
formed. 

GiKNiNG. — This  should  go  on  jiari  passu  with  the 
gathering,  by  which  means  the  planter  may  get  his 
cro])  early  to  market.  This  is  doubly  important,  as 
it  enables  him  to  embrace  any  advance  in  the  jirice 
of  the  article,  and  gives  him  the  early  use  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  motes  from  mixing  ivith  the  cotton,  as  a 
few  will  much  injure  the  sale  of  the  crop;  and  much 
greater  care  should  be  extended  to  the  preservation 
of  the  staple,  upon  ivhich  the  value  of  the  article 
inaiid}'  depends.  This  can  he  regulated  only  by  the 
structure  of  the  gins  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  run.  The  ribs  which  divide  the  saws  should 
be  wide,  3-4  of  an  inch  or  more,  the  teeth  of  the 
saws  tine,  and  the  velocity  of  the  saws  should  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  The  staple  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  narroiv 
ribs  and  coarse  teeth,  and  too  much  velocity  will 
certainly  chap  it.  Carver's  gins,  manufactured  near 
jJoston,  are  the  best  I  have  ever  heard  of;  but  they 
are  too  costly  for  our  limited  crops  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  A  Mr.  ^Sliles,  of  Northampton  county, 
N.  Carolina,  makes  most  excellent  gins;  but  Ins  ma 
nufacture  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  Davidson,  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  N.  Carolina,  manufactures  ex- 
tensively, and  his  gins  are  cheap — 2$  per  saw.  The 
onlv  dili'erence  between  Miles'  and  Davidson's  gins, 
is,  that  Miles'  have  a  mote  box  in  the  rear  of  the 
ribs,  and  they  are  made  in  better  style;  but  they 
cost  IS  per  saw  more  than  Davidson's,  a  sum  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the  gin. 
IC  he  would  extend  his  manufacture,  embrace  tlie 
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erally  put  into  4  yards  of  square  bags  than  into  U 
yards  of  round  bags — the  loss  of  carriage  to  market, 
a  wagon  getting  along  with  difficulty  and  danger, 
carrying  <J400lbs.  in  round  bags,  and  can  with  ease 
carry  3'2001bs.  in  square  bags — the  loss  on  round 
bags  from  u])setliiig  tlie  wagon,  which  often  hap- 
pens, and  on  our  neglected  roads  is  almost  unavoid- 
able, and  the  greater  extent  of  the  bags  exjiosed  to 
rain.  In  both  cases,  cither  by  soiling  the  bags  ivith 
mud  or  wetting  ^vith  rain,  the  planter  is  sure  to  sus 
tain  a  loss,  for  the  merchant  '•knuchs  oft'"  so  much 
lor  mud  and  so  much  for  water,  generally  taking  off 
as  many  pounds  as  there  are  ounces  added  liy  either 
of  these  causes.  For  some  time  a  i  or  ^  cent  more 
per  pound  was  given  in  the  Petersburg  market  for 
cotton  in  square  bags;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
ilifference  is  made  at  present.  One  great  advantage 
of  square  bags  is,  that  more  of  the  load  is  taken  into 
the  body  of  the  wagon,  which  does  less  injury  to  it, 
and  in  a  measure  prevents  its  upsetting. 

I  haie  recently  heard  of,  in  tliis  part  of  the  icorld, 
a  new  mode  of  packing,  although  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  being  old  in  others.  It  is  effected  by  a 
chain  of  great  substance  attached,  one  end  to  a  piece 
oftinihei-",  say  14  inches  square  and  18  feet  long,  lyin 
horizontally"  upon  rollers,  the  other  end  to  an  up 
right  windlass,  ^vhicli  is  carried  around  by  a  30  feet 
sweep.  As  this  turns  it  winds  up  the  chain,  which 
thrusts  the  end  of  the  piece  of  timber  against  a  block 
called  a  follower,  and  thus  forces  the  cotton  into  the 
end  of  a  box,  which  also  lies  horizontally.  The  box 
is  4  ieet  deep  and  18  inches  wide.  The  cotton  is 
driven  into  the  last  3  feet  of  the  box,  wliicli  is  con- 
lined  by  clamps,  and  opens.  After  the  chain  is 
wound  up,  the  clamps  arc  removed,  and  the  bag 
sewc  I  up,  which  finishes  the  business.  I  have  been 
inforiMcd,  (hat  two  hands  will  pack  six  bags  a  day, 
with  a  machine  of  this  kind.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  a  irood  drawing  of  this  machine,  as  1  expect  my 
description  will  afford  but  an  imjierfect  idea  of  it. 
[f  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  know  any 
(hinu;  of  it,  you  will  oblige  us  by  some  better  account 
of  it'  I  would  here  ask  you,  or  through  you,  of  the 
su|)eriiitcndant  of  the  patent  office,  whether  or  not 
any  patent  has  been  granted  to  any  person  for  any 
machine  to  pack  cotton,  and  if  any,  what  they  are. 

I  shall  belo^v  attenqit  a  drawing  of  this  packing 
machine,  which  if  you  can  make  intelligible  by  an 
engraving,  may  be  added. 
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1. 1.  3.  4.  Clamps,  such  as 
is  represented  at  1. 

H.  End  of  box,  into  which 
the  cotton  is  pressed. 

B.  End  of  l)ox  into  which 
the  follower  x  is  driven 
by  the  beam  b. 

X.  Follower. 

b  Beam,  18  feet  long. 

7i/i/i  Rollers. 

II  Upright  windlass,  18  in 
diameter. 

c  c  c  c  Large  posts  confm 
ed  by  pieces  as  is  repre 
sented  by  8  8  8  8,  in  fig. 
1  and  3. 

D  Chain  attached  to  wind- 
lass 0,  and  to  beam  h,  at 
end  E.  The  last  8  feet 
of  chain  next  to  E, 
should  be  links  of  iron 
1^  in.  diameter;  1  in. 
will  break  with  ease. 

c  c  Represents  the  po 
a  sition  of  the  wind- 

c     c       lass  and  posts. 


'S- 
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Represents  3  large  pieces  of  timber,  5  5  5, 
upon  ^vhich  to  set  the  windlass  and 
posts,  c  c  c  c,  8  8  8  S  represents  wide 
pieci's  to  hold  the  windlass  in  an  erect 
position. 


The  windlass  in  an  erect  posture. 
/The  sweep  with  the  end  g,  30  ft.  from  the  mndlass  ; 
at  k.  I 

&  A  brace. 
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Cotton  and  Wheat,  a  mixed  ckop. — An  opi- 
nion prevails,  tiiat  these  two  crops  cannot  he  K^own 
tOKctlicr,  witli  any  success,  on  the  same  larni;  nor 
can  they,  as  wheat  has  lieen  usually  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  Virginia;  wheat  generally  succeeded 
corn.  Ahout  the  1st  of  October,  after  the  fodder  is 
secured,  all  liands  are  employed  in  clearina;  the  held 
of  the  corn,  and  seediuK  the  wheat.  This  operation 
generally  requires  the  whole  force  of  hands  and 
horses  until  about  the  middle  of  November,  by  which 
lime  the  most  important  season  for  [gathering  cotton 
has  passed.  Willi  a  full  crop  of  cotton,  even  upon 
this  plan,  a  small  cro|)  of  wheat  may  be  made;  bul 
b3-  fallouing  a  fieUl.  either  siiring  or  summer,  for 
wheat,  a  full  crop  of  both  may  be  made,  and  these 
aildilional  important  advantages  will  result; — the 
wheat  crop  increased,  by  bein;;-  seeded  on  a  fallow, 
the  corn  crop  be  improved,  by  being  planted  on  a 
stubble  field;  you  avoid  the  cut  worm,  and  cultivate 
the  crop  wilh  greater  ease.  The  only  thing  neces- 
sary, is  to  begin  the  change  and  reverse  the  rota- 
tion. 1st,  wheat;  '2nd,  corn;  3rd.  oats,  or  rest,  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  these  maj'  be,  three  or  more 
siiifts. 

After  having;  completed  the  business  of  fallowing, 
and  crop  ploughing,  if  the  fallow  be  in  the  spring, 
ciimmence  seeding  your  wheat  about  the  '-0th  of 
Septemli-r,  being  pre|)a)'ed  with  a  drag  or  harroiv, 
having  '20  or  J5  iron  teeth,  to  every  pair  of  horses 
on  the  farm,  and  by  employing  two,  three  or  four 
liands,  as  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  farm  maj 
require,  you  will  complete  the  seeding  of  your  wheat 
in  ten  or  twehe  days.  This  will  be  a  very  inconsi- 
derable loss  of  labour  from  the  gathering  of  the  cot- 
ton crop,  and  ^^■hen  compared  ivitli  the  advantages 
you  reap,  will  not  be  estimated  any  loss  whatever. 

Manuring  for  Cotton. — We  have  applied  our 
manures  to  very  little  permanent  advantage,  in  the 
south  of  Virginia;  some  change  is  necessary.  I 
have  applied  my  manure,  after  lying  in  heaps  for 
forty  or  lifty  days,  to  the  cotton  land,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Having  prepared  the  land  to  receive 
the  seed,  I  spread  the  manure,  broad  cast,  on  the  sur- 
face, drop  the  .seed  and  cover  them,  as  diiected  un- 
der the  head  of  planting.  This  operation  covers 
but  a  small  portion  of  manure,  and  much  the  greater 
pai-t  continues  on  the  surface  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  Farmers  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  this 
plan; — I  have  tested  its  value.  'I'lie  losses  from 
evaporation  are  far  less  than  are  generally  appre- 
hended. The  crop  will  be  belter,  and  the  etiects  of 
the  manure  more  lasting.  I  am  satisfied  from  my 
e.vperience,  that  all  manures,  to  all  crops,  should  be 
appliiid  on  the  surface  of  the  hand,  and  shall  conti- 
nue to  pursue  that  course.  If  my  future  experience 
should  prove  it  erroneous,  I  will  apprise  you  of  it. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  all  the  information  I 
possess,  on  the  article  of  cotton,  collected  from  mv 
own  experience,  and  my  intercourse  ivith  many 
intelligent  and  experienced  cotton  planters.  I  non- 
put  it  under  j-our  entire  control,  with  a  hope  that 
you  will  excuse  the  hasty,  crude  and  undigested 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated. 

Believe  me  jours,  very  respectfully, 

THEO:  FEILD. 


TIlE  \ALUE  OF  THE  OX- 
HORSE. 


-OVER  THE 


Loudon  County,  Va.,J\Iaich\Mh,  1825. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esij. 

•%", — A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "C."  in  the 
49th  No.  t)th  vol.  of  the  American  Farmer.  "On  (he 
relative  value  of  even  and  horses  for  the  general  ;)ur- 
poscsof  Agricultiire,"  I  think  has  done  that  valuable 
animal,  the  ox,  great  injustice;  anti  as  far  as  my  fee 
We  ability  and  slight  observation  will  go,  I  will  en- 


deavour to  correct  him,  believing  his  errors  origitiate 
from  want  of  observation  in  animals  propi-rly  broken. 
As  to  the  extract  from  "Baily's  Survey  of  Durham," 
I  shall  pass  by  that,  and  go  on  fo  where  he  .says, 
•'when  the  comiiarison  is  i'airly  made,  the  horse  is 
far  superior  to  the  ox  in  inlelligenJe,  spirit,  (jcc.  tec. 
— provide<l  there  be  an  increased  allowance  of  liioii." 
As  to  intelligi-ncc,  I  think  the  (,k  possessed  of  Ailh,- 
as  much  as  the  horse,  because  you  may  put  a  yoki' 
on  liiin,  and  he  wdl  go  to  the  right  or  to  (he  left,  at 
the  command  of  his  driver,  without  either  bridje  o,- 
line.  Bul  bow  is  it  with  the  horse?  You  must  liave 
a  strong  bridle  and  line,  and  then  it  is  with  diiiaully 
you  can  manage  him.  For  activity  and  extraorihna- 
ry  exertions,  in  a  short  time,  (he  horse  is  evi.lindy 
superior.  He  lU'xt  .speaks  of  (lie  quantify  of  work 
done  by  oxen,  tscc.  In  this  county,  1  have  knon  n  .six 
oxen  to  a  wagon,  go  in  com]xtiiy  wiiii  a  five  horse 
team  about  .six  miles,  ;ind  hauled  llfly  husliels  uf  iin- 
slacked  lime  over  a  i  ery  rough  and  hilly  roa<i,  and 
kept  in  company  with  the  horse  wagon,  having  as 
much  lime  as  it.*  This  has  been  IVequentlv  per- 
formed, and  in  warm  weather.  I  have  also  known 
them  to  haul  logs  in  company  with  horses  tivo  and 
three  miles,  for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  perform 
the  distance  in  the  same  time  the  liorses  (vould; 
and  horses  that  are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  trip  to 
Alexandria  and  returning  a  distance  of  ibrty  miles  in 
four  days  \\ith  15  and  I»5  barrels  of  fiour;  and  those 
oxen  but  seldom  had  more  than  one  clay  in  seven  to 
rest,  and  never  were  fed  on  grain.  These  facts  are 
known  by  numbers. 

The  oxen  which  your  correspondent  speaks  of  thai 
"refused  to  draw,"  and  "dragging  the  harrow  at  a 
snail's  pace,"  were  evidently  badly  broken;  for  there- 
in lies  the  great  secret  of  having  good  oxen.  Il 
when  they  are  first  put  to  work,  they  are  made  to 
walk  fast,  they  will  always  continue  it;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  made  to  walk  slow,  you  can  never 
afterwards  make  them  go  faster;  therefore. the  proper 
way  to  break  them,  is  to  have  two  yoke  of  well  broken 
oxen,  having  a  proper  walk — put  one  of  these  to  the 
tongue  of  the  carriage — then  put  the  yoke  of  young 
oxen  to  be  broken,  next  before  them,  and  the  other 
yoke  of  well-broken  ones  before  them,  in  which  situa- 
tion the  young  ones  are  obliged  to  keep  in  their  jiro- 
per  place.  They  should  no{  be  too  much  fatigued  at 
first,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  and  then  they  are  made 
to  walk  .slow,  which  jiroduces  the  effect  above  stated. 
They  should  neither  be  verj-  fat,  nor  very  poor,  when 
first  |)ut  in  the  yoke, and  not  in  \varm  weather. 

But  the  principal  advantages  of  the  ox.  are;  the 
cheapness  of  his  food,  as  he  very  seldom  has  any 


*At  HarewoiKl,  Mr.  Oliver's  farm,  16  miles  from  Bal- 
timore, wc  have  seen  a  pair  of  youii^  half-blood  North 
Devon  oxen  going,  with  several  horse  and  mule  teams, 
turn  and  turn  abuut,  bringing  in  loads  of  turnips,  from 
a  field  (i  miles  distant,  through  the  whole  day.  In 
states  wiicrc  slave  labovirers  and  overseers  without  hu- 
manity, prevail,  the  capabilities  of  llie  ox  ought  not  to 
be  prunuunced  ujioii;  but  let  the  enquirer  go,  as  we 
have  done,  into  Massachusetts,  where  the  labour  of  the 
farm  is  done  by  die  owner  and  his  children,  or  by 
whit  ■  labourers,  whose  subsistence  depends  on  their 
humanity  to  the  farm  beasts,  as  well  as  on  their  skill 
and  industry  in  (lie  use  of  lliem — where  all  operations 
are  graduated  by  (he  scale  of  economy;  and  then  he 
will  be  able  to  estimate  what  the  ox  cundn.  lie  will 
there  find  hiin  taken  early  into  training;  kept  up  through 
the  year;  fed  on  dry  food,  and  curried  and  cleaned  as 
horses;  and  wlien  brought  out  to  liis  labours,  perfectly 
docile,  tractable,  and  more  intelligent  and  exactly  at- 
tentive to  all  that  Is  said  to  him,  concerning  his  duties, 
than  some  biped  labourers.  A  New  Kngland  farmer 
will  talk  to  you  of  his  oxen,  and  take  pride  in  showing 
them  to  you,  but  he  never  speaks  of  his  horses.  He 
knows  the  horse  to  be  an  expensive  machine — often 
consuming  more,  before  he  is  ready  for  labour,  than  he 
would  then  sell  for;  liable  at  all  times,  to  get  easily  out 
ot  order,  and  requiring  expensive  tackle  of  every 
kind. — Ed.  .Im.  Farmer. 


thing  but  hay  and  pasture;  also  '-that  the  lu.rness  is 
so  very  economical."! 

A  horse  will  consume,  upon  an  average,  two  bush- 
els of  rye  or  corn  per  v.eek;  which  is  101  busheis 
per  year,  which,  at  fifty  ci'uls  per  bu.shel,  is  fifty-two 
dollars  per  year  for  his  fi)od,tiioie  ilian  for  that  of  an 
ox;{  and  I  insist  on  il  thai  six  oxen  can  do  more  work 
on  a  farm  than  four  horses,  ami  by  wliiih  there  is  a 
saving  in  the  food  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 
!5'i(  on  a  fiirm  ivhere  four  horses  can  do  all  the  la- 
bour, I  uould  not  advise  having  any  oxen,  as  I  think 
it  is  necessary  (hat  every  l;;r;i'.:r  shouUl  have  sonn' 
horses;  but  where  that  nimiber  is  not  suiKcient,  I 
^vould  ccrlaiiily  recommend  oxen,  more  especiallv 
where  the  princijial  part  of  the  lahqur  is  done  by 
slaves.  Upon  a  kirge  estate,  where  hor.'-es  are  used 
altogether,  the  gear  is  a  very  important  item,  as  to 
economy;  the  facility  of  gearing  and  ungearing  (be. 
ox  is  much  bellcr  suited  to  the  genius  of  (he  negro  and 
the  jilace  of  deposiling  it,  (in  a  fence  corner)  for  the 
ox  yoke  and  the  best  horse-  ge;ir  generally  siiare  (Ik; 
.same  fiife  as  to  the  place  of  de[iosit. 

As  to  (heir  performance — Joseph  Lewi^.  Esq.  of 
this  county,  has  a  bull  that  works  in  shafts,  and 
so  ilucile  that  a  small  boy  can  manage  him  perfectly 
well.  This  animal  has  frequently  liauh^d  a  ton  of 
plaister  from  the  mill  on  the  farm,  and  is  made  uS'; 
of  for  hauling  s(one  to  make  stone  fence,  in  which 
situation  it  is  sup[iosed  be  hauls  from  12  to  15  hun- 
dred pounds.  SANDY. 


IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  AND  HERE 
FORD  CATTLE; 

Great  match  between  tliem  decided  in  favour  of  the- 
Short  Horn.^. 

A  controversy  has  raged  in  England  for  some 
years,  between  the  advocates  of  these  two  breeds  of 
cattle.  As  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  decisions  have 
preponderated  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Shoil 
Morns.  At  last  the  two  parties  appear  to  have  con 
centrated  their  pretensions  and  hopes  ou  the  iss;!. 
of  a  great  match  betiveen  Jdr.  Champion,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Short  horn  stock,  and  Mr.  ^VIiile. 
as  the  champion  of  the  Hereford  breeders.  So  great 
was  the  excitement,  as  to  ivarranf  the  former  in 
sending  his  heifer, "Miss  Points,"  two  hundred  mile- 
to  the  sho^v;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement,  as 
is  stated  by  the  editor  ot'-Flcmint^'s  U'ccUy  E-vprefs,"- 
from  which  we  got  tlie  aecouut,  that  it  occasioned 
an  assemblage  of  Agriculturalists  more  numerous 
than  had  ever  been  witnessed  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. 

These  matches  between  the  Hereford  and  Shorl 
Horns,  have  been  going  on  for  three  years,  at  Sir 
Charles  JMorgan's  annual  Cattle  Show,  at  Tredegar 
The  first  year,  the  prize  \vas  taken  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pions  heifer.  Attraction;  the  second,  there  was  ;".- 
decision,  owing  to,  as  we  have  been  well  convinced. 
no  want  of  superiority  in  the  animal  exhibited  In 
Mr.  Champion,  but   to  unfair   deportment   in   his 


t  A  Connectieul  farmer,  present,  says  that  a  yoke  of 
their  oxen,  seven  feet  i:i  the  girth,  plows  gencr^dly  1  ' 
a'-res  per  day,  and  hauls  never  less  than  a  ton  in  (he 
cart,  lint  our  corres'.ioiulent  seems  to  omit  aaothei- 
point  of  economy — Ihat  is,  that  the  ox  se!;lom  dies,  a- 
the  horse  often  does,  by  aceideut  or  dise-,xse — when 
worn  out,  he  is  falteiied  and  consigned  to  the  picklin-g 
tub,  and  even  his  hide  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
horse. — Ed.  .Int.  Farmer. 

{On  this  point  we  apprehend  that  even  our  New  Eng- 
land friends  are  to  learn  a  lesson  of  economy  in  the 
preparation  of  food.  We  expect  to  show,  liefore  long, 
the  praclicalillity  of  preparing  all  food  for  doinesln- 
animals,  by  steam,  at  a  s:iving  that  is  almost  incrcdibic 
until  taught  by  experience.  iVIr.  .lolin  Patterson,  of 
Baltimore  county,  keeps  in  the  best  heart,  more  than  .10 
head  of  horses,  catUe,  ttc.  at  an  cxpcn'=e  which  he  eai- 
culatcs  not  to  exceed  i  ceuls  per  day  each!  Lit  (he 
reader  ruminate  on  that,  until  we  give  him  the  details. 

[Ed.  »4m.  Fiirmcr. 


AJVIEUICAN  FARMER. 


[March  35,  18'25. 


I'Oiiipelitor.      Tiic  lliird  y-Lir  M'siiltiil  in  llir  victory 
won  by  Miss  Point':. 

This  splendid  ;iniiiial  was  bivd,  as(\t>  learn  hy 
our  private  (■onespondtnco,  Iroin  flic  same  cow  as 
A\liite  Rose,  the  liciler  imported  liy  the  Editor  of 
this  journal,  and  now  owned  by  Col.  Lloyd;  and 
was  got  by  Mr.  Champions  celebrated  bidl,  .Vid-de- 
carap,  which  took  the  premium  ofl'ered  by  the  lioard 
of  Agriculture,  at  their  exhibition  at  .Smithlield, 
London.  >See  American  Farmer,  vol.  4,  pa{;es  10'2 
and  23J.  Aid-de-camp  is  the  son  of  \Varriur,  the 
sire  of  While  Rose,  and  has  been  sold  for  a  very 
hi£;h  price  to  tlic  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  takes 
'iiany  prizes,  and  appears  by  the  English  papers  to 
b^a  very  spirited  and  most  successful  breeder.  His 
Short  Horns  are  Ki-nerally  of  Mr.  Champion's  breed; 
line  samples  of  which  maybe  seen  at  Albany,  in  the 
possession  of  Gen.  Van  Ransellear,  who  gave  to  Mr. 
Champion,  for  a  bull  and  two  heifers,  imported  last 
summer,  SlOOO,  in  Liveipool,  and  some  at  Powelton, 
near  Philadelphia. 

T/iEDEG.iR. 

SIR   C.  MORti.VN's   CATTLE   SHOW. 

This  exhibition,  equally  interesting  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  public,  took  place  on  the  iilst  inst. 
.Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  increasing  importance  of  the  meeting,  and, 
on  the  present  occa.sion,  the  intense  curiosity  ivhich 
was  universally  entertained  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  long  pending  contest  for  usefulness  and  excel- 
lence betwen  the  improved  Short  Horns  and  Here- 
fords — promoted  an  assemblage  of  Agriculturalists 
more  numerous  than  had  been  ^vitnessed  on  any 
former  occasion.  Twice  had  this  question  been 
already  contested;  in  the  first  year,  favourably  to 
the  Short  Horns;  in  the  second,  no  decision  had 
been  made;  and  curiosity  was  raised  to  the  higliest 
pitch  respcctiuK  this  the  third.  Mr.  Champions 
Short  Horned  heifer,' on  whose  ■i])|>earance  such 
liigh  destinies  de|)ended,  had  however  been  seen  on 
her  journey  of  two  hundred  n":iles  from  Nottingham- 
shire, and  had  given  rise  to  doubts  and  fears, which 
induced  many  persons  to  remain  at  home,  divining 
the  issue  of  the  battle  from  afar.  Respecting  that 
issue  we  shall  hereafter  speak;  it  may  suffice  in 
this  place  to  observe,  that  Sir  Charles  Morgan's 
excellent  arrangements  rendered  the  had  weather  of 
little  consequence.  The  cattle  stood,  aiid  were,  in- 
spected in  comfort;  and  the  jud;:es, w ho  were  inde- 
fatigable in  attention  to  their  duty,  alone  suffered 
from  the  unprojiitious  elements.  The  gentlemen 
;ippointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  animals 
ixhibited,  were, — Mr.  Jolliif,  of  Long  Ashton,  near 
Bristol;  Mr.  Coomer,  of  Bristol;  and  Mr.  Betlerton, 
lear  Cirencester. 

PREMIUJIS. 

The  several  Premiums  ivere  aivarded  as  folloivs; 
•.'or  the  best  yearling  Bull,  North  Devon  breed,  to 

Charles  Morgan,  Esq. 

best  C  year  old  Heifer,  do.  do. 

best  yeariing  Bull,  Short  Horned  breed,  to 

the  Rev.  H".  Berry. 

best  i  year  old  Heifer,  do.  to  Sir.  C.  Morgan. 

best  yearling  Bull,  Hereford  breed,  to  Mr. 


John  White 

best  2  year  old  Heifer,  do.  to  Mr.  Canithers. 

—  best  yearling  Bull,  Glamorganshire  breed, 

to  Mr.  M.  Thomas. 

best  i  year  old  Heifer,  do.  to  R.  Jones,  Esq. 

best  yearling  Bull,  any  breed,  cross   breed 


excepted.  This  premium,  intended  to  bring  all 
the  previous  winners  together,  was  most  numer- 
ously contested,  and  won  bv  the  Rev.  H.  Berry's 
Short  Horned  Bull,  }Hatrfdale,  (by  Mr.  Bate's 
Eachunter,  out  of  Mr.  Wliitaker's  Miranda)  six- 
teen months  old, 

best  A  year  old  Heifer,  do.  to  Mr.  Colling 

best  Uam  Lam,  to  C.  Laigh,  Esi}. 


For  the  best  pen  of  four  Ewes,  to  C.  Leigh,  Esq. 

best  pen  of  four  fat  Wethers,  to  R.Jones, Esq 

best  Southdown   Ram  Lamb,  to  the  Hon. 


Booth  Grey. 

second  best  2  year  old  Short  Homed  Heifer, 


to  C.  Leigh,  Esq. 

best  yearling  Scotch  Bull,  to  Mr.  William 


Fothcringham. 

best  2  year  old  Heifer,  do.  to  Samuel  Hom- 


fray.  Esq, 

best  3  year  old  Steer,  of  any  breed,  to  Sir 


C.  !\Iorgan,  for  his  Short  Horned  Steer,  sold  by 
auction  for  5tji. 

for  second  best  yearling  Short  Homed  Bull, 


to  Sir  C.  Morgan 

■  for  the  best  field  of  Turnips,  not  less  than  5 


acres,  to  Sir  C.  Morgan. 

The  Sweepstakes  for  2  year  old  Steers,  entered 
into  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Mr.  Champion,  and 
Mr.  Berry,  ha\  ing  failed  to  induce  competion  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Hereford  breeders,  no  exhibition  of 
these  animals  took  place. 

The  Sweepstakes  of  ten  guineas  each,  five  sub- 
scribers, for  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  Avas  won  by- 
Mr.  Cliampion's  Improved  Sliort  Horned  Heifer, 
aged  1 7  months,  beating  Mr.  White  s  Hereford  Heifer, 
aged  20  months.  This  being  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  exhibition,  and  involving  important  con- 
siderations, we  shall  be  excused  for  remarking  upon 
it  somewhat  fully.  It  was  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
judges,  and  JSIr.  Champion  gave  his  assent  to  the 
proposal,  that  resort  should  be  had  to  the  scales,  in 
order  that  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Short 
Horned  might  receive  additional  corroboration. 
But  to  this  course  Mr.  Betterton,  the  third  judge, 
and  Mr.  Wliite,  objected.  W^e  have,  however,  been 
favoured  with  the  admeasurement  of  the  two  Heifers, 
taken  by  a  respectable  and  disinterested  gentleman, 
and  also  a  calculation  founded  upon  it,  with  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  \vhich  our  Agricultural  friends  are 
acquainted.' 

Mr.  Champion's  Heifer  measured  in  "girth  behind 
the  fore  legs,  G  feet  7  inches;  in  length,  from  the 
fore  upper  corner  of  the  shoulder  blade  bone  to  the 
hindn;ost  part  of  the  rump,  5  feet.  The  given 
weight  by  this  admeasurement  is  .')2  stones  of  1 4lbs. 
to  the  .stone.  Mr.  White's  Heifer  measured  in  the 
same  way.  in  girth  li  feet  1  inch;  in  length  5  feet; 
and  by  a  similar  calculation  her  given  weight  was 
45  stones.  From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Champion's  Heifer  nearly  averaged 
431bs,  per  month,  and  Mr.  White's  Heifer,  also  near- 
ly ;3211js.  per  month.  To  show  the  difference  in  jioint 
of  profit  in  these  two  animals,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  are  lllbs.  ])er  month  gained  by  the  Short 
Horn  more  than  by  the  Hereford,  which,  taking 
them  both  at  17  months  old,  which  is  the  age  of  the 
Short  Horn,  amounts  13  stone  5lbs.;  but,  calculating 
the  Short  Horn  to  gain  431bs.  per  month,  which  she 
has  already  averaged,  for  3  months  longer,  which 
would  place  her  on  an  equality  as  to  age  with  the 
Hereford,  she  wouhl  then  have  gained  9  stone  31bs. 
which,  added  to  13  stone  5lbs.  before  specified, 
makes  the  astonishing  difference  of  22  stone  81bs.;t 
this,  calculated  at  a  very  moderate  ]jrice  for  prize 
beef,  say  Sd.  per  lb.,  will  make  upwards  of  ten  gui- 
neas ditference  in  favour  of  the  Short  Horn,  for  20 
months'  keeping. 

Mr.  Champion's  Heifer,  JV/iis  Points,  (properly  so 
named  from  her  extraordinary  excellence  in  those 
parts  which  render  a  beast  valuable  to  the  grazier, 
butcher,  and  consumer),  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  Improved  Short  Horns;  she  was  got  by 


*  Reference  is  here  made  to  a  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  net  weight,  by  measuring  the  animal  alive,  as  par- 
ticularly explained  witli  a  diagram  in  the  American 
Faimer,  vol.  4,  page  185. 

t  By  this  calculation,  to  which  no  objection  can  be 
urged,'  Mr.  Champion's  Heifer  will  give  upwards  of 
twelve  Imiidred  pounds,  net  beef,  at  tieo  years  old' 


Ills  bull  Aid -de -cam]),  her  dam  Vcnuig  Tulip,  by  Mr. 
Mason's  Charles. 

The  business  of  inspection  being  concluded,  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  King's  Head  Inn,  New- 
port, where  they  sat  down,  in  number  1 16,  to  a  most 
excellent  dinner.  After  the  cloth  was  withdrawn, 
and  his  Majesty's  health,  with  other  loyal  toasts, 
had  been  given  by  the  worthy  Baronet,  he  proceed- 
ed to  disti'ibnte  the  several  premiums,  accompany- 
ing them  with  ajipropriate  remarks  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  forlunate  candidates.  Lord  Rodney, 
Sir  Frederick  Heniker,  and  many  other  gentlemen, 
came  forward  in  the  most  liberal  manner  with  of- 
fers of  cups  tor  the  ensuing  meeting;  but  we  were 
sorry  to  observe  no  great  promise  of  farther  sweep- 
stakes. In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  Mr. 
Berry  addressed  Sir  Charles  Morgan  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  from  which  -we  entertain  hopes  that  we 
shall  still  witness  ne^v  and  useful  competitions: — 

'•Sir  Charles,  permit  me  to  trespass  on  your  at- 
tention, while  I  execute  a  commission  with  which  1 
have  been  charged.  The  present,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  a  period  fraught  ^vith  satisfaction  to  the 
breeders  of  Short  Horns^the  events  which  occur- 
red at  .Smithfield,  and  those  which  we  have  witness- 
ed to-day,  reveal  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived. Those  events  will,  it  is  hoped,  place  the 
despised  Short  Horns  (despised  only  v\  here  they  are 
unknown,)  in  that  rank  in  public  estimation  which 
they  are  entitled  to  possess.  To  increase,  if  possi- 
ble, the  conviction  now  entertained  of  their  merit, 
is  my  object  in  addressing  you.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  INIr.  Rennie,  of  Phantassie,  in  Midlo- 
thian, proposinu'  to  stake  a  large  sum  upon  a  trial 
between  the  Short  Horns  and  Herefmds;  and  though 
I  should  wish  the  stake  dispensed  with,  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  bringing  forward  the  proiiosal  in  any 
other  terms  than  those  in  which  I  received  it.  Mr 
Rennie  wishes  to  produce  three  Steers  of  the  Short 
Horned  breed  against  a  like  number  of  Herefords,  to 
be  matched  as  calves,  for  500  guineas.  Guided  in 
his  practice  as  a  breeder  by  the  principles  of  utility 
and  juofit,  Mr.  Rennie  rejects  fanciful  distinctions, 
and  proposes  that  this  match  shall  be  decided  by 
reference  to  those  important  points.  Should  any 
gentleman  feel  desirous  to  accede  to  Mr.  Rennie's 
proposal,  I  will  communicate  his  wishes  to  that 
gentleman,  who  will  then  proceed  to  make  his  own 
arrangements." 

To  this  proposal  no  reply  was  made.  After  an 
evening  spent  in  tlie  greatest  harmony.  Sir  C.  Mor- 
gan's firmness  having  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 
disagreeable  contention  which  occurred  last  year, 
the  party  separated,  highly  gratified  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  spent  the  day,  and  looking 
tbr^vard  ivlth  pleasurable  expectation  to  the  next 
meeting. 


ON  THE  SAGACITY  AND  USEFULNESS  OF 

SPANISH  SHEPHERL-S  DOGS. 

Bv  John  Hare  Powell,  Esq. 

Pmi-elton,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles,  to 
the  inijn'ovcment  of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of 
costly  individuals,  is  the  (Hlficulty  of  guarding  them 
against  the  attacks  of  their  natural  enemies,  the 
various  races  of  sporting,  and  cur  dogs. 

The  first  impoi'tations  of  Merino  sheep,  were  ac- 
companied by  some  of  tiie  large,  and  powerful  dogs 
of  Spain,  possessing  all  the  valuable  characteristics 
of  the  English  Shejiherd's  dog,  with  sagacity,  fideli- 
ty, and  strength,  peculiar  to  themselves.  I'be  im- 
portant uses,  to  which  they  are  applied,  render  them, 
the  objects  of  great  care  among  husbandmen,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  some  countries,  where 
the  boundaries  of  different  proprietors,  are  often  de- 
signated, but  by  a  stone  or  small  ditch,  they  are  sta- 
tion,ed,as  faithful  sentinels,  to  guard  the  flocks  from 
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attack,  and  to  coiifinr  tht;m  to  tlioir  prnpi.!-  ifiouiids 
Tlieir  ferocity  vhcii  roused,  by  any  intruder;  tlieir 
altachnienl  to  their  own  Hock,  iiiid  devotion  to  their 
master,  would,  in  tiie  uncultivated  parts  of  America, 
make  them  an  acquisition  of  infinite  value,  by  atlbi-d- 
insc  a  <lefeiice  against  wolves,  wliicli  they  readily 
kill,  and  vasjrant  cur  do(i;s,  by  which  our  flocks  are 
often  destroyed. 

The  force  of  tlieir  instinctive  attachment  to  sheep, 
and  their  resolution  in  attacking;  every  doe;,  which 
passes  near  to  their  charge,  have  been  forcibly 
evinced  upon  my  farm. 

A  blunderine  labourer  carefully  confined,  with  all 
my  flock  in  the  fold,  one  of  my  dogs  from  a  Spanish 
bitch,  by  an  imported  blood  hound.  He  lay  per- 
fectly quiet,  until  dislodged  bj'  an  old  ewe,  although 
his  sire  was  so  ferocious  towards  ail  animals,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  killed.  In  other 
instances  he  shows  the  savage  temper  of  the  blood 
hound — even  towards  the  man  by  whom  he  is  fed. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  England,  dogs  are  not  now 
much  used  upon  enclosed  lands — the  more  quiet  races 
of  sheep  having  been  so  generally  introduced,  as  to 
make  the  services  of  the  little  animal,  ^vhich  in 
Great  Britain  had  been  generally  employed,  merely 
in  keeping  together  the  flocks,  not  sufticiently  impor- 
tant, to  compensate  for  the  disquiet  occasioned  by 
his  restlessness  and  noise.  As  much  difference  ex- 
ists between  his  habits  and  those  of  the  grave  shep- 
herds' dog  of  Spain,  as  in  the  temper  of  tho  heavy 
English  mastiff,  and  that  of  a  fretful  cur. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq. 

President  nflhe  Pennsylvunia ^p-i- f 
euUurid  Societij.  f 


Ertractfrom  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock. 

The  sheep-dog  is  so  essentially  necessary  and  use- 
ful to  the  sliepherd  and  the  drover,  that  it  merits  a 
place  in  this  ti-cati.se.  Various  kinds  of  dogs  are 
made  use  of  for  sheplieniing,  as  almost  any  dog  may 
be  taught  to  serve  this  useful  ])uri>ose;  but  there  is 
one  particular  breed  irhich  seems  naturallv  the  best 
adapted,  viz.  a  rough  sort,  with  very  long  soft  hair, 
and  distinguished  by  being  without  tails.  Their 
colour  is  black,  or  Iilue,  with  a  white  ring  round  the 
neck,  a  bald  face,  and  the  belly  and  feet  white.  These 
(logs,  although  tliey  ai>i)ear  similar,  as  to  colour  and 
make,  vary  in  size,  and  seem  the  one  to  suit  the 
shepherd,  the  other  the  drover.  The  dog  of  the 
largest  size  stands  as  high  as  a  sheep;  thus,  when 
his  teeth  are  broken  in  a  proper  manner,  he  can 
take  a  .sheep  by  the  car,  and,  from  his  weight  and 
strength,  hold  it  without  injury:  this  the  smaller  sized 
dog  could  not  do;  but  he  seems  nimbler,  possessed 
of  a  more  fiery  spirit,  and  not  so  liable  to  tire;  how- 
ever, in  folding  pasture  sheep,  he  ap]icars  to  be  too 
busy,  and  to  chase  the  sheep  more  than  is  necessary 
tlic  former,  iherefore,  is  the  most  proper  for  the  shep 
herd. 

The  county  of  Dorset  lays  claim  to  this  breed  of 
dogs;  and  they  are  certainly  to  be  found  more  gene- 
rally in  that  county  than  in  any  other:  but  they  are 
most  frequently  seen  in  Smit'hfield,  attending  the 
London  drovers.  'I"he  hair  of  these  dogs  is  a  ne- 
ces.sary  protection 


they  are  better  formed  than  the  breed  beliue  men 
tioned;  as  a  large  dog,  on  those;  rocky  mountains, 
would  he  liable  to  fall  down  the  iirecipices,  not  being 
so  sure-footed  as  those  smaller  short-legged  dogs. 

In  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  strong 
large  dog,  larger  than  either  of  those  before  describ- 
ed, somewhat  like  a  sort  which  is  termed  the  house- 
dog: some  of  these  dogs  are  possessed  of  wonderful 
sagacity.  The  shepherd  who  superintended  my  flock 
at  Skegnest,  and  had  the  care  of  upwards  of  4000 
sheep  during  the  summer,  in  above  40  pastures,  had 
one  of  this  breed;  the  dogs  name  was  Ball.  About 
tivelve  o'clock  in  the  day  the  shepherd,  or  one  of  his 
sons,  ivould  say,  '^Ball,  it  is  time  to  go  to  shepherd," 
on  which  the  dog  would  set  off,  and  regularly  visit 
every  pasture,  to  see  if  there  were  any  sheep"  over- 
east,  a  circumstance  that,  from  their  long  wool  and 
broad  backs,  frequently  hajipens  in  hot  weather. 

The  dog  ivould,  in  his  round,  on  some  days,  hav^e 
perhaps  forty  sheep  or  upwards  to  help  \\\i.  which  he 
accomplished  by  putting  his  nose  under  the  head,  and 
raising  the  fore  parts,  until  the  sheep  could  rise.' 

In  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  a  very  good  method 
is  practiced,  of  putting  two  posts  at  a  proper  dis 
tance  one  from  the  other,  with  a  rail  across, the  height 
of  a  sheep,  so  that  he  may  at  pleasure  rub  his  back; 
which  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  sheep  bein-' 
over-cast,  as  it  arises  from  an  itching  on  the  baek% 
and  their  attempting  to  roll,  to  rub  the  part.  When 
sheep  get  overcast,  it  sometimes  occasions  almost  im 
mediate  death;  and  where  there  are  many  crows  and 
ravens,  they  will  peck  the  eyes  of  the  sheep  out:  but 
I  have  known  a  sheep  he  over-cast  forty-eight  hours, 
without  injury. 

I  saw  another  striking  in.stance  of  sagacity  in  the 
sheep-dog.  A  man  ha.l  about  sixty  sheep  bringing 
through  Doncaster.  he  walking  before  them,  and 
they  regularly  followed  him.  Seeing  this,  the  people 
thought  the  man  dealt  in  magic;  but  he  had  a  dog, 
which  the  sheep  knew  was  behind:  the  dog  was  not 
observed,  as  he  went  by  the  side  of  the  walls,  along 
the  flag  pavement,  among  the  people;  and  as  the 
sheep  proceeded  slowly,  he  crept  into  the  passages 
and  entries,  and  was  not  seen  to  notice  either  sheep 
or  shepherd.  I  could  mention  many  similar  circum- 
stances, showing  the  great  use  of  these  dogs,  when 
well  broke  and  properly  managed. 

Some  men  have  an  utter  objection  to  the  shep- 
herd's dog:  my  father  had.  He  contended  that  those 
dogs  chased  the  sheep  unnecessarily  about,  and  heated 
them,  thereby  causing, them  to  take  the  scab.  From 
his  reasoning  I  imbibed  the  same  prejudice;  but  w  hen 
I  was  in  Ireland,  where  the  pastures  were  large, and 
the  sheep  wild,  I  began  to  see  they  would  be  usefnl 
\\  hen  I  returned  to  England,  I  bought  a  large  Lin- 
-cohishire  dog,  and  two  whelps  of  the  rough  Dorset 
kind;  after  these  dogs  had  been  made  use  of  for  a 
short  time,  instead  of  the  sheep  being  wilder,  thev 
became  perfectly  submissive  to  the  dogs:  unless  the 
'logs  were  there,  they  would  not  come  near  the  fold; 
but  the  instant  the  dogs  appeared,  they  regularly 
walked  in  with  all  the  composure  imaginable^  We 
had  1500  sheep  during  the  summer;  and  one  shep- 
herd, attended  by  the  large  dog,  managed  them  with 
seemingly  hftle  to  do:  in  the  time  of  harvest  he 
w  orked  the  greatest  part  of  the  day;  and  whil 


(Gen.  Lafayette  has  kindly  proffered  to  the  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  i  pair  of  the  best  shei^ 
lierd's  dogs  to  be  had  in  France.] 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  GRAPES. 
In  copying  the  following  extracts  from  ".i  ride  of 
eie;ht  hundred  miles  in  France,  in  the  aiitmnn  of  1 823 
hy  James  Paul  Cohbetl,"  son  of  the  celebrated  ^^'^,' 
Cobbett;  we  act  under  the  persuasion  that,  from  the 
progress  making  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  this 
country,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  practical  details  of  the  whole  subject;  such  arli- 
cles  as  the  following  will   be  acceptable,  as  well  to 
the  general  reader,  as,  yet  more  especially,  to  those 
who  are  appropriating  a  portion  of  their  time  and 
labour  to  tliis  interesting  object.     All  such  articles  as 
these,  should  be  put  by  farmers  into  the  hands  of 
their  children,  when  not  othenvise  engaged.     The\ 
will  serve,  at  least,  to  give  tiiem  a  general  acquain 
tance  with  matters  that  are  often,  now,  brought  up 
as  topieks  of  conversation,  in   good  society.     As  to 
the  merits  of  the  subject  itself,  we  mean  the  exten- 
sion of  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the  use  of  it  as 
a  table  fruit,  and  of  its  generous  juice  as  a  table  bev- 
erage, it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.     AVe 
hold  it  to  be  an   imperative  "duty  with  every  good 
citizen,  who   would  promote  tlie"  happiness  "of  his 
country,  and  the  dignity  of  his  species,  to  lend  his 
hand  to  every  project  which  may  be,  in  the  smallesi 
degree,  calculated  to  banish  the  degrading  and  per 
nicious  use  of  ardent  spirits:  nay  more,  we  conceive 
it  to  he  as  dishonorable  to  the  character,  as  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  nation, 
that  a  heavy  tax  is  not  at  once  had  upon  ardent  spirits! 
until  every  one.  bearing  the  image  of  a  m.-in,  should 
have  to  pay  at  least  twenty-five  cents  for  the  quanti- 
fy required  to  make  himself  a  beasl.] 


,  ,  .        .,, .e  mov- 

ing tlie  turnip  fold,  the  dog  kept  the  sheep  back,  so 
.     ,   ,,  .,       ,.  ,       |'''"t  the  shepherd  could  shift  the  hurdles  alone.— 

ainst  the  seventy  ol  weather,  |  Now  this  man  would  not  have  been  able  to  shepherd 

our  flock  witlfout  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  boys 
and  then  not  with  half  the  ease  or  so  well:  I  am! 
therefore,  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  on  a  large  farm, 
where  the  pastures  are  spacious,  a  good  do"-  is  at 
least  equal  to  one  man.  ^ 

The  profit  arising  to  the  shepherd  from  these  dogs 
IS  also  great.  The  dog  is  generally  shorn  at  the 
time  of  sheep  shearing,  and  of  the  hair  a  hat  is  com- 
monly made:  and  the  breed  is  now  so  sought  after, 
that  the  wliel(te  are  frequently  sold  for  a  guinea,  or 
upward*,  each. 


as  they  have  to  he  by  the  frtlil  side  during  man\  cold 
days,  while  the  sdiepherd  is  dressing  the  flock.  There 
is  also  a  small  sheep-dog.  long  in  the  body,  and  short 
m  the  leg,  with  strong  hair  upon  hinr,  some  of  this 
breed  are  red,  some  black,  generally  having  white 
ahout  the  neck  and  face:  they  are  "to  be  found  m 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Tiiese  do"s  are 
so  wonderfully  sagacious,  that  it  is  well  auf  hentleated 
they  know  the  brands  of  the  sheep,  and  will  select 
their  master's  sheep  from  others,  on  parts  of  the 
mountains  inaccessible   to  man.     For  this  service 


"I  see  that  there  is  very  little  variety  in  the  mode 
of  cultivating  the  vine  in  France,  as"  far  as  I  havi; 
gone  through  the  country.  In  all  the  vipeyards  that 
I  have  seen,  the  vines  are  filanted  in  ro'ws.  The 
rows  are  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  the  vines 
in  the  row  from  two  to  tliree  feet  iVom  each  other 
The  vines  seldom  get  up  to  above  Ibur  or  five  feci 
high.  They  are  cut  down,  in  the  montli  of  Februa- 
ry, or  thereabouts,  very  close.  There  is  ,h  hftle  of 
the  last  year's  wood  left,  but  not  many  inches  of  it, 
to  give  new  wood  for  the  next  season."  AVhen  they 
begin  to  shoot  in  the  .sjuing,  there  arc  stakes,  of 
either  round  or  split  coppice  wood,  which  are  about 
four  feet  long  and  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diame- 
ter; and  one  of  these  stakes  is  stuck  into  the  ground 
near  the  stem  of  each  vine.  The  stakes  are  intended 
to  give  a  hold  to  the  tendrils,  by  the  means  of  which 
the  vines  clind)  up,  and  thus  keep  themselves  clear 
from  tlie  ground. 

"The  neighbourhood  of  Toui-s,  is  a  great  place  for 
vines,  and  for  making  fine  wines.  The  vinta^fc  o!" 
the  blac't  gntpe  is  not  quite  finished  here,  aiid''that 
of  the  white  grapes  is  not  begun.  In  Uiis  part  of  ■ 
France,  llicy  let  the  white  grapes  hang  as  long  as 
possible,  before  they  gather  tfiem;  because  fhey^say 
it  makes  the  wine  .stronger  and  of  better  flavour.— 
The  snow  is,  they  tell  ine,  sometimes 
ground,  before  the  grapes  are  gathered. 

"I  saw  a  great  many  acres  of  vineyard  to-day.— 
'Hie  vines  look  iTeautiful  at  this  tim<'.  (7th  No\"enu- 
ber,)  with  all  their  leaves  ofl'  and  loads  of  grapes 
hanging  upon  them.  The  vines,  which  are  planted 
m  cuttmgs  or  slips,  (just  as  gooseberries  and  currants 
are)  of  the  last  year's  wood,  begin  to  bear  when 
about  four  or  five  years  old.  An  acre  of  vineyard  of 
the  best  sort  of  vines,  in  full  bearing,  is  worth,  at 
Tours,  about  .S .000  tVancs  (or  S600.1 
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•■This  year,  tlit y  i-ay.  the  vines  ivill  yield  from  10 
to  12  barrels  of  ^vil]e  to  the  acre,  each  barrel  holdin 
80  English  iviiie  gallons.  The  barrel  Avill  brins;  from 
f.n  (o  60  francs,  (or  10  to  $12)  at  this  place.  But  the 
■wine  of  (his  year  will  not  be  of  the  best  qvujit}',  on 
acenunt  of  the  g,Tapns  i\ot  having  ripened  qvickly, 
^vllicll  they  sliould  do  to  iiialcc  Aery  \f.noA  Avine. — 
Some  of  the  vines  are  ver}-  old;  some  of  (hem  forty, 
-onie  fifty  years  old.  The  land  round  Tours  is  hilly; 
luieommonly  eood  strong;  land,  and  stony,  which  is 
j«-t  the  character  to  suit  the  vine.  There  is  much 
rock  in  the  hills  here,  and  the  ^vine  makers  have 
eaves  hewed  out  of  the  rock  under  the  broiv  of  the 
bills,  in  which  to  deposit  tbe  wine,  and  to  carry  on 
I  lie  process  of  making  it. 

'■Some  of  the  vines  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  are 
eultivated  in  the  e^policr  fashion.  This  is  not.  how- 
ever, generally  the  case,  where  there  is  any  consi- 
derable quantity  of  vineyard  together.  The  common 
■>vay  is  to  stick  one  stake,  about  4  feet  hi^h,up  to  each 
vine.  The  stakes  are  pulled  up  at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  no  longer  wanted,  and  placed  aAvay  in  a 
stack,  just  as  hop  poles  are  in  England.  The  stakes 
urc,as  I  said  before,  made  of  coppice  wood,hazel,ash 
and  other  kinds.  They  do  not  last  above  a  couple  of 
years,  for  if  used  longer,  they  become  rotten,  and 
are  easily  broken  by  the  wind.  I  was,  \vben  at  Cha- 
teauroux,  informed,  that,  further  to  the  south,  the 
cultivators  of  the  vine  make  use  of  stakes  of  the 
locust,  which,  they  say,  grow  in  coppices,  and  last  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  locust,  in  France,  is 
gcnerall}'  called  rol/miu. 
'■There  is  a  kind  of  grape,  ivhich  I  saw  on  some 
>  vines  here,  made  use  of  to  give  a  colour  to  the  red 
wine:  w  hen  this  grape  is  squeezed,  the  juice  is  of  a 
line  dark  colour,  a  mixture  of  purple  and  red.  It  is 
mane  use  of  in  giving  a  coloiu'  to  all  red  wine,  which 
could  not  have  the  tine  colour  that  we  see  in  it,  but 
for  the  use  of  this  sort  of  grape.  The  vintage  of  the 
while  grapes  begnis  this  year  about  this  time. 

'■The  Inmches  of  grapes  are  cut  I'rora  the  vine«  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  scissors;  they  are  then  put  into 
large  baskets,  which  tiie  gatherers  carry  to  one  side 
of  the  vinej  ;iid,  and  then  the  grapes  are  tipped  into 
liibs  placed  ready  for  their  reception.  The  tubs, 
when  filled,  are  carrie.d  home  in  a  cart  or  wagon, 
and  the  grajjes  are  then  (while  in  the  tub,)  pounded 
or  bruised  by  a  stout  and  pretty  heavy  piece  of  wood 
which  is  made  u.^e  of  by  hand.  From  the  tubs,  the 
gr.ipes  are  thrown  into  a  lery  large  vat,  as  soon  as 
fliey  are  sufficiently  bruised.  In  this  vat  the  pulp  of 
the  bruised  grapes,  and  their  juice  altogether,  re- 
main for  as  much  as  a  iveek  or  ten  days,  covered 
over  as  beer  is  when  set  to  work,  in  order  to  under- 
go the  fermentation  that  is  necessary;  during  the 
fermoddtinn,  the  pulp  and  juice  in  the  vat  rise  up. 
just  as  bread  does  that  is  made  of  yeast.  After  rising 
up  and  frothing  for  some  time,  the  head  sinks,  as 
ihat  of  beer  does,  and  then  the  fermentation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  at  an  end.  As  soon  as  this  sink- 
ing takes  place,  the  juice  that  (lows  in  the  vat  is 
drawn  ofl,  leaving  tlie  pulp  and  the  juice  which  that 
still  retains,  behind.  The  juice  thus  drawn  off, 
is  considered  to  make  the  best  wine  of  the  vin- 
tige;  when  this  juice  is  drawn  off,  all  that  which 
remains  in  the  vat  is  taken  out  and  pn  ssed  in 
■  ihe  wine  press.  The  juice  runs  aivay  from  the 
press  into  a  large  tub  sunk  in  the  ground,  from  which 
it  is  emptied  directly  into  the  barrel.  There  is 
i\othing  at  all  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and, 
from  the  time  that  it  is  first  put  into  the  barrel,  it  re- 
mains there  until  it  is  drawn  off  to  bottle.  The  bung- 
hole  of  the  barrel,  after  receiving  the  juice,  must  be 
left  open,  covered  only  by  a  vine  leaf,  for  about  ten 
days,  in  order  that  all  fermentation  may  subside 
before  the  barrel  be  made  close  for  good.  This  is 
the  ivhole  process  of  the  vintage,  as  far  as  relates 
lo  the  red  u-ine.  That  of  tlie  ii'liite  teine  is  somewhat 
diflerent.  The  white  grapes  must  be  pressed  direct- 
ly after  they  have  been  bruised,  and  instead  of  kr- 


menting  in  the  vat,  pulj)  and  juice  all  mixed  toge 
ther,  like  the  red  ivine,  the  white  wine  must  not"be 
allow  ed  to  ferment  till  it  has  undergone  all  the  press- 
ing and  separation  of  the  pulp  from  the  juice.     It 
must  be  bruised,  pressed  and  put  to  ferment  in  the 
barrel,  without  there  being  any  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween these  different  stages  of  the  process.     The 
reason  for  this  is,  (hat  if  the  white  wine  were  to  bi 
allowed  to  ferment  like  the   red,  when  its  juice  i 
mixed  along  with  the  ])ulp  of  the  grapes,  and  their 
stalks,  the  pulp  and  the  stalks  would  spoil  the  fo/o«r 
of  the  wine,  and  the  wine  would  not,  in  fact,  be 
white  wine  at  all." 


GRAPE  SEEDS  FROiM  MADEIRxV. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  imported  from  Madeira  some 
of  (he  most  approved  kinds  of  grape  seed.  'I'he  vines 
raised  from  the  seed  will  last  00  to  100  years,  while 
those  from  the  slip  will  last  only  10  to  12  years.  I 
send  you  some  of  the  seed  to  give  your  friends. 
\  cry  respec(fully. 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

JAMES  BOSLEY. 
March  mh,  1825. 

[As  it  is  now  time  to  plant  them,  it  is  recommend 
cd  (o  call  early,  as  Mr.  Bosley  has  been  very  boun 
tiful  in  the  quantity  he  has  sent.] 


how  ready  we  shall  be  to  communicate  things  you 
desire.  '  "    •' 

The  reception  and  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, by  every  one  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  in 
the  Umled  S(ates,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances which  could  have  occurred:  you  may  be 
assured  it  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  those 
to  whom  it  is  known. and  that  knowledge  is  very  ex- 
tended. Your  box  of  wheat  is  a  beautiful  sample.f 
I  shall  not  distribute  it  till  the  autumn;  it  arrived 
too  late  to  be  sown  w  ith  any  prospect  of  doin'^  it 
justice,  at  the  time,  in  cultivation— so  that  the  most 
prudent  course  respecting  it  is,  to  keep  it  for  another 
season.     We  received  plants  of  the  Arracacha  last 

summer,!  but  they  have  not  done  ^vell  with  us 

whether  from  difference  of  climate,  or  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  I  ain  not 
able  to  stale.  We  are  anxious  for  a  further  supply, 
and  if  you  can  aid  us  in  this,  you  will  do  us  service! 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  w  ith  much  respect. 
Your  very  obedient  servant. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  been 
honoured  with  a  diploma,  bearing  the  disting-dished 
name  of  Tiiom.is  Andrew  K.NiCiHT,  conferring  on 
him  the  privileges  of  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  great  institution,  whereof  he  is  the  President — 
great,  because  its  funds  are  immense,  and  its  re- 
searches and  its  beneficence  coextensive  with  all 
parts  of  (he  civilized  world. 

It  ivould  lie  atfectation,  not  to  say  ingratitude, 
were  he  not  to  acknowledge,  that  be  accepts  the  no- 
lice  of  bis  election,  as  a  llatteriiin-  compliment  (o 
lis  humble  labours;  and  he  trusis  that  his  corres- 
pondents, (o  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  that  is 
useful  in  his  journal,  will  hold  him  justified  in  re 
cording  the  following  letters,  connected  with  his  ap 
pointment. 

Ho KTicuLTi'RAi,  Society — Regent-street 
London,  April  28,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  much  gratified  by  the  receijit  of 
the  letter  you  addressed  me,  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Douglass,  and  am  pleased  that  1  am  thus  enabled  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  you. 

The  council  of  the  Society,  having  recommeBded 
you  for  election,  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Society,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  (in  a  packet 
which  accom]ianies  this  letter,)  your  Diploma,  with 
a  list  of  the  Society  published  last  year,  and  a  copy 
of  the  chapter  of  our  laws  relating  to  correspondin 
members.     The  original  laws  being  out  of  jirint.  will 
be  sent  you  when  rejirinted.     You  have  also  here 
with  the  printed  notice  we  usually  send  to  our  cor 
responiUng  members,  and  two  Reports  for  1823  and 
1821,  on  our  new  garden,  with  the  laws  for  the  re 
gulation  of  the  same.* 

The  copy  of  the  American  Farmer  is  a  verj'  use- 
ful addition  to  our  librarj',  and  we  shall  be  ha])py  to 
receive  from  30U  the  continuation  of  it.  Our  official 
acknowledgements  for  this  work,  and  for  the  seeds 
supplied  by  Mr.  Harrison,  ivhich  you  were  so  good 
s  to  send  us  by  Mr.  Douglas,  are  I'n  the  packet  witli 
the  diploma.  You  will  perceive  from  the  nature  of 
our  institution,  and  from  the  general  vie\-.-  the  docu- 
ments I  have  sent  you  will  furnish,  in  what  way  you 
can  render  us  service;  aiui  as  reciprocity  of  kind 
offices  is  one  of  our  ruling  principles,  I  need  not  add 


John 


JOS.  SABINE,  Secretanj. 
S.  Skinner,  Es^. 


HORTICULTrR.VL  SoCIETY ReGENT-STREET, 

London,  Jan.  10,  1825. 

Dear  Sir, — The  separate  packet  enclosed  liere- 
wi(h  was  prei)ared  to  he  despatched  to  you,  with 
others,  in  May;  but  circumstances,  not  within  my 
control,  prevented  their  despatch. 

I  trust  you  will  not  consider  the  omission  as  inten- 
tional, which  is  the  most  remote  from  the  real  cause. 
I  trust  to  hear  from  you  speedily  in  reply,  and  hope 
(or  a  continuance  of  your  valued  correspondence. 

I  have  added  the  list  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
1824,  in  which  you  will  observe  a  great  extension  of 
our  members  of  all  descriptions.  You  will  also  re- 
ceive our  official  thanks  for.the  seeds  you  were  so 
good  to  send  us  by  Dr.  McCulloch.  from  whom  I  had 
(he  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  29th  of 
May  last. 

The  additional  volume,  and  preface  of  another 
volume  of  your  interesting  work,  were  d  uly  received . 
and  presented  to  the  Society,  as  you  will  perceive 
by  the  enclosed  acknowledgement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  SABINE,  Secretary. 
John  S.  Skin.ner,  Esq. 


ZIVRA^  :e:C077O]MS'. 


'A  plan  of  the  garden,  also,  has  been  received. 


ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  OBTAINING 
WATER,  BY  BORING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Since  my  return,  after  an  absence  of  a  month 
from  my  farm,  I  have  read  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.Mansfield.on  the  subject  of  boring 
for  water.  As  far  as  their  explanation  goes,  they  are 
correct,  excepting  in  the  latter  clause  of  each  paper. 
INIr.  M.  says,  that  "as  there  are  few  places  where  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  the  production  of  springs 
do  exist,  there  are  still  finver  where  (hey  exist  and 
cannot  fini,  an  outlet,  and  that  it  is  only  in  such 
places  where  these  outlets  or  springs  are  seen,  that 
any  advantage  from  borins-  can  be  obtained.''  And 
where,  sir,  do  such  places  not  exist?  Every  fittle 
brook  and  rivulet — the  springs  that  form  rivers,  wells 
that  are  formed  by  art,  all  indicate  to  the  borer 
where  he  may  obtain  water;  and  even  if  a  region  could 


t  Sent  by  Tench  Tilghman,  Esq.   of  Talbot  county, 
Maryland,  at  the   Editor's  Instance — and  probably  the  ' 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  sample  of  white  wheat  ever  | 
seen  in  England. 

}  A  very  nutritious  and  valuable  plant  from  the  Oro- 
noco,  resembling  the  sweet  potato. 
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be  discovered  where  there  were  no  i^prings  within  a 
thousand  miles,  still  there,  if  the  borer  could  go  down 
to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
he  would  svet  water.  In  New  York  there  are  many 
spontaneous  spruits;  some  that  were  obtained  by 
digging,  and  some  that  found  outlets  for  themselves. 
At  present  the  Manhattan  Company  are  boring  for 
water.  Unfortunately  for  tlie  theory,  they  have  chosen 
a  sjiot  where  a  thick  primitive  rock  lies  unbroken;  of 
course,  until  tlieyhave  bored  through  that  rock, or  un- 
til they  shall  encounter  several  fissures  in  that  rock, 
tliey  cannot  expect  water.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
deterred  from  continuing  the  experiment.  I  will  put 
them  in  a  way  of  getting  a  spontaneous  flow  of  water 
at  a  trilling  expense,  and  their  machinery,  can  for  a 
time,  be  removed  from  the  present  spot  to  another 
where  a  neiv  attempt  I'an  be  made.  At  the  corner 
of  ISIaiden  lane  and  William-street  is  a  corporation 
pump;  the  well  was  dug  by  them  about  t^venty  years 
ago.  While  the  well-digger  was  at  work,  a  friend  ol 
mine,  luckily,  was  looking  at  him;  the  ladder  by 
which  the  man  descended  lay  near  the  well  at  the 
top — "put  dowij  the  ladder,"  said  the  man  below, 
"I  have  just  struck  a  spring."  The  man  was  but 
just  able  to  reach  the  surface,  when  the  water,  which 
came  up  witli  a  roaring  sound,  not  only  filled  the 
well,  whicli  was  14  feet  deep,  but  actually  ran  over 
into  the  street.  In  a  few  da3s  the  water,  finding 
porous  earth  in  the  well,  soaked  ofl"  and  stood  a  few 
ieet  from  the  surface — this  pump  has  never  been 
pumped  dry,  although  there  have  been  files  in  the 
vicinity  of  six  hour's  continuance.  The  water  was 
deUcious  and  conthiued  so  until  the  well  was  satu- 
rated (rith  the  foul  matter  that  it  absorbed  from  the 
surrounding  earth — the  soakings  of  the  street.  If 
the  Manhattan  Company  could  exclude  the  drip- 
water  from  that  well,  and  bore  dowii  a  few  feet,  four 
would  be  sulticient,  they  could  bring  to  the  surface, 
or  many  feet  above  the  surface,  an  inexhaustible  flow 
of  water.  One  hundred  dollars  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  experiment. 

Now  the  spring  that  supplied  this  well  must  have 
come  from  an  immense  depth,  for  it  was  pure  and 
soft;  whereas  two  other  wells  that  were  begun  at  the 
same  time  in  Broad^vay,  were  dug  to  the  d<pth  of  30 
feet  and  more,  and  the  water  ivas  brackish  immedi- 
ately. Although  all  those  who  are  con^ei'sant  in  hy- 
drostatics adopt  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  respecting 
the  reproduction  of  ^vatpr  and  its  descent  by  the  gra- 
vitating principle,  yet  no  one  has,  thus  far,  accounted 
for  those  sponlaitcuiis  springs  that  are  often  seen  at 
the  side,  near  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  and 
sometimes  on  the  very  top  of  mountiiins.  There  are 
numerous  instances  where  these  springs  have  exist- 
ed for  ages,  undiminished.  Now,  springs  .are  easily 
distinguished  from  reservoirs;  the  latter  are  often 
seen  both  on  plains  and  on  the  tops  of  very  high 
mountains;  Avhen  on  jjl'iins,  they  are  produced  by 
heavy  rains,  and  are  dissipated  by  evaporation — 
when  on  mountains,  they  are  constant,  because  con- 
densation is  continually  going  on.  'I'he  water  is  only 
simple  rain  water,  and  is  soft  and  pure.  Springs,  on 
the  contrary,  assume  a  different  character.  To  give 
one  instance — on  the  side  of  Scholey's  mountain, 
about  30  feet  fjom  the  top,  issues  a  spring  tliat  has 
been  there  for  ages.  It  is  a  chalybeate.  I  was  there 
in  the  last  summer  of  drought.  Not  a  reservoir,  not 
a  pond,  was  to  be  seen  any  where  on  the  top — the 
two  previous  summers  had  lieen  of  uncommon  drought 
— so  that  had  this  sjiring  originated  from  the  leakage 
of  reservoirs  or  ponds  at  the  top,  it  would  have  been 
exhausted  each  sunmier.  This  water,  and  other 
water  that  issues  from  this  mountain,  has  formed  a 
lake  about  five  miles  distance. 

Assuming  the  hj-pothesis  that  "mountains  have 
been  upheaved  by  some  internal  connnotion,"  there 
must  be  innumerable  fissures  and  cavities  through- 
out. Through  these  fissures,  water  gravitates,  and 
through  these  same  fissures  elastic  gasses  escape  up- 
wards.    Water  that  is  gravitating  in  a  horizontal  di- 


rection, under  the  base  of  a  mountain,  may  inter- 
sect a  stream  of  gas;  if  the  gas  be  more  than  ecpia 
lo  the  weight  of  water,  it  will  force  the  water  up 
through  the  fissures,  and  either  find  an  outlet  at  the 
sides  or  at  the  top.  This  «  alcr  will  be  impregnated 
with  the  mineral  quulities  of  the  gas  which  some 
times  is  the  result  of  acid,  and  sometimes  of  alkaline 
combinations.  Sometimes  these  streams  of  gas  and 
water  may  be  present  in  the  midst  of  plains  500  feet 
below  the  surface.  If  we  could  be  assured  of  it,  we 
might  bore  to  that  depth,  and  the  water  woidd  rise; 
more  than  jirobahle,  however,  it  would  be  strongly 
impregnatetl  ivith  salt,  for  I  believe  that  salt  may  be 
obtained  any  where,  at  irregular  depths. 

I  have  reduced  the  theory  of  boring  to  two  points 
— that  we  can  obtain  water  by  encountering  superfi- 
cial .springs,  and  again  by  ccnlral  springs.  Superfi- 
cial springs  are  those  ^vaters  that  we  obtain  by  the 
simple  laws  of  gravitation — water  is  formed  on  the 
tops  of  mountains;  it  percolates  through  fissures  and 
porosities;  descends  below  the  base  of  the  mountain 
runs  horizontally,  and  is  intersected  by  a  well  digger, 
or  borer — this  water  has  no  pulse — no  ebb  nor  flow- 
it  forms  ritiers  and  lakes.  Central  springs  are  those 
waters  that  have  gravitated,  unobstructed,  to  the 
point  whence  gravitation  ceases.  Sui-ely  there  is 
such  a  point,  and  as  water  has  been  gravitating  ever 
since  the  creation,  some  must  have  reached  this 
point.  It  vvill  ever  be  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
the  central  po»ver  is,  that  propels  from  it  all  such 
matter  as  is  presented.  There  are  many  things  that 
gravitate  to  this  point,  both  with  water,  and  apart 
from  it — caloric,  atmospherical  gasses,  &c.  The 
central  poiver,  vvhatever  it  may  be,  is  of  such  force 
as  to  thro\v  from  it  all  extraneous  matter.  The  ngeftj, 
that  this  povver  employs  is,  undouhledlj',  gas — not 
the  common  gas  that  is  extricated  from  beds  of  min- 
erals, but  pure  clastic  oxygen  gas — as  this  gas  pro- 
ceeds upwards  to  the  surface,  it  is  sometimes  united 
with  other  gasses,  such  as  alkaline  or  acid,  or  other 
mephitic  gasses.  If  it  escape  upwards  through  the 
ocean,  the  proportion  of  other  gasses  is  so  small  as 
that  the  atmosphere  is  fitter  for  respiration  than  on 
land.  ^Vater,  therefore,  that  is  propelled  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  central  power,  I  call  central  springs;  thev 
have  a  pulse,  an  ebb  and  flow — they  form  the  reci- 
procating springs — and  form,  too,  seas  and  oceans. — 
As  this  subject  is  investigated  by  the  learned,  a  new 
theory  of  the  tides  will  be  elicited — for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  present  theory  of  the  tides  is  not  the 
correct  one.  The  similarity  of  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  has  led  to  its  adoption.  As  there  is  a  given 
unpetus  to  the  earth,  enabling  it  to  revolve  round  its 
own  centre  every  i4  hours — there  may  be  an  inter- 
nal power,  of  sufficient  strength  to  force  from  itself, 
all  transmitted  matter,  at  stated  intervals;  say  every 
I'i  hours,  as  with  the  tides.  The  more  direct  the 
conmiunication  is  between  the  outlet,  and  the  agent 
of  the  central  poiver,  the  more  regular  will  be  the 
ebb  and  flow.  If  we  pursue  this  idea,  more  satisfac- 
tory results  may  be  obtained  than  with  the  present 
system.  Now,  we  are  obliged  to  take  much  for  grant- 
ed, and  overlook  the  singular  and  glaring  fact,  that 
lakes,  as  large  as  some  seas,  are  unaffected  by  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  moon,  although  the  volume 
of  water  could  be  as  easily  elevated,  or  depressed,  as 
the  ocean.  There  is  no  accounting,  to  a  certainty,  for 
the  ebb  and  Row.  It  may  reciprocate  oi\  a  large 
scale,  as  some  springs  are  suijposed  to  reciprocate 
But  this  may  furnish  matter  for  another  pajier.  All 
that  I  want  to  advance  at  present,  is,  that  we  may 
get  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  at  whatever  place 
we  may  choose  to  bore  for  it; — and  that  ;;.>e  ivaler 
thus  obtained,  is  entirely  independent  of  gravitation 

and  that  by  tubing  down  to  a  certain  deptli,  all 
soakings  of  foul  matter  will  he  shut  out.  Mr.  Tyson 
observes,  that  it  is  the  practice  to  tube  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  bored  iveUs.  This  only  applies  to 
those  wells  that  have  been  bored  for  salt.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  exclude  the  fresh  water;  and  as  saltwater 


may  not  be  obtained  until  a  considerable  di  ptii  has 
been  bored,  say  500  feet,  the  well  must  be  tulied 
down  to  that  depth.  It  is  a  different  afl'air  «hin  we 
bore  merely  for  fresh  water.  From  60  to  SO  feet  is 
quite  sufficient  in  any  case.  Water,  according  to 
Mr.  Tyson,  in  its  ascent  through  the  bored  well,  may 
encounter  fissures,  and  run  off.  In  no  instance  has 
it  occurred  in  my  experience.  These  fissnvcs  are 
either  traversed  by  ivater  or  gas — both  rush  to  tlie 
vacuum  above,  and  the  ivater  below  is  not  depressed 
nor  carried  oft'  laterally,  but  rises  up  with  the  upper 
stratum.  To  tube  below  these  springs  we  must  ex- 
clude tliem — and  after  going  down  300  feet  wilh 
tid)es,  the  springs  or  veins  that  we  may  find,  may 
not  possess  sufficient  force  to  make  them  rise  above 
the  surface; — from  (JO  to  80  feet  is  tube  enough. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C. 


SFOB.TIM'G  OIiIO. 


SPORTING  AND  OTHER  ANECDOTES, 

AND    MISCELL.INEOUS    ITEMS, 

Taken  chiefly  from  late  Eitgtish  papers  reeeired  at  the  office 

of  Ike  Jimcritan  Farmer. 

Difference  between  the  Euglish  and  .American  Han. 
— The  Monkleigh  harriers  met  at  Littleham,  Devon, 
on  Monday  last,  and  started  a  hare  on  Northani 
Ridge;  she  ran  through  Littleham,  crossed  the  river 
at  Landcross;  from  thence  to  Monkleigh,  over  the 
river  Torridge  three  times  at  ^Vear  Gift'ord,  pursu- 
ing her  way  to  Uideford,  Hunshaw,  Alverdiscott,  and 
\V'estleigh,  where  she  was  killed,  having  run  through 
ten  parishes  from  tenia  the  Hioivn'jig  to  four  in  the 
iiftcrnoon,  aflTording  equal  fatigue  and  jjleasure  to 
the  sportsmen.  

Sagacity  of  a  Fox.— A  few  days  ago,  t'.vo  foxes 
were  discovered  in  the  gardens  at  Houston,  Cheshire, 
the  seat  of  Sir  T.  Stanley.  One  of  them  aflorded 
much  s|iort,  and  was  killed;  the  other  »\  as  permit- 
ted to  escape.  Sir  Thomas's  hounds  drove  a  fine 
dog-fox  from  cover,  and  had  a  glorious  run  ivilh 
him  to  Brinistage — in  the  whole  a  distance  of  about 
iO  miles.  Being  closely  pursued,  Reynard  made  for 
a  farm-house  there,  and  leaped  on  a  wall  about  six 
feet  high,  and  from  thence  on  an  adjoining  cait- 
house  three  feet  higher,  close  to  the  dwelling-house, 
ivhich,  on  that  side  is  nearly  covered  ivith  ivy.  This 
afforded  too  fine  a  shelter  to  be  lost,  and  up  it  did 
the  cunning  animal  creep,  till  he  had  gained  the 
roof,  smd  was  screened  from  observation!  The 
hounds  soon  came  uji,  and  had  the  scent  fresh  to  the 
wall,  where  they  were  oblig.-d  to  "stop  at  a  gage," 
and  the  jiursuit  terminati^ri,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointmcni  of  a  large  field.  lu  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  farmer  was  annoyed  by  the  barking  of 
his  yard-dog,  which,  the  next  morning,  was  observed 
making  several  attempts  to  get  on  the  cart-house. 
This  aflijrdcd  a  clue  lo  the  farmer  that  some  strange 
visitor  was  near, and  he  accordingly  got  a  ladder,  and 
mounted  the  roof,  where  snugly  couchant  in  a  spout, 
closely  shaded  l)y  the  i\v,was  sly  Reynard!  The  ani- 
mal immediately  inaile  a  fresli  start,  descended  to 
the  cart-house  and  the  ground,  and  once  more  got 
into  the  fields  without  injury. 
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Haltimoke,  Friday,  March  25,  18i25. 


Accordini;;  to  the  terms  of  tliis  pajier,  the  sub- 
scn])tion  money  is  now  due  lor  the  7(h  vohmie,a!id 
«c  trust  that  no  Tr'n  nd  of  the  cstabUshiiient  will  wait 
to  be  further  called  on.  If  those  who  liaie.by  pai'- 
licular  indulKence,  been  permitted  to  lull  in  arrears, 
do  not  ineim  to  pay,  we  should  take  it  as  a  kind 
ness  that  they  would  say  so,  that  we  may  know  what 
we  have  to  depend  en. 


The  Board  op  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural i^oeiety,  had  a  full  and  very  satisf  etory 
meeting  at  Eutaw,  the  residence  of  B.  W.Hall, Esq, 
There  was  much  discussion  and  interchange  of  sen- 
timent on  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  the  as;ricul- 
tural  interests  of  the  state;  and  various  resolutions 
were  passed,  Avhercof  we  have  only  room  at  present, 
to  mention — one  instructini;  .1.  S.  Skinner,  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  to  invite,  in  the  name  of  the 
Societ)-,  the  attendance  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Heads  of  the  Departments 
at  their  next  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  House- 
liold  Manufactures,  to  be  held  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond days  of  June  next — One  appointing  James 
Carroll,  D.  Williamson,  and  J.  S.  Skinner  to 
prepare  and  circulate  handbills  in  reference  to  the 
next  Exhibition — Another,  appointing  James  Cox, 
B.^\^Hall  and  J.  S.  Skinner  to  [irocure  the  premium 
plate — And  another,  which  ought  perhaps  to  have 
preceded  the  foregoing,  as  the  ';;ica/is  should  precede 
the  end,  in  the  follo\ving  words,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  each  Trustee, 

THE  TrEASITRER,  the  SECRETARY,  AND  THE  COR- 
RESPONDING Secuetary,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
be^iested,  TO  pay  in  at  least  !:30  previous  to, 

OR  AT  THE  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  BoARD. 

Other  proceedings  were  had.  of  which  due  notice 
will  l>e  taken. 


These  may  be  had  at  the  otfice  of  the  American  Far- 
mer.    See  his  letter  in  this  paper. 

Barley — 0/  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  just  receiv- 
ed by  the  Editor  from  Com.  Hpll,  in  the  Pacific — about 
one  peck;  apply  at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer, 
without  loss  of  time.  Some  had  better  be  reserved  for 
fall  sowing. 

Wheat — Of  large,  flinty,  transparent  grain,  from  Mr. 
Shaler,  at  Algiers.  This  belongs,  in  fact,  to  Mr.  Au- 
ditor Pleasanton,  of  Washington,  and  came  to  the  Edi- 
tor by  mistake — Mr.  P.  authorises  its  distribution — but 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  be  spring  or  fall  wheat. 

Cuttings — From  Col.  T.  Emory,  of  the  "Scrivener's 
Red"  Apple,  believed  to  have  originated  in  Queen  Ann's 
county.  As  a  winter  table  apple,  it  is  only  inferior  to 
the  g-reen  pippin,  and  for  eating,  cider  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness, it  is  excelled  by  none;  besides  being  almost 
a  constant  bearer.  A  fuller  account  of  it  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Subscribers  to  the  Farmer  will  please  call 
for  the  cuttings,  of  which  there  are  three  dozen. 

Cotton  Seed. — The  Editor  can  supply  seed  of  the 
Common  Cotton,  and  of  the  Nankin  Cotton,  which 
grows  of  lasting  yellow  colour,  to  any  gentleman  who 
may  wish  to  make  small  experiments  in  iMaryland. 

In  this  way,  things  of  this  sort  will  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed; and  we  repeat,  that  subscribers  must  come,  or 
send,  and  take  away,  leaving  only  their  names  and  re- 
sidence, with  the  promise  of  giving  fair  trial  and  not- 
ingjhe  result 


Tobacco. — ^We  can  make  m  quotations  of  tobac- 
00 — there  have  not  been  a  dozen  hogsheads  inspect- 
ed, and  no  sales. 


Veritas,  in  reply  to  Agricola,  can  go  in  the  same  vo- 
lume only  by  being  published  at  the  bottom  of  the  In- 
dex lo  that  volume,  where  we  shall  place  it. 


SEEDS,  GRAINS,  FRUITS,  &c. 

Deposittd  icitli  the  Editor  of  the  Jlmerican  Farmer  for  g)-a- 
tuitous  distribution  to  his  Hubsa^ibcrs. 

Of  those  things  we  propose  to  keep  a  more  regular 
register  than  we  have  hitherto  done; — but  we  regret 
very  sensibly  the  impossibility  of  making  the  distribii- 
iion  as  widely  as  we  could  wish.  We  have  attempted 
'o  do  it  heretofore,  but  experience  has  taught  us,  lliat  it 
would  be  more  than  sufilcient  employment  for  an  expert 
clerk  to  make  up  the  packets,  were  we  to  attempt  to  send 
parcels  lo  one  half  of  those  to  whom  every  considera- 
tion invites  us  to  show  such  civilities,  and  by  whom 
we  know  they  would  be  properly  received,  and  turned 
to  the  best  account.  The  most  that  we  can  promise, 
therefore,  is  to  place  =uch  things  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer,  where  any  subscriber  may  call,  or 
if  a  non-resident,  can  get  his  correspondent  here  to 
call  and  take  a  portion.  All  that  is  asked  is,  that  his 
name  be  left,  together  with  his  residence,  as  a  means 
of  future  information,  should  it  be  desirable  to  make 
inquiries. 

These  must  Ijc  standing  regulations  that  we  wish  to  be 
generally  understood.  For  the  present  we  have  to 
take  note  of 

Winter  Grixon  Apples — .\  rare  and  valuable  table 
fruit,  supposed  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  Somerset  coun- 
ty, Maryland;  these  from  J.  B.  Morris,  Esq.  a  Trustee 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  to  whom  appli- 
cation may  be  made  for  cuttings. 

Grape  Seed — Two  gallons  imported  by  .Iames  Bos- 
12T,  Esq.  especially  for  the  use  of  AmericaD  VigneroDB, 


IN  PRESS,  and  will  be  puUished  in  a  few  days,  by 
JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  comer  of  Market  and  ISeliiderc- 
sis.  Baltimore,  (price,  bound  Jl — in  boards,  8"i  cts.) 
a  practical  treatise 
On  Vie  Diseases  of  the  Foot  of  the  Horse, 
Containing  a  correct  description  of  heir  Nature,  Caus- 
es, and  Methods  of  Prevention,  with  suggestions  of 
improved  plans  of  treatment,  founded  on  physiologi- 
cal principles.  Also,  Rules  of  Shoeing,  by  which  the 
ordinary  evils  attending  this  process  may  be  in  some 
measure  prevented.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
General  Charles  Kidgely,  of  Hampton — by  Richard 
Hayward  Budd,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  improved  by  the  author. 
This  work  has  been  submitted  to  several  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  many  years  familiar  with  the  treatment 
of  horses,  and  they  are  of  opinion  it  is  a  valuable  prac- 
tical work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  may  own  a  horse,  and  regard  the  comfort  and 
health  of  this  useful  animal.  The  work  was  published 
in  England  a  few  years  ago  by  the  author,  who  non  re- 
sides in  Baltimore.  There  is  a  review  of  it,  of  some 
length,  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  for  April,  lS16,and 
continued  in  the  number  for  May,  in  wbicli  the  author 
and  the  work  are  both  noticed  with  great  respect.  The 
following  short  extracts  from  the  review,  are  selected 
in  order  to  show  how  Mr.  BuJd's  labour  and  science 
have  been  appreciated. 

"Mr.  Budd,  we  look  upon,  from  the  testimony  of  his 
book,  to  stand  in  the  superior  rank  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, and  lie  seems  to  be  in  need  of  nothing  but  the 
opportunities,  to  evince  Jiis  claim  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion of  merit  and  utility  in  the  professional  line  which 
he  has  chosen." 

"We  tliink  this  author's  choice  of  subjects  judicious, 
as  confined  to  particular  accidental  and  difficult  diseases  of 
the  horse,  on  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ence." "Tracts  like  these,  of  the  practical  expedience 
of  the  author,  are  far  more  valuable  at  the  present 
time,  and  ought  to  be  in  far  greater  request,  tli-an  gene- 
ral veterinary  treatises,  with  which  the  British  public 
has  been  long  since  furnished  to  satiety."  "We  con- 
clude with  strongly  recommending  this  book,  not  only 
on  the  score  of  its  practical  and  professional  ability, 
but  for  those  traits  of  humanity  and  feeling,  which  are 
occasionally  visible." 
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AORXCVLTURS. 


STONE  HME, 

On  the  use  of,  as  a  >namire—atul  on  the  constmclion  of 

kilns  for  btiming  it. 

Baltimore  counli/,  261A  Feb.  1885. 
TO  THE  EDITOR, 

In  ans\ver  to  your  inquiries,  respecting  tlie  con- 
struction of  Lime  Kilns,  and  the  use  of  Lime  as  a 
manure.  I  communicate  the  following  results  of  my 
own  experience. 

A  kiln  in  which  a  tliousand  hushels  may  be  burn- 
edi  I  think  the  proper  size.  The  mason's  charge  for 
building  such  a  one,  or  of  any  siven  dimensions,  four 
dollars  for  every  hundred  bushels  the  kiln,  on  trial, 
will  turn  out.  The  hearth  is  an  oval,  the  longer  di- 
ameter? feet  G  inches,  and  the  shorter  5  feet  0  inch- 
es. About  two  feet  above  the  hearth,  the  kiln  is 
enlarged  nine  inches  to  form  the  bench,  which  serves 
to  support  a  vault, called  the  arch,  shaped  like  the 
upper  part  of  an  oven,  constructed  of  the  larger 
pieces  of  lime  stone  that  are  to  be  burned,  and  to 
receive  the  fuel  beneath,  and  support  the  stone 
thrown  in  from  the  top.  From  the  bench  upward,  the 
kiln  is  gradually  expanded,  preserving  the  shape  of 
the  inside  of  an  egg  shell,  to  its  greatest  dimension, 
si.\teen  feet  across,  and  fourteen  feet  above  the 
bench;  thence  it  is  contracted  so  as  to  be  fourteen 
feet  diameter  at  the  top,  the  whole  depth  being 
eighteen  feet.  An  excavation  large  eno'.gh  to  con 
tain  the  whole  structure  except  the  breast  and  wing 
walls,  is  made  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  for  the  conveni 
ence  of  approaching  the  top  with  carts  to  tilt  in  the 
stone  on  the  arch.  Two  men  can  attend  the  burn 
ing,  which  lakes  t^vo  nights  and  three  days,  of  un 
remitting  labour.  Four  perches  of  stone,  34  feet  9 
inches  solid  measure,  yield  one  hundred  bushels  of 
lime,  and  tivo  cords  of  half-seasoned  wood  w  ill  burn 
that  quantity.  The  drawings  that  accompany  this 
communication,  will  assist  to  explain  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  lime  kiln. 

My  manner  of  spreading  lime  is,  to  mark  on  tbe 
ploughed  ground  so  many  squares  as  I  intend  to  »ut 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  to  place  at  every  i-oint 
where  the  Unes  intersect,  a  bushel  of  unslacked  lime. 
After  a  few  days,  or  after  the  first  rain,  tl«  lime 
slakes  and  pulvirlzes,  and  is  then  easily  si/read  b}' 
■shovels  with  sufficient  equality.  The  linii  is  mea- 
sured from  the  kiln  into  carts  drawn  by  tivo  horses, 
that  contain  15  bushels  each,  and  the  "'rivers,  with 
each  a  hoc,  draw  out  15  heaps,  as  niarly  equal  as 
they  can ,  at  the  jiroper  places.  This  .'  have  found  to 
be  sufliciently  accurate. 

My  first  (rial  of  lime  for  manure,  was  made  in  the 
year  1819,  with  :i,S-li  bushels,  applied  in  quantities 
varying  from  50  to  130  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  land 
that  received  the  greatest  amount,  is  tlie  most  im- 
proved. One  field,  very  much  exhausted  at  that 
time,  and  not  originally  of  good  quality.  I  Ik  lieve 
to  have  improved  in  its  fertility  three  fold  at  least, 
on  one  part  of  it,  and  from  anotlier  part  of  it  I  have 
sold  two  Ions  of  timothy  hay  per  acre,  from  the  last 
mowing.  In  most  cases  I  have  spread  lime  on  plough- 
ed ground  in  the  spring  or  winter,  for  Indian  corn; 
its  good  effects  have  been  perceptilile  on  the  corn 
crop,  but  more  manifest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
grain  and  gr.ass  succeeding  the  corn. 

The  use  of  lime  for  improving  land  is  increasing 
very  much  in  those'  parts  of  the  county,  sutiiciently 
near  lime  stone  to  justify  the  expense.  The  price  at 
the  kilns  in  my  neighbourhood,  is  15  cents  a  bushel. 

I  have  examined  the  relation  oi'  the  Perjietual  Kiln 
at  use  at  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the  Lehigh,  that  you  en- 
closed to  me,  and  think  our  mode  of  burning  more 
economical,  even  at  the  low  price  refuse*  Lehigh 
coal,  can  be  purchased,  when  it  is  much  used.  To 
draw  60  bushels  of  lime,  and  replenish  the  kiln  witli 
coal  and  stone  every  morning,  requires  more  con 
•^tant  attention  than  can  be  conveniently  given, 
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when  the  labour  is  in  great  part  perlbrmed  by  (he 
farm  hands,  who  can  be  spared  oirfy  at  certain  times 
from  other  work.  The  statement  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  (in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  6,  p.  308,) 
who  burnt  700  bushels  of  lime  with  tivo  tons  of 
Lehigh  coal,  in  a  kiln  constructed  as  those  we  now 
use,  is  much  more  encouraging;  inasmuch  as,  reck- 
oning two  tons  to  be  58  bushels,  he  produced  ten 
bushels  of  lime  for  one  of  coal;  >vhereas  the  INIauch 

Ch-ound  Plan  of  a  Lime-Kihi 


Chunk  Perpetual  Kiln  takes  from  8  to  li,  an  ave- 
rage of  10  bushels,  to  produce  60 — or  only  six  of 
lime  for  one  of  coal. 

I  believe  I  have  answered  all  your  inquiries;  but 
if  any  other  should  be  suggested,  it  wdl  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  give  any  information  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  have,  or  can  collect  from  sources  worthy 
of  credit — and  am,  with  great  respect  antl  esteem-. 
Yours,  JOHIV  P.^TTERSON 

!>rah  8  inches  to  l-3rf  of  nil  inch. 


Eye 
6  ft.  Ions- 
Section  of  a  l,hne-K'iln,from  the.  eijc  to  the  back — (i.  b.  i ,  llic  ai\-li  iiiuilc  oJUiiw  sialic,  Ic  ps-citnt  Ike  stone,  from  fallen^ 
(ijirf  to  put  the  fuel  undfr. 


Hye  for  drawing 
the  Lime. 


-    -  --1I  I  iia>iiwii.„ 
Perpetual  Lime-Kiln,  vsed  at  Mauch  Chunk — on  a  scale  one-eighth  inch  to  the  foot. 
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The  hist  cut  is  a  section  of  the  lime-kiln  >vhich  has 
been  in  uso  for  about  t'.vo  years  at  Maiich  Chunk, 
on  the  Leliish,  the  interior  of  wliioli  is  circular. 
From  this  kiln.fiO  bushels  of  lime  was  daily  drawn, 
and  required  8  to  1-2  bushels  of  the  fine  screenings 
of  I-ehigh  coal  to  burn  that  quantity;  or  say  one 
bushel  of  the  screeninp,s  to  burn  six  bushels  of  lime 
stone.  The  kiln  is  first  hshted  up  w  ith  wood,  by 
fillina;  it  one  third  full  of  oak  wood,  on  which  throw 
a  course  of  hme  stone,  say  one  foot  thick,  (the  stone 
is  broken  up  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head),  on 
which  jiut  about  4  bushels  of  the  coal;  then  alter- 
nate ^vith  stone  and  coal  in  the  above  propor- 
tions; until  the  kiln  is  heated  it  will  make  core, 
which  is  separated  and  thrown  again  into  the  kiln. 
The  lime  is  rtiavMi  mornins;  and  evening;.  The  rule 
is  to  dra^v  t!ie  lime  until  it  besjins  to  look  red  with 
heat.  And  as  soon  as  the  drawing  is  made,  fill  it 
up  again  from  the  top  with  alternate  layers  of  stone 
and  coal,  say  six  barrow  loads  of  lime  stone  and  one 
of  fuie  coal,  sjiread  equally  over  the  stone;  care 
must  be  taken  in  putting  on  the  last  or  top  course 
of  coal,  to  cover  it  all  over  the  top  so  as  to  prevent 
the  draft  of  lire  from  breaking  through  in  one  part 
more  than  the  other.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  lime 
than  60  bushels  per  day  be  ^vanted,  there  doubtless 
will  be  no  dilficulty  arising  by  enlarging  the  kiln,  to 
jiroduce  any  required  quantity,  up  to  200  bushels 
per  day.  The  upper  part  of  the  kiln  should  not 
overhang  more  than  si.\  inches  to  10  feet  in  height. 

JVote.~As  the  coal  for  burning  lime  is  the  fine,  or 
refuse  coal,  it  can,  in  populous  neighborhoods  where 
much  coal  is  used,  be  bought  at  a  reduced  price. 
It  can  now  be  had  in  Philadeljihia  at  12  1-2  cents 
per  bushel. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRY  AND 
ECONOMY,  AND  ON  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  LAND, 

WUh  a  view  to  lul  prnfit  and  permanent  improve- 
ment, by  Earl  Stimso'n,  Esq.  of  Galway,  Saratoga 
cmmty,  JVew  York. 

[It  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  attention  to  what 
follows,  that  it  is  known  to  come  from  the  pen,  and 
to  be  bottomed  on  the  experience  of  Earl  Slimson, 
Esq.,  whose  success,  as  a  practical  farmer,  has  been 
already  made  known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal, 
Thcre'may  be  some  repetition  in  the  facts  now  giv- 
en, but  they  are  facts  of  such  vi.lue  as  bear  to  be 
rejieated;  and  moreover  there  are  in  this^  address 
interesting  views  not  before  presented.  We  hold  it 
howes  cr  to  be  our  duty  to  warn  the  reader,  from 
personal  observation  of  Mr.  Stimson's  soil  and  cli- 
mate, that  in  our  so  much  more  arid  region  of  coun- 
try, the  same  processes  woidd  not  lead  to  the  same 
profitable  results.  Still,  by  the  pursuit  of  his  plans, 
and  the  observance  of  his  maxims,  there  is  enough 
to  stimulate  exertion  and  to  justify  the  confident  ex 
pcctation  of  ample  reward.  The  extract  is  from  an 
address  delivered  to  the  Saratoga  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  Oct.  1823.] 

1  TRrsT  that  I  shall  be  heard  with  indulgence, 
whilst  I  direct  your  attention  lor  a  few-  moments  to 
some  general  remarks  on  industry,  and  economy, 
accompanied  with  some  observations  on  [iractical 
husbandry. 

Industiy  and  economy  combined,  form  the  true 
philo.sophttr's  stone,  which  turns  all  into  gold. 
Without  these  essential  qualifications,  no  one  can 
be  II  respectable,  or  an  useful  nieniber  of  society. 
Thev  are,  therefore,  among  those  principles  which 
should  be  instilled  into  the  child  from  its  earliest 
infancy.  They  most  generally  exist  together,  and 
are  both  so  indi.spensably  necessary  to  .success  in  any 
pursuii  of  life,  that  where  one  is  wanting  the  other, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  as  well  be  absent. 


For  without  industry,  economy  will  be  of  no  avail. 
And  without  economy,  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
soon  wasted.  Man  being  formed  for  action,  and 
duties  aUvays  devolving  upon  him,  industiy  and 
economy  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  in  any  situation 
in  which  he  can  be  placed.  It  is  the  w  ant  of  IJiese, 
that  previ  nts  tlie  success  of  so  many  in  (lie  various 
mechanical  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions^and  it  is  the  primary  cause,  which  calls 
in  the  aid  of  the  insolvent  law  to  close  up  the  con- 
cerns of  so  many  in  the  mercantile  world. 

The  indolent  person  soon  loses  the  confidence, 
and  of  course,  the  patronage  of  his  enqiloyers,  and 
povertj'  and  disgrace  are  the  final  and  inevitable 
result.  But  in  no  one,  are  the  unhappy  eifeets  Avhich 
result  from  the  want  of  these,  more  apparent  than 
in  the  cultivator  of  the  soik  The  indolent  farmer 
exhibits  his  own  disgrace  to  every  passing  traveller; 
and  brings  forcibly  to  the  mind  even  of  a  sh-anger, 
the  words  of  the  wise  man— "I  went  by  the  field  of 
the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  ol 
understanding,  and  lo  it  ^vas  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof, 
and  the  stone  w all  thereof  was  broken  down."  How 
true  is  the  picture  which  Solomon  here  gives  of 
what  daily  falls  under  our  o^vn  observation.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  farm  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  ^vhich  might,  with  any  thing  of  in- 
dustry and  economv',  be  a  source  of  ivealth  to  its 
possessor — how  often  do  we  see  it  growii  over  ivith 
bushes,  briars,  thistles,  and  every  hurtful  weed — 
the  fields  badly  arranged,  the  fences  out  of  repair, 
the  land  half  tilled,  the  barn  doors  broken  from  their 
hinges,  and  the  windows  of  the  house  filled  with 
hats,  presenting  any  idea  but  that  of  comfort. 

On  a  nearer  examination,  the  picture  is  still  dark- 
ened. Look  at  his  stock,  his  out  houses,  his  im- 
plements of  husbandry-; — every  think  is  poor  and 
out  of  its  place.  Enter  his  dwelling — his  home,  that 
sacred  jilace,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  only 
fruits  of  Eden  which  have  survived  the  fall — Is  do- 
mestic peace  and  happiness  ever  found  w-ithin, 
where  neglect  and  ruin  are  without?  Does  not 
every  thing  wear  the  same  aspect — and  is  there  not 
inscribed  on  every  thing  on  which  the  eye  can  rest, 
indolence  and  waste? 

Reverse  the  picture,  and  what  can  be  presented 
more  agreeable,  what  can  be  accompanied  with 
more  pleasing  ideas.  Look  at  the  farm  of  the  man 
ivho  is  diligent  in  his  business,  and  prudent  in  his 
concerns — his  oivn  spirit  is  infused  into  every  thing 
around  him — every  thing  is  in  repair,  eA  cry  thins  is 
in  its  place,  every  thing  is  in  its  season; — every 
thing  evinces  that  the  master's  eye  has  seen  and 
directed  all  his  concerns — and  that  he  hath  remem- 
bered and  practised  the  adage — 

"He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

On  a  nearer  examination,  we  find  his  fields  well  ar- 
ranged and  productive,  his  crops  clean,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  and  secured  in  season  under  cover,  in- 
stead of  being  exposed  to  the  weather  in  stacks,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
farmer,  both  in  the  crop  itself,  and  in  the  manure 
of  Avhich  it  might  be  productive — we  find  his  cattle 
well  led — in  good  condition — and  often  better  shel- 
tere<l  tlian  the  fumily  of  the  slothful.  Enter  his 
dwelling,  it  is  the  habitation  of  plenty — the  store- 
house of  the  dairy  and  the  loom — and"  his  fire-side, 
(hat  calm  and  domestic  one,  where  the  farmer  in  the 
Ijosoni  of  his  family,  finds  not  only  rest  from  his  toil, 
but  the  richest  reward  of  his  labour. 

Since  we.  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tually receiving  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
stimulating  each  other  in  that  pursuit,  which  was 
the  first,  and  is  still  the  most  honourable  employment 
of  man— it  uUl  be  expected  that  something  will  be 
said  more  particularly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Agriculture  embraces  in  its  widest  sense  too  many 


subjects  to  admit  of  a  description  in  detail,  within 
the  limits  of  a  shigle  discourse.  Division  and  fenc- 
ing of  a  i'arm,  the  proper  mode  of  tillage — draining 
and  watering  of  land — the  rotation  of  crops — kitch- 
en gardening,  that  important,  though  much  neglect- 
ed subject — the  planting  and  cultivating  of  fruit 
trees — dift'erent  kinds  of  manures  and  their  appli- 
cation— the  raising  and  fatting  cattle — the  form  and 
construction  of  farming  utensiLs — the  most  proper 
mode  of  building,  both  as  it  respects  the  form  and 
materials — and  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, would  furnish  matter  for  an  useful  die 
course— but  without  descending  to  any  particular 
discussion  on  any-  one  of  these  subjects,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  knowledge  of  them  all  ivill  be  sought  by 
the  practical  farmer.  But  permit  me  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  several  gentlemen,  briefly  to 
subjoin  a  statement  of  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  successful  and  profitable  mode  of  cultivating 
the  farm  ^vhich  I  have  taken  under  my  immediate 
care,  and  upon  which  I  ha^e  tried  a  number  of  ex- 
jieriments. 

The  soil  of  this  land  is  a  brown  loam,  lying  on  a 
stratum  of  lime  and  sand  stone,  at  the  depth  of  from 
three  to  six  feet,  projecting  out  of  the  ground  occa- 
sionally- on  the  brink  of  ridges.  The  surface  was 
covered  with  round  hard  stone,  sufficient,  when  put 
into  half  wall  with  posts  and  rails,  to  enclose  it  in 
lots  from  five  to  ten  acres.  The  original  timber 
ivas  princiiially  beech  and  maple,  mixed  with  bass 
>vood,  elm,  and  hemlock.  The  whole  farm  was 
interspersed  with  spots  lo:v  and  springy.  A\Tien 
first  cleared,  the  dry  land  was  productive  both  in 
grain  and  grass. 

It  was  occupied  as  four  small  farms,  previous  to 
its  coming  into  my  possession,  and  had  been  so 
often  croped  without  seeding  dow  n  to  grass  or  be- 
ing supplied  with  manure,  as  to  become  in  a  great 
measure  unproductive,  not  yielding  the  occupants 
on  an  average  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  grain  or 
one  ton  of  hay  per  acre. 

Little  or  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lots — the  fences  were  in  a  decayed 
state,  and  the  buildings  much  ouT  of  repair;  and  the 
whole  was  much  covered  \vith  old  logs,  stumps, 
stones,  hedges  of  briars,  unprofitable  bushes  and 
weeds.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  part  of 
this  laiid  came  into  my  possession,  I  pursued  the 
common  way  of  farming,  and  half  ploughed  and 
harrowed  my  land  over  the  stones,  and  around  the 
logs  and  bushes — summer  fallowed  at  tte  loss  of 
one  crop,  aiMiplouahed  in  ivhat  little  manure  I  saved 
five  or  six  inches  deep.  I  laid  out  much  labour  and 
got  small  crops. 

Tilling  my  land  with  hired  hands,  I  found  on  post- 
ing my  account,  il  was  runnuig  me  in  debt,  instead 
of  being  a  source  of  profit.  This  induced  me  to 
ti'3'  some  other  method,  and  after  several  experi- 
ments, having  for  their  object  the  economy  of  la- 
bour, the  procuring  and  application  of  manwc,  and 
the  rotation  of  crops^the  following  has  proved  the 
most  successful. 

In  the  first  place,  I  drew  a  plan  on  paper,  arrang- 
ing the  land  into  square  and  convenient  lots,  con- 
taining from  five  to  ten  acres,  having  an  eye  to  the 
convenience  of  water  for  each  field,  and  to  tlie  trans- 
portation of  its  produce  to  the  barn,  where  it  was  to 
be  housed,  but  with  no  regard  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  surface  or  the  swales  of  springy  land.  This 
land  cost  about  twenty-eight  dollars  per  acre.  I 
commenced  fitting  the  lots,  and  continued  year  after 
year  in  succession.  The  management  of  one  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

I  removed  the  rubbish  at  an  expense  of  about  $-2 
per  acre.  The  loose  stones  were  then  removed,  and 
w-ith  posts  and  rails  jilaced  into  permanent  fence,  at 
an  average  ex]iense  of  gti  per  acre.  This  expense 
added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  land,  makes  an  aver- 
age of  $36  per  acre,  excepting  repairs  of  buildings, 
when  tlie  land  was  fit  for  tillage.    I  then,  arranged 
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my  barnyard.'!,  a  little  clishins.  wliore  it  "as  convc- 
iiieiit,  for  inakin;;  and  pivsor\  ins;  manure  I  drew 
into  them,  in  tlie  fall,  a  (jiiantity  of  turf  and  dill 
from  the  knolls  arojnd  my  hnildinKs  and  (he.  adja- 
cent roads,  and  yai-ded  my  stock  upon  it  dnring  the 
winter.  This  course  I  pursued  for  a  few  years,  un- 
til my  crops  so  increased  as  to  furnish  ni(!  with  ma- 
nurein  a  sullicient  quantity  to  giive  each  of  niy  lots 
a  sli^iht  coat  once  in  five  or  six  years.  In  the  spring 
it  was  thrown  into  small  piles  in  the  yard.  In  the 
fall  commenced  plounhinK.  with  a  good  and  faith- 
ful ploughman,  wlio  turned  over  the  sod  about  three 
inches  in  dc|ith,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
nidth.  The  dry  part  was  back  furrowed  into  lands 
of  twelve  paces,  and  the  wet  into  lands  from  live  lo 
six  paces  ivide,  leaving  a  deep  dead  furrow  to  an- 
swer tlie  purpose  of  a  di"iin.  I  spread  over  it  from 
six  to  eight  three  horse  loads  of  manure  per  acre, 
and  on  (he  driest  and  most  barren  I  have  added 
three  or  four  loads  of  oUl  leeched  ashes — rolled  it 
down  with  a  roller  live  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
in  diameter.  This  was  clone  to  pulverise  tlie  lumps 
and  settle  the  manure  and  land  together.* 

This  I  ha\e  done  both  in  the  spring  and  fall — the 
spring  I  have  found  the  be.st  time,  but  not  so  con- 
venient for  carting  manure.  About  the  tenth  ol 
May  it  ^vas  well  dragged,  or  ploughed  \vith  a  one 
horse  plough;  if  plouglied,  it  was  harrowed  down, 
and  it  was  wet  and  springy,  it  was  cast  into  small 
ridges  by  throwing  t^vo  furrows  together  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  centie  of  the 
ridges,  hut  without  disturbing  the  sod;  then  cross- 
marked  at  the  same  distance.  About  the  fifteenth 
or  twentieth  of  May.  it  was  planted  ^vith  eight  row- 
ed }'ellow  corn,  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  wet  in  a 
pickle  made  of  six  ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  one  gill  of  tar.  'I'his  pickle  was  ap- 
plied to  the  seed  boiling  hot,  i\hich  Immediatel}' 
vPas  rolled  in  plaster  and  planted.  The  head  lands 
were  planted  with  four  rows  of  potatoes,  for  the 
convenience  of  turning  the  horse  so  as  not  to  brealc 
do«ii  the  corn. 

After  the  com  was  out  of  the  ground  six  or  eight 
inches,  it  was  lightly  ploughed  both  wa3's — one  fur- 
row in  a  row,  dressed  out  >nth  a  hoe,  and  plastered 
on  the  hill,  five  pecks  to  the  acre.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  it  was  ploughed  and  hoed  as  before, 
without  disturbing  the  sod.  and  suckered  before 
hoeing,  ka\  ing  three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill.     The 


*  Shallow  ploughing  and  the  application  of  manure  on 
the  surface,  is  contrary  to  the  common  theory,  as  it  is 
contended  by  some  writers,  that  the  manure  loses  its 
strength  by  evaporation,  when  so  much  exposed  to  the 
sun.  There  may  be  some  loss  by  this  exposure,  but  not 
so  much  ns  there  is  by  ploughing  it  in  deep.  I  should 
always  wish,  however,  (hat  the  manure,  after  being 
spread  from  the  wagon,  might  be  immediately  mixed 
with  about  one  inch  of  the  surface,  either  with  the 
plough  or  harrow,  after  rolling,  as  the  decomposition 
is  much  quicker  wlien  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  in  this  =i(uation  it  becomes  a  better  conductor  of 
tlie  vegetable  elements  to  the  plant.  Keeping  the  ve- 
RCtable  mould  as  near  the   surface  as  possible,  I  have 


potatoes  were  hoed  at  the  same  tinw^  with  the  corn — 
the  first  time,  the  to))s  were  covered  about  an  inch, 
and  the  hill  hft  (hit — the  second  time,  the  tops  were 
spread  apart  with  (he  hoe,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  dirt  applied  on  the  hills  as  before.  The 
whole  of  this  expense,  including  (he  manure  and 
interest  of  the  <.Mi.  did  not  exceed  $l9h  per  acre. 

In  the  fall,  I  gathered  on  an  average  from  sixty 
to  seventy  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  fit  for  the  crib; 
\vhich,  at  tiiat  time,  was  worth  fifty-six  or  sixty  cents 
per  bushel;  and  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  fi\e 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  worth  about  sixteen 
cents  per  bushel.  After  the  corn  was  harvested, 
the  hills  ivere  hirroived  with  a  two  liorse  drag.  In 
the  spring,  1  ploughed  it  just  cleep  enough  lo  turn 
up  the  old  sod.  which  had  become  a  fine  vrgi-table 
mould  for  a  spring  crop;  and  after  hairowiug  the 
furrows  down,  sowed  it  with  barley,  washed  in 
strong  brine  and  rolled  in  plaster,  about  two  and  a 
half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  harrowed  it,  and  be- 
fore cross  harrowing,  it  was  seeded  with  four  [iounds 
of  the  large  red  clover  seed,  and  tliree  quarts  of 
timothy.  After  the  barley  was  out  of  the  ground 
one  or  two  inches,  it  was  sowed  broad  cast  with 
plaster,  five  or  six  pecks  per  acre,  and  rolled  down 
to  pulverise  the  lumps  and  smooth  the  surface  for 
moAving.  The  expense  of  this  crop  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  per  acre;  an  average  produce,  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  worth  sixty-tivo  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel.  I  took  from  this  ground,  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  from  t'.vo  and  a  half  to  three  tons  of 
hay  ))er  acre.  In  this  way  the  land  was  cleansed 
enriched,  and  prepared  for  a  further  rotation  of 
crops. 

The  second  rotation. — ^The  sod  was  turned  over 
the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September,  manured 
and  lolled  doivn,  as  in  the  first  instance.  About  the 
loth  of  vSeptember,  I  sowed  it  with  red  chatT beard- 
ed wheat,  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  har- 
rowed it  in.  The  seed  was  prepared  bj'  washing  if 
clean  in  a  strong  brine  made  with  salt,  and  imme- 
diately rolled  in  lime,  and  I  let  it  lie  moist  tiventy- 
four  hours,  to  prevent  smut  and  insect.  In  the  fore 
part  of  May,  five  or  six  pecks  of  plaster  \vere  solved 
broad  cast  to  the  acre.  The  expense  of  this  crop, 
including  manure,  was  about  ^Iti  per  acre — the  pro- 
duce from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  worth 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel 

Late  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  .spring,  I  turned 
up  the  old  sod — harrowed  and  planted  it  to  corn 
Tilled  as  before  mentioned,  except  the  barnyard 
manure — the  expense  about  Sjl4  per  acre — had  from 
eightjf  to  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  worth  forty 
four  cents  per  bushel. 

In  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  spring,  I  harrowed  dovni 
the  bills,  and  in  the  spring  prepare.l  and  sowed  it 
with  some  s]iring  crop  suitable  to  stock  down — sow 
ed  and  rolled  as  before  stated,  produce  from  fifty  to 
sixty  bushels  if  barley — from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  if  spring  wheat — and  from  seventy  to  eighty  if 
oats — from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  if  flax,  pe 
acre;  and  afterwards,  taken  for  two  or  three  years, 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  tons  of  hay,  or  pasture 
in  that  proportion,  per  acre.     Some  seasons,  in.^(ead 


found  not  only  a  sreat  preservation  to  the  plant  against 

the  frost,  heavy  rams   and  severe  drought  but  the  sod'    f  mowing  wheat  on  the  sod  in  the  fall,  I  have  turn. 

it  w^n  X^f  n^rn"^?^  hf.t  fnr;!,"'"!"!;    .      T'-epares^d  ■^  „,,^^  -^  ^1^^        ■  „^       j  liarro;vetl  if,  and 

It  Weil,  When  turnea  back  lor  the  next  crop.     As  our  ,  .,       .,,    .,     '    ,  *"  ,    ,       «         ,,         ,,  , 

new  lands  are  much  surer  for,  and  more  productive  of  f°"J^  it  with  three  bushels  of  small,  or  three  and  a 
crops,  where  the  vegetable  mould  is  all  on  the  surface,  i"'"'  nu.shels  of  large  white  peas  to  the  acre.  Alter 
the  nearer  I  approached  the  same  principle  in  culti-lthey  had  been  washed  in  sti-ong  brine  and  rolled  in 
vating  the  soil,  the  better  I  succeeded  in  raising  crops,  j  plaster,  they  were  ploughed  in  on  the  top  of  the 
1  have  received  more  benefit  from  three  loads  of  ma-  sod — when  out  of  the  ground  one  or  two  inches, 
nure  applied  as  above  stated,  than  from  five,  when  plastered  five  or  six  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  had  from 
ploughed  m  deep.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  strenglh  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre— then  in  the  fall, 
of  our  soil  could  never  be  exhausted  with  a  proper  ro-  turned  back  the  sod  and  manured  it.  sowed  it  with 
Xation  of  crops,  v/here  all  the  manure  which  they  pro-,  „i,„„j  „,  ,,  /•  „„  „i„i„j         ■   u  i     i  r         r  _.    • 

duee,  is  caref-ully  preserved,  and  onee  in  four  or  live  l7''f  ^'/^ '."^'^^.'•Vt^'ted,  and  have  had  Irom  forty  to 
years  properly  applied  to  the  surface.  This,  I  think,  'ortynve  bushels  per  acre.  The  third  season,  have 
has  been  fully  verified  by  our  new  lands;  for,  alter  ^^'*'-'"  ^  crop  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels 
taking  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  timber  "f  com  P''i'  acre.  And  the  fourth  stocked  it  down 
from  an  acre,  it  generally  produces  our  heaviest  crops  with  barley.  This  I  have  found  ;^  good  course, 
of  grain  and  grass.  '  [when  my  ground  was  in  hearty  so  that  it  would  an- 


swer to  take  from  it  four  crojis  of  grain  before  stock- 
ing with  grass.  With  this  mode  of  husbandry,  ;is 
will  appear  from  folloAving  out  the  above  calcula- 
tions, my  land  has  aflforded  me  a  liandsoim   profit. 

TiiK  r.Aisi.Mi  OF  STOCK — I  liavc  as  yet  paid  but  lit- 
tle attention  to  this  part  of  husbandry.  However,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  stock  should  always  be  so 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  that  they  may 
on  the  one  hand  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  on 
the  other  consume  all  the  hay  and  other  fodder  which 
is  grown  on  the  farm. 

1  cannot  close  (his  adilress  widiout  recommend- 
ing to  the  members  of  this  society  more  attention 
to  the  implements  of  husbandry,  especially  those 
which  diminish  hand  labour;  particularly  the  lioisc 
rake.  Willi  this  implement,  one  of  my  workmen 
with  one  horse  an<l  boy  to  ride,  raked  in  three  hour* 
five  acres  of  grass,  yielding  three  tons  per  acre. 
Also  miiclilnes  fur  threshing  anil  riaining  grain.  I 
have  one,  of  Ballou's  Patent,  erected  in  my  barn, 
by  which  four  men  and  a  boy,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen 
or  a  span  of  horses,  can  thresh  more  than  t^vcnty- 
five  bushels  per  hour. 

If  our  farmers  ivill  but  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
interest,  break  the  shackles  in  which  custom  has 
bound  them,  and  pursue  the  proper  method  of  clear- 
ing, fencing,  ploughing,  manuring  and  crop[)ii]g 
their  land,  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant,  favoured 
as  we  arc  with  an  excellent  soil,  when  this  county 
will  rank  with  the  most  productive,  and  among  the 
most  wealth}'  in  the  state.  Calculate  lor  yourselves, 
gentlemen,  the  saving  of  expense  in  cilti vating  a 
farm  after  the  lots  are  well  arranged  and  fenced, 
and  the  old  rubbish  and  stones  removed;  both  as  it 
respects  labour,  and  implements  of  husbandry. — 
When  your  lots  are  well  prepared  for  crops,  one 
horse  with  suitable  ploughs  and  harrows,  will  an 
swer  all  the  purposes  of  two,  except  to  plough  or 
harrow  stiff  sward  or  clay.  It  is  in  the  saving  of 
labour  and  increase  of  crops  that  we  must  expecf 
to  increase  the  profit  of  our  farms.  It  has  onee 
and  again  been  said  that  the  poor  man  cannot  aflTord 
to  cultivate  his  farm  in  this  way — but  it  is  a  grand 
mistake;  it  is  the  rich  man  only  that  is  able  to  bear 
the  prodigal  waste  of  time  and  money  in  half  clear- 
ing and  fencing — half  saving  and  applying  his  ma- 
nure— half  ploughing  and  harrowing — half  prepar- 
ing and  putting  in  his  seed — and  halt'  harvesting  and 
securing  his  crojis.  This  is  the  way  to  make  a  rich 
man  poor,  instead  of  making  a  poor  man  rich. 

Let  me  entreat  t.liose  farmers  who  fiel  unfriendly 
to  this  society — those  who  are  incredulous  on  this 
subject,  and  those  who  do  not  believe  that  such 
large  crops  can  be  produced  as  have  been  frequent- 
ly reported  to  this  society,  and  attested  hy  the  best 
authority,  to  try  the  experiment  on  one  lot  and  keep 
an  exact  account  as  respects  quantity  of  crop  and 
the  true  cost. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  liberal  premium  ofTered 
to  the  person  who  will  raise  the  greatest  quantity  of 
grain  the  ensuing  season  upon  an  acre  of  old  im- 
proved land, with  the  least  expense.  I  am  well  aware 
that  impositions  have  been  practised  upon  this  socie- 
ty, but  shall  this  d<;sf  roy  it?  No.  Let  us  rather  che- 
rish it — it  has  already  been  produelive  of  great 
good. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  the  past  year  one 
thousand  bushels  more  grain  have  been  raised  in 
the  town  in  which  I  reside,  through  the  stimulus  of 
this  society,  and  that  other  properly  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion,  amounting  to  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars.  Admitting  the  same 
comiietition  has  been  produced  in  the  other  town.s^ 
we  may  safely  calculate  that  this  society  has  in- 
creaseil  the  property  in  the  county  of  Saratoga  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  Let  us  sup])ose 
agricultural  societies  equally  cherished  hi  other 
counties,  and  we  have  an  increase  of  property  to 
this  State,  through  their  iniluence,  of  more  thaji  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money  annualUj. 
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Can  any  man  liave  proper  views  of  national  econ- 
omy, or  be  a  Iricnd  to  the  best  interests  of  liis  coun 
try,  who  instead  of  cherishing,  would  raise  his  voice 
for  withdrawins;  the  p;-,tronage  of  the  state  from  an 
institution  productive  of  so  much  good. 

Laudable  and  becoming  exertions,  are  made  in 
this  our  land  of  peace  and  plentj',  to  instruct  our 
youth  in  almost  every  art  and  science,  and  shall  vve 
not  look  forward  with  fond  anticipation  to  tiie  period 
as  not  far  distant,  when  Ave  shall  have  seminaries 
also  for  teaching  this  most  important,  though  much 
neslectcd  art — the  art  of  husbandry.  It  is  the  foun- 
tain from  Avhich  we  obtain  our  wealth  and  earthly 
happiness.  Let  us  then^?ontinue  to  unite  our  exer- 
tions with  the  exertions  of  those  Avho  liave  recom- 
mended and  palTonized  the  best  interests  of  the 
state,  until  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
shall  excite  that  deep  interest  and  that  universal  at- 
tention, which  its  liigh  importance  demands. 

To  the  ladies  who  patronize  this  Society,  after 
what  they  have  here  exhibited  of  their  industry  and 
economy — tliose  brightest  ornaments  of  the  female 
part  of  conuiiunity,  compliments  are  useless.  The 
works  of  their  own  hands  praise  them.  May  others 
be  stimulated  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


PROCEEDI]SGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETIES. 


The  A^ricultttral  Society  of  the.  Valky  (Virginia) 
met  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Winchester,  on  the  5tli 
ult — whereupon  W.  M.  Barton,  vice-president  of 
the  society,  announced  in  feeling  and  appropriate 
terms,  the  death  of  their  late  president.  Judge  Hogh 
Holmes — pronouncing  at  the  same  time  an  elegant 
and  deserved  eulogy  on  the  character,  zeal  and  ser- 
vices of  the  deceased. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherrard,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  will, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  they  hold  the 
memory  of  their  late  president,  the  hon.  Hugh 
Holmes,  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 
The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  hon.  James  Barbour, 
ihe  hon.  P.  P.  Barbour,  INIessrs.  J.  V.  Dufour,  J.  L. 
Richardson,  and  R.  K.  Meade,  *:he  latter  enclosing 
an  essay  of  12  folio  pages  from  J.  H.  Powel,  secre- 
tary of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
-.vhich  were  ordered  to  be  recorded. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Iselson, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  meet 
f[Uarterly,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  into  consi- 
deration such  communications  as  may  be  addressed 
to  the  society,  selecting  such  as  may  appear  to  said 
•ommittee  advisable  to  be  read  at  its  meetings. 
Whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  society  com- 
pose such  committee. 

Resolved,  furllier.  That  said  committee  be  author- 
ized to  transact  all  business  now  before  tlie  society, 
not  before  any  other  committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brome, 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  reports  of  competitprs  for  the  great- 
est average  crop  raised  on  their  lands,  and  fur  the 
greatest  quantity  of  stone  fence  made,  during  the 
last  year,  and  rejjort  at  this  meeting. 

Whwreupon,  i>lcssrs.  Page,  Parkins,  Ficklin, 
J.,ockhart,  and  Robinson,  were  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brome,  amended  by  Col.  Kiscr, 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  apjioint- 
e,d  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  premiums  to  be  awarded 
at  the  next  fair,  no  one  premium  of  which  sh.dl  ex- 
ceed 20  dollars;  wliirh  report  shall  be  final,  and  not 
subject  to  alteration  or  amendment  by  the  society. 
Wlicreupon,  Messjs.  Cramer,  Davis,  Lockhart, 


Meade,  I.  Hollingsworth,  Kiger,  and  Ship,  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Adjourned  till  3  p.  M. 

3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. — The  society  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year;  previous  to  which  the  fo!lo\ving  resolution 
was  offered,  and  unanimously  adopted  as  one  of  the 
standing  rules: 

Resolved,  That  hereafter,  when  but  one  person  is 
nominated  to  any  office,  no  balloting  shall  be  ne- 
cessary. 

The  election  of  President  being  then  in  order — 

Mr.  M'Guire  nominated  Judge  Tucker. 

ISIr.  Davis  nominated  Capt.  Barton. 

ISIr.  Earll  nominated  Major  Mason. 

Judge  Tucker  and  Mr.  Barton  both  declined  being 
voted  for. 

Judge  Tucker  nominated  W.  B.  Page,  Esq. 

Judge  Tucker  and  Gen.  Lockhart  were  a])pointed 
tellers,  and  proceeded  to  count  the  votes.  After 
which  Judge  Tucker  rose  and  said, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tellers  of  the  votes  have  pro- 
ceeded to  count  the  votes  given  by  the  members, 
and  find  the  result  to  be,  that  there  are. 

For  V\'m.  Byrd  Page,     -    -     -     1 8  votes 
Seth  Mason,    -----       3  votes 

The  chairman  then  stated  this  result  to  the  socie- 
ty, and  announced  that  Wm.  B.  Page,  having  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  society,  was  duly  elected 
president  of  the  same  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  other  officers  were  then  elected  ivithout  op- 
position, as  follows: 

Wm.  M.  Barton,  vice-presideiit, 
Thomas  Cramer, secre/mi/, 
Samuel  H.  Davis,  assistant  secretary, 
John  M.  Brome,  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherrard, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed to  choose  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Wliereupon,  Messrs.  Sherrard,  Heiskell  and  Cra- 
mer were  appointed;  who  reported  the  following 
gentlemen  as  composing  the  list: 

Wm.  M.  Barton,  Seth  Mason,  Joseph  Kean,  Jo- 
seph Hackney,  James  M.  Hite,  Josiah  Lockhart, 
John  W.  Bayfis,  A.  S.  Tidball,  David  Bryarly,  Isaac 
Hollingsworth,  John  W.  Page,  Wm.  Smith  of  Shen. 

The  conmiittee  on  crops  and  stone  fence  report- 
ed, that  they  had  awarded  the  premium  for  the  lat- 
ter to  Mr.  John  W.  Page. 

The  fblloAving  new  members  were  admitted — 
Daniel  Lee,  John  Lee,  George  F.  Hupp. 

WJM.  M.  BARTON,  Fice-PresH. 
Tiios.  Cramer,  Secretary. 


AGRICOLA  AND  HIS  TEESWATER  STEER 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Philadelphia  Comity,  March,  1825. 


given  for  a  Teeswater,  or  Short  Horned  Steer,  and  no 
animal  was  so  called,  by  (he  committee  of  graziers, 
nor  by  the  Society,  can  any  inference  be  drawn,  to 
favour  Agricola's  views?"* 

This  mal  adroit  effort,  and  ignorance  of  fact,  "re- 
mind me"  of  a  professional  writer,  who,  whilst  mak- 
ing a  pointed  critique,  upon  a  foreign  essay,  on  the 
management  of  flax,  was  oppor^anely  interrupted, 
by  a  brother  Vice  President,  of  the  City  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  to  whom  he  exclaimed,  "conceive,  Mr. 

S ,  the  blunder  of  this  Frencliman,  asserting, 

that  flax  is  the  fibre,  growing  without  as  bark,  in- 
stead of  being  produced  Mitliin.  as  pith  of  the  plant." 

If  a  friendly  Vice  President  had  been  near  to 
Agricola,  perhaps  he  might  have  guarded  him  from 
discomfiture,  by  saying,  "Vou  are  as  wrong,  as  if 
you  knew  not  'pith'  from  an  attenuated  'Jihre,'' 
which,  although  when  artfully  woven,  conceals 
naked  deformity'  from  those  who  are  distant,  yet 
when  awkwardly  spun  out,  becomes  as  the  flimsy 
web  of  a  busy  spider,  disregarded,  or  swept  down 
by  all  who  are  near." 

CURWEN, 

AGRICOLA  ANSWERED  BT  MR.  LOWRY's  ST.VTEMENT. 

Tlie  Steer  which  I  fed,  and  recently  slaughtered, 
was  brought  to  the  Piiiladelphia  market,  to  be  kill- 
ed, when  a  calf,  for  veal.  /  have  never  heard  by  whom 
he  ivas  bred,  nor  of  what  breed  his  sire  and  dam  were 
called.  At  the  Cattle  Show,  held  by  the  Philadel 
phia  Society,  he  was  called  Teeswater.* 

PHILIP  LOWRY, 


BORTZCVZaTURE. 


Sir: 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  "Agricola"  had  not  al 
lowed  himself  time  to  inquire,  upon  two  jioints. 
wherein  his  assertions,  and  inferences,  are  deepl) 
involved.  1st.  Whether  Mr.  LoAvry's  steer  was  of 
Teeswater  blood.  2ndly.  \Vhether  "Teeswaters" 
anil  Improved  Durham  Short  Horns,  are  tlie  same. 

I  aver,  that  Mr.  Lowry  s  bullock  had  not  one  si.v- 
teenth  of  Teeswater  blood.  Mr.  Lowry 's  statement 
will  prove,  it  cannot  be  shoAvn,  that  he  had  one 
drop;  and  no  man  who  is  not  wholly  ignoriuit  ot 
the  subject,  could  suppose,  that  the  old  Teeswater 
Short  Horns,  of  74,  are  the  same  as  the  Improved 
Durham  Short  Horns  of  '25. 

Even  il  it  could  be  made  to  appear,  tliat  he  was 
of  Teeswater  blood,  from  "the  fact,  that  he  obtain- 
ed a  premium  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  of 
1822,"  where  no  premium  was  vji'ered,icherc  none  was 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF   VARIOUS  FRUIT 
TREES, 

AS    THE    PEACH,   MORELLO,    AND    PLUM, 

mil  some  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  Ihe  Pea^ 
fly — in  a  letter  from  James  JJ^orth,  Esq.  to  Col.  J. 
H.  Poicel,  corresponding  secretary  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania ^t^ricultural  Society — dated  Buck's  coimty, 
1st  Janmiiy,  1824. 

[^Ve  have  omitted  what  has  been  well  said  by 
Jlr.  Worth  on  the  subject  of  the  insect,  by  Avhich 
peach  trees  are  assailed  and  destroyed,  because  we 
consider  that  part  of  the  subject  as  exhausted  by 
«  hat  Avas  written  within  the  last  year  bj'  Sir.  Worth, 
and  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Philadelj-.hia;  and  by  the 
\ery  satisfactory  papers  of  Evan  Thomas,  jr.,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Farmer. 
If  any  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  proposed, 
they  have  only  to  see  and  judge  lor  tliemselves,  at 
the  farm  of  P.  E.  Thomas,  four  miles  from  this  city. 
They  may  llierc  see  trees,  \Uiich  still  bear  marks  of 
having  been  on  the  verge  of  death,  recovering  and 
putting  forth  with  renovated  healtli  and  redoubled 
vigor.  Were  any  son  of  Esculapius  to  minister 
with  equal  effect,  against  the  ravages  of  old  age  and 
disease,  upon  the  human  frame;  he  would  be  con- 
sidered a  second  St.  Leon,  armed  with  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  to  communicate  the  power  of  flourish- 
ing in  perpetual  youtli,  amidst  the  wreck  of  all  sur- 
rounding matter.  But  to  our  subject.  For  the  rea- 
sons above  stated.we  have  omitted  here  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  \Vorth  in  relation  to  the  insect,  which 
attacks  the  peach  tree;  tiiinking  it  ivould  he  more 
acceptable  to  confine  ourscUes  now,  to  what  he 
says  of  other  causes  of  decay  in  the  Peach  tree,  and 
tohis  remarks  on  the  diseases  of  the  Morello  cherry 
and  plum  tiee,  which  have  been  liitherto  less  treat- 


*  On  being  asked  by  whom,  Mr.  Lowry  observed,  he 
did  not  know — lie  supposed  by  the  Committee,  bee 
Report,  vol.  4,  page  1^3,  Farmer. 
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cd  of.     His  ol>scrv,itlo!is  on  the  Pea  tly.  loo,  will  be 
fouml  amusing,  »s  well  :is  of  practioiil  usffiiliiess.l 

There  arc  causes  of  decliiie  in  tlic  Peach  tree, 
other  than  tliat  of  tlic  w.sect;  and  a  principal  one  is. 
the  not  stirring  ol  the  ground.  1  apprehend  that 
the  disease  called  '-vello^s"  is  often  thus  occasion- 
ed. My  pcai  h  orchard  was  evidently  w  a  dechiinii; 
state;  the  cronnd  had  not  been  plou;^hed  for  three 
years,  and  had  become  (luile  eovend  with  grass:  m 
the  spriiist  of  ISjiiJ.  I  had  it  well  broken  up,  and 
kept  clean  during'  the  summer.  The  trees  soon  as- 
sumed a  healthy  appearance,  and  furnished  a  pK-n 
tiful  supply  of  line  fruit;  last  year  I  anain  plouiched 
the  groiuui,  and  the  w  liole  orchard  is  now  in  the  most 
flouribhin;;;  con<lilioii,  and  1  believe  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  kecpin;;-  it  in  that  stxite. 

1  would  further  observe,  that  althouKh  there  are 
many  of  our  most  delicious  peaches  which  ouu,hl  to 
be  continued  by  l.uddina;  or  icraftine;,  yet,  there  are 
several  excellent  kinds  that  arc  natural  fruit, which 
can  readily  be  propagated  by  planting  the  seed,  and 
therefore  "sl^ouid  be  particularly  attended  to;  be- 
bceause  in  the  event  of  a  decline,  it  is  only  to  cut 
down  the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ivhen  a 
new  shoot  will  arise  from  the  root,  which  will  bear 
fruit  the  second  3car  of  its  growth. 

Mordlo  Cherry. — I  consi<ler  this  the  most  useful 
species  of  the  cherry;  but  it  has  become  scarce,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  tree,  its  cultiva- 
tion in  this  district  of  our  country  is  almost  abandon- 
ed. The  dechne  has  been  supposed  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  dejiredation  of  a  >vorm  working  in  the 
outer  branches,  and  producing  the  excrescences 
which  are  there  observed;  but  on'a  close  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  these  excrescences  were  formed 
about  a  month  before  the  worm  could  be  seen,  and 
then  it  commences  its  operations  on  the  outside  and 
proceeds  inivanls;  so  that  it  is  evidently  a  conse- 
quence, and  not  the  cause,  of  disease.  This  disco- 
very led  me  to  believe,  that  the  excrescences  were  a 
mere  exudation  of  the  sap  in  the  tender  branches, 
occasioned  by  a  bark-bound  staie  of  the  trunk,  and 
I  was  induced  to  try  a  remedy  which  had  been  men- 
tioned to  me,  (without  any  accompanying  reason,) 
to  wit:  to  score  the  bark  in  a  perpendieukir  direc- 
tion along  the  trunk,  and  I  found  several  decisive 
advantages  attending  the  operation;  but  great  care 
must  be  tajten  to  perform  the  work,  at  a  season, 
ivhcn  the  incision  >villbe  completely  closed  before  a 
lodgment  of  insects  can  be  made,  or  the  tree  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed;  the  more  sale 
way  will  be  to  cut  through  the  outer  peel,  so  as  to 
leave  the  inner  bark  untouched.  But  from  a  further 
attention  to  this  valuable  tree,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
its  failure  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  generally  propagated  by- 
suckers;  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  we  should  find  a 
very  easy  remedy  in  raising  new  trees  from  seeds. 

Plum  tree. — This  tree  is  attacked  by  a  disease  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  Morello,  as  already  described; 
but  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  confined  to 
the  natural  fruit  bearing  kinds,  and  these  being 
mostly  propa;;ated  from  suckers,  whilst  those  of  the 
nurseries,  raised  from  seeds,  are  exempt. — it  \voiil(i 
seem  that  the  cause  of  disease  must  be  in  the  manner 
of  propagation;  and  1  know  of  no  better  way  of  re- 
moving it,  than  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and  rais 
mg  new  ones  from  the  root.  Hut  even  these  proba 
bly  cannot  be  preserved  many  years  in  a  healthy 
state;  and  therefore  we  should  lose  no  time  in  plant- 
ing seed  to  su|)ply  their  place.  1  would  advise  the 
selection  of  liic  best  seeds;  and  trees  thus  raised, 
should  be  suffered  to  come  to  a  bearing  st  te  before 
any  change  of  kind  is  made,  and  then,  graft  or  bud 
only  such  as  are  of  inferior  quality;  as  according 
to  my  limitted  experience,  trees  in  a  natural  state 
are  the  mosflasling. 

I  am  informed,  indeed  I  have  seen  .some  instances, 
of  the  grafted  frees  being  diseased  in  the  trimk,  and 
it  worm  is  foundin  the  diseased  part;  but  I  have  not  had 


sullicient  opportunity  of  investigating  the  cause:  the 
grafts  may  have  been  set  on  suckers,  which  are  un- 
able to  sustiiin  a  healthy  tree,  and  therefore  tlie 
\vorra  may  only  be  the  consequence  of  the  (U:cline. 
If,  however,  the  slocks  are  seedlings,  then,  the  dis- 
ease is  probably  occasioned  by  the  worm.  1  have 
no  doubt  but  there  are  many  individuals  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  interesting  subject,  and 
by  publishing  their  views,  they  would  render  the 
community  an  essential  benefit.  I  respectfully  in- 
vite their  attention. 

Puir  Ircc. — It  is  a  fact  that  this  tree,  too,  has  un- 
fortunately been,  in  a  great  measure,  propagated 
lioni  suckers;  and  there  Wre  its  failure  may  be  ac- 
counted fur:  as  soon  as  disease  is  obser4ed,  the 
whole  of  the  shoot  connected  therewith,  should  be 
lopped  off.  I  am,  not  at  present,  pre|)ared  to  say 
uniih  on  this  head,  but  the  subject  being  an  inte- 
resting one,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  society. 

[See  observations  of  Evan  Thomas,  in  last  Ame- 
rican Farmer.] 

PcU'Jhj,  {Bruchtts pisi.) — This  insect  is  known  to 
infest  the  peas  of  our  country,  and  although  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  done  any  material  injury,  yet,  the 
inquiring  mind,  awalte  to  ever3'  species  of  kno\v- 
ledge,  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  investigation  of  its 
history;  especially  as  some  very  erroneous  stale 
ments  respecting  it  have  gone  forth;  besides,  I  ilo 
think  that  every  lover  of  peas  would  rejoice  in  get- 
ting rid  of  so  unwelcome  a  visitor. 

The  winged  insect  need  not  be  described,  as  eve- 
ry person  who  has  cultivated  peas,  is  acquainted  with 
it:  it  continues  in  that  state  until  the  peas  are  suffi- 
ciently grown  to  receive  the  depositc  and  support 
the  larva.  The  eggs  which  are  oblong  and  of  a  yel- 
low or  amber  colour,  are  then  lain  singly,  and  scat- 
tered along  on  the  outside  of  the  pod  in  an  irregular 
manner,  in  number,  sometimes  less,  but  often  more 
tiian  there  are  peas  witliin  the  pod ;  so  that  fre- 
quently t>vo  worms  are  found  in  the  same  pea.  The 
little  maggot  scarcely  discernabic,  except  through  a 
microscope,  is  of  a  w'hitish  colour,  at  first  its  head  is 
black,  but  afterwards  becomes  brown :  it  pei'Ibrates 
the  pod  immediately  under  the  egg-shell,  and  pass- 
ing through,  enters  the  pea  and  penetrates  to  the 
very  centre,  and  in  some  instances  destroys  the  germ: 
the  entrance  of  the  worm  can  be  delected  by  a  dark 
speck  on  the  outside  of  the  pea.  The  Aery  early 
peas  are  not  so  much  infested,  at  least  when  in  an 
eatable  state  the  worm  is  very  small;  and  sometimes 
the  very  late  kinds  will  escape,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  recommended  to  plant  later  than  usual,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  insect ;  but  it  has  too  much  sagaci- 
ty to  be  thus  defeated  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  practice 
becomes  general,  the  deposite  would  be  delayed  to 
meet  it.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is,  to  destroy 
the  insect ;  ivhich  can  be  done  without  much  trou- 
ble: when  the  seed  peas  are  suliicienlly  dry,  put 
them  into  a  bottle  and  cork  them  up  imlil  the  time 
of  planting,  then  prepare  a  vessel  of  water,  into 
which  pour  the  peas  immediately'  from  the  bottle,  as 
soon  as  uncorked,  inunersing  the  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tle in  the  water,  so  that  none  of  the  flies  can  escape; 
the  flies  will  soon  leave  the  peas  and  rise  to  the  snr- 
I'ace  of  the  water  and  cannot  extricate  themselves 
after  being  once  wet,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  kill 
them.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAMES  WORTH. 


Sharon,  .ipril  10,  182). 
P.  S.  On  planting  my  peas  this  si>ring  I  have  dis- 
covered Ihat  many  of  the  flies  do  not  leave  the  peas 
on  being  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  that  after  re- 
maining therein  thirty  six  hours  and  afterwards  bu- 
ried in  the  soil,  they  made  tbeir  escape,  but  that 
such  as  were  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  insect 
contained  vv!lhin  were  instantly  destroyed  without 
injuring  the  vejjetating  principle.  J.  VV. 


ISTTSaSTAK  nWPROVEaSSSXTS. 


RAIL  ROADS. 

Sir. — In  the  Richmond  Enciuirerof  the  lithand 
10th  Dec.  1818,  there  will  be  Ibund  two  papers,  en- 
titled "Vtkginia — Iter  resources  ami  uhililytu  secure 
the  western  trade  to  llkhmoiul  ami  Pelersburs;." 

The  object  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  sedulous  at- 
tention to  an  improvement  of  her  highways. 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that,  as  auxiliary  to 
this  improvement.  Iron  Railways  could  be  highly 
useful. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  your  journal  of  -iSth 
April, '25th  August,  and  2nth  Sept.  IS'iO.  I  could 
also  refer  to  the  Richmond  Encjuirer  of  the  iJ5th 
June,  1819. 

I  think  these  references  would  prove  that  I  have 
clearly  anticipated  public  opinion;  for  the  people  of 
Pittsburg  thus  argue: 

"That  by  means  of  Railways,  which  can  be  com- 
pleted at  one  third  of  the  expense  and  in  one  third  of 
the  time  requisite  for  canals,  Pennsylvania  will  be 
able  successfully  to  compete  with  New- York.  That 
by  this  simple  and  easy  means  of  communication, 
Pennsylvania  will  become  the  carrier  for  the  trade  of 
the  western  waters.  That  the/)/a;i  jrroposcd.  if  at  all 
ehgible,  is  better  adapted  than  that  of  canals,  to  their 
general  resources,  and  the  general  economy  of  their 
habits.  That  it  w  ill  have  the  incahvlahle  advantage  of 
retaining  in  their  pceseiii  employment,  the  immense 
number  of  our  meritorious  citizens  who  no\v  derive 
their  subsistence  from  our  peculiar  sj'stem  of  inland 
navigation.  Thai  it  is  better  ad;.i)teil  than  the  other 
to  their  manners  and  views,  and  \\\\\  have  a  tenden- 
cy, from  the  quantity  of  Iron  it  v.\\\  require,  to  give 
new  life  and  vigor  to  tlieir  ceteiisivc  establishments  of 
that  article." 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  numerous  applica- 
tions are  to  be  made  during  the  present  session  of 
the  British  Parliament,  for  acts  of  incorporation  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  Uth  inst  I  find 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Barbour,  the  new  secretary 
of  war,  and  on  its  analysis,  discover  the  following  to 
be  its  contents: 

"From  Richmond  to  Ohio,  ^vhere  a  canal  would 
commence,  is  450  mdes. 

The  fall  in  the  Ohio  between  the  Kanawha  and 
tlie  Sciota,  is  one  inch  per  mile. 

The  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  is  250  miles  below 
Pittsburg. 

The  fall  between  these  two  points  is  275  feet. 

The  inference  is,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  for  steam,  is  im- 
practicable for  a  part  of  ti)e  year. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  350  miles. 

The  country  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  below  the  Ka- 
nawha, is  250  miles  nearer  to  Richmond  than  Wash- 
ington. 

A  larger  portion  of  country  would  be  benefited 
by  this  canal  than  can  be  bj'  that  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  the  ground  for  94 
miles  is  peculiarly  favourable. 

A  tunnel  may  be  made  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

The  James  and  Kanawha  would  require  750  feet 
of  lockage  less  than  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

The  Erie  canal  of  New-York  cannot  compete 
with  the  proposed  canal. 

The  Ricdnnond  market  would  be  the  cheapest, 
shortest  and  most  convenient. 

Distances — if  the  canal,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sciota  to  La:<c  Erie  was  completed,  and  that  a  mer- 
chant, hUf-way  between  the  Ohio  and  the  hake. 
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wanted  to  sciu\  liis  produce  to  an  Eastern  market, 
liie.  distances  vvould  bo— 

Mile!!.  Miles. 

To  tlie  Lake.  .  .  .  ISO     To  Seiola 150 

Bufl'alo JoO  Kanau ha. ...    80 

.\lbauv, .  .  .  .  tiSO          Richmond.   .  .  450 
New- York..  .150     Dilferfno- 2i0 

Miles.  .  noo  Miles,  .  900 

II  lias  an  advanlase  in  its  southern  position, 
:.iid  consequently  longer  exemption  from  frost. 

.\dvantages  of  tlic  comitry  S.  W.  of  Bottetourt, 
A'irginia. 

The  waters  of  the  Kanauha,  (here  called  New 
River)  interlocking  Holstein  and  Clinch  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  probable  a  canal  is  practicable. 

It  would  unite  the  vallies  of  the  James  and  the 
Kanawlia;  and  of  the  Kanawha  with  those  of  the 
Tennessee. 

Richmond  would  become  the  great  emporium  of 
the  commerce  these  canals  woidd  unite. 

Salt,  coal,  alum,  copperas,  gypsum,  marble,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  &c.  arc  found  in  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties; and  the  counties  ^of  Bottetourt,  Rockbridge, 
Wythe,  Washington  and  Kanawha,  could  supply 
the  whole  union  with  these  essential  articles. 

"A  Virginian"  will  permit  me  to  ask  him  why  a 
rail-road  would  not  do  as  well  as  a  canal?  If  he  will 
refer  to  the  various  British  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  we  shall  not  differ  in  opinion. 

But  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  a  combined 
effort  ori  the  part  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  would  not  render  the  achievement  of 
the  task,  both  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious. 

Could  not  the  road  be  made  to  come  in  one  line 
to  a  given  point,  and  then  branch  so  as  to  bring  the 
produce  to  Philadelpliia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton? But  where,  then,  is  the  Richmond  scheme? 
Here  will  be  a  diificulty.  Ho^vever,  there  is  room 
for  all  the  improvements;  and  in  that  which  em- 
braces the  commerce  from  the  S.  W.  of  Virginia 
will  be  found  an  immense  source  of  wealth.  While 
the  Potomac,  or  left  >ving,  on  the  one  side,  brings 
down  the  produce  of  the  Ohio  to  its  ports — the 
.James,  or  right  wini;,  will  waft  down  that  of  the 
Chnch  and  the  Holstein.  All  the  populous  and  con- 
suming part  of  North  Carolina,  would  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  this  portion. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  favourableness,  or 
unfavourableness  of  the  ground,  is  indispensable  to 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  actual  state  of  things;  but, 
to  me,  there  appears  little  doubt,but  that  Ohio  would 
prefer  either  of  these  routes  to  her  way  by  Lake  Erie 
to  an  already  (and  likely  to  be  more  so,)  glutted 
market. 

As  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  rail-ways,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  our  amiable  and  patriotic  repre- 
sentative at  St  James,  will  give  us  some  knowledge 
of  them  on  his  return — the  London  papers  have 
said  they  were  objects  of  his  attention. 

But  a  measure  is  now  before  the  Pennsylvania  le- 
p;islature;  namely,  the  formation  of  a  board  of  works, 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  give  us  some  insight 
into  its  merits  nii  an  extended  scale;  and,  especially 
aided,  as  it  is  said  the  board  will  be,  by  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  some  public  spirited  gentlemen  at  Phila- 
delphia, who  have  (or  are  about  to  do  so.)  despatch- 
ed the  ingenious  Mr.  Strickland  to  England,  on  a 
voyage  of  scientific  discovery. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  think  the  recent  result  of 
the  Presidential  election  strongly  urges  some  step  of 
tliis  kind.  It  will  unite  the  southern  and  the  western 
states:  lor,  no  one  can  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
Chesajjeake  and  the  James,  with  their  numerous 
ramifications,  being  able  to  vie  vWth  the  Hudson — 
to  say  nothing  about  incorporating  Pennsylvania 
wth  the  Delaware  in  the  scheme.  She  is  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  the  most  active  exertions. 

I  am,  &c.  AMPHICON. 


P.  S.— The  Pittsburg  memorial  states,  th.at  •518,000 
a  mile  would  complete  a  rail-way,  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods  on  the  same  would  be  cheaper  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  than  it  can  be  afforded  to 
New- York  from  any  navigable  point  on  the  Ohio. 

South  Carolina,  Mm-ch  I8th,  lS'i5. 


GAS  ENGINE  CARRIAGE. 

From  a  late  English  paper. 
The  public  aie  likely  soon  to  be  furnished  with  a 
locomotive  carriage  for  general  piu'poscs.  A  company 
is  actually  forming,  the  subscriptions  to  \vhich  are 
nearly  full,  for  the  purpose  of  contractins;  to  run  the 
mail  coaches  and  other  carriages  by  means  of  this 
engine,  supplied  ivitli  portable  gas.  The  great  weight 
of  steam  engines,  with  the  requisite  supply  of  coal 
and  water,  has  hitherto  prevented  their  successful 
application  to  locomotive  carriages.  This  formida- 
ble obstacle  is  altogether  removed  by  Mr.  Brown's 
invention,  as  we  understand  that  a  six-horse-power 
engine  will  certainly  not  weigh  ten  cut.  and  the  por- 
table reservoirs  requisite  to  supply  the  engine  with 
gas  for  an  hour  and  a  half  for  llfteen  miles,  ivill  not 
weigh  one  c>vt.  more.  It  is  expected  that  a  carriage 
will  be  completely  ready  to  start  in  four  months, 
when  it  is  intended  to  be  dispatched  to  York  and 
back,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour;  the  expen- 
ses are  estimated  at  less  than  one  half  the  mileage  of 
a  four-horse  post  coach. 


laiscEiiLAirEous. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  F.\RMER. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A 
DESULTORY  READER. 

STEAM. 

A  steam  apparatus  has  been  recently  erected  at 
St.  Pancras  workhouse,  where  a  boiler  of  si.vty  gal- 
lons heals  a  stone  bath  of  four  hundred  gallons,  se- 
veral times  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  for  bathing  sick 
persons,  boiling  blankets,  beds,  &c.  From  the  same 
boiler,  is  also  boiled  one  eighty  ;;-dlon  copper  for 
washing;  one  eighty-five  gallon  ditto  for  cooking; 
and  one  thirty-six  gallon  for  the  same  purpose ;  all 
performed  by  one  bushel  of  coals  per  day  Simi- 
lar work  is  done  at  St  Andrew's  ivorkhouse,  with 
three  pecks  of  coals  per  day. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  late  Mr.  Thompson  not  only 
heated  his  baths  with  steam,  but  also  the  air  of  the 
dressing-rooms. 

At  Mr.  Ramshaw's,  Fetter-lane,  a  steam  appara- 
tus has  been  introduced  for  copper-plate  printing, 
which  supei-sedes  the  use  of  twelve  noxious  charcoal 
fues.*  Steam  has  also  been  apphed  to  the  warming 
of  hot-houses. 

In  the  application  of  steam  to  Uie  boiling  of  liquids, 
as  at  Whitbread's  brewery,  London,  by  means  of  a 
worm  conveyed  through  the  midst  of  the  liquors, 
five  or  six  hundred  barrels  of  wort  are  boiled  in  half 
the  usual  time,  and  two  chaldrons  of  coals  are  saved 
in  one  day.  Steam  has  also  been  introduced  into 
many  other  breweries.  No  other  copper  is  requisite 
besides  the  steam-boiler;  the  wort  and  liquors  being 
boiled  in  wooden  vats.  It  is  likewise  used  for  the 
purposes  of  distillation. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  advantages 
which  \v\\\  result  from  substituting  steam  in  place  of 
culinary  fires,  for  the  heating  of  houses,  &c. 

1st.  Steam  saves  half  the  quantity,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  coals  or  other  fuel. 

2d.  Steam  can  be  made  to  create  any  degree  of 
temperature  required. 


"■  For  tills  meritorious  attention  to  the  liealtli  of  his  work- 
men, the  Society  of  Arts  pr'!«ented  Mr.  Ramjhaw  with  the 
Isis  £rotcl  medal. 


3d.  Steam  diifuses  heat  equallv  throughout  an 
apartment,-cvery  side  and  every  p.irt  being  as  warm 
as  every  other  side  and  part;  "and  the  people  in  a 
room,  are  not  (as  ivith  fires)  frozen  on  one  side., 
whilst  they  are  scorched  on  the  other. 

'1th.  Steam,  as  diffused  in  metallic  enclosures,  cre- 
ates neither  dirt,  dust,  nor  noxious  odour. 

5th.  Steam  is  free  tiom  the  dangers,  which  attend 
common  fires:  for  no  house  can  be  set  on  fire  by  the 
heat  of  steam ;  and  there  is  no  hazard  of  the  dread- 
ful accidents  which  arise  from  the  clothes  of  females 
and  children  taking  fire. 

(ith.  Steam  warms  not  merely  the  room  into  which 
it  is  conveyed,  but  all  the  adjoining  rooms;  and  if 
made  to  act  in  a  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  a  well- 
staircase,  or  in  the  hall  of  a  house,  it  ^vill  increase 
the  temperature  of  tlie  whole  house. 

7th.  Steam,  by  causing  the  heated  air  to  ascend, 
promotes  the  ventilation  of  a  room,  and  the  renew- 
al of  the  air,  by  means  of  an  orifice  and  pipe  in  the 
u]iper  part  of  that  room. 

8th.  Steam  renders  chimneys  and  fire-places  un- 
necessary ;  and  will,  therefore,  diminish  the  expense 
of  building  houses. 

!)th.  Steam  will  heat  several  small  houses  from  a 
common  boiler  at  a  joint  expense. 

10th.  Steam  will  warm  the  largest  as  Avell  as  the 
smallest  apartments,  and  parts  remote  from  the  boil- 
er, as  highly  as  those  near ;  that  is  to  say,  would 
warm  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  and  every  remote 
corner  of  it,  as  completely  as  the  smallest  cabin. 

1 1th.  Steam  renders  kitchens  and  fires  unneces- 
sary under  the  roof  of  a  dwelling;  as  it  can  be  con- 
veyed from  any  out-building  to  a  cooking  apparatus. 

12th.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  use  and  employment  of 
the  wretched  climbing-boy.  In  a  word,  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  for  generating  and  diffusing  heat, 
is  likely,  not  oiUy  to  change  the  entire  economy  of 
our  houses,  but  to  promote  comfort,  health,  cleanli- 
ness, and  securitj',  beyond  all  former  anticipations 
of  art  or  genius. 

MILK. 

One  hundred  pounds  or  wine  pints  of  rich  milk 
will  make  five  pounds  of  butter.  A  pint  of  milk,  wine 
measure,  weighs  a  pound,  and  five  pints  beer  mea- 
sure, is  equal  to  six  pints  ivine  measure.  In  New- 
England,  they  speak  in  common  parlance,  and  in 
their  Cattle-Show  reports,  of  the  pounds' of  milk  that 
a  cow  will  yield. 

OXEN 

In  New-England  are  measured  in  strength  and 
value,  by  their  girth.  A  good  judge  will  guess 
within  two  inches.  Seven  feet  girth  is  considered  a 
good  Ox,  and  a  pair  of  them  will  do  all  the  work  of 
a  common  farm. 

DECOMPOSITION  OP  MILK  BT  ACIDS. 

To  a  pint  of  new  Milk,  in  a  glass  goblet,  add  hall* 
a  dram  of  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid:  an  immediate 
change  ^vill  take  place  in  the  whole  fluid ;  by  the 
descent  of  a  ^vhite  flocculent  and  abundant  precipi- 
tate, some  parts  of  which  coagulate  in  masses.  This 
precipitate  is  what  is  termed  the  curd;  and  the  su- 
pernatant fluid  is  the  whey. 

Observation.  Here  the  acid  combines  with  the  wa- 
ter of  the  milk,  consequently  the  albumen,  gelatine, 
and  oil,  are  precipitated.  A  very  ready  and  elegant 
mode  of  procuring  curds,  and  also  a  very  pleasant 
acidulous  whey,  is  by  using  a  solution  of  the  crystal- 
lized citric  acid ;  taking  care  not  to  add  too  much,^ 


QUERIES  OF  CORRESPONDENTS, 

TO  WHICH  IT  IS  HOPED  OTHERS  WILL  MAKE  ANSWER. 

Will  some  of  your  numerous  and  obliging  corres- 
pondents who  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
answer  the  following  queries. 

Is  any  power  gained  by  working  machinery  with 
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1, 


horses  on  an  inclined  plane  instead  of  drawing  by 
Levers  ? 

Can  horses  be  thus  applied  to  any  extent  or  is  the 
method  necessarily  limited  to  the  use  of  a  few  and  to 
what  number? 

What  is  the  most  preferable  diameter  of  the  plane? 

How  many  revolutions  should  it  perform  in  a  mi- 
nute ? 

What  angle  should  the  shaft  form  with  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  centre  of  the  plane  ? 

Do  the  horses  operate  by  their  weight  only  or  by 
draft  also  ? 

Can  oxen  be  used  instead  of  horses  ? 

Has  machinery  thus  put  in  operation  been  appli- 
ed to  threshing  or  grinding  grain,  and  with  what 
etl'oct  ? 

\Vhilst  I  am  propounding  queries  I  will  also  ask 
what  is  the  proper  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  to  be 
applieJ  to  an  acre  of  land  intended  to  be  put  in  In- 
dian Corn  ? 

In  what  manner  and  at  w^hat  season  should  it  be 
applied  ? 

is  there  aiiy  diflference  betiveen  lime  burned  from 
stone  and  that  from  shells  ?  S. 

March  ISth,  13-25. 


[The  queries  on  lime,  are  some  of  them  anticipa- 
ted in  this  number. — It  is  generally  known  that  stone 
lime  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  shells ;  the  com- 
mon calculation  is  about  60  of  stone  lime  to  100  of 
shell  lime;  100  bushels  of  shells  will,  when  burnt, 
yield  tJO  of  lime.] 


ENGLAND. 


[On  the  present  condition  of  England,  as  regards 
her  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures — and 
on  the  eflect  of  the  removal  of  some  old  restrictions 
on  trade,  a  late  Enghsh  agricultural  journal,  {Flem- 
ing's Erprefs,)  which  is  conducted  with  much  abili- 
ty, after  speaking  more  in  detaU,  concludes  an  arti- 
cle with  the  following  remarks:] 

At  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  general  acti- 
vity of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  been  such  as  is  now  felt 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  eveiy  country  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  great 
improvement  in  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  and 
commerce,  must  be  admitted  to  have  taken  place — 
yet  are  trade  and  commerce  in  every  branch  im- 
proving, and  extending  in  this  country.  India,  from 
whrjice  scarcely  a  century  ago  we  derived  every 
yard  of  fabrics  made  from  cotton,  now  seeks  in  the 
looms  ot  England,  that  perfection  and  variety,  of 
which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  susceptible. 

In  silk,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  so  long 
restrained  in  this  country  by  impolitic  restrictions, 
the  ingenuity  of  om  artizans  is  now  called  into  ac- 
tivity by  the  impulse  of  capital,  which  under  the 
regulations  that  confined  the  manufactme  to  Lon- 
don, would  never  have  been  applied  to  that  object. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberal  reformation 
be^mi  by  ministers,  in  our  commercial  code.  Preju- 
dice has  untcrtunately  so  far  interposed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  system  in  many  desirable 
instances. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  disinclination  of  the 
linen  manufacturers  of  this  country,  to  the  >vare- 
housing  of  German  linens  in  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
portation only,  that  the  minister  conceded  this  point, 
and  foreigners  are  still  driven  to  the  continent  to 
make  up  an  assorted  cargo.  In  wool,  prejudice  has 
succumbed  to  sound  policy  and  common  sense.  The 
exportation  of  sheep's  wool,  so  long  prohibited  by 
statutes,  most  arbitrary  in  their  enactments,  is  now 
permitted  by  law;  and  last  week  presented  the  novel 
instance  of  a  shipment  of  coarse  wool  for  America, 
being  the  first  legal  exportation  of  our  native  fleece^ 
during  a  period  of  two  centuries. 


We  might  justly  dilate  on  the  very  many  topics, 
tending  to  illustrate,  the  growing  pros|)Ccls  of  tlie 
country,  but  our  limits  constrain  us  to  withhold  fur- 
ther observations. 

That  such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  wc 
hold  to  be  irrefragubly  demonstrated;  by  the  rapid 
progress  and  consumption  of  our  manufactures,  the 
increased  and  increasing  Aalue  of  our  exports  and 
imports;  the  abundance  of  em[)loyment  for  the  work- 
ing classes;  the  flouri.^hing  state  of  thu  revenue;  the 
high  price  of  the  funds;  the  low  rate  of  interest,  and 

the  remunerating  prices  now  chcrrfully  paid  for 
every  species  of  agricultural  production. 


ITEMS, 

Relatini;  chiefly  to  .Agriculture — taken  from  late  English  pa- 
pers rccHved  at  the  office  of  the  Jln\erican  Farmer. 

A  sow  and  eleven  pigs  fetched  the  sum  of  nincly- 
iivo pounds!  in  Ilighworth  market,  on  the  1st  of  this 
month.  They  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  .Smith,  of  that 
town,  and  were  pm'chased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Matthews, 
of  the  Swan  Inn.  [^Vllat  was  the  age  of  the  pigs, 
and  were  they  the  offspring  of  the  sow?] 

Dandelioti. — This  plant  makes  a  pleasant  salad  in 
the  spring,  while  the  leaves  are  hardly  unfolded.  It 
is  much  used  by  the  French,  who  eat  it  with  bread 
and  butter.     It  may  be  blanched  by  culture. 

Parsley. — If  after  having  bruised  some  spiigs  of 
Parsley  in  your  hands,  you  attempt  to  rinse  glasses 
they  will  snap  or  suddenly  brr  iik. 

IMiooping-covgh. — A  plaster  of  gum  galbanum, 
applied  to  the  chest,  cures  this  complaint. — Medical 
Mvlser. 

A  gentleman  of  Henley-on-Thames  offered  a  far- 
mer wlien  at  that  market,  a  dinner  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  if  he  would  bring  him  a  grain  of  wheat  on  the 
following  market-day,  and  double  the  quantitj'  each 
week  until  that  day  twelvemonth.  This  was  acced- 
ed to  for  the  moment;  but  the  following  statement 
will,  perhaps,  satisfy  those  who  have  never  entered 
into  any  similar  calculations;  of  the  impossibility  of 
fiilfdling   such  an  engagement  Amount  of  the  num 

berof  grains, 4,503,599,627,370,494 

Number  of  bushels, 12,509,998,964 

Number  of  quarters, 1.56.3,749,870 

Number  of  loads, 312,749,974 

On  Wednesday,  was  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Lowden, 
of  Norwich,  a  real  Norfolk  four-year-old  home-bred, 
and  grazed  by  Mr.  Gooch,  of  Honingham — the  car- 
case weighing  113  stone  [1582  pounds],  fat  14  stone 
4  lbs.  It  is  allowed  to  carry  most  meat  upon  the 
smallest  bone  ever  seen,  and  of  the  best  quality. — 
Two  remarkably  line  home-breds,  of  Mr.  CuUey's, 
of  Drayton,  and  a  heifer  of  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Helles- 
don,  were  exhibited  on  Saturday  se'nnight,  on  the 
Hill,  at  Norwich;  and  sold  to  be  slaughtered. 


^:j21  WA^iM'm^ 


B.iLTiMORE,  Friday,  April  1,  1825. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

Of  conversatiotis  in  the  office  nf  the  idmericaii  Fanner, 
29</i  March. 
Mr.  H.  Watson,  of  Connecticut,  on  a  visit  to  Ma- 
ryland to  purchase  Jackasses  and  Jemiets,  bought 
f>600  ivorth  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  he 
gave  ^aOO  for  the  very  fine  Jack  of  Dr.  Gordon's, 
which  took  the  La  Fayette  prize  at  the  last  Cattle 
Show  at  the  Maryland  tavern.  This  fine  imported 
animal  would  not  have  there  brought,  at  pubUc  auc- 


tion amongst  tlie  farmers  of  Maryland,  lijliMI — yci 
Mr.  Watson  has  a  good  notion  of  iNliat  he  is  about. 
Mr.  W.  says,  that  in  Connecticut,  the  calculation 
is  to  w  inter  ten  sheep  on  one  ton  of  hay — for  a  cow, 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half — that  the  best  merino 
docks  give  about  §2  per  head  clear  profit,  besides 
the  increase — that  they  average-  in  the  dirt  from  4  1-2 
to  5  lbs.  per  head — that  their  good  pasture  lands  w'ill 
carry  five  sheep  to  the  acre.  Mr.  \Vat.son  has  niadc 
a  rapid  excursion  from  Rockhall  through  Chester- 
town  in  Kent  county,  CentreviUe  in  (iuecn  Anne's, 
to  Easton  in  Talbot,  taking  the  estate  of  colonel  T. 
Emory  in  his  way — admires  much  the  app'-arance 
of  the  country,  thinks  it  would  yield  good  crops  of 
barley,  and  insists  that  were  he  on  tliat  land  and 
in  that  climate,  nothing  should  induce  him  to  forbear 
the  use  of  oxen,  (New  England  oxen)  to  tlie  exclu- 
sion of  horses. 

dOlh  March. 

Dr.  S.  McCuLLOH — visited  last  summer,  the  new 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  at 
Chis^vich.  He  there  saw  their  over-fiowing  well, 
obtained  by  boring,  the  stream  as  thick  as  his  arm, 
of  fine  drinking  water;  it  was  turned  to  the  great- 
est advantage  over  their  grounds,  for  the  purposes 
both  of  ornament  and  utility — in  the  formation  of 
small  lakes  and  the  irrigation  of  the  garden.  To  the 
question  as  to  the  surrounding  country,  he  says  it  is 
level  as  the  lands  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — no  over-hanging, 
or  neighboring  higher  grounds. 

Agricultural  reports. — Stale  cf  crops. —  Jlln- 
chester,  Va.  16th  March,  1825.— My  crop  of  wheat  is 
more  promising  than  I  ever  had  at  this  season.  It  is 
particularly  the  case  with  a  field  of  forty  acres,  on 
which  grew  a  heavy  crop  of  oats  that  was  ploughed 
under  in  August. 

Tobacco — ^There  have  been  scarcely-  sales  enough 
of  this  article  since  our  last,  to  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  •state  of  the  market;  which,  howevei-,  on  the 
whole,  appears  to  open  favoiu-.dily  for  tobacco  of 
inferior  and  middling  qualities.  These  descriptions 
may  be  quoted  at  t^venty  per  cent,  advance  on  (he 
prices  at  which  they  were  selUng  at  this  lime  last 
year,  while  bright  tobacco  is  as  much  below  what  it 
then  was;  such  as  then  \vould  have  brought  «i30  per 
hundred,  would  probably  now-  bring  not  more  than 
i20. 

Three  hogsheads  of  W.  Smith's,  of  Calvert  conn 
ty,  opposite  to  Nottingham,  sold  this  week  for  SI 2 
round. 

There  have  been  113  hogsheads  inspected  within 
the  week — generally  in  rather  damp  condition — 
especially  that  from  Ohio,  where  tobacco  is  indeed 
mostly  packed  in  too  high  order. 

Wool — ivashed  on  the  .sheep's  back — sells  at  an  ad 
vance  on  the  prices  here  quoted  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Maryland  Association  for  the  improve 
MENT  or  THE  BREED  OF  HORSES,  at  a  meeting  held  On 
Wednesday,  unanimously  elected  J.  S.  Skinner,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  in  place  of  the  l.ate 
General  Harper.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Skinner,  the  So- 
ciety resolved  to  offer  purses  for  horses  owned  only, 
and  bonajide,  by  persons  residing  w  ithin  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  north  of  the 
Potomac. 

A  few  of  our  Patrons  liave  forgotten  to  withdraw 
their  subscription  from  the  American  Farmer,  until 
after  they  had  received  the  first  number  of  the  7th 
vol. — In  all  such  cases,  they  are  requested  to  send 
back  the  numbers  received,  as  not  one  more  is  prin^ 
ted  than  w-ill  be  ivaatiBg. 
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'I'iie  iniiex  to  the  last  vol.  ol  the  American  Far- 
mer, uill  be  sent  to  subscribers  alon;;  with  the  title 
page,  early  in  next  week. 

AVanfeil  to  [jurcliasc,  one  or  two  iliorough  hreil  stal- 
lions ol'lari;e  size.  Inquire  of  the  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 


SEED,  GI5AIN,  PEAS,  BOOKS,  &c.  &c. 

Dei^osiUd  since  last  natice  ivitli  the  Editor  of  the  ^iinerican 
Farmer,  for  the  uac  nf  his  subscribers, 
Italian  savoy  cabbage  seed,  sent  by  Elkanah  Wat- 
son,Esq.  originally  sent  in  by  the  AmericanConsnl  at  Na- 
ples, tliey  have  been  tried  by  the  Shakers  at  Lebanon, 
and  reported  to  be  a  new  and  valuable  variety.  The 
parrel  received,  was  not  more  than  J  of  an  ounce,  and 
tliey  have  been  distributed. 

GoiRH  Seed — From  gourds  three  feet  long  resemb- 
ling the  Club  with  which  Hercules  struck  otf  the  heads 
of  the  Lcrnean  Hydra.  The  seed  and  gourd  from  Mr. 
Kowe  of  Boston. 

Yellow  Conv,  Early  and  beautiful,  two  small  ears, 
from  Demerara,  by  .luliu  Law,  Esq. 

Peas,  the  black  or  tory  pea  of  North  Carolina;  a  bar- 
rel from  Gen.  Calvin  Jones  of  that  state. 

Last  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  New-York;  from  Gen.  Van  Kansellear. 

Tracts,  put  forth  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  In- 
ternal Improvement,  from  that  indefatigable  advocate 
of  American  Independence,  Mathew  Carey,  Esq. 

John  Bcll,  a  cutting  satire  on  the  lying  journals  of 
English  Travellers  in  .\inerica;  from  the  author. 

Address,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
at  their  annuU  meeting  in  .January  last;  from  the  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  author,  Itobert  \  aux,  Esq. 

Two  Speeches,  delivered  before  the  convention  at 
Utica,  for  the  L-oniination  of  a  Governor,  by  C.  G. 
Haines  Esq.  on  the  character  and  public  services  of 
that  eminent  benefactor  of  science,  and  of  his  country 
Dc  WiWCIir.'.on. 


and  subsequently  the  remainder  ol  the  parcel  (60u  hhds) 
at  68s;  besides  which  200  hhds.  New-York,  Seed  have 
been  purchased  at  60s.  The  orders  from  Ireland  are 
exireuiely  limited. 

Letters  from  Marseilles  inform,  that  "(he  French 
government  have  ^ately  imposed  an  additional  duty  on 
the  importation  of  Wool,  in  consequence  of  which,  and 
of  the  increased  demand  for  woollen  fabrics,  hne  wools 
had  risen  30  per  cent,  in  the  month  of  January." 


FniCUS  CVaRENT. 


ARTICLES. 


cosassEnciiLx.  iisgobb. 


From  a  Liverpool  Price  Current,  of  Feb.  19. 
The  demand  for  Cotton  since  our  last  has  been  ex- 
tremely animated,  and  speculators  as  well  as  the  trade 
have  bought  Ireely  at  llie  tollowing  advance,  viz:  Per- 
nams,  3-4  a  Id;  Maranhams,  ^  a  3-4;  Boweds,  New- 
Orleans,  .Mabainas  and  Tennessees,  ^  a  3-ld  ;  Sea-Isl- 
ands, 1  a  I  Jd,  and  Egyptian  id  per  lb.  In  Last  India 
Cotton  no  alteration.  The  public  sales  of  Demerara 
yesterday  went  off  with  spirit  at  high  prices,  and  hold- 
ers of  all  descriptions  are  sanguine  of  further  improve- 
ment.    The  total  sales  amount  to  31,738  packages. 

Jlshes. — The  demand  for  Pots  has  materially  improv- 
ed, and  about  1100  bbls.  .Montreals  Irave  been  taken 
chiefly  by  speculators  at  33s  3d  a  33s  9d.  and  34s  is  now 
generally  required ;  1 60  bbls.  States  Pots  sold  as  39  a  39s 
6d  and  no  more  oifer  under  40s.  In  Peans  the  business 
is  more  limited;  but  prices  are  steady — 100  bbls  States 
sold  at  39s. 

Qncrcifron  Bark  in  fair  demand;  55  hhds.  and  60  bis. 
Philadelphia,  brought  13s  6d  a  14s,  and  a  few  casks  ve- 
ry inferior,  1  Is  6d. 

Tobacco. — Since  last  week,  about  2000  hhds  have 
changed  hahds  at  an  advance  of -Jd.  a  {i\.  per  lb.  on  all 
sorts. 

■  The  speculative  demand  for  Turpentine  has  continued 
and  nearly  4000  bbis.  have  been  sold  at  lis.  T^d  a  12s. 
6d.  which  establishes  a  further  advance  in  tnis  article. 

Nothing  done  in  Tar  of  any  description,  but  prices 
steady. 

The  Grain  market  is  dull,  and  Wheat  at  a  decline  of 
2d  a  3d  per  bushel. 

American  Flour  goes  off  in  small  parcels  at  24s.  a  26s 
in  bond. 

For  American  Clorer-seed  there  has  been  a  partial  in- 
quiry, but  the  transactions  are  limited,  in  consequence 
of  hcdders  a-king  prices,  which  the  dealers  are  unwil- 
ling to  gi^e,  and  only  40  casks  sold  at  62s.  for  middling, 
and  69s.  for  good. 

Ftaj-secd  was  quite  neglected  until  the  middle  of  the 
week,  when  a  small  parcel  of  New-York  Sowing  Seed 
was  disposed  ol'at  5.is;  but  a  speculator  has  since  come 
into  market,   and  taken  600  hhds.   Philadelphia  at  54s. 


NOTICE. 

I  will  sell  at  public  sale,  at  Upper  Marlboro'  on  the 
first  iSIonday  in  April,  if  fair,  if  not,  the  next  fair  day, 
my  lands,  adjoining  the  Woodyard  and  the  MHlwood 
Estate,  containing  1002^  acres,  more  or  Jess.  The  soil 
is  of  first  quality,  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
of  the  best  kind,  and  susceptible  of  improvement,  where 
necessary  by  the  aid  of  clover  and  plaster,  no  land  more 
so.  There  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  wood  and  lim- 
ber for  the  supply  of  this  estate,  and  much  to  spare; 
low  grounds  for  meadow  in  abundance,  and  a  great  deal 
already  cleared  and  in  rich  growth  of  natural  grass. 
There  are  three  large  tobacco  houses,  two  of  them  with 
sheds  and  with  wheel  prizes  annexed  thereto.  The 
houses  for  servants  are  many,  and  most  of  them  lately 
erected,  they  are  common  but  comfortable. 

One  third  of  the  purchase  money  must  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  sale  and  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years  with 
interest  from  the  day  of  sale  Notes  well  endorsed 
payable  at  the  Planter's  Bank  of  Prince  George's  county, 
must  be  given  for  the  last  two  payments.  The  title  is 
indisputable,  and  will  be  made  through  Mr.  Benjamin 
Oden;  and  should  any  person  be  disposed  to  purchase 
at  private  sale,  before  the  first  Monday  in  April,  they 
are  referred  to  him,  who  is  authorized  to  sell  for  me, 
either  at  private  or  public  sale.  Those  lands  lay  with- 
in twelve  miles  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and  four  of 
Upper  Marlboro'  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  twenty- 
four  of  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  the  state  ;  and  on  the 
above  estate  are  200  acres  of  clover  in  fine  growth,  50 
or  60  bushels  of  wheat,  30  or  40  in  rye,  and  20  or  30  in 
oats.  There  are  large  Orchards  of  the  finest  keeping 
and  Cider  Apples,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of  the 
(irst  quality.  There  are  several  Springs  of  the  purest 
and  coldest  water  with  a  full  running  stream  through 
the  centre  of  the  land,  on  which  it  is  supposed  a  profit- 
able Mill  might  be  erected.  The  growth  of  the  Timber 
is  of  yellow  and  white  poplar,  black  walnut,  hickory, 
white  and  black  oak;  and  all  of  the  largest  size,  &c. 
STEPHEN  WEST. 
.Ipril  1,  1625. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Persons  wanting  Implements 
of  Husbandry  will  find  it  their 
interest  to  call  at  CH.\I{LI> 
B.  PALMEKS,  No.  41  Light 
street,  7  doors  from  Pratt  st. 
WHERE  HE  has  ON  HAND,  Shak- 
ing Screen  Wheat  Pans,  with 
iron  backs,  wings  and  oxie 
also,  the  Pennsylvania  Wheat  Fan,  Corn  Shcllers,  &.c. 

Pennsylvania  Bar  Share  pl■^ughs,  from  one  to  four 
horse;  New  York  wrought  iron  Stand  Posts,  one  to  four 
horse;  Connccti'-ut  or  Yankee  Plough,  No.  I.  2  and  3 
double  mouldboard  Ploughs;  Self-sharping  do.;  left 
hand  or  German  do. 

Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hoes,  Sieves,  &.c. 
|i:3=>  All  repairs  done  inimediatrly. 
Persons  disposed   to  pui'-chase  will  please  call  and 
examine  for  themselves. 

Castings  for  Plough  Manufacturers  will  be  furnished 
low,  if  timely  notice  be  given. 
Marcli  25 
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KEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 

BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTtiN  YARN,  No.  8, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  IS. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  new 

Shad,  trimmed,  new, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 

Cleaned 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine,   

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX J 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 
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Clover  Seed, 
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Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HOGS'  LARD 

LIME 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 
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PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 
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SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
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WHISKEY,  1st  proof, 
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Louisiana 
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Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
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Nutmegs, 

Pepper, . 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 
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SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.  L.  M.  .  . 

do.         Sicily,  .   . 

Lisbon, 

Sherry, ■  .  . 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
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Common,  Country, 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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TERMS  COMMONLY  MADE  USE  6f  TO  DEMOTE  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HORSE. 


PRIZE  ESSAY, 
which  obtained,  in  England,  the  reward  of  fire  poLMids. 

Essmj on  the  Exto-mil  Foimulion  or  Stritctvre  of  tlie 
Horse,  and  on  the  Disorders  originating  therein. 

Plerique  omnes  faciunt  adolcs-ccntuli 
L't  animum  ad  aliquud  sludiiim  adjiinjiant,  aut  ad  erjuos 
Mere,  aut  canes  ad  venandum,  aut  ad  Philosophos. 

Terenck. 

I  PURPOSE,  in  the  following  pages,  first,  to  give  a 
succinct,  but,  I  trust,  useful  and  explicit  description 
of  the  exterior  conformation — the  make  and  shiipe  of 
that  valuable  animal  the /lor.sc;  discrirainatinglhe  uri- 
ginalhi-ircU-formed  tit  from  the  cros^-sliapcd.  and 
likclii-to-bccome-discuscd  hrute,  and  the  iitig  that  can 
go  with  safety  and  pleasantry  on  the  road,  or  carry 
sixteen  stone  across  a  lieavy  country,  from  the  inihc- 
eih  and  waildyconslilutinned  spider;  and,  lastly,  to 
show  by  (vhal  ready  and  certain  modes  wc  may  de- 
tect unsoundness  in  the  purchase  of  a  priid,  and 
when  we  are  to  pronounce  that  lie  is  perfectly  sniiiid. 
The  Horse,  in  the  estimation  of  a  sportsman, 
stands  pre-eminent  above  other  quadrupeds,  as  man 
does  above  every  other  animal:  not  only  do  match- 
less beauty  and  strensth  of  form,  combined  witli  >ni- 
rivalled  speed,  distinguish  him;  but  the  extensive 
utility  he  is  of  to  us,  and  the  share  he  takes  in  our  di- 
versions and  perilous  enterprises,  serve  to  inspire  us 
with  even  a  degree  of  affection  for  him.  Every  horse 
is  ada])ted  to  some  particular  purpose;  for  horses  not 
only  difler  in  kind,  but.  like  men,  in  utility,  in  tem- 
per, in  stamina,  tie.  and  the  selection  of  them,  in  re- 
gard to  these  particulars,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  nicest  duties  of  the  cotinoissetir:  he  must 
readily  acknowledge  good  or  bad  conformation, — 
trace  genealogy  in  the  outline,  and  discover  a  je  ne 
mis  qvni  about  the  tout  ensemble  that  denotes  good 
or  bad  instinctive  and  unalterable  qualities. 

In  describing  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  horse, 
if  will  III'  necessary  to  make  use  of  many  terms,  de- 
noting different  external  parts,  which,  to  all  horsemen 
will  iHil  require  any  explanation;  least,  ho^vever,  the 
reader  be  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  some  of 
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those  tern>s,  a  plate  is  annexed,  having  references  tc 
the  parts  themselves  in  the  figure  of  a  horse.  It  re 
quires  some  experience,  but  more  attentive  observa- 
tion, to  be  what,  in  modern  horse-phraseology,  is  call 
ed  a  good  judge;  i.  e.  (if  we  were  asked  to  define  r 
good  judge,)  to  know,  at  once,  by  a  cast  of  the  eye. 
whether  the  nag,  as  soon  as  he  is  pidled  out,  is  liktlij 
to  suit:  is  he  cnt  out  for  a  hackney,  or  is  he  caladulcd 
for  harness?  Does  he  look  like  a  hunter,  or  has  he  any 
good  looks  about  him?  Does  he  show  any  blood,  or  is 
he  all  ovcranwngrel?  In  fine,  is  he  the  sort  cfathini: 
you  want,  or  won't  be  do  until  he  meets  with  a  green 
horn?  These,  and  various  other  important  considera- 
tions we  liope  to  unravel  the  nature  of  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry;  offering  such  remarks,  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  prove  of  practical  service  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  horseman.  At  first  sight  of  a  liorse. 
a  judge  lakes  a  general  survey  of  him,  and  if  he  ob- 
serve any  apparent  disproportion  or  deformit}%  his 
ittention  is  at  once  fixed  to  that  particular  point. — 
I'" very  horse,  for  exair\j)le,  that  is  tolerably  well  form 
ed,  should  exhibit  due  |U-oportions  of  limb  and  car- 
cass; in  fact,  nine  out  often  have  as  much  carcass  as 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  space  occujiied  by  the  legs 
in  ordinary  standing;  but  should  his  legs  be  extraor- 
dinarily lung,  or  his  carcass  disproportionately  small, 
he  is  said  to  have  too  much  duy~lighl  under  him,  and 
Ihat  is  certainly  no  mean  objection.  Should  his  head 
be  very  large,  his  neck  of  disproportionate  length, 
bis  fore  legs  sland  under  1dm.  or  his  quarters  be  cog- 
gcf/  and  ugly,  such  glaring  imperfections  eaiuiot  fail 
to  attract  our  notice  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  the 
groom  Iws  set  Idm  on  his  lcs;s.  But  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  particularise  these  things  in  a  detail  of  the 
perfections  and  imperfections  of  the  different  parts 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  animal. 

The  exterior  of  the  horse  raaj'  be  divided,  for  the 
convenience  of  thus  describing  his  several  parts,  in- 
to head,  neck,  body,  and  legs:  fust,  we  shall  deline- 
ate a  good  head.  The  nob  should  be  small.  A  large 
head  is  not  only  a. plain  head,  but  a  bad  point,  inas- 
much as  it  really,  under  certain  circumstances,  de- 
tracts from  the  powers  of  the  horse;  he  has,  in  fact, 
more  to  carry, — it  is  a  burden  to  him,  and  the  only 


way  in  which  he  can  possibly  carry  it  to  advantage, 
is  at  the  extremity  of  a  short  and  upright  neck.  Like 
the  weight  of  a  pair  of  steelyards,  if  it  is  supported 
by  a  long  and  horizontal  neck,  its  burden  becomes 
enormously  augmented,  so  that  the  weight  transmit- 
ted to  the  fore  extremities  (for  those  parts  sujiport  the 
head  and  neck  as  well  as  half  the  carcass)  is  much  in- 
creased, and,  from  the  natural  preponderance  of  it 
before,  is  very  likely  to  prove  the  cause  of  the  horse's 
falling  down,  more  especially  if  the  rider  is  heavy, 
every  trip  or  miss-slep  he  may  chance  to  make.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  a  lawyer  (or  big-headed  horse) 
is  apt  to  have  a  hard  moxdh,  or  rather,  we  say,  no 
mmdh,  so  that  we  are  always  apprehensive  of  his 
being  heavy  in  hand,  and  unpleasant  to  ride.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  state,  before  we  proceed  further, 
lest  we  incur  censure  for  these  remarks,  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  neck,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  head 
is  set  on,  and  hmv  he  carries  it,  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  head  being  olijectionable  from  its  size,  and 
with  his  being  light  or  heavy  in  hand;  for  we  have 
known  m&ny  big-headed  horses  ride  well,a.nd  he  as  safe 
and  as  light  in  hand  as  any  others.  Next  to  size,  its 
shape  becomes  a  consideration:  every  feature  should 
give  animation  to  the  countenance;  let  the  forehead 
be  broad  and  fiat;  the  eye  staring,  znii  full  of  fire;  the 
ears  thin,fine,  and  oflen  erect;  the  nostrils,  circular, 
dilated,  and  reddened  within;  the  li])s,  soj't,  thin,  and 
luiirlcss;  the  jowl  extended,  and  the  cheeks  loeilmark- 
■  d. 

"Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils,  flow." 

This,  at  least,  is  what  we  would  have  it  in  the  tho 
i-ough  bred,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  nearer  that 
of  any  other  de.scription  of  horse  approaches  to  it, 
■he  better  the /ffHi i7i/  he  springs  from,  and  the  more 
.anguine  we  may  be  in  our  prognostic  of  his  abili- 
ies.  That  such  a  horse  looks  like  a  slicker,  or  is  a 
nerfeet  gentleman  about  his  nob.  lue  no  uncommon  nor 
very  unmeaning  expressions  in  the  mouths  o{  .fports- 
men  and  copers.  But  his  head  may  be  \ciy  long,  or 
it  may  be  very  short,  though  w;e  do  not  know  that 
either  is  particularly  objectionable,  except  as  an  eye 
sore,  if  the  countenance  is  something  like  what  we 
have  just  described;  unless  he  be  a  Vorkshireman,  and 
then,  certainl}',  Ave  should  not  fall  in  love  witli  such  a 
big  canister.  The  race  ought  to  be  perfectly  straight, 
I'see  plate,)  and  the  muzzle,  in  the  bjood  horse,  square, 
,ind  such  as  will  go  into  a  pint  pot;  a  Ronum  nose 
Tone  in  which  the  race  is  curved)  is  by  no  means 
desirable,  though  his  napper  be  but  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions; it  is  seen,  more  commonly,  however,  in  a 
big  head,  which  it,  in  a  side  view,  makes  appear  not 
only  much  larger,  but  exceedingly  ugly;  this  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  plain  Yorkshire  head.  Withal,  the 
head,  to  render  it  handsome,  should  he  uhH  set  on; 
its  junction  with  the  neck  should  form  a  sort  of  curve, 
so  as  to  leave  ample  space  in  the  throat  for  a  large 
nd  prominent  !!;idlet.  by  ^vhich  we  may  judge  him 
to  be  a  "ood-vindcd  hwse. 

The  neck  now  demands  our  attention;  if  good,  the 
crest  will  form  an  arch  of  agreeable  curve  from  the 
l)oll  to  the  witliers, 

"W  ith  neck  like  a  rainbow,  erecting  his  crest." 

It  will  be  of  proportionate  length,  ami  progressive 
increase  in  breadth,  as  it  approaches  the  chest.  A 
long  neck,  if  it  be  straight,  or  but  little  curi'cd,  is  ob- 
jectionable, for  reisons  we  stated  when  speaking  of 
1  large  head;  a  .>:hort  one,  however  excellent  it  may 
be  on  the  i)rinci|)le  of  the  steelyards,  is  never  hand- 
some, and  seldom  exists  without  rendering  even  a 
good  hackney  piggish.  That  short  necked  horses  are 
better  winded  than  others,  because  the  air  has  less 
distance  to  pass  to  and  from  the  lungs,  is  an  opinion 
to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  The  neck  should  al- 
so be  thin,  not  ttiiek  and  heavy,  and  rounded  and 
straight  along  its  lowo-  marsin;  should  the  canal  of 
the  jtigula/r  vein  be  deep,  and  the  windpipe y«/?  and 
prominent  below  it,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
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i;il,  i.  c.  bc- 


goiidu-iiiil.  Wlicii  the  arc- 
low  instead  of  above,  and  the  crest,  or  «hat  oUKht 
to  be  the  crest,  near  the  withers,  is  hollow  and  sunk- 
en,the  horse  is  said  to  have  an  cue-neck,  one  of  the 
Krcatest  natural  deformities  common  to   these  parts 
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(as   btl'ore    observed)   these   may  be  Ihicli  from  the 
construction  of  the  chest. 

A  hna  shoulder  is  one  haviuR-  thin  withers,  cover- 
ed ivilh  fine  and  2;cmime  imtscle;  a  loaded,  or  ovcr- 
loiidcd  shoulder,  one  with  tliick  withers,  clothed  with 


Under  these  circumstances  it  is  usual  for  a  (/c«/f r  to  co«rsc  and  y?«i//y  muscles;  and  the  thichicss  of  the 


sav,  'lial  the  neck  is  juit  on  the  wrone;  side  upwards; 
biit.  in  reality,  it  appears  to  arise  from  the  junction 
of  it  w  ith  the  chest  beiuE  too  low  down. 

Of  all  the   puints  of  a  horse,  tlie  shoulder,  for  a 
hackney,  or  a  hunter,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence; 
without  a  good  shouUier.  no  horse  con  ride  kcU:  he 
maybe  a  ssiod /»<ihcss  /iwsc.  or  he  may  race  well; 
but  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  carry  his 
rider  with  ease  and  pleasure  on  the  road:  these  are 
no  s]icculativc  ojiinions,  but  facts,  grounded  on  the 
experience  of  all  men  «ho  hwte  a  hcn-fc  iclicn  they  see 
om\  and  the  resvdt  of  our  oivn  every  day  observa- 
tions; so  much  docs  the  action  of  the  fore  extremi- 
ties depend  on  the  structure  of  this  i)art.  And  now, 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  a  pfoorf  shoulder,  and  how 
ure  we  to  know  a  flood  from  a  had  one?  In  order  to 
render  our  answers  to  these  questions  intellii^iblc,  it 
w  ill  be  necessary  for  us  to  deviate  a  little,  and  say 
somethina  on  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  part. — 
The  scajyida-.OT  shoulder  blades,  are  attached  to  the 
ribs  bv  many  powerful  muscles,  which  move  them, 
during  the  action  of  the  animal,  round  their  own 
axis,  or,  at  least,  in  a  very  similar  way;  and  though 
they  can  only  revolve  througli  the  small  segment  of 
a  circle,  that  seirmcnt  is  greater  in  |iroportion   as 
they  are  more  obliquely  placed  asrainst  Ihe  sides  of 
the"  chest;   hence  it  ivill  be  seen,  that  what  is  called 
an  oblii|Uc  shoulder  is  most  advantageous  for  motion. 
Asain.  the  best  shotddercd  horses  have,  generally, 
THIS  ivilhcrs;  but  this  is  not  indispensably  necessa- 
ry to  the  formation  of  a  good  shoulder,  lur  i\f  know- 
some,  and  g-ood  judges, nho  are  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion: we  must  confess,  however,  for  our  own  part, 
that  wc  prefer  fine  withers.    The  thickness  of  the 
withers  will  depend  on  the  conformation  of  the  chest 
and  the  obliiiuity  of  the  scapidce,  and   not  so  much 
as  some  persons,  high  in  veterinary  repute,  have  sup- 
posed, on  the  length  of  the  dorsed  spines."  Now,  ii',  in 
viewing  the  fore  parts  of  a  horse,  we  find  he  rises 
upon  the  withers,  (and  we  must  take   care  that  this 
be  not  an  illusion,  produced  by  placing  hjs  fore  legs 
upon  risins  ground.)  and  tliat  no  traces  of  his  blade- 
bone  can   be  seen  under  the  skin,  but   all  appears 
snwcith  and  level,  we  may  conclude  that  the  shoulder ! 
is  oblique;  though  a  more  direct   proof  is  furnished 
us  liy  carrvinjc  the  e^e  from  the  summit  of  the  with- 
ers to  the  extremity  of  the  paint  of  the  shoulders.  If 
it  is  uprisht,  or  nearly  so,  unless  it  be  in  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  (such  a  shoulder  is  only  Jit  for  the  col- 
lar.) we  shall  perceive  an  irre-jularity  under  the  skin, 
just  below  the  withers,  by  passing  our haiul  overthe 
part;  and  find,  on  grasping  the  part,  that  it  is  thick 


wither,  as  -was  said  before,  depends  on  the  obliquity 
of  the  .shonldcr-hlndes,  and  the  proximity  of  their  su- 
perior borders  to  the  dorsed  spines.  That  horses  have 
been  fast  runners  on  the  turf  with  had  shcndders,  is 
no  proof  that  they  would  not  have  jralloped  better 
and  quicker  with  good  ones;  and,v,e  must  recollec-t. 
that,  in  a  racer,  the  hind  quarters  are  of  primary  ini- 
portance,  the  fore  qiiarterson\y  of  secondary  consi- 
deration: but.  on  the  road,  we  know  that  Lcul-shoxd- 
Jered  horses  are  never  pleasant  nor  safe  hackneys; 
they  step  short,  are  piiddlin<^  wedkers,  roll  about  in 
their  trot,  and  are  exceeding  likely  to  go  to  prayers. 

The  feyre-leg  should  descend  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shoulder,  i.  c.  in  a  lateral  view; 
but  when  seen  in  front,  it  ought  to  incline  gently  in- 
wards: if  the  elbow  projects  directly  backwards,  and 
the  toe  points  with  precision  forwards,  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that  the  horse  is  not  ticisted  in  hisfore  legs. 
Turning  the  toe  in  or  out  in  standing  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  with  distortion,  or  deformity  of  the 
limb;  this  circumstance,  therefore,  is  seldom  seen 
without  materially  lessening  the  value  of  an  animak 
of  the  bvo  faults,  turning;  them  out  is  the  greater,  for 
the  pointing  inwards  is  seldom  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme. A  -rood  arm  is  broad  and  thick,  long,  when 
compared  to  the  leg,  and  marked  exteriorly  by  mus- 
cular prominences;  the  elbow  cannot  project  too  fur 
hack. and  the  phimper  thcmuscle  is  immediately  above 
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proxinuilc  to  the  hcrizcnlal.thty  aj-c  long,  and  called, 
though  erroneously,  obHqne;  for  they  are  not  so 
obliquely  placed,  under  these  circumstances,  with 
regard  to  the  leg,  as  they  are  when  properly  con- 
structed. Perhaps,  no  part  of  the  horse  exhibits 
the  wisdom  of  nature  more,  in  regard  to  the  adap 
tation  of  it,  in  point  of  structure,  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  was  designed,  than  this:  in  the 
racer,  for  example,  the  pasterns  are  lengthy,  and  in 
cline  to  ri^ht  angles  uith  the  legs,  whereby  more 
wiiaht  is  imposed  upon  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
fetlock  and  hoof,  in  which  situations  are  placed 
pieces (f  mechanism,  which,  by  their  elasticity,  serve 
as  so  many  springs  in  diminishing  the  effects  of  con- 
cussion so  requisite  in  this  animal,  which  was  in 
tended  to  perform  su'ift  and  sudden  movements:  but 
in  the  cart-horse,  \vhose  action  is  stene-  and  poxeerftd, 
the  pasterns  are  short  and  nearly  upright,  so  that 
most  of  the  weight  is  thro^vn  upon  the  main  bones 
of  the  foot,  and  thereby  his  springs,  which  have  less 
play  than  those  of  the  Arabian  or  thorough-bred, 
are  not  so  much  acted  upon;  consequently  less  pro- 
vision is  made  against  concussion,  for  strength,  and 
not  elasticity,  is  sought  for  in  the  construction  of  this 
powerful  animal.  Horses  with  very  oblique  pas- 
terns are  more  Ukely  to  break  dote-n,  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  ought  never  to  be  shod  with  thin-heeled 
shoes;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  very  short  and 
upright  in  these  joints,  they  are  seldom  or  ever  sure- 
footed, and  will  soon  become  slilty  and  gi-oggy  irom 
work. 

The  hoef  next  engages  our  notice,  and  this  is  a 

part  of  ivhich  we  should  be  more  than   commonly 

i  scrupulous  and  nice  in  our  inspection:  '•JS'o  foot,  no 


it,  the  greater  we  may  conclude  to  be  the  animal  s  1 /jorsi,"  is  a  trite  but  very  true  adage,  and  one  that  is 
powers."  inot  kept  sufficiently  in  view-  by  the  purchasers  of 

,  The  knees  ought  to  be  large,  broad  in  front,  and  horses,  or  they  would  not  have  so  frequently  to  la- 
distinctly  marked  with  several  bony  knobs;  lateral  merit  their  hard  fate  in  having  g-onc /o  market  for  a 
thickness  is,  aho,  of  much  importance.  When  the  scrpic.  First,  we  should  look  to  the  size  of  the  hoof; 
radius,  (the  bone  of  the  arm,)  instead  of  descending]  a  smedl  foot  is  not  only  objectionable  in  itself,  even 
in  a  straight  line,  is  directed  backwards,  so  that  the;  though  it  be  a  natunJ  formation,  but  is  often  a  cha- 
knee  ajipears  to  recede  from  it,  the  horse  is  said  to  racteristic  of  disease;  but  a  small  and  upright  foot  is 
be  calf-kneed,  a  term  that  well  conveys  the  idea  we  a  morbid  structure,  and  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  any 
have  of  this  formation:  it  is  always  oljjectionable  for  lone  but  a  dancing-master,  or  light-timbered  tit. — 
the  saddle,  but  not  for  the  crdtar.  The  leg  should;  White  hoofs  are  to  be  eyed  with  suspicion;  they  are 
fall  in  exactly  perpendicular  from  the  carcass,  and  really  weaker,  and  more  liable  to  disease,  than  dark 
he.  short  when  compared  with  the  arm,  the  converse ;  or  black  ones;  and  if  a  horse  has  one  white  and  the 
of  this  being  indicative  of  weakness;  and  of  suffi-lother  dark-coloured,  and  he  is  lame,  in  nine  cases 
cicnt  breadth  to  enable  a  purchaser,  even  at  a  dis-  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  white  foot  that  is  aflected.  So 
tance,  to  distinguish  the  tendons  and  bone,  with  |)er-]much  with  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  foot  before 
feet  clearness,  in  their  relative  situations;  for,  if  he  i  it  is  taken  up.  Other  considerations  now  engross  our 
cannot  do  this,  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  [attention.  Is  it  contracted?  i.  e.  is  its  circularity  de- 
is  n-timmy.  the  effect  of  hard  work  or  premature  use,!  stroyed  by  narrowness  at  the  heels?  A  good  hoof  is 
and  never  a  natural  defect.  Should  the  legs  be!  c/iciddi- in  the  tread,  or  nearly  so.  measuring  as  much 
round  and  straight  below,  they  are  called  stilty,  and  fVom  side  to  side  as  from  toe  to  heel;  but  we  fre- 
are  never /Ji-oi  and  goorf.  But  the  best  and  only  cor- j  quently  find  those  that  are  morliid  measuring  as 
rect  way  to   judge  of  legs,  is  to  pass  the  hand  i/oic/i  much  from  toe  to  heel  as  ti\ice  the  lateral  diameter. 


and  clumsy 


because   we   are    actually   at  the  time 


grasping  the  bhide-bone  as  well  as  n-ithcr-hone;  thou;; 


•Bones  of  tlic  -ivithers.  11  is  contended,  on  another 
side,  that  the  sitenlion  of  the  scapula;  has  nolliing  to  do 
-with  the  Ihichu^s  of  tlie  shoulder,  but  that  it  is  wliolly 
owing  to  the  len^lh  of  Ike  spinous  precessrs  of  the  dorsal 
terlebnz.  To  establish  this  opinion  must  be  proved  two 
data,  viz.  1st,  that  tliese  spines  are  short,  or  com- 
paratively so,  in  all  thick-shouldered  /lorws,  and  long  in 
thin-shovldtred  ones;  and,  2dly,  that  tljc  converse  of  this 
never  happens.  To  one  ir/io  has  dissected  shoulders,  these 
are  certainly  liome-thrtisis;  such,  at  least,  as  we  could  not 
parrv.  though  we  know  that  the  dimensions  of  these 
bones  'nay  and  do,  like  those  of  most  others,  vary  in  (hf- 
ferent  horses.  But  they  also  vary  in  their  degrees  of  in- 
clination; and  may  not  this  circumstance  alone,  in  some 


them;  if  they  measure  much  round,  and  the  sineus 
feel  firm,  hard,  and  distinct,  like  well-braced  cords, 
and  if  the  intervening  spaces  between  bone  and 
sinew  be  clean,— free  from  gum,  we  may  pronounce 
that  they  are  good. 

The  fetlock,  as  a  joint,  should  be  of  large  dimen- 
sions, proportionate  with  other  part.s;  no  joint,  in 
fact,  is  too  large,  providing  its  bony  prominences  be 
distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  ami  its  ligaments 
perceptible  under  our  fingers.  I  need  not.  there- 
lore,  further  enforce  this  truth  in  speaking  of  these 
organs.  Knuckling  over  in  the  fetlocks  is  a  sign  of 
original  mal-formation,  such  as  uprightness  in  the 
pasterns,  or  else  is  the  result  of  hard  ^vork;  and  the 
tottering  affection  of  the  limb,  accoinpanying  this 
state,  is  caused  by  local  debility  and  excessive  irri 
lability  in  the  nervous  system.  The  |)asterns  always 
deserve   much  of   our  attention;   when 


measure,  affect  the  construction  of  it'  At  all  events,  wc 

knovv  thee  tVts,  dray  or  cart  horses  have  ,f></e  chests ^^^^^^'r^^"^;;^  wiih^'timt'of' o 
M\A  thxek  shoulders;  others,  with  vnde  chests  have  thick  ].,  Si,   _....v...„    ..--.tu  .,.„„;.   „),;;,.„;/„    ,1 
shoulders,  but  with  narrow  chests  thin,  uidess  the  scaputee. 
hf.  upright-  Now,  if  they  who  difler  with  us,  mean  to  as- 
sert that  .all  this  arises  solrlti  IVoin  the  length  of  the  dor- 
sal spines,  vie  can  only  say,  crednl  jui/tiiu  appella. 


good,   their 
ther  parts,  and 
they  incline,  with  inuch  obliquity,  downwarils  and 
forwards  to  the  foot:  should  they  a]iproach  the  per- 
pendicular, they  are  almost  ahvays  short,  and  are 


On  tlie  other  hand,  the  vail  of  the  hoof,  which 
should,  at  all  times,  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free 
from  ridges,  (the  contrary  indicating  di-sease,)  may 
be  A  cry  eddiquc,  in  which  case,  it  is  not  only  circtdar, 
but  spreads  out,  even  to  a  morbid  degree,  in  the 
tread.  Large  hea\y  horses,  such  as  are  bred  in  low 
marshy  situations,  are  most  subject  to  have  this  kind 
of  foot,  in  which  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  preferred 
f)y  many  people,  who  contend  that  tlicir  hunters  de- 
rive advantages  from  it.  As  the  strrjng  and  vpright 
foot  is  likely  to  become  contracted,  so  is  this  subject 
to  a  disease  called ^cs/ii/  soles;  indeed,  in  the  former, 
the  sole  is  concave;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  flat,  on 
which  account  the  two  require  different  modes  of 
shoeing. 

The  body,  or  cnrca.is,  may  be  subdi\  ided  into  the 
chest,  belly  and  loins.  So  far  as  regards  the  consti- 
tutiem  of  the  horse,  his  stamina,  or  his  bottom,  no  part 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  chest;  but.  like 
that  of  many  other  parts,  no  particular  construction 
of  it  is  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  horse.s.  That  of  the 
cart-horse  should  be  circular,  brnul  in  the  liosoin,  and 


said  to  be  straight  or  upright;  but  w  hen  they  ap- 1  large  in  the  girth;  that  of  tlie  thorough-bred,  more 


ho.  a.— Vol.  7.] 
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circumscrilicd,  but  not  Jhil-shhd.  very  deqi,  and, 
also,  extciisivf  in  tin;  i;irili:  sn  that  tlie  two  didir 
moiP  in  xi-hlih  than  in  depth.  I  tad  the  racer  posses- 
sed a  broad  lircukir  cIksI,  liis  shonldi^rs  must  liave 
been  thick,  and  liis  Ibro  liu,s  I'lr  apart,  and  no  horse 
so  made  can  s:alk)|)  well  or  last,  though  many  such 
are  ridden  as  hackneys,  they  arc  aj)!  to  have  a  roll- 
ins  cait.and  an  au  lc^vard  mode  of  soinj;  altogether, 
perceptible,  at  all  limes,  to  the  coiiiioiiiseur  in  Itor.ie- 
^fksh;  but  «e  must  be  carel'ul.even  in  choosing  racers, 
not  to  run  into  the  other  extreme;  for,  if  both  kgs 
come  out  (if  one  hole,  ov  he  be  7?<(/ ,«Vc'(/,he  cannot 
endure  niiich  fatis;ue,  is  very  probably  a  had  J'e.cder, 
and  certainly  |)redisposed  to  disease  of  the  chest.  A 
full  and  imiinijienl  bosom  is  a  tine,  point;  and  the  ribs 
should  stand  out  with  snHlcient  curve  to  aflbrd  space 
enough  within:  for  \v!iich  reason,  some,  as  we  be- 
fore remarked,  prefer  a  thickish  slioiddn-,  if  it  be  an 
obli(iue  one;  and  another  advantage  accompanying 
such  conformation  is,  that  tee  luwc  somclhino;  hclwccii 
our  legs  (vhen  mounted,  a  property,  certainly,  that 
every  horse  ous;ht  to  possess.  As  to  the  belly,  its 
shape  will  depend  much  on  that  of  the  chest  and 
loins.  A  narroic-carcussed  horse  can  ne\er  do  miich 
work,  readdy  loses  his  condition,  and  w  ith  difficulty 
recovers  it.beins;.  very  conmionly,  but  a  qiiver feed- 
er. We  should  have  somelkins  to  kick  (igainst,  and 
unless  ho  curries  /lis  dinner  with  him.  his  hread-husket 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the^  best  description. 

The  hack  should  he  perfectly  struigld;  a  hollow 
back  is  a  sign  of  want  of  strength;  but  it  is  often 
extremely  pleasant  to  the  rider:  a  roach-hack,  the  re- 
verse of  a  hollow  back,  is  by  no  means  handsome, 
though  some  argue  that  horses  having  such  are 
stronger  one  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  chafe 
from  the  saddle.  The  loins  are  a  point  that  we 
should  abvays  be  nice  about.  A  holloio  bade  and  a 
narrov!  loin  arc  generally  indicative  of  natural  w  eak- 
ness;  but  the  latter  is  far  more  exceptionable  than 
the  former  a  horse  so  formed  can  seldom  carry 
much  weight,  soon  knocks  up,  and  often  proves  a 
bad  fceden  his  constant  hollowncss  in  the  flank,  and 
his  lank  appearance  altogether,  after  a  day's  hunt- 
ing, demonstrate  how  incapable  he  is  of  bearing  the 
exertions  required  of  him. 

The  tuit,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
set  on,  is  not  to  be  overlooked:  a  horse  that  carries 
two  good  ends,  (of  which  the  head  forms  one,  and 
the  tall  the  other,)  always  looks  grand, — is  a  perfect 
gentleman  in  his  appearance.  Above  all  others,  the 
charger  should  possess  this  point  in  perfection,  to 
coincide  with  the  grandeur  of  his  carriage  in  thi  os- 
tentatious parade  of  a  field  day.  Ilinc  hellatm-  eqitus 
eampo  seae  ardmis  infert.  The  tail,  in  most  horses, 
should  form,  when  elevated,  a  straight  line,  or  near- 
ly so,  with  the  back:  a  gentle  declivity  of  the  croup, 
however,  from  the  summit  of  the  rump,  denotes  the 
hlood-like  quarter,  and  adds  much  grace  to  this  part 
in  the  thorongh-bred:  should  this  line  decline  very 
much,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  droop-ursed,  and  the 
quarters  lose  much  of  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
natural  power.  Nothing  is  so  ugly,  in  a  fodl  quar- 
tered hoi-sc.  as  to  sec  the  tail,  set  on  low  down,  issu- 
ing abruptly  from  the  rump  as  if  a  bivonwitick  had 
been  stuck  in  the  place.  The  dealers,  who  indiscrimi- 
nately fig  all,  often  spoil  the  .We  of  a  horse  of  this 
description  by  curling  the  tail  upu'ard.s  with  a  dose  of 
ginger.  Some  horses  cany  a  good  tail  neiliiratly, — 
others  by  means  of  art,  having  undergone  the  ope- 
ration called  nicking.  Gingen/  or  peppery  hacknevs 
seldom  require  nicking;  indeed,  hackneys  are  often 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  cock-tails,  in  contra- 
distinction to  thorough-hreds,  who  seldom,  or  never, 
carry  any  but  a  drooping  tail,  better  knoivn  by  the 
name  of  i/onc<-ini7;  a  coc/fcrf-toiV  w  ould  be  inconipati 
ble  with  a  hlood-quarter;  hence  it  is  that  blood-horses 
should  iieuer  Le  figged,  or  nicked. 

The  ifuarters  may  be  fvll,  smaH,  or  fine  and  hlood- 
likc.  Full  qiiarttr.'  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  cart- 
Jiorsee,  large  macliine-horses,  and  hackneys  "able  to 


Carry  jrreat  weight.  These  horses  are  wide  in  the  hips,, please  us.  our  next  consideration  is  his  soundness- 


though  their  hips  are  but  indistincth  marked,  in  con- 
seipieiico  of  being  enveloped  by  large,  coar.si-,  llabby 
muscles.  People  are  too  apt  to  regard  icide  hijis  as 
an  objectionable  point,  from  their  giving  to  the  horse 
that  appearance  called  ragged  hips,  which,  indeed, 
are  not  only  ugly,  but  denote  bad  conformation, 
though,  nf  themsehes,  they  denote  good  make;  for 
the  f;ict  is,  that  ragged  hips  arc  produced  by 
loin,  and  a  lunk,Jint,  and  iivd/r  quarter.  Wen 
parts  well  Ibrmed,  we  should  pronounce  the  lii|is  to 
be  of  the  best  description.  The  small  quarter  is  one 
that  is  often  seen  in  a  horse  of  Ibis  form:  though  the 
general  contour  of  it  may  be  regular  and  uniform,  it 
is  ■AUigcthcr  disjiroportionalehj  small  when  compared 
with  the  carcass:  if  it  grows  narrow  towards  the 
hinder  part,  the  animal  is  often  said  to  be  rroose- 
ritmped.  But,  of  .ill  other  structures,  the  hlood-like 
quarter  is  the  best  adapted  for  speed:  in  it.  the  tail 
is  set  on.  high  up,  and  the  hips  are  high  and  promi 
nent.  but  not  ragged:  so  that  many  of  our  best  racers 
are  higher  beliind  tluiii  hefurc,  the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  points  of  the  quarters  great,  as  are 
also  those  between  the  latter  parts  and  the  stilles; 
the  haunches  want  the  plumpness  and  roundness  of 
the  full  (juarter;  but,  so  far  from  beins  either  lank 
or  thin,  are  striped  iinth  hold  and  prominent  muscles, 
ivhieh.  beinj;-  free  from  the  adipose  and  cellular  sub- 
stance that  constitutes  the  Jlabhiness  of  those  of  the 
full  quarter,  are  so  distinct,  even  throuffh  the  skin, 
that  we  can  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  another 
begins.  The  stilies  should  project  boldly  forwards, 
and  have  a  pereejitible  irrcgidurittj  of  surface.  The 
(hishs  are  good,  when  long,  thick  and  muscular;  the 
little  hillocks,  or  rotundities,  ujion  them,  mark  the 
course  of  muscles,  and  always  denote  great  poiver; 
the  nearer  the  angles  which  they  form  ivith  the 
parts  above  and  below  approach  to  right  angles,  the 
more  force  the  miiseles  can  exert;  ergo,  the  more 
powerful  the  horse,  The  hock,  of  all  other  parts, 
is  in  the  racer  of  the  utmost  importance;  it  should 
be  broad,  flat,  and  of  large  dimensions.  The  ]iro- 
pulsion  of  the  machine  is  effected  chiefly  by  those 
mxLsclei  that  are  attached  to  the  point  of  the  hock; 
so  that  the  more  projecting  this  is,  the  greater  the 
force  they  can  exert,  simply  on  the  prmciplc  of  the 
lever;  as  a  man  with  a  long  oar  can  ro^v  with  more 
facility  and  effect  than  he  who  uses  the  short  one,  or 
scull,  so  can  a  horse  >vith  broad  projecting  hocks  get 
over  the  ground  \vith  comparati\e  ease  to  himself,  and 
pleasure  to  his  rider.  The  advantages  the  hiilf- 
bred  horse  Avith  good  hocks  possesses  as  a  hunter, 
are  of  no  less  moment  than  those  a  good  hock  con- 
fers upon  the  racer:  his  great  propelling  powers 
will  enable  him  to  clear  his  raspers*  with  so  much 
grace  that  the  rider  will  iind  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
jtound  hini,i  and  empowers  him  to  make  such  pUiy  in 
the  mud  as  will  soon  seiv  tip  his  lunk-thiuhed  and 
straight-hocked  competitors.  The  point  of  the  hock 
cannot  stand  out  too  much;  indeed,  the  greater  its 
dimensions,  altogether,  the  better,  provi<led  it  be 
not  gummy,  or  that  its  various  bony  projections  and 
sineiey  parts  be  distinctly  seen  or  felt.  If  the  hock 
is  narrow,  its  point  round,  and  not  well  dellried.  it 
is  said  to  be  straight,  and,  from  being  very  liable  to 
curbs,  is  often  called  a  ciirby-hock:  .should  its  point 
be  di'.eeted  inwards,  and  the  toes  turned  outwards, 
the  horse  is  coto-hocked,  or  cat-hammed.  As  this  is  a 
part  very  liable  to  defect,  as  \vell  as  to  original  mal- 
I'ormation,  the  nicest  examination  is  required  to  de- 
tect all  (bat  may  prove  disadvantageous  or  injurious 
to  its  function,  the  proper  performance  of  which  is 
of  so  much  importance,  that  the  propulsion  of  the 
whole  machine  depends  chiefly  upon  it. 

REMARKS    ON   THE    PURCHASE    OF    A    HORSE. 

Having  selected  a  horse  whose  make  and  shape 


*  Rasper,  a  high  and  dangerous  leap. 
t  Surrounded  by  inaccessible  rasjiers. 


for.  thou;;li  the  horse-dealer  may  declare  that  he  is 
as  .louttd  as  a  bell,  we  are  to  take  (he  jihrase  as  one 
having  varioKs  nn-anin-s.  and  not  be  deterred  from 
I  xaminiiii;-  him,  and  narrowly  too.  on  that  account. 
Sii:lif,ieind,  and  limb,  must  !»■  the  ujijiermost  objects 
of  inquiry;  lor  nine  hundre  d  horses  out  of  a  thousand 
ire  defective  in  one  of  these  particulars.     First. 
then,  examine  his  eyes,  an'l  do  (his  liefore  he  comes 
out  of  the  stable.     Having  iilaced  him  so  that  the 
lisht  m:iy  fall  upon  the  e3-es   but  in  one  direction, 
see  (hat  they  are  of  the  same  size.atvd  equally  full; 
that  the  haws  are  not  prominent,  and  that  one  does 
not  project  more  than  the  other;  that  (he  eyes  arc 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent;  and  that  thepupils. 
or  apples  of  the  eyes,  are  exactly  alike  in  size  as  well 
as  colour.     A  sunken  eye,  or  one  over  which  the 
lids    arc    partly    closed, — a    |)rojeeting    haw. — an 
opaque,  or  semi-o])aque,  front,* — a  pupil  dilated,  or 
a  wliite   or  clouded   one, — are  so  many  omens  of 
disease,  for  which  we   should  reject  the  prad  as  a 
cupid,]  or,  ivhal  is  often  worse,  a  blinker;  who  will 
shy  at  all  he  meets  with,  and   break  your  neck  the 
lu-st  ;)ose)-J  you  ride  him  at.     Having  satisfied  your 
self  in  regard  to  his  peepers,  lune  him  pulled  out, 
and  next  proceed  to  examine  \\is pipes.     If  good  and 
sound,  on  being  nipped  in  the  gullet,  he  will  utter 
such  a  sound  as  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  ear  as  the 
emission  of  a  good  pair  of  bellows;  but  if  his  lungs 
are  louchcd.  and  he  is  a  piper,  (that  is,  broken-icind- 
ed,  or  hiiring  no  teind  at  all,)  he  will  give  vent  to  a 
dry  husky,  .shini,  cough.     Should   a  horse  be  sus- 
pected of  bud  loind,  however,  the  purchaser  cannot 
do  better  than  direct  his   attention  to  the  flanks, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  ivill  work  either 
much  quicker  than  ordinarih',  or  heave  deejily,  and 
with   great  irregularity;  they   will   be  considerably 
longer  in  contracting  themselves,  in  order  to  squeeze 
the  wind  out||,  than  in  falling  to  let  it  in,§  which  they 
do,  if  he  is  a  piper,  quite   suddenl}-.     But,  though 
not  a  jnper,  be  may  be  a  u'histler,  or,  what  is  worse, 
a  roarer:  the  first  may  be  kno^vn  lay  the  peculiar 
wheezing  he  is  addicted  to  when  put  to  sudden  or 
long  continued  exertion;  the  latter,  by  blowing  his 
horn  clamorously  under  similar  circumstances;  and 
either  may  be  made  to  display  itself,   by  the  pur- 
chaser giving  him  a  smart  cut,  or  even  feigning  to 
to  do  so.  with  his  bit  of  ash. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  as  to  the  limbs.  If,  in  passing 
our  hand  dow  n  his  legs,  w  e  find  any  unnatural  pro- 
tuberance, or  puffiness,  or  if,  in  feeling  first  one  leg 
and  then  the  other,  we  discover  any  difference  be- 
tween them,  disease  more  or  less  is  |)resent:  he  may 
not !«;  lame,  Init  he  is  not  clean  upon  his  legs.  Sjileuts, 
windgalls.  and  ringbones,  may  be  present  without  oc- 
easioniug  lameness,  but  they  are  all  unnatural,  are 
considered  blemishes,  and  are  all  to  be  regarded  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  as  cither  denoting  past  /i«rrf  icork, 
or  betokening  future  evils.  On  the  same  prineijile, 
a  horse  may  ha\  e  a  spavin,  and  be  only  stiff  from  it 
at  starting,  or  he  may  have  a  curb,  or  a  thorenigh- 
pin,  and  be  perfectly  sound;  but  these  are  still  ble- 
mishes, and  as  such  detr.ut  from  the  intrinsic  value 
of  (he  animal.  In  explaining  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  good  conformation,  ive  are  naturally  led 
to  make  remarks  en  pa.ssant,  on  the  disadvantages 
from  bad;  in  pursuance  \vhereof,  1  have  shoivn 
tehy  such  a  structure  is  bael.n  question  that  necessari- 
ly entails  upon  us  the  mention  of  the  disorders  origi- 
nating therein,  i.  e.  the  diseases  to  which  such  parts, 
in  consequence  of  being  mal-formed,  are  predisposed. 

INOPES. 


*  Transparent  cornea. 

t  A  blind  one.  , 

}  So  called  from  planting  all  but  the  nonpareils. 

II  Expiration. 

§  Inspiration. 
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agb.icvx.ti;rs:. 


EXTRACTS    P^ROM    AGRICULTURAL    AD 
DRESSES, 

Extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Phi 
ladelphia  Societj'  for  Promoting;  Asriculture,  at  its 
annual  meeting, "on  the  18th  January,  I8'25,by 
ROBERTS  VAUX. 

Introduction  of  Gypmm  and  Bed  Clover,  and  their  im 
portant  bearini;  on  the  ugricultunil  prosperity  of 
modern  Pennsylvania. 

The  use  of  lime  and  sypsum,  as  fertilizers  of  the 
ground,  the  introduction  of  clover,  and  the  rotation 
of  crops,  constitute  the  happy  causes  which  gave  the 
first  grand  impulse  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
modern  Pennsylvania. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  requires  more  perseverance 
than  the  effort  to  overcome  the  injudicious  habits  of 
men  in  connexion  with  the  chief  secular  pursuit  of 
their  lives.  This  remark  has  heretofore  applied  w  ith 
peculiar  force  to  the  husbandmen  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  individual  who  here  entered  the  lists  in  this 
fearful  conflict  with  prejudice,  must  be  allowed  to 
have  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  moral 
courage,  united  with  comprehensive  patriotism  and 
benevolence. 

The  merit  of  introducing  gypsum  to  the  notice  of 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  belongs,  with  va- 
rious (.ther  important  suggestions,  to  my  venei-able 
friend,  who  has  so  long,  so  disinterestedly,  and  so 
ably  presided  over  this  institution; — a  gentleman 
whose  distinguished  services  need  not  my  voice  to 
enlarge  the  plenteous  reward  of  gratitude  and  res- 
pect which  crown  the  evening  of  his  useful  day. 
He  well  know  s  that  I  would  not  bflend  him  by  adu 
lation;  but  as  an  inducement  to  every  mind  desir- 
ous to  put  forth  its  energies  in  the  good  work  in 
which  he  has  ever  taken  the  deepest  interest,  I  feel 
bound  to  exhibit  the  surprising  results  which  well 
directed  and  untiring  cITorts  may  acconipllsh.  Like 
the  early  patron  of  liusbandry  and  rural  affairs  in 
England,  our  Fitzherbert  found  leisure  amidst  the 
duties  of  a  profession  which  gave  him  eminence  at 
the  bar,  and  subsecjuenlly  distinction  on  the  bench, 
to  make  and  to  give  to  the  public  his  judicious  ex- 
periments in  agricvdture. 

In  the  year  1770,  he  fir.st  became  acquainted  with 
gvpsum.  A  small  cpiantity  of  which  ivas  then  sent 
trom  Germimy  to  a  merchant  of  this  city,  with  some 
information  of  its  value  as  a  manure,  then  but  re- 
cently and  accidentally  discovered.  It  was  said  con- 
cerning it,  that  a  labourer  who  had  been  employed 
in  mixing  stucco  mortar,  passed  and  repassed  from 
his  work  to  his  cottage,  across  a  sterile  field.  The 
succeeding  season  his  path  threw  up  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  grass,  which  he  attributed  to  the  plaister  that  fell 
from  his  clothes,  and  was  thus  induced  to  malvc  an 
experiment  near  his  dwelling,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  article  in  his  possession.  The  ettects  astonished 
every  beholder,  and  the  cottager  received  a  reward 
from  his  landlord  for  divulging  the  secret.  Our  pre- 
sident, aware  of  these  facts,  began  his  experiments 
with  a  single  bushel  of  gypsum,  obtained  from  a 
maker  of  stucco  ornaments  in  Philadelphia,  and  af- 
tei-wards  j)ursued  and  ejitended  them  in  projiorlion 
to  his  means.  Not  long  after,  about  twenty  tons  of 
this  valuable  material  came  as  ballast  in  a  ship  from 
London  to  this  port,  w  ithout  the  least  Unowledge  of 
its  worth  by  the  captain  who  brought  it,  which  stock 
formeil  the  foundation  of  the  vast  imjjrovements  to 
our  husbandry,  subsequently  resulting  from  its  gen- 
ei-al  use.  Having  altogether  satisfied  himself  of  the 
fertilizing  effects  of  plaister  of  Paris,  Judge  Peters 
disseminated  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  through 
many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  then  neigh- 
bouring provinces;  but  his  success  in  persuading  his 


countrymen  to  credit  his  assertions,  and  in  induein 
others  to  make  trial  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  was  at 
first  limited  and  very  discouraging.  He  neverthe- 
less continued  his  labours,  and  by  publishing  and 
otherwise  enforcing  the  facts  he  possessed  on  this 
subject,  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
his  doctrines,  over  the  combined  forces  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  ridicule.  AVhat  have  been  the  con 
sequences  flowing  from  the  use  of  this  fertilizin,'; 
principle, and  how  much  it  hascontribuipd  to  the  solid 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  manj'  other  states  in 
this  union,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  computation. 
The  history  of  human  concerns  will  furnish  few 
such  instances  as  the  one  we  are  now  contemplat- 
ing. That  an  individual  should  begin  a  system  in- 
tended to  revive  an  exhausted  soil,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  manure  which  at  the  time  was  not  known 
to  exist  on  this  continent,  the  theatre  of  his  experi- 
ments; that  he  should  succeed  in  establishing  the 
principle  lor  which  he  contended;  that  he  should 
afterwards  set  on  foot  the  in(]uiry,  where  this  won- 
derfiJ  agent  could  be  found,  so  as  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  a  price  which 
he  could  afford  to  give  for  it;  that  gypsum  should 
be  discovered  in  exhaustless  quantities  in  this  he- 
misphere, that  thousands  of  tons  of  it  should  be  an- 
nually brought,  and  spread  over  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  restoring  the  land, 
and  bringing  forth  abundance,  are  the  astonishing 
results,  and  the  hiffh  reward  which  this  constant 
friend  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  our  hus- 
bandmen, has  li\ed  to  know  and  to  enjoy.  ^V^ulst 
our  president  was  thus  earnestly  engaged  in  bestow- 
ing incalculable  benefits  on  our  state  and  country, 
he  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  other  interesting 
and  important  improvements  in  rural  economy.  His 
ancient  patrimonial  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  under  his  inmiediate  direction,  fur- 
nished practical  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  utili- 
ty of  his  doctrines  concerning  agriculture.  It  was 
upon  those  farms  that  the  first  examples  were  slio.vn 
of  the  use  of  liuie  and  gypsum,  of  the  value  of  sever- 
al new  arasses,  of  trench  and  fall  plounhing,  of  deep 
culture,  &c.  and  there  also  were  cultivated  upon  a 
large  scrde,  many  of  the  roots  since  generally  and 
profitably  adopted.  Upon  his  inclosures  were  to  be 
seen  some  of  the  finest  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheej),  then  knowni  in  the  state.  1  have  heard  him 
say  ^vith  what  mortification  he  beheld,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  eleven  out  of  fourteen  superior 
blooded  coks  shot  down  for  their  hides,  by  a  party 
of  British  marau<lers,  after  in  vain  attempting  to 
rescue  them  from  such  wanton  destruction. 

His  household,  too,  was  a  pattern  for  the  imita- 
tion of  farmers  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  far  beyond  the  demand  for  domes- 
tic purposes;  disjjlaying  an  attention  to  a  brancli  of 
business,  now  too  much  neglected  by  the  generality 
of  our  rural  fellow-  citizens,  at  an  expense,  I  fear,  of 
habits  of  simplicity,  which  were  proverbial  in  for- 
mer days. 

About  the  time  that  gypsum  was  first  broU',;ht,  a 
small  quantity  of  red  clover  seed  also  reached  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  sown  in  gardens,  and  on  pasture 
lots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  In  the  year 
1773,  a  practical  farmer,*  then  beginning  to  im- 
prove his  estate  at  Flatland  Ford,  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  unable  to  procure,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  seed  for  his 
purpose,  obtained  from  England  a  cask  of  it,  which, 
owing  to  some  injury  sustained  on  the  voyage,  \vas 
found  unfit  for  use.  This  disappointment  ivas  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  because  his  projected  experi- 
ment would  have  been  the  first  in  that  vicinity,  per- 
haps in  the  state,  with  clover  upon  a  large  scale. 
This  failure,  moreover,  prevented  an  increase  and 
distribution  of  the  seed  until  after  the  war  then  ex- 
isting between  the  American  colonies  and  the  mo- 


*  James  Vaux, 


thcr  country.  The  same  gentleman  who  thus  early 
desired  to  cultivate  that  artificial  grass,  in  the  spring 
of  178.'),  sowed  eighty  pounds  of  clover  seed  on 
tl  irty-five  acres  of  green  wheat,  an  accoimt  of  the 
success  of  which  he  sent  to  this  society  in  1787.  In 
the  same  communication  he  submits  the  following 
views  for  the  improvement  of  farming.  "Broking 
up  land  is  perfectly  understood  hy  all  our  farmers, 
I  may  say  to  an  extreme  degree,  which  ought  to  be 
counteracted  by  obtaining  the  art  of  Inying  down 
land  with  artificial  grass  seed,  otherivise  the  arable 
land  in  the  old  counties  of  Pennsylvania  will  in  a 
very  few  years  become  of  little  v.ilue.  Laying  doivii 
lands  properly  being  an  object  of  importance  on  the 
great  scale  of  agriculture,  it  is  incumbent  uj-cn  you 
to  impress  the  necessity  there  is,  that  this  art  should 
not  only  be  understood,  but  practised,  by  all  far- 
mers, rich  or  poor,  let  their  soil  be  clay,  loam,  or 
any  mixture  whatever.  The  earth,  like  the  animal 
body,  is  capable  of  supportmg  a  certain  degree  of 
labour,  and  like  it,  requires  proportionable  nutri- 
ment, rest,  and  cleanliness;  but  withhold  from  the 
land  those  necessary  reliefs,  and  like  a  starved, 
over-worked,  and  neglected  slave,  it  will  be  worn 
out,  and  instead  of  making  profit  to  the  owner  and 
benefit  to  the  state,  it  will  impoverish  the  one,  and 
disgrace  the  other."  He  then  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend that  the"legislature  should  alloiv  a  bounty  on 
clover  seed,  and  adds,  "I  leave  the  society  to  pres.s 
this  measure,  for  it  is  deserving  of  its  notice,  and 
the  full  countenance  of  every  legislator:  I  will  bold- 
ly assert,  it  will  prove  of  more  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture and  stock  in  the  piesent  state  of  our  country, 
than  any  tiling  that  can  be  done.  Reduce  the  price 
of  clover  seed,  and  instead  of  bare  fields,  daily 
washing  away,  you  will  see  them  covered  with 
grass  and  cattle."*  Sentiments,  such  as  these,  were 
no  doubt  regarded  as  visionary  and  extravagant  by 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  at  that  time  on  the 
active  stage  of  life,  yet  this  practical  instructor  has 
lived  to  witness  the  accuracy  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond what  he  may  have  anticiii^tod. 

(Further  extracts  in  our  next.) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETIES. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  .Igriculivre. 

Stated  meeting,  March  15,  18-25 — Dr.  Mease, 
Vice  President,  in  the  chair;  the  following  commu- 
nications were  read: — 

1.  The  answer  of  Gen.  Lafayette  to  the  address  of 
the  Society,  presented  to  liim  by  Mr.  Breck,  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Philadelphia  county, 
and  a  member  of  the  Society,  with  his  certificate  of 
honorary  membership  of  the  Society. 

2.  A  letter  to  the  Chairman  from  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, of  Berkeley,  Charles-City  county,  Virginia, 
dated  Jan.  '21,  1825,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed 
to  him,  respecting  the  cure  which  it  was  understood 
he  had  effected  of  that  fatal  disease,  the  Bloody 
Miirruin  in  cattle,  by  a  diench  of  the  infusion  ofcedar 
berries.  The  medicine  was  used  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  Virginia.  A  quart 
of  the  infusion,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  the 
berries,  was  given  at  a  time;  and  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  good  effects  were  almost  instantaneous;  a 
considerable  discharge  from  the  bladder  and  bowels 
followed,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  time,  the  ani- 
mal began  to  eat.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  bventy, 
a  perfect  cure  was  effected.  In  many  cases  the 
drench  was  repeated  four  or  five  times.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  disease,  that  cattle  were 


*  Ten  Ihousana  bushels  of  clover  seed  have,  within  a 
few  months  past,  been  exported  from  Philadelphia  to 
Europe,  chiefly  to  England, 
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fuuiui  (k-;ul  in  tlic  Ciiids  wiliiout  the  owners  haviui^ 
any  apprehensions  of  their  being  sick.  As  a  pre- 
ventive. Mr.  William  Min;;e,  of  James  liiver,  in 
formed  Mr.  llarrisun  of  tlKiUse  of  a  mi.xture  of  ela}-, 
suit,  (in  the  connnon  proportion  for  stock.)  tar  and 
powdered  brimstone.  For  fifty  head,  one  gallon  of 
tai,  and  half  a  pound  of  brimstone,  per  week,  were 
employed.  These  ingredients  were  put  in  a  lrou;;h 
to  which  the  caltlc  liad  free  access.  The  di.sea.se  it 
ap))ears  is  aulemic,"  in  Virginia,  particularly  in 
tlie  districts  bordering  on  lidc  w  ater,  and  is  higldy 
contagious.  Tiie  farmers  of  the  Lnited  States  will 
have  good  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Harrison  for  the 
communication  of  an  ctfectual  cure  for  a  disease 
which  has  destroyed  thousands  of  cattle  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  ISUI  it  prevailed  whh  great  mortali- 
ty in  Chester  county.  Some  papers  on  the  subject 
will  appear  in  the  fifth  volume  of  INIemoirs  of  the 
Society',  now  in  press  by  Abni.  Smidl. 

S.  A  letter  to  the  Chairman  from  Dr.  Kereheval,  of 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in  reply  to  one  requesting 
some  explanation  and  further  account  of  a  fatal 
disease  that  prevailed  among  horses  and  horned 
cattle  in  that  vieinitj',  and  described  b}' Dr.  Kerehe- 
val in  '-the  Medical  Recorder  of  Philadeli)hia,"  vol. 
4,  p.  445. — The  external  sj'mptom  of  the  disease, 
was  a  swelling,  sometimes  originating  in  the  tlu'oat, 
but  generally  at  the  breast,  extending  along  the 
sides  to  the  Hanks,  and  uniting  across  the  loins. — 
These  swelUngs  w  ere  soft  and  elastic,  and  after  death 
were  found  to  contain  grumous  blood,  and  coagu- 
lated lymidi.  The  blood  was  in  some  instances  so 
dissolved  as  to  transude  the  skin.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  ^vas  very  rapid.  Cattle  brouglit  to  the 
fold  in  the  morning  apparently  well,  died  before 
noon:  and  many  that  were  feeding  in  the  evening, 
were  found  dead  in  the  morning.  A  serious  peculi- 
arity of  the  di.sease  was,  the  communication  of  (he 
virus  or  morbid  matter  generated  in  the  body  of  the 
animal  I'j  those  persons  who  llayed  the  animals  that 
had  died  of  it.  From  a  small  and  circmn-scribed 
vesicle,  containins;  a  dark  and  turbid  fluid,  a  malig- 
nant and  destroying  ulcer  was  formed,  which  ended 
in  a  mortification  of  the  part,  and  was  accompanied 
by  chills  and  fever,  severe  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers.  Delirium  and  death  followed.  No 
remedy  is  mentioned  for  tlie  disease  in  the  brute 
animal.  In  the  human  subject,  stimulating  applica- 
tions, consisting  of  carbonate  of  potash,  anil  solu- 
tions of  sal  ammoniac  in  vinegar,  to  the  parts  aftect- 
ed,  after  removing  the  dead  (lesli,  and  bark  inter- 
nally, were  successfully  applied  and  given. 

4.  A  paper  on  the  hoof  disease  of  horned  cattle, 
by  the  Chairman.  This  disease  was  sho\vn  by  factj* 
communicated  by  the  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  N.Jer- 
.sey,  by  William  Rush,  an  extensive  grazier,  late  of 
Piiiladelphia,  and  others,  to  proceed  from  the  use, 
by  the  stock,  of  hay  made  of  tlie  poa  viridis,  green  or 
spear  grass,  groiving  on  meadows  which  ivere  de- 
prived of  their  accustomed  supply  of  water,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  seeds  of  the  grass  became 
affected  with  ergot,  similar  to  that  which  appears  in 
rye.  The  disease  appeared  to  great  extent  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  in  the  years  1S18  and  lS20,and 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Arnell,  of  that  county. 
Dr.  A.  mentions  the  prevalence  of  the  di.scase,  also, 
in  Blooming  Grove,  New  York;  the  very  place  in 
which  Mr.  Rush  had  seen  the  disease  during  the 
very  dry  suminer  of  the  year  1793.  The  grass  was 
the  produce  of  bug  incadow  soil.  The  same  effects 
followed  the  use  of  the  diseased  hay  by  the  cattle, 
as  were  observed  to  take  place  in  France  in  persons 
who  ate  bread  made  from  the  flour  of  rye,  which 
was  afl'ected  with  ergot  [for  particulars,  see  3d  vol. 


of  Memoirs  of  the  i'hiladelphia  Aj;.  Soc.J  viz.  T 
loss  of  hoofs  in  cattle,  and  mortification  of  the  feet 
in  (he  human  subject.  The  remedies  which  Dr. 
.\riiell  found  cllectual,  were  stimulating  a|)plieatii)ns 
to  the  feet,  such  as,  1st,  poultices  of  sotip,  rye  flour, 
and  salt;  Jd,  a  wash  of  beef  brine,  ap|)lied  several 
times  a  day,  and  rubbing  the  feet  with  an  ointment 
made  of  the  plant  biller-swecl.  These  ap])liealions 
enabled  the  jiart  to  (brow  off  the  disease.  Of  (he 
cattle  thus  tieatcd,  only  one  lo.st  its  hoofs.  An  ob- 
vious preventive  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  hay  affected 
with  ergot.  Early  cutting  of  the  grass  should  be  at- 
tended to. 


*  Endemic  diseases  are  those  that  exist  in  a  country 
from  causes  connected  with  it,  as  the  fever  and  ague 
m  marshy  distiicls. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SEASON 

.\T    STEPiltKSTOW  N,  REKSELLAER    COOKTY,  N.  YORK. 

March  25,  1825. 
Tu  Ihc  Editor, 

I  take  the  lil)erty  of  sending  you  the  following 
memoranda  of  things  that  have  taken  place  and 
been  seen  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  tlie  present 
season.  Tlie  reason  of  my  sending  it  for  insertion 
in  3'our  paper  is,  that  a  comparison  of  seasons  is 
useful  to  the  agriculturist,  and  a  further  inducement 
is,  that  1  hope  your  paper  may  outlive  the  tleeting 
memory  of  the  present  age,  and  at  a  future  day  a 
comparison  may  take  place,  and  we  shall  then  know 
if  similar  occurrences  happen. 

The  sjiring  in  this  quarter  is  remarkably  open, 
indeed  there  has  been  no  winter.  '-On  the  l-.!th  of 
March,  f.Sia,  blue  jays,  chippen  birds,  blue  birds, 
roljbins,  sparrows,  meadow  larks,  and  now  and  then 
a  swallo\v  were  seen;  in  fact,  all  the  feathered  songs- 
ters" had  made  their  appearance  as  is  usual  at  a 
much  later  period  of  the  season;  in  the  same  week, 
numberless  grasshojjpers  were  seen  in  droves,  as  in 
autumn;  the  striped  snakes  were  crawling  as  usual, 
and  the  frogs,  as  in  warm  weather,  were  peeping  in 
every  direction;  the  farmers  were  [doughing  fields 
and  repairing  their  fences,  and  even  the  night  bird 
who  screeches  to  us  in  May,  is  now  amongst  us 
hin'h  in  the  air  at  evening. 

1  have  conversed  ^vith  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  al.so  one  amongst  tlie 
first  settlers,  he  is  a  person  of  observation  and  good 
mental  faculties,  he  tells  me  he  never  knew  such  a 
winter  and  spring  in  his  life;  persons  of  a  younger 
age,  but  of  experience,,  say  the  same;  in  iact,  the 
frost  has  left  the  ground,  and  the  roads  settled  as 
hard  as  they  would  be  several  weeks  later  in  com- 
mon seasons.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  this 
is  in  the  interior,  and  far  from  the  seaboard. 

One  thing  more — As  1  profess  to  have  a  genuine 
knowledge  of  fruit  trees,  got  by  j)ractical  experience 
and  some  considerable  reading,  1  ha\e  been  throw- 
ing my  ideas  together,  to  send  you  for  pubUcation. 
Yours,  &,c. 

E.F.B. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  AVOOL. 

A  PL.^N  of  an  association  has  been  formed,  to  be 
called  "The  New  England  Society  for  the  Im- 
PROVEME.VT  of  Wool,"  the  constitution  of  ivhich 
already  bears  the  signatures  of 

Jolin  Quincy  Adams,  Samuel  C.  Allen,  AVilliam 
Bainbridge,  Francis  Baylies,  Joshua  Clapp,  B.  W. 
Crowninshield,  David  Cummings,  Samuel  Dana, 
James  H.  Duncan,  Henry  W.  Dtvight,  James  Lloyd. 
E.  H.  Mills,  Jonas  Sibley,  Wm.  Stuiges,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ichabod  Bartlett,  Samuel  Bell,  Matthew  Harvey. 
John  F.  Parrott,  and  Thomas  Whipple,  jr.  of  A'tio- 
Hampshire. 

Wm.  Burleigh,  Ebenezer  Herrick,  John  Holmes, 
Enoch  Lincoln,  and  Stepten  Thatcher,  otMaine. 


William  C.  BiMdley,  \).  Az!o,  A.  Buck.  Samuel 
Crafts.  Henry  Olin,  Uilliam  A.  lMiner,and  Horatio 
ScjTiiour,  of  I'iriiioiif. 

Steiiheii  Van  Kens^elacr,  and  .Aloses  Hayden,  of 
J\'t:w  Vorl.: 

James  De  Wolf,  and  .Inli  Dmu-cui'  Rhode  Island. 

James  l>anin)in,  of  (Jonarclicitt. 

Samuel  Brock,  and  Samuel  D.  Ingliam,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

James  Monroe,  and  .lames  Barbour,  of  Virginia. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  Smith  Carolina. 

AVm.  Cranch,  and  Wm.  AVirt,  of  the  District  of 
Coluiiibia. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  president 
of  the  society  may  belong  to  any  state,  the  vice-pre- 
sidents to  be  one  from  each  of  the  six  New  England 
states.  The  seat  of  the  society  to  be  in  Boston,  with 
branches  in  the  other  New  England  capitals.  First 
election  to  be  in  June. 

The  duties  of  the  society  to  be — to  find  out  the 
best  breeds  of  sheep  which  now  exist  in  the  country, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  sheep  have  already  been  brought  in  the  U. 
States — to  procure,  so  far  as  their  means  may  enable 
them,  from  other  countries,  specimens  of  their  best 
breeds,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  (he  breeds  now 
in  this  country,  or  any  breeds  mixed  from  them,  w  ill 
thrive  and  become  productive  in  the  eastern  states — 
(o  disperse  tlie  different  breeds  over  New  England, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  food  and  pasturage  is  best 
adapted  to  the  different  breeds — and,  generally,  by 
reports,  essays,  and  otherwise,  to  excite  a  sjiirit  for 
the  imjirovement  of  sheep  and  wool  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

Every  person  subscribing  to  the  constitution  "w  itii 
his  own  proper  hand,"  and  becoming  subject  to  as- 
sessments, to  be  a  miMiiber.  It  is  hoped,  that  to  the,  , 
above  list,  there  will  be  large  additions  of  our  yeas'' 
manry;  and  we  are  eontldent  much  good  will  be  the 
result,  botli  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  New  England  from  the  association, 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  agricultural  re- 
source more  shamefully  neglected  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  than  their  capacity  to  extend  and  im- 
prove their  flocks  of  sheep.  Whilst  a  Connecticut 
farmer  will  keep  a  flock  of  300  on  a  farm  of  one 
third,  or  one  half  as  many  acres,  deriving  from  it  a 
net  profit  of  «,(iOO,  besides  its  natural  increase,  a  Ma- 
ryland farmer  on  600  acres,  bcheves  that  he  cannot 
sustain  fifty!  Some  assign  one  excuse,  some  another: 
some  say.  that  everj'  fe^v  years  they  are  liable  to  be 
killed  by  dogs!  Then  why  not  discard  your  law  ma- 
kers, who  are  wanting  in  intelligence  and  energy  to 
remedy  the  evil,  by  subjecting  the  owner  of  any  do^ 
that  is  proved  to  have  killed  a  sheep,  to  three  or  four, 
or,  if  necessary,  ten  fold  damages?  Let  the  farmers 
enter  intoas.sof  in^i'ojfs  to  getg'oorf  rams  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood, and  (o  discard  every  member  of  the  legis- 
lature who  comes  home  from  Annapolis  without  hav- 
ing done  something  to  jirotect  tiieir  sheep  and  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  agriculture.  Let  them  bring  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  set  up  for  law  makers  to  the 
test  of  prdclical  iitility,  rather  than  to  names  and 
shadows,  without  meaning  or  substaoce.  Does  a 
man  offer  in  Maryland  for  the  once  diicnified  and 
important  oflice  of  lawgiver,  the  question  is  too 
seldom  enforced, — is  he  familiar  with  the  political 
economy  of  other  states?  or  the  defects  in  the  le- 
gislation of  his  own  as  resjiects  all  tlie  great  inte- 
rests of  society?  does  he  know  what  agriculture 
suffers  for  the  want  of  good  la\vs,  or  how  it  is  op- 
pressed by  bad  ones?  Sad,  and  we  fear  too  true 
as  is  this  picture,  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement, 
unless  means  be  taken  to  enlighten  the  rising  gene- 
rations. We  firmly  believe  that  by  some  wholesome 
legislative  provisions,  and  the  douation  of  even  $50 
per  annum  to  each  county,  an  augmentation  of  the 
productions  and  moral  po(ver  of  the  agricultural 
community  would  speedily  ensue,  that  would  repay 
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the  amount  bestowed  a  thousaiiil  told. — But  our  pre- 
sent purpose  was  to  sliow  by  publisliing  the  al)ove, 
from  a  Boston  paper,  that  even  in  Massachusetts, 
where  wool  is  already  an  article  of  primary  impor- 
tance with  farmers,  and  where  sheep  are  better  pro- 
tected, their  value  (as  a  leading  object  of  attention) 
is  so  well  understood  as  to  have  occasioned  an  as- 
sociation of  some  of  the  most  distinsuished  men  of 
the  nation,  for  the  "•improvement  of  wool."  Kven 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  thought  it 
worthy  of  him  to  patronise  it.  \vhile,  we  daresay 
some  village  or  old  tkld  politician,  in  Maryland, 
if  applied  to,  would  call  it  a  sheepish  proposition! 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
F.utaw,  before  tlie  above  notice  appeared,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, to  consider  and  report  their  opinions  and  views 
on  the  foUowini!;  points: — 

1.  On  the  capabilities  of  this  state  to  rear,  profita- 
bly, a  much  greater  number  of  sheep — what  are  the 
impediments  to  the  augmentation  of  our  flocks,  and 
how  can  these  impediments  be  best  removed? 

Q.  What  breeds  might  be  most  advantageously 
reared? — And, 

3.  What  measures,  if  any,  can  be  taken  by  the 
Maryland  Atrricultural  Society,  to  show  the  profit 
which  might  arise  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  state 
from  this  source,  if  improved  to  its  practicable  ex- 
tent?] 


VHiilst  some  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens  refuse 
to  give  more  than  five  dollars,  others  go  as  far  as  two 
dollars,  and  others  refuse  to  give  a  single  one,  to 
jiromote  agricultural  improvements  in  Maryland, 
here  we  have  the  example  of  an  officer  in  a  foreign 
service,  acting  under  the  refined  and  generous  im- 
pulse of  attachment  to  his  native  spot,  making  offer- 
ings of  the  most  substantial  kind,  in  whatever  he  can 
understand  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
those  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  youthful 
associations — lies  so  universal,  so  congenial  to  all 
virtuous  hearts,  as  naturally  to  raise  the  indignant 
question, 

'•Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

W^ho  ne-\er  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

^Vhose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 
From  wandering  on  a  Ibreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  ivell. 

For  him,  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  poiver,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonorcd, and  unsung!"] 


bm:kd  of  horses. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
J\Ii(siiarhu3eUs  „j;j:ricvltur<il  S(iciily,hv\d  tlie  Uid  inst. 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  board  were  voted  to  Admi- 
ral Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  navy,  (m-  a  Stud 
Horse  and  Mare,  of  the  Yorkshire  Cleveland  Bays, 
the  most  highly  approved  breed  in  England,  for  the 
coach  and  for  the  road,  and  wliich  were  ready  to  lie 
presented  by  him,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  direction 
of  the  Society  in  Liverpool.  They  arc  expected  to 
arrive  in  this  city  in  June,  when  notice  will  be  given 
where  they  ivill  be  placed. — [Boston  paper. 

[The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  who  arc,  without  any  exaggeration,  amonsst 
the  most  substantial  and  enhghtened  citizens  of  this 
country,  will  know  how  to  ajipreciate  the  value  of 
the  present  above  mentioned.  For  om-  own  part,  we 
cannot  register  it,  without  paying  the  tribute  of  our 
feeble  praise  to  one  whose  munificence  and  honora- 
ble recollections  of  his  native  sjjot,  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  admire. 

By  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cotlin  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  p^e^ented,  ivithin  our  notice,  of 
improved  domestic  animals  which  must  have  cost 
several  thousand  dollars!!  The  value  of  the  meliora 
tion  thus  to  he  wrought  upon  their  native  stocks,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  We  remember,  at  the 
moment,  donations  by  him  of  a  stallion,  of  the  race 
of  the  London  brewer's  dray  horse;  a  bull  of  the  im 
proved  short  horns  breed,  and  a  pair  of  the  cclebrat 
ed  Hereford  cattle;  and.  no'.v,  a  pair  of  the  Vork 
shire  Cleveland  bays,  male  and  female — This  is  the 
stock  which  we  have  long  been  anxious  to  see  in- 
troduced into  Maryland.  It  \\\\\  he  remembered,  that 
the  late  Rob't  Patterson,  seeing  in  England  the  s:reat 
value  of  this  blood, in  their  coach  horse, bought  a  fine 
colt  on  the  spot,  for  >vhich  he  gave  100  guineas — 
that  horse  has  since  been  sold  into  Washin;;ton 
county,  for  «.1.500— still  we  are  without  the  hrci'd. 
because  no  farmer  who  has  the  means,  has  had  the 
spirit  to  import  a  mare,  thou:;h  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  her  first  stone  colt  would  more  than 
pay  all  expenses.* 


not  lar  from  me.  They  were  certainly  under  eleven 
months  old,  and  3-et  with  this  weight  they  were  by 
no  means  too  fat  for  my  family  use,  lor  ivliich  pur- 
pose they  were  cured.  They  would  stand  thus  in  ac- 
count current: 


First  cost  and  charge, 

Labour,  paid  by  the  large  quantity  of 

manure  made  by  them. 
Profit, 


Net  pork,  SO-2  lbs.  at  4  1-2  cts. 
Lard  from  entrails,  "io  lbs.  which  I  sold 
at  y  cents. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

JVcw-Brunswich,  JV.  J. — There  is  every  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  crop  of  fruit— pai'ticularly  apples. 


IclTERATURZ:. 


HOGS. 

JVeight—herp — and  net  projil  of  tierce. 

Near  Georgetown,  D.  C.  March  27,  1824. 

The  folloiving  is  at  your  service,  to  use  as  you 
please— I  make  no  comment. 

Having  sometimes  seen  notices  of  hogs  being 
raised  to  jiretty  large  weights  at  early  ages,  I  offer 
to  you  tlie  result  of  my  feeding  three  during  the  last 
season: — ■ 

About  the  lOlh  of  P.Iarch,  1824,1  purchased  three 
small  pigs,  which  I  ascertained  were  not  more  than 
five  to  six  weeks  old — however,  they  Avcre  so  small 
that  all  three  were  fetched  home  in  a  bag  on  the 
shoulder  of  mj'  labourer — they  were  ke[it  loose  in  an 
enclosed  barn  yard  until  the  month  of  .June,  when  I 
had  a  good  pen  made,  with  a  boarded  floor,  and  well 
sheltered.  They  were  killed  on  the  lath  December 
last,  and  weighed  on  the  17th: 

There  united  weights  were  892  lbs. 

Besides  lard  from  the  entrails  25 


Total  917  1b.s. 

Or,  average  weight,  at,  say,  1 1  months,  302  1-3  lbs. 
each. 
Their  cost  and  mode  of  feeding  (ts  under;  viz. 


•Mr.  Lewis,  a  worthy  citizen,  near  Baltimore,  has  a 
prodigiously  fine  young  horse,  by  Exile,  (Mr.  Patter- 
aon's  imported  horse,)  out  of  an  Eagle  blood  mare.  He 
is  very  large,  of  fine  figure,  and  will  be  let  to  a  few 


First  cost, 

Up  to  July  they  had  only  the  slop  and 
wa.ste  of  the  house  (a  small  family;) 
from  that  time  to  the  last  week  in 
October,  they  had  in  addition,  the 
fallen  apples  and  peaches,  on  which 
they  seemed  to  thiive  very  fast,  and 
also  corn,  9  bushels,  cost. 

And  some  rye  meal,  IG  1-4  bushels, 
ivhich  being  fusty,  cost  me  only. 

This  ^vas  mixed  and  fermented  with 
tlie  slop  of  the  house.  From  the  last 
of  Ocfolier  to  the  l.^th  Dec.  they 
had  3  12  barrels  of  corn,  at  i|.2. 


$3  75 


3  47   1- 


n    1-4 


7   00 


A17  53  3-4 


There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  breed  of  these 
pigs,  as  they  Avere  bought   fortuitously  of  a  farmer 

mares  this  season.  This  colt  could  not  he  had  for  §1000, 
yet  are  gentlemen  afraid  to  import  a  mare  that  would 
cost,  in  foal,  in  England,  about  60  guineas! 


MARYLAND  LAW  INSTITUTE. 

[The?)!0>'«/  as  well  as  the  physical  sciences  deserve 
a  portion  of  our  attention;  and  though  the  latter 
fall  more  particularly  within  the  scope  of  our  design, 
yet  we  haie  great  pleasure,  on  fit  occasions,  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  progress  of  the 
former,  and  the  means  devised  in  our  country,  ibr 
their  acquisition.  The  importance  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  Mr.  Hofi'man  is  now  engaged,  cannot  be 
made  too  generally  known.  In  addition  to  his  pub- 
lic lectures,  as  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  he  has  established  an  institution  for 
the  reception  of  students  of  law  from  all  parts  of  the 
union.  In  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  HolT- 
man  to  students,  he  has  fully  explained  his  views. 
\\'oulil  our  limits  permit  it,  we  should  be  glad  to 
insert  the  ivhole  letter.  We  must  he  content,  how- 
ever, with  the  following  extract.] 

"Presuming  it  highly  probable  that  a  course  of 
public  lectures,  particularly  one  of  such  vast  extent 
a.s  that  in  which  I  am  engaged,  would  require  vari- 
ous auxiliaries  to  insure  its  eventual  success,  I  open- 
ed an  establishment  «hich  I  denominated  the  Mary- 
land Law  Institute.  Too  little  regard,  ive  think,  has 
been  paid  in  all  countries  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
venience of  those  cnKa^ed  in  the  toils  of  a  long  and 
arduous  course  of  study.  Students  of  law,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  divinity  and  medicine,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  invited  to  constancy  in  their  pursuits, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  expected,  unless  their  studios 
are  directed,  their  doubts  relieved,  and  the  locus  stu- 
diorum  be  in  itself  inviting.  ^V'hen  the  numerous 
days  and  nis;hts,  perhajis  of  many  years,  are  to  be 
spent  in  intellectual  toils,  it  is  fit  that  some  attention 
be  paid  even  to  physical  comfort.  AVith  this  design 
the  establishment  has  been  opened  in  a  spacious 
and  commodious  buildine  in  South,  near  Market 
street,  in  this  city,  the  apartments  of  which  have  been 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  arranged  in  every  respect 
for  the  accommodation  of  s-tudents.  The  advantages 
of  this  institution  are,  in  brief,  a  course  of  methodi- 
cal study  adapted  to  the  stiidiiit's  progress,  and  their 
separate  views  in  regard  to  the  place  in  which  they  de- 
sign to  practice  their  profession;  colloquial  examina- 
tions; union  if  practical  u-ith  theoretical  knowledge; 
oral  and  rcritten  diseti.ssions  of  legal  subjects;  frequent 
presentation  of  qnesliimes  vexatae,  and  rcsml  to  an  ex- 
tensive library  in  every  department  of  legal  science 
a)id  general  knowledge." 

[The  above  extract  sufficiently  explains  the  gener- 
al objects  of  the  institution.     Mr.  Hoffman  lectures 
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'{(lily  I'lom  the  l.st  ofUctolur  to  tlio  I'-t  of  Kt-briiary, 
and  iVom  April  to  .luiie,  and  a.s  his  cl.i.ss  increases, 
it  is  his  intention  anniiidiy  to  add  to  his  course  until 
the  whole  of  his  desiu;n"  is  eonipleted.  We  must 
refer  those  wiio  arc  specially  interested,  for  further 
information,  to  Mr.  Hoflnian's  " Cmirse  of  Legal 
Study.'"  ••  Syllnbvi-,"  " lniro(hirtory  Lecture,"  and  the 
•'Cinular  Letter."  We  would  only  add,  that  his 
fee  is  extremely  nioi'iTute.  and  thai  we  cannot  .see 
with  what  propriety  Law  SlwIciHs  should  nes^lert 
such  facilities,  when  stuilents  of  )»((iici;ic,  from  all 
parts  of  our  country,  assemlile  to  attend  medical  lec- 
lures.  \\\:  lui\e  hern  pleased  to  find  in  the  Law 
Institute-,  students  from  nearly  every  state,  but  still, 
the  extent  of  his  underlakins;,  and  the  zeal  and  abi- 
lity with  which  it  is  prosecuted,  demand  and  merit 
a  much  more  e.xteiisive  patronage;  and,  for  one,  we 
would  urt^e  this  gentleman  to  persevere  in  a  scheme 
which  is  so  manifestly  useful,  that  ultimate  success 
would  appear  to  us  inevitable.] 


B.SCZPSS. 


TO   DESTROY  INSECTS  I,\  VINES. 

The  red  'spider  is  the  grand  enemy  to  the  vine; 
after  every  winter's  pruning  and  removal  of  the  out- 
ward rind  on  the  old  wood,  anoint  the  branches, 
shoots,  and  trellis,  with  the  following  composition, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  their  eggs 
or  larva": — 

Soft  soap  '2  lbs. 

Flour  of  sulpliur         -2  tlo. 

Leaf  of  roll  tobacco  2  do. 

Nux  vomica  4  oz. 

Turpentine  1  English  gill. 

Boil  the  above  in  8  English  gallons  of  soft  river 
water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  six. 

Lay  on  this  composition,  milk  warm,  with  a  pain- 
ter's brush;  then  with  a  sponge  carefully  anoint 
every  branch,  shoot,  and  bud;  being  sure  to  rub  it 
well  into  every  joint,  hole,  and  angle.  If  the  house 
is  much  infected,  the  walls,  Hues,  raftf  rs,  &c.  are 
also  to  be  painted  over  with  the  same  liquor.  Wa- 
tering over  the  leaves  and  fruit  at  all  times,  except 
the  ripening  season,  is  the  iireventive  recommended, 
and  which  all  gardeners  approve. 


TO  PROTECT  GRAPES  FROM  WASPS. 

Plant  near  the  grapes  some  yew-trees,  and  the 
wasps  will  so  I'ar  preler  the  yew-tree  berries,  as 
V  holly  to  neglect  the  grapes. 


TO  BOTTLE  TABLE  EEER. 

As  soon  as  a  cask  of  table  beer  is  received  into  the 
house,  it  is  drawn  oflinto  quart  stone  bottles,  with  a 
hunp  of  white  sutcar  in  each,  and  securely  corked. 
In  thiee  d.!>s  it  becomes  brisk,  is  equal  in  strength 
to  table  ale,  remarkably  pleasant,  very  wholesome. 
and  will  krep  many  months. 


TO   RENDER  BOTTLED  BEER  RIPE. 

The  folloi\  ing  method  is  employed  in  Paris,  by 
some  venders  of  bottled  beer,  to  render  it  ax  hat  they 
term  ripe, — It  is  mrrely  by  adding  to  each  liottle  :-! 
or  4  drops  of  yeast,  and  a  lump  of  sugar,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  nutmeg.  In  the  course  of  hventy-four 
hours,  hy  this  addition,  stale  or  flat  beer  is  rendered 
most  a:;reeably  bri.sk.  In  consequence  of  th(>  fer- 
mentative process  that  takes  place  in  it,  a  small  de- 
posite  ibiljws,  and  on  this  account  the  bottles  should 
be  kept  i.i  an  erect  position.  By  this  means  white 
wine  nr.y  likewise  be  rendered  brisk. 


AMERICAN  FARMEH. 


SFORTZNG  OZiIO. 


il3 


SPORTING  AND  OTHEl!  ANECDOTES, 

AND   MISCELL.tNEOUS    ITEMS, 

Tahm  chiefly  from  late  E^iglisli  papers  received  at  the  office 

of  the  American  Farmer. 

Extraordinary  Chase. — A  few  days  ago,  lord  Fitz- 
william's  hounds  had  one  of  the  severest  runs  which 
they  had  experienced  for  thirty  years.  They  met  at 
Hunt's  closes;  but  not  finding  there,  drew  Raund's 
old  meadow,  where  they  found  a  fox,  ivhich  went 
awny  into  Keyston  field,  where  he  was  headed,  and 
the  hounds  killed  him  before  he  ag-ain  reached  cover. 
A  second  fox  w.as  found  in  a  plantation  nearDentford 
Ash;  lie  ran  with  uncommon  speed  and  strength, 
and  was  killed  about  tivo  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
after  a  run  of  upwards  of  three  miles,  with  only  one 
cheek  of  a  few  minute*  Out  of  a  field  of  tw  o  hun- 
dred horsemen,  only  lord  Milton,  the  huntsman,  and 
six  or  seven  others,  were  in  at  the  death;  in  a  plough- 
ed field,  in  the  parish  of  Alconbury,  upwards  of 
t\vcnty  horses  were  seen  standing  ^vith  their  riders 
dismounted,  who  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavoured 
either  to  lead  or  drive  them  on,  tliny  being  ridden 
to  a  stand-still.  The  hounds  passed  through  four- 
teen lordships,  and  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is 
supposed  to  be  about  seventeen  miles. 


TO  KEEP  HOPS  FOR  FUTURE  USE. 

Hops  lose  all  their  fine  flavour  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  damp.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  closp 
place,  and  lightly  packed. 


REGENERATION   OF   A    COW. 

iQuerc. — Is  it  not  probable  that  the  eowdealer, 
who  got  to  windward  of  the  doctor  in  the  following 
case,  had  taken  some  lessons  from  '"the  ftiiicy,"  who 
deal  in  the  same  articles  about  Balthnore?  Could 
we  not  name  a  shrewd  gentleman  up  Market-street, 
who  bought  up  his  own  old  cow,  for  a  young  one?] 

A  gentleman  apphed  to  Mr.  Hobler,  the  ehiefj 
clerk,  to  know  whether  the  Lord  Mayor  could  reme- 
dy a  case,  in  which  it  could  not  but  be  considered 
that  a  very  gross  imposition  had  been  practised. — 
The  case, he  said,  related  to  an  old  cow,  which  had 
been  sold,  and  foisted  upon  the  seller  very  soon  af- 
terwards as  a  young  one.  Mr.  Hobler  requested  to 
know  how  the  deception  was  practised,  as  the  im- 
jiosture  was  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances. 
The  gentleman  said  his  friend  liad  been  already  so 
much  laughed  at  for  allowing  himself  to  be  imposed 
on,  that  he  could  scarcely  appear  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours. It  would  therefore,  perhaps,  be  injudicious 
to  mention  the  case  in  a  place,  in  which  eveiy  thing 
that  was  said  appeared  before  the  public  at  break- 
fast next  morning.  Mr.  Hobler  said,  thai  perhaps 
the  public  would  be  benefitted  hy  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  imposition,  and  that  tlie  trick,  if  exposed, 
would  stand  no  chance  of  bcinu:  ri]ieated. 

The  applicant  then  made  the  fi)liowing  statement: 
.-\bout  a  fortnight  ago,  a  farmer  residinsat  Epping 
Forest,  having  rather  an  elderly  cow  which  began 
to  be  very  slack  of  milk,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of 
her,  and  to  purchase  another.  He  accordingly  took 
her  to  Romford  fair,  and  sold  her  to  a  cow-dealer 
for  about  41.  lOs.,  but  he  did  not  sec  any  cow  in  the 


market  pronusing  enough  in  appearance,  and  re- 
turned liome  without  a  cow,  but  satisfied  at  the 
price  he  had  got  for  the  "old  un,"  The  cow-dealer 
calculated  upon  Smithfield  market  as  a  better  c«i- 
porium  for  disposing  of  his  bareain,  and  accordin;;ly 
drove  her  there,  in  order  to  sell  her  to  the  polony- 
pudding  merchants;  but  there  was  a  glut  in  that  de- 
scription of  d:iinly,  in  consequence  ol  the  late  floods, 
ivhich  have  pn^vi  d  fatal  to  many  poor  bea.sts.  The 
cow  would  not  sell  even  for  llie  money  which  had 
been  just  given  for  her,  and  the  owner  was  about 
to  dispose  of  her  for  les.s — when  a  doctor,  who  had 
been  regarding  the  beast  for  some  time,  olfered,  for 
a  fee  of  js.,  to  make  her  as  youiig  as  she  had  been 
ten  years  before.  The  fe '  was  iinmediatidy  paid, 
the  doctor  took  his  jiatient  immediately  to  a  stable, 
carded  her  all  over,  prescribed  some  strange  diet 
for  her,  sawed  down  her  horns  from  the  rough  and 
irregular  condition  to  which  years  had  swelled 
them,  into  the  tapering  and  smoothness  of  youth, 
and  delivcretl  her  to  the  owner,  more  like  a  calf, 
than  the  venerable  ancestor  of  calves.  The  cow- 
dealer  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  tr;insfor- 
mation,and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  (a  proof 
that  a  cow-dealer  can  be  dishonest  as  well  as  a 
horse-dealer,)  to  sell  her  for  the  highest  price  he 
could  get  for  her,  without  saying  a  word  about  her 
defects  and  infirmities.  Having  learned  that  the 
Epping  farmer  (an  apron  farmer,  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed,by  the  upshot;)  ^vas  in  \vant  of  a  cow,  he  thought 
he  could  not  send  his  bargain  to  better  (piarters 
than  those  she  was  accustomed  to,  and  he  forthwith 
despatched  her  to  Romford  market,  where  her  old 
master  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  beast.  She  imme- 
diately caught  his  eye.  He  asked  her  age.  The 
driver  did  .not  know,  but  she  was  a  '-fine  young  'mi." 
"I've  seen  a  cow  very  like  her  somewhere,"  .said  the 
farmer.  ''Ay,"  said  the  driver,  "then  you  must 
have  seen  her  a  long  ivay  oft',  for  I  believe  she  is  an 
Alderney."  ''An  Alderney!  What  do  you  ask  for 
her?"  The  price  was  soon  fixed.  The  driver  got 
!  51.  7s.,  for  the  cow,  and  the  farmer  sent  her  home. 
The  ingenuity  exercised  might  be  guessed  at  from 
the  fact,  that  the  person  who  drove  the  beast  home 
had  been  at  her  tad  for  the  last  seven  years  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  yet  he  did  not  make  the  discovery, 
although  she  played  some  of  her  old  tricks  in  the 
journey,  and  turned  into  the  old  cow-house,  and 
lay  down  in  her  old  bed,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  At  length  the  discover}-  was  to  be 
made.  The  cow  was  milked,  and  milked,  but  the 
most  that  could  be  "ot  from  her  for  breakfast  was  a 
pint,  and  that  ivas  liflle  better  than  sky-blue.  The 
farmer,  in  grief  and  astoni.sliment,  sent  her  to  a  cow 
doctor,  who  had  l)e<n  in  the  habit  of  advising  in  her 
case,  and  comjjlained  that  she  gave  no  milk.  "Milk!" 
said  he,  "how  the  devil  shculil  she,  poor  old  crea- 
ture? Sure  it  is'nt  by  cutlinst  her  horns  and  giving 
her  linseed  oil-cakes,  and  scrubbing  her  old  limbs, 
that  you  can  expect  to  make  her  give  milk!"  The 
farmer  was  soon  convinced  of  the  imposture,  and 
would  indeed  forgive  it  if  the  laugh  against  him 
could  be  endured. 

Mr.  Hobler  regretted  that  the  Ijord  Mayor  could 
not  interfere.  He  believed  that  the  farmer  must  be 
content  with  the  benefit  derived  from  his  expe- 
rience, which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  make  him 
fake  a  judge  « ith  him  the  next  time  he  went  to  buy 
a  cow.  Souic  fiicts  had  readied  him  about  the 
transformation  of  old  jaded  horses  into  spirited 
steeds,  but  he  l;ad  not  heard  before  of  the  effect 
filing  down  a  cow's  horns  had  in  restoring  old  age 
to  youth.  He  supposed  this  >vas  what  was  meant 
by  "griniling  younsr."  The  Lord  Major  w.is  after- 
wards informed  by  Mr.  Hobler  of  the  nature  of  the 
ap])lica(ion;  and  his  Lordship,  who,  however,  <:ould 
not  hel|i  lau:;hing  at  the  deception,  also  regretted 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  declared  that  he 
wished  it  was  in  his  power  to  punish  a  pprson  capa- 
|ble  of  so  scandalous  a  transaction. 
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Horse  Iri'p. — t)ii  Satupday,  July  'ill,  an  oxtiaorui- 
uary  leap  was  n\ndr-  b^'  a  horse  in  the  possession  of 
JNlr.  Ik-anlsnoi'di,  of  ljinuin'j;ham.  On  the  ground 
being  accurately  measured  bj'some  gentlemen,  who 
witnessed  the  performance,  it  was  found,  that  in 
passing  over  a  bar  3  feet  (!  inches  high,  the  leap  was 
taken  at  tiie  amazing  distance  of  17  feet  7  inches 
iVoni  it  and  the  whole  S|)ace  of  ground  co\  ered  was 
-21  feet  8  inches.  The  liorse  is  15V  hands  high,  and 
carried  upwards  of  l^i  sloue.  He  was  altenvards 
rode  over  the  same  bar  several  times,  and  cleared 
upwards  of  f/g/i/  ydrds  without  nuich  apparent  etiort. 


*OZTILV. 


AN  ECLOGUE — ON  THE  PLOUGH. 

Wake  up  my  muse!  wake  up  my  soul! 

Survey  the  globe  from  pole  to  pole — 

To  ^vhat  emplojment  shall  I  bow? 

Pursue  the  arts  or  hold  the  plough? 

Upon  a  Just  and  strict  attention. 

The  plough  appears  a  high  invention. 

The  great  Messiah,  when  he  wrought. 

Made  yokes  and  plough-,  as  we  are  taught, 

Mogul,  reuoun'd  of  India's  land. 

First  takes  the  plough  into  his  hand; 

His  minions  then  in  honour  toil 

To  pulverise  the  fertile  soil. 

The  fam'il  I'^lisha,  you'll  allotv. 

He  dro\  e  the  ox,,  or  lield  the  [ilough. 

The  stubborn  earth  he  rent  and  tore, 

^V'ith  oxen  number'd  twentj'-four. 

Th'  iumiorial  .(ob,  more  rich  and  grand 

Than  any  in  ihc  F.aslera  land. 

He  launchd  his  ploughs — the  earth  gave  way. 

His  thous.ind  oxen  rend  the  clay. 

OfidI  pursuits  by  men  invented. 

The  plou^iiiman  is  the  best  contented. 

His  callings  good,  his  profits  high. 

And  on  his  labours  all  rely— 

Mechanics  all  by  him  are  fed. 

Of  him  llie  merchants  seek  their  breail. 

His  hands  give  meat  to  ev'ry  thing, 

I'p  from  the  beggar  to  the  kiiig. 

The  milk  and  honey,  corn  and  wheat 

Are  by  his  labom-s  made  coinplete. 

Uiir  doilies  from  him  must  fust  arise, 

'I'o  deck  tliH  fop  or  dress  the  wise — 

We  tiieii  by  vote  may  justlj-  state. 

The  ploughman  ranks  among  the  great; 

More  independent  than  the:.i  all. 

That  dwell  upon  this  earthly  ball. 

All  hail,  ye  farmers,  young  and  old! 

Hu'-h  on  your  ploughs  with  courage  bold; 

Vour  wealth  arises  from  your  clod. 

Your  in<lej>endence  from  your  God. 

If  then  the  plough  supports  the  nalion. 

•\nd  men  of  rank  in  ev  ry  station, 

Let  kings  to  farmers  make  a  bow. 

.\nd  ev'ry  man  procure  a  plough. 


^2!ii  )^^^m:m, 


B.iLTi.MORE,  Friday,  April  8,  182;). 


The  jirize  essay  on  the  Horse,  which  »ve  have  se- 
lected for  this  paper,  occupies  more  space  than  we 
#ould  wish  to  yield  to  one  article;  but  the  use  of  it 
would  be  much  impaired  by  dividing  it.  Attention 
to  this  essay  and  the  engraving  which  accompanies 
it,  will  enabfe  every  one,  though  without  profession- 
al knowledge,  to  understand,  and  to  designate  by 
name,  every  part  of  this  valuable  animal,  as  well  as 
the  diseases  incident  to  their  mal-eonlbrmation. — 
There  are  few  persons,  whatever  may  bs  their  vo- 
cation, who  have  not  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
horse;  to  most  of  our  readers,  he  is  a  daily  com- 


panion and  faithful  friend.  Bold  in  war,  yet  patient 
in  all  the  "dull  pursuits  of  civd  Ufe,'  humanity,  as 
well  as  interest,  require  that  we  make  ourselves  fa- 
miliar with  his  anatomy  and  constitution;  thence  it 
is  that  we  have  appropriated  so  large  a  portion  of  a 
single  number,  to  enable  every  young  farmer  to 
fulfil  a  duty,  wkich  ought  to  be  as  pleasing,  as  it  is 
imperative. 

The  F.ditor  will  thank  any  gentleman  ivho  will 
send  him  some  Holly  berries — they  are  for  a  friend 
in  Ohio. 

Qiiere. — Is  there  in  Europe,  any  adequate  check 
established  to  control  the  keepers  of  toll-gates?  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  temptation 
to  defraud,  which  constantlj'  presses  upon  these 
agents,  ought  to  be,  if  practicable,  provided  against, 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, where  turnpike  roads  have  been  so  long  in 
use,  the  keepers  of  the  gates  have  been  left  without 
check  or  control  In  what  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness, or  condition  of  life,  are  agents  public  or  pri- 
vate, so  irresponsible  as  the  toll-gate  keepers  on  the 
turnpike  roads  of  this  country? 

HUERE   TO   THE    BOARD   OP   TRUSTEES    OF   THE   MARY- 
LAND  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Why  has  not  a  large  premium  been  offered  for 
the  famed  long-wooled  sheep  of  England,  as  has 
been  done  at  Brighton?  T. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  with  our  printer,  it 
was  impossible  to  insert  tllfe  conmiunication  from 
Dr.  Mease  in  reply  to  Agricola,  in  this  number — it 
shall  appear  in  our  next. 


FBIC£S  CURRENT. 


ARTICLES. 


Tobacco. — Five  hhds.  tobacco,  made  by  Rich'd 
Battee,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  sold  this  week  at 
the  following  prices — One  hhd.  yellow,  $i8  per  hun- 
dred; two  ditto,  $16;  two  hhds.  second,  §10;  good 
red,  well  conditioned  tobacco,  is  selling  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  the  last  two  years. — 389  hhds.  in- 
spected in  the  last  week. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  few  pair  of  beautiful  Lambs,  by  an  imported  Tit- 
nlsian  Broad-Tail  Ram  on  JMerino  Eires — an  excelient 
cro.-s.  They  were  yeaned  last  January,  and  will  be  de- 
livered next  month,  in  Baltunore,  at  fifteen  dollars  a 
pair — male  and  female. 

The  sire  of  these  Lambs  carries  a  heavy  fleece  of 
good  wool,  free  from  hair,  and  is  a  fine  hardy  sheep. — 
breeders  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
improving  their  flocks  at  a  trifling  expense.  Apply  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farm'-r.  .'J/iriiS. 


GARRICK, 

An  imported  full  bred  Devon  Bull,  will  stand   thi 
spi-ing  and  summer  at  the   first  Toll-gate  on  the  Balti 
more  and  Harford  Turnpike  Road,  and  be  let  to  cows 
at  Jive  dollars  each;  the  money  in  every  instance  to  be 
sent  with  the  cows  and  for  which  a  warranty  is  given 

Garrick  was  purchased  under  this  name  last  summer, 
at  one  year  old,  from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Mr. 
Childes  near  Bevvaley  who  has  for  some  years  been 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  breeder  of  North 
Devon  cattle  in  England  and  Garrick  was  ackiiowledg 
ed  to  be  his  best  yearling  at  the  public  sale  in  Septem- 
ber last;  he  is  by  Pi'ize  out  of  Fill-Pail  as  per  cata- 
logue and  pedigree  which  accompanied  him. 

.ipril  2— 4t  JOHN  BROWN,  GaU-kceper. 
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AOXtlCULTXTKi:. 


ON  GRASSES 

BEST   ADAPTED   TO    PERMANENT    PASTURE. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  permanent  pastnre;  but  the  advantages 
or  dis;«lvantages  can  only  be  reasoned  upon  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  situation  and  chmate. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  irrigation,  lands  are 
extremely  productive,  with  comparatively  little 
labour;  and  in  climates  where  great  quantities  of 
rain  fall,  the  natural  irrigation  produces  the  same 
efl'ects  as  artificial.  \\'hen  hay  is  in  great  demand, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  where  manure  can  be  easily  procured, 
the  application  of  it  to  pasture  is  repaid  by  the 
increase  of  crop;  but  top-dressing  grass  land  with 
animal  or  vegetaMe  manure,  cannot  be  recommend- 
ed as  a  general  system.  Dr.  Coventry  very  justly 
observes,  that  there  is  a  greater  waste  of  the  ma- 
nure in  this  case,  than  when  it  is  ploughed  into  the 
soil  for  seed  crops.  The  loss  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  the  sunshine,  ofl'er  reasons  in  addition  to 
those  that  have  been  already  quoted  in  the  sixth 
lecture,  for  the  application  of  manure  even  in  this 
case,  in  a  state  of  incipient,  and  not  completed 
fermentation. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  grasses  best  adapted  for  permanent  ^Dasture. 
The  chief  circumstance  which  gives  value  to  a 
grass,  is  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  that  tlie 
whole  crop  will  afl'ord;  but  the  time  and  duration 
of  its  produce  are  like^vise  points  of  great  impor- 
tance; and  a  grass  that  supplies  green  nutriment 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  may  be  more 
valuable  than  a  grass  ivhich  yields  its  produce  only 
in  summer,  though  the  whole  quantity  of  food  sup- 
plied by  it  should  be  much  less. 

The  grasses  tliat  propagate  themselves  by  layers, 
the  dilUrent  species  of  Agrostis,  supply  [lasture 
throughout  the  year;  and  as  it  has  been  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion,  tlie  concrete  sap  stoiet!  up  in 
their  joints,  renders  them  a  good  food  even  in  win- 
ter. 1  saw  four  square  yards  of  florin  grass  cut  in 
th'.'  end  of  January,  this  year,  in  a  meadow  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  lioiin,  by 
the  Countess  of  Hardwicke.  the  .soil  of  which  is  a 
damp  stiiT  clay.  They  afforded  28  pounds  of  fod- 
der; of  which  1000  parts  ailbrded,  64  parts  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  consisting  nearly  one-.sixth  of  sugar, 
and  five-sixths  of  mucilage,  with  a  Httle  extractive 
matter.  In  another  experiment,  four  square  yards 
gave  27  pounds  of  grass.  The  qualitj'  of  this  grass 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  fiorin  referred  to  in  the 
table,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  lecture,  which 
was  cultivated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banl;s,  in  Middlesex, 
in  a  much  richer  soil,  and  cut  in  December. 

The  fiorin  grass,  to  be  in  perfection,  requires  a 
moist  climate  ora  wet  soil, and  it  grows  luxuriantlv 
in  cold  clays  unfitted  for  other  grasses.  In  li^lit 
sands,  and  in  dry  situations,  its  produce  is  much  in- 
ferior as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

The  common  grasses,  properly  so  called,  that 
aflord  most  nutritive  matter  in  early  spring,  are  the 
vernal  meadow  grass,  and  meadow  lox-tail  irrass; 
but  their  produce,  at  the  time  of  (lowering  and 
ripening  the  seed,  are  inferior  to  that  of  a  great 
number  of  other  grasses;  their  latter  math,  is,  how- 
ever abundant. 

Tall  fescue  grass  stands  highest,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  any  grass, 
properly  so  called,  as  to  tiie  quantity  of  nutritive 
nvit  IT  afforded  by  the  whole  crop  when  cut  at  the 
tiri.c  of  rowerinsT,  and  meadow  eat's-tail  grass  af- 
fords most  food  when  cut  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
rific;  the  iughest  latter-math  produce  of  the  grasses 
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examined  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experiments  is 
from  the  sea  meado^v  grass. 

Nature  has  provided  in  all  permanent  pastures  a 
mixture  of  various  grasses,  the  produce  of  which 
differs  at  different  seasons.  Where  pastures  are  to 
be  made  artificially,  such  a  mixture  ought  to  be 
imitated;  and,  perhaps,  pastures  superior  to  the 
natur.d  ones  may  be  made  by  selecting  due  propor- 
tions of  those  species  of  grasses  fitted  for  the  soil, 
which  afford  respectively  the  greatest  quantities  ol 
spring,  summer,  latter-math,  and  winter  i)roduce;  a 
reference  to  the  details  in  the  appendix  will  show 
that  such  a  plan  of  cultivation  is  very  practicable. 

In  all  lands,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  weeds  of 
every  description  should  be  rooted  out  before  the 
seed  is  ripe;  and  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in 
hedge  roivs,  they  should  be  cut  when  in  flower,  or 
before,  and  made  into  heaps  for  manure;  in  this 
case  tliey  will  furnish  more  nutritive  matter  in  their 
decomposition;  and  their  increase  by  the  dispersion 
of  seeds  will  be  prevented.  The  farmer,  who  suf- 
fers weeds  to  remain  till  their  ripe  seeds  are  shed, 
and  scattered  by  the  winds,  is  not  only  hostile  to 
his  own  interests,  but  is  Hkewise  an  enemy  to  the 
public:  a  few  thistles  neglected  will  soon  stock  a 
farm;  and  by  the  light  down  which  is  attached  to 
their  seeds,  they  may  be  distributed  over  a  whole 
country.  Nature  has  provided  such  ample  resour- 
ces for  the  continuance  of  even  the  meanest  vegeta- 
ble tribes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  insure  the  de- 
struction of  such  as  are  hostile  to  the  agriculturist, 
even  with  every  precaution.  Seeds  excluded  from 
the  air,  will  remain  for  years  inactive  in  the  soil,* 
and  yet  germinate  under  favourable  circumstances; 
and  the  different  plants,  the  seeds  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  thistle  and  dandelion,  are  furnished 
with  beards  or  wings,  may  be  brought  from  an  im- 
mense distance.  The  fleabane  of  Canada  has  only 
lately  been  found  in  Europe;  and  Linn;cus  sup- 
poses that  it  has  been  transported  from  America,  by 
the  very  light  downj'  plumes  witli  iviiicli  the  seed  is 
provided. 

In  feeding  cattle  with  green  food,  there  are  many 
advantages  in  soiling,  or  supplying  them  ^vith  food, 
where  their  manure  is  preserved,  out  of  the  field; 
the  plants  are  less  injured  when  cut,  than  when 
torn  or  jagged  by  the  teeth  of  the  cattle,  and  no 
food  is  wasted  by  being  ti'odden  down.  They  are 
likewise  obliged  to  feed  ^\^thout  making  selection; 
and  in  consequence  the  whole  food  is  consumed: 
the  attachment,  or  dislike  to  a  particular  kind  of 
fco  I,  exhibited  by  animals,  offers  no  proof  of  its 
nutritive  powers.  Cattle  at  first  refuse  linseed  cake, 
one  of  the  most  nutritive  substances  on  which  they 
can  be  fed.f 


•The  appearance  of  seeds  in  places  where  their 
parent  plants  are  not  found  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  from  this  and  other  cireu:iistances. — Many  seeds 
are  carried  from  island  to  island  by  currents  in  the 
sea,  and  are  defended  by  their  liard  coats  from  the 
immediate  action  of  the  water.  West  Indian  seeds 
(of  ttiis  description,)  are  often  found  on  our  coasts, 
and  readily  germinate:  tlieu'  long  voyage  having  been 
barely  sufficient  to  afford  the  cotyledon  its  due  propor 
li  Ti  (if  moisture.  Other  seeds  are  carried  indigested 
in  the  stomach  of  birds,  and  supplied  with  food  at  the 
moment  of  their  deposition.  Tlie  iiglit  seeds  of  the 
mosses  and  li'jhcns  probably  float  in  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  abound  on  the  surface  of  tlie  sea. 

t  For  the  following  observations  on  the  selection  of 
different  kinds  of  common  food  by  sheep  and  cattle,  I 
am  obliged  tcj  Mr.  George  Sinclair. 

LoHuiii  pe>'e.nne,  rye  grass. — Sheep  eat  this  grass 
when  il  is  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth,  in  preference 
to  most  others;  but  after  the  seed  approaches  towards 
perfeeiion,  they  leave  it  for  almost  any  other  kind.  A 
fiehl  in  the  Park  at  Wohurn  was  laid  down  in  two  ctpial 
parts,  one  p:irt  with  rye  grass  and  white  clover,  and 
Ihe  other  part  with  cock's  foot  and  red  clover:  from 
the  spring  till  midsummer  the  sheep  kept  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  rye  gr:is9;  hut  after  lliat  time  they  left  it, 


When  food  artificially  coiiqiosed  is  to  bo  given 
to  cattle,  it  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  poesible 
to  the  state  of  natural  food.  Thus,  when  sug:ir  is 
given  to  them,  some  dry  fibrous  matter  should  be 
mixed  with  it.  such  as  chopped  straw,  or  dry  wither 
ed  crass,  in  order  that  the  iuiiclions  of  the  stomach 


and  adhered  with  eijual  constancy  to  the  cock's-foot 
during  tho  remainder  of  the  season. 

Dactylts  glomerata,  cock's  foot,  or  orchard  grass. — 
Oxen,  horses,  and  sheep,  cat  this  grass  readily.  The 
oxen  continue  to  eat  the  straws  and  flowers  from  the 
time  of  flowering  till  the  time  of  perfecting  the  seed; 
this  was  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  in  t)ie  tield 
before  alluded  to.  The  oxen  generally  kept  to  the 
cock's-foot  and  red  clover,  and  the  sheep  to  tlie  rye- 
grass and  white  clover.  In  the  experiments  pub- 
lished in  the  Amcenitates  Academica;,  by  the  pupils  of 
Linnasus,  it  is  asserted  that  ti;is  grass  is  rejected  by 
oxen;  the  above  fact,  however,  is  in  contradiction  of  it 

.ilopecurus  prntensis,  meadow  fox-tail. — Sheep  and 
horses  seem  to  have  a  greater  relish  for  this  grass  than 
oxen.  It  delights  in  a  soil  of  intermediale  quality  as 
to  moisture  or  dryness,  and  is  very  productive.  In  the 
water-meadow  at  Priestley,  it  constitutes  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  produce  of  that  excellent  meadow.  It 
there  keeps  invariably  possession  of  the  top  of  the 
ridges,  extending  generally  about  six  feet  from  each 
side  of  the  watercourse;  the  space  below  that,  to  where 
the  ridge  ends,  is  stocked  with  cock's-foot,  rough  stalk- 
ed meadow  grass,  Fisluca  prntensis,  Fcstucn  dnHuscnla, 
~i^ostis  slolonifera,  .igrostls  palmtris,  and  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass,  with  a  small  admixture  of  some  other  kinds. 

Phteum  pralensr,  meadow  eat's-tail. — This  grass  is 
eaten  without  reserve,  by  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses.  Dr. 
Pultency  says,  that  it  is  disliked  by  sheep;  but  in  pas- 
tures where  it  abounds,  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  reject- 
ed by  these  animals;  but  eaten  in  common  with  such 
others  as  are  growing  with  it.  Hares  are  remarkably 
fond  of  it.  The  Plileum  nodomm,  Phteum  atpijuim,  Poa 
ferlilis,  and  Poo  comprcssa,  were  left  untouched,  although 
they  were  closely  adjoining  to  it.  It  seems  to  attain 
the  greatest  perfection  in  a  deep  rich  loam. 

Agrostis  stolonifera,  fiorin. — In  the  Experiments  de- 
tailed in  the  Ama»nitates  Academieae,  it  is  said,  that 
horses,  sheep  and  oxen,  eat  this  grass  readily.  On  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  farm  at  Maulden,  florin  hay  was 
placed  in  the  racks  before  horses  in  small  distinct 
quantities,  alternately  with  common  hay;  hut  no  decid- 
ed preference  for  either  was  manifested  by  the  horses 
in  this  trial.  But  that  cows  and  horses  prei'cr  it  to  hay, 
when  in  a  green  state,  seems  fully  proved  by  Dr.  liich- 
ardson,  in  his  several  publications  on  Fiorin;  and  of  its 
productive  powers  in  England  (which  has  been  doubted 
by  some,)  there  are  satisfactory  proofs.  Lady  Hard- 
wicke has  given  an  account  of  a  trial  of  this  grass, 
wherein  twenty-three  milch  cows,  and  one  youngh.orse, 
besides  a  number  of  pigs,' were  kept  a  fortnight  on  the 
produce  of  one  acre. 

Poet  triviiiUs,  rough-stalked  meadow. — Oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep,  eat  this  grass  with  avidity.  Hares  also  eat 
it;  but  they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  smootli- 
stalked  meadow-grass,  to  which  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
nearly  allied. 

Pea  pralensis,  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass. — Oxen 
and  horses  are  observed  to  eat  this  grass  in  common 
with  others;  but  sheep  rather  prefer  the  hard  fescue, 
and  sheeps'  fescue,  which  atfect  a  similar  .■^oil.  This 
species  exhausts  the  soil  in  a  greater  degree  than  al- 
most any  other  species  of  grass;  the  roots  being  nume- 
rous, and  powerfully  crecpiug,  become  in  two  or  three 
years  completely  matted  together;  the  produce  dimi- 
nishes as  this  takes  place.  It  grows  common  in  some 
meadows,  dry  hanks,  and  even  on  walls. 

Ci/no.si/cuv   n-islnlim,  crested    dog's-tail  grass. The 

South  Down  sheep,  and  deer,  appear  to  be  remarkably 
fond  of  this  grass:  in  some  parts  of  Wohurn  Park  this 
gr:iss  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  herbage  on  which 
Ihesc  animals  chiefly  browse:  while  another  part  of 
the  Park,  that  contains  the  .ilgro!.lis  capilaris,  .■'}gr(isHs, 
pmit-'lit,  Pi'^tiica  ovina,  Ffstuca  durimiculfi,  and  Feslucn 
rnm'n-ha.  is  seldom  touched  by  them;  but  the  Welch 
hreid  of  sheep  almost  constantly  browse  upon  these, 
and  neglect  the  Cynosurtis  crislatus,  Lctium  perennt,  and 
Poa  tririalis. 

.'/^rostj«  rii/jffris  (capillaris,  Linn.,)  fine  bent;  common 
beni.  This  is  a  very  common  grass  on  all  poor,  dry 
saudj  soils.     It  is  not  palatable  to  cattle,  as  they  never 
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and  bowels  may  be  pci'lbrnied  in  a  natural  manner. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  as  that  of  the  practice  al- 
luded to  in  tlie  third  lecture,  of  giving-  chopped 
straiv  with  barley. 

In  washins  sheep,  the  use  of  water  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  should  be  avoided;  for  this  sub 
stance  decomposes  the  yolk  of  the  wool,  which  is 
an  animal  soaj),  the  natural  defence  of  the  wool — 
and  wool  often  washed  in  calcareous  water,  be- 
comes rough  and  more  brittle.  The  finest  wool, 
such  as  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  sheep,  is 
most  abundant  in  yolk.  AI.  Vauquelin  has  analyzed 
several  diiferent  species  of  yolk,  and  has  found  the 

eat  it  readily,  if  any  other  kinds  be  within  their  reach. 
The  Welch  sheep,  however,  prefer  it,  as  I  before  ob- 
served; and  it  is  singular,  that  those  sheep  being  bred 
in  the  park,  when  some  of  the  best  grasses  are  equally 
within  their  reach,  should  still  prefer  those  grasses 
which  naturally  grow  on  the  Welch  mountains;  it 
seems  to  argue  that  such  a  preference  is  the  efl'ect  ol 
some  other  cause,  than  that  of  habit. 

Festuca  ovina,  sheeps'  fescue. — All  kinds  of  cattle 
relish  this  grass:  but  it  appears  from  the  trial  that 
has  been  made  with  it  on  clayey  soils,  that  it  continues 
but  a  short  time  in  possession  of  such,  being  soon 
overpowered  by  the  most  luxuriant  kinds.  On  dry 
shallow  soils,  that  are  incapable  of  producing  the  larger 
sorts,  this  should  form  the  principal  crop,  or  rather 
the  whole;  for  it  is  seldom  or  never,  in  its  natural  state, 
found  intimately  mixed  with  others;  but  by  itself. 

Fe/ituca  ditriuscutci,  hard  fescue  grass. — This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  sorts  of  grasses.  II 
is  grateful  to  all  kinds  of  cattle;  hares  are  very  fond 
of  it:  they  cropped  it  close  to  the  roots,  and  neglected 
the  Fiir.taca  orina,  and  Fiisluca  rubra,  which  were  conti- 
guous to  it.  It  is  present  in  most  good  meadows  and 
pastures. 

Fcsluca  pra'ensis,  meadow  fescue. — This  grass  is  sel- 
dom absent  from  rich  meadows  and  pastures;  it  is  ob- 
served to  be  highly  grateful  to  oxen,  sheep  and  horses, 
particularly  the  former.  It  appears  to  grow  most  lux- 
uriantly when  combined  with  the  hard  fescue,  and  Poa 
Irivialis. 

,5w7ia  eliator,  tall  oat-grass. — This  is  a  very  produc- 
tive grass,  frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures,  but  is  dis. 
liked  by  cattle,  particularly  by  horses;  this,  perfectly, 
agrees  with  the  small  portion  of  nutritive  matter  which 
it  affords.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  on  a  strong  tenacious 
clay. 

•^vena  flairescens,  yellow  oat-grass. — This  grass  seems 
partial  to  dry  soils,  and  meadows,  and  appears  to  be 
eaten  by  sheep  and  oxen,  equally  with  the  meadow 
barley,  crested  dog's-tail  and  sweet-scented  vernal 
grasses,  which  naturally  grow  in  company  with  it.  It 
nearly  doubles  the  quantity  of  its  produce  by  ihij  appli- 
cation of  calcareous  manure. 

Holctis  lavalus,  meadow  soft  grass. — This  is  a  very 
common  grass,  and  grows  on  all  soils,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest.  It  afibrds  an  abundance  of  seed,  which 
is  light,  and  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  It  appears 
to  be  generally  disliked  by  all  sorts  of  cattle.  The  pro- 
duce is  not  so  great  as  a  view  of  it  in  fields  would  in- 
dicate; but  being  left  almost  entirely  untouched  by 
cattle,  it  appears  as  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
herbage.  The  hay  which  is  made  of  it,  from  the  num- 
ber of  downy  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  disliked  by  cattle  in 
general. 

.Iiilhoinnlhum  odoralum,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass. 
Horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  eat  this  grass;  though  in  pas- 
t'Tes  where  it  is  combined  wilh  the  meadow  fox-tail, 
and  white  clover,  cock's-foot,  rough-stalked  meadow, 
it  is  left  untouched;  from  which  it  would  seem  unpa- 
latable to  cattle.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Leighton,  laid  down 
one  half  a  field  of  a  considerable  extent  with  this 
Hr-iss,  combined  with  white  clover.  The  other  half  of 
the  field  with  fox-tail  and  red  clover.  The  sheep  would 
not  touch  the  sweet-scented  vernal,  but  kept  constant- 
ly upon  the  fox-tail.  The  writer  of  this,  saw  the  field 
when  the  grasses  were  in  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion; and  hardly  any  thing  could  be  more  satisfactory. 
Equal  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  white  clover,  were 
sown  with  each  of  the  grasses;  but  from  the  dwarf 
nature  of  the  sweet-scented  vernaj  grass,  the  clover 
mixed  with  it  had  attained  to  greater  luxuriance,  than 
that  mixed  with  the  meadow  fox-tail." 


principal  part  of  all  of  them  a  soap,  with  a  basis  of 
potassa,  (?'.  e.  a  compound  of  oily  matter  and  potas- 
sa,)  with  a  little  oily  matter  in  excess.  He  has 
found  in  them,  likewise,  a  notable  quantity  of  ace-, 
tate  of  potassa,  and  minute  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  muriate  of  potassa,  and  a  peculiar 
odorous  animal  matter. 

M.  Vauquelin  states,  that  he  found  some  speci- 
mens of  wool  lose  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  in  being 
deprived  of  their  yolk;  and  the  smallest  loss  in  his 
exjieriments  was  35  per  cent. 

The  yolk  is  most  useful  to  the  ^vool  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep  in  cold  and  wet  seasons;  probably  the 
application  of  a  little  soap  of  potassa,  with  excess 
of  grease  to  the  sheep  brought  from  warmer  cli- 
mates in  our  winter,  that  is,  increasing  their  yolk 
artilici;illy,  might  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool  is  of  great  importance.  A  mixture 
of  this  kind  is  more  conformable  to  nature,  than 
that  inseniously  adopted  by  Mr.  Blakewell;  but  at 
the  time  his  labours  commenced,  tlie  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  yolk  w-as  unknown. 

[Davy's  Jlgr.  Chemistry. 


THE  OX  AND  THE  HORSE. 

Tlieir  value  and  economy  for  Pennsylvania  Funning 
conrpared. 

Buck's  county,  Pa.  2S(fe  March,  1825. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  have  recently  observed  some  remarks  from  cor 
respondents  in  your  paper  respecting  the  compara 
tive  usefulness  of  horses  and  oxen.  Although  the 
subject  may  seem  to  be  exhausted,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  of  being  able  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
general  stock  of  experience  on  this  subject.  In 
order  to  understand  the  relative  value  of  animals 
of  this  nature,  we  have  only  to  resort  to  actual  cal- 
culation and  such  facts  as  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  has  the  least  experience  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  pair  of  tolerably  good 
work  horses  can  be  bought  at  5  years  old  for  $160 — 
their  lives  may  be  averaged  at  ten  years  more,  in- 
cluding diseases,  accidents,  &c. — the  cost  of  keep- 
ing them,  as  our  work  horses  in  Pennsylvania  are 
usually  kept,  will  be  for  grain  $1.20  per  week,  at 
the  present  price — the  grain  being  ground,  and  used 
\\  ith  cut  straw,  which  is  more  economical  than  feed- 
ins;  whole  grain:  in  addition  to  this  grain,  horses 
\\i\\  eat  about  the  same  hay  or  gniss  that  will  sus- 
t;;in  a  pair  of  oxen — the  latter  food  may  therefore 
be  estimated  as  common  to  both,  and  of  equal  ex- 
pense. The  cost  of  a  pair  of  oxen  four  ye;irs  old 
is  Ji,60,  and  they  may  be  used  five  years  without  the 
hast  injury  to  their  capacity  for  fiittening — whi  n,  if 
the  owner  did  not  choose  to  make  a  profit  in  that 
way,  he  might  sell  them  for  j,50.  We  have  from 
these  data  the  following  results  as  to  expense  of  the 
two  animals: 

EXPENSE  OF  HORSES. 

1  pair  of  horses  cost, ^160 

Interest  on  the  same  10  years  at  6  per  cent,       96 
Expense  for  grain,  exclusive  of  cut  sti-aw 
and  labour  of  feeding,  at  $1.20  per  week,    ti-21 


There  are  other  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
ox,  worthy  of  being  taken  into  account  the  harness 
of  a  pair  of  oxen,  yoke  and  chain,  costs  about  $4; 
that  of  a  pair  of  horses  about  $20.  The  ox  feeds 
through  the  summer  on  grass,  and  is  ready  for  his 
labour  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  his  driver  rises 
from  his  bed;  but  the  horse  must  be  allowed  at  least 
one  hour  in  the  morning  to  eat,  which  usually  af- 
fords the  driver  an  excuse  for  loitering  two,  during 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  kind  of  work  on  our  farms,  except 
dressing  corn,  which  oxen  may  not  be  trained  to 
perform  as  well  as  horses — also  for  hauling  heavy 
loads  short  distances  on  the  roads,  they  are  equally 
as  good,  and  much  better  for  hauling  logs;  but  the 
ox  does  not  naturally  endure  heat  as  well  as  the 
horse;  he  seliiom  perspires,  but  habit  will  enable  him 
to  endure  it  (or  all  necessary  purposes.  Nor  does 
he  naturally  walk  so  fast — much  may  be  done  in 
breaking,  to  improve  his  walk.  But  my  object  is  to 
examine  him  as  he  is  usually  found.  Allowing  then 
for  the  difference  of  his  capacitj'  to  endure  heat  and 
for  that  of  his  speed,  my  experience  is,  that  a  pair 
of  oxen  ^vill  plough  1  1-2  acres  while  a  pair  of  horses 
will  plough  2  acres.  This  difl'ercnce  will  be  allowed- 
by  all  experienced  persons  as  a  liberal  estimate  in 
favour  of  the  horse.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  same 
difference  to  exist  in  all  other  kinds  of  labour  to 
which  the  ox  is  adapted,  it  will  give  the  labour  of 
the  horse  to  that  of  the  ox  as  4  to  3 — and  according 
to  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  expense  of  3  horses 
for  ten  years,  (their  average  life  of  useful  labour.) 
will  be, $1320 


EXPE.NSE  OF  OXEN. 

1  pair  cost, 

An  additional  pair  for  the  last  five  years,  . 
Interest  on  •^60  for  five  years — and  $70  for 
five  years, 


Deduct  for  two  pair  sold,  at  $50  each,  . 

Total  cost  for  ten  years 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  oxen,      .     .     . 


That  of  4  oxen, 

General  balance  in  favour  of  oxen^  .     . 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  many 
purposes  to  which  the  ox  is  not  adapted:  such  as 
going  on  distant  journies  with  despatch,  the  car- 
riage, gig  and  saddle,  to  w  Inch  that  of  dressing  com 
must  be  added.  No  farmer  can  therefore  dispense 
with  all  his  horses;  but  it  is  bad  economy  to  keep  a 
single  labouring  horse  more  than  is  necessary  for 
those  purposes  which  the  ox  is  not  adapted  for — 
and  when  the  number  of  horses  which  must  be  thus 
occasionally  employed,  is  sufficient  to  perform,  at 
their  intervals  of  leism-e,  all  the  other  business  of 
the  farm,  it  would  be  bad  economy  to  keep  oxen; 
for  it  costs  very  little,  if  any  more,  to  keep  horses 
constantly  at  work,  than  it  does  to  keep  them  in 
idleness.  A  horse,  though  a  noble,  is  an  expensive 
animal,  and  the  high  state  of  his  domestication  has 
given  him  a  constitution  liable  to  innumerable  dis- 
eases, (not  found  among  animals  more  in  a  state  of 
nature.)  which  increa.ses  the  expense  of  his  main- 
tenance. He  is  also,  from  his  spirit,  more  easily 
spoiled  than  the  ox.  A  late  writer  i.n  your  paper, 
ivho  observed  that  the  ox  was  not  as  true  to  the 
draught  as  the  horse,  could  not  have  had  any  gen- 
eral experience  on  the  subject;  for  all  who  have 
long  used  both  animals  know  that  the  fact  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  present  is  a  period  when  it  be- 
hoves farmers  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy. 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  introduc- 
$880  tion  of  oxen  as  a  substitute  for  wjrking  horses, 
would  greatly  improve  our  agricultural  economy — 
$00  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  very  generally  upofl 
60  small  plantations,  some  other  substitute  must  be 
found,  or  we  must  endure  the  inconvenience.  This, 
40  I  am  persuaded,  may  be  done  most  eft'ectually  by 
the  introduction  of  mules.  This  animal,  except  for 
160  the  saddle  and  pleasure  carriage,  will  perform  all 
100  the  service  of  the  horse,  at  about  one  third  of  tlie 

ex))ense.     But  I  am  sure  you  must  have  a  distaste 

60  for  long  essays,  and  \vill  forbear  enlarging  on  this 

.  820  branch  of  economy  at  present, 

Yours, 

$880  COLUMELLA. 


Ko.  4. — Vol..  T.j 
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IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

Remarks  on  the  commwiication  signed  Agricoln,  in 
JVo.  ii.vol.  t). 

Philadelphia,  .Ijml  2,  ISi'j. 

To  THE  EDITOR, 

The  pipce  siffiied  Asricola.  in  No.  52  of  your  (itli 
vol.,  osraped  my  notice  until  this  lUiy.  I  cannot 
permit  it  to  pass  without  a  few  remarks,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  animosities  and  irritatins;  discus- 
sions, which,  in  a  journal  like  yours,  ous;ht  never  to 
be  permitted.  Politicians  will  squabble,  but  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  the  friends  to  agriculture, 
ought  to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another. 

The  object  of  the  paper  by  Aijricola  is  to  prove, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  the  "improved 
short  horned  cattle"  is  not  founded  in  "cool  and  de- 
liberate iudsjmenl,"  but  in  a  love  of  "novelty;"  and 
that  "the  old  stock  is  better  than  the  new."  To 
prove  this,  he  refers  in  the  first  place,  to  some  pas- 
sages from  a  writer  in  your  5th  volume,  which  A;;ri- 
cola  says,  would  "induce  a  belief  that  the  Teeswa- 
ters  possess  the  quality  of  subsisting  without  food." 
Too  much,  however,  is  made  of  the  passage  alluded 
to.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  writer  literally 
meant  what  is  attributed  to  him — but  merely  that 
upon  short  allowance  in  winter,  the  improved  short 
horns  lived  while  other  breeds  suffered.  That  cat- 
tle which  tiike  on  fat  so  readily  as  the  "improved 
short  horns,"  would  live  better  on  scanty  food 
through  the  winter  than  common  cattle,  I  can  easilv 
conceive,  because  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  ab 
sorption  of  fat  by  a  set  of  vessels  called  lymphatics, 
in  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  takes  place  when  food 
is  withheld,  and  as  the  short  horns  possess  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  it,  they  would  be  able 
to  endure  privation  of  food  with  less  injury  than 
common  cattle,  ivhich  are  deficient  in  this  source  of 
internal  nourishment. 

2d.  Agricola  attempts  to  show  the  inferiority  of 
the  "improved  short  horns"  by  comparing  the  weight 
and  quality  of  a  seven  year  old  steer  fed  by  Mr. 
Lowry,  and  recently  killed  in  Philadelphia,  ^vith 
some  cattle  of  Gen.  Ridgelys  breed,  jnd  killed  at 
the  same  time.  He  s^iys  the  steer  was  of  the  "Tees 
water  breed,"  and  gained  a  premium  at  the  agricul- 
tural exhibition  near  Philadelphia,  in  June  18'2'i,  for 
his  great  merits:  In  answer,  I  reply,  that  the  "Tees- 
water"  and  "improved  short  horns"  are  not  synoni- 
mous.  The  former  was,  indeed,  the  foundation  from 
which  the  latter  admirable  stock  was  produced,  and 
upon  which  such  great  changes  have  been  made  by 
judicious  crosses,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  character  of 
a  new  creation.  The  progress  of  improvement  in 
this  breed,  was  detailed  in  my  letter  (written  at 
your  request,)  of  April  4,  1S'21.»  Upon  reference, 
moreover,  to  the  account  of  the  exliibition  in  the 
Ameiican  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p.  123,  I  find  that  the  pre- 
mium of  •jIO,  was  iiven  to  Mr.  Lowry  for  having 
produced  the  best  steer  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  five  years.  No  mention  is  made  of  his  breed. 
The  steer  having  produced  only  "1302  lbs.  of  infe- 
rior beef,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  is  therefore  no 
argument  against  the  superior  merit  of  the  "short 
horns."  I  do  not  wish  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tvveen  the  genuine  specimens  of  that  breed,  and 
Gen.  Ridgely's  stock,  which  1  have  not  seen,  but 
which  I  am  willing  to  beheve  are  worthy  of  com- 
menth^tion.  My  sole  object  is,  to  correct  the  er- 
rors into  which  Agricola  has  fallen,  by  arguing  from 
false  premises,  and  to  defend  the  character  of  a 
hreed  of  cattle,  to  which  I  have  long  been  a  steady 
friend,  although  owning  none  of  them.  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  that  I  first  called  the  attention  of  the 


.VnieriiMri  public  to  their  merits,!  and  the  supirior 
(juality  of  Mr.  Champion's  .stock  was  made,  known 
to  the  I'nited  States  by  my  remarks  on  tlic  caltli- 
processioti  (hat  took  place  in  March  l.S21,in  Phila 
deljihia.t  The  pure  stock  of  that  eminent  improver, 
is  now  in  four  states  of  the  Union,  and  tlicir  descen- 
dants in  several  more,  all  of  which  will  gradually 
eflect  a  revolution  in  our  cattle  which  will  add  to 
the  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

JAMES  MEASE. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    AGRICULTURAL   AD- 
DRESSES. 

(Cmitimuition  of  extracts  from  the  adilress  of  Roberts 
Vaux,  Esq.) 

Next  in  importance  to  the  improvement  of  the 
land  by  judicious  modes  of  cropping,  and  the  aj)- 
plication  of  restoratives  suited  to  the  various  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  are  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  the 
rendering  of  streams  navigable.  The  husbandman 
will  toil  in  vain,  if  the  products  of  his  labour  cannot 
reach  a  market  by  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  The  necessity  of  facilitating  the  inter- 
course between  the  interior,  remote  parts,  and  the 
sea  board  of  Pennsylvania,  was  early  perceived  by 
many  of  her  enlightened  citizens,  who,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  designs,  had  to  contend  with  diffi- 
culties similar  to  those  which  impeded  the  exertions 
to  renovate  her  husbandry.  Some  improvements 
had  been  made  during  the  provincial  age  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the 
descending  navigation  of  rivers;  but  the  first  turn- 
pike constructed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  that 
which  was  completed  between  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  in  1794.  Since  that  period,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  artificial  road  have  been  made  of 
stone  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  Bridg- 
es of  great  magnitude  and  beauty  have  also  been 
thrown  across  our  principal  rivers,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  whilst 
the  utihty  and  cost  of  those  of  an  inferior  grade,  in 
nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  cannot  be  readi- 
ly estimated.  It  is  now  ahnost  half  a  centurj'  since 
the  noble  design  «as  formed  of  uniting  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  rivers,  by  means  of  the 
waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  SwataVa.  The  failure 
of  so  grand  a  scheme,  with  great  pecuniary  loss  to 
those  who  engaged  in  it,  vitally  affected  "the  inte- 
rests of  our  agiiculture;  but  the  lock  navigation  ra- 
I)iilly  progressing  to  completion  on  the  same  route, 
penetrating  as  it  ^vill  to  a  remote  interior  point, 
hitherto  inaccessible  by  such  modes  of  commvmica 
tion,  promises  to  all  our  different  interests  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  ditierence  between 
transportation  upon  a  good  turnpike  and  upon  a 
common  road,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  immense  between  even  the  best  turnpike 
and  a  canal.  A  single  horse  will  draw,  with  ease, 
twenty-five  tons,  two  miles  and  a  half  jjer  hour  upon 
the  latter;  but  to  move  an  equal  weight  upon  the 
former,  at  the  same  rate,  would  require  forty  horses. 
What  a  vast  saving  must  here  be  made  in  animals 
and  in  provender,  and  a  large  part  of  this,  too,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  husbandman;  because  his  stock 
may  be  less,  and  his  saleable  produce  greater,  an  i 
he  may  be  enabled  to  carry  many  new  articles  to 
market,  by  all  the  difference  of  consumption.  Ca- 
nals wiU  also  promote  the  use  of  oxen  instead  of 
horses,  to  the  acknowledged  profit  of  the  farmer. 

The  introduction  of  coal  will  constitute  a  new  era 
in  Pennsylvania.     It  will  enable  the  farmers  of  a 


'American  Farmer,  tbI.  S,  No.  4. 


ISee  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  I,  p.  294; 
lb.  p.  358,  Philadelphia,  I8I0;  with  a  portrait  of  a  fine 
bull  i.f  th*  improved  breed.  See  also  American  Far- 
mer, vol.  2,  pp.  314,  406. 

{  Ameriean  Farmer,  vol.  S,  pp.  n,  19.  ! 


large  <Uslnc(  to  convert  grounds  occupied  by  wood 
to  the  production  of  valuable  crops,  ;,nd  lime  and 
other  manures  will  h,;  transported  by  canals,  to 
points  which  tiny  could  never  othenvise  have  reach- 
ed. Canals  will  likewise  greatly  contribute  to  pro- 
mote the  policy  of  the  slate,  in  the  subdivision  of 
property;  and  by  giving  adiMlional  means  for  sus- 
taining a  large  population  upon  a  small  surface, 
mu.^t  create  new  towns,  new  manufactories  and  new 
markets.  H:id  not  the  canal  of  New  York  eclipsed 
almost  all  similar  undertakings,  a  distin"uished 
[dace  might  be  claimed  for  Pennsylvania,  as  a  pa 
tron  of  inland  navigatiun.  "^I'lie  works  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, now  completed, extend  one  hundred  and  elcvVa 
miles.  Forty  miles  of  the  Luion  cnnul  ;,re  n.;arly 
fini.shed,  and  when  the  latter  reaches  its  teriniiiati.m, 
the  aggregate  will  not  be  nmch  short  of  two  hnn' 
dred  miles.  To  encourage  and  promote  in  future 
the  formation  of  canals,  wherever  the  geolou'i' al 
features  of  the  territory  invite,  or  will  admit  of  s  icfc 
improvement,  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
all  who  seek  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  agricul 
ture.  In  addition  to  the  early  aids  aflorded  to  the 
husbandry  of  the  state,  I  ought  not  to  omit  t!ie  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  selection  and  introduction  of 
valuable  domestic  animals  wa.s  not  disregarded, 
even  when  the  minds  of  the  early  benefactors  of 
agriculture  were  directed  to  the  jjcimary  duty  of  in- 
creasing the  products  of  the  land.  Some  excellent 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  swine,  were  brought  from 
abroad,  many  years  ago,  and  great  pains  were  fcikeu 
to  spread  them  among  our  farmers.  But  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject  has  been  hut  recently 
urged  with  effect  upon  their  notice.  Our  useful  fel- 
low citizen  and  associate,  John  Hare  Pow el,  whose 
indefatigable  labours  deserve  the  highest  commen- 
dation, has,  at  much  expense,  imported  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  best  fimilics  of  cattle  and  .sheep 
known  in  Europe.  His  judicious  and  liberal  de- 
sign is  to  prove,  that  all  the  beasts  which  adminis- 
ter to  our  necessities,  or  conduce  to  our  comforts, 
ought  to  be  chosen  and  bred  in  reference  to  their 
respective  qualities.  The  horse,  for  the  various 
employments  to  which  that  noble  and  generous  ani- 
mal is  so  admirably  fitted.  The  ox,  whether  for  la- 
bour, or  for  the  shambles.  Sheep,  whether  most 
profitable  for  the  llcece,  or  carcass.  The  cow,  ,as 
adapted  to  the  dairy,  or  otherwise  more  advanta- 
geous, as  circumstances  and  interest  may  dictate. 
To  this  laudable  pursuit, combined  with  rural  afT.virs 
gener;'.lly,  he  has  succeeded  in  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  a  body  of  respectable  and  inlelligent  culti- 
vators of  their  own  farms,  in  various  counties  of  the 
state,  who,  constituting  "TVie  Jl^'rirtdtiiral  Scciely 
of  Pennsylvania,''  will  no  doubt  contribute  largely 
to  the  general  good. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  that  society, 
containing  the  observations  and  experience  of  prac- 
tical farmers  and  breeders  of  stock,  will,  I  trust,  be 
widely  diss  minated  for  the  instruction  and  gratifi- 
cation of  their  brethren  throughout  our  country. 

And  although,  in  some  respects,  the  association 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rival  of  (his  institution.  I  am 
confident  the  members  of  the  parent  establishment, 
whom  I  now  address,  will  never  cease  to  contem- 
plate, with  unaffected  pleasure,  the  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  all  its  descendants,  however  numerous 
they  may  become  throughout  the  land.  Associa- 
tions of  this  kind  have  (lerformed  no  small  part  iu 
brinicing  agriculture  to  its  present  improved  state, 
and  they  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  most  elfi- 
cient  means  of  future  advancement  to  that  dignified 
occupation.  To  these  beneficent  ends,  this  society 
has  been  devoted  for  fiirly  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  has  sought  informaiion.  and  maintained  an 
intercourse  with  simUar  institutions,  and  with  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  promotion  of  improvements 
in  (he  agriculture  of  F^urope,  ivhence  it  has  derived 
not  only  books  of  great  utility,  but  implements  of 
husbandry  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  grains,  gra-ss. 
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and  other  seeds,  and  roots,  which  have  been  here 
cultivated  with  profit.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  niforma- 
tlon  thus  obtained  from  abroad,  and  the  experience 
of  practical  husbandmen  at  home,  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal, have  been  extensively  and  freely  distributed, 
with  acknowledsed  benefit  These  means,  various 
and  efficient  as  they  may  seem,  would  have  been  m 
a  great  degree  inoperative,  but  for  the  salubrious 
climate  of  Penns3-lvania,  which,  co-operating  with 
industrious  habits,  has  formed  a  hurdy  race,  whose 
physical  and  moral  faculties,  generously  exercised, 
have  increased  the  agricultural  riches  of  the  stale. 

Corroborative  of  this  idea,  it  is  believed  that  the 
paralleloKram  bounded 

North-west,  by  the  Blue-ridge, 

North-east,  by  the  Delaware, 

South-east  by  the  Delaware,  and  the  canal  which 
is  about  to  connect  it  with  the  Susiiuehanna.  and 

South-west,  by  the  Susquehanna,  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  arable  land  of  superior  quali- 
ty, and  a  greater  population  on  a  square  mile,  than 
any  equal  extent  in  the  Atlantic  states;  whilst  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  same  region  enjoys  ad- 
vantages in  mineral  products,  sti-eams,  &c.  which 
ffew  other  sections  of  our  country  can  boast. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Richmond,  bth  Jlpril,  1820. 
TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Times  are  getting  much  better  with  us,  and  I  hope 
your  subscribers  in'Virginia  will  increase  greatly.— 
The  new  zeal  and  capital  employed  in  the  American 
mines,  will  produce  double  tlie  annual  supply  of 
specie  we  have  had  for  many  years.  This  will,  of 
itself,  cheapen  the  value  of  money;  and  cause  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  property  and  labour.  To  this  cause 
add  tlie  new  policy  which  Great  Britain  seems  dis- 
posed to  adopt,  in  withdrawing  her  restrictive  mea- 
sures, and  the  effect  must  be  felt  most  seriously  in 
the  southern  states.  The  duty  on  tobacco,  hereto- 
fore nearly  $1  per  lb.  is  to  be  reduced  to  50  cents. 
This  will  open  a  new  source  of  consumption  to  the 
article.  Many  who  have  not  before  been  able  to  in- 
dulge the  use"  of  it,  will  now  do  so;  and  there  will 
be  less  trick  in  its  manufacture  in  Great  Britain. — 
The  pi-icc.  of  the  article  has  never  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  the  duty  on  it  At  the  moment  that  this  flat- 
tering prospect  is  presented  to  the  tobacco  planter, 
a  new  source  of  agricultural  profit  opens  on  the 
husbandman  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  io  the 
article  of  cotton.  All  the  land  in  both  states,  here- 
tofore devoted  to  tobacco,  but  suitable  to  cotton, 
will  be  put  in  the  latter  article,  as  most  profita- 
ble and  less  troublesome.  The  increased  use  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  of  ever}'  description,  and  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  world,  are,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  at  least  equal  to  any  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article.  So  that  the  price  must  re- 
main for  a  long  time  sufficient  to  compensate  the  la- 
bours of  the  planter.  So  long  as  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment will  even  protect  the  fair  intercourse  of  the! 
cotton  and  tobacco  planters, with  foreign  countries,' 
so  long  may  they  rely  on  their  own  industry  and  re- 
sourcrs  for  competf-ncy.  if  not  for  wealth.  But  a 
solicitude,  too  puteriKtl,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  much  to  be  dreaded.  All  we  ask  is,  let  lis 
fdoiie;  protect  the  reeiik  against  the  strong;  and  jimkel 
knaves  pay  their  debts.  The  freemen  of  this  coun-| 
try  are  not  ciiii.DP.E--f,  that  Ihey  arc  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  bv  their  protectors  and  guardians.  A  po- 
litical and'natural  guanlian  are  two  ditl'erent  things. 

I  took  up  my  pen  but  to  ask  you  to  send  your 
paper  to  a  friend;  and  you  see  I  am  running  off  at 
random  into  political  economy.  The  thema  is  too 
inviting,  and  1  deny  myself  a  pleasure  when  I  cut 
short  reflections  which  might  be  less  acceptable  to 

VO'i 


Poplar  Ororue,  Queen  .dnne^s  county, 

Wth  April,  IS'25. 
The  crop  of  wheat,  generally,  in  this  county  looks 
flattering  tor  the  time  of  year,  and  taking  my  crop 
altogether  I  have  decidedly  the  best  prospect  I  ever 
had.  Whether  the  "grand  destroyer"  is  yet  to. 
make  his  ravages,  time  only  will  disclose.  If  the 
weather  continues  seasonable  till  the  1st  of  May, 
his  incursions  will  be  put  at  defiance.  Our  season  i 
is  at  least  three  xcceks  in  advance  of  what  it  usually 
is  by  the  11th  of  April. 

In  haste,  but  respectfully,  yours. 


Versailles,  Ky.,  ^8th  March,  1825. 
We  have  had  the  most  pleasant  winter  in  Ken- 
tucky that  I  have  witnessed  in  45  years;  indeed  we 
have  had  none  like  it,  except  the  winter  1780,  '81, 
which  succeeded  what  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  hard  winter.  There  was  more  snow  in  the 
winter  '87,  but  perhaps  less  hard  w'eather.  We 
have  not  liad  more  than  three  inches  of  snow  the 
past  winter:  and  we  have  had  turnip  greens  since 
Christmas;  some  of  my  cabbages  has  stood  out 
all  the  winter  and  are  now  going  to  seed. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

ON  HOVEN  SHEEP. 

Fredericksburg,  Sth  April,  1825. 
The  Bakewell  sheep  you  bought  for  me  two  years 
ago  have  turned  out  remarkably  ^\ell,  and  have  im.- 
proved  my  flock  100  per  cent  I  unfortunately  lost 
the  old  tup  and  three  of  my  ewes  a  few  days  ago,  from 
eating  too  freely  of  clover,  into  a  fine  field  of  which 
they  were  turned — the  weather  being  moist  and 
warm.  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  experi- 
enced a  similar  loss  from  the  same  cause?  and  is 
there  a  cure  when  attacked? — They  were  in  fine 
order — evidently  swelled  with  excess  of  food,  and 
died  in  8  or  10  hours  I'rom  the  time  they  showed 
sv^llptoms  of  uneasiness. 

"  [The  flexible  tube  to  be   bought  in  the  shops, 
would  doubtless  have  given  relief] 


ON  PREVENTING  LAND  FROM  WASHING. 

I  should  also  wish  information  on  another  subject, 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  it — the  means 
of  preventing  lands  on  the  banks  of  our  large  rivers 
washing  away  and  caving  in.  I  have  lost  annually 
for  the  last  ten  years  at  least  half  an  acre  of  land  on 
the  Potomac,  where  the  river  is  seven  miles  wide, 
and  the  bank  thirty  feet  high— it  is  a  north-east  ex- 
posure— and  I  should  prefer  some  trees  that  would 
shelter  it  from  these  winds,  as  well  as  keep  up  the 
banks. 


Mrs. 


ON  THE  RUST  OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 

is  in  the  cultivation  of  hvo  varieties 


of  gooseberries — the  one  in  its  fruit,  fair,  smooth 
and  in  all  respects  of  easy  management,  but  most 
pertinaciously  unproductive.  The  other,  vice  versa, 
singularly  prolific,  but  the  berry  so  enveloped  in 
rust  (and  bidding  defiance  to  every  method  short  of 
manual  agency  to  remove  the  evil)  as  to  render  it 
of  less  value  than  its  almost  barren  neighbour,  the 
amazing  fecundity  of  the  latter  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Any  information  which  it  may  be  in  your  power 
to  afford  on  this  subject,  will  be  thankfiJly  received 
by  both  Mrs. and  yours,  Stc. 

[On  receipt  of  the  above,  we  took  a  ride  to  the 
garden  of  P.  E.  Thomas,  who  at  one  time  imported 
from  England  60  kinds  of  gooseberries.  He  shewed 
us  that  the  fruit  was  most  rusty  where  it  was  most 
exposed  to  the  north,  and  less  so  in  proportion  as  its 
aspect  was  more  southern.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  further  infomiation  founded  on  experience! 


ftUEKE AS  TO  THE    PRESERVATION  OF  PLUM    TREES' 

Sycamore  Farm,  March  iith,  1825. 

Through  your  valuable  journal  I  would  beg  leave 
to  inquire,  what  remedy  (if  any)  there  is  to  prevent 
the  dropping  of  plums  before  ripe.  I  have  three 
very  fine  looking  plum  trees  of  natural  fruit  in  my 
garden,  which  for  several  3'ears  have  borne  regular- 
ly until  a  few  weeks  before  ripening,  when  they  all 
fall;  and  from  their  size  and  appearance  promise  to 
be  something  fine,  as  the  three  trees  have  never 
ripened  one  solitary  plum,  to  give  an  opjiortunitj 
of  judi;ing  of  their  quahty.  I  have  tried  some  reme- 
dies recommended  as  infalhble,  such  as  hanging  on 
old  iron,  gravelling  round  the  root,  and  bruising  the 
bark,  without  any  good  effect.  Any  remedy  for  the 
abo^e  evil  would  at  least  favour 

A  LOVER  OF  FRUIT. 

[We  hope  the  inquiry  of  our  correspondent  will 
soon  be  answered  through  the  Farmer.] 


HORTICVIiXXTRE. 


THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE. 

[Of  the  thousands  of  cuttings  of  the  Cherokee 
Rose  of  South  Carolina,  distributed  gratuitously,  by 
Mr.  Rowan,  we  have  very  few  reports.  We  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  it  growing  most  luxuriantly  at  Plim- 
liimmon,  in  Talbot  county,  in  October  lust,  on  a  rich 
and  rather  moist  spot  of  ground.  We  were  highly 
gratified  with  its  appearance  of  health  and  prospect 
of  continued  vigorous  growth.  The  branches  were 
very  long,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
but  inclined  to  spread  on  the  ground. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Rowan,  and  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  public  to  publish  even  the  following  brief  notice 
of  the  success  of  these  plants,  being  all  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  this  not  being  intended  for  publication, 
the  wTiter's  name  is  omitted.] 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Tilghman,  who  is  particularly  at- 
tentive to  whatever  he  undertakes,  has  growing  a 
very  beautiful  hedge,  on  the  north  side  of  his  gar- 
den, composed  of  a  row  of  cedars  and  a  line  ol  Che- 
rokees  one  foot  from  them  on  their  south  front 
The  long  arms  of  the  nondescri])t  have  certainly 
manifested  a  fondness  for  embracmg  and  entivining 
the  branches  of  the  cedars,  and  the  combination  of 
these  two  beautiful  evergreens  is  rapidly  forming  it 
very  ornamental  enclosure. 

You  probably  observed  that  though  the  growth 
you  saw  was  vigorous,  many  of  the  arms  having 
flung  off6,  8,  and  10  feet,  they  evidenced  a  dispo- 
sition to  trail  too  much,  and  are  too  low  yet  for  a 
good  fence.  This  idea  of  a  middle  fine  of  cedars 
ivith  a  guard  row  of  Cherokees  on  both  sides,  if 
the  Cherokees  can  be  prevented  from  strangling 
the  cedars  to  death,  may  be  useful.  The  cedars 
will  give  support  to  the  rose,  and  the  requisite 
heit^ht  to  the  fence;  the  strong  thorns  of  the  roses 
would  completely  guard  the  cedars,  and  the  combi- 
nation form  an  impervious,  most  useful,  and  beauti- 
ful hedge. 


B.UB.AII  HCOKOl^lZ. 


Sir, 


ON  THE  QUALITIES  OF  STUCCO, 

AS  USED  IN  BALTIMORE. 

J^orlhampton,  28iA  March,  1825. 


Having  noticed  in  your  city  several  buildings  of 
brick,  which  were  covered  with  a'  composition  made 
to  represent  stone,  the  object  of  tliis  letter  is  to  in- 
quire of  you,  if  it  resists  ihe  uealier,  a;id  i.  it  is  i:iore 
or  less  expensive  tlian  tne  painting  of  a  brick  build- 
ing with  oil,  &c. 
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Should  you  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  wil\  rosis' 
our  northern  frosts,  I  would  tliank  you  to  inform  mc 
if  it  ror]uircs  a  particular  artist  to  p(M-l'onn  the 
lahour,  and  if  so,  if  he  can  he  olitaincd  in  your  city. 
Which  will  much  oblio;e. 

[Not  heins  practically  familiar  will)  the  subject. 
we  referred  the  ahore'to  Mr.  W.  F.  Small,  a  most 
respectable  ami  highly  promisin,;;  architect  and  artist 
of  our  city,  fmrn  whom  we  received  the  followina; 
reply.  The  wfiolc  matter  bein^  one  of  pubhc  in- 
terest, we  give  it  to  our  readers.] 

Baltimore,  April  2,  1825. 
D£.\R  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  morning,  relative  to 
the  character  of  our  mode  of  stucco  plastering,  (cal- 
led sometimes  rouu;h  castinj;;,)  I  am  enabled  from 
«.\perience  to  say.  that  where  tlie  materials  have 
been  selected  and  used  with  proper  attention,  I 
have  never  known  it  to  sustain  injury  from  the  frosts, 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  our  climate,  from  its  sudden 
chan;;es  and  excessive  heats,  is  less  favorable  to 
stucco  plastcrins.than  the  colder  and  more  rea,ular 
climate  of  New  England — ohservin;;;  also,  that  it 
should  never  be  deferred  in  use  later  than  July,  or 
1st  of  August,  and  the  earlier  in  the  season  (avoid- 
ing tlie  frosts)  the  better,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  overtaken  bj'  frosts.  Our  mode  of  stuc- 
coins;  in  imitation  of  marble  was  first  introduced  in 
Richmond,  Va.  by  Mr.  John  Gill,  (a  New  Eng;land 
man)  by  whom  it  has  been  also  introduced  in  Bal- 
timore. It  was  he  who  plastered  the  Unitarian 
Church,*  the  Exchange,  and  Masonic  Hall,  inside 
and  out,  and  is  now  engaged  in  plastering  the  Bal- 
timore Athenajum,  which,  I  flatter  mj'self,  will  do 
hi[ii  much  credit.  Should  your  friend  inquire  of 
him  further,  you  are  safe  in  recommending  on  my 
res]ionsibility  as  a  man  in  every  particular  worthy 
of  patronage.  Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  F.  SMALL. 

N.  B.  Stucco  is  done  by  Gill  (in  Baltimore)  inclu- 
sive of  materials,  for  40  cents  per  square  foot,  ex- 
clusive of  scaU'olding.  \\.  F.  S. 


ZM'TSRITAIi  I»XFRGV£im£XifTS. 


RAILWAYS. — SECOND  edition. 

Philadelphia.  March  22,  1825. 

The  acting  committee  of  "The  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Internal  Improvement," 
have  been,  from  the  formation  of  the  society,  parti- 
cularly desirous  to  lay  bc.'tire  the  public  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Railways.  The  publi- 
cations of  Europe,  and  informed  individuals,  were 
applied  to  for  this  purpose;  but  it  was  found  that 
although  many  facts  were  obtained,  valuable  and 
important  in  themselves,  yet  no  connected  view- 
could  be  given  of  them,  and  that  many  differences 
of  opinion  prcvaded,  which,  at  our  distance  from 
the  works  to  which  they  apply,  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly estimated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  proposed  publi- 
cation by  the  committee  of  the  society,  has  been 
heretofore  withheld;  although,  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  and  the  public  having  been  directed  to 
railways,  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  make  the 
society  useful  to  the  conmiunity  by  a  communica- 
tion in  relation  to  them,  was  nuich  increased.  W'ith- 
in  a  few  days  the  means  of  accomplishing  these 
purposes  have  been  obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
recent  valuable  work, issued  by  the  Highland  Society 
of  Edinburgh — and  the  following  paper,  c  refully 
prepared  from  this  work,  will  furnish  much  vidua- 


•The  plastering  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  especially 
of  the  cohimns  supporting  the  oroliestra,  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  work  of  that  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 


hie  and  interesting  information  upon  i-ailways.    The 
,)gent  of  the  society,  who  will  depart  lor  Europe  in 
March,  will  have  particular  instructions  to  examine 
and  re|)ort  on  the  subject  of  railways,  and  collect 
all  the  facts  which  may  he  necessary  to  enable  our 
fellow  citizens  to  resort  understandingly   to  one  of 
the  most  valuable  internal  improvements  now  in  use. 
MATHEW  CAREY, 
JOSEPH  HEMPHILL, 
RICHARD  PETERS,  Jr. 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
WM.  STRICKLAND, 

Acting  Committee. 
Gerard  Ralston,  Cm:  Stc'ry. 

Feb.  22,  1825. 

The  Ilishland  Society  of  Edinhtirah  offered  fm-  tico 
mcccssive  years  a  premium  or  reward  of  a  piece  of 
plate  valued  at  Jifty  f!:uinca!i,for  tlie  best  essay,  mo- 
del, or  drawing,  vliich  might  fend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Railway  system.  I'arious  essays  were 
presented,  bat  none  deemed  ivorlhy  of  the  premium. 
All,  hou-cvcr,  being  possessed  of  considerable  merit, 
the  amount  of  the  jircmittm  was  distributed  among 
the  several  ivriters. 

Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Highland  Society,  has  selected  an  his- 
torical account  of  railroads,  together  with  certain 
modes  suggested  for  elevating  loads  from  one  level 
to  another. 

He  remarks,  that  the  government  has,  with  the 
most  enlightened  policy,  advanced  one-half  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  opening  roads  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  while  the  landed  proprietors  have  contri- 
buted the  other. 

The  wealth  of  England  enables  her  to  stand  un- 
rivalled in  the  formation  of  her  waterivays  or  nu- 
merous canals.  By  these  the  horse  load  has  been 
much  extended,  and  the  convej'ance  of  merchan- 
dize greatly  facilitated.  In  Scotland  and  Wales, 
her  less  wealthy  neig-libours  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  want,  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
railways,  which  are,  perhaps,  better  adapted  than 
canals  to  the  undulating  surface  of  their  respective 
countries ;  while  they  are  more  economical,  and 
more  generally  applicable  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  coumit:cial  traffic. 

Lord  Keeper  Guilford  in  1 670,  thus  describes  the 
^vago!)s  and  railways: — "The  manner  of  the  car- 
riage is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from  the  colliery 
to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel;  and  bulky- 
carts  are  made  with  four  rollers  titling  these  rails, 
whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy,  that  one  horse  will 
draw  down  four  or  tive  chaldron  of  coals,  and  is  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  coal  merchants." 

The  method  of  bringing  coals  from  the  wall  face 
to  the  pit  bottom,  \vas  greatly  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction ol'  cast-iron  rail-roads  below  ground,  in 
place  of  wooden  ones.  For  this  improvement  the 
mining  intcrtst  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Curr,  who 
introduced  I.  em  about  the  year  1776,  into  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  works,  near  Sheffield. 

The  wooden  railways  of  the  present  day  are  com- 
posed of  pie.  es  of  timbers  called  sleepers,  about  ti 
feet  long  and  6  inches  square,  laid  across  the  road, 
at  a  distaniT  of  IH  or  24  inches  from  each  other; 
and  upon  these  sleepers,  other  pieces  of  timber, 
called  rails,  of  4  or  5  inches  square,  are  laid  in  two 
parallel  lines,  4  feet  distant  from  each  other. 

The  wagon  wheels  are  constructed  with  a  groove 
to  correspond  with  the  rails,  and  run  with  little  liic- 
tion.  The  friction  in  some  instanci's  is  materially 
lessened  by  covering  the  wooden  rails  with  mallea- 
ble or  cast  iron. 

The  railway  between  Kilmarnock  and  Troon  har- 
bour is  laid  with  iiat  plate  rails  of  A  feet  in  length 
and  4  inches  broad,  weighing  about  40  lbs.  each; 
having  a  ledjc  or  flange  ri-.ing  perpendicularly  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  rail  about  4  inches,  which  is 


raised  in  the  centre,  and  declining  at  both  ends  of 
each  rail  to  add  to  Ws  strength.* 

They  are  somewhat  broader  at  both  ends,  to 
make  them  lie  more  solid  on  blocks  of  stone  from 
H  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  and  more  than  a  f:ot 
square  in  base  and  surface!  The  ground,  upon 
uhich  these  blocks  of  stone  are  laid,  is  beaten  down 
so  as  to  give  them  a  solid  bed.  The  iron  rails  are 
bediled  level  on  the  bloi-ks,  and  a  hole  about  I  1-4 
inch  in  diameter  is  made  li  inches  deep  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  block.  The  hole  is  filled  with  a  plug  of 
oak.  The  rails  have  a  square  notch  formed  in  the 
centre  at  both  ends  of  each  of  the  rails,  about  half 
an  inch  on  the  top,  and  somewhat  narrower  on  the 
under  side.  The  ends  of  the  rails  are  placed  toge- 
ther. The  notches  in  each  form  one  s(|uare  hole, 
which  being  placed  over  the  plug  of  wood  in  the 
centre  of  the  stone,  a  nail  is  driven  info  it,  the  head 
of  which  exactly  fills  up  the  hole  in  the  ends  of  the 
two  rails;  the  holes  are  conntc7-sunk,  and  the  heads 
of  the  nails  kiTe-Jlmh  with  the  top  of  the  rail. 

The  space,  or  horse  track  between  the  rails  is  4 
feet  wide,  being  filled  with  broken  stone  up  to  tho 
sole  of  the  rails;  but  on  the  outside  it'is  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  Jlanscs.  This  is  a  double  railway: 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  ways  or  roads  is 
equal  to  the  icidth  of  the  road.  A  horse  may  travel 
in  the  middle  space  with  a  wheel  on  the  inner  range 
of  each  of  the  roads. 

The  rail  wnv  generally  introduced  is  called  the 
edge-rail,  and  consists  of  a  bar  of  cast  iron  about 
1  i-2  inch  in  breadth  for  the  seat  of  the  wheel,  and 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  depth  corres- 
ponding with  the  weight  to  be  carried.  These  bars 
are  set  up  on  edge,  instead  of  being  laid  fiat,  and 
are  therefore  much  stronger,  wcig/ii  fo)-  iccig/if,  than 
the  flat  laid  bars.  The  edge  rail  is  altogether  free 
from  the  great  disadvantage  arising  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  i)i!"(/.  sand,  or  gravel,  on  the  Jiat  or  con- 
cave tracks,  which  has  occasioned  much  interruption 
to  the  carriage  wheels;  for  it  is  elevated  2  or  3 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  pathway,  and  presents 
at  the  same  time  so  acute  a  surface,  that  hardly  a 
single  grain  of  sand  can  remain  upon  it.  It  has 
been  con.sidered  a  great  inducement  to  give  tlio  flat 
rails  a  preference  to  the  edge  ones,  in  consequence 
of  the  suitahlencis  of  their  wheels  for  travelling 
either  on  the  rails  or  upon  common  u-ell  kept  hard 
roads.  In  an  account  given  of  the  Surrey  raihvay, 
which  is  26  miles  in  length, it  is  said  the  rail-wheels 
are  2  feet  5  inches  high, the  fellowes  or  rims  of  the 
wheels  2  inches  broad,  and  nearly  as  thick,  v.  ith  12 
spokes;  the  sharp  angles  are  rounded  off,  so  that  the 
wheels  are  capable  of  being  used  without  damage 
on  any  common  hard  road,  a  very  great  advantage 
attending  the  modern  use  of  railways.^  Tb.e  axles 
of  the  wheels  are  fixed  ;it  2  feet  7  inches  distance; 
(he  wagons  are  7  feet  9  inches  long.  4  feet  5  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  4  inches  high;  and  the  weight  of 
the  wagon  is  2  1-4  tons.  This  railway  is  a  dovlle 
one,  and  the  inclination  nowhere  c.\cc>;Js  1  in  120, 
or  1  inch  in  10  feet. 

The  diificulties  presented  to  the  draught  in  a.scend- 
ing  steep  places  in  roads,  are  little,  com|)ared  witli 
the  numerous  obstructions  that  are  conlinually  in- 
terposed by  small  stunes  and  gravel  before  the 
wheels,  on  even  the  best  niaile  roads.  The  draught 
in  the  most  le\-cl  road  yet  made,  may  be  said  to  he 
a  continual  UjihUl  work.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
velocity  acquired  by  a  carriage  in  motion,  the  ob 
structions  presented  by  an  intervening  stone,  of 
small  size,  would  be  altogether  insurmountable.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  hnr.ie  on  a  raibcay  shtiuld  be 
able  to  dra\v  so  much  more  than  on  the  best  made 
gravel  road  or  causeway.     And  as  the  very  essence 


•See  figure  1,  p.  30. 

t  These  wheels  are  only  adapted  to  the  plale  rail, 
where  the  flanges  are  east  upon  the  rails,  fur  llic  di- 
rection of  the  wagons;  l>ut  the  llang.s  rnest  be  upon 
the  wheels  in  the  case  of  the  edged  railway. 
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of  the  raihraii  principle  is  lo  present  a  unilomi  trad; 
to  tlie  wheels,  unencumborc('F\vi11i  ol)stnic(ions  ol 
any  kind,  therefore  the  more  these  cirnimstmire-ii  ;ire 
understood,  tlic  more  K^neral  will  he  the  desire  to 
have  rciiltcaijn  extended  in  everv  quarter. 

In  Enslaiid  and  >\'ales  the  p'ate  rails,  with  stone 
props,  seem  to  have  become  s,cnera!;  but  experience 
has  since  shown,  that  the  edoe  rail  possesses  many 
advantae;es  over  the  phite  or  flat  track;  and  mallea- 
ble iron  is  coming  every  day  into  use  for  edu;c  rails. 

The  usual  mode  of  layintj  railways  is  to  pUice  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rails  a  small  distance  above  tlie 
level  of  the  horse  track.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  cresting  or  stuffing  on  each  side  is  continually 
comins  in  "contact  with  the  wheels,  to  the  great  dis- 
advanfage  of  the  draught.  As  these  earthy  matters 
cannot  be  supposed  of  the  smallest  7ise  for  keeping 
the  rails  m  their  places,  it  is  much  better  to  linj  the 
mils  so  as  to  be  vholly  ahcn'e  the  level  of  the  horse  track. 
Such  a  construction  gives  additional  facilities  for 
drainage;  and  may  be  termed  a  skeleton  railway, 
from  the  whole  striicture  bein^  exposed  to  view.— 
This  description  of  railway  has  been  applied  in 
practice  with  much  advantage  in  several  situations, 
[jarticularly  at  Lord  Elgin's  extensive  coal  and  lime 
■works. 

The  wagons  on  cast  iron  railroads  have  not  re- 
ceived the  improvements  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble; but  with  their  present  disadvantages,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  evince  the  great  saving  of  animal 
force  to  which  railways  have  given  rise: 

First,  with  a  declivity  of  1  1-4  inch  per  yard,  one 
horse  takes  downwards  three  wagons,  each  contain- 
ing i  tons; 

Secondly,  with  a  rise  of  1  6-10  of  an  inch  per 
yard,  one  horse  can  take  2  tons  upwards; 

Thirdly,  with  8  feet  rise  in  66  yards,  which  is  1 
5-10  of  an  inch  per  yard,  o»ie  horse  takes  2  tons  up- 
wards. 

Fourthly,  on  the  Penrhyn  railway,  being  the  same 
slope  as  above,  two  horses  draw  do^vnwards  four 
Avagons,  containing  one  ton  oi' slate  each.* 

Fifthly,  with  a  slope  of  0.3  feet  per  mile,  one 
hm-se  takes  from  12  to  15  tons  downivards,  and  4 
Ions  upwards,  together  with  the  empty  wagons; 

Sixthly,  at  Jlyr.  one  horse  draws  on  a  level  5  wa- 
gons, each  containing  one  ton  of  coals; 

Seventhly,  on  the  .Surrey  railway,  one  horse  on  a 
declivity  of  one  inch  in  10  feet,  can  draw  30  quarters 
of  wheat 

In  the  present  form  of  the  coal  wagon,  the  whole 
lading  operates  like  a  tccdge  to  burst  the  sides  of 
the  wagon  asunder,  which  has  led  to  an  expensive 
mode  of  lining  them  with  plate  iron,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  weight,  increasing  the  burden 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  form  should  be  re- 
versed, making  them  broader  at  bottom  than  at  the 
top.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  difference  should  be 
great.  A  single  inch  would  lie  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  wagon  from  a  constant  lucssure  upon  its  sides. 
The  wagon  should  not  be  made  to  contain  more 
than  24  cu-t.;  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
having  the  lading  distributed  in  many  wagons, 
rather  than  in  a  few,  is  so  great,  that  the  system 
already  introduced;  of  having  as  many  wagons  for 
as  many  tons,  ousht  to  be  adhered  to;  for  the  lighter 
the  lading,  the  less  pre.i.ntre  on  the  rails,  the  less 
racking  and  icearing,  both  of  the  rail  and  wagon. 

The  wheels  generally  used  are  27  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  formed  wholly  of  cast  iron,  and  weigh 
1  1-2  cwt.  each,  4  of  which,  together  with  their 
axles,  weigh  from  7  to  8  cv.t,  being  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  of  "the  wagon;  and 
the  >vhole  weight,  including  the  wheels  and  body. 


IS  more  than  one-half  of  the  load.  The  wheels  might 
be  construeled  sufliciently  strong  at  less  than  one- 
half  llie  weight.  They  might  be  made  of  wood,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  willi  an  iron  tire,  which  could 
be  renewed  as  required,  while  the  rest  of  the  wheel 
remained  perfect.  Cast  iron  ^vheels  are  very  hable 
to  snap  or  break:  and  when  any  part  of  them  ^vears 
down  uaefiually,  the  ^vhole  must  be  thi-own  aside. 
It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  great  desideratum,  to 
.idapt  the  wheels  of  common  carriages  to  railroads, 
ind  vice  versa,  adapting  the  v.heels  of  railroads  to 
the  common  road;  but  howe\er  desirable  this  ac- 
commodation of  circumstances  might  be,  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  view  of  the  subject  to  be  very  prac- 
ticable. The  loose  manner  in  which  the  wheels  of 
carls  or  common  carriages  are  fitted  to  their  a.iic.s, 
could  not  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  accurticy 
required  in  the  railway  system,  i.nd  which  indeed 
is  essential  to  its  best  eticcts: — the  best  mode  of 
overcoming  this  difficulty  would  be,  to  have  the 
body  of  the  wagon  unconnected  with  the  axles,  so 
that"  it  could  be  removed  with  its  load  by  means  of  a 
crane,  from  the  ruilvay  carriage  to  the  common  cart 
or  vagon,  which  will  jierliaps  under  aU  circumstan- 
ces be  found  the  most  cflfective  in  practice. 

Admitting  the  great  utility  of  an  interchange  of 
carr!a"-es  to  and  from  the  common  road,  there  is 
still  another  desideratum  in  tlie  raihvay  system,  that 
of  )vn*i«g  tlie  tcagons  from  one  level  to  another,  so  as 
to  admit^  in  an  undulating  tract  of  country,  of  the 


this  interesting  subject,  many  of  «  hich  have  had  the 
sanction  of  experience,  that  the  form  of  the  rail  has 
been  greatly  improved,  by  adopting  the  f  %e-rail  in 
place  oi  the  flanged  or  flat-rail,  even  to  doubling  the 
eflect,  a  horse  drawing  10  tons  on  the  one,  as  easy 
as  5  on  the  other. 

2nd.  That  substituting  malleable  iron,  instead  of 
cast  iron,  offers  an  additional  improvement,  as  it  is 
considerably  clicaper,  and  less  apt  to  get  out  of 
shape. 

Srd.  That  constructing  wheels  of  wood  rather  than 
of  cast  metal,  would  be  an  improvement  with  res- 
pect to  price  and  durability,  but  more  especially  with 
respect  to  weight. 

4th.  That  rail-u'agons  cannot  be  well  constructed 
to  suit  an  ordinary  road  or  street. 

5th.  That  small  wagons  are  better  adapted  to  rail- 
ways than  large  ones,  whilst,  neither  the  weight  nor 
the  cost,  per  ton,  would  be  augmented  from  a  greater 
number  being  required. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  have 
given  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  railways  are 
preferable  to  small  canals.  Railwaj's  may  be  con- 
structed in  districts  where  canals  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable. The  subject  is  far  from  being  yet  exhaust- 
ed, and  it  certainly  deserves  every  possible  conside- 
ration. There  is  no  undertaking  that  would  lead 
to  more  extensive  and  permanent  improvements. 

List  of  the  amount  of  ladings  on  the  following 
railways  in  Scotland,  drawn  by  a  single  horse.    The 


power  of  the  horse  being  uniformly  exerted  upon  a  Earl  of  Eglinton's    at   Ardrossan,  a  concave  iron 
level  or  slightly  incUned  road;  and  although  uan'oH.'!  j  tr;"k,  from  3  to  6  tons,  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
plans  and  snssestinns  have  been  made  applicable  tomih-.  The  Duke  of  Portland's,  at  the  Troon,  8  miles, 
the  local  situation  of  respective  districts,  they  are 
more  or  less  objectionable  on  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  various  machines,  moved  by  the  powers  of 
steam,  water,  wind  and  animal  power,  in  a  jjcipen- 
dicular  lift,  or  upon  an  inclined  plane;  and  again,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  single  plan  can  be 


found  to  possess  a  universal  character  of  practica 

utility.  ...  , 

It  w  ould  appear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  upon 


a  ll.it  iron  track  or  plate-rail,  generally  4  tons  13  cwt. 
Messrs.  Taylor  s,  at  Ayr,  an  edge  railtrack,  common- 
ly 8  ttms,  sometimes  10.  about  a  mile  in  length.  Mr. 
Laing's,  an  edge  railtrack,  generally  8  tons  16  cwt. 
sometimes  1 1  tons;  including  in  all  these  cases  the 
weight  of  the  wagons.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton's  and 
Messrs.  Taylors'  railvvaj"s  are  on  a  dead  level.  The 
Duke  of  Povtland's  on  a  descent  of  8  feet  in  a  milf 
Mr.  Laing's  is  on  various  lines  of  draught. 


FIG.  1. 


'  At  Penrhyn  railway  in  Wales,  the  horses  go  three 
ill  a  team,  and  fenerally  Uikc  doun  about  20  wagons, 
contahiing  each  one  ton  of  Slates,  exclusive  of  their 
feed,  and  a  barrel  of  water  for  welling  the  rails,  lo 
render  the  draught  more  easy. 
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FIG.   4. 


Fi^.   1. 

A,  is  the  profile  ofaflat  railway,  with  the  tlange;  the 
perpendicular  portion  of  a  triangular  shape,  at  right 
angles  with  the  horizontal  surface  A,  on  which  the 
wheels  revolve.  This  form  is  given  to  the  flange  for 
the  purpose  of  strength. 

BB,  stone  piers  or  props,  showing  the  wooden  plug 
or  nail  driven  therein,  to  secure  the  rail  in  the  proper 
position. 

C,  a  section  of  the  flat  rail,  the  dots  representing 
wheels  moving  on  the  horizontLii  surface  C.  The  per- 
pendicular portion  is  the  section  of  the  tlange. 


Is  a  section  of  a  car  or  wagon;  and  a  section  of  the 
edge  railway  for  which  it  is  designed. 

AAA,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  central  portion, 
A,  is  the  path  for  the  horses.  It  is  .wmetimes  raised 
above,  or  sunk  below,  the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  railway. 

N.  B.  By  omitting  the  interior  wheels,  (the  flanges,) 
and  substituting  a  spike,  attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
car,  which  can  come  in  contact  in  a  single  point  onhj, 
much  friction  will  be  prevented. 

Fig.  3. 

Is  a  plan,  or  bird's  eye  Tiew,  of  the  edge  railway. 

CCCC,  the  edge  rail. 

DDDD,  joints  resting  on  the  stone  props. 

Fig.  4. 
Is  a  profile  and  section  of  an  edge  railway,  in  which 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

common  bars  of  iron  are  used   without   any  altera- 
tion. 

BBBB,  the  stone  piers. 

CCC,  is  the  bar. 

D,  is  the  joint,  wooden  plug,  and  nail. 

fig-.  5. 
Is  a  profile  of  the  improved  railway.  The  reversed 
arch,  or  springing  arch,  as  at  AAA,  renders  the  iron 
bar  stronger  than  the  same  quantity  used  in  fig-  4,  in 
the  form  of  a  bar  of  uniform  thickness.  The  arches 
are  all  reversed,  or  all  similar  to  the  centre;  but  to 
comprise  them  in  one  plate,  they  are  represented  as 
ditftring  in  the  same  railway. 

BBBB,  stone  or  wooden  props  to  support  the  bars. 
They  must  be  sunk  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  frost. 

They  may  be  elevated  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  protect  the 
from  the    snow.      It   will   also    improve    the 
draught. 

In  this  rail,  the  upper  portion,  CCC,  on  which  the 
wheels  glide,  being  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
the  under  portion,  AAA,  is  reduced  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  The  strength  of  this  form  permits  thi 
with  perfect  safety;  thus  exhibiting  the  maximum  of 
strength,  with  the  minimum  of  material. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  exhibit  an  en- 
graving of  the  convex  or  of  the  concave  rails;  in  these 
no  flanges  are  required.  The  wheels  of  the  cars  are 
constructed  with  convex  or  concave  rims,  wliich,  ac- 
curately corresponding  to  the  curves  cast  on  the  rails 
prevent  the  cars  from  dcviatii:g. 


Communications  on  hand  from  Ajjricola  and  Cur- 
wen  are  witliheld,  and  will  not  be  published  intoli- 
dem  verbis;  though,  to  close  the  controversy,  we 
shall  give  tin:  substance  of  both  in  our  next,  with 
further  remarks  of  our  own — for  which  we  have  now 
no  room,  and  very  little  inclination.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  name  of  one  gentleman,  from  wliom  ^ve  were 
wont  to  receive  many  good  oltices  and  communica- 
tions, has  already  grown  out  of  this  controversy. 
V\'e  care  not  a  fartliing  for  the  loss  of  one  name,  or 
one  dozen,  or  ten  dozen  names,  in  comparison  with 
the  mortilic-ation  of  our  journal  being  the  cause  ol' 
exciting  any  ill  blood,  or  wounding  any  gentleman's 
feelings,  'rhe  American  Farmer  was  not  projected 
with  any  regard  to  the  politicks,  or  merely  to  the 
number  of  patrons  it  might  receive — we  value  the 
length  of  its  subscription  hst  at  a  farthing  rushUght, 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  satisfaction  and 
the  honour  of  dispensing  by  the  light  of  its  columns, 
solid  and  lastiitg  benefit  to  the  best  interests  and  to  the 
most  virtumis  class  of  society. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  15,  182.5. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  well  and  truly  observed  by  Doctor  Mease  in 
this  number,  that  '-politicians  wiHsfpiablile,  but  that 
cultivators  of  the  soil  ought  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  each  other."  There  is  not  a  single 
reader  of  the  Farmer  more  decidedly  averse  than  is 
its  editor,  to  the  insertion  of  any  thing  calculated  to 
excite  "animosities  or  irritating  discussions."  It 
was  the  apprehension  of  exciting  such  irritating  dis- 
cussions which  made  us  unwilling  to  insert  Agricola 
in  No.  5'2  of  the  last  voluirie;  still  we  had  not  firm- 
ness to  follow  our  own  judgment;  we  yielded  to  the 
too  common  infirmity  of  wishitfg  to  please  ail,  and 
the  yet  stronger  wish,  in  that  case,  not  to  displease 
a  much  esteemed  friend  of  ourselves  personally  and 
of  this  establishment. 

For  our  own  part  we  care  not  a  fig  for  one  breed 
of  cattle  more  than  another.  We  were  much  grati- 
fied, as  an  admirer  of  all  good  stock,  and  a  lover  of 


fine  beef  especially,  to  see  in  a  Philadelphia  paper 
the  account  of  Mr.  Barney's  very  tine  heifer,  as  ap 
peared  Vjy  weight  and  age,  and  moreov'er  felt  a  little 
proud  that  she  was  derived  from  Maryland  stock, 
(Gen  Ridgely's,)  and  we  lost  no  time  in  publishing 
the  account  of  her  great  weight  and  excellent  qua- 
lity of  beef;  and  here,  according  to  our  judgment 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  the  matter  rest. 
When  the  object  is  merely  to  compare  her  of  any 
other  animal  v\ith  another  of  a  diii'erent  race  at 
home  or  abroad,  then  the  plainest  and  most  satis 
factory  way  will  be,  to  give  statements  of  oge, 
weight,  Ai'f/),  and  fjuulity,  together  with  correct  por- 
traits, if  they  can  be  had,  that  their /wm.s  may  be 
judged  of  W'e  should  be  glad  to  have  such  data  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  remarkable  case.  As  an  agricul- 
tui'al  topic  of  general  interest,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  qualities  of  ditVerent  races  discussed  and  com- 
pared; let  the  uood  and  the  bad  be  pointed  out — let 
the  great  essential  points  of  age,  weight,  keep,  milk,; 
meat,  and  temper,  be  given;  but  let  not  recourse  be 
had  to  reflections  or  sarcasms  ad  hominem.  It  is 
one  thing  to  question  the  excellence,  or  expose  the 


The  Maryland  Society  for  Inter.\al  I.m- 
PROVEMENT,  recently  organized  in  Baltimore,  at 
their  meeting  on  the  5th  inst,  resolved  to  institute 
an  •■EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT,"  to  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  Fielding  Lucas,  jr.,  and 
J.  H.  B.  Latrobe. 

They  further  recommended  the  publication  of  a 
Quarterly  Joiinml,  to  be  entitled  the  "American 
Journal  of  Internal  Impkove.ments,"  and  have 
invited  J.  S.  Skinner.  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, to  edit  and  pubhsh  it — and  appointed  a  coni- 
mittee  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  proposed  journal  is  to  be  conducted  on  broad 
national  principles,  and  is  intended  as  a  Repository 
for  valuable  essays,  reports  of  committees,  and  of 
commissioners,  and  boards  of  civil  engineers,  &c. 
appointed  by  national  and  state  authorities,  relat- 
ing to  railways  and  turnpike  roads — the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  canals — the  working  of  mines 
of  coal  and  iron — the  application  of  steam  and  gas 
to  the  lighting  and  warming  of  factories  and  public 
buildings,  and  the  ]iropulsion  of  machinery  and  ve- 
hicles for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise. It  is,  in  short,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
complete  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  public 
works  and  internal  improvements  in  all  the  states 
— and  to  promote  the  execution  of  them  on  the 
most  economical  plans. 

The  price  of  the  .Journal  will  be  $5  per  annum — 
It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  every  member  of  the  Mary- 
kuid  Society  for  Internal  Improvement,  and  every 
subscriber  to  it,  will,  upon  being  ballotted  for,  be- 
come a  member  of  said  society. 

'I'he  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Internal  Improve- 
ment, being  made  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Maryland  Society,  held  a  meeting,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  liberality,  expressed  their  "cordial  appro- 
bation" of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  publication, 
and  unanimously  recomnanrhd  it  to  the  svippnrt  ol 
their  lellow  citizens. 


N.'iXT  Cattle  Sno-.v — it  is  believed  that  the 
next  exhibition  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
daj-  in  June,  will  be  the  most  interesting  we  have 
had,  particularly  in  the  number  of  fine  animals 
there  will  be  there  for  sale.  We  hear  of  fine  wooled 
sheep  coming  (not  for  premium,  but  sale.)  from 
Steubenville.  in  Ohio,  and  from  Connecticut — also, 
a  number  of  fine  horses,  cat  lie,  Si.c.  Weadvi.se  all 
H  ho  have  any  thing  of  superior  (jualities,  to  reserve 
it  lor  that  occasion;  nor  ought  purchasers  to  buy 
until  that  opportunity  ofVers. 


The  motion  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Tob:uco,  made 


defects  of  a   particular  breed — it   is   quite   another' in  the  British  House   of  Commons   oii   tin;    lOth  of 
thing  to  charge  all  the  advocates  of  any  breed  with!  ftlarch.  and  anticipated  by  our  Kichuioud  corrts- 
*        *         •        '        *        »        *        '  I  pondcnt,  was  negatived. 
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The  Editor  trusts  that  the  improved  appearance 
of  his  journal,  (now  printed  on  type  cast  in  this  rily 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  Spalding.)  with  contents  no  less  valu- 
able than  heretofore,  will  warrant  him  in  asking  the 
aid  of  each  one  of  its  friends,  in  procuring  new  sub- 
scribers. Any  previous  volume,  or  all  the  numbers 
of  the  present  (7th)  volume  ivhich  have  appeared, 
may  be  had. 


The  Editor  is  grateful  and  returns  his  thanks  for 
the  promptness  and  punctuality  \vith  ^vhich  his  sub- 
scribers are  paying  their  dues.  He  congratulates 
his  Southern  friends  on  the  improvement  of  their 
staples,  and  hopes  the  turn  will  soon  come  for  the 
growers  of  grass  and  grain. 


A  most  destructive  fire  occurred  last  week  in 
Boston.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  ^500,000— the 
number  of  houses  consumed,  fifty-three. 


Tobacco. — The  following  account  of  actual  sales, 
reported  for  the  American  Farmer,  is  the  best  view 
we  on  give  of  the  state  of  the  tobacco  market. 

One  hhd.  yellow  tobacco,  made  by  Mr.  David 
Ridgeley,  sold  for  ^30  per  hundred;  12  hhds.  Pa- 
tuxent  tobacco,  made  by  Mr.  Clem.  Dorsey,  of  Saint 
Mary's  county,  sold  for  ^-Ik  for  second  aiid  ^Si  for 
first;  10  hhds.  Potomac  tobacco,  made  by  ISIr.  George 
Thomas,  of  Saint  Mary's  county,  sold  for  $5  for  se- 
cond and  $\0  for  first.  The  demand  for  yellow 
tobacco  has  increased  within  the  last  week. — C"25 
hhds.  inspected  in  the  last  week. 


PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE  IN  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

We  confess  that  we  have  no  tact  for  keeping  a 
commercial  record,  or  for  making  commentaiies  or 
prognostications  on  matters  of  sheer  .speculation 
and  trade — all  we  can  promise  is  to  keeji  our  stand- 
ing prices  current  as  near  tlie  exact  state  of  this  mar- 
ket as  possible,  and  to  give,  occasionally,  (he  latest 
accounts  of  material  changes  in  the  i)rice  of  our 
staple  commodities  in  foreign  markets.  For  these  we 
must  rely  on  the  newspapers  ol'  the  day.  In  regard 
to  cntton.  the  editor  has  been  furnished  by  a  friend 
ivith  the  following  item  from  a  letter  received  by 
him  from  a  very  respectable  house  in  New  York. 

(copy.) 

Dated,  ^pril  911,.  1825. 
We  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  French  manufac- 
lurer  to-day,  who  has  manufactured  Egyptian  cot- 
ton for  a  long  time,  and  says  the  cotton  this  year  is 
very  inferior,  and  looses  at  least  1 1  per  cent,  in  nia 
ntifacturing.  5  a  6  per  cent,  of  which  is  .sand.  The 
late  accounts  from  India  was  one  cause  of  (he  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  England,  from  the  iid  February  to 
3d  March,  which  are  that  the  crop  of  cotton 
.-imounted  to  almost  an  entire  failure.  If  (here 
should  be  alloived  the  proiiortionahl  ■  consumjition 
of  American  cotton  in  England  to  Ih-  last  year,  the 
stock  of  G4,00f)  b;dcs  on  hand  at  tije  end'of  182J. 
with  all  that  has  gone  forward  A\liicli  will  arrive 
there  before  the  l.st  of  April,  (this  month.)  it  is  sup- 
posed there  will  not  be  a  bale  of  American  cotton 
left  at  that  date.  What  do  you  think  of  this  vien- 
of  the  subject,  which  is  the  o])inion  of  wiser  heads 
than  ours,  and  can  he  clearly  demonstrated  on  mat- 
ters of  fact 

LATER  FRO.M   ENfJI.AND. 

The  ship  New-England,  of  lioston,  Capt.  Berry, 
[irrived  at  this  port  last  eveniuic,  i\ith  London  papers 
iif  the  l.ith,  and  Liverpool  of  (he  ISth  ult.  one  week 
later  than  before  received.  Their  contents  are 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  commercial  conniiunity. 
The  following  extracts  are  given  in  the  morning 
papers: — 

LivF.RPOoi.  Market,  JWiircA  1'2. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  particularly  Monday, 
we  bad  a  brisk   deuiand  for   Ootton,    and   our   price* 


advanced  during  the  two  days  about  li  to  li  per 
lb.  but  from  Tuesday  till  Friday  evening  we  were 
very  Hat,   and  lost  about  one  half  the   advance   men. 

tioned. The  sales  of  the  «eck  (the  bulk  of  which 

ivere  made  during  the  first  three  days,)  amonntcd 
to  n,600  hales,  ivbich  included  the  following  American 
descriptions:  9,20U  bales  Uplands  at  I3J  to  15d;  550 
Orleans  14  to  Itid;  4iO  Tennessees  12^  to  14d,  and  260 
Sea  Islands  at  .  6d  to  7s  6d.  On  Saturday,  a  better  de- 
mand sprang  up  again — the  sales  on  that 'day  amounted 
to  about  4,000  bags,  at  an  advance  on  that  day  of  Is  4d 
on  Friday's  prices.  We  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  spe- 
culators, who  can  raise  or  depress  us  at  their  pleasure 
.•\shes  have  been  gradually  on  the  decline.  Sales  last 
week,  C30  bbls.  Montreal  Pots,  37  a  359  5d;  200  bbis 
Pearls  41s  6d  to  40s  6d.  No  sales  of  U.  S.  Ashes,  ex- 
cept 40  bbls.  stained  Pots,  at  38s  to  38s  6d.  1085  bbls. 
Turpentine  of  prime  qual.  brought  the  advanced  price 
of  13s  Gd.— 223  ts.  Cloverseed  sold  at  62s  to  70.  Sales 
of  Flaxseed,  54  hhds.  Baltimore, at  60s;  400  old  N.  Vork 
at  70s,  and  100  do.  new,  at  SOs.  The  business  done  in 
Tobacco,  has  b.  en  very  trifling. 

The  speculative  demand  last  noticed  for  almost  every 
description  of  West  India  produce,  nearly  subsideil 
during  the  week. 

P.  S. — March  \4lh,  evening. — There  was  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  Cotton  this  evening,  which  increased  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  business.  The  total  sales  of 
the  day  are  estimated  at  10,000  bags — 7.000  of  which 
are  Egyptian  13i  a  I3id.  The  remainder  were  chiefly 
American,  and  of  which  there  were  1,300  Uplands  at 
13.     Prices  remain  without  alteration. 


SEED,  GRAIN,  FRUIT,  &c. 

Deposited  sinee  last  volice  with  the  Editor  of  the  ^merioan 
Farmer,  for  the  it,$e  of  his  ^subscribers. 

HoLLF.T  BF.nRiEs,  From  B  F.  Mackall.  Esq.  of  Ctecil 
and  Mr.  R.  ".Vatkins,  of  A.  A.  also  from  Col.  F-mory,  for 
a  correspondent  m  Ohio.  For  remarks  of  Col.  E.  on  the 
adaptation  of  this  shrub,  for  hedges,  see  next  number 
of  the  Farmer. 

A  bas'Ket  of  the  Neeoles  Apples,  from  W.  11.  Tilgh- 
mau,  Ksq.  v.ith  the  following  note: 

Talbot  County,  ,1])rit  R,  1825. 

Capt.  Roe  will  also  deliver  to  you  a  small  b-.'.sket  of 
the  INeedles  Apple,  by  which  name  they  are  known 
v.-ith  us;  as  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  any  of 
the  kind,  cither  on  a  private  or  public  table,  during  five 
years  residence  in  Baltimore,  such  fruit  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  your  citizens  and  our  brother  far- 
mers generally. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  furnish  them  with  cuttings  the 
present  season,  which  I  will  do  hereafter  if  any  one 
should  wish  them.  The  sample  of  fruit  is  the  best  re- 
commendation 1  can  give  it,  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  This  apple  is  considered  as  a  fail 
fruit,  and  as  such  is  superior  to  any  I  know,  and  have 
been  preserved  in  their  present  state  through  the  win- 
ter with  no  otiier  care,  than  frequently  picking  out  the 
specked  fruitfkept  in  a  dry  cellar  in  open  barrels. 

[The  above  mentioned  apples  were  extremely  fine, 
very  juicy,  round,  of  light  orange  colour,  with  a  slight 
blush  on  one  side.  They  were  placed  on  the  dinner 
table  at  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris',  yesterday,  and  were  much 
admired  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  was  unequivocally 
proved  by  the  declarations  of  the   company,   and  yel 

more    expressively   by  the  gout  with   which 

they  were  eaten.] 

Brocoli  and  (3auliflower-beed,  From  Mr.  Jeffcr- 
.■■on,  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  at  Leghorn;  but  few  of 
these  received,  and  all  distributed. 

Seeu  of  Symelixs  and  PuiMfkins,  Of  superior  quality, 
from  Col.  Powel. 

A  cut  of  LrcEavE,  Sent  by  Col.  J.  E.  Howard,  in 
inches  high.  He  has  two  acres  of  this  grass,  over  which 
the  scythe  is  now  passing  for  soiling  cows  and  horses 
How  long  will  it  be  before  any  other  ^'ra^s  is  ready  for 
the  same  purpose;  yet  how  few  cultivate  this  most 
valuable  resource  for  the  farmer. 


FBXCES  CtJRRENT. 


ARTICLES. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
On  Grass — The  Ox  and  Horse — Improved  Short  Horn 
Cattle — Extract  from  Address  of  Roberts  Vaux — Pros- 
pect of  Crops — Agricultural  Queries — The  Cherokee 
Rose — On  the  (Jualities  of  Stucco, — Railways- -Interna! 
Improvement  Company — Cattle  Show— Editorial — 
Commercial — Prices  Current. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c 

Georeia  Upland. .  .  . 

COTTtW  YARN,  No.  8 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 

CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  new 

Shad,  trimmed,  new, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White, .... 

do.       Red, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP,-  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LIME 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,  .■ 
lAIEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8ir20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch,  

Turpentine,  Soft,  .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,   

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown,    . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BR\NDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Turk's  Island 

Ground  Ali.m,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         L.  M.  .  . 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Sherry, ■  .  . 

Claret 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.       crossed,  .  . 
Common,  Country,    . 
'^k-nncrs'  or  Pulled, 
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Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


SHEEP. 

Notes, ami  translations  from  Spanish  authors, made 
at  fSt.  lldclonzo,  Segovia,  and  that  vicinity,  in 
ISlf),  by  Anthonv  Moiutis,  Esu.. — witli  a  view 
to  tlie  <:oll<H-tion  of  information  relative  to  the 
oriicin.  utility,  and  management  of  the  Merino 
Flocks  of  Spain;  and  now  pubhshed  by  his  per- 
mission in  the  Amenean  Farmer.  They  will  serve 
to  sratily  curiosity,  to  show  how  universal  ha.s 
been  the  demand  for  them,  how  extensive  and 
permanent  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  on 
other  countries;  and,  if  duly  appreciated,  how 
likely  they  are  to  become  one  of  the  most  certain 
and  useful  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  our  own.] 

Spain  has  been,  from  the  most  remote  periods  to 
which  our  historical  researches  extend,  celebrated 


as  well  for  the  great  number,  as  for  tlie  superior 

qualityofherflocks,thefleecesofwhich  were  saidtoithis  system  of  privileges  in  the  year  I'i85,  ordain 


from  a  pamphlet  of  (he,  laws  of  the  Mesta,  by  the 
licentiate  Diez  Navarro,  that  in  the  year  1 170  some 
flocks  of  sheep  were  imported  into  S))ain  from  Kng- 
land,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Alonzo  IH.  of 
Castile  with  Leonora,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
P',ngland.  The  founding  of  the  village  of  Placentia 
in  Estremadura,  by  the  same  Alonzo  III. — the  con- 
qviest  of  others — and  finally  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Leon  in  the  person  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
adding  the  territories  of  Truxillo,  Caceres  and  other 
neighbouring  cities  of  Estremadura,  provided  for 
the  itinerant  shepherds  from  the  Sierras,  facilities 
for  increasing  and  for  maintaining  their  flocks  in  the 
winter,  in  those  more  temperate  climates.  1'he  ex- 
tent of  territory,  gradually  reconquered  from  the 
Moors,  greatly  enlarged  the  fine  fields  of  pasturage, 
and  invited  the  flocks  from  the  mountains. 

In  the  reign  of  Alonzo  the  wLse,  we  find  the  first 
systematic  code  of  pastoral  legislation,  which  con- 
firmed and  established  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
had  already  been  granted  to  the  shepherds  by  his 
father.      Sane  ho  the  brave,  adopted  and  extended 


have  been  first  called  golden,  either  from  the  great 
prices  they  commanded,  or  from  their  colour  and 
beauty.  The  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  (of 
which  we  read,)  are  said  by  some  of  her  \vriter.s,  to 
mean  the  beautiful  flocks  which  fed  on  the  banks  of 
the  far-famed  Betis,  now  the  Guadalquivir,  whose 
fleeces  they  describe  as  in  colour  resembling  the 
ravs  of  the  sun,  or  the  first  blushes  of  the  morning. 
Other  writers  assert  that  eiery  ram  was  worth  a 
talent,  (sec  Varro,  book  id.  c.  i. — Col.  de  re  rusti- 
ca,  lib,  7,  c.  2.)  and  that  the  wool  of  Andalusia  ex-l 
ceeded  th.it  of  Colchos;  but  none  of  them  exphin, 
with  certainty,  from  whence  came,  originally,  these 
fine  wooled  tlocks.  We  only  know,  from  their  testi- 
mony, (Col.  and  Varro. 1  that  the  sheep  of  Spain  had 
been  crossed  by  rams  brought  from  Africa,  by  which 
their  wool  was  improved,  as  is  assorted  by  Pliny  in 
his  Natural  History,  and  by  Strabo  in  his  treatise  on 
Betica.  In  these  ancient  authors,  we  find  no  notice 
of  the  ti'irslmmaeiii7i.0T  change  of  place  and  pasture, 
now.  and  for  some  centuries  past,  used  in  Spain  by 
the  flocks  called  merinos;  neither  does  anv  evidence 
remain  of  the  actual  state  of  the  flocks  of  Spain  in 
the  times  of  the  Goths,  or  of  the  Moors.  I.asterie, 
in  Ills  treatise  on  the  flocks  of  Spain,  indeed,  asserts 
tcenerallv,  that  the  fine  wooled  species  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  Moors;  and  Masdieu  also,  in  his  HIs- 
toria  crilica  de  Kspana  Arcthe.  tnmn  xiii.  p.  117,  al- 
lesres  that  they  appreciated  duly  the  horses  and 
flocks,  and  that  their  f -brics  of  wool,  flax,  cotton 
and  silk,  were  esteemed  throughout  Europe. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  Moors,  who  occupied  parts 
of  Spain  from  about  the  middle  of  the  8lh  to  the 
1.5th  century,  preserveil  the  casts  of  fine  fleeced 
sheep  in  some  perfection,  and  that  the  Christians 
retained  in  the  northern  provinces  some  flocks,  from 
which  were  first  foi-med  those  of  Segovia  and  Soria, 
and  from  whence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  began 
the  practice  of  trashumaeion:  tlioujh  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  precisely  its  actual  commencement,  it  is 
iudispntajile  that  it  existed  before  the  vcar  MOO. 
and  hud  made  some  progress  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
population  of  Segovia  bv  Alonzo  I.  of  Casiile,  and 
VI.  of  Leon,  .about  the  year  1088.  In  the  year  1200 
there  were  established  in  Segovia,  shepherds,  who 
travelled  with,  and  chansed  the  pastures  of  their 
flocks,  as  a))pears  by  the  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  Alonzo  III.  of  Castile;  Wll(^,  faking  under  his 
pvolecfion  all  the  flocks  of  Segovia,  commanded  that 
ttiey  shoulil  be  permitti'd  to  pass,  -.nv]  to  fi'ed  freelv 
in  every  part  of  his  realm,  without  molestation  or 
hindrance  to  their  shepherds,  by  taking  toll  from,  or 
otherwise  impeding  them,  (see  Colmenar's  Hist,  of 
Segovia,  cap.  18.)  The  same  privih  (jes  were  ex- 
tended by  Sancho  III.  in  11.58  to  the  flocks  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery  of  Valbuena;  and  by  Alonzo 
I'lII.  to  that  of  Las  Huelgas  of  Burgos.  It  appears 
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ing  that  no  tax  or  tribute  should  be  levied  upon 
them.  Succeeding  kings  confirmed  these  ordinances 
— and  particularly  Alonzo  XI.  in  1347,  in  whose 
reign  also  sheep  were  imported  from  England  into 
Spain,  and  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Mesta.  was  in- 
stituted. 

The  Padre  .Sarmiento,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidoiiia,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  mesta,  as- 
serts, that  the  ganados  mestinns  were  unknown 
in  Spain  until  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  this 
king  Alonzo  XI.;  suggesting  his  opinion,  that  at 
this  period  originated  the  fine  wooled  flocks,  and 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  England,  adding  that 
the  common  peojile  called  them  merinas,  meaning 
mnrinas,  from  having  crossed  the  sea.  This  opinion 
of  .Sarmiento,  however,  seems  unsupported,  and  even 
refuted,  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  ordinances 
of  Alonzo  the  wise,  and  his  successors,  are  often 
found  the  terms  mesta,  conscjo  de  la  mesta,  and  ga- 
nados mestbws — signifying  the  meeting  of  the  shep- 
herds to  consider  and  determine  on  pastoral  affairs. 
Lost  flocks  are  also  called  mestas  or  mestinas,  in 
an  ordinance  of  Alonzo  IX.  of  Leon,  in  1-2-2!',  in 
which  are  found  these  expressions — guardar  las 
mcslas,  no  oculturlas,  vcndcrlus,  ni  tnudarlas,  la  mar 
ca,  ascertaining  the  adoption  and  meaning  of  the 
terms  mesta  and  mestenos  before  the  reign  of  Alon 
zo  XI. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  term  merino,  as 
applied  to  the  itinerant  flocks,  ^vas  taken  from  the 
title  of  the  judge  who  presided  over  the  pastoral 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  ivas  called  merbm 
de  pastores.  There  seems  little  iirobability  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  introduction  of  a  Ccw  English 
flocks  in  the  reign  of  Alonzo  XI.  should  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  merinos;  a  suggestion  ren- 
dered still  less  probable  by  the  known  fact,  that 
there  are  not  now  in  England  any  flocks,  the  quality 
of  whose  wool  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  flocks  of 
Spain,  though  they  may  admit  of  a  comparison  with 
some  of  the  stationary  flocks  of  Estremadura. 

The  fine  quality  of  the  Spanish  merino  wool,  it  is 
ascertained,  has  not  degenerated  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  The  most  valued  flocks  in  .Sjvjin  are 
those  which  feed  during  summer  on  the  mountains  of 
Leon,  and  are  called  Leonesas;  they  belong  princi- 
pally to  the  grandees  and  to  the  rich  convents.  The 
Segovianas  are  second  in  repute;  they  feed  on  the 
Sierras  of  Segovia,  and  its  neighbourhood.  Next 
are  the  Sorianas,  which  feed  in  the  vicinity  of  Soria, 
-Molina,  ike.  There  are  also  numerous  stationary 
flocks,  of  fine  wool,  ^vhich  never  leave  Estrema<lu 
ra;  some  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  and  others, 
which  have  never  left  their  native  mountains.  The 
whole  number  of  the  fine  wooled  flocks,  amounted 
in  the  year  1808,  before  the  irruption  of  the  French, 
to  about  six  million,  which,  by  this  event  and  it: 


consequences,  were   reduced   to   one   half  of  that 
number. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  then,  is,  that  from 
(he  most  remote  ages,  flocks  of  the  finest  wool  have 
been  found  in  Spain;  that  during  its  possession  by 
the  Romans,  these  flocks  were  crossed,  and  their 
quality  said  by  Varro  and  Colmenar  to  have  been 
improved  by  rams  from  Africa;  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  want  of  precise  information  on  this  subject, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  kings,  «ell  founded 
conjectures  lead  us  to  believe  that  these  flocks  were 
not  extinguished,  and  that  they  were  preserved  and 
cherished  by  the  Moors,  who  were  much  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  pastoral  life;  that  the  Christians 
also  preserved,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  some 
flocks,  amidst  all  the  confusion  of  arms,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  them  into  the  reconquered  provinces; 
that  these  flocks  having  found  their  first  and  princi- 
pal stations  ill  the  Sierras  of  Segovia,  Burgos,  and 
Soria,  began  from  (hence  their  travels  to  the  more 
temperate  provinces  of  the  south,  to  avoid  the  se- 
verity of  ivinter  among  the  mountains;  that  the  fa- 
(rilities  to  their  passage  and  the  privileges  of  the 
shepherds  were  increased  about  the  year  1 170,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  el  Santo  Fer- 
nando; that  neither  the  flocks  which  were  brought 
from  England  in  the  reign  of  Alonzo  III.,  nor  in  that 
of  Alonzo  XI.  and  Henry  III.,  gave  rise,  as  suggest- 
ed by  some,  to  the  race  of  merinos,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  tlicy  were  encasted  with  them,  for  which 
purpose  also  rams  were  introduced  from  Barbary  in 
the  reign  of  Don  Pedro,  and  of  the  catholic  kings, 
a  practice  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Spain,  and  which  was  used  by  the 
Briti.sh,  who,  as  it  appears,  had*  imported  from 
thence  many  flocks;  and,  finally,  tiiat  although  the 
origin  of  trashumaeion  is  somewhat  uncertain,  the 
first  ordinances  for  its  regulation  are  found  in  the 
reign  of  Alonzo  the  wise.  These  appear  to  be  the 
principal  tacts  which  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
origin  and  habits  of  the  fine  wooled  flocks  of  Spain, 
called  MERINOS,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  called  coarse  wooled,  {churras  hurdas  o  bMias.) 
The  causes  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  merino  wool 
are  variously  accounted  for;  by  some,  in  their  con- 
tinued annual  exercise  in  descending  in  winter  from 
the  northern  sierras  to  the  southern  plains,  and  again 
returning  in  summer  to  the  mountains;  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  herbage  found  in  their  jiastures,  and  in 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Others, 
again,  impute  this  superior  quality  of  wool  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  flocks  living  and  lying  always 
in  the  open  air,  ivifliout  being  shut  up  in  folds  or 
stables.  But  by  reference  to  the  before  mentioned 
ancient  writers,  we  do  not  find  that  any  mention  is 
made  of  trashumaeion  by  the  flocks  of  Betica,  so 
much  celebrated;  and  even  confining  our  observa- 
tions to  the  present  times,  and  to  (he  province  of 
Estremadura,  we  find  there  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
whose  fleeces  are  very  little  inferior  to  those  of  Se- 
govia, although  they  never  leave  their  native  fields. 
Many  are  also  found  in  the  sierras  of  Segovia,  Bui- 
trago  and  Pedraza,  called  rchaiws  ■estanles  or  sta- 
tionary flocks,  which  never  change  their  pastures. 


and  are  com]irtitors  for  fineness  of  wool  with  the 
merinos.  Neither  is  trashumaeion  known  in  Eng- 
land, yet  their  fleeces  are  next  in  quality  to  the  me- 
rinos; nor  has  the  habit  been  adopted  in  P'rance, 
Saxonv.  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  to  which  the 
flocks  of  Spain  have  been  exported,  and  which  are 
nevertheless  found  ndt  to  degenerate. 

The  merinos  of  Spain  have  also  been  of  late  years 
dispersed  throuijh  .Sweden  and  Russia,  and  in  al- 
most all  till-  countries  of  Eurojie,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  all  which,  notwith- 
standing the  varieties  of  climate,  the  fleece  has  pre- 
served its  character  and  quality  without  .any  change 
of  pasture.  The  practice  of  living  constantly  in  the 
open  air,  without  doubt,  contributes  much  to  the 
cleanness  of  Uic  wool  and  the  health  of  the  flock; 
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but  neiilier  to  this  circuni.  t;ince.  trasliumiuion.  ikt 
to  climate,  is  the  quality  attributable,  so  much  as  to 
(a  naturakza  y  caMa  que  les  es  propria.  Ihc-ir  pe- 
culiar nature  and  character— as  difli-ront  trees  pro- 
duce different  leaves  and  fruit.  The  exp'  rience  oi 
many  centuries  has  proved  that  in  Spain  there  is  no 
deaeneracy  in  the  quality  of  the  merino  w.ol;  par- 
ticular attention  is  ahvays  paid  by  the  shepherds  to 
avoi<l  marshy  grounds,  and  whenever  necessity  may 
compel  occasional  use  of  stables,  to  keep  lliem  with 
the  greatest  cleanliness  and  well  ventilated. 

Exportation  of  merinos  from  Spain  into  different 
countries. — The  earliest  notices  we  find  of  the  ex 
portation  of  the  merinos  from  Spain  into  England, 
are  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  \  IH.— 
In  179-:.  (he  countess  of  Campo  Alanuc  presented  to 
his  late  majesty  George  III.  through  the  agency  of 
lord  Auckland,  five  rams  and  thirty-five  ewes,  from 
her  fine  Hock  called  Negretc.  From  this  tlock  ori- 
frinatod  that  of  the  duke  of  York,  at  the  Oatlands 
The  plan  of  introducing  them  into  Sweden,  which 
■was  first  formed  bv  the  celebrated  Christina.  >vas  not 
realized  until  17-23,  by  Altroemer,  a  Swede,  who, 
after  having  travelled  through  Spain  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  pastoral  subjects,  introduced  them  into 
Sweden,  where,  notw itlistanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  they  have  greatly  increased,  and  have  also 
by  judicious  crosses,  much  improved  the  native 
flocks.  The  Danish  government  in  1797,  procured 
in  Spain,  from  the  fiocks  of  the  Escuriul,  Guada- 
lupe, I'aalar,  Infantado,  Ss-c.  three  hundred  head. 
In  1789,  the  Hollanders,  Twen  and  Kuper,  pro- 
cured tivo  rams  and  four  eives  from  Sjjain,  to  which 
were  added  in  180':.  a  flock  of  two  hundred,  which, 


-i\rl(  h>-::.  in  iiae  wool,  for  which  France  paid  such 
large  annual  sums.  To  this  end  was  inserted  a  se- 
cret article  in  ihe  treaty  of  Basil,  negotiated  by  Na- 
poleon with  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ensuring  annually 
to  France,  for  five  successive  years,  the  privilege  of 
importing  from  Spain  1,000  ewes  and  100  merino 
rams. 

The  empress  Catharine  11.  of  Russia  also  pro- 
moted bj'  premiums  of  honour  and  value,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  the  intro- 
duction and  extension  in  her  dominions,  of  the  same 
flocks  of  Spain,  the  advantages  of  which  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Paulogrande  and  others,  have  been  experi- 
enced since  their  first  introduction  in  1811. 

But  the  greatest  effects  and  advantages  have  been 
produced  in  Saxony,  by  the  admixture  of  the  Spa- 
nish merino  flocks  with  the  native  sheep  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  years  1767  and  17tl8,  the  first  flocks 
were  sent  from  Spain,  and  were  in  number  about 
1 ,000  under  tlie  direction  of  Andreas  Moreno,  an  in 
habitant  of  Vinuesa,  near  Soria,  who  remained  two 
years  in  Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  flocks,  and  diffusing  his  knowledge  of  their  pro 
per  management.  Since  that  time,  so  great  has 
been  the  increase  and  benefit  to  Saxony,  that  it  not 
only  produces  all  the  fine  wool  consumed  in  the 


ting,  which  is  done  by  warming  the  houses  by  small 
bark  fires,  it  is  then  cured  in  about  48  hours,  by 
log  fires  which  are  constantly  kept  up  and  attended 
to. 

In  stripping,  only  six  leaves  are  tied  in  a  bundle 
invariably.  At  this  time  it  is  assorted  into  three 
qualities — the  two  first  fpialitics  are  tied  in  bundles — 
the  third  and  lowest  quality,  which  is  termed  ground 
'eaves,  is  stemmed. 

After  stripping,  the  tobacco  is  then  shook  out  and 
cleaned  of  dirt  and  grit,  which  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  a  man  takes  as  many  bundles  as  he 
can  in  one  hand,  and  as  many  in  the  other,  and 
whips  them  against  each  other,  which  loosens  and 
disengages  the  dirt,  he  then  gives  each  handful  a 
violent  shake.  After  stripping,  it  is  then  bulked  for 
giving  it  a  set,  viz.  to  make  the  bundles  straight, 
close  and  nice.  In  bulking,  only  one  bundle  is  put 
down  at  a  time,  and  the  bundles  pass  their  whole 
length  through  the  hands  of  the  labourers,  at  which 
moment  they  are  squeezed  to  compress  them  in  a 
small  compass.  After  bulking  nicely,  the  tobacco  is 
weighted  to  give  it  the  desired  set.  After  remain- 
ing in  bulk  awhile  (it  must  not  remain  too  long, 
particularly  in  warm  weather,  as  it  might  heat,  be- 
cause the  tobacco  is  at  this  time  quite  soft,^  it  it 


kingdom,  but  finds  advantageous  markets  for  its  ex-  then  hung  up  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  ir  the 
cess  at  the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  from  which  are  suppUed|right  order  for  prising,  vvhich  is  the  most  difficult 
the  cloth  fabrics  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Holland  and  .part  of  the  business.  We  watch  it.  as  I  said  before, 
Prussia,  besides  exporting  in  1807  more  than  50.000  because  one  hour  might  get  it  v\Tong.  The  order 
Spanish  arrobas  of  wool  to  England;  since  which  in  yvhich  we  strike  down  for  prising  is  this — tlje 
time  its  value  and  export  to  England  has  greatly  in-  stem  must  be  so  hard  as  to  break  freely  two-thirds 


creased,  and  produces  a  competition  injurious  to  the 
sale  of  Spanish  wool.     In  1767  and  1768,  the  same 


of  its  length,  beginning  at  the  bigger  end,  while  the 
leaf  at  the  same  time  is  so  soft  as  to  bear  stretching 


with  the  increase  of  the  Ibrmer,  were  distributed' Andreas  Moreno  supplied  to  the  Italian  states  some  open  to  its  full  breadth;  tins  is  the  order  which  will 


anion-- the  propr^tois  of  the  native  (locks,  by  a  ju-jmerino  flocks,  of  whose  distribution  and  benefits 
diciou's  intermixture  with  which  these  have  been |  there  does  not  appear  any  public  documents;  butm 
greatly  improved,  and  the  importation  into  Holland 


of  foreign'wool  has  been  diminished, 

Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1736,  introduced  into  his 
dominions  three  hundred  merinos  from  Spain,  which 
he  directed   to   be   distributed    among   tlie   native 


Piedmont  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  benefits 
derived  to  the  native  flocks  from  their  incorporation 
with  150  merinos,  selected  in  1787,  from  those  of 
Segovia,  under  the  direction  of  the  count  Grancri, 
ambassador  from  Turin  to  Spain  in  that  year.    The 


flocks  of  the  country,  and  bywhicb.  particuhirly  in,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  and  some  distinguished 
Silesia  he  has  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  individuals  there,  superintended  the  management 
woolen  manufactures  in  that  province,  where  fine  and  distribution  of  this  flock,  from  which,  in  a  few 
fabrics  were  before  unknown.  years^  "'«-"•  number  was  increased  to  about  a,000,  ot 

In  1775  at  the  instance  of  Maria  Teresa,  some  which  one-third  part  was  preserved  pure  from  mter- 
flocks  were  sent  from  Spain  to  Hungary,  and  after-  mixture,  and  the  remamder  were  incorporated  with 
wards  in  1803  an  agent  was  specially  destined  from  the  native  Hocks  of  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
Austria  to  procure  in  addition  three  hundred  of  the  Van  Runen,  in  178-2,  took  from  Spain  to  the  C^ape 
best  quality  from  Segovia  and  its  vicinity,  which  of  Good  Hope  400  merinos— and  in  1804  or  180j, 
have  been 'found  equally  beneficial  in  that  empire,  colonel  Humphreys,  minister  from  the  Lnited  States 
where  they  have  been  -also  used  to  incorporate  with!  to  Portugal,  sent  a  smaU  flock  to  his  country,  where 
■the  native  flocks.  ^i'  t'l'^  subsequent  additions  made  by  the  late  chan- 


nh 

The  ISIargravc  of  Anspach,  besides  importing  into 
his  states,  in  1788  and  1790,  some  of  the  same  family 
from  Spain,  founded  an  academy  for  practical  and 
systematic  instruction  to  the  peasantry  in  their  ma- 
nagement, and  to  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  fa- 
brics. From  1783.  in  Mecklenburgh,  Lunenberg. 
Brunswick.  Baden,  and  Hanover,  indeed  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany,  the  same  system  of  im- 
proving the  native  flocks,  by  admixture  with  those 
irom  Spain,  has  been  adopted. 

In  F'rance,  the  great  advantage  to  the  native 
flocks,  and  the  improvement  of  their  woolen  manu- 
factures, is  notorious,  from  the  time  of  the  flock  of 
Rambouillet.  which  was  first  established, and  whence 
thty  were  distributed  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  distinguished  member  of  the  National  In.stitute, 
Gilbert,  made  repeated  journeys  into  Spain,  to  pro- 
cure flocks  of  the  first  quality,  and  died  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sigueruela,  district  of  Sepulveda,  in  1805, 
when  he  was  most  actively  engaged  in  his  useful 
unilertaking.  That  government,  indeed,  has  not 
since  its  first  step  in  this  great  national  object, 
ceased  to  prosecute  it  with  unremitting  diligence; 
and  its  writers  now  boast  of  having  so  completely 
succeeded,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  Spain 
Tiill  yield  to  her  the  advantages  heretofore  extlu- 


cellor  Livingston,  by  Mr.   Meade,  and 
others,  they  have  become  naturalized. 


CURING  TOBACCO. 

[The  following  remarks  on  the  curing  of  tobacco 
may  be  of  use  to  our  subscribers  in  Ohio. — They 
are  extracted  from  a  private  letter  of  a  friend  in 
North  Carolina.] 

From  the  remarks  made  in  one  of  your  letters 
respecting  tobacco,  you  perhaps  have  mistaken  my 
meaning  on  this  matter;  I  will  therefore  very  brief- 
ly state  to  jou  a  part  of  our  managemenf  of  tobacco, 
premising  at  the  same  time,  that  I  will  hereafter 
enlarge  these  remarks  and  enter  more  into  details, 
should  you  request  it  for  publication. 

Our  tobacco  is  so  large  and  heavy, that  curing  it  by 
fire  is  indispensable  to  enable  it  to  go  through  a  sweat 
with  safety.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  large  western 
country  tobacco  (made  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee) 
is  complained  loudly  of  in  Europe;  in  going  through 
a  sweat  it  rots,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  do  not 
fire  it.  We  have  houses  for  curing  in,  and  larger 
barns  to  carry  it  to  after  it  is  cured.  Our  houses 
for  firing  are  made  very  close,  to  confine  the  heat; 
after  the  tobacco  is  made  yellow  enough  after  cut- 


enable  it  to  go  through  a  sweat  and  to  make  it  show 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  market,  and  to  be  best 
handled  by  the  consumer  or  manufacturer. 

We  always  take  the  tobacco  as  it  comes  in  order, 
and  not  as  it  goes  out  When  it  is  struck  down  for 
prising,  it  is  bulked  in  the  same  careful  and  neat 
manner  as  before  described,  and  well  weighted.  It 
ought  now  to  remain  in  bulk  at  least  four  weeks; 
but  the  longer  the  better,  as  it  will,  when  managed 
in  this  waj',  daily  improve  in  smell  and  appearance. 
\Vhen  taken  up  for  prising,  it  has  a  smell  more  fra- 
grant and  delightful  than  any  herb  in  the  world. 
It  is  truly  "sweet  scented,"  an  epithet  always  at- 
tached in  Europe  to  good  tobacco. 

In  prising  we  use  the  same  particularity — only 
one  bundle  is  put  in  at  a  time,  and  that  by  a  certain 
rule.  This  is  to  make  it  break  nice  and  look  well 
when  uncased — all  the  heads  of  the  bundles  are 
pointing  outwards,  and  jut  against  the  staves  of  the 
hogshead. 

VV"e  never  top  our  tobacQO  to  more  than  ten 
leaves,  the  ends  of  the  top  leaves  frequently  hang 
over  the  others  and  touch  the  ground. 

It  is  true  th.tt  the  great  body  of  the  planters  do 
not  manage  their  tobacco  in  this  neat  and  careful 
manner;  but  those  who  do,  get  amply  rewarded  for 
their  care  and  pains;  and  ivhen  once  they  get  their 
names  up  for  superior  management,  they  always 
obtain  the  \ery  best  prices  in  market.  And  when 
we  consider  that  tobacco  is  a  cash  article,  and  that 
it  exhibits  good  or  bad  management  more  than  any 
plant  in  the  world,  we  should  not  spare  any  pains  in 
its  cultivation  and  after  management. 


INDIAN  CORN, 

Singular  facts  in  regard  to — a-v.ertained  iiy  experiment. 
Edisto  Island,  S.  C,  March  20, 1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  somewhere  read,  that  seed  selected  from 
the  point,  or  small  end  of  melons,  cucumbers  and 
pumpkins,  would  exhibit  a  greater  increase  than  if 
taken  from  the  middle  or  but-end,  I  tiied  the  fol- 
loNv-ing  experiment  the  last  season,  on  corn;  which, 
though  not  sufficiently  conclusive,  should  yet  lead' 
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to  farther  inquiry  and  ex;\niiniition.  In  the  centre 
of  ray  field  there  were  two  pieces  of  u;round,  (not 
adapted  to  cotton. 1  each  105  feet  s((irare,  which 
were  divided,  and  planted  with  seed  from  tlie  point, 
middle  and  but-end,  according  to  the  following  dia- 
{(ram: 

T^sk^^'o.  I,  Task—JVo.  2. 


BUT  END 


When  the  corn  was  harvested,  the  product  was  as 
follows,  viz  Task  No.  1,  point,  3  pecks;  middle,  1 
peck  and  4  quarts:  but  end,  i  pecks.  Task  No.  2, 
point,  2  pecks  and  4  quarts;  middle,  1  peck  and  .S 
quarts;  but-end,  2  pecks.  Both  tasks  were  planted 
at  the  same  time,  cultivated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  existed  a  diflerence 
of  soil. 

The  average  crop  would  have  been  much  greater, 
had  not  the  season  been  so  peculiarly  unpropitious 
to  the  husbandman.  Fn  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  the  drought  was  unusually  severe,  and 
portended  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  A  flood 
of  rain  succeeded  in  September,  and  fields  which 
had  previously  exhibited  a  parched  and  meagre  ap- 
pearance, were  now  literally  inundated. 

To  the  theorist,  and  him  who  is  emulous  of  pene- 
trating the  arcana  of  nature,  I  submit  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  the  above  facts  present 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 

W.  B   SZABROOK. 


measure,  equal  to  about  30  quarts  wine  measure 
daily,  to  one  giving  more,"  &.C.;  objecting  to  the 
practice  of  soiling,  as  he  had  "found  for  years,  that 
two  cows  ranging  over  the  pastures,  give  as  much 
milk  as  three  confined  in  the  house,  and  that  3'ouiig 
ones  are  more  healthy  and  of  better  growth,  when 
allowed  to  run  at  large;"  and  presenting  a  scale  and 
measuring  tape,  by  means  of  which,  certain  desig- 
nated dimensions  being  given  of  cattle,  when  fat, 
their  dead  weight  can  be  ascertained,  with  great 
precision. 

From  Charles  Champion,  Esq.  dated  Feb.  14,  in 
reply  to  an  order  lor  Improved  Short  Horns.     It  is 

inquired  "whether  I  think  it  possible  for  Mr. 's 

Short  Horn  cov^s  to  give  .SO  qu:;rts  of  milk  daily.  I 
can  assure  you,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  as  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  Improved  Short  Horn 
cows  giving  larger  quantities." 

From  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  asking  informa- 
tion on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  &.c. 

From  Richard  K.  Meade,  Esq.  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Va.  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  inquiring  "in 
behalf  of  the  Valley  Society,  the  price  of  Improved 
Short  Horns,  their  weight  when  dropped,  when  one 
month,  and  six  months  old;  their  general  weight,  the 


of  protecting  tin'  soil  as  much  as  i)iacticablc  during 
the  summer,  illustrated  by  his  experiments  in  the 
two  last  .seasons,  upon  nearly  ninety  acres  of  fine 
alluvion,  which,  after  being  early  mown,  was  not 
depastured  until  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn. 

On  the  superior  effects  of  recent  manure  in  com 
parison  with  those  of  rolled  duns;,  ascertained  by 
repeated  experiments  upon  large  fields. 

On  the  use  of  oyster  shell  lime  and  the  econonu- 
cal  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

On  the  family  of  Tunisian  mountain  shecj)  pre- 
sented by  Col.  Pickering  to  Judge  Peters — their  ad- 
vantages in  fleece,  form  and  properties  over  those 
which'have  been  recently  imported,  an<l  his  success 
in  obtaining  a  valuable  cross  from  the  union  of  the 
Bakewell  mixed  breed  with  the  variety  obtained  by 
Mr.  Bones  from  Col.  Pickering's  Tunisian  sheep  and 
JefTery's  importation  of  Irish  blood. 

Reuben  Haines,  Esq.  communicated  a  valuable 
accession  to  his  piggery  by  a  present  from  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  in  England,  from  whose  stock  Mr.  Haines'  fine 
swine  had  been  originally  obtained. 

Mr.  Kersey  sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  society 
an  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  a  dog  may  be 
made  to  work  a  churn  or  grindstone. 

Mr.  Powel  presented  some  oats,  taken  in  the  pre- 


increase  at  intervals  of  six  and  twelve  months,  their  isence  of  himself  and  the  recording  secretary,  from 
care  and  keep  from  first  to  last,  the  most  profitable  the  stomach  of  an  imported  heifer,  Avhich  had  died 
age  to  fit  them  for  the  butcher,  and  then  their  gene- 1  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  too  largely  of  un- 
ral  weight;  and  asking  information  upon  "difterentj  ground  oats  just  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  being 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIE- 
TY. 

The  Society  met  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
hall  over  the  Athenaeum,  in  Philadelphia,  in  confor- 
mity with  an  amendment  of  their  By-lavvs. 

The  following  communications  and  letters  were 
presented  and  referred  to  the  committee: 

From  Major  Rudd,  of  Martin  Lodge,  (Eng.)  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  society's  "Memoirs," 
and  detaiUng  Vis  experience  of  the  ill  effects  of  soil- 
ing, the  evds  of  breeding  in,  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  mangel  wurtzel,  as  "a  most 
valuable  and  nutritious  food  for  cattle,'  his  objcc-j 
tions  to  the  mistakes  of  many  of  "the  ablest  u  titers 
on  agriculture,  as  theoretical,  and  not  good  practi- 
cal farmers,"  their  errors  in  "recommending  salt  as 
a  manure,  which,  after  having  been  tried  bj-  himself, 
and  by  others,  on  various  soils,  and  in  various  quan- 
tities, had  not  produced  the  least  benefit,"  &,c. 

From  Charles  Champion,  of  Blyth,  (Eng.)  dated 
Jan.  7th,  on  the  late  contests  among  the  breeders  of 
Hereford  and  Improved  Short  Horn  cattle,  at  the 
.  great  shows  in  London,  and  at  Tredegar,  in  VN'ales; 
and  stating,  that  tlie  quarters  of  the  marciuis  of 
Exeter's  prize  Steer,  2  years  1 1  months  old,  weighed 
1456  pound.s;  that  lord  Althorp's  Steer,  two  mouths 
younier,  weighed  1274  pounds  of  beef,  of  the  finest 
kind,  both  of  pure  Improved  Durham  Short  Horn 
blood — accompanied  by  the  official  account,  show- 
ing, that  his  Improved  Short  Horn  heifer.  Points, 
gave  him  a  second  victory  over  the  Herefords, 
taking  the  sweepstakes,  where  the  best  animals  of 
Various  breeds  were  brought  into  competition,  after 
a  years  preparation. 

From  Mr.  VV ,  of  Burley,  Yorksliire,  to  the 

eorresponding  secretary,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  "Memoirs,"  and  saying,  "I  am  iiappy  to  con- 
firm your  opinions  of  Improved  Short  Horns.  I  am 
largely  concerned  in  the  cotton  business,  and  having 
to  provide  milk  for  a  large  establishment  in  1810,  I 
attended  Mr.  Charles  ColUiig  s  sale,  &c.  "I  should 
•preJer  a  cow  yielding  about  3  gallon*  a  meaJ,  ale 


breeds,  as  to  beef,  milk,  work  oxen,"  &c.  coinmuni 
eating  his  objects,  the  measurement  and  weight  of 
his  cattle,  their  management  and  food. 

The  replies  to  these  various  questions,  embracing 
necessarily  the  whole  system  of  managing  and  breed- 
ing cerfciin  races  of  neat  cattle,  as  well  as  distinguish- 
ing their  proi)erties. 

A  letter  from  James  Cox,  Esq.  of  Buck's  county, 
giving  his  experience  of  Improved  Short  Horns,  as 
good  milkers  and  quick  feeders. 

P'rom  Mr.  Kersey,  on  improved  breeds  of  neat 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  excellence  of  Dishley  and  Tu- 
nisian sheep  when  crossed  by  native  breeds;  on  the 
early  maturity  of  Improved  Short  Horns;  the  re- 
markable weight  of  an  half-bred  Improved  Short 
Horn  calf,  six  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Robt.  Clem- 
mens,  the  quarters  of  which  weighed  334  pounds  in 
the  market;  on  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  rich 
milk  afforded  by  one  of  Mr.  Powel's  imported  cows, 
a  year  after  her  calf  had  been  produced. 

From  Mr,  Comfort,  on  the  quantity  of  milk  given 
by  an  imported  cow  at  Poivelton,  in  addition  to  the 
consumption  of  her  healthy  calf  running  at  her  side, 
supposed  by  him  to  be  equal  to  about  8  quarts  at  a 
meal. 

F'rom  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  middle  counties 


allowed  free  access  to  water  immediately  on  landing 
The  animal  had  been  buried  thirteen  months  under 
a  mound  of  manure  covered  closely  with  clay — the 
oats  exhibited  the  fresh  and  bright  ajipearance  of 
those  recently  reaped.  They  were  [)roduced  to  en- 
force the  belief  that  unground  oats  when  consumed 
without  hay  or  straw  by  neat  cattle,  are  very  ditlj 
cult  of  digestion  and  highly  injurious. 

Mr.  Hoopes  sent  to  the  society's  room  an  improv- 
ed Blockley  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Barnard  sent  a  neat  expanding  Harrow,  ena 
hling  the  farmer  to  regulate  tlie  distance  of  the 
tines. 

Extract  from  the  minutes, 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
Recording  Hecry. 


ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Inqviry  as  to  the  time  of  its  seeding — time  for  sow- 
ing it,  Sfc. 
Scotland  Mick,  2d  .Ipril,  1825. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Several  persons  in  this  neighbourhood  have  in 
their  gardens  small  patches  of  what  they  beli( 


leve  to 
of  Pennsylvania,  after  nearly  a  year's  experience,  be  the  orchard  grass.  Will  you  get  some  person 
declaring  his  entire  ap])robation  of  the  Improved  who  is  well  acquainted  with  it,  to  give  a  particular 
Short  Horns,  stating  "in  the  summer  I  purchased  aj description  of  it — the  time  it  seeds,  and  when  is  the 


proper  time  to  so»'  it. 

Respectfullj',  yours, 

WM.  R.  SMITH. 


very  handsome  well  formed  heifer  from  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  of  the  same  age  with  tlie  Improved 
Short  Horn  heifer;  I  have  kept  them  together,  and 

they  have  satisfied  our  farmers  of  the  astonishing       .,^.1        1.  c      „.i   .„  „   r. ;„.„i    ,„i,„  ,,..,0 

1  „•  ,    .  ,,     ■  J     ,     1         1  °       rThe  above  was  referred  to  a  Irtend,  who  was 

diHerence  between  the  improved  stock  and  our  na-  ,  .     ,  ri      u-,    *   ,    i-(i„.i.>m/1 

♦;..„  1,,.,,  1    „f  tu     1     *  1  •    1      w'n,  n  1  .known  to  be  a  very  successful  cultivator  ol  Orchard 

tive  breeds  ol  the  best  kind.     VV  ith  the  same  keep-  ,,  ,  ,•       r  .,   d  „  i?  i;*  „  i,,.,i  ..„„o„tiu- 

; ».„    ■  „        ,       •   1  .     c  41     cu     .  i-r         1     f      Grass,  and  on  whose  larm  the  Editor  had  recently 

tng,  the  size  and  weight  ol    the  Short  Horn  heiler:  .,'     .      . ,   .    ,■  1  •  1   1  „,    .1...  „,„j  1.;..  „,, 

„„,%)     1 1    .1,  4    r  ti       .u         T^i     1    11  •       •     seen  the  best  bt  ol  grass  which  has  attracted  his  no- 

are  double  that  of  the  other.      The  bull  promises  to  .,.      ^,  .  11    1, ,,  i-;.,,n.,  r.  ,.„... „.i  .,c  ,>.;tt.  (I,» 

.  1     jj      •      ,         111  "^  1      tice  this  spring.    J  le  lias  kindly  b^vouieo  us  witn  inc 

be  a  splendid  animal,  and  besides  our  own  use,  he:;,i      •      '       "  ■  ■',... 

Will  soon  pay  costs." 

From  Mr.  Alburger,  an  extensive  grazier  on  cer 


tain  cattle. 

From  Mr.  Wm.  Bradley,  a  dairy  farmer  and  gi'a- 
zier,  approving  highly  of  Improved  Short  Horns  for 
the  dairy. 

From  James  Williams,  Esq.  of  Hilton,  present 


following  answer — the  accuracy  of  which  may  be 
fully  rehed  on,  as  would  be  better  known,  if  he  had 
consented  to  give  his  name.] 


So  much  has  already  been  published  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Orch- 
ard Grass,  that  it  would  be  prcsunijituous  in  a  petty 
farnur,  like  myself,  to  give  any  additional  informa- 


ing  some  very  fine  ruta  baga,'drilled  so  late  as  the  "tion   tiiereon;  but  from   your  flattering  request,  I 
27th  July,   between  carrots.     The  roots  had  been  cheerfully   state  the  experience  I  have  had,  as  t» 
dei)osited  in  a  cellar,  where  they  have  continued  in  solving  ;ind  reaping  upon  my  small  farm, 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  I     It  will  answer  to  sow  orchard  grass  either  in  the 

From  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  on  the  advantages  I  spring  or  fall;  and  if  the  former  season  is  found  most 
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convenient,  it  may  be  done  upon  any  srowiny;  crop 
of  grain,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  if  the  ground  be 
sufficiently  dry;  after  which  harron-,  with  a  very 
lisflit  hariwv/or  roll— either,  or  both  operations, 
u-ill  rather  benefit  than  injure  the  grain  crop.     But 


Last  sprin»-  was  ratlier  a  late  one,  and  on  reference 
to  my  diary,  I  find  we  commenced  mowins;  on  the 
8th  June,  and  finished  upwards  of  40  tons  on  the 
20tli;  and  from  the  same  source  I  find  that  we  reap- 
ed with  sickles  tliat  which  was  left  for  seed  on  the 


i7"thr-round  is  poor,  a  top  dressins;  of  manure  will  1  5th  July,  when  it  was  quite  ripe.  I  paitii'ularly  re 
be  requisite  immediately  after  sowing.  You  cannot  |  commend  every  farmer  to  save  his_  own  seed,  and  by 
have  a  crop  of  grass  to  mo\v  the  first  year,  if  sown 


in  the  spring;  and  indeed  it  will  be  better  for  tlie 
grass  if  not  pastured  durir.o;  that  year,  except  by 
calves,  which  would  not  injure  it. 

U  groxmd  is  prepared  for  sowing  in  the  fall,  the 
earlier  this  object  is  accomplislied  the  better;  for  if 
it  does  not  take  good  root  and  cover  the  ground 
well  before  winter,  tlic  frost  will  be  very  apt  to  turn 
the  plant  out  of  the  ground— which  I  one  year  ex- 
perienced in  sowing  after  potatoes  in  the  month  of 
November;  for  although  the  grass  came  up  hand- 
somely, there  was  none  left  in  the  spring,  and  I  then 
sowed  a  second  time. 

Last  year  I  had  a  poor  field,  which  bore  very 
light  crops  of  Enghsh  grass;  it  was  ploughed  in  the 
spring  and  sown  in  May  with  millet,  which  came 
up  very  slightly,  and  was  ploughed  in^  the  last  of 
June,  and  the  ground  immediately  sown  with  buck- 
wheat, upon  which,  when  in  blossom,  I  spread  a 
light  coat  of  manure,  and  again  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed: the  soil  was  very  finely  pulverized,  and  on  the 
4th  August  r  sowed  orchard  grass  seed^  which  came 
up  beautifully  without  a  weed  appearing;  before 
December  it  was.six  inches  high,  and  is  now  a  very 
luxuriant  crop,  and  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  produce 
between  two  and  three  tons  to  the  acre  tliis  summer. 
Two  years  since,  I  ploughed  a  field  of  mixed 
n-orn  out  grasses  in  the  month  of  November;  let  it 
lay  all  winter,  and  in  the  sjiring  top-dressed  ivitli  old 
stable  manure,  and  without  stirring  the  earth,  sowed 
oats,  which  were  well  harrowed  m.and  then  orchard 
grass  sown,  and  the  whole  rolled,  making  the  sur- 
face very  fine — the  manure  caused  the  oats  to  grow 
so  luxuriantly,  I  was  fearful  the  grass  would  be 
smathered;  hut  after  reaping  them  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  as  fine  a  coat  of  grass  as  could  be 
desired,  and  which  continues  to  produce  abundant 
crops  without  any  of  the  previous  mixed  grasses 
appearing,  although  the  ground  was  only  ploughed 
once. 

Five  years  since  I  sowed  orchard  grass  with  tur- 
nips in  the  month  of  August,  and  it  came  up  re- 
markably well.  The  field  has  not  since  then  been 
manured,  and  tlie  crops  of  hay  are  very  good  and 
clean.  I  always  sow  hvo  bushels  of  orchard  grass 
seed  to  the  acre,  or  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed; this  quantity  is  by  some  farmers  deemed  too 
much,  but  1  am  satisfied  of  the  contrary,  for  it  can- 
not well  be  too  thick;  and  if  a  smaller  quantity  is 
sown,  it  does  not  cover  the  ground,  but  grows  into 
large  tussucks,  supposed  by  many  to  be  its  natural 
propensity,  but  occasioned  in  fact  from  being  too 
thinly  sown.  The  seed  being  remarkably  light,  re- 
quires a  calm  day  and  great  nicety  in  laying  off  the 
ground.  You  cannot  well  make  a  cast  of  more  than 
four  feet;  therefore  I  have  three  stakes  made,  four 
feet  eacb^  and  plant  them  in  a  tow,  to  guide  the 
solving,  and  lake  a  boy  to  remove  the  stakes,  mea 
»uring  the  distance  by  their  ow-n  length;  and  having 
sown  the  field  in  one  direction,  I  always  cross  sow 
it  in  the  s?jme  manner.  But  Mr.  Sinclair  has  an  ex- 
.ellent  machine  upon  one  wheel  and  moveil  by  one 
aian,  which  will  sow  1'2  feet  in  breadth  at  one  time, 
and  very  accurately,  although  it  also  requires  a  cross 
sowing  for  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  two  quarts 
o£  red- clover  seed  is.  added  to  each  acre,  it  makes 
an  addition  to  the  hay  which  by  many  is  much  pre- 
ferred, and  I  think  it  an  improvement,  more  parti 
«ulaEly  as  they  ai;e  in  season  to  cut  at  the  same 
ime. 

Orchard  grass  is  a  very  early,  as  also  a  late  grass, 
and  ought  to  be  cut  ?or  hay  while  in  blossom;  if 
juflered  tp  eTy)W  longer,  it  becomes  harsh  and  coarse, 


cutting  otf  the  head  with  a  sickle  it  is  preserved 
pure  and  free  from   many    noxious  weeds,  which 


will  generally  be  found  in  that  purchased  indiscri- 
minately from  the  stores. 

From  experience,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  orchard 
grass,  when  cut  in  proper  season,  makes  the  best  of 
lay.  It  is  easily  produced,  continues  in  its  pure 
state  longer  than  any  grass  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  after  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  hay, 
it  affords  the  best  of  pasture  until  christmas,  without 
apparently  injuring  the  succeeding  crop;  it  also  con 
tinues  growing  in  our  driest  seasons,  when  other 
grasses  droop  or  die;  hence  I  consider  myself  justi 
ficd  in  giving  this  flattering  description,  and  which 
I  hope  may  be  useful  to  your  readers. 

Jlpril,  lOtft,  1825. 


MOLES  AND  CUT  WORMS. 

I  WISH  to  ascertain  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  journal,  the  most  expeditious  and  most  ef- 
fectual method,  of  destroying  the  moles  from  our 
gardens.  An  insect,  here  called  the  cut  icorm,  is 
very  destructive  to  young  corn.  If  you,  or  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents,  can  suggest  a  reme- 
dy for  their  ravages,  you  or  they  would  confer  a 
considerable  favour. 

I  would  only  add  the  inquiry — what  quality  gives 
to  the  dirt'erent  species  of  wood  their -variQus  degrees 
of  durability?" 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

A    BACK-WOODS    SUSSCRrBEK. 


of  value  to  persons  about  to  engage  in  any  untried 
project.  If  tliis  idea  of  Mr.  Bosley  should" pro\e  to 
be  belter  founded  than  I  believe  it  to  be,  it  will  lend 
very  much  to  retard  the  spirit  now  operating  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this  country — 
because  if  we  must  resort  to  the  seed  to  have  per- 
manent and  durable  vineyards,  it  will  throw  us  "all 
aback,"  to  use  the  seaman's  phrase,  as  it  will  pro- 
duce, as  many  varieties  of  its  kind,  as  would  the. 
seed  apple,  the  pear,  or  the  potato,  respectively, 
when  sown. 

If  we  can  believe  what  the  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  vine  say,  as  to  raising  vines  from  seed,  ^ve 
cannot  raise  more  than  one  fifth  of  grape-bearing 
vines  from  any  given  quantity  of  seed  soivn,  anil 
those  not  of  the  exact  kind  sought  for;  besides  manv 
years  must  elapse  before  the  kind  or  quality  could 
be  know  n.  From  my  reading  on  the  subject  of  the 
vine,  I  am  led  to  beheve  that  its  varieties  are  infinite, 
as  are  those  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  or  the  potato — 
while  its  species,  like  theirs,  are  limitted  and  fixed 
to  a  certain  number.  After  all  that  can  be  said  on 
this  sulp;*ct,  let  not  the  young  vigneron  despond, 
for  there  is  another,  and  I  might  almost  say,  an  equi- 
valent mode  to  cuttings  or  slips,  for  the  continuance 
of  such  kinds  of  vines  as  he  may  desire;  the  mode 
£  mean  is  by  layer.  This  mode  by  layer  will  give  a 
perpetual  duration  to  the  kinds  of  vines  he  may  or 
will  have  selected  for  his  vineyard.  If  the  mode  by 
slips  or  cuttings  should  fail,  of  which  I  have  not  the 
most  lemote  idea,  to  the  layer  then  let  us  look  as  to 
our  final  hope  and  dependence,  rather  than  to  the 
vines  raised  from  the  seed;  and  although  the  mode 
by  layer  is  more  tedious  and  diversified  than  that 
of  cuttings,  yet  it  is  more  certain  of  a  profitable  re- 
sult than  the  raising  vines  from  the  seed. 

The  foregoing  sentiments  are  the  offspring  of  a 
few  moments  of  leisure;  if  there  is  no  objection,. 
and  I  presume  there  can  be  none,  1  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  inserted  in  your  useful  paper.  I. 


BOKTICITIiTURS. 


VINES. 

RAISING  FROM  THE  SEED NOT  APPROVED. 

Stale  of  Delaware,  Jlpril  9,  1825. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — Having  planted  a  vineyard  to  the  extent  of 
six  acres,  I  feel  much  interest  in  the  communicalion 
made  by  Mr.  Bosley.  in  your  paper  of  the  i!5th  of 
last  month,  in  which  he  says,  "the  vine  raised  from 
the  seed  will  last  100  years,  while  tho.se  from  the 
slip  will  last  only  10  to  12  years."  Now  I  propose 
to  contest  this  declaration,  by  respectfully  suggest- 
ing a  few  ideas  contrary  to  his  opinion.  There  can 
be  no  better  mode  of  doing  this  than  by  reference 
to  what  experience  teaches  on  the  subject.  I  assert 
that  I  planted  cuttings  of  vines  more  than  20  years 
ago.  and  that  they  are  now  in  a  thrilty,  flourishing 
condition,  and  on  as  level  a  piece  of  land  as  any  in 
thi.s  country.  There  are  otlier  vines  within  my 
knowledge,  now  in  a  thrifty  state,  and  which,  as  I 
am  credibly  informed,  were  cuttings  planted  niore 
than  20  years  ago,  and  being  situate  upon  as  Hat 
land  as  that  upon  which  mine  are  planted,  of  course 
they  are  as  liable  to  decline  from  this,  the  chief 
cause,  as  I  conceive,  if  not  tlie  only  natural  cause 
of  the  early  dechne  of  the  vine. 

It  is  of  much  importance  that  Mr.  Bosley's  idea  of 
the  early  decline  of  the  vine  from  cuttings  should 
be  controverted:  the  sooner  the  better — for  an  early 
oijposition  to  a  misconception  upon  any  important 
subject  will  oftentimes  elicit  facts,  which  may  prot>e 


*This  is,  indeed,  an  important  problem  We  will 
sec  if  the  books  contain  any  thing  on  this  particular 
subject,  and  will  thank  our  coi respondents,  if  t.'loy 
meet  with  any  thing  satisfactory  in  regard  to  it,  in  tiie 
course  of  their  reading,  to  point  us  to  it. — Edi. 


THE  HOLLY  FOR  HEDGES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Col.  T.  Emory. 

The  holly  makes  a  close  and  beautiful  winter- 
hedge,  and  no  plant  bears  the  shears  better. — I 
have  a  short  hedge  of  about  60  yards  in  length  in 
ray  garden,  t\iat  is  very  pretty  when  kept  in  order, 
and  affords  an  excellent  shelter  fi-om  the  north  west 
winds  for  two  or  tliree  squares. 

I  have  not  propagated  any  from  the  seed,  and' 
know  not  whether,  like  the  thorn  seed,  they  require 
mulching  to  brin»  them  up.  If  they  do,  I  appre- 
hend scalding  water  used  on  them,  or  on  the  seed  of 
the  thorn,  would  he  not  only  the  most  expeditious, 
but  probably  as  good  a  mode  as  any  to  sivell  the 
hard  rind  that  encloses  the  kernel,  and  cause  the 
germ  to  shoot.  This  method  I  have  tried  with  the 
hard  seed  ot  the  locust,  with  abundant  success,  and 
have  also  extended  that  plan  to  old  and  dry  walnuts 
and  hickorynuts,  and  the  buckeye.or  horse  chestnut, 
with  equal  success.  One  thing  must  not  be  omit- 
ted— As  the  germ  by  this  means  is  pushi-d,  the  seed, 
^vhen  taken  from  the  water,  must  be  immediately 
covered  in  moist  earth,  which  must  not  be  suiJ'ered 
to  get  dry  till  the  seedlings  rise. 


[Those  who  have  witnessed  the  exertions,  as  well 
as  the  success  which  has  attended  them,  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Ibllowing  paragraph  al- 
ludes, will  join  theu-  commendations  to  those  of 
the  writer.] 

From  Abat's  Mitional  Mvocate. 
Jesse  BuEL„Esq.,  of  .\lbany,  has  been  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  We  are  pleased  to  find  this  gentleman 
so  honourably  rewarded  for  his  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  this  u.icfu'  !  ranch  of  science. — 
Alr.Buel'%devotion.to  agricultural  and  horticultural, 
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pursuits,  litis  leiiiliTPii  him  one  of  tliiMi-  most  iuipoi- 
tant  auxiliarii's  in  our  country      His   report  to  the 
state  le^ishiture,  when  a  mcmlier  in    18-2,-i.  on  an 
aericultural  school  and   experimental  and  pattern 
farm,  is  replete  with  sound  argument,  practical  oh 
servations.  and  ingenious  deductions.  He  has  added 
to  our  choice  of  Iruits  in   the  last  year,  several  of 
Kniirht's  new   varieties,   by  importing  them  from 
London,  and  has  this  year  received,  we  understand 
more  than  lil'ly  new  varieties  from  the  London  Hor 
ticultural  Societj-.     Mr.  Ruel's  farm  and  garden  lie 
about  tivo  miles  from  the  city  of'Albany,  on  the 
great  western  turnpike;  a  spot  on  which  was  not  a 
foot  of  ground  cultivated  seven  years  ago.     It  has 
now  become  tlie   resort  of  taste  and  science,  and 
richly  rewards  tlieir  votaries,  who  visit  this  hospi 
table  retreat. 


RURAL  ECOIVOniV. 


THE   CULTIVATION    OF    THE   WHITE 

MULBERRY  AND  THE  RAISING  OF 

SILK  WORMS, 

Recommended  as  very  profitable  in  the  United  States. 

About  five  years  ago,  Wm.  Gillespie,  Esq.  of  the 
toivnof  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  (N  .Y.)  sowed 
seed  for  a  nursery  of  the  white  mulberry  {moms  albu) 
for  the  purpose  of  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  niu-sery  is  about  four  square 
rods.  This  small  lot  yielded,  last  summer,  175 
skeins  of  sewing  silk,  rivalling  in  softness,  strength, 
and  beauty,  the  best  imported  specimens  of  the 
same  article.  These  skeins  ivith  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  tow  for  a  pair  of  stockings,  would  command 
ui  market  ;«,10.  The  whole  labour  e.xpended  in  the 
culture,  Mr.  Gillespie  estimates  at  jil2 — making  the 
produce  of  four  square  rods  $S.  One  acre  culti- 
vated in  the  same  way  would  yield  $320,  besides 
the  expense  of  the  labour. 

Farmers  might  clothe  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  silks  ol'  good  quality  at  less  expense  than  it  now 
requires  to  clothe  them  in  fine  cottons.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  ^5,000  worth  of  sewing  silk  is  sold  annu- 
ally in  Orange  county  alone,  and  the  whole  sales  of 
the  article  in  the  state  of  New  York  may  probablv 
b«  estimated  at  ij  150,000.  All  this  would  be  saved  i 
to  our  country  by  the  extension  of  this  very  profita- 
ble branch  of  husbandry  so  as  to  supply  the  home 
consumption.  Much  of  the  labour,  too,  can  be  per- 
formed by  small  children,  \vho  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  and  thus  early  habits  of  industry  ^vould  be 
created. 

The  whole  process  is  simple,  and  a  knowledge  of 
it  easily  acquired.  After  the  middle  of  May,  the 
egg  of  the  silk  worm  is  brought  from  the  bureau, 
and  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  but  not  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Early  in  June,  the  term  of  incu- 
bation expires,  and  the  small  silk  worms  make  their 
appearance.  They  are  now  to  be  fed  by  mulberry 
leaves  with  which  they  are  supplied  twiee  a  ilay — 
the  leaves  to  be  scattered  in  the  enclosure  where 
they  are  kept.  In  about  six  weeks  they  attain  their 
full  growth,  when  they  are  of  a  beautiful  golden 
colour.  A  small  quantity  of  leaves  supplies  them 
for  the  first  five  weeks;  the  sixth  week,  thev  require 
an  abundant  sujiply.  Mr.  Gillespie  infbrms  us,  that 
during  this  week,  when  a  stranger  visits  their  apart- 
rnent,  they  Iivive  ofi'  eating,  raise  their  horns,  and 
give  plain  indications  that  they  know  him  to  be 
strange. 

Alter  feeding  about  six  weeks  they  quit  eating' 
and  are  prepared  to  commence  spimiing.  Oak  or 
walnut  leaves,  dried  in  the  sun  so  as  to  be  curled, 
are  now  thrown  intu  their  enclosure:  they  lodge  in 
the  folds  of  the  leaf  and  begin  to  spin  "from  their 
own  bo^vels— first  the  tow  by  which  they  attach 
tUeir  web  to  the  leaf,  then  the  thread,  which  th.'y 


form  into  a  solid  web,  so  as  to   shut  themselves 
closely  within. 

The  larva;,  or  worms  enclosed  in  the  balls,  that 
are  intended  for  propagation,  cut  their  way  out  of 
the  silken  c<dl,  and  escape  IVom  their  own  prison,  in 
the  form  of  a  butterlly,  with  beautiful  variegated 
wings.  White  paper  is  placed  under  them,  on 
which  the  egg  is  deposited.  One  butterfly  will  de 
posite  -2000  eggs.  These  papers  with  the  eggs,  are 
laid  away  in  a  chest  or  desk,  until  the  following 
spring,  when  the  process  described  above  is  again 
repeated.  "O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works! 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  it 
full  of  thy  nches.'" 

Alter  this  interesting  insect  has  furnished  the  fine 
material,  the  tow  is  picked  oft'  the  balls,  which  are 
thrown  into  hot  water,  and  a  stick  is  passed  among 
them,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  threads  attach  them 
selves.     P'or  sewing  silk,  forty  of  them  are  laid  to 
gether  and  reeled.     The  thread,  thus  composed  of 
forty  fibres,  is  twisted  hard  on  a  large  spinning 
wheel,  then  doubled  and  twisted  again,  and  wrought 
into  skeins.     The  whole  process  of  manufacture  is 
completed  by  scouring  in  the  same  manner  as  wool- 
len yarn,  to  detach  the   glutinous  substance,  wlii<^ 
the  worm  employs  in  the  fabrication  of  its  thread. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  black  mulberry, 
{moms  nigra,)  a  native  of  the  United  States,  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  so  well.  The  silk  manu- 
factured from  its  leaf  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  inferior 
quality. 

Mr.  Gillespie  had  a  premium  of  ^8  awarded  him 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Orange  county,  18'22. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  have  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  planting  of  white  mulberry  trees. 

Specimens  of  the  ball,  the  to"v,  and  the  sewing 
silk,  have  been  deposited  with  the  editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Witness,  who  will  take  pleasure  in 
showing  them  to  anj-  of  his  friends  who  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  examine  them.         [Evan^.  Witness. 


ccssary  to  fatten  them,  I  believe,  doe? 
ten  days. 


not  exceed 


IBTTCRNAZi  IMFROVEIVISirTS. 


PLANTATION  GRIST  lAIILLS. 

Sir, — It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  read  a  commu- 
nication on  the  score  of  Plantation  Grist  Mills,  in  a 
recent  Farmer.  They  are  really  much  wanted,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  Philadelphia  iron-masters 
will  see  to  the  affair,  and  by  uniting  the  saw  mill, 
the  grist  mill  and  cotton  gin,  (for  1  apprehend  it 
could  be  all  done  with  one  principal  wheel,)  achieve 
the  desired  end.  A  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  has  a 
mill  with  cast  iron  cogs  fitted  for  a  grist  mill  and 
cottoa  giii.  It  works  well  with  two  wheels,  and 
gives  him  20  barrels  of  meal  in  the  day. 

The  most  desirable  thing  would  be  a  drawing  and 
w  ood  cut,  w  ith  scale  and  bill  of  timber,  Sic.  fcc. 

AMPHICON. 

>S'.  Carolina,  April  7,  1825. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Miwporl,  Campbttl  county,  Kij.  Jipril  2,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  obligations  I  am  under  to  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky do  not  at  all  abate  that  ardour  1  have  long 
experienced  for  the  prosperity  of  other  states  in  the 
west;  I  mean  Illinois  and  In<liana.  Though  the 
youngest,  they  are  not  the  least  deserving.  If  their 
internal  resources  do  not  permit  them  at  this  time 
to  conqiete  with  the  -state  of  Ohio  in  so  laudafile  an 
enterprise,  they  have  been  casting  their  thoughts 
around  them,  but  not  as  idle  spectators.  They  are 
looking  ahead,  and  are  also  disposed  to  meet  future 
events.  Possessing,  most  unquestionably,  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  with  those  of  the  Ohio,  for  two  or  three  years 
past  their  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object.  This  will  be  the  connec- 
tion of  tlie  two  navigable  points  of  the  Maume  and 
Wabash  rivers.  To  meet  this  event,  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  have  already  incorporated  a  company  for 
the  purpose,by  an  act  passed  ISth  Jan.  1825.  Seeing 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  legislatures  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  had  excluded  individual  enterprise 
from  their  system  of  canalling;  that  their  resources 
at  this  time  being  inadequate,  they  have  found  this 
channel  open,  and  invited  capitalists  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  an  enterprize. 

The  act  of  incorporation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
as  far  as  the  state  of  Illinois  embraces  the  Wabash  ri- 
ver,has  invested  in  a  navigation  company, the  capital 
stock  of  10,000  shares  of  #100  each,  (one  million,) 
with  power  to  enter  upon  any  land  in  or  adjoining 
the  Wabash  river  belonging  to  the  people  or  in- 
habitants of  said  state,  so  lar  as  n\a.y  be  necessary 
for  opening  a  canal  around  the  several  /«Hs,  or  low- 
ering the  chaiuiels  of  the  same;  and  al.so  to  cut 
dams,  and  locks,  aqueducts,  and  other  works,  for 
the  improvement  of  said  navigation;  and  all  such 
lands,  on  being  appraised  and  paid  for,  to  become 
the  property  of  the  company.  This  company  is 
also  authorized  to  open  a  lock  and  canal  navigation 
around  all  such  rapids  and  other  places  on  said 
river,  and  to  dam  the  same  for  that  purpose.  Sic. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  bed  of  this 
river,  for  about  -100  miles,  forms  a  natural  canal; 
that  there  are  some  falls  well  calculated  (or  water 
works,  which  in  this  country  is  exceedingly  valua^ 
hie,  and  requires  but  moderate  capital  to  improve 
the  whole  to  die  portage  point,  near  fort  Wayne; 
perhaps  GO  or  ^  100,000- would  do  it. 

This  act  of  incorporation  runs  for  thirty  years, 

and  then  not  to  be  dissolved  but  by  paying  to  the 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS  comp|u.y  the  amount  of  capital  which  they  have 

actually  expended,  together  with  ten  per  cent  \nte- 
GOOD  FOR  FATTENING  THRKiEs.  pg^t  per  annum  thereon,  &c.     It  also  provides  for 

From  a  highly  respectable  Officer  of  the  JVacy.  tlie  state  of  Indiana  joining  in  said  act  This  was 
When  in  Barcelona,  I  learnt  from  a  gentleman  pending  hi  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  and  postpon- 
there,  that  the  usual  way  of  fattening  turkies,  was'eil  until  the  next  session,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
by  feeding  tJieni  with  English  walnuts,  unbroken.  |fiom  Congress  the  land  route  between  Maume  and 
I  tried  the  experiment,  afterwards  on  several, with i  VVabash  rivers,  which  lies  altogether  in  Indiana, 
entire  success — giving  one  the  first  day,  two  the, This  grant  they  have,  I  presume,  obtained.  How- 
second,  and  three  the  tliird;  never  exeeeduig  the  I  ever,  the  Illinois  charter,  even  exclusive  of  this,  an 
latter  quantity.  They  are  often  given,  however,  as i  honourable  Judge  writes  me,  "is  the  best  in  the 
many  as  six  walnuts  a  day,  and  ought  to  have  no]  world!"  But  Indiana  wiU,no  doubt,  co-operate  and 
other  kind  of  food  while  fattening  in  this  way.     I  give  it  efficiency. 

examined  the  craw^  of  several,  and  found  the  wal-l  'Phe  directors  of  this  company,  under  this  excel- 
nuts  which  had  been  given  tliem  the  day  previous  [lent  charter,  (which  is  now  before  me,)  will,  I  ex- 
to  their  being  killed,  almost  entirely  digested.  The |peet,  open  books  for  the  subscription  in  the  cities 
walnuts  must  be  forced  down  the  throat,  which  is  1  of  the  eastern  states..  No  payments  will  be  re- 
not  so  difficult  as  may  be  imagined.     The  time  ne-  quired  until  actual  operations  have  commenced. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obcd't  servant, 

•Psalm  civ.  24.  'Mies' R.  Ma.  Int.]  TH.  S.  HINDEs 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

This  masnificent  work  is  now  rapidly  progress- 
ing;, and  »vill,  in  all  probs^lity,  be  entirely  com- 
pleted in  the  year  lS-27.  It  is  14  miles  in  length, 
60  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep;  it  has  two  tide  and 
two  lift  locks,  which  are  in  length  between  the  gates 
too  feet  by  Hi  feet  wide;  the  walls  are  140  feet  long. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  canal  will  admit 
sloops  and  schooners  of  a  large  class. 

At  the  summit  level,  where  the  cutting  is  about 
70  feet  deep,  there  ivill  be  a  bridge  with  a  single 
arch  of  200  or  250  feet  space;  the  under  side  of  the 
arch  to  be  90  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 


ZVEXSCBIiIiASrEOUS. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  frcnn  the  ricinily  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  dated  March  ib,  \SZb. 

"We  hope  soon  to  have  our  number  of  men  in- 
creased to  tvio  thousand  on  this  Canal — but  we  fear 
the  article  of  beef  and  other  provisions,  will  be  very 
high  before  next  autumn.  It  appears  as  though  the  flight 
drovers  would  soon  drain  the  country  of  cattle  to  drive  but  by  stricter  attention,  you  will  observe,  they  soon 
to  New- York,  Philadeljjhia,  and  Baltimore,  where, !  leave  this  hackney  song  for  one  of  greater  melody— 
we  are  informed,  they  are  selling  at  great  sairifices.| indeed,  one  of  the  finest  1  ever  heard.  The  whip 
It  would  be  much  better  for  farmers  to  slaughter  ]  poorwill  never  comes  until  the  weather  has  becorne 
their  own  fat  cattle,  and  salt  them  up.     I  shall  be  |  settled,  and   tis  a  saying  among  farmers,  when  this 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

HABITS    OF    THE    WOODCOCK. 

Cadi  County,  Mi.  Jlpril  10,  182S. 
Dear  Sir:  In  your  last  paper,  I  observed  a  report 
of  the  season,  from  Stephenstovvn,  Renst  Uaer  coun- 
ty, New-York,  to  evidence  the  forwardness  of  the 
season,  that  "even  the  night-bird  who  screeches  to 
us  in  May,  is  now  amongst  us,  hit,h  in  the  air  at 
evening."  Your  correspondent  labours  under  a  mis- 
take, when  he  supposes  the  notes  of  u  bird  which 
he  hears  at  twilight  in  the  evening,  to  be  the  night- 
bird,  or  whippoorwill.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
mistake,  because  I  have  known  it  frequently  made. 
The  bird  which  he  takes  for  the  nii^lil-bird,  is  the 
woodcock,  who  always  commence  their  songs  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  They  lly  hign  in  the  air- 
are  seldom  seen  uhen  they  commence  first  their 
The  note  resembles  that  of  the  night-bird. 


coloured  population  in  1820,  was  as  follows.     I  state 
it  on  authority: 

Whole  population  of  Baltimore  in  1820 —  62,738 

FREE   COLOURED  PERSONS,  MALES. 

Under  14  years  of  age,    ....  1,663 

Of  14  and  under  26, 90S 

Of26to45, 1,110 

Of  45  and  upwards, 687 


Free  males, 

FEMALES. 

Under  14  years  of  age,    ....  1,827 

Of  14  and  under  26, 1,606 

Of  26  to  45, 1,674 

Of  45  and  upwards, 756 

Free  Females, 


4,363 


very  much  mistaken,  if  beef  does  not  command 
double  in  price  before  next  August.  It  has  already 
advanced  with  us.  The  labourers  on  the  different 
canals  in  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
vUl  soon  consume  from  thirty  to  fifty  head  of  fat 


bird  comes,  you  may  plant  corn. 
Your  friend, 

Benj.  F.  Mackall. 


Distressing  as  were  the  effects  of  the  inundations 


bullocks  per  day.  The  number  of  workmen  on  the  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  580  persons  perished, 
different  canals  now  exceed  ten  thousand.  Good  they  were  not  as  destructive  as  those  in  Hanover,  as 
salt  beef  is  worth  hvelve  dollars  per  barrel."  to  the  loss  of  property.     The  inundations  cos  ered 

[Franklin  Gazette  an  extent  of  hvelve  square  leagues  between  Hai-- 
bourg  Rit  Zebuttel  and  Bremen  About  7000  iioustis 
were  under  water,  and  more  than  200  persons  pe 
rished. 


5,868 


Free  coloured  persons,  ....         10,226 

MALE  SLAVES. 

Under  14  years  of  age,  ....  787 

Of  14  and  under  26, 595 

Of26to45, •     .     421 

Of  45  and  upwards, 165 


Male  slaves, 

FEMALE  SLAVES. 

Under  14  years  of  age, 790 

Of  14  and  under  26, 862 

Of26to45, 511 

Of  45  and  upwards, 226 


1,968 


Female  slaves. 


2,389 


UNION  CANAL. 

The  hill  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  Union 
Canal  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tulpehocken, 
so  as  to  unite  with  the  Schujlkill  Canal,  at  or  near 
Reading,  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  received  the  signatures  of  the  Governor. 
It  is  understood  that  the  company  i\  ill  thus  be  ena- 
bled at  once  to  finish  and  put  into  operation,  the 
whole  of  the  line  east  of  Lebanon,  comprising  a 
distance  of  35  njiles,  and  fornjing  in  connexion  with 
the  Schuylkill  works,  a  complete  water  communica- 
tion from  this  city  to  that  [dace — and  that  this  most 
desirable  object  will  jirobulily  be  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  August  next.  .  The  residue  of  the  work, 
stretching  on  the  one  hand  to  the  coal  regions  of 
the  Swatara,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Susquehanna 
at  Middlctown  will  also  be  prosecuted  with  the  ut- 
most ngour  during  the  present  season. 


Union  Canal  Loa:*. — The  whole  of  the  loan  of 
$200,000,  authorized  by  the  Union  Canal  Company 
iK  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  on  the  7th  inst  at  a  pre- 
mium of  4  percent.  As  high  as  7  1-2  and  even  10 
per  cent  was  offered  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  loan;  but  the  managers  were   obliged,  by  the 


NOTES  OF  A  DESULTORY  READER 

Commmucatid  for  the  •^mericnn  Fanner. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  twelve  months 
prior  to  the  1st  January  last,  there  were  4,309 
deaths — of  these  a24  died  of  nulwal  small  pox. — 50 
of  apoplexy! — 151  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs — 
379  of  consumption — and  .}(jl  of  typhus  fever.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  deaths,  tliere  were. 
Males  of  20  years  and  upwards,    .     .     1017 

Males  under  20  years, I^iOS 

2320 

Females  of  20  years  and  upwards,     .     1076 

Females  under  20  years, 919 

1995 

Children,  principally  under  one  year, 

whose  sex  is  unknown, 84 

Total 4399 

Of  the  foregoing  deaths,  590  died  in  the  Alms- 
house, and  70S  were  people  of  colour. 


Slave  coloured  persons, 4,357 

Total  coloured  persons,  .  .  .  14,583 
How  strikuig  is  the  disproportion  between  the 
dta;iis  of  free  and  slave  coloured  people — while  the 
population  of  free  is  not  more  than  2i  to  one  slave, 
the  deaths  are  as  more  than  seven  for  one — proving 
how  vastly  supiiior  is  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
all  that  contributes  to  comfort,  health,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  conducive 
to  hiniian  increase  than  the  circumstances  of  mo- 
dern slavery,  as  these  circumstances  have  for  some 
time  existed  in  the  i:,idd]e,  and  as  they  are  rapidly 
extending  through  all  the  southern  states — v\  here  in- 
humanity has  become  reproachful,  if  not  anomalous. 


_  _____  In  a  statement  of  deaths  in  Baltimore,  for  the  j'ear 

terms  of  their  proposals  to  place  the  highest  bid  on  ending  1st  Jan.  1825,  prepared  for  the  Philadelphia 
a  footing  with  the  lowest  accepted  offer;  and  it  was  Freeman's  Journal,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  total  ol 


rated  at  104.    It  has  since  been  sold  at  100  per  cent 
The  interest  is  payable  (juarterly. 


Ohio  Loan. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Ohio 
(^nal  fund  received,  as  we  learn,  many  oflers  for 
the  loan  of  §400,000,  for  which  they  had  advertised, 
and  effected  it,  as  we  are  further  told,  at  97  1-2  for 
JOO  of  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. — 
This  is  equal  to  a  premium  of  about  13  per  cent. 
on  6  per  cent  stock.  The  highest  offer  for  6  per 
cent,  stock  was,  we  are  informed,  110  percent. — 
The  persons  to  whom  the  loan  was  awarded  are, 
Messrs.  Ekazax  Lord,  and  John  Ratlibone,  jun. 


deaths  were  1468,  of  which  U\o  only  died  of  natural 
small  pox — 17  of  apoplexy— 188  of  consumption — 
2  of  inllammation  of  the  lungs,  and  17  of  typhus 
fever. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  of  the  deaths  in  Balti- 
more, 416  were  coloured  people,  of  whom  368  were 
free  and  48  slaves.  This  is  correct,  but  the  foUoiv- 
ing  N.  B.  is  so  far  false  only  as  the  facts  stated  are 
the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

N.  B.  The  coloured  population  of  this  city,  in 
1820,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was — 
Free  4,357,  Slaves  10,294. 

This  error  was  derived  from  some  Baltimore  pub- 
lication.    The  state  of  tbe  case  a«  to  free  and  slave 


ORIGIN    AND    PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE   DRILL    SYSTEM    OF 
HUSBANDRY. 

The  drill  S3stem  originated  ^vith  Tull,  who,  hav- 
ing conceived  a  theory,  which  induced  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  beneficial  effect  of  manure  consisted, 
principally,  in  its  rendering  the  particles  of  the 
earth  so  friable  and  minutely  divisible  as  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
imagined  this  st;ite  of  pulverization  might  be  equal- 
ly induced  by  the  mechanical  division  of  the  soil, 
and  which,  he  conceived,  would  be  effected  by  more 
frequent  ploughings,  and  other  means  of  well  stir- 
ring the  earth,  as  (veil  after  as  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  To  accomplish  this,  he  deposited  the  seed 
in  parallel  lines,  at  such  a  distance  as  alloucd  the 
intermediate  .sp.ice  to  be  ploughed,  or  otherwise 
turned  over,  during  the  growth  of  the  crops.  His 
theory  proved  untrue,  but  his  practice  was  excel- 
lent, for  not  only  were  the  weeds  more  effectually 
destroyed  than  by  any  system  of  hand-hoeing  be- 
fore in  use,  but  the  groivth  of  the  plants  was  much 
accelerated  and  perfected.  This  was,  however,  ob- 
viously effected  on  a  principle  very  different  to  liis 
theory;  not  by  the  absorption  of  the  divided  parti- 
cles of  the  earth  itself,  but  by  the  absorption  of  the 
different  principles  which  the  earth  never  fails  to 
evolve,  or  attract  from  the  atmosphere,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree,  every  time  it  is  turned  over 
and  u'cll  stirred,  as  water,  caloric,  several  gases, 
and  otjier  principles  detected  and  defined  by  modem 
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•lifinistry:  and  which  ahsoiiilion  was  ,Jso  eviilenlh  7.  ^(■v(■r  sixiil  a  Joke  for  a 
grct'.tlv  increased  by  tlic  nmltiphoaiiun  ol'  the  rootsiMip|.iess  tin-  truth  tor  any  body 
of  tlie"  plants,  ncccssaiily  |)roduced  hy  their  boina; '  if  you  do  not  like  your  husband  as  well  as  you  ou;;lit. 


relation  s  sake;   noi 
's  sake.     Therefore. 


occasionally  diviiled.  in  these  processes,  by  the 
ploush  or  horse  hoe.  The  quick  and  niore  perfect 
vesetation  of  ^rain,  when  deposited  imiiie  lately 
after  the  land  has  been  stirred  by  the  plouu,h,  is  a 
well  known  conlirmation  of  this  j^eneral  principle. 

The  mechanism  of  this  system  iiiehided  dilierent 
implements  for  sowins  the  seed,  earthing  up  the 
plants,  clcaninR-  and  stirrini;;  the  soil;  and  as  the  lirst 
and  principal  (irocess  consisted  in  depositins;  the 
grain,  and  was  effected  by  an  apparatus  worked  by 
hor-^es,  and  constructed  so  as  to  ilrop  the  seed  re- 
gularly in  lines,  which  were  drawn  or  drilled,  it 
was  called  a  drill  machine,  and  the  process  acquired 
the  name  of  drilling;. 

To  the  early  adoption  of  this  system,  its  gradual 
developenient,  and  extended  application,  the  Holk- 
ham  agriculture  owes  much  of  its  excellence,  and 
particularly  its  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
culture  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  brinu,ins,  witli  it  the 
benelicial  consequences  of  a  more  perfected  process 
of  cleaning  and  stirring  the  land,  of  an  increase  of 
stock,  and  of  a  greater  accumulation  of  manure. 


SPANISH    PROVERBS. 

A  handful  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
learning 

A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 

A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never  will. 

You  had  better  leave  your  enemy  something  when 
jou  die,  than  live  to  beg  of  your  friends. 

That's  wise  delay,  that  makes  the  road  safe. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his 
land. 

He  is  my  friend,  who  grinds  at  my  mill. 

Enjoy  that  httle  you  have  while  the  fool  is  hunt- 
ing for  more. 


Western    Products. The    following   is    the 

amount  of  Live  Stock  which,  in  the  year  1824, 
passed  the  Cumberland  Ford  for  an  Eastern  Mar- 
ket 

Horses  and  Mules,    ....     4,005 
Hogs,  105  droves,  ....     58,01 1  ' 

Good  Beef  Steers, 41i 

Probable  value  of  Horses,  &c.     .     §360,450 
Do.  do.        Hogs,       .     .     .     400,077 

Do.  do.         Cattle,  ....     16,680 


Total  value  $783,207 

Besides   the   ahove,   a   considerable   number  of 
droves  are  said  to  have  gone  the  Kenhawa  route. 


Useful  Rules  for  certain  kinds  ff  Housewives. 

1.  When  you  arise  in  the  niorning  never  be  par- 
ticular about  pinning  your  clothes  so  very  nicely; 
you  can  do  that  at  any  time. 

■2.  fvever  comb  your  hair,  or  take  off  your  cap 
until  after  breakfast  It  is  your  business  to  takei 
time  by  the  foretop,  and  not  let  him  take  you  so;' 
therefore  keep  all  tight  in  that  quarter  till  10  o'clock 
at  least 

3.  W  hen  you  begin  the  liusiness  of  your  toilet, 
you  may  do  it  before  the  window  or  in  the  front 
entry;  but  the  most  proper  jilace  is  in  the  kitchen. 

4.  Psever  have  any  particular  place  lor  any  thing 
in  your  house;  and  then  you  may  rest  assured  that 
nothing  will  ever  be  out  of  place;  and  ihatis  a  great 
comfort  in  a  family. 

5.  Ne\er  follow  the  barbarous  practice  of  brush- 
ing down  cobwebs.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle; 
and  so  is  a  spider's.  It  is  a  violation  of  right,  and 
a  shameless  disrespect  to  the  fine  arts. 

6.  Never  teach  your  daughters  to  make  or  mend 
any  of  their  own  clothes;  it  is  taking  the  brc-.d  I  rum 
the  mouth  or  the  labourer;  besides.it  will  make  luein 
crooked  and  give  theta  sore  fiofcer*. 


out  with  it,  and  convince  him  you  are  no  respecter 
of  persons. 

8.  you  should  endeavour  not  to  keep  your  tem- 
per— let  it  off  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  you  can;  anil 
you  will  then  be  as  calm  and  as  quiet  as  a  bottle  of 
cider  after  the  cork  has  been  drawn  half  a  day. 

EARLY  RISING. 

To  rise  early  is  so  truly  the  one  thing  needful 
above  all — to  those  who  are  candidates  for  either  of 
those  capital  prizes — Health,  Wealth,  or  Wisdom, 
that  it  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  securing  any 
chance  of  obtaining  either  of  them. 

"He  that  would  thrive 
Must  rise  by  Five; — 
He  that  has  thriven 
May  lie  till  Seven." 

Instances  may  be  found  (but  very  seldom)  of  per- 
sons, who  have  set  up  late  becoming  wealthy,  but 
they  have  paid  for  it  the  unwise  price  of  their  health. 
You  cannot  remember  one  solitary  example  of  a 
sluggard  having  ever  obtained  one  of  these  blessings 
of  life.  '"Shake  off  dull  sloth  and  early  rise."  There 
is  no  time  spent  so  stupidly  as  that  which  inconside- 
rate people  pass  in  a  morning  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  He  who  is  awake  may  be  at  work  or  at 
play;  he  who  is  asleep  is  receiving  the  refreshment 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  action;  but  the  hours  spent 
in  dozing  and  slumbering  are  wasted,  without  either 
pleasure  or  prolit.  The  sooner  you  leave  your  bed 
the  seldomer  you  will  be  confined  to  it.  When  old 
people  have  been  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  their  longevity,  they  have  uml'ormly  agreed 
in  one  thing  only,  that  they  "all  went  to  bed  and  aU 
rose  early."  « 

GERMANY. 

The  following  interesting  passage  is  taken  from 
an  article  in  the  last  London  Quarterly  Review 
upon  a  "Tour  in  Germany,"  &c.  an  engaging  little 
work,  recently  published  in  England: 

Amongst  the  ladies  of  Weimar,  as  also  of  Saxony, 
there  is  a  simplicity,  which  is  quite  delightful;  knit- 
ting and  needle  work  know  no  interruption  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  a  female  going  to  a  route  might  for- 
get her  fan,  but  would,  assuredly,  remember  her 
work-bag.  At  Dresden,  even  the  theatre  is  not 
protected  from  the  needle  and  knitting-pin,  and  our 
author  has  seen  a  lady  gravely  lay  down  her  work; 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  the  sorrows  of  lliekla 
had  brought  into  her  eyes,  and  immediately  proceed 
with  her  stocking  foot  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  ex 
pected,  that  in  a  town  which  prides  itself  upon  its 
learning,  the  softer  sex  would  always  be  free  from 
pedantry,  and,  accordingly  a  few  clubs  of  Blues 
have  been  formed  to  drink  tea,  and  "talk  t.bout 
Shakspeare,  taste,  and  musical  glasses, 


SPOB-TING  OXiXO. 


JN'isu)  Orleans,  March  19. 
On  Tliursday,  12th  inst  commenced  the  ISew  Or- 
leans .Jockey  Club.  Races  over  the  Union  Course;  4 
horses  were  entered  for  the  first  day's  purse  of  1000 
dollars,  lour  mile  heats,  which  was  taken  by  Mr. I 
Bini;auian  s  horse  Walk-in-the-Water,  winning  thel 
two  Ikst  heats.    Mr.  Allain's  mare  Otwaj  contested 


the  prize;  Hit  or-.MIss  Ijaviii'.;  stopped  soon  after 
starting,  and  Boaster  was  thrown  down  \iy  a  mule 
on  the  track,  the  first  heat  Huiiniiig  tiiue^  1st  heat 
8  min.  25  sec. — 2(1  do.  7  min.  .iO  sec. 

The  second  day's  races,  yesterday,  afforded  fine 
sport,  and  finer  running  was  never  seen  in  Louisia- 
na. The  three  mile  heat  for  a  purse  of  jjGOO  was  well 
contested  between  Gen.  Hampton's  sorrel  horse 
Candidate,  and  Mr.  Dauplantier's  bay  horse  Louisi- 
ana Eclipse  The  race  was  won  in  tine  style,  in  6 
min.  2  sec.  by  Candidate,  who  proved  himself  a 
horse  of  superior  speed  and  bottom.  The  tw  o  mile 
heat  for  )j400  was  equally  well  contested,  and  afford- 
ed equal  gratification  and  pleasure. 

The  same  horse  that  was  thrown  down  by  a  rmdi 
on  the  first  day,  was  yesterday  stopped  by  a  coui  in 
the  first  heat  These  occurrences  should  be  pre- 
vented.    [Undoubtedly!] 

In  addition  to  the  heats  for  the  purses,  many 
minor  races  were  run,  which  added  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  day.  Besides  the  race  for  the 
Jockey  Club  purse,  several  matches  are  already 
made  up  for  this  afternoon,  and  real  sport  is  anti- 
cipated. 


FOXSIRV. 


FOR  THE  AMERICiN  FARMER. 

THE  APPLf:. 
r 
When  from  the  womb  of  nature  sprung 
The  various  sweets  her  bounty  flung. 
And  each  in  wild  luxuriance  hung, 

A  banquet  feast. 
Her  choice  gifts  it  grew  among. 

Nor  here  the  least.- 

With  blooming  hue  to  charm  the  eye. 
And  fragrance  fresh  as  seek  the  sky. 
And  sweets  Uie  most  deliciously 

All  centre  here. 
While  from  it  flows,  and  bounteously. 

As  good  a  cheer. 

The  sons  of  Hymen  oft  have  sought 
Its  gentle  aid,  when  there  was  nought 
With  so  much  power  and  beauty  fraught. 

The  heart  to  gain.- 
And  by  it  many  a  one's  been  caught 

In  wedlock's  chailfl. 

So  when  Cydippe  proved  unkind, 
Acontius,  on  the  blushing  rind. 
In  magic  song  revealed  his  mind. 

That  knew  not  how 
In  softer,  stronger  ties  to  bind 

The  maiden's  vow. 

And  Atalanta,  whose  swift  flight 
Had  gained  her  all  a  maid's  delight. 
How  in  As  form  the  metal  bright 

Was  used  t'  decoy; 
And  Hippomenes  gained  the  right, 

And  gained  his  joy! 

'Tis  here,  ivhcre  freedom's  sacred  ray 
Beams  as  the  heavenly  orb  of  day. 
It  grows  more  fair  than  far  away 

In  other  soils. 
And  will  more  plenteously  repay 

The  labourer  s  to'ijis. 

YVHiere  freedom's  noblest  sons,  who  guide 
Her  noble  empire,  vast  and  wide. 
Cease,  when  their  public  years  subside. 

From  public  care. 
Court  the  mild  shade,  and  feci  a  pride 

Its  boughs  to  rear. 

WILLIAM'. 
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^^M  irAigMii^< 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  22,  1825. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  tlie  farmers  and  plant- 
ers to  the  foUowins;  notice,  relative  to  The  Balti- 
more Infirmap.y;  as  we  are  aware  that  many  valua- 
ble servants  on  their  estates,  are  rendered  useless 
or  even  burdensome  to  their  masters,  bj  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  which  may  generally  be  cured  by  an 
operation,  that  is  by  no  means  severe.  The  same 
remark  maybe  applied  to  cases  of  tumours  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  which  impede  action  or  ren- 
der labour  painful;  to  the  consequences  arisine;  from 
various  injuries;  to  fistulous  ulcers;  to  ulcers  with 
diseased  bone,  &c.  &.c.  Address  to  Doctor  Samuel 
Baker,  North  Charles-street,  or  to  Doctor  Richard 
Wilmot  Hall,  East  Lexington-street 

THE    BALTIMORE    INFIRMARY, 

In  Lombard-street,  near  the  University,  is  open 
every  day  for  the  reception  of  persons  with  diseases 
or  accidents  which  require  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment. The  institution  is  visited  daily  by  the  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon,  and  the  Examiners  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Faculty  of  Maiyland  and  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  are  invited  to  hold  con- 
sultations on  important  cases  when  admitted.  The 
sick  are  attended  at  all  hours  by  the  "Sisters  of 
Churitij,"  who  also  preside  over  the  economy  of  the 
house.  The  whole  expense  for  board,  washing,  and 
professional  care,  &c.  is  $3  per  week. 


ICJ^  All  persons  having  fine  animals  of  any  species, 
for  sale,  at  the  rattle  show  in  June,  would  do  well  to 
give  early  notice  in  the  Farmer,  where  they  may  do  it 
without  charge.  This  will  naturally  attract  buyers, 
and  good  prices  may  be  expected.  Would  the  Virginia 
papers  give  notice  to  their  patrons,  that  a  few  thorough 
bred  young  marcs  and  horses  would  command  a  fine 
price,  New-Vorkers  will  come  on  and  purchase,  if  they 
know  u-hat  will  be  for  sale. 


Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
met,  on  Thursday  the  1-fth,  at  the  residence  of  J.  B. 
Morris,  Esq.  Of  the  whole  board  there  were  but 
two  absent,  and  one  of  them  ^vas  not  in  the  state. 

Amoiig.-it  other  proceedings,  the  following  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

ResolvciL  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  three 
practical  farmers,  judges,  in  each  count)',  with  au- 
thority to  examine  and  report  upon  the  claims  of 
the  candidates  in  their  respective  counties,  for  the 
premiums  offered  for  best  managed  farms,  in  June, 
1826,  agreeably  to  the  scale  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  of  March  !  1 .  vol.  6,  page  401.  That  it 
be  the  duty  of  said  judges  to  proceed  conjointly,  on 
the  invitation  of  any  candidate,  to  tlie  actual  view 
of  his  farm;  and  that,  h;'^  ing  compared  the  merits 
of  the  several  claimants,  they  select  the  t«'o,  in 
their  respective  counties  which  they  think  best  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  of  the  society,  and  that  they 
make  particidar  report  to  this  board,  of  the  grounds 
of  their  decision;  with  an  account  of  the  expense, 
and  a  descrqition  of  the  manai;ement  and  .system 
of  cultivation  pursued  on  the  farms  so  selected;  and 
finally,  that  said  reports  be  sent  in  to  this  board,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  182(3. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  reports,  when  received 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  to  be  liy  them  appointed,  which  said 
committee  shall  be  required  to  comiiare  these  re- 
ports, and  from  the  besi  and  most  iiiq)artial  view  of 
the  merits  of  dilTerent  claimants,  they  shall  award 
the  premiums  offered,  as  above  mentioned  by  this 
society,  of  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  ^50.^  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  ■fi.iO.  for  the  sciond  best  farm. 

|Cj=*  J\'ote.  The  board  would  have  proceeded  to 
the  appointment  of  three  judges  in  each  county, 
but  it  was  deemed  best  to  jjostpone  that  until  the 
next  cattle  show,  on  the  first  and  second  of  June, 
when  it  is  supposed  the  appointment  can  be  made 
with  better  underst;inding. 

*  In  the  Farmer,  vl.  6,  p.ige  401,  there  is  a  mistake, 
Twenty  dollar?  are  there  otfercd  for  the  best  managed 
farm,  inste.'Ul  of  fifty  dollars.  Tlie  board  have  judged 
it  best  to  make  these  premiums  permanent. 


Foreign  News  beating  mi  Agriculture. 

Liverpool  papers  to  the  23d  of  March  have  been  re- 
ceived at  New-York. 

Prince  Metternich  had  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
were  connected  with  his  journey. 

The  accounts  from  Greece  are  of  a  favourable  nature. 
Constantinople  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  very  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the 
Sultan  and  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders,  had  not 
the  effect  of  ensuring  tranquility.  Accounts  from  Corfu 
state  that  the  campaign  had  begun  auspiciously,  and 
that  in  a  naval  engagement  off  Rhodes,  twenty-five 
transports  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  laden  with  troops, 
horses  and  provisions,  had  been  captured. 

Liverpool,  March  22. — We  have  had  a  fair  demand 
for  Cotton  during  the  past  week,  from  speculators  and 
the  trade;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  rather  belter  prices 
were  obtained.  The  sales  consist  of  6500  American, 
3800  Brazil,  2400  Egyptian,  and  400  East  India;  and 
the  imports,  6400  American,  1800  Brazil,  and  1600 
Egyptian.  Prices — Sea  Island,  26  to  36;  stained  do 
14  to  18,  Upland,  12  to  15;  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
12i  to  144;  New  Orleans,  13  to  16. 


Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  (not  Philadelphia) 
Agricultural  Society,  with  elegant  engravings,  pub 
lished,  and  for  sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer,  at  ^1  50. 

Tobacco. — Mr.  WiUiam  Bowie,  of  Prince  George 
county, iBold  sixty  hogsheads  for  $9J  per  hundred — 
Inspected,  the  past  week,  at  Warehouse  No.  1,  280 — 
at  No    2,  301 — total,  .SRI. 

The  price  quoted  for  white  wheat  is  that  of  an  actual 
sale;  but  the  lot  was  very  fine,  and  the  sale  perhaps  a 
few  cents  above  the  average  price. 


SEED,  GRAIN,  WINE,  &e. 

DeposUed  since  last  notice  xoith  the  Editor  of  the  ^imtrican 

Farmer,  for  the  use  of  his  subscribers. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  small  packet  of  Shiraz  To- 
bacco Seed,  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Sa- 
bine, secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
and  which  had  been  forwarded  from  Persia.  I  hope 
that  this  variety  of  tobacco  will  flourish  in  your  soil. 
Vou  are  well  apprised  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held.  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 
Albany,  Jipril  15,  1825.  DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

Yellow  Corn — weighing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel 
from  Isaac  Munroe,  Esq.,  with  the  following  note: 

'*I  send  you  the  corn  I  mentioned  to  you.  It  is  from 
the  Susquehanna,  and  is  deemed  by  good  judges  to  be 
of  very  superior  quality.  It  weighs  at  the  rate  of  bo 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  the  common  quality  rises 
to  about  50  pounds.  I.  M.'' 

Two  dozen  bottles  of  Scuppernonc  Wine,  from  North 
Carolina — one  doz.  for  the  Editor,  and  one  for  the  Mary 
land  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  exhibition  in  Juno. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  a  description  of  the  cele- 
brated "Clinton  r<K)es,"  and  an,  account  of  their  presen 
tation. 
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to 
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to 

BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 

9 

9 

10 

.BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

lb. 

6  5C 

8 

COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

— 

n 

21 

20 

25 

do.   Common, 

— 

15 

16 

18 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

— 

27 

28 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 

— 

22 

.24 

COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

— 

40 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

— 

each  number  to  No.  18. 

— 

CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

— 

12 

13 

14 

16 
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10 
6 

11 
8 

10 
10 

12 

CHEESE 

12 

FE-iVTHERS,  Liv«, .  .  . 

— 

32 

33 

FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  new 

bbl 

2  25 

2  50 

Shad,  trimmed,  new, 

— 

7 

7  50 

FLAXSEED,  Rough,.  . 

bush 

80 

85 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

bbl. 

4  87 

Fine,  



4  37 
4  75 

4  50 

4  87 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX, 

lb. 

9 

11 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

25  1b 

5 

GRAIN.  Indian  Corn,  . 

bush 

37 

39 

Wheat,  White, .... 

— 

1   05 

1    12 

do.       Red, 

— 

I   GO 

1  05 

Rye 

— 

37 

40 

Barley, 

— 

50 

Clover  Seed, 

— 

3  25 

3  50 

3  75 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

— 

1 

Oats 

— 

22 

25 
none 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  Wliite 

— 

none 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

ton 

215 

HOGS'  LARD 

lb. 

9 

LIME 

bush 

23 

25 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Ih. 

24 

27 

Eastern  Tan 

— 

18 

20 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 

gal. 

27 

33 

37 

s<(l 

ME^L,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

bbl. 

2  37 

t 

NAILS,  Pa.'Od 

lb. 

6i 

7 

7 

8 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

bbl. 

1  50 

!    75 

Pitch, 

— 

1   SO 
2 

1  75 

2  50 

2 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .   . 

OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 

Kal- 

25 

27 

Linseed,    

65 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

bbl 

14 

15 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

— 

10  50 

II 

PLASTER,  cargo  price. 

ton. 

6   -5 

POTATOES 

bush 

33 

RICE,  fresh 

c.lb. 

3  50 

4  25 

5 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White. 

lb. 

14 

18 

do.           Brown,   . 

— 

6 

8 

8 

10 

WHISKEY,  I  St  proof,   . 

gal. 

23 

27 

37 

75 

PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 

65 

82 

1 

1  2S 

APPLEBRANDY,  Ist  pr 

— 

27 

37 

SUGARS,  Havana  White. 

c.lb 

13  00 

13  50 

14 

do.        Brown,  .  . 

— 

10 

Louisiana, 

— 

8  25 

9 

Loaf, 

lb. 

15 

24 

15 

25 

— 

15 
1    10 

16 

16 
1   25 

17 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

— 

7 

8 

Mace 

z 

3  00 
2  50 

3  50 
3  00 

Nutmegs, 

5ush 

20 
44 

25 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Turk's  Island,    .... 

— 

49 

Ground   Alum,  .... 

— 

50 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

cwt. 

9  25 

10 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

gal. 

2  50 

S  25 

3  00 

4  00 

do.          L.  M.  .  . 

1   75 

2 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

— 

1    10 

1    15 

Lisbon, 

— 

1   30 

Sherry, •  .  . 

— 

1   10 

1    15 

1   50 

1   75 

Claret 

doz. 

3 

7 

Port,  first  qualitv,    .  . 

gal. 

2 

2  50 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

lb. 

40 

45 

1  unM-nshet^ 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

— 

30 

35 

Common,  Country,    . 

— 

20 

30 

J  fafc's. 

.Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 

— 

30 

35 
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Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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AGRICULSUKE. 


PUOCEEDINGS  OK  A(,UICl XTURAL  SO- 
CIETIKS. 

Communkatcilfor  ptMicalion  in  the  ^imcrican  Farmer. 
UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIRTV. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  Mana^jrs  of  (he  Union 
Asrii-ultiiral  Society,  which  wo  insert  in  tliis  day's 
paper,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  Airri- 
culUiral  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens;  and  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  the 
appeal  to  the  comjnunity  which  will  he  found  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  it,  made,  in  support  of  an  institution 
wliieh  hoUls  out  a  hi^h  promisi-  of  general  utility,  if 
it  meet  but  with  that  support  w  liich  the  interest  and 
wehare  of  all  our  Aijricultuiahsts  imperiously  de- 
mand. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural .Society,  the  i'ollowing  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed oliiccrs  of  the  institution  for  the  present  year: 
John  Couper,  sen.  Prciideiil. 
Joseph  Law,  !.■<<  yice-Presiilvnf. 
James  S-MITh,  -id  Vice-President. 
Ja-iies  H.  Covper,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 
James  Troup,  JVeasurcr. 
Joseph  Jones,         ^ 
Charles  West,      }.Slaiiding  Committee. 
1).  II.  Braii.sford,3 

Report  of  the  Uoard  of  Managers  to  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  10th 
Feb.  lS2o. 

In  com|iIiancc  with  the  duty  enjoined  on  the 
Board  of  Alan.igers  by  the  constitution,  the  foUoiv- 
ing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  carUest  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
Board,  al'ter  its  organization,  was  given  to  promote 
the  various  objects  of  the  I^ociety  as  far  as  the  limit- 
ed means  within  their  reach  admitted.  On  mature 
consideration,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  most 
valuable  practical  results  would  be  attained,  by  di- 
recting the  resourc  s  „f  the  Society  exclusively,  for 
the  present  3 ear,  to  the  establishment  of  piemiums. 
These  were  announced  at  an  early  period  of  the  last 
summer,  and  having  been  recently  republished,  it  w  ill 
be  necessary  only  for  the  Board,  on  this  occasion,  to 
submit  to  the  Societj'  the  principles  which  ha\'e 
gov;'riied  them  in  the  selection  of  the  objects  of  en- 
couragement. 

These  have  been,  to  bring  to  perfection  the  cul- 
ture of  the  primary  staples;  to  encourage  that  of  the 
secondary  crops;  which  contribute  to  subsistence 
and  comfort;  and  to  introduce  new  and  valuable 
productions. 

In  reference  to  the  first  class  of  objects,  they  have 
oft'cred  encouragement  for  the  most  successful  cul- 
ture only  of  each  product.  'I'hej'  are  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  importance  of  directing  attention  lo  spe- 
cific inijiiiry,  in  connection  wi'.h  the  general  mode,  of 
culture;  which,  if  judiciously  selected,  by  confining 
observation  and  experiment  to  a  single  and  deliiiite 
point,  will  be  more  likely  to  !ead  to  distinct  and 
useful  knowledge,  than  if  diverteJ  lo  many.  So 
strongly  impressed  are  the  Board  with  the  ellicacy 
of  this  mode  of  investigation,  that  the  objects  of  the 
premiums  cstablishi^d,  would,  in  part,  have  been  se- 
lected on  tliis  principle,  had  they  not  deemed  it  im- 
portant, as  a  preparatory  step,  to  procure  general 
information  as  to  the  beSt  mode  of  culture  in  each 
case;  and  thu.s  to  enable  the  Society  to  direct  in- 
quiry with  more  certainty,  to  the  remedy  of  dell- 
eiencics,  or  to  the  prosecution  of  improvement. 

In  catling  the  attention  of  the  community  (o  the 
improvement  of  secondary  crops,  the  Board  have 
been  governed  by  tlie  double  moli,ve,  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  those  sections  ol  the  country  which 
ofler  no  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  primary 
stajjles;  and  of  drawing  a  pait  of  the  labour  and  sliill 
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of  the  more  favoured  districts  from  the  absorbing  I 
pursuit  of  one  object,  and  of  directing  them  to  (hose! 
which  tend  in  a  greater  degree  to  domestic  economy, 
comfort  and  happiness.  I'his  is  a  subject  fruitful  in 
remark,  and  pregnant  in  important  consequences  to 
the  advancement  and  happiness  of  the  community;  | 
but  the  hmitsof  this  report  admit  only  of  an  allusion 
to  it,  aii'i  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that 
where  indusiiy  has  been  directed  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  public  im- 
provement and  |irivate  happiness  have  lb. lowed  in 
its  train; — but  on  the  contrary,  where  the  pursuit  of 
one  object,  however  lucrative,  has  absorbed  atten- 
tion,— embarrassment,  the  want  of  comfort,  tlie  ab- 
sence of  improvement,  unhappiness,  and  vice  have 
been  the  consequences.  A\  e  need  but  name  the 
mining  countries  of  Ameiica — the  tobacco  districts 
of  iMaiyland  and  Virginia — and  the  cotton  gro\ving 
states  ol'  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness ol  these  remarks,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
fact,  that  the  true  wealth  of  a  country  consists  not  in 
the  mere  amount  of  its  gross  production,  but  in  its 
augmented  means  of  subsistence,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. 

As  the  introduction  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
hemp,  and  the  revival  of  the  culture  of  the  indigo, 
from  their  intrinsic  importance  and  peculiar  adap- 
tation lo  our  climate,  have  held  out  the  highest  pro- 
mise of  utility  and  success,  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Board  has  been  particularly  direct- 
ed to  their  encouragement.  They  are  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  important  etlects  w liieh  may  result 
from  the  extended  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
and  therefore  beg  leave  to  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  (he  Society,  whUe  their  attention  is  requested  to 
a  few  remarks  tending  to  show — the  probahility 
that  they  may  be  made  to  flourish  in  our  climate; — 
their  value  as  objects  of  culture; — their  influence  on 
the  comlbrt  and  happiness  of  the  community; — and 
the  advantages  which  they  ofler  in  reference  to  our 
peculiar  situation  and  wants. 

The  range  of  climate  which  admits  of  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  is  so  extensive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  thai 
all  parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  stiites  are  adapt- 
ed to  it.  In  Europe,  the  region  for  the  finest  wines 
extends  from  the  36^-  to  the  49"  degree  of  latitude, 
which  by  a  comp;uison  ot  the  growth  of  the  same 
vegetable  productions  on  llie  t'^vo  continents,  pos- 
sesses the  climate  of  that  portion  of  this,  embraced 
within  the  -21"  and  10".  If  furtlier  confirmation 
were  necessary,  it  may  be  obtained  in  our  own 
country,  in  the  fact  that  vineyards  have  been  estali 
lished  many  degrees  north  of  us,  with  the  inost 
flattering  prospects  of  success.  Tliatour  chmati:  is 
not  too  warm,  we  have  every  reason  to  belie\e, 
Irom  the  circumstances  tliat  some  of  the  clioio  st 
ivines  of  Europe  are  produced  in  the  more  southern 
latitudes;  and  that  the  finest  kinds  of  grapes  require 
a  long  and  warm  season  to  mature  them.  But  we 
have  stronger  facts  than  any  to  be  derived  from 
eompaiison  and  analogy,  anil  which  are  only  less 
conclusive  than  the  establishment  of  vineyards  on 
;in  exten.sive  scale: — the  luxuriant  and  fiinllul  growth 
of  the  vine  in  almost  every  variety  of  our  soil  in 
ivhich  it  has  been  planted,  iiarticularly  in  tiie  sandy 
lands  a. little  removed  from  the  ocean,  when  in  des- 
pite of  neglect  and  ignorance,  it  luxuriates  as  if  ve- 
getating in  an  indigenous  clime. 

The  ncit  inquiry  is,  whether  our  soil  is  favoura- 
ble to  the  grow  ih  of  the  vine.  Of  this  we  have  the 
must  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  fact  just  mentioned, 
and  ill  the  declaration  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  the 
iiighcst  French  authori  y  in  agriculture,  that  the 
soils  best  adapted  to  produce  the  finest  qualities  of 
ivine,  are  those  ivhich  arc  sandy  and  gravelly;  antl 
that  the  vine  thrives  best  in  the  poorest  soils.  Ad- 
mitting its  successful  culture,  the  question  occurs 
whether  it  can  be  made  piofitable.  On  the  aullio- 
I'ily  of  Cluqjtal,  we  are  informed  that  there  are  in 
France,  1,350,400  acres  of  land  cmjiloyed  in  tiie 


culture  of  the  vine,  yielding  an  annual  value  of 
^100.8011,000,  being  #75  to  the  acre  nearly.  The 
result  of  Arthur  Young's  iiKpiiries  in  France  as 
early  as  1789,  was  that  the  average  product  per 
acre  amounted  to  ^7.40  from  arable  lands,  and 
from  vines  to  S3'J.37.  That  the  i>Uerei>t  on  ca- 
pital invested  in  the  first  was  :i ;  [ler  cent. — in  the 
latter  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  The  rent  given  for 
arable  lands  was  %o  50  per  acre,  for  that  in  vines, 
Sn. — The  diirercncc  in  favour  of  vines  being  nearly 
as  0  to  1.  The  annuid  production  of  the  vineyanl 
at  Vevayj  on  the  Ohio,  has  been  stated  at  250  gal- 
lons to  the  acre;  which,  at  30  cents  the  gallon,  gives 
a  value  of  §7:>.  AVe  may  assume  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States  about  800,000  acres  of  land  em 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  exported  cotton,  which 
yielded  in  I82.i,  173,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
S-i0,445,520,  being  jp25.50  per  acre. — The  usual 
crop  of  sea  island  cotton  does  not  average  more  than 
150  pounds  to  the  acre,  which,  at  30  cents,  gives  a 
value  of  ij45. — It  appears  therefore  the  average  va- 
lue of  the  production  of  the  vine  is  three  times  that 
of  cotton  generally,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
greater  than  that  of  sea-island.  This  superiority 
can  be  supported  in  a  comparison  with  any  other  of 
our  primary  staples.  It  is  believed  that  the  labour 
ilevoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vhie,  does  not  exceed 
that  of  cotton. 

The  olive  has  been  the  theme  of  panegyric  in  all 
ages.  The  iniigination  of  the  poet  has  delight- 
ed to  associate  it  with  the  blessings  that  flow  from 
peace  and  plcntj',  while  the  judgment  of  the  philo- 
sopher has  placed  it  among  the  first  in  rank  of  those 
gifts  of  a  beneficent  Providence  which  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  The  ancients  have  conveyed  to  us 
(he  strongest  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  among  them,  in  that  beautiful  fable  of 
their  mythology,  where,  in  the  contest  between  two 
of  their  deities  w'lio  should  produce  the  gift  the  most 
beneficial  to  mankind,  the  Goddess  of  VVisdom  ob- 
tains the  prize,  by  causing  the  olive-tree  to  spring 
from  the  ground. 

Air.  Jeflcrson,  in  his  letter  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina,  says  of  it,  "of  all  the  gifts 
of  heaven  to  man,  it  is  next  to  the  most  precious,  if 
it  be  not  the  mo^t  precious."  This  testinion}'  in  its 
favour  was  the  result  of  extensive  and  particular 
observation;  and  would  in  itself  he  sufficient  to  in- 
cite to  the  inquiry,  ivhethcr  it  could  be  introduced 
among  us.  Tiiis  is  a  question  v\iiic!i  we  are  unable 
to  answer  as  sutisfitcloii!}'  as  could  be  wislied.  But, 
that  the  probability  of  success  is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  attempt,  we  hope  to  shoiv  by  the  following  brief 
view. 

The  olive  flourishes  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  Jtith  and  44th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, nearly  equivalent  to  the  iiith  and  oltli  of  our 
continent.  But  we  have  a  safer  guide  than  that  of 
a  reference  to  climate,  in  the  growth  of  the  orange 
tree,  which  is  known  to  be  much  more  susceptible 
to  injury  from  frost  than  the  olive,  and  ceases  to 
exist  when  tiie  latter  is  stiil  found  to  flourish. 

Hieres,  one  of  the  most  southern  points  of  France, 
is  the  only  one  in  that  kingdom  at  which  (he  orange 
will  thrive  in  the  ojilm  air;  and  it  has  even  there 
not  been  exempt  from  frosts  w  liich  have  cut  it  down 
to  the  ground.  To  tiie  north  ot  liiis  lies  that  dis- 
trict of  Provence  so  celebrated  for  its  oil.  As  the 
orange  thrives  on  the  milder  situations  of  our  coast, 
we  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  at  those  points 
at  least,  the  olive  will  be  found  to  succeed.  There 
are  al.so  good  grounds  to  presume  that  it  may  be 
cultivated  at  almost  any  part  of  the  maridme  sec- 
tion of  our  state. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  our  soil  opposed  to  its 
introduction,  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  high  authority  already  quoted,  that 
'•the  nature  of  the  soil  is  of  little  consequence,  if  it 
be  dry,"  and  "that  they  require  so  hltle  nourish- 
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iiient,  that  il'  (he  soil  be  fit  for  any  other  production, 
it  may  be  cultivated  amona;  the  olive  trees  without 
injurinu;  them."  In  the  thin,  dry  soil  of  Attica  the 
olive  finds  its  most  congenial  residence.  The  profit 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  its  culture, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances,  that  100 
trees  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre  of  land,  each  of 
which  will  yield  annually  an  average  of  10  pounds 
of  oil,  which,  at  the  moderate  price  of  10  cents  the 
pound,  gives  a  value  per  acre  of  $100. 

Valuable  as  the  olive  and  the  vine  are,  as  highly 
productive  objects  of  culture,  their  importance  is 
immeasurably  increased  when  they  are  considered 
in  reference  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  our  country. 
Who  that  casts  his  eyes  over  that  wide  extent  of 
waste  and  sterile  soil,  which,  with  the  trilling  excep- 
tion of  a  few  islands  and  narrow  strips  on  water 
eourses, spreads  fromthe  Atlantic  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  interior,  and  which  appears  by 
nature  and  an  improvident  custom  of  burning,  doom- 
ed to  the  eternal  curse  of  barrenness,  will  attempt 
to  estimate  the  advantages  which  will  fiow  from  tiie 
introduction  of  plants  which  may  convert  that  waste 
into  a  garden,  and  change  that  curse  of  barrenness 
into  a  blessing  of  fruilfulncss?  What  heart  that  de- 
lights in  the  contemplation  of  human  happiness,  can 
ineasnre  the  value  of  that  which  shall  people  with 
a  dense,  comfortable  and  well  informed  population, 
this  almost  uninhidjited  region?  W'ho  will  attempt 
to  predict  the  effects  on  the  future  destinies  of  our 
country,  of  a  cvdture,  the  tendency  of  which  will 
be  to  substitute  a  class  of  free  laboiu'ers  for  one  of! 
slaves — which  presents  the  011I3'  obvious  remedy  fori 
the  evils  of  an  institution  that  all  deplore,  and  all 
despair  to  remedy. 

But  there  is  another  motive  ivhy  we  should  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  arti- 
cles of  culture,  which  may  prove  more  cogent  than 
those  which  have  been  enumerated,  because,  bear- 
ing more  directly  on  our  immediate  interests — it  is 
the  necessity  which  is  forced  upon  us  of  finding 
some  substitute  for  the  rapidly  depreciating  staple, 
cotton.  VV'hen  we  reflect  that  tlie  United  States 
furnish  to  Europe  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton 
HOW  used  in  her  manufactures,  that  tlie  extent  of  land 
occupied  in  its  culture  is  not  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  tills  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Liberty; 
(hat  it  comprises  but  a  fortieth  of  this  state;  not  a  two 
hundredth  part  of  our  territory  congenial  to  its  cul- 
ture; that  the  vast  regions  of  South  Amcrica,endQvved 
hy  nature  with  a  chmate  and  soil  surpassed  by  none, 
are  now  awakening  into  a  developement  of  their 
great  resources;  that  the  facilities  of  commerce 
bring  into  competition  the  [iroductions  of  the  most 
remote  nations — ivhen  \ve  consider  the  ease  of  the 
culture,  the  simplicity  of  the  preparation,  and  the 
small  ainount  of  capital  invested  in  the  growth  of 
cotton,  can  we  estimate  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  cultivated?  Can  we  believe  that  its  production 
will  cease  to  be  augmented,  until,  like  all  other  great 
agricultural  products  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
many  regions,  it  shall  merely  defray  the  expenses 
of  cultivation  and  of  subsistence. 

The  increase  of  consumjilion  has,  until  within  a 
few  years,  been  commensurate  with  the  production. 
Uut  it  is  obvious  that  this  ratio  could  not  lon^-  exist; 
and  we  have  already  found  by  a  steady  reduction  of 
prices,  that  the  I'.tti  r  has  gone  beyond  the  former. 

Since  1818  there  has  been  an  almost  continued  de- 
cline. In  1818  the  average  price  of  all  ojr  cottons 
was  3i  cents  per  lb.;  during  the  succeeding  years 
24  cents,  17  cents,  l(i  cents,  16i  cents — untd  in 
18-2;}  it  had  sunk  to  less  than  12  cents.  This  de- 
preciation has  been  almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
increased  production. 

In  1819,  we  exported    .     .     .     87,997,045  lbs. 

In  1823, 173,723,270 

But  while  the  production  of  the   latter  year  nearly 
doubled  that  of  the  (brmer,  the  procdds  of  it  liave 
een  actually  less  by  half  a  million  of  dollars. 


'I'he  Board  of  Managers  would  here  ivillingly 
dose  this  report,  did  they  not  feel  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  allude  to  a  subject  which  must  diminish  the 
utility,  and  threatens  even  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ence of  this  society — the  want  of  zeal  evinced  by 
the  community  in  support  of  it.  As  they  cannot 
regard  this  indifference  as  proceeding  from  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  good  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  institutions  of  this  character,  they  are 
induced  to  make  a  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  of 
the  arguments  in  their  favour,  which  although  trile. 
may  yet  find  an  excuse  for  their  repetition,  in  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling. 

That  agricultural  societies  are  the  means  of  con- 
centrating scattered  facts;  that  by  bringing  into  no- 
tice different  practices  they  afford  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  the  best,  and  of  giving  to  them  a  diffu- 
sive circulation;  that  they  incite  to  inquiry  and 
useful  experiment;  direct  public  attention  to  the 
perfecting  of  improvements  and  to  the  correction 
of  evils;  that  they  excite  a  generous  spirit  of  emu- 
lation among  agriculturists,  and  produce  a  union  of 
feeling  and  concert  of  action  on  all  subjects  impor- 
tant to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  are  effects 
no  longer  to  be  classed  among  speculative  truths, 
but  recorded  facts. 

The  importance  of  these  objects  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  their  mere  enumeration.  But 
if  confirmation  were  necessary,  it  will  only  be  re- 
quisite to  direct  our  attention  to  the  other  classes  of  1 
society  to  perceive  the  advantages  which  they  have 
dcri\'ed  from  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  a  concert 
of  action.  We  find  them  occupying  a  rank,  which 
is  the  effect  rather  of  unity  of  thought  and  of  ac- 
tion, than  of  their  intrinsic  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  perceived  agriculture  a  pur- 
suit which  has  been  pronounced  in  all  ages,  by  re 
llectiug  and  philosophical  minds,  to  be  the  first  in 
usefulness  and  the  first  in  dignity,  depressed  the 
lowest  in  rank  of  the  great  pursuits  of  society — its 
practice  consigned  to  the  most  ignorant,  and  its 
principles  limited  to  vague  empiricism.  It  is  only 
since  philosophical  minds  have  carried  into  the 
field  the  deductions  of  the  closet,  and  correct  obser- 
vations of  facts  have  lieen  generalized  by  the  lights 
and  principles  of  science,  that  agriculture  has  be- 
gun to  assume  its  proper  rank.  The  first  effort  of 
its  intelligent  members  has  been  to  estabhsh  agricul- 
tural societies,  being  well  aware  that  a  coUision  of 
ideas  would  elicit  information,  and  that  by  the  dif- 
!"usion  of  information  the  surest  foundation  would  lie 
laid  for  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  pursuit.  The 
result  has  every  where  realized  these  just  anticipa- 
tions. Where  intelligent  agriculturists  are,  there 
are  to  be  found  agricultural  societies;  and  ivhere 
agricultural  societies  exists  there  the  march  of  im- 
provement has  been  rapid  and  steady. 

By  agricultural  societies,  we  mean  not  those  abor- 
tive associations,  which  are  societies  in  name,  but 
not  in  fact— vvliich  are  organized  at  a  moment  of 
excitement,  but  uhich  are  destined  even  at  their 
birth  to  witness  the  decay  of  the  feeling  which  pro- 
duced them — which  linger  through  a  short  period  of 
forced  existence,  and  then  i>ass  away,  leaving  be- 
hind the  painful  conviction  that  there  is  not  in  the 
community,  enough  of  zeal,  or  of  intelligence,  to 
devote  a  little  exertion,  a  little  time, — to  make  a 
small  sacrifice  of  selfish  ease  to  an  object  of  high 
public  utility.  But  by  agricultural  societies,  we 
mean  institutions  supported  by  the  combined  zeal, 
talent  and  mformation  of.  the  community— institu- 
tions to  which  every  member  brings  his  portion  of 
useful  knowledge,  while  he  receives  that  which  is 
furnished  by  others.  And  where  a  conviction  exists 
that  it  is  not  on  the  exertions  of  the  few,  but  of  the 
many,  that  they  can  be  either  upheld  or  rendered 
extensively  useful. 

If  such  are  the  objects  to  be  obtained  from  the 
formation  of  agricultural  societies,  the  members  of 
tlijb  community  are  called  upon  to  give  them  the 


support  of  tlicir  best  exertions,  unless  it  can  be 
sho\vn  that  our  agriculture  has  an-ived  at  the  point 
of  perfection. 

Is  this  the  fact?  Is  the  practice  of  our  planters  in 
the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  our  numerous  products- 
conducted  on  fixed,  accurate  and  scientific  princi- 
ples? Have  we  a  rotation  of  crops  adapted  to  our 
soils  and  to  our  climate?  Is  an  extensive  system  of 
manuring  adopted, or  are  we  as  yet  but  awakening  to 
the  discovery  that  a  fallow  is  preferable  to  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  an  exhausting  crop?  Is  there 
no  useful  knowledge  to  be  acquired  of  the  nature 
and  preventives  of  the  diseases  to  which  our  most 
valuable  plants  are  exposed?  Do  our  plantations 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  permanent  and  economi- 
cal improvements,  of  neatness,  of  order,  of  com- 
fort, and  of  plenty?  To  these  questions  we  will  not 
reply.  But  to  those  who  cannot,  it  must  be  said 
that  they  have  yet  much  to  learn. 

We  are  aware  that  the  disasters  of  the  last  year 
and  the  general  embarrassments  of  our  communi- 
ty, have  produced  a  wide  spread  feeling  of  depres- 
sion. We  know  that  the  moment  of  despondency 
is  not  the  most  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution,  whose  foundation  is  peculiarly  the  spirit 
of  its  members.  But  we  also  know  that  accumulat- 
ing embarrassments  call  for  increased  exertion;  and 
that  new  disasters  are  only  to  be  obviated  by  (he 
acquisition  of  new  skill.  Do  we  perceive  that  our 
staple  product.s  have  declined  in  value?  Is  this  re- 
duction in  our  incomes  to  be  counteracted  by  relax- 
ing our  exertions  and  giving  way  to  despondency — 
or  by  the  application  of  greater  skill  to  increase 
production,  and  by  judicious  economy  to  diminish 
expenditure? 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  of  the  importance 
of  agTicultural  societies,  in  reference  to  their  effects 
on  that  class  of  the  community  of  which  we  are 
members, — their  tendency  to  elevate  agricultural 
pursuits  to  their  proper  rank,  by  inculcating  large 
and  liberal  views,  and  by  establishing  its  practices 
on  precise  and  scientific  ])rinciples.  VVe  hold  it  to 
be  incontrovertible,  that  kno^vledge  which  consti- 
tutes power,  is  tlie  source  also  of  refined  feeling  and 
elevated  thought — th;it  in  proportion  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  information,  will  be  that  of  pure  tastes  and 
lofty  virtues.  How  much,  therefore,  should  those 
institutions  be  encouraged  in  a  country,  whose  go- 
vernment has  no  foundation  but  that  of  public 
opinion — ^and  no  security  from  that  o])inion,  but  in 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  members!  How 
much  the  more  should  it  be  cherished  among  that 
class,  which,  constituting  five-sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  destined  by  its  num- 
liers.  its  haJjits,  its  removal  from  the  vices  which 
corrupt,  and  the  passions  which  agitate  more  dense 
communities,  to  exercise  by  its  virtues  a  purifying 
iniluence  on  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  nation — 
and  by  its  numbers  and  its  intelligence  to  resist  the 
progress  of  poner  and  licentiousness.  For  our- 
selves, whose  wealth,  whose  happiness,  \vliose  con- 
sequence in  society,  whose  dignity  in  the  scale  of 
existence,  is  so  ultimately  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession,  what  arguments  should 
be  necessary  to  e.xcile  to  the  encouragement  of 
whatever  may  have  e\  en  a  remote  tendency  to  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  the  encomium  of  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  antiiiuity.— •'that  there  was  nothing  supe- 
rior, nothing  more  fruitful,  nothing  more  dehght- 
ful,  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  liberal  mind,  titan 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture." 


Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 

AGUICULTITR.IL    SOCIETY    OF    ALBEMARLE. 

J^onday,  .tfril  It,   1824. 
The  following  Report  from  a  committee  appoint- 
ed for  the  especial  purpose,  was  received,  read,  -.mH 
after  some  amendments,  adopted  by  the  Society,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  American  Fainter. 
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The  Committee  appdiiitni  at  tlie  last  mcetins;  to 
prepare  and  report  a  jilaii  for  an  As;ricult\iral  Ex- 
liibition  anil  Fair,  to  be  laid  by  the  soeiety  in  the 
autumn  of  18-25,  have  given  to"  the  subject  all  the 
consideration  uhieh.  in  their  opinion  is  due  to  it, 
from  the  unlimited  disi  letion  coulVrred  on  them  in 
tlieir  appoiiitnient.  Ke^ardina;  it  mainly  as  an  at- 
tempt to  re\ive  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  the  soeie- 
t}-,  which,  much  to  our  reproach,  has  been  too  long 
dormant;  considering  the  subject  as  novel  and  un- 
tried among  us,  and  having  a  due  regard  to  the 
actual  funds  of  the  society,  the  committee  in  re- 
commending a  first  essay,  are  induced  to  limit  the 
exhibition  to  a  few  subjects  most  conformable  to  the 
objects  which  the  society  has  in  view,  and  best  cal- 
culated in  their  opinion  to  attract  public  attention. 
These  consist, 

1st.  Of  Agricultural  Implements,  and  particular- 
ly the  Plough,  the  perfection  of  which  ought  to 
claim  our  first  attention,  as  it  is  the  chief  instru- 
ment for  dividing  the  soil,  and  of  course  the  basis 
of  all  our  husbandry. 

'id.  Fine  Breeding  animals,  calculated  for  the 
saddle  or  draft,  for  food  or  clothing,  which  will 
comprehend  horses  and  mules,  neat  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep. 

3d.  Domestic  Manufactui-es,  in  which  the  ladies 
of  our  state  will  not  be  excluded  from  a  due  parti- 
cipation in  our  exertions,  or  a  patriotic  and  praise- 
worthy emulation  in  that  branch  of  industry  which 
is  hkely  to  become  the  only  source  of  clothing  left 
to  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  efibrts  of  the  last  scs 
sion  of  congress,  to  diminish  our  imports,  by  an  in 
creased  tarift'  of  duties.  These  will  comprehend 
fabrics  wrought  of  wool  and  cotton,  either  separate 
or  mixed,  of  flax  and  of  hemp.  Your  committee 
are  aware  that  there  are  manj'  other  subjects  emi 
nently  entitled  to  the  society's  encouragement — but 
at  present  they  will  confine  their  recommendation 
to  tJiose  above  enumerated,  and  now  submit  the 
following  scheme: 

The  Society  will  hold  an  Exhibition  and  Fair  of 
Agricultural  Implements,  Live  Stock,  and  Domestic 
Manufactures,  in  Charlottesville  and  its  vicinity,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  8th  and  9th  days  of 
November  next,  (18-25,)  and  offer  the  following 
premiums  to  be  then  and  there  awarded: 

Jii^riciiUural  Implements. 

For  the  best  plough,  to  be  tested  by  actual  ti-ial, 
simplicity  of  construction,  efficiency  of  perform- 
ance and  facility  of  draft  to  be  considered,     $10 
For  the  best  constructed  wheat  fan,  5 

For- the  best  straw  cutter,  5 

Live  Sloek — 1st,  cattle. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  six,  nor  less 

than  two  years  old,  jJlO 

For  the  second  best,  do.  •  5 

For  the  best  cow,  not  more  than  seven  nor  less 

than  three  years  old,  10 

For  the  second  best,  do.  5 

For  the  best  yoke  of  working  oxen,  not  more 
than  eight  iior  less  than  four  years  old — refe- 
rence being  had  to  tlieir  performance  at  the 
plmigh,  1 0 

For  the  second  best,  do.  5 

For  the  best  fatted  or,  not  more  than  nine  nor 
less  than  three  years  old,  reference  being  had 
to  the  mode  of  feeding,  8 

For  the  second  best,  do.  5 

2(/. HORSES. 

For  the  Stallion  best  calculated  to  improve  our 
breed  of  ihaft  horses,  not  more  than  nine  nor 
less  than  three  years  old,  20 

For  the  Stallion  best  calculated  to  improve  our 
breed  of  ridiiig  horses,  do.  do.  20 

For  the  best  brood  mare,  not  more  tlian  nine 
tior  less  than  tliree  years  old,  10 


For  the  second  best,  do.  do.  5 

For  the  best  colt,  not  over  two  years  old  the 

preceding  spring,  -      5 

For  the  second  best,  do.  4 

Ml. — SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar,  not  more  than  four  nor  less 

than  one  j-ear  old,  5 

For  the  second  best,  do.  3 

For  the  best  sow,  not  more  than  four  nor  less 

than  one  year  old,  5 

For  the  second  best,  do.  3 

'Uh. — SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Ram,  not  more  than  four  years  nor 

less  than  18  months  old,  5 

For  the  second  best,  do.  3 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  four  in 
number,  5 

Ploughmen. 

For  the  best  ploughman  with  horses,  6 

For  the  best  do.  wilh  oxen,  5 

Domestic  Manufactures. 

For  the  licst  piece  of  linen  cloth,  for  shirting  or 
sheeting,  one  yard  wide  and  not  less  than  ten 
yards  long,  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  flannel,  7-8ths  wide,  and 
not  less  than  ten  yards  long,  5 

For  the  best  carpeting,  one  yard  wide  and  not 
less  than  tvventj'  yards  long,  10 

For  the  best  piece  of  woollen  cloth  3-4ths  wide 
and  not  less  than  ten  yards  long. 

For  the  best  pair  of  blankets,  not  less  than  two 
yards  wide  nor  2i  long. 

For  the  best  piece  of  woollen  vesting,  not  less 
than  3-4ths  wide  nor  ten  jards  long. 

For  the  best  woollen  counterpane. 

For  the  best  cotton         do. 

For  the  best  woollen  knit  hose,  not  less  than 
t\vo  pair. 

For  the  best  man's  hat,  made  of  grass,  straiv, 
chip,  or  other  vegetable  material. 

For  the  best  woman's  hat  or  bonnet,  do.  10 

For  the  best  piece  of  cotton  shirting  or  sheet- 
ing, not  less  than  3-4ths  wide  nor  ten  yards 
long. 

For  the  best  piece  of  cotton  vesting,  not  less 
than  3-4ths  wide  nor  ten  yards  long. 

Persons  from  any  state  may  become  competitors 
for  premiums  oftered  for  agricultural  implements; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  ploughs  in  particular  are 
invited  to  offer  their  productions  for  trial.  Those 
oflTered  for  live  stock,  shall  be  confined  exclusively 
to  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  either  have 
bred  or  oivned  the  animal  offered  at  least  4  mouths 
immediately  preceding  the  exhibition;  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  breeding  animals  shall  give  a 
pledge  not.to  remove  them  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  society  for  the  next  ensuing  t^velve  months. 

Premiums  for  Domestic  Manufactures  shall  be 
confined  to  persons  li\-ing  ivithin  the  precincts  of 
the  society,  (that  is  to  say,  in  some  county  of  the 
state  in  which  a  member  or  members  reside,)  which 
must  have  been  wrought  in  their  families.  In  every 
case  where  the  judges  shall  think  the  article  offered 
for  premium  is  unworthy  of  distinction,  the  right  of 
rejecting  is  reserved,  and  in  every  case  they  will 
require  such  evidence  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to 
establish  the  claim. 

A  conuiiittee  of  five  members  shall  be  ap|)ointed, 
who  shall  he  styled  "the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ment," to  do  all  things  proper  and  necessary  to 
carry  the  foregoing  plan  into  effect — such  as  to 
select  ground  for  a  ploughing  match,  have  pens 
erected  for  stock,  appoint  a  deposite  for  manufac- 
tures, appoint  judges  for  each,  &.c.  and  report  their 
arrangements  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
Extract  from  the  minutes, 

P.  MINOR,  See'nj. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  F,\RMER. 

Wwile  Island,  .Ipril  IH,  1825. 
Mr.  Fessenden, 

Formally  j-ears  past  there  has  prevailed  a  scarci- 
ty of  stone  fruit  in  this  state,  particularly  in  and 
near  the  seaports.  My  garden  is  on  a  .sand  bank 
by  the  sea  shore,  but  nine  miles  from  the  open 
ocean;  a  small  lot  crowded  w  i  h  fruit  trees.  Apples 
do  not  bear  well;  pear  trees  will  not  thrive  on  its 
soil;  but  peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees  bear  well 
with  the  proper  management,  which  is  as  follows: 

Canker  worms,  &.c.  were  wont  to  attack  my  [ilura 
trees — the  leaves  fell,  leaving  the  fruit,  whicli  did 
not  come  to  maturity,  but  soon  after  also  fcll.uinipc 
and  «ormy.  Fish  oil  (the  most  offensive  is  best.) 
w-as  rubbed  with  a  painter's  brush  on  every  limb, 
and  also  on  the  trunk,  the  earth  about  the  roots  dug 
some  inches  deep  and  carried  off,  the  ground  under 
the  trees  hoed  and  swe]it,  fresh  sods  placed  round 
the  roots,  and  ashes,  from  the  ley  cask,  strewed  for 
some  distance  under  and  around  the  trees.  This 
was  performed  in  the  autumn.  The  April  following 
the  trees  were  white  wa,shed  all  over  the  trunks  and 
larger  branches.  While  in  blossom  they  are  smok 
ed  night  and  morning  for  a  week  with  tarred  oakum 
or  any  trash,  strev.ed  with  sul])hur  or  roll  brim- 
stone. A  frying  pan  answers  well  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  can  be  held  high  and  close  to  the  blossom.s. 
The  blossoms  of  the  plum  and  cherry  trees  contaia 
a  very  small  fly,  which  appears  while  the  smoke  is 
applied  to  the  blossoms  This  fly  ruins  the  fruit, 
causing  it  to  fill  off  prematurely;  it  is  sutrocatcd  by 
the  tar  or  sulphur  fumes.  Peach  trees  not  to  be  smok- 
ed, but  it  is  requisite  to  dig  the  old  earth  from  the 
root  every  autumn,  replacing  it  by  fresh  sods,  and 
to  white-wash  in  the  spring.  I^ime  and  old  ashes 
may  he  scattered  round  the  root.  No  other  enrich- 
ing is  necessary,  except  chip  trash  from  the  >vood- 
pile. 

Plums  may  be  trimmed  as  you  please,  but  peach 
and  cherry  trees  not  without  danger  of  gum,  which 
injures  the  fruit,  and  eventually  ruins  the  tree. 

My  fruit  abundantly  rewards  my  pains,  the  peach- 
es especially,  which  hear  profusely  ever}' year,  while 
those  ivho  neglect  this  process,  complain  they  have 
no  fruit. 

The  common  sugar-plum  tree  will  bear  the  third 
year  from  the  sucker — is  the  most  thrifty  and  last- 
ing stock  which  I  have  found  for  innoculation.  The 
fruit  is  very  siveet,  handsome,  and  good  for  pre- 
serving. 

Gooseberries,  in  many  gardens  near  the  sea, 
mould  and  fall  from  the  bush.  I  find  that  dry  ma- 
nure from  the  stable  ])ut  round  the  roots  in  the  win- 
ter, and  scraped  away  in  the  spring,  prevents  this 
evil,  and  they  bear  and  ripen  well. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  white  mul- 
berry, from  the  seed,  will  bear  the  fourth  3'ear.  I 
have  a  fine  row  of  them.  A  moist  rich  soil  suits 
them  best,  but  by  attention  they  will  succeed  any 
where. 

I  make  these  communications  from  the  hope  they 
will  be  attended  to,  as  experience  convinces  me  of 
their  utility. 

Currants  hear  in  three  years  from  the  seed,  if 
planted  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  juice  in  mak- 
ing wine.  If  you  give  the  bushes  their  jiroper  form 
the  second  year,  they  need  no  more  attention.  The 
fruit  is  made  fine  and  the  bush  more  free  from 
suckers  than  those  from  the  slips. 

Smoking  with  sulphur  destroys  the  canker-worm, 
flies,  Sec.  that  infest  the  apple  and  pear  tree. 

I  have  sugarplum  trees  (or,  as  some  call  them, 
grape  plums,  l^roiii  the  shape  and  purple  colour,) 
wlii;h  have  borne  for  15  years,  •iiid  show  no  sj'uij)- 
toms  of  decay,  but  the  oldest  limbs  bear  the  most 
luxuriantly. 

Should  peachnuts  be  cracked  carefully,  sprouted 
in  water  a  week,  and  planted  in  May,  they  will  como 
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up  \:i  llirce  or  lour  weeks,  and  grow  as  large  in  one 
season  as  these  vvhicli  were  pkinted  in  (lie  I'al!. 

POMOKA. 


DOCKING  HORSES, 


ITS    IMP0LIC7    AND    CUUELTV. 

Mr.  Eililm-, 

I  HAVE  lone;  eonsiilerpti  the  prarticc  of  dockins 
horses  hishly.  injudicious;  and  I  now  ask  the  t'a 
vour  of  a  liliJe  space  for  the  insertion  of  mjf  pro- 
test against  it.  It  is,  I  hclieve,  peculiar  to  this 
and  tiie  inother  country,  frcim  vvhicli  we  derive 
it.  In  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  long  tails  are  uni- 
versal. The  Cossacks,  Arabs  and  South  Ameri- 
cans, who  almost  Uve  on  horse-back,  never  dock 
their  horses. 

The  tail  is,  to  the  horse,  highly  usefid  and  orna- 
mental— nature  makes  no  mistakes:  nothing  super- 
fluous is  given  to  any  animal.  As  a  defence  against 
the  cold  in  the  winter,  and  flies  in  summer,  its  use 
is  obvious.  A  horse  that  loses  the  smallest  particle 
of  his  t;iil-bone  never  lias  the  free  use  of  it.  That  he 
carries  it  more  gaily  in  consequence  of  having  been 
docked,  is  a  mistake. 

As  to  jijffrmg  and  foxing,  practices  of  the  same 
origin,  still  more  cruel  and  absurd,  they  h  ve  gone 
so  much  out  of  fashion,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  as  to  them.  Nothing  but  a  vitiated 
taste  could  have  tolerated  mutilations  productive  of 
so  much  deformity.  I  am  happy  to  aekn  vvledge 
that  the  practice  of  which  I  complain  is  gradually 
sub.siding.  The  tail  of  a  tivo  year  old  colt  appears 
to  be  too  large  for  his  bodj',  because  one  has  got  its 
growth,  the  other  not  half  When  he  arrives  at  ma- 
turity, this  disproportion  vanishes — all  is  symmetry. 

But  you  will  be  told  that  carriage  horses,  particu- 
larly gig  horses,  must  be  docked,  or  they  ^vill  throw 
their  tails  over  the  reins! — that  saddle  horses  must 
be  docked,  because,  in  wet  weather,  tlieir  tails  get 
muddy! — and  that  all  horses  should  be  docked  to 
improved  their  heaniy.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
taste.  To  improve  his  appear  ince,  the  African  fdcs 
his  teeth  to  resemble  a  saw;  the  Indian  slashes  and 
distends  his  ear-i,  A\hilst  the  females  of  more  ciii- 
lized  life  are  content  with  hnriiv^  huhs  through  the 
bottom  of  their  children's  ears,  then  unto  suspend- 
ing bunches  of  beads,  coral,  &c.;  the  C  ,:nese  com- 
press the  feet  of  their  femiles  until  they  are  use- 
less; and  the  Sovith  sea  Islanh  r  of  Ois!  ion,  spends 
more  than  half  his  life  in  tattering  his  swarthy  s  .in. 

Those  who  breed  hor.ses  for  sale,  lose  more  in 
this  way  than  they  are  aware  of.  Bring  to  market 
two  colts,  as  equal  in  merit  as  possible,  one  docked, 
the  other  not — and  a  preference  of  from  10  to  20 
l)er  cent  will  be  given  to  the  one  with  a  natural  tail. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates, 
should  prohibit  their  overseers,  those  great  stick- 
lers for  customs,  from  docking  colts  1  have  known 
se\  eral  instances  of  fine  colts  being  ruined  in  this 
way. 

I  am  sui-prised  that  no  notice  has  ever  Teen  taken 
of  this  grievance  (to  the  horse  a  sore  one.)  b)'  agri- 
cultural 'societies.  Knowing  you  to  be  a  warm 
friend  of  this  noble  animal,  I  submit  his  case,  in 
this  respect,  to  your  care — lie  has  many  wrongs  to 
complain  of  Monboddo. 

Manjland,  April  10,  ISi.O  ' 


EXTKAORDINAKV   AKD  AVELL  ATTESTED  CASE 

Of  lu-0  calves  from   one  cnc — with   (in  interval  of 
twelve  d'lys  between  their  respective  births. 

A'nianoicen,  near  St.  Louis,  March  11,  IS:J5. 
Dear  Sir, 

An  occurreice  lately  took  |)lace  in  this  city  which, 
lo  me  at  least,  «as  very  novel  and  exraordinary. 
A  cow  of  the  common  or  scrub  breed  of  this  coun- 
try, belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  Hough,  last  year  had 
two  calves,  a  male  and  a  fiaiialc.     About  two  weeks 


since  this  same  cow  had  twins  again,  if  indeed  they 
maj'  be  so  called.  But  that  which  to  liie  is  extra- 
ordinary is,  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  days 
between  the  bringing  forth  of  the  two  last  calves, 
and  they  arc  huth  heifers.  They  are  nearly  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  ordinary  size  for  calves  of  that 
breed  of  cattle,  and  are  both  very  thrifty  and 
sprightly.  Their  mother  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine 
milch  cow. 

At  this  I  have  been  almost  as  much  suqn'ised  as 
at  the  account  of  a  cow  in  Brookfield,  Orange  coun- 
ty, (Neiv  York,  I  presume,)  from  which,  it  is  said, 
the  butcher  took  a  calf  weighing  200  lbs.,  bearing 
strong  indications  of  having  shed  its  coat. 

I  am  aware  it  is  said  a  cow  will  go  longer  with 
a  bull,  than  with  a  heifer  calf  But  these  are  both 
heifers — and  no  accidental  cause  known  to  accele- 
rate the  coming  of  the  one  sooner  than  the  other. 
I  have  also  observed  jn  several  authors,  that  in 
England,  when  a  cow  has  twins,  the  female  is  gene- 
n>lly  said  to  be  incapable  of  procreation,  and  there- 
fore called  a  free-martin. 

The  most  undeniable  jiroof  can  be  made  of  the 
two  distinct  births  or  calvings  of  this  cow.  At  the 
birth  of  the  first  calf,  the  milk  was  thick,  and  as  is 
usual  on  those  occasions,  unfit  for  use  for  several 
days.  Some  change  in  this  respect,  thougli  not  so 
great,  was  also  observed  at  the  birth  of  the  second 
calf  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  intend  raising  one 
of  the  calves  myself 

If  such  an  occurrence  is  common,  or  has  ever 
fallen  within  your  knowledge,  you  will  confer  a  fa- 
vour on  me,  as  Avell  as  many  others  in  this  quarter, 
by  a  statement  of  the  fact* — also  whether  in  Ameri- 
ca, as  is  alleged  to  be  most  commsnly  the  fact  in 
England,  when  a  cow  has  twins,  the  female  is  a 
free-martin.  Should  you,  hoivevcr,  think  with  me, 
that  the  circumstance  above  detailed  is  very  singu- 
lar and  unusual,  ami  is  worth  recording  in  your  va- 
luable journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this 
notice  of  it. 

Very  respectfully,  j-our  obed't  servant, 

WILL.  C.  CARR. 


A  SURE  AND   CERTAIN  METHOD    OF  PREVENTING  DOGS 
KILLING  SHEEP, 

Mtmnt.'liry,  Caroline  cotmtij,  Vu.,  .Ojtiil  6,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

If  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  sight  of  a  sheep 
can  be  produced  in  a  dog,  our  harmless  flocks  would 
certainly  be  at  all  times  safe  from  their  depredations. 
This  aversion  can  certainly  be  ]iroi-ured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  AVhen  the  dog  is  about  G  or  8 
months  old,  tie  him  to  one  of  the  strongest  sheep  in 
the  flock,  leaving  a  space  of  live  or  six  feet  between 
them;  when  let  loose,  the  sheep  will  run  and  drag 
and  choke  the  dog  until  its  strength  is  e."'hausted — 
it  will  then  turn  upon  him,  and  butt  hi.n  very  se- 
verely. Take  care  to  have  the  dog  well  flogged 
with  a  switch  while  the  sheep  is  dragging  !  im.  If 
he  is  a  dog  of  high  temper  or  spirit,  and  is  not  suffi- 
ciently humbled  by  the  first  lesson,  give  him  a  se- 
cond, tied  to  a  fresh  sheep.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  he  will  snap  at  his  antagonist;  this  may  be  re- 
medied by  muzzling  him,  or  tying  a  string  over  or 
roui'.d  his  mouth  above  the  long  teeth.  Take  care 
to  have  the  whole  flock  of  sheep  in  a  small  enclo- 
sure, with  the  cou])Ied  one  and  the  dog;  it  often 
h  ppens  that  several  in  the  flock  will  join  in  inflict- 
ing heavy  blows  upon  him.  By  this  time  the  dog 
has  taken  such  an  aversion  lo  the  company  and  pre- 
sence of  sheep,  that  lie  never  forgets  or  outgrows 
it.  The  above  remedy  I  have  never  known  to  fail 
in  a  single  instance,  and  am  encouraged  to  recom- 
mend it,  by  long  experience,  having  raised  dogs  of 
different  descriptions — hounds,  curs,  spaniels,  and 
pointers,  at  dift'erent  times — all  of  which,  without  a 


*  It  has  not. 


single  exception  that  I  now  recollect,  have  under- 
gone the  above  discipline,  and  not  one  instance  has 
occurred  where  there  was  the  smallest  disposition 
shown  for  mischief.  I  at  this  time  have  a  very- 
sprightly  and  high  spirited  pointer,  as  much  so  as 
one  can  possibly  be,  which,  when  he  unluckily  falls 
in  ivith  sheep  while  hunting  a  field,  always  cowers 
and  slinks  off  another  way. 

If  the  insertion  of  this  in  the  American  Farmer 
should  be  the  means  of  saving  a  half  dozen  of  sheep 
to  a  poor  man,  it  will  not  be  labour  lost. 

HUMPHREV  HILL. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

TO  DESTROY  TOBACCO  FLIES. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  follow- 
ing prescription  for  destroying  the  tobacco  fiy,  even 
if  it  is  as  eflicacious  as  pretended;  nor  do  I  know,  if 
useful,  that  it  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  the  tobacco  culture  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  raising  some  dozen  or  two  of  plants  from 
the  Caraccas  seed  you  once  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me.  But  this  paper,  such  as  it  is,  is  at  your 
service,  and  if  it  will  not  save  your  tobacco,  it  may 
serve  to  light  your  pipe. 

A  gentleman  to  ^vhom  I  had  promised  a  few 
plants,  on  visiting  the  patch,  found  they  had  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  fly.  He  then  advised  me 
to  fire  some  splinters  of  pine,  and  set  them  at  night 
in  diB'erent  places  in  the  patch,  when  the  flies  would 
be  attracted  by  the  light  and  perish  in  the  flames. 
He  said  the}'  only  committed  their  depredations  at 
night,  and  that  a  few  moonless  dark  ones,  (favour- 
able to  the  elTect  of  the  plan,)  would  enable  one  to 
save  a  patch  entire.  Ho^v  much  I  sa\'ed  by  the  ex- 
peiiment,  the  former  ravages  of  the  fly  precluded 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining.  W,  F.  F. 


PROSPECT  FOR  CROPS. 

Extract  from  Talbot  cowniij,  April 'i4,  1825. 
Our  prospects  for  v^'heat  are  very  various — some 
very  good  and  more  forward  than  has  been  long  re- 
collected; and  some  very  bad — a  larger  proportion 
of  sedge  wheat  than  usual.  L^pon  the  whole  the 
prospect  now  bids  well  for  a  full  average  crop  here. 

aos,Tzstri:iTU  R5. 

SOLANUM    TUBEROSUM POTATO. 

JVotice  of  those  sent  by  Commodore  Hidl. 

Boston,  ^pril  20,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  tiip  honour  to  receive  your  kind  letter  en- 
closing a  hill  of  hiding  of  a  box  from  Commodore 
Hull,  containing,  as  he  supposed,  the  tubers  of  the 
common  potato,  found  wild  in  Peru.  I  had  particu- 
larly draw  n  his  attention  to  this  plant  for  the  fol- 
lowing suflicicnt  reason.s: 

l.st.  Because  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  he  a  Virginian  plant,  and  called  in  Europe 
the  Virginia  potato. 

2d.  Because  Humboldt,  and  Bonpland,  his  friend, 
declared,  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  any  part  of 
Nor'li  America. 

3d.  Because  the  English  botanists  have,  (within 
two  years,)  procured  the  wild  potato,  and  have 
deemed  it  an  object,  at  hast,  of  great  curiosity. 

It  is  never  found,  in  its  wild  state,  larger  than  a 
musket  ball — and  1  do  not  w.imJer  at  it  Left  to 
itself,  (being  an  annual  tuber,)  it  must  so  crowd 
itself,  that  it  could  never  enlarge  its  , dimensions. 
On  receiving  commodore  Hull  s  pa>'ka;!:e,  i  at  once 
thought  that  there  bad  been  an  error,  and  that  the 
tubers  s(?nt  were  not  those  o!  the  solnnitm  tiiberus'i'it. 
In  this  opinion,  I  am  supported  by  Dr.  Bigelow  and 
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■Mr.  Nuttall,  at  first  in.spection  merely.  Tlie  dirt'or- 
onces  are,  1st.  In  the  form  oltlie  tubers. — iJ.  I"  the 
small  persislins,-  fibrous  roots.— Sd.  hi  the  absence  of 
eyes  or  hollows. — 411i.  That  the  iifew  shoots  start 
from  one  point  on  the  top. 

In  the  dried  specimens,  the  diflcrences  observable 
are.  1st.  That  the  leaves  are  not  pinnate,  as  in  the 
true  potato. — Zd.  That  the  flowers  are  solitary,  in 
stead  of  being  in  a  tuft  or  cynie. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Southard,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  requesting  him  (if  not  an  improper  reciuest,) 
(o  forward  my  letter  to  commodore  Hull,  and  to  de 
sire  him  to  procure  the  true  tubers. 

I  perceive  that  your  friends  tliou^ht  tliat  they  had 
ivceived  the  potato  of  agriculture. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

EXTR.tCT  TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Salem,  .\".  C^lpril  10,  1S25. 
Of  ;dl  our  forei;;n  grapes,  none  are  apt  to  ripen  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  bunch;  frequently  a  good 
many  rot.  In  some  seasons  we  hav(  an  abundance 
of  native  gra|)es  in  our  woods,  and  fence  corners 
some  of  wliich  are  quite  good.  In  a  !;ood  season,  a 
quantif}'  of  native  wine  is  made  of  them,  a  part  of 
which  is  good,  and  makes,  mixed  W'th  water,  an 
agreeable  and  refreshing  drink  in  summer.  So  some 
sugar  and  a  little  brandy  has  been  added  to  give  it 
a  body,  wliich  has  proved  very  good.  The  cause 
why  it  is  not  in  general  use  is,  that  the'couutrj'  peo- 
ple, who  make  it,  bring  it  to  market  quite  fresh 
from  the  press,  or  otherwise  don't  make  and  sell  at 
all— and  it  is  too  fre(iuently  the  practice  with  them 
to  mix  it  with  water;  hence  aiises  mistrust  to  all. 
Qnere — IKw  is  water  in  it,  ah  initio,  to  be  disco 
vered?  \\'li(n  water  is  mixed  with  it  when  it  is 
made,  it  becomes  in  time  either  stale  or  sour,  and 
a.ssumes  an  acctois  state,  in  which,  however,  it 
makes  good  vinegar.  The  nati\e  grape  has  not  jet 
been  cultivated,  but  the  attention  of  some  gentle- 
men begins  to  be  drawn  to  the  object,  to  procure 
vines  of  the  best  native  grape,  and  to  cultivate 
them. 


RURAXi  HCQSICiait. 


SCUPPERNONG  WINE, 

Manvfatturc  and  sale  of,  in  JSorl  ^  Carolina. 

[The  w-ine  accompanying  the  following  article  is 
truly  a  high  llavoured,  delicious  beverage,] 

Plijmoulh,  ,:pril  10,  1826. 
-Mr.  Skinner, 

We  believe  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  in  those 
countries  where  wine  is  produced  ,n  great  abun- 
dance, there  is  less  intemperance  known  than  in 
others  where  distilled  spirits  are  u^ed  juincipallv. 
If  so,  any  effort  to  extend  tlie  manuftctu;  of  wiiie 
should  be  promoted.  Though  much  has  Ik  en  said 
in  i)rivate  circles  of  the  Scuppernong  Win  ■.  >et  we 
have  seen  no  particular  notice  of  it,  by  whici  t  has 
been  introduced  to  (he  view  of  the  nation.  Il  i-.  a 
fact  not  generally  known,  we  beheve,  tiiat  this  i., 
tiie  ]ioint  from  whence  may  be  exported  several 
hundred  casks  of  wine  annually,  if  sutlicient  encou- 
ragement was  giien  to  the  growers  of  it.  W'ilh 
a  few  orders  which  find  their  vvay  to  us,  and  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  general  acqua"intaiice  w^ith  the  ar- 
ticle, are  ^■ery  lew  indeed,  the  wine  manuf ictuiers 
I!?"  prepare  fiom.'«)0  to  400  casks  annually,  for  sale 
I  his  wine  is  jirepured  by  a  population  generally  in- 
digent, and  who,  if  this  article  should  become  in  de- 
mand, would  at  once  rise  into  comparative  Ojiu- 
Iciice. 

I  hat  you  may  jnd  ge  of  the  article,  we  have  taken 
tjie  hberty  to  ,orw:nii  yon.  ri:,  Norfolk,  2  doz.  bot- 
tles—one dozen  of  which  you  wiU  please  accept  for 


your  own  use,  and  the  other  dozen  we  have  to  re 
quest  you  to  present  at  the  next  Maryland  agricul- 
tural exhibition,  as  a  specimen  of  the  product  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  in  that  particular  article. 

This  wine  is  made  without  any  fermentation,  but 
simply  by  pressing  the  grapes,  and  by  mixing  3  gal- 
lons of  the  pure  juice  with  1  gallon  of  apple  brandy. 
The  owners  of  vineyards  find  this  article  the  great- 
est source  of  (irofil,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  be- 
stowed on  it.  One  acre  of  ground,  if  well  set  with 
vines,  would  readdy  produce  juice  enough,  with 
the  aid  of  the  usual  quantity  of  brandy,  to  make  'JO 
bbls.  of  wine — say,  juice  15  bbls.,  brandy  5  bhls. — 
making  '20  barr.ls;  >vhich,  at  the  usual  price  for 
wine  of  the  best  quality — say, 

'20  bbls.  of  ;JU  gals,  at'^l  per  gal.     .     $630 
Deduct  for  5  bbls.  brandy,  at  j>15,        75 
Labour  collecting  the  grapes,  &c.      100 
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Nett  profit  per  acre, $455 

It  would  not  reijuire  the  labour  of  one  hand  a  year 
to  attend  to  a  vineyard  covering  an  acre  of  ground; 
jet  one  hand  would  be  insuliicient  ivhen  the  grapes 
are  ripening.  The  aid  of  4  hands  a  fortnight  would 
be  sutlicient  even  at  that  time.  This  would  proba- 
bly ati'ord  a  profit  of  }i400  per  acre  to  the  gro\ver  of 
the  article. 

We  make  this  communication  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing some  general  idea  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arti- 
cle uith  us.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  one  of 
j-our  correspondents  could  advise  us,  through  your 
laluable  paper,  in  what  way  the  Champaigne  wine 
is  prepared.*  You  are  at  liberty  to  give  a  statement 
embracing  the  facts  set  forth  herein;  but,  though 
we  do  not  want  our  names  appended  to  any  pulilic 
notice  you  may  take  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
in  private  circles  you  have  our  consent  to  give  our 
names  to  such  of  your  friends  as  may  be  desirous  of 
making  any  application  for  scions  or  wine. 
We  aie,  ivith  much  respect, 

i  our  most  obedient  servants. 


MILK  PANS. 


Having  found  the  earthen  and  stone  pans,  both 
inconvenient  and  expensive,  I  determined  to  try 
the  japanned  tinned  iron.  I  accordingly  had  im- 
ported one  djzcn  of  this  kind;  and  being  so  much 
pleased  with  them,  both  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  convenience,  I  have  recently  liad  nother  set 
imported,  which  can  be  examined  ,.ny  day  this 
week,  at  the  store  of  the  importer,  .'^r.  Richard 
Norris.  W. 

April  26, 1825. 


XStTlSH^TSAJA  I3VEFB,OVS2ffiBXfX3. 


LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM  ENGINES. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  fi)rms  and  uses  of  the 
.steam-engine  would  be  endless;  already,  by  its  ex- 
traordinary energies,  the  most  astonisl^ing  ivorks 
have  been  acconiplisiied.  Machinery  of  all  kinds 
are  set  in  motion;  mines  are  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents; carriages  of  various  kinds  are  propelleil  on 
lan.i;  and  shii)s  are  enipovvcied  to  traverse  the 
ocean  bj'  the  use  of  steam-engines:  there  is  little 
doubt  loo,  if  they  were  employed  in  aerostation, 
that  for  long  voyages,  stcam-eiigine-bailions  would 
.speedily  supcrseile  the  use  of  hind  and  water  car- 
riage, and  that   their  construction  and  ascension 


*  A  friend,  to  wliom  iMs  letter  was  shoivn,  has  pro- 
mised the  information  desircii.  We  have  too,  in  hand, 
a  most  valuable  artic.-^  on  the  culture  of  grape  vin-.s, 
Iransiated  fioin  a  recent  l-'rcnch  pubiicatiou,  received 
at  the  oUice  of  the  .Vmerican  Farmer. 


ivould   delight  more,  from  their  real   utility,  than 
from  the  teinporaiy  amusement  they  now  all'ord. 

"Mr.  Watt  was  the  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine;  but,  in  truth,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in 
its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utihly,  he  should  rather 
be  described  as  its  iiiveiilor.  It  was  by  his  inven- 
tions that  its  action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most  de- 
licate manufactures;  and  its  power  so  increased  as 
to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  ad- 
mirable contrivances,  it  has  become  a  thing  .stupen- 
dous alike  for  its  force  and  its  llcxiliility;  for  the 
prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease, 
and  precision,  with  which  that  jiower  can  be  varied, 
distributed,  and  applieil.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant 
that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  nothing  to  it. 
It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  like  wax  before  the  sun;  it  can  draw  out, 
without  breaking,  a  thread  as  tine  as  a  gossamer, 
and  hit  a  shi|)  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It 
can  embroider  muslin,  and  forge  anchors;  cut  steel 
into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  »vinds  and  iva('cs." 

The  powers  of  steam  are  becoming  more  known 
every  day.  Even  tj'pography  has  received  its  won- 
derful aid.  The  Times  and  other  newspapers  have 
for  a  long  time  been  printed  by  cylinders  impelled 
by  steam,  and  assisted  only  by  "three  boys,  ivho  are 
thus  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  sixteen  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  economy  in  saving  manual  labour,  the 
otherwise  waste  steam  is  carried  round  the  buildings 
connected, with  tlie  printing  ollices,  which  not  only 
saves  a  great  expense  in  fuel,  but  aflfords  that  stea- 
dy and  uniform  heat  so  necessary  in  a  printing 
establishment.  Coivpers  jjatent  steam-engine  prints 
two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  same  time. 

Ill  ;dl  nines,  the  steam-engine  is  employed;  but 
it  is  in  Cornwall  that  this  wonderful  jiow'er  is  used 
in  perfection.  There,  Woolf's  engines,  or  those  of 
the  highest  pres,>ure,  accomplisli  works  of  sucli 
magnitude,  as  haruiy  to  be  credited  but  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  tliem.  Heat  and  labour  are  so 
far  economised,  that  a  Ijushel  of  coals  will  perform 
the  work  of  twelve  horse,,  and  raise  COOO  hogsheads 
of  ivater  ten  feel  high! 

Air.  Blenkinsop's  patent  steam-car?iages  give 
great  facility  to  the  conveyance  of  coals,  minerals, 
and  other  articles,  and  arc  attended  with  a  material 
saving  of  expense.  See  the  annexed  cut,  which  re- 
presents coal  wagons  attached  to  'ue  of  these  en- 
gines. 

These  engines  are  used  at  most  of  the  collieries. 
They  are  so  constructed,  that  by  th  aid  of  cranks, 
fixed  at  right  angles,  they  jiut  in  motion  a  cogged 
wheel,  acting  in  teeth  cast  on  one  side  of  the  rail- 
road itself,  or  on  a  separate  rack,  by  which  a  ^-ery 
great  pio|)elling  power  is  given  to  the  machine; 
this  power  is  so  considerable,  that  when  the  car- 
riages are  hghtly  loaded,  they  travel  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour;  but  when  loaded  \\ith  tiiirty  coal- 
wagons,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  each  weigh- 
ing three  tons  and  a  half,  they  are  propelled  on  a 
dead  level,  at  the  rate  of  thriie  miles  and  a  half  per 
hour. 

The  use  of  these  steam  carriages  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  as  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that 
live  sixths  of  the  expense  of  conveying  goods  by 
horses  will  be  saved. 

The  use  of  steam  for  navigation  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Liiited  States  of  America,  is  very  exten- 
sive.— To  propel  vessels,  steam  generally  acts  upon 
cogged  wheels  at  the  sides. 

In  America,  steam  is  apphed  even  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  sliips  of  war.  A  steam  (iigate  now  lies  in 
(he  Bay  of  New  York,  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
two  hundre.i  in  breautii,  and  thirteen  feet  thick  at 
its  siilcs,  which  are  .  oc. posed  of  oak  planks  and 
Cork  alternately;  it  carries  14  guns,  four  of  which 
arc  lOi)  pounders,  the  others  are  from  42  to  GO.  Be- 
sides which,  in  order  to  prevent  boarding,  it  can 
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discharse  upon  its  assailants  a  hundred  gallons  of 
boiling"  water  every  minute.  Bj'  the  same  mecha- 
nism, likewise.  300  sabres  are  moved  outside  its 
port  holes  with  the  most  perfect  res,ularitj-;  and, 
four  times  every  minute,  as  many  Ions;  spears  are 
darted  out  with  the  most  incredible  lorce,  and  pulled 
back  every  time  for  a  fresh  emission. 

The  followins;  advantay;es  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  naviijation  of  ships: — 

1st.  Vessels  will  not  be  obliged  to  wait  for  weeks 
or  months  for  a  fair  wind,  to  the  great  loss  of  time 
and  money. 
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2d.  Neither  will  they  be  becalmed  at  sea,  for 
days  and  Aveeks  together,  in  liot  climates,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  vessel  and  the  health  of  the  crew 
and  passengers. 

3d.  Vogages  may  be  performed  within  certain 
limited  periods.  INIarkets  can  be  regularly  supplied; 
the  public  will  be  benefitted,  and  the  calculation  of 
tlie  merchant  will  not  be  disappointed. 

4fh.  The  vessel  being  constructed  of  great  lengtli 
and  breadth,  «ill  be  steadier  in  the  water,  and  not 
liable  to  be  strained  by  the  operation  of  the  wind 
upon  inasts  and  ringing.     Goods  will  be  preserved 


from  injury,  and  passengers  from  inconvenience  and 
danger. 

5th.  The  expense  of  the  first  cost  of  sails  and 
rigging,  and  the  annual  repairs  of  the  same,  will  be 
saved;  and  one-third  of  the  usual  complement  of 
men,  for  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage,  will  be  sufli- 
cient. 

6th.  The  value  of  such  an  agent  as  the  steam- 
engine,  when  the  vessel  has  to  contend  with  strong 
currents,  on  a  rocky  lee-shore,  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. Many  a  valuable  cargo,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  saved  from  destruction. 

{Mfxkenxxt^i  Experiments  in  Chemistry^  Ian. 
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Taken  chiefly  from  lute  EiigUsh  papers  received  at  the  Office 
of  the  Jhnerican  Farmer. 

Such  is  the  advance  upon  wool,  that  we  have  good 
authority  to  state,  that  three  arowths  of  Romncy 
jNIarsh  wool  \vere  each  sold  at  the  high  price  of  13/. 
l)er  ]iack,wi(h  everj'  probability  of  its  being  20/.  be- 
fore (he  1st  of  March.  A  short  time  since  it  fetched 
only  lil. 

The  rail-roads  now  projected,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, would  consimic  iron  to  the  value  of  2S  millions 
sterhng!  The  111  miles  of  read  planned  between 
Birminsham  and  Liverpool  will  require  60,000  tons 
of  iron  for  the  rails  alone,  at  the  cost  of  840,000/. 

Two  hundred  thousand  sheep  are  stated  to  have 
died  of  the  rot  in  Romncy  Marsh  alone. 

Silk  Tr.\de. — So  flourishing  is  this  important 
manufacture,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  goods.  There  is  a  general  cry  for 
more  hands,  and  by  an  advertisement,  from  4,000  to 
r),O00  would  fmd  immediate  employ,  Their  in.stant 
arrival  here  might,  perhaps,  occasion  some  incon- 
venience as  to  the  lodging  of  them,  which  will  .soon 
be  obviated,  as  >ve  have  ])retty  "ood  authority  for 
slating,  that  not  less  than  a  thousand  bouses  are 
about  to  be  built.  Several  plot's  of  land  have  been 
marked  out  for  tlie  purjjose.  as  ^vell  as  for  the  erec- 
tion of  four  or  five  silk  factories. — [Macclesfield  paptr. 

It  appears  by  a  topographical  survey  taken  in  the 
year  1769  and  1770,  that  (he  total  quantity  of  land 
appropriated  to  husbandry  in  P'.ngland,  was  at  that 
time  32,000,000  of  acres--viz.  1.^,51.S.716  in  tillage, 
15,736,185  in  grass,  2.395,72 1  in  woods,  and  34,938 
in  ponds,  lanes,  yards.  Sec;  which  32,000,000  of 
acres  were  let  in  570,010  farms,  producing  an  an- 
nual rent  of  22.400,000/..  an  average  of  14s.  per 
acre  per  annum,  and  stocked  with  684,491  heads  of 
draught  cattle,  22,188.948  sheep,  741,532  cows, 
513,369  fattening  beasts,  912,656  young  cattle, 
1,71 1,200  pigs,  and  2,161,300  heads  of  various  kinds 


of  poultry;  the  whole  anountinsr,  per  estimate,  to 
39,686,237/.  The  value  of  the  soil,  estimated  at 
31i  year's  purchase,  was  705,600,000/. 

A  meeting  of  merchants  and  others  was  lately 
held  at  Liverpool,  for  forming  a  companj'  to  effect  a 
direct  canal  and  road  communication  between  Li- 
verpool and  London,  by  means  of  a  combined  ac- 
qucduct  and  roadway  across  the  river  Mersey  at 
Runcorn,  embracing  also  a  direct  canal  communi- 
cation between  Liverpool  and  INIanchcster,  through 
the  lines  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Sankey,  and 
the  Mersey  and  In  well  canals. 

The  extreme  briskness  of  trade  last  year  at  Li- 
verpool, is  evidenced  bj-  an  otficial  account  just 
published.  The  ex^cess  of  1824  over  1823  is  more 
than  4,500,000/.  The  export  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  yarn  arc  estimated  at  the  vast  sum  of  30 
millions. 

Contraband  goods  are  extensively  introduced 
from  the  Netherlands  into  France,  by  the  means  of 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  who  convey  small 
parcels  through  the  least  frequented  paths.  The 
revenue  officers  have  discovered  the  fraud,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  shoothig  all  strange  dogs. 

The  number  of  English  and  French  steam  en- 
gines now  in  operation  in  France,  would  appear  in- 
cr(;dib!c  to  persons  who  remember  what  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago.  At  Lyons,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, there  are  at  this  moment  upwards  of  100. 
At  llouen,  and  other  manufacturing  towns,  they 
are  in  the  same  jiroportion. 


All  persons  having  fine  animals  for  sale  at  the  Cat- 
tle ShoAv  in  Jmie,  may  give  notice,  free  of  expense^ 
in  the  American  Farmer. 


W^l^  ^i^^^WMk. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  29,  1825. 


JOURNAL  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  outline  of  the  ])lan  of  a  journal  proposed  to 
be  pubhshcd  under  the  above  title,  was  given  in  No. 
4,  page  31 ,  of  this  volume.  It  was  there  also  staled, 
that  the  Editor  of  this  paper  had  been  invited  by 


the  Maryland  Society  for  Internal  Improvement  to 
take  the  editorial  direction  of  the  work.  After  ma- 
tun  reflection,  he  has,  liowever,  not  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  invitation,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  far  it  might  interfere  with  his  official  duties. 
These  must,  at  all  sacrifices,  be  performed  in  a  way 
to  five  all  possible  security  and  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  He  has  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  they 
are  so  executed  at  present;  and  it  is  only  when  that 
end  is  accomplished,  that  the  present  incumbent  can 
venture  to  indulge  in  what  constitutes  his  chief  plea- 
sure, the  devotion  of  his  leisure  time  and  humble 
talents  to  studies  and  employment  of  solid  utility  to 
(he  coun(ry.  But,  if  the  journal  meet  with  suitable 
encouragement,  he  can  assure  its  friends  that  supe- 
rior talents  will  be  employed  upon  it,  and  that  it  will 
be  highly  worthy  of  general  patronage. 


The  next  meeting;  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary- 
land Aitricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Doctor 
Thomas',  on  Elkridge,  on  Thursday,  12th  of  May. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn,  under  date  of  25th  inst., 
from  Charles  county,  that  the  fly  is  making  great 
ravages  in  the  wheat  fields. 


Valuable  Stock — For  sale  at  the  Cuttle  Shffw. 

AVe  are  glad  to  find  gentlemen  adopting  our  sug- 
gestion, to  reserve  their  fine  animals  for  sale  at  the 
cattle  show  in  June,  and  accepting,  in  the  mean 
time,  our  invitation  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the 
Farmer.  Oi'  horses,  thormitih  hreed,  we  already 
know  of  several — amongst  them,  some  of  (he  fine 
stock  of  Governor  Wright.  His  splendid  horse. 
Silver  Heels,  one  of  tlie  best  bred  and  most  beau- 
tiful animals  ever  seen  on  the  American  turf,  and 
t»vo  fine  young  fillies,  now  trainintc  for  the  Canton 
course  in  Alay,  will  be  for  sale  at  the  Cattle  Show 
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in  June.  Silver  Heels  will,  in  llie  mean  lime,  lie 
let  to  mare.s,  at  Mr.  Hade's  tavern,  near  the  Canton 
Course.     ^Ve  shall  i^ivc  his  poclinree  in  our  next. 

Of  Ne\t  Cattle.— There  will  lie  for  sale,  at  pub- 
lic auction,  the  celebrated  bull  Cm.MPioX,  import- 
ed, tou,ether  with  the  heifers,  AVhite  Rose  and 
Shepherdess,  by  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  in  May. 
IS-2J.  The  followine;  extract  from  Mr.  Champion's 
letter  of  6lh  of  April,'  18-2-2,  contains  the 

Pedigree  of  Ch-impion. — I  had  named  him 
Blyth  Union,  in  consequence  of  beinj;  bred  both 
from  Collinn's  and  Coats  best  blood;  but  1  request 
you  will  s'i*  »■  liim  any  name  you  thinU  most  suitable; 
if  you  think  he  deserves  it,  I  shall  be  proud  for  him 
to  be  named  (/ic  Vluiiiii>ion.  He  was  got  by  War- 
rior, for  whose  dam  1  had  paid  Mi'.  Robert  Colling 
200  guineas;  his  ilam  was  by  Hlyth  Comet,  whose 
dam  I  bought  at  Mr.  Charles  Coiling's  sale  for  170 
guineas;  Blyth  Comet  was  also  the  sire  of  the  ox 
in  my  grou])  of  animals  which  you  have,  and  he  was 
bred  !;i  and  in  from  Comet,  who  was  sold  for  lOOO 
guineas  at  Charles  Coiling's  sale  in  1810;  his  g-rao- 
(iiini  was  bj'  Mr.  George  Coat's  Palmdower,  who  is 
own  brother  to  my  cow  Crimson,  for  which  I  ga\'e 
Mr.  Coats  100  guineas  when  13  years  old,  and 
Crimson  is  the  dam  of  my  bull  Bltiize  by  Blyth 
Comet,  which  I  am  now  using,  and  I  hope  your  tuo 
heifers  are  in  calf  to  him,  as  he  is  considered  the 
most  complete  animal  I  ever  bred,  for  symmetry  and 
quality;  Itis  tf-niit  grundtnn  by  Patiiut,  the  bull  you 
named  in  one  of  your  letters,  and  which  Mr.  Coals 
sold  for  500  guineas,  so  that  your  bull  partakes  of 
Coiling's  and  Coat's  best  blood. 


The  Maryland  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment   OF   THE    BREED    OF    HoRSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  named  association, held 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  .SOth  ultimo,  it  was, 
on  motion  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  resolved  to  offer  the 
purses  ol'the  association  exclusively  for  horses  own- 
ed hona  fide  within  the  state  of  Maryland;  and  Pre- 
sident T.  'I'eiiant,  the  hon.  John  Barnej',  and  J.  S. 
Skinner,  were  appointed  to  publish  an  exposition  of 
the  original  views  of  the  association,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular considerations  under  which  the  above  resolu- 
tion was  adopted — in  virtue  of  which  appointment 
the  following  views,  were  presented  to  and  approved 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  inst. 

This  society  was  formed  in  the  year  IS 23,  by 
many  amongst  the  most  public  spirited  citizens  of 
the  state,  and  the  liberality  with  which  it  was  sup- 
ported, no  less  than  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
commenced,  promised  the  most  valuable  results. 
Though  tlicse  results  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
,  fr^ustrated,  or  retarded,  by  some  false  steps  in  the 
outset,  they  have  not  been  altogether  defeated.  A 
number  of  very  promising  colts,  as  j'our  commit- 
tee have  reason  to  think,  are  now  coming  forward 
under  the  inlluence  of  this  association;  nor  have 
they,  from  all  thej'  can  learn,  any  reason  to  fear  but 
that,  under  its  auspices,  a  general  melioration  will 
yet  be  effected  in  the  stock  of  that  noble  animal, 
with  vast  profit  to  the  state  at  large,  and  to  the 
great  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all  those  whose  plea- 
sures and  comforts  are  connected  with  his  use. 

The  clear  g;un  that  would  accrue  to  Maryland 
from  such  improvement  as  may  easily  be  made  in 
her  stock  of  horses,  would  forcibly  strike  and  com- 
mand the  attention  of  her  landholders,  if  there  were 
any  means  of  computing  and  showing  to  them,  the 
vast  amount  of  which  the  state  is  now  annually  drain- 
ed to  pay  for  horses  brought  from  other  states,  and 
which  ought,  without  any  additional  cxpens  ,lo  go 
into  their  own  pockets.  A  serious,  ami  perhaps  yet 
greater  loss,  is  tiiat  which  accrues  from  iireeding 
and  usin^  animals  of  unsightly  figiire,  of  untnnll. 
constitution— and  of  actionj  both  for  saddle  and  har- 


ness, heavy  and  graceless  in  itself,  as  it  is  uneasy 
and  mortifying  to  the  rider.  A  true  estimate  of  the 
n  re  aggregate  VHislc  of  lime,  in  a  community  whose 
pursuits  and  movements  are  so  much  associated 
vviib,  and  depenilent  on  the  powers  of  the  Iwrse, 
when  the  breed  in  use  is  cold-blooded  and  slothful, 
would  excite  the  surprise  and  awaken  the  anxiety 
of  those  who  forget  not  the  .saying  of  the  wise 
Franklin,  that  time  is  ntnney.  Your  conmiittee  are 
of  opinion,  that  whether  the  horse  be  destined  to 
meet  the  shock  and  niiiigle  in  the  fray  of  battle,  or 
whether 

" in  the  chase,  witli  cnnilation  iir'il, 

He  strains  to  lead  the  field,  top  tlie  harr'd  gate, 
O'er  the  deep  ditch  exulting  hound,  and  brush 
Tlie  thorny-twining  hedge," 

for  these  and  all  other  purposes,  his  certain  improve- 
ment and  his  highest  capacities  are  only  to  be  se- 
curi'd  by  having  ieco\irse  to  the  blood  of  the  (bo- 
rough bred  race  horse  of  Arabian  descent.  Neither 
foot  nor  v\ind  can  be  relied  on  but  as  dcri^'able  from 
that  high  origin. 

The  blood  horse,  says  one  of  the  best  judges  in 
this  country,  is  originally  from  a  hot  climate  and 
ai'id  soil,  and  where  the  base-born  suffocates  with 
lieat,  and  faints  with  fatigue,  his  wind  and  strength 
are  untouched.  His  "long  slouching  walk,"  says 
the  same  acconi|iUshcd  writer  and  experienced 
sportsman,  '-tells  on  the  road  and  in  the  plougli, 
especially  on  a  iiot  sultry  sunnner's  day." 

With  benefits  so  obvious  and  valuable,  resulting 
from  adherence  to  the  purest  stocks,  the  only  thing 
wanting  by  the  breeders  of  Maryland  horses,  was 
the  unerring  and  indispensable  test  of  a  well  ma- 
naged raec  course,  to  put  the  genuine  stamp  on  those 
of  highest  qualities  and  greatest  power.  The  great 
object,  therefore,  in  the  view  of  the  Maryland  As 
socia.on  was,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  by  mei'e 
,  force  of  mercenary  imp^dse,  as  to  o]ien  a  course  for 
the  trial  of  speed  and  bottom,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  gentlemen  ivhose  character  \voul  1  gua 
rantee  that  these  trials  should  be  conducted  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  honour  and  propriety, and  thatevery 
man  of  unfair  repute  should  be  excluded,  and  every 
thing  of  demoralizing  tendency  banished  from  the 
scene  of  competition.  In  short,  the  Canton  course 
is  intended  to  atl'ord  a  slandurd  to  measure  the  pow- 
ers of  the  most  promising  colts  >vhich  may  he  reared 
in  (his  state,  and  to  give  to  their  skilful  and  enter 
prising  breeders  the  means  of  establishing  the  cha- 
racters of  such  as  have  powers  to  excel.  By  this 
means,  and  by  this  only,  can  the  least  worthy  of  the 
race  be  ascertained,  and  condemned  to  the  odium  of 
celibacy  and  hard  labuur;  ivliile  the  more  highly  gift 
ed  are  reserved  for  the  conflicts  and  triumidis  of  (he 
turf,  and  as  their  last  and  highest  reward,  ultiraate 
ly  turned  loose  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  propagat 
ing  their  like,  and  the  honour  of  transmiling  their 
names  and  memories  to  succeeding  ages.  To  use 
an  illustration  lainiliar  to  farmers,  the  standard 
erected  on  the  turf  is  as  necessary  to  cleanse,  and 
purify,  and  pei-petuate  the  breed  of  fine  horses, 
as  is  the  sieve  to  winnow  and  separate  the  chalF  and 
otlier  ort'al  from  sound  grain. 

The  J'au.c  pas  committed  by  this  association,  as 
experience  has  demonstrated,  was  in  oflering  at  the 
onset  their  purses  to  competitors  from  other  states. 
where  the  finest  liorses,  the  art  of  training,  and  the 
sports  of  the  turf,  inseparable  from  each  other,  ha\e 
been  sedulously  preserved.  These  horses,  preced- 
ed by  the  fame  of  their  wonderful  performances, 
have  come  from  abroad  and  walked  over  our 
course,  and  borne  oil' rewards  which  should  only  be 
the  Hired  of  tlie  highest  mettle  and  the  greatest 
achievement.  The  breeders  of  horses  in  Maryland, 
comparatively  unprepared  and  inexperienced,  have 
not  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  where  cerlain  dis- 
ctniilKure  a\vai(ed  them,  and  hence  the  public  dis 
i.pp.)iiitiiient  in  the  beneficial  ett'ects  anticipateil 
iroio  the  measures  of  this  association.    Notwith- 


standing this  di.scouragement,  however,  your  com- 
mittee are  gratified  to  learn,  as  before  stated,  that 
(here  are  now  coming  on  many  (borough  bred  colts 
of  high  promise,  which  will  he  ready  to  lake  the 
field  and  do  credit  to  (iieir  owners,  under  the  suit- 
able encouragemenl  and  (he  e(iual  chance  of  .suc- 
cess secured  to  them  by  the  resolution  which  rc- 
stiicts  the  purses  to  horses  hniui  file  o^vned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  district  of 
Columbia  north  of  the  Potomac. 

^^'hen  the  sportsmen  of  Maryland  shall  have  re- 
plenished their  studs  of  fine  horses,  they  will  be 
prompt  to  fling  ojien  the  gates  and  challenge  com 
petitors  from  every  quarter  in  the  gallant  and  manly 
exercises  of  the  course.  Finally,  your  comnuttce 
solicit  v.itli  confidence  the  su|)|)ort  of  the  citizens, 
and  partii'ularly  the  agriculturists  of  the  state  to 
the  further  efl'orts  of  this  association,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  it  may  yet  be  made  to  yield  all  the 
real  profit,  and  to  answer  all  the  valuable  puqioses 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 


1\Iay  Races — Sithscription  Purses. — ^There  will 
be  rim  for.  over  the  Canton  Course,  on  the  2.")th 
and  2(;th  days  of  May  next,  the  following  Subcrip- 
tion  Purses,  free  for  any  Horse,  Mare,  or  Gelding, 
hona  fide  owned  by  any  person  li\ing  in  the  state  of 
Maryland  or  district  of  Columbia;  to  carry  jveight, 
&.C.  agreeably  to  the, rules  of  the  Maryland  Associ- 
ation. Any  Horse  not  owned  by  a  subscriber,  to 
pay  an  entrance  of  ^20. 

1st  day,  4  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of        §300 
2d  day,  3  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of  200 

And  on  the  3d  day,  the  Proprietor's  Silver  Cup, 
free  for  Saddle  Horses  only — 1  mile  heats. 

The  Horses  must  be  entered  with  the  subscriber 
on  or  before  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  day  preceding 
the  race. 

The  Horses  to  start  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  prc- 
cise!}-.     Gambling  on  the  ground  is  prohibited. 

E.  L.  FIN'LEY. 


COTXSmRCXJLI.   RECOBD. 

'\^^HEAT — A  load  of  \vliite  wheat  lias  been  sold  af 
fjl.15  cents  per  bushel. 

Tobacco. — Inspection  during  the  week  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore: 

At  warehouse  No.  1,  .     .     .     .     300  lihds. 
At  warehouse  No.  2, ....     3-19 

Total,  ....     649 
R.  W.  Bowie.  Esq  sold  a  small  and  inferior  part 
ol  his  crop  this  week,  consisting  of  24  hogsheads,  of 
ishicli  four  were  secomls,  from  near  (Jueen  Anne's, 
for  J  and  *,7— and  eight  from  his  estate  near  Not 
tingham,  live  crop  and  three  second,  for  §7i  round. 

Havre,  March  25,  1825. 

AVhen  we  wrote  50a  on  the  1st  instant,  we  stated 
that  our  market  was  fnan,  without,  honevt-r,  mucli 
activity  in  the  sales.  We  now  have  to  advise  that  hold- 
ers of  ashes  anu  cofTcc  have  subiniltcd  to  take  lon'cr 
prices.  The  fall  of  prices  in  aslies  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  tlie  failure  of  speculators  in  Paris,  who  had 
ai-ge  quantities,  wliicli  liave  been  forced  into  the  mar- 
ket. We  arc  of  opinion  that  they  cannot  remain  lon^ 
at  the  present  rales,  of  -I:i  30  a  4  1  per  £0  k. 

St.  Domingo  coti'oe,  which  had  been  eagerly  taken  up 
for  the  linghsh  market  at  16  and  IC;,  is  now  at  to  and 
li\.  The  greatest  part  of  what  is  expected  is  already 
sold,  to  deliver  on  arrival. — Little  remains  in  tlic  mar- 
ket, and  we  believe  that  it  w  ill  rather  rise  tliau  decline. 
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Cottons  reiiiain  very  lirm.  Georgia  and  Alabama 
34a3G;  Louisiana  3fi  a  39.  The  imports  tins  month 
from  America  have  boon  as  yet  but  8000  bales,  and  it 
is  expected  will  prove  a  great  deficiency,  when  eom- 
jiared  with  the  same  month  in  1824.  Although  the 
daily  sales  arc  not  extensive,  still  our  stocl;  diminishes, 
and  we  calculate  on  a  conliauance  of  the  present  rates, 
as  long  as  our  market  is  kept  as  bare  as  it  is  of  that 
staple. 

Campeachy  log^rood,  14  a  15f.;  fustic,  I6f ;  cochi- 
neal, 25  a  27f.  in  bond. 

Kice  sells  readily  at  3Gf. — duly  paid. 

Calculation  of  Import,  Export,  Comnimption  and  Stocks,  in 
Manchesltr,  for  13-25. 

The  stocks  on  SIst  Pec.   1S23,  were 
The  imports  of  is:i   ■,•■■.     from  the 

Inited  States. 

Brazils, 

East  Indies, 

West  Indies. 

Egypt, 


bales  383,000 

282,000. 
114,000 

50,100 

30,100 

32,000  539,500 


922,500 


14,000 


17,000 


Deduct  Exports, 

Quantity  taken  out  of  the  ports  for 
consumption, 

Stocks  on  hand,  31st  Dee.   1S24, 
Probable  Import  of  1S25. 

United  States.  The  estimated  growth, 
allowing  the  crop  and  the  produce 
of  the  stales  on  the  Mississippi  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  50,000 
bales,  occasioned  by  drought  and 
floods  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is 
generally  taken  at  not  more  than 

430,000 

Deduct,  for  native  consumption  and 
esportatioa  lo  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, 140,000 

290,000 
Deduct  5  per  cent,  for  loss  in 
spinning,  owing  to  inferio- 
rity of  quality, 

276,000 

Add  possible  remaining  stock 
of  the  growth  of  1S23,  in- 
stead of  30,000,  say 

This  estimate  will  exceed  the 
import  of  1S24,  by  11,000 
bales. 

Brazils.  A  degree  of  uncertainty 
hangs  over  the  imports  from  thence, 
but  the  average  of  imports  of  ihe 
last  four  years  is  calculated  upon, 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  arrivals 
in  1S2J, 

East  Indies.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
arrivals  will  be  precarious,  on  ac- 
coui  t  of  the  state  of  warfare  and 
the  consequent  employment  of  pri- 
vate ships.  The  imports  from  Cal- 
cutta are  exp-^oted  to  be  very  mode- 
rate, and  from  Bombay  less  than  last 
year,  say 

Egypt.  The  calculalions  extend,  in- 
cluding arrivals  from  various  ports 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  an  increase 
above  those  of  1S24  of  100,000  bales, 
making  133,000 

Deduct,  for  decrease  of  wt. 
from  the  average  of  AuK-ri- 
can  packages.  33,000  100,000 

■SVcst  Indies  and  other  ports.  No  rea- 
sonable expectation  exists  of  any 
increase  in  the  quantity  imported 
last  year, 

Tliis  calculation  of  import  is  162,000 
bales  more  than  the  arrivals  of  1S24, 
Probable  Coiu^vmnlini  and  Expor's 
in  1825. 
Export.  The  general  impression  is, 
that  the  stocks  in  the  continental 
roarkeis,  31st  Dec.  last,  were  much 


53,000 
634,000  687,000 


500 


293,000 


114,000 


34,500 


below  tLc  usual  quantity,  and  that 
the  dcmond  is  good,  but  taking  that 
of  last  ye.Tr,  will  be 

Consumption.  Notwithstanding  the 
report,  that  the  trade  held  40,000 
bales  on  the  31st  Dec.  IS24,  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1S23,  the  result 
has  shev.n  tne  spinners  and  dealers 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  houses)  to  have  had  only 
average  stocks;  taking  the  consump- 
tion therefore  of  1824  at,  per  week, 
11,550 

And  adding  the  average  in- 
crease of  5  years  past, 
which,  notwithstanding  the 
advance  of  prices,  may  be 
reasonably  expected  i'rom 
the  great  increase  of  ex- 
ports and  demand  for  home 
use  of  goods  and  yarns,  600 


50,000 


per  week 


12,150  637,000 


687,000 


Estimated  stocks  in  London,  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  December  31, 
1825, 

Against  the  stocks  in  the  same  places, 

Dec.  31,  1824,  of  235,500 


150.000 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  AND  GRAIN, 

Deposited  since  last  notice  icith  the  Editor  of  the  .American 
Farmer,  for  the  me  of  his  subsa-ibers. 

A  Plant  of  the  Evehlasting  Pea,  six  feet  in  length, 
the  growtli  of  this  Spring  in  open  air,  from  Mr.  Moore, 
with  the  following  note: 

Dear  Sir, — 1  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your 
inspection,  a  specimen  of  the  Everlasting  Pea,  or  Vetch, 
(Lnthyrtts  latifoUus.)  The  plant  from  which  it  was 
taken,  is  now  of  four  year's  growth  from  the  seed;  in  a 
lean  or  thin  soil,  and  has  seventy-eight  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth,  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  inches  in  length. 
Being  a  lover  of  nature,  and  delighted  with  your  ex- 
ertions to  embellish,  improve,  and  enrich  our  common 
country  witii  all  that  is  valuable,  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  growth,  1  feel  a  pleasure  in  calling  your  at- 
tention to  this  Vetch,  as  a  beautiful  and  most  valuable 
plant  for  early  and  steady  pasture;  believing  that  it 
would  afford,  if  planted  in  drills,  about  two  feet  apart, 
more  nutritive  sustenance  for  domestic  animals,  and 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  most  of  the  plants 
or  grasses,  generally  cultivated.  With  a  hope  that  it 
may  have  a  fair  trial  and  prove  useful. 

I  remain  your  most  obed't. 

Baltimore,  April  27.  HENKY  MOORE. 

A  species  of  Glinea  Corn,  apparently;  from  J.  Mid- 
dleton,  Esq.  found  among  some  Turkey  figs. 


30,000  601,500 


837,000 


GARRICK, 

Aw  imported  full  bred  Devon  Bull,  wiH  stand  this 
spring  and  summer  at  the  first  Toll-gate  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Harford  Turnpike  Road,  and  be  let  to  cows 
at  Jive  dollars  each;  the  money  in  every  instance  to  be 
sent  with  the  cows,  and  for  v.hich  a, warranty  is  given. 

Garrick  was  purchased  under  this  name  last  summer, 
at  one  year  old,  from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Mr. 
ChiKIes  near  Bewdley,  who  has  for  some  years  been 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  breeder  of  North 
Devon  cattle  in  England,  and  Garrick  was  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  his  best  yearling  at  the  public  sale  in  Septem- 
ber last;  he  is  by  Prize  out  of  Fill-Pail  as  per  cata- 
logue and  pedigree  which  accompanied  hira. 

.ipril  2.  JOHN  BROWN,  Gate-keeper. 
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to    1  from 

to 

BEEF,  Biillimore  Prime, 

bbl. 

10 

BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

lb. 

6  50 

8 

COFFEE,  n.l.  Green,  . 



17 

21 

20 

25 

do.   Common, 

— 

15 

■   16 

18 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

—          22 

26 

Gecriria  Upland, .  .  . 

22 

24 

COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

— 

40 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

— 

■  each  number  to  No.  18. 



CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 



12 

13 

14 

I       16 

Dipt 

— 

10 

11 

10 

Id 

CHEESE, 

— 

6 

» 

10 

12 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 

— 

32 

33 

FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  new 

bbl. 

2  25 

2  50 

Shad,  trimmed,  new, 



6 

6  50 

7  50 

FL.\XSEED,  Rough, .  . 

bush 

80 

So' 

1  ■ 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

bbl. 

5   12 

5  25 

.' 

Fine,  

— 

4  8- 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

— 

none 

FLAX     

lb. 

25  lb 

9 
5 

11 

5  50 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

t 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

bush 

39 

41 

, 

Wheat,  White,.  .  .  . 



1   06 

1    10 

do.       Red, 



1   00 

I  o; 

Buckwheat, 



55 

75 

Kye, 



37 

40 

Barlev, 



50 

Clover  Seed, 



3  25 

3  50 

3  75 

Riita  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

— 

I 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 



2 

Mangel  Wiirtzel  Seed, 

— 

1  50 

Timothy  Seed 

2  25 

Oats, 

— 

22 

'    25 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

— 

none 

Beans,  White,  .... 



1 

1    12 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

ton 

215 

HOGS'  LARD, 

lb. 

9 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

24 

27 

Eastern  Tan, 

18 

20 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 

gal 

27 

33 

37 

50 

MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

bbl. 

2  37 

PfAILS,  Sn20d 

lb. 

6A 

7 

7 

8 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

bhi. 

1   50 

M 

Pitch, 



1   SO 

1    75 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 



2 

2  50 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

gal. 

25 

27 

Linseed,   

— 

65 

PORK,  Baltimore  Jless, 

bbl 

14 

15 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 



10  50 

11 

PLASTER,  cargo  price. 

ton. 

6   75 

pot:\tof.s, 

bush 

35 

50 

P.ICE,  fresh, 

c.lb. 

3  50 

4  25 

5 

• 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

lb. 

14 

IS 

do.           Brown,   . 

— 

C 

8 

10 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   . 

gal. 

23 

25 

S" 

15 

PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 

65 

82 

1 

1  25 

APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 

— 

27 

* 

37 

SUGARS,  Havana  White, 

c.lh. 

13  00 

13  50 

14 

do.        Brown,  .  . 



10 

• 
1 

Louisiana 



9 

10  iiO 

Loaf, 

lb. 

15 

24 

16 

25 

Lump, 



15 

16 

16 

n 

SPICES,  Cloves 

— 

1    10 

1  25 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

— 

7 

8 

Mace, 

— 

3  00 

3  50 

Nutmegs, 

— 

2  50 

3  00 
25 

Pepper, 

— 

20 

SALT.  St.  Ubes 

bush 

■    44 

Ground  Alum,  .... 

— 

50 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 

,cwt. 

9  25 

10 

WINES,  Madeira.  L.  P. 

gal. 

2  50 

3  25 

3  00 

4  00 

do.         Sicilv, .  . 

— 

1    10 

1    15 

Lisbon, 

— 

)   30 

Claret, 

doz. 

3 

7 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 

gal. 

2 

2  60 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

lb. 

40 

45 

1  unv 

ras)ied 

do.       crossed,  .  . 

— 

30 

35 

[  hm 

I'rei:  ol 

Common,  Country,    . 

— 

20 

30 

lag 

^'.-•nners'  or  Pulled,  . 

— 

30 

35 

Printed  every  Friday,  at  S5  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  John  D.  Toy,  corner  of  SI. 
Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  c\ery  description  of 
Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


NATCRt  AND  REASON  HARMONIZED  IN  THE  PRACTICE 
or  HUSBANDRY, 

Bij  Vie  hue  John  Loruin. 

[Under  the  above  title,  a  very  valuable  work  has 
been  recently  published,  by  Messrs.  Carey  Sc  Lea. 
of  Philadelphia,  (or  account  of  Martha  Lorain,  re- 
lict of  the  deceased  author.  It  consists  of  5,iO  pas,es 
octavo,  and  is  diviileU  into  four  books,  under  these 
general  titles:  Book  I.  On  ^Manures  and  I'ci^ctatwn. 
Book  11.  On  CiiHmilk'n. — Book  111.  On  rtivmis  siih- 
jects. — Book  IV.  On  Omlkiwm  Fuyniing.  The  books 
are  divided  a5;;iin  into  chai>ters.  in  :dl  llfty-two — 
embracing  almost  every  subject  ^vithin  the  range  of 
American  husbandry.  Thouu.h  there  is  to  be  (bund 
in  the  work  much  of  the  pliilosophy  of  agriculture 
that  is  introduced  in  a  language  and  manner  calcu- 
lated to  give  greater  value  and  eli'ect  to  the  practi- 
cal remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  writer,  it  is,  in 
truth  and  essentially,  a  prattlvul  treatise  on  subjects 
of  the  most  general  and  indis])ensalile  moment,  to 
every  man  whose  fortune  it  is  to  look  for  his  suste 
nance  to  "mother  earth." 

That  our  readers  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge 
forthemsehes,  and  with  a  view  of  making  better 
known  and  more  eU'ectually  recommending  it  to  the 
reading  portion  of  agriculturists,  (which,  we  trust,  is 
every  day  increasing,)  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
inserting  two  or  three  chapters.  The  work  is  well 
printed  and  ivell  bound,  and  for  sale  at  'pJ.50,  by 
our  neighbour,  Edvvaj'd  J.  Coale,  Esq.] 

BOOK  II. — CHAPTER  XIII. 

TTie  practice  of  ploiis:1iiii^  frnm  and  to  jdants  consi- 
dered, and  its  injurious  effects  explained.  Tlie  ex- 
patidina;  force  of  fermcitlalioil  cannot  he  powerful 
xehere  a  siifficiLHcy  of  animal  or  vegelahle  matter 
does  not  obtain.  Of  the  marked  fertility  arising 
from  jdougtdng  iu  buckwheat,  or  turning  np  a 
clover  lay  from  a  trheul  crop.  The  depth  rf  plough' 
ing  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  animal  and  vege- 
table mutter  contained  in  the  soil. 

Ploughing  from  and  to  fallow  plants  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  agri- 
cultural talent.  It  is  said  to  be  still  extensively  prac- 
ti.'ied  in  Kngland,  by  the  most  enlightened  agricul- 
turists in  that  country.  Names  may,  and  too  often 
have,  the  power  to  sanction  and  ])erpetuate  error, 
They  cannot,  however,  change  the  nature  of  things, 
or  make  any  practice  right,  if  it  be  opjiosed  to  iia 
ture  and  common  sense. 

Doctor  Anderson  advocated  this  practice,  and 
furnished  an  engraving  of  the  lines,  by  uKich  this 
mode  of  cultivation  might  be  executed  in  the  mo.st 
ingenious  way.  His  plan  turns  the  soil  to  the  plants 
on  one  side  of  each  row,  and  from  them,  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  As  the  ploughing  is  reversed  every 
time  the  crop  is  cultivated,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  alternately  cut  off,  and  left  exposed  on  one  side 
of  the  row,  they  are  by  this  means  idways  covered, 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  each  row;  therefore  this 
gentleman  s  practice  is  not  quite  as  much  opposed 
to  nature  and  reason  as  Mr.  Bordlev  s.  He  recom- 
mended plougliing  from  the  plants  cm  both  sides  of 
the  rows,  in  the  same  cultivation.  This  gentlenian 
says,  "observing  much  irregularity  in  the  standing 
of  maize  in  rows,  I  caused  the  seed  to  be  placed 
clos(!  to  the  land  side  of  the  furrows;  the  maize  thus 
ti;rew  very  straight  in  lines,  and  admitted  the  plough 
to  pass  near  the  plants.  These  being  up  and  a  lit- 
tle grovni,  the  design  was  formed  of  directing  the 
finger-like  roofs  to  dip  deeper  than  common  before 
the  laterid  roots  should  strike  out.  The  soil  was 
ploughed  five  Indies  deep,  and  turned  at  the  first 
ploughing  from  the  maize,  on  both  sides  of  the 
plants:  but  they  then  lieing  young,  it  was  necessary 
7 — VOL.  7. 


to  leave  more  shoulder  or  bed  to  (hem  than  was  de-lalso  oijvious.  that  his  mode  of  cultivation  is  well 
sired,  to  avoid  Imrjing  them  with  the  earth  falling  calculated  to  cause  an  extensive,  us'de.-s  waste  of 
back;  therelbre.  tiie  plough,  on  having  worked! the  animal  and  xegetablo  mailer  containetl  in  the 
through  the  field,  immediately  returned  to  the  place  I  soil.  Likewise  of  the  farm  yard  manure,  if  that  be 
where  it  beg.-in  to  plough  from  the  pliiits,  and  itjai'plied  Ibr  the  -ro^^  tli  of  the  crop. 
now  took  ofi' as  much  inorc  earth,  still  turning  it  I  H<  s|iect  for  Mr.  IJordley's  opinion  induced  me  to 
from  them,  on  each  side,  as  they  could  well  liear  I  try  his  practice.  The  cutting  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
without   danger   of   totteiing."     This  is  a  tedious' (as  might  and  ought  to  have  been  expected,)  is  very 


piece  of  business,  as  are  most  other  things  opposed 
to  the  economy  of  nature  and  to  common  sense. 
But  to  proceed — "-All  now  rested  ten  or  twelve 
days,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  with  intention  tnat 
the  lateral  roots  shoulil  take   their  direction  under 


injuri'His  to  the  crop;  the  more  so,  as  it  exposes 
that  p:irt  of  them  which  remains  attached  to  th« 
stalk,  to  the  in  jtirious  effects  of  the  sun  and  air,  ad- 
mitted by  leaving  the  furrows  next  to  the  plants 
open.     Fermentation  is  also  much  checked,  by  fre- 


the  artilicial  surface  of  the  ground  formed  by  the  I  quently  turning  up  the  soil,  and  admitting  too  much 
ploughshare.  The  ploughs  next  turned  a  furrow,! air;  and  the  deeomjiosed  nntter  arising  from  it  is 
on  each  side  of  the  roivs,'  to  tlic  plants,  through  the' subjected  to  tire  useless  waste  that  has  been  before 
whole  tield;  and  then  ploughed  through  the  balks, jdescribed. 

or  tl;e  whole  of  the  intervals  not  before  ploughed;]  The  undecaye.d  vegetable  substances  are  dragged 
and  so  repeatedly  continued  to  plough  through  the  j  up  by  the  harrow  into  heaps,  where  they  perish  on 
intervals  from  and  to  the  plants.  "The  alternate  the  surface  of  the  .sod.  and  do  but  little  good  to  it. 
[iloughings  from  and  to  were  continued,  even  during  Reason,  if  it  h  id  been  properly  consulted,  would 
the  forming  and  tilling  of  the  grain,  and  it  was  con-  have  been  sutticient  to  convince  me,  that  cutting 
tinual  work  lor  the  ploughs,  fn  which  the  plough- j  the  roots  of  plants,  was  in  itself  an  irrational  prac- 
share  passed  ratlier  over  the  roots,  which  spread  tice;  still  1  tried  Doctor  Anderson's  mode  of  culti- 
and  ran  deeper  than  if  they  had  taken  their  first' vation;  this  cuts  the  roots,  also  leaves  them,  either 
start  under  the  common  surface  of  the  earth,  and  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  rows,  ■exposed  to  the 
therefore  they  were  not  torn  up,  or  the  plants  fired  injurious  effects  of  the  sun  and  air,  until  he  tells  us 
or  checked  in  their  growth."*  I  the  plants  ought  to  be  earthed  up.     However,  one 

Mr.  Bordloy  ploughed  from  each  side  of  the  rows  trial  of  this  very  jjlausible,  pulverizing  system,  (per- 
of  the  pliints  tlve  inches  deep,  while  the  plants  are i  haps  formed  in  the  Doctor's  closet,)  was  sufficient 
young;  he  then  let  them  rest  ten  or  twelve  days  on  tin;  to  convince  me,  that  the  roots  of  plants  ought  not  to 
narrow-  ridges  formed  by  this  practice;  this  vvas  done,  be  cut  in  any  way,  even  while  they  were  young: 
that  "the  lateral  roots  should  take  their  direction  also,  that  it  was  irrational  to  turn  the  earth  away 
under  the  artilicial  surface  of  the  ground  formed  by  from  them,  especially  as  nature  had  constructed 
the  ploughshare.     If  the  corn  plant,  when  scarcely  i  them  to  grow  in  it. 

three  inches  high,  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  from  Some  cultivators,  in  order  to  make  the  soil  open 
an  open  free  soil,  the  lateral  roots  will  be  found!  and  mellow,  turn  it  from  the  plants  into  the  first 
about  twelve  inches  long,  beside  what  remains  in  {cultivation,  but  after  harrowing  well,  turn  it  imme- 
the  ground;  consequently  these  roots  are  cut  off  on '  diately  back  to  them,  least  injury  might  be  done  by 
each  side  of  the  rows,  even  by  the  first  cultivation.! leaving  the  roots  exposed.  This  is  a  more  rational 
while  the  plant  is  yet  very  young;  they  are  also  cut  practice  than  eitiier  of  those  just  mentioned,  but  it 
otf  by  every  succeeding  cultivation.  If  the  furrows  is  laborious  and  also  imposing.  The  open  texture 
made  along  each  side  of  the  rows,  by  the  first  culti-[of  the  soil  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  roots 
vation,  were  kept  continually  open,  and  the  lateral  of  the  plants  and  the  useless  waste  of  the  animal 
roots  of  the  plants  compelled  by  this  means  to  cross 'and  vegetable  matter  contained  in  it.  As  fermen- 
the  bottom  of  them,  a  little  within  the  ground,  thistation  is  greatly  checked  by  this  practice,  the  soil 
would  not  cause  the  roots  to  grow  under  the  artiii-j  (unless  it  be  sandy  or  very  rich,)  settles,  and  be- 
cial  surface  of  the  ground  formed  by  the  plough- 1  comes  harder  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
share."  Nature,  immediately  after  they  passed  the  grounds  had  not  been  so  carefully  pulverized;  espe- 
open  furrow,  would  direct  them  up   into  the  soil,  cially  if  heavy  rains  follow  this  inconsiderate  and  la- 


above,  to  take  their  natural  range  through  it:  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  it,  where  the  most  genial  heat 
and  nutriment  obtained.     This  is  clearly  seen  when 


borious  practice. 

It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  pow- 
erfull}'   expanding   force   of    fermentation,   cannot 


the  lateral  roots  of  trees  cross  ditches,  or  even  deep ;  exist  iu  a  sod  where  perpetual  ploughing  and  crop 
jUlhes,  at  tlie  bottom  of  them,  a  little  within  the  ping  has  destroyed  too  much  of  the  animal  and  ve 
ground.      They  immediately  mount  upward  after  jgetable  matter  that  had  formerly  existed  in  it 
they  have  crossed  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  take;this  case  a  sufficiency  of  vegetation         '  '  ''  ^ 


In 

ought  to  be  in- 
troduced, by  red  clover  and  the  use  of  gvpsum.  Or 
if  the  grounds  have  been  so  often  excited  by  that 
substance  that  it  will  no  longer  cause  good  crops  of 
this  grass  to  grow  on  them,  without  the  aid  of  en- 
riching manure,  sucli  other  plants  as  the  soil  will 
grow,  should  be  cultivated  and  ploughed  under  for 
manure.     \Vhen  as   much    vegetation  is  procured 


their  natural  growth  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  as  would  have  hajipcnedjif  they 
had  met  with  no  obstacles  in  getting  into  it. 

The  roots  of  the  corn  plant  whicli  proceed  down- 
ward from  the  stalk,  also  those  tiiat  take  their 
course  along  the  rows,  are  not  injured;  neither  are 
all  those  which  grow  the  deepest  within  the  soil  in 

the  intervals  cut  otf.  Therelbre  as  the  corn  plant  is  |  from  an  exhausted  soil  as  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
very  hardy,  it  is  supported  by  these  roots,  until  na-  and  also  as  much  animal  matter  as  may  be  obtained 
ture  repairs  tlie  damage  done  by  this  truly  ineonsi-j  from  the  cattle  grazed  on  it,  and  the  animalcula 
derate  and  barbarian  practice.  It  is  of  consequence 'vvhich  are  fed  and  sheltered  by  it,  the  next  thing  to 
by  no  means  wonderful,  that  Mr.  Bordlev,  who  was 'be  considered  is,  how  this  scanty  product  may  be 
in  many  re-npccts  a  judicious  farmer,  should  by  his  j  most  advantageously  used,  ami  with  the  least  possi- 
general  good  management,  so  far  counteract  the  j  ble  expense.  The  quantity  of  inert  earth  is  often 
evils  arising  from  this  savage  practice,  as  to  grow, [very  great  in  proportion  to  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
under  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  it,  crops  ble  matter  derived  from  the  green  crop  grown  on  it: 
that  were  more  than  equal  to  the  general  crops  of  therefore  but  little  comparative  good  is  to  be  expect- 
his  neighbours.  Reason,  however,  as  well  as  prac- l^'l- ""'ess  this  manure  be  so  applied  and  ordered, 
tiee,  determines  that  crops  obtained  in  this  way  that  the  whole  expanding  force  and  enriching  mat- 
must  fall  very  far  short  of  those  that  may  be  obtain-]  ter  contained  in  it,  be  expanded  within  the  soil 
ed  from  a  rationai  system  of  management.      It  is '  <«  'I'e  'j*'*"*  advantage.     However,  if  this  be  done, 

'■ the    benefit  derived  from  it,  will  be  found   much 

'See  his  book  on  Husbandry,  pages  101,  102,  lOS.       I  greater  than   has   been   commonly   obtained   from 
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ploughing;  sreen  crops  under  the  soil,  (or  the  grovvti 
of  fallov>-  crops. 

To  illustrate  (liis,  I  will  again  refer  to  buckwheat. 
That  plnnt  is  too  often  threshed  on  the  field  where 
it  iti'f"'-  and  the  straw  left  in  larae  heaps  (o  perish, 
with  but  little  ultimate  use  to  the  cultivator.  VVe 
may  observe,  after  the  straw  has  been  decomposed, 
that  the  remainina;  matter  is  very  little,  when  com- 
pared with  the  original  bulk  of  the  heaps.  This,  toge- 
ther «ith  the  evident  texture  of  the  straw,  seems  to 
determine  that  water  forms  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  plant.  It  of  consequence  contains  much 
less  nutritive  matter,  than  most  of  the  plants  plough- 
ed under  the  soil  for  manure.  It  has.  however,  not- 
vvithstandins;  this,  been  plouahed  under  ivith  very 
great  success,  lor  a  wheat  crop;  especially  in  Rnff- 
land.  Nowve  all  know  that  although  the  wheat 
will  stubble,  fall,  and  become  unproductive,  when 
too  much  maiiure  is  applied  for  the  crops,  still  much 
nutriment  is  required  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  that 
grain.  Why,  then,  does  a  crop  of  buckwheat, 
ploughed  under  the  soil,  supply  sufficient  nutriment  richer  fh; 
to  effect  this  purpose,  when  it  clearly  appears  to| ployed 


wafttm.tsnsei'a.n 


on  the  surface  of  it,  by  the  very  easy  and  eHi  ctu; 
means  that  have  been  described,  nature  will  keep 
the  interior  of  the  soil  more  open  and  mellow,  for 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  than  can  be  done  by  us 
with  the  plough?  ft  .should  be  also  recollected,  that 
by  the  use  of  this  instrument,  we  cut  and  rend  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  by  turning  up  the  nutritive 
matter,  expose  it  to  much  useless  waste. 

It  is.  hoAvcver,  considered  proper  to  remark,  that 
noluithslanding  it  clearly  appears  from  the  prae 
tice  of  turning  a  clover  lay,  and  ploughing  in  buck- 
wheat for  a  crop  of  small  grain,  that  but  little  nu- 
triment will  produce  surprising  effects  when  it  is 
properly  ordered,  still  the  amount  of  the  green  crop 
ouj-ht  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  earth  open  and 
mellow.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a 
thin  soil  should  not  be  ploughed  deep,  when  the  re- 
setatiou  is  turned  under  it,  unless  a  sulliciency  of 
farm  yard,  or  other  enriching  manure,  be  added,  to 
keep  the  soil  open  and  mellow,  or  the  ground,  be- 
low the  usual  depth  of  plouahins;.  is  found  to  be 
n  the  soil  whicli  has  heretofore  been  em- 
This  last  I  have  never  seen,  neither  can  it 


.  any     .  ,  .     . 

furnish  but  little  nutritive  matter  for  tlie  growth  ofl  happen.  exce|)t  in  soils  originally  very  deep,  but  so 
plants?  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  the  principle! long  ploughed  and  severely  cropped,  that  the  upper 
highly  important  to  the  interests  of  agrieulture,  if|  part  of  them  has  been  exhausted.     The  idea  of  bet- 


«■;  .  u  ;i.e  cpvii  was  nearly  soft  eneugli  foi  rosisau^ 
ears;"  and  that  "no  difference  was  observ,  t'  l^e- 
tween  tl  is  and  the  rest.'"  If  this  genflemaii  had 
measured  the  product,  lie  would  have  seen  a  marked 
difference. 

It  was  discovered  early  in  August,  1810,  that  pro- 
per grasses  Cr  soiling  my  e-.'tfle  would  soon  be  very 
deficient;  and  on  the  'iOth  of  that  motifh  one  row  of 
corn,  in  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  was  tojiped.  to 
ascertain  how  the  plant  would  bear  earlj-  cutting. 
It  was  thought  that  it  had  received  no  injury.  On 
the  3Istof  the  same  month,  I  commenced  (ee-diog 
the  cattle  with  the  tops,  cut  daily,  as  wanted.  Tlie.se 
lasted  them  until  the  18th  of  September.  Aft.  r  this 
the  blades  were  stripped,  commeiicing  where  the 
topiMiig  began.  They  fed  the  cattle  until  the  5lh 
of  Octolier. 

In  the  process  of  topping  and  blading,  one  row 
was  left  entire,  standing  between  the  row  which  had 
been  topped  on  the  'iOth  of  August,  and  anotjier 
row  that  was  topped  on  the  2d  of  September. — 
These  three  rows  were  cut  off  by  the  roots  on  the 
2d  of  October,  and  hauled  in  and  set  up  separately 
under  my  own  inspection.  They  were  husked  and 
measured  on  the  Sth  of  November. 

Produce  of  the  row  that  had   not  been  topped 


farmers  would  make  a  general  and  proper  applica-!  tering  or  enriching  poor  soils  generally,  by  deep  and  stripped,  nine  bushels  and  live-eighths  of  corn 


tion  of  it.     .\fter  the  buckwheat  is  ploughed  underj  ploughing,  and  exposing  the  inert  earth  to  the  en 
the  soil,  it  remains  undi.sturbed  by  folly,  and  the  in-  riching  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  is  certainly  very 
jurious  and  very  expensive  labour  too  generally  used  erroneous, 
when  fallow  crops  are  cultivated:  conse(|uently  fer-       The  poor  inert  earth,  thus  exposed,  will  imbibe 


mentation  keeps  the  soil  open  and  mellow  for  th 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  decomposition  supjilies  them 
with  nutriment.  As  none  of  the  enriching  and  fVr 
tilizing  matter,  arising  from   the  deconqiosition  of 


some  enriching  matter  from  this  source:  still,  it  will 
be  much  less  than  if  the  grounds  had  not  been  deep 
ly  plouglied.  Such  a  large  body  of  inert  matter 
cannot  be  kept  open  and  mellow  by  the  fermenta- 


the  ear. 

One  of  the  rows  which  had  been  topped  and 
stripped,  measured  .seven  bushels  and  six-eighths; 
and  the  other  top|)ed  and  stripped  row,  measured 
seven  bushels  and  three-eighths  of  corn  in  the  ear. 
Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that  mutilating  the  corn 
plant  before  its  fruit  is  peifected,  is  a  very  injurious 
practice.  The  injury  done  to  my  crop  by  this  mode 
the  green  crop,  is  uselessly  wasted  in  the  way  that; tion  of  the  green  crop  grown  on  the  grounds.  Co-iof  management,  was  clearly  seen  some  time  before 
has  been  described,  the  product  is  as  abundant  as' vering  this  vegetation  so  deeply  under  the  thin  soil 'the  three  experimental  rows  were  cut  off.  Through- 
could  be  ralioiiallv  expected  from  the  pro|)erties  of  and  inert  earth,  will  greatly  retard  the  fermentation  out  the  whole  field,  the  husks  were  generally  dry 
the  manure.  It  therefore  seems  that  quite  as  much  of  it.  It  is  evident  that  plants  grown  on  this  bulky  and  open,  except  on  the  row  which  had  not  been 
(if  not  more.)  depends  on  the  proper  use  of  manure,  and  inactive  mass  of  matter,  cannot  be  sufficiently 

luxuriant,  either  to  gather  or  secure  by  their  shade. 


as  on  the  (piaiily  or  quantity  applied;  especially  as 
we  all  know  that  a  clover  lay  is  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration for  wheat.  If  the  ground  be  well  stored  with 
the  roots  of  this  plant,  the  crop  seldom  fails  to  be 
productive,  even  when  the  soil  is  thin,  provided  the 
seed  for  the  grain  crop  be  soun  on  one  ploughing. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  lay  be  prepared  b}'  repeated  | 
ploughings,  the  crop  is  seldom  good,  unless  the  soil ' 
be  rich  enough  to  supply  the  great  loss  sustained  in 
confequenee  of  exposing  the  enriching  and  fertiliz- 
ing matter  contained  in  the  :-lover  roots,  to  useless 
waste.  This  fact  h:Ls  been  often  and  well  confirmed, 
by  sowing  one  part  of  the  same  clover  lay  on  one 
ploughing,  and  the  other  part  after  the  grounds  had 
been  oftener  ploughed.  Although  the  cause  of  this 
marked  dilVereuce  ought  to  be  known,  it  certainly 
has  not  been  sufticiently  considered;  especially  in 
the  different  application  of  clover  and  other  grass 
lavs,  or  a  more  general  and  far  better  application 
and  cultivation  of  them,  would  have  been  adopteil. 
Gypsum,  even  when  the  soil  is  very  thin,  causes 
the  clover  to  groiv  luxuriantly.  The  tops  we  know  to 
be  very  nutritive,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  roots  are  not  less  so.  as  far  as  the  food  for 
plants  may  be  concerned.  When  the  clover  has  not 
been  injured  by  being  too  fretiuently  mown  or  close- 
ly pastured,  the  interior  of  the  soil  is  well  filled  with 
its  roots,  and  Ihe  surface  of  the  ground  is  as  regu 
larly  covered  with  the  tops  of  the  plant.  As  it  can- 
not flike  the  speargnisses.)  live  after  its  roots  bine 
been  reversed  by  the  plough,  a  general  fermenta- 
tion quickly  takes  place;  and  as  this  is  not  checked 
when  small  grain  is  sown  on  one  ploughing,  the 
crop  is  generallj'  as  good  as  might  be  expected  from 
this  judicious,  and  of  course  rational  practice. 

\Vhy,  then,  should  we  spend  so  much  money  in 
useless  and  very  injurious  labour,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent, so  far  as  the  practice  h  is  been  generall}'  tried, 
that  if  we  pkice  the  necessary  materials  properly 
within  the  soil,  and  subdue  the  grasses  and  weeds 


anj'  thing  like  as  much  nutriment  from  the  atmos 
phere,  as  would  be  obtained  from  it  if  the  depth  of 
the  ploughing  were  calculated  to  suit  the  depth  of 
the  soik  In  the  latter  case,  the  quantity  of  inert 
earth  would  be  so  much  less,  that  the  fermentation 
of  the  green  crop  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  open  and  mellow.  The  roots  of  the  plants  will 
also  soon  penetrate  the  decaying  sod,  where  they 
will  find  sufficient  nuti-iinent  to  cause  them  to  grow 
as  luxuriaufl}'  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  means  enqiloyed.  Healthy,  vigorous  j^lants  re- 
quire and  obtain  much  more  nutriment  from  the  at- 
mosphere than  feeble  ones  They  also  far  better 
defend,  by  their  more  extensive  shade,  the  enrich- 
ing matter  that  has  been  deposited  on  the  soil,  in 
the  way  that  has  been  before  described.  The  better 
crops  ivill  also  furnish  much  more  offal  vegetation 
for  litter.  The  grasses  following  them  will  be  much 
more  luxuriant:  consequently,  the  shallow  ploughing 
will  return  much  more  enriching  matter  to  the  soil. 
This  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  plough  something 
deeper  at  the  commencement  of  every  succeeding 
round  of  crops,  until  any  reasonable  depth  of  |)lough- 
ing  may  be  jjerformed,  without  doing  injury  either 
to  the  crops  or  the  soil. 

Some  gentlemen  urge^  that  turning  up  the  inert 
earth  l)y  trench  ploughing,  ameliorates  it.  They 
ought,  however,  to  have  considered,  before  they  re- 
comuiended  this  very  injurious  practice,  that  this 
amelioration  is  principally  effected  at  the  expense  of 
the  enriching  matter  contiined  in  the  soil  above. 
I{y  ploughing  and  harrowing,  it  is  always  more  or 
less  nii.\ed  with  the  poor  earth  turned  up  from  be- 
low it.  This  spreads  the  fertilizing  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  soil  thinner,  or  wider  apart  consequently, 
causes  fermenfcition  and  decomposition  to  :ict  much 
more  feebly,  and  to  progress  much  slower  than  if 
this  matter  lay  closer  together.  .Mr.  Hordley  says, 
he  has  "sfrijiped  tlie   blades  and  cut  off  the  tops 


topped  and  stripped.  On  this,  they  still  retained 
a  greenish  hue,  and  were  close  set  to  the  ear  wlien 
the  plants  were  cut  off  by  the  roots. 

In  1811,  I  selected  tliree  rows  of  maize  in  the 
middle  of  my  field,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  The 
plants  were  then  about  t\vo  feet  high.  I  cut  off  the 
tops  of  tlie  middle  row  as  lo^v  down  as  might  be 
readily  done  without  injuring  the  tassels,  which 
were  wrapped  in  their  own  leaves  within  the  stalks. 
I  could  not  observe  that  the  stalks,  in  the  row  which 
had  been  cut,  grew  any  thicker,  until  new  leaves 
had  lieen  formed  from  the  crown  of  the  plants.  Be- 
fore this  happened,  the  stalks  in  the  rows  on  either 
side  of  it.  seemed  to  be  as  thick  again  as  those 
standing  in  it;  and  the  ears  grown  on  the  plants  in 
this  row  shot,  filled,  and  ripened,  about  two  weeks 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  field. 

As  several  ivriters  on  agriculture  had  asserted 
that  the  tops  of  potatoes  might  be  cut  and  given  to 
the  cattle,  without  injury  to  the  crop,  I  cut  off  the 
tops  from  a  row  running  through  the  middle  of  a 
very  luxuriant  patch.  Care  was  taken  to  cut  them 
in  that  way  which  was  supposed  to  be  least  likely 
to  prove  injurious  to  the  future  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  debiliiated  appearance  of  the  second  growth  of 
the  tops,  determined  me  not  to  risk  a  second  cutting 
of  them.  Whin  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  roots 
in  the  row  that  had  been  cut  did  not  seem  to  be 
more  than  haJf  as  large  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
patch. 

In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  arise, 
either  from  carefully  trimming,  or  ruggedly  muti- 
lating, annual  plants;  on  the  contrary,  much  injury 
certainly  follows.  It  is,  hoivever,  probable,  that 
good  housewives  and  ignorant  gardeners  will  con- 
tinue to  tread  and  mutilate  the  tops  of  their  onions, 
as  long  as  the  world  may  happen  to  l;ist,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  the  ro'ts  grow  much  more 
luxuriantly;  unless,  perchance,  they  may  happen  to 

•Sec  his  book  on  Husbandry. 
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rcllect,  that  the  tops  wouUl  not  liave  existed,  if  na- 
ture dill  not  consider  llieni  as  necessary  to  the  well| 
bein;;  of  the  plant  as  its  roots.  Certain  it  is  tlwitj 
the  writincsof  many  s,enllenien,  who  on^dit  to  liave| 
known  better,  are  "exactly  calculated  to  conUrm 
them  in  this  truly  sa\agc  practice. 


BANKING  WITH  THE  SPADE, 
Together  with  a  thins;,  or  two,  on  t!te  suhjcct  (f  wooden 

soaled  shoes — reclaimed  marshes,  Si-c. 
Mr.  Editor, 

The  great  value  of  wood  in  this  part  of  tlie  coun- 
try, together  with  the  perishable  nature  of  its  fenc- 
inir.  (locust,  cedar  and  chestnut  excepted,  which  are 
very  expensive,)  induced  mc  to  try  an  experiment  in 
hanUiiiij  and  ditchins,  for  the  purposes  of  enclosure. 
I  iirst  cut  a  ditch  of  <ive  feet  in  width  and  three 
feet  in  depth,  and  leavin*  an  offset  of  nine  inches, 
sodded  the  face  of  the  bank,  fronting  on  the  road, 
of  a  western  exposure.  The  bank  was  tojiped  by  a 
fence  of  two  old  rails.  The  sodding  has  stood  well 
the  effect  of  three  winters;  the  offset  peeled  away 
by  the  post,  whicii  has  induced  me  to  dispense  with 
it,  and  sod  entirely  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
The  hei,^ht  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top 
(?f  the  bank,  is  now  ci^ht  feet;  two  nils  make  about 
two  feet  more,  which  is  ten  feet  in  the  whole.  An 
enclosure  thus  made  is  proof  aijunst  the  inroads  of 
all  kinds  of  trespassing  animals.  If  the  puncheons 
are  of  locust,  and  the  VLdls  chestnut,  will  kist,  with 
very  trillins  repairs,  for  half  a  century;  h  liere  lo- 
cust and  chestnut  caimot  be  had,  the  oak  railin'j;  will 
last  at  least  tiventy  years.  Very  many  advantages 
misiht  be  detailed  as  belonsine;  to  this  mode  of  en- 
closure. Nobody  burns  it — nobody  steals  it,  and  if 
any  part  .should  fall  down,  it  ivill  remain  where  it 
falls,  till  put  up  again.  I  would  recommend  the 
banks  to  he  made  early  in  winter,  so  as  to  become 
well  settled,  before  dressing  and  soddin";  in  the 
spring.  If  the  crown  of  the  bank  was  to  be  opened 
with  a  trench,  and  then  fdled  up  lyith  j^ood  mould, 
and  cedar  being  sowed  therein  so  as  to  produce  an 
hedge,  the  effect  would  be  beautiful,  and  the  whole 
work  an  affair  for  postirity. 

Of  the  wooden  soaled  shoes,  my  dear  sir. — They 
have  done  most  famously.  Of  all  the  modern  eco 
noniies.  they  arc  the  chef  d'a'uvre.  My  leather 
dialer's  account  has  stood  for  the  last  three  years,  in 
pro])orti<in  to  the  times  of  leather  soals,  as  50  to 
S20I) — saj'  75  per  cent.  My  people  at  lirsf  appre- 
hended broken  shins,  broken  neck;,  and  all  the  "ills 
whi'h  llesh  is  heir  to'' — but  nou-  dechire  that  no 
thing  woidd  induce  them  to  return  to  leather  hot 
toms.  This  fact  is  bottomed  on  the  experience  of 
three  wintirs,  an<l  very  wet  ones,  and  the  rojues 
now  admit  that  their  feet  are  always  warm — which 
in  former  days,  were  always  cold.  I  ha\e  made  an 
imj)rovement  in  the  mode  of  ironing  these  shoes, 
using  broad  headed  nails  in  preference  to  the  plates 
whicii  uerc  more  liable  to  be  knocked  oil'  on  the 
frozen  ground. 

Of  reclaimed  marshes  only  a  word,  as  my  pa|.er 
tells  me  that  I  have  my  full  share  of  co'nmunica 
tiou  to  one  number  of  your  valuable  work.  I  at 
lacked  an  ash  pncosin,  with  Irishmen,  some  four 
years  ago,  dyked  and  ditched  it,  with  a  dyke  of  IJ 
feet  a(  the  base,  and  .3  fvet  lii-h,  and  a  dikli  of  8 
feet  in  width,  which  kept  out  the  tide,  and  drained 
the  surface  sutfieienlly  for  cullivation.  In  .March  a 
part  of  it  was  standing  ia  wood,  inhabited  by  ver- 
min of  all  sorts.  The  wood  was  cut  off,  the  brush 
burnt,  and  the  first  of  .June,  men  brought  on  their 
backs  bales  of  corn  plants  (previously  sown  for  the 
purpose,)  without  horse,  plough  or  hoe— they  made 
a  hole  with  a  sharpened  stick,  and  thrust'in  the 
plants,  all  of  which  lived  and  llourished,  and  after 
receiving  tivo  hoeinifs  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  the 
"rop  rijiened  to  the  tune  of  at  least  ao  barrels  the 


acre.  The  corn  stood  on  an  average  of  two  leet 
and  a  baif  apart,  two  stalks  in  the  hills;  it  grew  in 
height  from  10  to  13  feet,  and  was  perhaps  as  splen- 
did an  exhibition  of  aiiricultural  luxuriance  as  any 
country  ever  witnessed.  It  was  indeed  a  tangled 
forest  of  corn.  .Judicious  men  ratrd  the  crop  at 
more  than  I  have  ventured  to  mention,  fearing  that 
some  agricultural  reviewers  (for  we  have  .Jefferys  in 
farming  as  well  as  writing,)  should  say — Ibis  wood- 
en slioed  fellow  ineans  to  hoax  us  with  his  crop 
made  without  seeding,  ploughing  or  temling.  Softly, 
my  masters, '-I  cry  your  mercy,"  till  I  tell  you  some- 
thing about  an  iisk  pocosin — ivlien  I  am  sure  your 
onders  will  cease.  An  ash  pocosin,  is  not  an  allair 
of  mud  and  bullriishes,  as  most  marshes  are,  but  a 
collection  of  vegetable  matter,  decaying  since  the 
time  of  father  No  .!i,  and  forming  the  richest  vege- 
table mould  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  dejith 
is  unknown;  a  pole  forced  down  twenty  feet,  finds 
no  diminution  of  richness,  and  it  may  reach  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Cleve  S^'mmes,  for  aught  we  know. 
A  part  of  this  reclaimed  land  was  put  in  oats,  and 
sowed  at  the  rate  of  S  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  it  all 
fell  down  and  made  nothing.  A  vast  crop  of  the 
sapling  clover  and  timothy  grew  for  one  year,  but 
the  weeds  took  possession  the  next  3'ear,  and  de- 
stroyed the  grass.  Stock  kept  constantly  on  this 
"and  is  a  great  advantage  to  it,  giving  it  firmness, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  plants 
of  various  kinds.  In  this  case  the  green  sward  soon 
roots  out  (he  wild  growth,  and  gives  the  very  finest 
pasture.  The  dykes  are  always  planted  with  pump- 
kins, and  alford  a  verj-  great  crop.  Grubbing  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  prejudi.ia',  leaving  the 
ground  in  holes;  the  ash  trees  being  cut  close  to  he 
surface,  the  stumps  will  rot  in  three  or  four  j'ears, 
and  become  undistinguished  from  tlio  other  mould; 
ploughing  may  then  be  done  as  in  other  lands. 

Are  there  not  at  least  100,000  acres  of  this  poco- 
sin land  on  most  of  our  fresh  water  rivers.  I  verily 
believe,  that  if  properly  reclaimed,  and  put  in  corn 
and  grass,  these  lands  would  raise  more  product  of 
both,  th  ;n  all  the  other  lands  in  the  counties  to 
which  they  are  attached.  One  trunk  or  flood  gale 
will  suffice  for  a  pocosin  of  an  hundred  .acres.  The 
annua!  cleaning  out  of  the  ditches,  aflbrds  a  supply 
of  the  finest  manure  for  the  improvement  of  ujilands. 
In  a  ^vord,  these  invaluable  lands,  when  properly 
reclaimed,  afford  a  certainty  of  the  most  enormous 
[iroducts,  not  liable  to  the  mischiefs  of  drought,  as 
they  need  not  a  drop  of  rain,  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  lasting  as  time. 

I  will  sjou  send  you  a  very  long-promised  treatise 
on  shc(  p,  particularly  the  Sea  Islanders — and  am. 
with  best  \\islies  for  the  continued  success  of  your 
valuable  work, 

Your  friend,  Sic. 

GEO.  W.  P.  CUSTIS. 

Jlrli7i^lon  [Tome,  '2.Uh  Jlpril,  16^5. 


ON  THE  I.MPROVEMENT  OF  SHEEP  AND  OTHER  DOMES- 
TIC  ANIMALS. 

Frederick  coimty,  Va.  .Ipril  J  J,  1S25. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  ENCLOSE  }0U,  with  a  few  hints  in  our  way,  my 
subscription  so  justly  due  to  the  American  Kariner 
for  its  punctual  receipt  and  valuable  contents.  The 
imiiortaiice  of  such  a  journ.d  is  becoming  daily  .so 
manifest,  that  its  friends  cannot  but  rejoice  in  its 
success — the  see])tieal  ^ive  way  to  clear  demonstra- 
tion. It  must  he  acknowledged,  the  7th  volume  has 
commenced  with  great  interest,  by  ushering  in  plans 
ivith  such  spirit  for  the  improvement  of  our  domes- 
tie  animals,  especially  the  much  neglected  one  car- 
rying the  fleece.  Now  that  the  chiefs  of  the  nation 
have  given  the  formal  sanction  of  their  names  to 
active  enterprises,  and  experiments  in  rural  econo- 
my,we  may  hope  such  subjects  will  lie  more  fashion- 
able; be  estimated  by  the  heretofore  lukewarm  and 


in.liffcient  about  them,  anil  that  none  will  say,  "let 
sill  h  matters  take  care  of  Iheniselves,  all  will  be 
right  in  time" — but  will  assist  with  their  mind  and 
estate,  substantially,  to  sive  all  due  honour  to  that 
celebrated  and  coin|)rehensive  sentiment,  "that  in 
this  western  hemisphere  there  is  a  new  world  of 
mi  tier  for  a  new  woiM  of  mind."  The  notice  of  an 
.issociation.  in  the  last  Farmer,  for  the  improvement 
of  wool,  headed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
characters,  which  I  have  just  read  with  great  satis- 
f '.ction,  has  induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting, whether  so  important  a  branch  of  the  inler- 
n.al  improvements  of  our  country  as  may  be  includ- 
ed under  the  head  of  live  stock,  Sec.  ttc.  mi^lit  not 
with  propriety  engage  the  deliberations  of  our  na- 
tional councils,  and  employ  their  appro])riations.  at 
least  so  far  as  to  authorise  an  agricultural  embassy 
to  Europe.  Now,  permit  me  to  take  the  advantage 
of  great  names  and  useful  schemes,  in  proposing 
one  whicii  I  humbly  ajipreliend  may  be  made  gener- 
al and  national  In  its  effects: — Let  at  least  three  per- 
sons be  selected,  one  from  the  eastern,  another  from 
the  middle,  a  third  from  the  southern  and  western 
stivtes,  for  the  purpose  of  touring  it  through  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  tiie  United  Stales,  to  ascertain  what 
may  be  the  deficiencies  and  wants  of  this  country 
in  agricultural  economy,  which  may  probablj'  be 
supplied  by  the  advantages  of  the  old  countries  of 
Europe — and  tlience  repair  for  the  important 
purpose  of  examining  and  comparing  the  one 
with  the  other,  in  order  to  determine  how  far,  in 
Avhat  m.anner,  and  at  what  cost,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient for  the  people  of  this  country  to  import  do- 
mestic animals  ibr  tlie  improvement  of  their  own — 
and  make  their  report,  aduj'ting,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  the  various  breeds  and  grades  of  animals 
to  the  different  uses,  climates,  and  circumstances, 
they  had  met  with  in  their  own  country; — it  is  then 
that  individual  enterprise  will  act  with  confidence 
on  the  best  authority,  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  might,  with  an  unquestionable  policy,  make 
such  approiiriations  as  in  their  discretion  they  would 
think  fit.  The  importance  of  being  better  acquaint- 
ed with  our  own  relative  resources,  in  regard  lo  live 
stock  is  very  great — how  frequently  does  it  hap]ien 
that  some  individual  farmer  has  a  stock  far  more 
valuable  than  his  neighbours?  and  from  an  ignorance 
and  apalhy  on  the  subject,  they  derive  no  benefit — 
a  comparison  then,  in  the  progress  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent states,  would,  by  producing  interchange,  be 
of  signal  advantage.  C'li  aieellor  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  so  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  sheep,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
middle  slates  were  better  adapted  to  tlie  raising  of 
them  than  any  part  of  the  Union;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  and 
west  would  be  equally  so.  Then,  why  not  extend 
llie  limits  of  the  association,  and  have  the  place  of 
its  meeting  more  central?  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  make  the  seat  of  government  such  place?  1  low- 
ever,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  subject  assume  so  much 
importance  as  it  already  has,  supported  by  we.dth 
and  cnter))rise,  not  doubling  the  example  will  he 
soon  followed  in  other  sections  of  our  country. 


IlEMEDV  FOR   IIOVEN  SHEEP   AND  CATTLE. 

Ettitnn,  Pa.,  Jlpril  20,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  In  page  2S  of  your  present  volume,  a  Fredericks- 
burg correspondent  states  the  loss  of  fijur  fine  sheep 
from  eating  too  freely  of  clover,  into  which  they  had 

I  been  turned,  and  inquires,  "have  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents experienced  a  similar  loss  from  the 
same  cause?  And  is  there  any  cure  wh  ^n  at'acked?" 
When  a  boy,  at  home  on  my  father's  furm,  the 
sheep  flock  was  under  my  particular  care,  and  in 

I  more  than  one  instance,  some  of  them  had  eaten 
loo  I'rccly  of  clover,  and  had  all  the  syinploras  of 
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beinn  hoven.  The  remedj- which  I  appUed  was,; from  giving  them  too  much  to  drink  at  a  time  of 
simply  to  tar  a  piece  of  rope  and  tic  it  in  thtir  mouths,  ^  slcim  milk,  just  warmed;  it  is  dillicult  to  stop  it,  he- 
and  sueccss  uniformly  attended  the  application.     I  fore  they  are  old  enough  to  cat  oats,  and  always 

stunts  (he  calf     My  method  to  foed  a  calf  and  raise 


am  not  able  to  stale  scinntijlcally  how  the  cure  wus 
effected,  but  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  owina;  to 
wind  in  tlie  paunch,  and  tlie  tar  occasions  eructa- 
tions, by  whicli  the  wind  is  discharged  and  the  ani- 
mal relieved. 

I  have  known  the  same  i-emedy  applied  to  horned 
cattle  with  like  success.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  It 
fail. 

When  horned  cattle  are  attacked,  I  have  seen 
them  relieved  by  making  a  hole  with  a  knife  or 
other  sharp  pointed  instrument,  in  the  side  of  the 
animal,  and  into  the  paunch,  so  as  to  let  the  air 
escape  in  that  way.  I  have  known  this  operation 
to  be  perlorineJ  successfully,  but  we  never,  on  our 
farm,  did  any  thing  more  in  such  cases,  than  mere- 
ly to  apply  tlie  tarred  rope. 

In  turning  catlle  or  slieep  inio  clover  early  in  the 
spring,  care  should  be  taken  if  the  clover  is  rank, 
that  diey  should  not  be  turned  in  while  there  is 
much  dciv  or  wet  on  the  clover,  as  when  in  that 
state  it  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  ivad,  and 
injure  them.  They  sliould  also  be  driven  about 
continuailv  for  13  or  20  minutes  after  being  turned 
in.  to  prevent  their  eating  too  greedily,  and  thus 
injure  themselves. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


OK    THE    M.VNAGEMENT  OF    MILK    COWS  AND  RE.\RING 
CALVES. 

Carrington,  April  i'th,  18i.5. 

H.wiNG  read  a  good  deal  concerning  fine  cattle. 
Short  Horns,  Alderneys,  Herefordshires,  &c.,  and 
little  wrote  or  published  on  the  subject  of  making 
and  managing  them,  I  have  fiiven  j-ou  my  plan,  and 
should  any  of  your  readars  put  me  in  a  better  waj-, 
shall  be  much  indebted  to  them. 


it,  is,  to  let  it  suck  the  cow  for  a  week,  milking  the 
co\v  before  the  calf  sucks,  so  thai  it  may  get  the  best 
miUc;  when  weaned,  I  boil  the  milk  and  let  it  stand 
to  cool,  before  giving  it — simply  making  tlie  milk 
wai-ra  is  not  near  so  good,  and  brings  on  a  loose- 
ness: after  a  week,  I  tic  up  a  bunch  of  the  sweetest 
hay  and  hang  it  so  as  to  swing  about  when  the  calf 
touches  it — this  will  induce  it  to  smell  and  play 
with  it,  and  it  soon  begins  eating  it;  give  it  ground 
oats  and  corn  meal  in  a  trough  or  tub,  it  will  soon 
lick  and  eat  it.  The  milk  should  be  given  three 
times  a  day,  the  hay  once,  and  meal  once;  two 
quarts  of  milk  is  sutiicient  lor  a  meal  three  times  a 
day,  more  at  once  brings  on  the  skit  or  looseness, 
which  is  the  worst  thhig  tliat  can  liappen  to  a  young 
calf;  the  quantity  to  be  increased  after  a  month 
old.  The  lirst  winter,  the  calf  should  be  kept  on  the 
best  hay,  with  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel  wurtzel,  or 
some  juicy  esculent,  in  quantities  suiticient  to  keep 
its  skin  loose  and  give  it  an  appetite  for  the  hay;  it 
should  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  hut  not  waim,  the 
Litter  filling  them  with  lice,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them — an  open  shed  is  best  for  them,  kept  well 
littered.  The  second  winter,  they  maj'  run  in  a 
yard,  and  be  fed  with  coarse  hay.  Tliey  may  take 
the  bull  when  1.5  months  old,  sooner  stunts  them. 

Calves  should  be  kept  separate,  otherwise  tliey 
suck  each  otlier  s  ears,  and  teazc  one  another  when 
they  should  lay  quiet  and  sleep. 
Truly  yours, 

THOMAS  MASSEY. 


plantation  two  weeks  since.  We  had,  after  ten 
days  of  fine  weather,  a  sharp  frost  on  the  4th  inst., 
but  its  cfiects  were  only  visible  on  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  persimmon  tree. 

Yours,  respectfullv, 

H.  W.  HARRINGTON.'- 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Hiiirs  y,  Rnmh,  3^//t  .?;)»•;/,  1835 
Until  within  a  fevi'  days,  mj'  prospect  for  a  good, 
I  of      ' 


A  cow.  before  calving,  should  bo  tolcr.ahle  beef  | ""'?/.  §:oo«  crop  ol  wheat  was  most  promising;  ob- 
I  never  had  a  cow  that  was  lean  and  weak  at  the'^ervrng  it  to  assume  a  yel  o^y  appearance,  I  yester- 
time  of  her  calving,  that  ever  milke.l  more  than!  ^^3' e^^»""'"^  W  =»"'.'  """^  tliat  almost  every  stalk 
half  as  well  as  .she  did  when  she  was  fat  apd  of  *="nlams  a  small  wmte  worm,  about  1-8  oi  an  mel 


course  strong.  A  good  cow  sliould  give  at  least  St 
to  1-2  quarts  of  milk  at  a  mess,  and  (i  is  impossibh 
In  get  a  pom'  ccio  strong,  while  giving  the  above 
quantity  of  milk;  this  shows  the  necessity  of  having 
cows  in  proper  order  before  tiiey  calve,  and  lays  the 
foundation  lor  raising  fine  cilves.  To  have  cows 
in  proper  order,  costs  no  more  in  the  end  than  poor 
keeping,  and  «  cow  that  dnnt  pay  f(yi- proper  kccp'v.sg 
should  not  hn  kept  for  nillkini:  I  give  my  milk 
COW'S,  in  the  fall,  chopped  pun:pkins  and  a  quart  of 
corn  meal  tmce  a  day;  "ivhcii  the  pum];kins  arc  all 
eat,  a  bushel  of  clover  hay,  cut  and  scalded  or 
steamed  in  a  hogshead  and  a  quart  of  meal  twice  a 
day,  with  good  hay  and  corn-fodder  three  times  a 
da}-,  and  the  fresh  calved  cows  double  that  quan- 
tity of  corn  meal,  with  warm  clean  stables.  I  keep 
my  cows  milking  all  winter,  and  until  '2  or  3  weeks 
of  their  calving;  cmitbin'mg  to  feed  them  mitil  they 
calve;  tlie  butter  and  milk  amply  pays  the  expense 
and  trouble,  and  my  cows  in  April  look  like,  stall-fed 
beef  I  tried  a  cow  that  made  me  lOlbs.  of  baiter 
per  week,  from  the  -20th  of  May  to  the  end  of  July, 
^slie  was  milked  three  times  a  day,)  was  fat  when  she 
calved  in  18-22.  I  then  lived  in  town,  and  had  no 
other  cow.  Nest  year  she  was  oul}'  in  middling  or- 
der when  she  calved,  and  after  calving  had  as  good 
keeping  as  she  had  in  1£22.  but  could  not  get  more 
than  71bs.  per  week.  I  thought  she  was  passing  her 
prime — in  182'l,had  her  fat  again  when  she  calved, 
•and  she  made  as  much  butler  as  in  1S22.  I  think 
this  clearly  proves  t!ic  propriety  of  what  is  above 
stated. 

To  raise  calves — the  great  point  is  to  keep  them 
from  purging,  or  being  too  loose,  after  weaning. 
Thej'  are  very  subject  to  this;  owing,  I  believe. 


(some  smaller)  in  leng-tli.  I  supposed  it  was  the 
Hessian  l!}-,  in  one  of  its  many  stages;  but  on  fur- 
ther examination,  with  a  microscope,  together  with 
the  opinion  of  my  neighbour.  Dr.  Davis,  an  enh:;ht- 
ened  and  scientific  gentleman,  as  well  as  one  of  tiie 
best  practical  agricuiturists  we  have,  I  am  satisfied 
it  is  not  the  tly,  but  an  insect  equally  destructive 
wherever  it  makes  its  attack;  its  location  is  in  the 
hollow  of  the  stalk,  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  I  hope  its  ravages  may  not  be  general 
liirough  the  country;  but  as  I  have  not  been  from 
home  for  some  time,  am  unable  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  in  this  county. 

I  have  lately  purchased  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ashes  Irom  Hyde's  soap  fiictory; — can  you  in- 
I'orni  me  what  is  tlie  proper  quantity  to  apply  upon 
an  acre?"  Tiie  parcel  I  have  contains  a  consideralile 
portion  of  barilla.  Herrings  are  mucli  used  r.itii 
us  as  a  manure,  '22  to  25,000  [)"r  acre  being  sulli- 
cient,  is  found  clieaper  than  almost  any  other  that 
v.e  can  apply.  When  purchased,  the  price  is  from 
25  to  33  cents  per  1000;  but  several  on  the  water 
have  small  seines  of  their  own,  and  catch  them  ivith 
their  farm  hands. 


Extract  cf  a  letter  dated  Sneedshorough,  JV.  C.  lOi'.'i 
April,  18-25. 
"The  spring  opened  very  early  with  us  this  sea- 
son.    The  wheat  and  barley  were  in  head  on  my 


*  Subscribers  may  be  assured  that  the  Editor  knows 
nothing  wliich  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  .American  Far- 
mer, .^s  fast  as  he  receives  information,  it  is  deposit- 
ed there;  keeping  nothing  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  its  turn. 


AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRIES. 

Wayne  county,  (Georgia,)  lalli  Jlpril,  1825. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

You  will  do  me  a  favour,  to  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  cob  mill,  to 
grind  corn  «ith  and  without  the  cob. 

[The  Editor  ^vill  thank  any  manufacturer  of  such 
mills  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  above  inquiry.] 


HONOUR  where  honour  IS  DUE. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  from  one  ofth-  Trustees  of  the 
,Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
'•In  reciting  the  good  deeds  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  and  he  certainly  has  done  noblv — you  give 
him  credit  for  giving  us  the  English  Dray  Horse 
CrJnmlnts — that  is  a  mistake;  it  »vas  presented  by 
his  brother.  General  Coffin;  and  I  am  very  cer- 
tain, the  Admir  1  himself  would  thank  us  liar  cor- 
recting the  error."  c;  p 


XSORTICUZiTUZLE. 

THE    CHEROKEE    OR    NONDESCRIPT    ROSE IN    MARY- 
LAND. 

Hnrewoo'l,  Jiluntgomenj  county,  Aid.  bill  mo.  2d,  1825. 
Respected  Friend, 

In  No.  38  of  the  (Jth  volume  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, I  have  observed  a  hint  from  Charles  R.  Row- 
and.  that  individuals  who  have  obtained  from  him 
cuttings  of  the  nondescript  or  Cherokee  rose,  should 
avail  themselves  of  that  channel  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  an  article  that  promises  considerable  bene- 
fit to  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  section  of  our 
country 

In  the  spring  of  182.5.  I  planted  I. 35  slips;  hut 
OAving  to  inattention  in  the  transportation,  much  of 
the  earth  was  lo.st  out  of  the  box,  and  the  slips  so 
much  injured,  that  76  only  lived  through  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  and  nearly  all  of  these  were  in  bloom 
the  same  season; — they  continued  quite  green 
through  the  winter,  and  the  succeeding  spring  were 
trimmed  close,  and  afforded  from  6  to  700  good 
slips.  There  were  so  many  applications  for  fliem, 
which  I  could  not  refuse,  that  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  hedge.  This  spring  tliere  were  applications 
for  more  than  the  nursery  would  supply,  and  by 
giving  only  a  lew  slips  to  each  person,  1  again  fell 
short  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  set  out,  even  a 
very  short  hedge.  Anotlier  year  I  will  lirst  plant 
my  o»vn,  and  then  others  shall  be  supplied. 

The  nurscr}'  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  last  winter;  but  I  do  not  obseri'e 
any  of  the  plants  killed,  or  mafciiully  injured.  So 
far  as  mj'  observation  has  extended,  sheep  and  rab- 
bits are  the  only  animals  that  will  nip  the  tender 
branches  and  leaves — in  no  instance  have  tlieir  de- 
predations been  observed  near  tiie  stalk,  or  \vhere 
the  branches  grow  close  together; — every  thing  else 
.tpproaches  it  witri  great  caution,  ^^'hen  in  bloom, 
the  Nondescript  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  rose  kind.  I  ever  saw,  and  when  accustoined  fo 
the  change  of  clim,ate,  Avill  probably  be  quite  as 
handsome  as  an  evergreen. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  them  for 
ornament,  I  will  forward,  the  next  season,  a  small 
box  containing  one  or  two  hundred  cuttings,  to  the 
olticc  of  the  American  Farmer  for  distribution — 
[Should  it  escape  my  memory,  a}iy  one  who  will  re- 
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mind  me  of  the  promise,  may  sliarc  in  (In-  distribu 
t^oii] — and  as  soon  as  the  iiicrca-se  "ill  enable  me  to 
do  so,  it  will  ali'oid  me  pleasme  to  supply  any  per- 
son who  mav  wish  eultine;s,  ami  on  the  same  terms 
I  received  tliem,  from  the  individual  who  was  the 
first  to  introduce  this  kind  of  hed'C,  and  who  has  so 
extensively  and  generously  distributed  them; — viz. 
(he  expense  of  transportation. 

I  am  respcctfullv. 
J.  S.  Skiwee.  EOWU  (STABLER, Jr. 

P.  S.  On  the  same  day  the  Cherokee  rose  slijjs 
were  planted,  1  set  out  a  suiUcienl  number  of  small 
cedars,  to  make  a  hcdt;e  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in 
length.  They  were  on  an  average  six  inches  high, 
when  planted,  and  in  two  years  have  formed  an  im- 
pervious, and  very  handsome  enclosure,  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feel.  It  was  several  times  clipped,  to 
make  it  spread  at  the  bottom,  or  the  heiglit  would 
have  been  doubled.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 
that  this  article  will  soon  make  an  eleg;uit,  strong 
and  durable  hedge,  sufficient  to  turn  ordinary  stock. 
The  Cherokee  was  planted  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  slips;  and  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  own  experience,  as  to  its  value  for 
hedging.  When  1  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  it 
fairly,  the  result  shall  be  communicated,  and  a  com- 
parison made  with  it  and  other  articles  used  lor  the 
same  purpose.  E.  S.,  Jr. 


BUGS  FOUND  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

4th  mo.  SOth,  1825. 
Esteemed  Friend, 

By  the  bearer  of  tliis,  I  send  thee  hvo  small  bugs 
Tn  the  early  part  «f  this  month,  while  examining  my 
peach  trees,  in  order  to  remove  tlie  ivorms  which 
a.e  so  destructive  to  them,  1  found  in  many  in 
stances  bugs  of  this  descri|)tiun  adhering  very  close- 
ly to  the  body  of  the  tree,  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  For  what  purpose  they  had  tixcd 
themselves  there,  is  more  than  1  know-;  but  a  query 
has  arisen  in  my  mind,  whether  or  not  this  insect 
does  not  deposite  an  egg  ivhich  produces  the  worm. 
If  the  foregoing  appears  worthy  of  notice  in  any- 
way, thee  is  at  liberty  to  make  wiiat  use  of  it  thee 
pleaseji,  for  I,  as  well  as  many  others,- would  be 
glad  to  fmd  a  remedy  for  so  great  an  evil. 
Very  rcspeclfullv.  thy  friend, 

TliO  S  P.  STABLER. 

[These  bugs  shall  be  submitted  to  some  experi- 
enced bug-ologisf.] 


in    t!ic    following 
lal  room,  at  t!ic 


-tN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OVERFLOWING  WELL 

fa  the  Garden  of  the  Horticrdlurnl  Socicti/  at  CJtis- 
tpiik — {CODUnuuicuted  by  Joseph  Subiiie,  Estq.,  S.  H. 
S.  i^-c.) 

[The  specimens  adverted  to 
paper  are  deposited  in  the  min 
Royal  Institution.] 

In  consequence  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  opi  rations  of  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chis'.vick  in  boring  for  water,  it  was  determined  by 
the  Couned  of  the  Hortieultural  .Society,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  an  ooei^hiKiiif!;  lec// siiould  l)e  made 
in  the  society's  garden,  for  the  |)iirpose  of  obtain 
ing  a  supply  of  water  for  various  pur]ioses — but 
more  particularly  to  form  an  ornamental  canal  in 
the  Arhoreium,  for  the  growtii  of  hardy  aquatic 
plants. 

xVl'ter  the  necessary  inquiries  had  been  made,  it 
\vas  determined  that  Mr.  John  VVorsencroft.  a  per- 
son who  had  pre\ioiisly  succeeded  in  making  an 
overflowing  well  for  Messrs.  Bird,  of  Hammersmith, 
>hould  be  employed  to  execute  the  experiment,    lie 


commenced  his  operations  upon  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber last,  and  after  boring  for  five  weeks  without 
material  interruption,  tapped  (he  sprint;  on  the  18tli 
of  October,  and  finally  completed  his  task  on  the 
following  day.  The  depth  from  which  the  water 
first  rose  was  317  feet,  and  the  whole  deptli  of  the 
well,  when  completed,  was  329  feet;  the  ailditional 
I'i  feet  of  boring  having  been  made  in  order  to 
gain  a  perfect  opening  into  the  bed  of  the  spring, 
w-huli  flowed,  when  first  tapped,  less  copiously  than 
iniPthe  final  depth  was  obtained.  The  chalk  from 
which  the  water  immediately  comes  is  soft,  but  the 
bottom  of  the  well  is  in  hard  chalk.  The  water  in  all 
the  neighbouring  wells  appears  to  have  been  obtained 
at  a.liout  the  same  depth;  and  the  strata  through 
which  the  perforations  were  made,  are  nearly  simi- 
lar to  those  met  with  in  the  present  instance. 

The  tackle  and  instruments  used  were  very  sim- 
ple. A  scaffolding  was  raised  '20  feet  above  the  pro- 
posed orifice  of  the  well,  on  which  a  platform  was 
fixed  to  support  a  windlass,  by  which  the  rods  used 
in  boring  \vere  lowered  into,  and  raised  from  the 
well.  These  rods  were  of  tough  iron,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  and  ten  feet  long;  the  ends  of 
each  screwing  on  to,  or  unscrewing  from  the  top  of 
the  next,  as  they  were  lowered  in  to  or  raised  from 
the  hole.  The  instruments  fixed,  as  occasion  required, 
to  the  h)west  extiemity  of  the  series  of  rods  when  in 
action,  were  augers,  of  various  dimensions,  for  boring 

steel  chissels,  for  punching- — and  a  hollow  iron 
cylindci-,  (called  a  shell.)  fitted  with  a  valve  at  its 
lower  end,  tor  bringing  up  soft  mud.  The  rods, 
when  an  auger  was  attached  to  them,  were  turned 
round  by  means  of  moveable  arms  or  dogs,  which 
were  made  to  lay  hold  of  the  part  of  the  uppermost 
rod  at  the  top  of  the  hole;  the  auier  being  thu: 
forced  through  the  stratum  of  clay  or  sand,  was 
drawn  up  as  soon  as  its  cavity  was  filled  with  the 
substance  it  had  loosened.  The  chi-.sels  were  era- 
plojed  for  punching  through  stones,  hard  sub- 
stances, or  hard  chalk;  the  rods,  when  these  were  at- 
tached, were  moved  by  means  of  a  powerful  beam 
acting  as  a  lever,  and  worked  b3'  four  men. 

'J'he  water  is  discharged  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  after  the  rate  of  six  gallons  per  minute,  and 
is  capable  of  being  carried  20  feet  above'the  ground 
level,  and  even  then  supplies  a  copious  stream.  The 
well  is  lined  for  the  first  1.S6  feet  ivith  cast  iron 
pipes,  with  a  three-inch  bore,  jointed  liy  means  of 
wrought  iron  collars,  which  are  rivefted  into  the 
pipes;  the  succeeding  77  feet  6  inches  are  lined 
with  copper  pipes,  with  2';  inches  bore,  soldered 
into  a  single  length  and  resting  in  the  chalk,  through 
which  the  remainder  of  the  hole  is  bored,  and  in 
ivhicli  no  pipes  \vere  used.  The  whole  series  of  pipes 
were  introduced  at  once,  the  hole  having  been  pre- 
pared for  receiving  them  as  soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  augers  had  reached  the  chalk  stra- 
tum. The  land  springs  in  the  gravel,  above  the  blue 
clay,  were  kept  out,  in  the  first  instance,  bv  extra 
iron  pipes.  The  spring  which  was  found  in  the 
sand  below  the  blue  clay,  and  above  the  chalk,  rose 
to  within  a  few-  feet  of  the  surface,  but  did  not  over 
flow.  The  whole  of  the  water  of  this  spring  is,  how 
ever,  excluded  fiom  the  well  by  the  jiipes  with 
which  it  is  lined. 

,  The  cost  of  the  well,  including  that  of  the  pipes, 
horinu,  and  every  other  expense  whatever,  did  not 
exceed  130/.;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, was,  in  every  respect  satisfac(or3-.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  care,  atten- 
tion, and  dexlerity  of  Mr.  Worsencroft,  and  the 
workmen  whom  he  employed. 

Turnliani  Green,  J^ov.  21    f8^3. 

Memoranda  of  the  various  strata  bored  through. 

19  feet.— Gravel. 
162  feet,— Blue  Clay— 
Specimen  No.  1 — At  the  depth  of  59  feet  from  the 


surface,  a  small  stone,  sjiceimcn  No.  2,  four  inches 
thick,  w-;is  found;  anotlier  at  119  feet,  was  found 
six  inches  thick,  but  it  was  pounded  to  dust  by  the 
ejiisscl.  A  third  was  found  at  the  depth  of  1  j3  feet; 
it  is  marked  specimen  No.  3.  At  1(;2  feet  from  the 
surface,  the  clay  became  veiny,  and  intermingled 
with  very  minute  glittering  fragments;  this  is  speci- 
men No.  '1.  At  17.)  feet  the  day  became  more  san- 
dy, (specimen  No.  5,)  and  continued  .so  until  it  alter- 
ed into  the  next  kind. 

30  feet. — Coloured  Clay,  varying  from  brick-red, 
mixed  with  Idue  and  yellow,  to  many  shades  of 
dull  purple — 

Specimen  No.  (!,  came  from  190  feet;  specimen  No. 
7,  from  200  feet;  specimen  No.  8,  from  203  feet; 
specimen  No.  9,  from  21  f  ft.,  when  the  seam  changes 
into  the  next,  which  is  more  yellow. 

22  feet. — Clay,  with  nearly  an  uniform  colour  of 
yellow  ochre,  occasionally  mixed  irregularly 
with  grey — 

Spjecimen  No.  10 — This  was  more  sandy  than  the 
previous  stratum.  Among  this  water  rose  in  some 
quantity. 

28  feet  C  in. — Soft  soil,  apparently  composed  of 
clay  and  sand — 

It  varied  vcrj'  much  in  colour,  being  sometimes 
bright  green,  otherwise  yellow,  intermixed  whh 
green,  or  sometimes  beautifully  veined  with  dark 
red  and  yello\v.     Many  specimens  are  sent,  viz: 

Specimen.  Specimen.  Specimen. 

11,  .  .  240  ft.         12,  .  .  242  ft.  IS,  .  .  243  ft. 

14,  .  .  244  15,  .  .  245  16,  .^.  246 

17,  .  .  247  18,  .  .  255  19,  .  .  261 

The  last  specimen  is  of  the  soil  immediately  above 
theclialk.  Two  stones  were  met  with  in  this  stra- 
tum; one  like  those  formerly  mentioned,  of  which 
no  specimen  could  be  preserved;  the  other  a  flint, 
specimen  20.  at  257  feet. 

67  ft.  6  in. — Chalk,  among  which  many  flints  were 
scattered — 

Of  these.s^jcci'Hid!  21  was  one  foot  in  thickness, and 
so  unusually  hard  as  to  occupy  the  workmen  three 
days  in  punching  before  thty  could  force  a  way 
through  it.  I'hc  water  was  found  at  the  depth  of  3 1 7 
feet,  in  a  bed  of  syf'f  chalk  mixed  with  small  flints; 
the  hole  was  bored  12  feet  among  the  water,  so  that 
the  total  depth  of  the  well  is  329  feet— and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  the  workmen  that  the  last  piece  of  chalk  that 
was  brought  up  sticking  to  their  punch,  w  as  from  the 
upper  surface  of  a  new  layer  of  chalk  in  which  there 
is  no  water.  Specimen  22,  is  a  morsel  of  a  hard  stone, 
ai)parently  containing  ore,  which  wjs  lirought  up  in 
the  auger  from  among  the  chalk  at  the  de])th  of  274 
feet.  Specimen  23,  is  of  the  first  chalk,  which  was 
found  at  261  feet  6  inches.  Specimen  24,  is  from 
317  feet,  >vlien  the  first  water  Avas  found;  it  was  sa- 
turated witli  moisture  when  first  brought  up.  Speci- 
men 25,  is  the  last  piece  of  chalk,  brought  from  329 
feet,  and  supposed  by  the  workmen  to  be  from  the 
j  upper  surface  of  a  new  and  dry  layer  of  chalk. 
Specimen  20,  various  fragments  oi'  large  flints  brok- 
en by  the  punch  at  uilFercnt  depths  in  the  ground. 
Specimcyi-n,  morsels  of  flint  and  pebbles  washed 
out  of  the  chalk  raised  from  the  water-source,  and 
supposed  not  to  have  been  broken  in  punching,  but 
to  have  laid  among  the  water  in  their  present  condi- 
tion. In  cutting  a  solid  piece  of  chalk  which  had 
been  brouglit  up  in  the  auger,  a  morsel  of  flint  ex- 
actly like  these  specimens  was  observed,  with  every 
appearance  of  not  having  been  forced  into  its  place 
in  the  chalk  by  violence. 

The  principal  impurity  discovered  in  this  water 
by  the  action  of  re-agents,  is  common  salt,  of  which 
it  contains  about  four  grains  and  a  half  in  the  pint. 
AMien  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  contains 
a  suflicient  qu-jnfity  of  carbonafeof  soda  to  render 
it  very  manifestly  alkaline.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  waters  of  the  other  deej)  wells  in  and  about 
London.  J.  i,. 
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BORING  FOR  WATER. 

Akxandriu,./}prU  HO,  lS-25. 
Dear  Siu, 

I  rco'ivcj  vo'ir  comniuiiication,  and  (he  encloscJ 
leUir  of  Mr.  ileiniei-son.  ol'  Kll.ton.  1  commenced 
borin;;  licic  four  weeks  back,  and  liave  progressed 
!14  li't-t  d:)nn,  passing  various  strala  of  clay,  sand, 
and  j^ravel,  until  we  got  50  feet  do«n,«lien  we  met 
a  stiala  of  black  mai-sli  mud,  in  Avliich  we  found  de- 
lacbcd  pieces  of  wood  and  bark,  some  of  which 
was  in  a  sound  state;  "e  passed  20  feet  ivitliout 
nmch  alteration — then  met  with  a  very  tenacious 
clay,  (i\hich  we  are  now  in,  'i4  feet — enclosed  is  a 
sample,)  resembling  soaj]  stone,  but  variegated  with 
various  colours.  The  boring  is  about  i!00  yards 
from  the  river,  on  a  rise  of  30  feet  above  the  level 
of  tide  water.  The  water  in  the  well  is  within  20 
feet  of  the  surface.  When  any  thing  occurs  wor- 
thy of  note,  you  may  exjiect  to  hear  from  me  again. 
Respeeti'uUy,  yours, 

LEWIS  DISUROW. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Mat  6,  1825. 


KSSgCSaiSsAI^EOUS. 


None  of  the  crops,  which,  in  the  old  system  of 
tiie  country,  were  immediately  necessary  for  the 
farmer's  subsistence,  could  be  dispensed  with. 
They,  therelore,  continued  to  begin  ^vilh  the  cul- 
ture of  maize,  for  which  the  land  is  manured. 
\\'heat  folloivs  it;  brans  are  then  sown  inmiediate- 
ly  al"ter  har\'est.  This  crop  being  intended  to  feed 
cattle  during  the  winter,  is  taken  up  sufficiently 
early  to  admit  of  the  land  being  prepared  to  receive 
fruit  of  w  hicli  were  inserted  sockets,  which  dilly^ed  i  tlie  cotton  seeds  by  the  end  ^f'March;  after  this  is 


thev  expeefed  to  find  furniture  and  some  valuable 
articles.  The  trowel  touched  a  hard  and  re,sisting 
body.  The  \vor!aiian  removed  the  ashes  very  slo^v- 
Iv,  and  he  perceived  a  bronze  ornament.  Beautiful 
carved  leaves  rose  from  the  ground;  they  adhered 
to  branches,  having  fruit  upon  them,  which  were 
oranges.  The  sti^m  of  the  tree  rested  in  a  vase  of 
the  same  metal;  it  served  as  a  pedestal:  this  bronze, 
of  an  elegant  Ibrni,  was   only  a  candelabra,  in  the 

"^'^' 

round  the  lit;ht  of  twenty  lamps.  Art  has  projlc 
ed  nothing  more  natural,  or  more  graceful,  than 
(his  candelabra,  whose  reappearance  I  witnessed 
after  two  thousand  years,  as  clean  and  as  polished 
as  \vhen  it  first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man. 

On  the  side  of  this  bronze,  and  on  the  same  pe- 
destal, was  a  bust  of  Marius;  I  ivas  gratiiied  at  being 
present  at  discoveries  of  so  much  interest,  but  night 
put  a  stop  to  the  work;  the  workmen,  as  well  as 
(he  antiquarians,  went  away,  and  I  followed  them 
with  regret.  In  this  short  time  I  co;ild  not  help 
thinking,  how  one  mi^ht  pass  a  whole  life  in  these 
places,  without  experiencing  a  moment's  fatigue  or 
ennui. 


NOTES  OF  A  DESULTORY  READER. 

*  tViiimii)jitn/ci/  for  the  .imcrican  Farmer. 

RUINS   OF   POMPEIA. 

I  TOOK  the  road  to  Portici,  and  I  did  not  stop  un- 
til I  arrived  at  Fompeia,  where  I  spent  the  remain- 
der of  tl^e  day.  I  wdl  not  repeat  to  you  what  has 
been  so  well  said,  on  the  unexpected  impression.s 
produced  on  seeing  these  beautiful  remains  of  anti- 
quity. The  ashes  have  kept  them  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  they  ajipeared  to  want  only  inhabi- 
tants. 1  shall  merily  add,  that,  within  the  last  four 
years,  the  di'.ni;ing  has  beeji  njuch  extended.  Tln-y 
have  discovered  an  entire  new  quarter,  Ihe  building 
in  which  being  much  ornamented,  indicate  the  re 
sidenee  of  richer  proprietors  than  those  of  the 
houses  previously  discovered.  They  have  found 
second  jjate  of  the  city.  With  a  few  years  more 
labour,  Pompeia  will  ri.se  completely  from  the  tomb 
in  which  it  Ivas  been  buried  so  many  ages. 

'I'here  are  no  ruins  in  Italy,  nor  probably,  in  the 
world,  which  e.xcite  so  much  interest  as  those  of 
Pompeia,  lor  there  is  nothing  conjectural  in  what 
we  see  there:  the  imagination  has  nothing  to  till  up, 
nothing  to  suppose.  Every  thing  remains  there  as 
the  Romar.s  left  it;  every  "thing  iniiicates  their  ha- 
bits. We  live  with  tliem;  we  use  their  furniture; 
we  eat  at  their  tables;  we  view  tluir  drawings;  we 
read  their  manuscripts.  The  time  \vhich  has  lapsed 
since  the  dav  when  Pliny  met  his  death  there,  seems 
to  be  lost,  and  it  might  lun  e  iieen  yesterday. 

I  remained  a  lon^'  ivhile  looking  at  the  workmen, 
who  were  digging.'  They  had  ju^^t  gotten  into  tlie 
inside  of  a  house,  and  every  stroke  of  the  spade 
made  a  discovery.  I  know  notliing  likely  to  excite 
so  livclv  an  interest  as  the  digging  in  such  a  cele- 
brated "spot.  Expectation  and  curiosity  equally 
pli'ect  us.  The  imaaination  is  excited  by  the  his- 
torical recollections,  at  tiiis  instant,  called  forth. 
The  eyes  are  involuntaiily  fixed  on  the  trowel  with 
which  the  workman  cautiously  removes  the  ashes. 
lor  fear  of  bi-eaking  the  arlicl.s  which  he  may 
chance  to  expose. 

I  was  iiniaoveably  fixed  near  these  labourers;  they 
threw  shovels  full  of  ashes  into  wheelbarrows. — 
They  di.seovered  a  wall;  it  was  painted  in  fresco — 
heautiful  arabesijues  gradually  appeared.  Way  not 
these  meddlions  explain  si/.ne  of  (he  secrets  of  an 
tiquity.-'  But  our  expectation,  in  this  instance,  was 
disappointed — they  represented  only  baccliants  and 
cupiits. 

The  work  went  on;  in  emptying  a  room  of  the 
a,shcs  with  which  it  was  filled,  ive  came  to  the  lower 
part  of  it,  and  the  precautions  were  increased,  as 


harvested,  wheat  is  again  sown  the  same  autumn, 
to  which  succeeds  the  purple  clover.  Melons  are 
grown  after  the  clover,  and  legumes  planted  as 
soon  as  the  melon  crop  is  taken  off,  occupy  the 
ground  until  the  spring,  and  finish  the  course.  It 
is  as  follows: 

IVIaize — manured. 

Wheat,  ibllowed  by  beans. 

Cotton. 

AVheat,  followed  by  ivild  clover. 

Melons,  followed  by  legumes. 
Five  years — eight  crops. 

This  course,  thus,  furnishes  eight  crops  in  five 
years,  two  of  which  are  corn,  three  are  leguminous, 
one  is  commercial,  and  two  are  for  the  support  of 
animals.  It  is  impossible  to  airan;;e  these  dilferent 
crops  in  a  belter  way.  The  nature  of  their  groi\  th, 
and  the  different  culture  they  require,  aUernately 
rest  and  prepare  the  soil,  whose  fertility  is  kept  up 
by  this  variety,  producing  the  utmost  which  can  be 
rendered  by  nature  to  human  industry. 


First  year 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS, 

As  pin-fiued  on  IJie  pluin  of  .Sorrento,  in  JVaples. 

The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  almost  the  only  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nai>les,  in  which  can  be  seen  the 
effects  of  an  active  and  will  directed  industry.  It  is 
also  in  this  beautiful  country  that  the  villagers  have 

successfully  introduced  the  culture  of  cotton;  a  cul-  the  three  temples  of  paestum. 

ture  which  the  usages  of  society  have  rendered  so  After  travelling  a  long  way  in  the  maremmes,  we 
necessary.  It  had  been,  before,  adopted  at  Naples;  discovered,  on  the  confines  of  the  horizon,  some  so- 
but,  until  v.nthin  a  few  years,  it  was  soivn  only  on  litary  buildings,  but  entire,  and  which  time  has  res- 
small  spots,  for  a  local  and  limited  consumption,  pected.  As  we  approached  them,  they  seemed 
The  continental  system,  ha\ing  raised  the  value  of  larger,  and,  at  length,  appeared  immense.  We,  at 
this  plant,  a  larger  space  was  allotted  to  its  eultiva-  last,  discovered  a  colonade,  very  massive,  and  of  a 
tion;  and  the  farmers,  in  this  country,  profiting  by !  regular  structure.  These  monuments  projected  from 
the  natural  advantages  of  their  climate,  furnished, !  the  azure  sky,  and  their  architecture,  could  be  dis- 
in  the  year  1812,  neai'ly  sixty  thousand  bales  ofltinguished  at  a  considerable  distance.  They  are 
cotton  to  the  manufacturers  of  Europe.  the  three  temples  at  Paestum;     And  it  is  here  tra- 

The  land  which  1  have  just  seen,  promises,  this]  vellers  finish  their  journey, 
year,  an  abundant  crop,  which  will  enrich  somej  Of  all  the  ruins  in  Italy,  these  are  the  most  an- 
fanalies,  \«Jio  little  expected,  in  this  world,  any 'cient,  and  the  most  striking.  The  times  aj-t  un- 
more  than  a  moderate  existence.  This  considera-1  known  in  which  they  were  built,  but  they  are  c.dlid 
lion  added  much  to  the  interest  I  felt  in  visiting  heroic,  because  it  is  easy  to  place  nerocs  beyonil  the 
this  country.  j  history  of  the  human  race.     These  temples   have 

I  learned  the  method  of  cultivating  the  cotton,  on  witnessed  the  long  history  of  Rome;  they  hive  seen 
a  large  scale,  adopted  b}'  the  metayers  of  Piave  de  its  termination,  and  seem  destined  to  witness  the 
Sorrento,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  intro-  last  days  of  the  world, 
duced  into  their  regular  course  of  husbandry.  At  whixt  period  of  history,  at  what  a^e  of  the 

The  land  is  turned  over,  by  the  spade,  in  the  world,  must  we  fix  the  epoch  of  the  existence  of 
month  of  March,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  in  fines,  at  j  those  unknown,  but  astonishing  nations  who  built, 
three  feet  distant;  the  plants,  in  the  lines,  -.w:  (uo  in  Italy,  Cyclopean  walls,  while  in  Africa  they  rjiis- 
eet  asunder.  The  earth  is  so  rich  as  to  require  no  ed  the  pyramids  of  Gize  and  the  avenue  of  the 
manure,  but  only  to  be  constantly  kept  clean;  wo-l  Sphinx?     History  is  silent,  and  gives   us  no  infor- 


men   are,  therefore,  employed,  duriii; 
season,  in  weeding  the  fields  of  cotton. 


the  whole  jmaticn  respecting  the  miracles  of  that  age,  whose 
As  soon  as  monuments  confound   our  reason   and  almost   our 


the  dowering  is  over,  and  the  well-formed  capsules  imagination,  for  they  appear  above  humui  poiver. 


require  only  the  sun  to  ripen  them,  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  nipped  off',  thus  determining  all  the 
sap  to  the  fruit. 

The  harvest  lasts  a  long  while,  and  consists  in 
collecting  the  capsules  as  they  ripen.  It  is  then 
only  requisite  to  clear  the  cotton,  by  separuting  it 
from  the  seeds.  This  op.^ralion  is  long  and  tedious. 
They  were  endeavouring  to  make  machines  to  sim- 
plify the  process;  but  I  have  not  learned  whether 
they  have  succeeded. 

The  course  of  husbandry  adopted  in  the  land 
which  has  been  covered  with  volcanic  ashes,  and 
of  which  I  gave  you  an  account  in  a  preceding  let- 
ter, left  no  room  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It 
could  not  be  admitted  without  changing  the  ealab- 
lislied  course;  the  succession  of  crops  which  1  am 
going  to  describe,  is  the  result.  It  merits  atlentiou, 
because  it  is,  probably,  the  best  arranged  and  the 
most  productive  of  any  in  the  world. 


Nothing  in  nature  has,  to  this  day,  ex))lained  the 
singular  mysteries  of  this  monumental  civilization; 
a  civilization  so  great  as  still  to  astonish  the  world 
by  its  ruins,  so  religious  as  to  have  raised  colossi  for 
the  altars  of  its  gods,  and  mountains  for  the  tombs 
of  its  dead. 

How  is  it  that  all  the  traces  have  been  lost  of  that 
race  of  giants  who  had  mammoths  for  their  domes- 
tic animals,  and  viho  constructed  tlieir  r.amparts 
with  rocks?  The  ruins  which  they  have  left  us 
astonish  us  the  more,  because  we  cannot  conceive 
that  genius  of  the  ages  which  presided  at  their 
birth.  It  is  a  world,  the  secret  of  which  has  never 
reached  us,  and  uiih  respect  to  which  we  can  do 
nothing,  but  remain  mule  befire  those  august  mo- 
numents, which  time  has  preserved  by  placing  them 
in  wildernesses. 

Nature,  in  our  days,  does  not  seem  to  have 
strength  sufficient  to  destroy  these  ruins;  they  are 
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,u  .11. -.-....  ,..1-  tlm  cj'lii  has  bc.n  so  liih^  .iccus- 
ton.pil  (o  support  tiieiiif  tliat  thej-  se^  even  like  a 
woiU  of  tlio  Creation. 

These  enormous  coloiiados.  imperishable  in  the 
mitlsl  of  solituil.-s  ami  i.^-fs,  appear  ilcstiiird  only  to 
sec  the  seasons  roll  on,  and  to  serve  as  .<  retreat  for 
the  animals  on  the  pl-iin.  for  they  com::  to  ihise  tem- 
ples to  seek  shelter  duriii;;  storms.  An  aj^ed  buffalo 
is  often  seen  waitinu:  the  nturn  of  day  behind  a 
pillar,  whirh,  for  tiventy  yerrs,  h'-  has  chosen  as  his 
res. ins  place.  The  rest  of  the  herd  respect  him  as 
thi'  master  of  the  desert,  and  never  dispute  with  him 
the  ()lace  he  has  selected. 

On  resting  near  these  ruins,  we  experience  an 
emotion  uliich  I  know  not  how  to  describe.  ^^  c 
think  we  are  viewiii:;-  a  scene  where,  every  thin^ 
passed  in  a  world,  and  in  an  aae,  ivliich  are  stran- 
pers  to  our  time.  Nothins.  in'the  solilary  scenes 
which  surround  these  ten. pics,  destroys  the  illusion; 
and  when  we  withdraw  from  this  theatre  of  an  un- 
kn'wn  ivorld,  the  illusion,  for  a  loni;;  while,  follows 
us,  rendering;,  by  comparison,  every  aspect  of  the 
world  cold  and  diminutive. 


Potomac  Fisheries. — This  gre^t  source  of  pro 
(it  to  the  proprietors  and  of  benefit  to  the  nei^h 
bourinn  commuiiit}-.  has  not.  as  yet,  been,  we  learn 
so  abundant  this  season  as  in  usual  years;  owing  t  ■ 
the  remarkably  forward  sprins;,  and  the  fact  thai 
the  great  schools  of  fish  which  annually  run  up  to 
the  fresh  water  of  this  river,  when  it  reaches  the 
ten)i)erature  proper  for  receiving  the  spawn,  having 
been,  in  the  unerring  operations  of  nature,  some- 
what ahead  of  the  calculations  of  the  wary  fi.shcr- 
men.  The  tinst  of  April  is  the  time  when  these 
count  on  meeting  the  first  schools,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  run  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks;  but  it 
seems  th;  t  this  year  Ihey  found,  on  putting  out  their 
seines  at  the  usu  :1  lime,  the  fish  were  in  as  great 
abundance  as  they  generally  arc  in  the  middle  o( 
the  month — so  that  it  is  feared  that  nearly  half  the 
stason  for  taking  the  fish  had  passed  away  Ix  tore 
ll  e  nets  were  spread.  But  there  is  one  evidence 
v  hieh  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  they  are  still  in 
plenty:  within  the  last  few  days  the  greatest  haul  ol 
rock  fish  ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  fishermen 
on  the  Potomac,  was  made. 

We  have  it  from  .such  a  source  as  to  have  no 
di  ulit  of  the  fact,  tljat  on  Friday  last  there  were 
t;  k(n  at  the  Sycamore  Landing,  on  the  estate  ofGen. 
^  ason,  of  Georgetown,  about  twenty -five  miles  be- 
low this  cit\  .at  one  haul  of  the  seine,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-four  rock  fish,  averaging  at  least  si\ty 
f  ountis  each,  and  that  many  of  them  weighed  as 
D  uch  as  eighty  pounds.  They  were  all  brought 
f  rsli  to  the  markets  of  Washington,  Alexandria, 
and  Georgetown,  and  although  sold  at  very  reiluced 
J  rices,  it  is  said  the  produce  of  this  single  haul  was 
about  two  hundred  and  lifly  dollars. 


^ihxandria,  April  2. 
We  daily  hear  complaints   of  the  ill   succe  s  o 
our  Potomac  fishermen,  whih;  those  of   .Susquehan 
na  ar    represented  as  more  than  usually  Ibrlunate 
Ihenuuiber  and   nu.-dity  of  the   shad  and  Ik  rriiii 
t;iKen  there  f;.r  evo'eiled  e\:-'  ,"t-  ti'  n.      At  one  irsh- 
ery  it  is  stated  that  300,000  herrings  wero  taken  at 
a  single  haul  of  the  sciue. 


Uncommon  Fish. 
Being  on  board  the  brig  Mary  &  Eliza,  of  Bos- 
ton, from  Baltimore,  on  VVednesda)',  "27th  April, 
!«.:.'),  at  ti  A.  M.,  l{ace  l^int.  Cape  Cod,  bearing 
.S.  S.  E.,  distant  1  leagues,  discovered  something 
a  ll'tle  on  our  larboard  how.  hauled  up  lor  it.  Wlien 
at  a  small  distance,  fouinl  it  to  be  a  living  animal — 
took  it  to  be  what  has  been  called  a  sea  serpent. 
V\  c  passed  it  a  small  distance,  tacked  ship  and 
stood  for  it  again  Found  that  there  were  two  of 
tiiem — tncy  made  from  us — however,  we  soon  over- 
took them.  Being  some  time  in  company  with  them, 
we  had  a  IJiir  view.  Thev  appeared,  when  head  to 
us,  more  like  horses  svvinnriing  than  any  thing  we 
could  cou]j)are  them  to.  Their  engtii  appeared  to 
he  about  40  feet,  their  heail  and  neck  aliouti)  or  8 
feet,  which  they  kept  out  of  water  about  1  feet.  From 
the  lop  of  their  heads  to  the  water,  the  head  |>art 
apjieand  to  be  full  of  hunches  like  barnacles,  or 
knots  of  divers  colours;  being  about  100  feet  from 
them,  lie  could  view  them  welL  Their  bodies  ap- 
|)eared  to  be  the  colour  of  a  whale,  their  tails  lay 
Hat  vv..ys  in  the  water,  and  spread  about  8  feet,  like 
a  wh.de  s  tail.  After  viewing  them  about  Ij  mi- 
nutes, vv('  tacked  ship,  and  stood  on  our  course. 
i'liey  l.kewise  tacked  and  swam  afier  us,  when  they 
appeared  more  like  horses  than  ever,  and  their  way 
liirough  the  water  was  nearly  as  fast  as  ours.  There 
vas  a  white  streak  running  about  two-thirds  round 
Llieir  heads  at  the  water  s  edge,  which  we  took  to  be 
\here  the  mouth  was.  They  sometimes  blow  like 
whales. — The  spout  holes  were,  about  4  feet  from 
iheir  nose,  on  their  backs.  They  had  a  very  blunt 
nose.  'I'hey  must  either  be  sea  horses  or  sea  ser- 
,rtiits,  for  such  fish  none  on  board  ever  saw  before. 

Abner  H.  Lovell,  nimter. 

Benj.  S.M.tLL,  male. 


FOBxm;-. 


Foi-  I  he  Ameriran  Karni'  r. 

ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 

Cold  winter's  frosty  head  lies  low. 

Hard  on  a  bed  of  driven  snow; 

Oh,  that  his  dreary  reign  were  o'er. 

And  spring  were  entering  at  the  door. 

The  wish  had  scarcely  pass'd  my  lips, 

A\  hen  from  the  south  the  maiden  trips; 

Hither  with  eager  .steps  she  liies, 

A\'hen  stifl' and  cold  the  tyrant  lies. 

She  listens  to  his  hideous  snore. 

Whilst  north-west  winds  in  concert  roar; 

Nearer  she  comes  with  noiseless  pace. 

And  breathes  upon  his  icy  face. 

Her  balny  breath  his  eyelids  warm, 

He  raises  up  his  rugged  form. 

And  struggling  to  regain  his  power, 

He  s[)outs  aloft  a  snowy  shower. 

The  snowy  shower  dissolves  in  rain, 

Ai;d  down  the  tyrant  sinks  again. 

Once  more  she  breathes — the  sunbeams  play, 

'Till  quite  subdued,  he  melts  away; 

J'rom  hill  to  vale  he  s  gliding  fast. 

And  in  a  stream  is  drown 'd  at  last. 

A\  ilh  April  face  of  smiles  and  tears. 

No  more  his  iron  grasp  she  fears; 

Gaily  she  carols  forth  her  song. 

Whilst  early  birds  around  her  throng. 

With  lujai'iiiths  licr  head  is  crown  d, 

Shedding  delicious  fragranee  round; 

And  violets,  with  their  rich  perfume, 

Around  her  neck  in  clusters  bloom — 

Her  ehe<ks  display  the  blushing  rose, 

Cmiuilion  on  her  hps  repose, 

Swei't  pinks  upon  her  hos  jni  rest 

And  Imirl  s-casc  lie  within  her  breast; 

Of  brightest  green  l.er  robe  is  tinged, 

W  ith  joiiijuHs  and  with  tulijis  Iriuged — 


The  !(i(/i/-*'/y/j;c/',  gay  and  neat, 
Seem  made,  for  Cinderella's  feet; 
Strlpctl  ribhiirJ'!^-iiss  these  sandals  lace. 
And  modes!  tlirift  her  ancl"s  brace; 
And  dais!':!!  (|uilied  in  triple  row. 
Hang  "on  her  light  lUnlastic  toe" — 
Bright  si'fecj-  hells  her  footsteps  print. 
"Her  verj'  step  has  music  iii't." 
A  ffoldcn  rod  is  in  her  hand. 
More  gifted  than  Prospero's  wand; 
At  every  step  she  onward  takes 
Some  living  thing  is  roused  an<l  wakes — 
The  lilac  blooms  within  lis  reach. 
Forth  bursts  the  blossom  of  the  pciich; 
The  naked  emeus  lifts  its  head. 
Cold  shivering  from  its  leafless  bed — 
With  haste  the  yellow  dajfodil 
Throws  o'er  her  neck  a  golden  frUI; 
And  pale  nareissva,  Ovid's  theme. 
Leaves  the  lov'd  shadow  in  the  streaio; 
And  low\y  periwinkhs  run, 
Blooming  without  a  summer's  sun — 
And  glittering  hullcr-e.vp,  that  throws 
Its  yellow  dust  upon  your  nose; 
And  on  side-saddles  gaily  ride 
Fair-maids-iif  Franen  and  London-pride: 
Blue-bells  from  Scotland  hither  come. 
And  with  the  shamrock  find  a  home; 
And  snoxc-drop  pluckd  from  Russian  bear. 
And  Bcthh'iem  star,  to  christians  dear — 
All  rise  to  deck  the  virgin's  bower. 
Fresh  glittering  with  an  April  shower. 


tt  i^i^     u  b*3^  B?y>  >^^  i»  M  S 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  May  G,  1825. 


W^iLD  TuRKiES— /or  General  la  Fayette. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  is  desirous 
of  I'rocuring  some  irild  tiirkics,  to  he  sent  to  France 
and  England.  The  first  are  for  the  "nation's 
guest,"  its  early,  steadfast  friend  indeed,  as  he 
was  our  friend  in  need. 

He  has  repeated  to  Mr.  Skinner  the  wish  to  ob- 
tain two  cocks  and  three  or  four  hens,  for  his  own 
use,  at  La  Grange,  and  wishes  tliem  as  black  as 
they  can  be  had.  Besides  the  pleasure  which  he  is 
sure  it  will  afford  any  one  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  General,  any  reasonable 
expense  will  be  paid  by  Mr.  S.  for  the  fowls,  and 
(or  transportation.  &c.  to  Baltimore — and  they  shall 
he  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  person  or 
persons  from  whom  thev  are  received.  If  it  be  not 
practicable  to  get  grown  furkles,  it  may  be  that 
eggs  may  be  found,  and  placed,  for  being  hatched, 
under  tame  turkics.  Both,  indeed,  would  be  desira- 
ble, lest  old  ones  might  not  so  well  hear  transpor- 
tation by  sea,  or  might  not  be  so  far  domesticated 
as  to  breed. 

Any  communication  on  the  subject  will  be  thank- 
filly  received,  and  transmitted  to  Gen.  la  Favette, 
by  J.  S.  SKINNER, 

Post-ma.iler~Bultimore. 

P.  S.  For  a  distinguished  cultivator  of  natural  his- 
tory in  France,  Mr.  George  \V;u.hington  l.i  Fayette 
requested  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  to 
procure,  if  practicable,  either  an  lm|iregnateil  fe- 
male opossum — or  if  that  were  not  practicahle,  a 
male  and  female  opossum.  They  are  reipilred,  to 
enable  natiinillsts  to  settle  a  very  curious  question 
in  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  that  animal — 
whieh  will  be  belter  understood,  if  any  gentleman 
will  have  the  goodness  to  loan  to  the  Editor,  for 
publication  in  the  American  Farmer,  Doctor  Bar- 
ton's Essay  in  reference  to  this  subject,  or  to  inform 
him  where  it  can  be  had. 

JtllF'Editors  of  newspapers  would  confer  a  favour 
by  giving  the  above  paragraphs  a  single  insertion. 
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Strawberries. — Aluch  perplexity,  r.iid  loss  of 
time  and  labour,  results  from  persons  not  Unovv- 
ins;  lio^v  to  distinguish  bet^vcen  the  /hoJl'  and  female 
plants — a  certain  proportion  of  the  former  brinu' 
necessary  to  the  fructification  of  the  latter.  \Vhole 
beds,  ol'  large  dimensions,  prepared  with  great 
care  in  other  respects,  prove  unfruitful  from  this 
cause.  This  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  the  hautboy,  and  may  be  thus  accounted 
for:  on  turning  to  page  197,  vol.  6,  the  reader  will 
find  the  best  instructions,  from  the  best  horticultu- 
rist in  the  state;  he  there  says,  that  except  the  hant- 
hoy,  he  has  not  known  any  strawberry  to  have  their 
male  and  female  plants  separate  and  distinct;  that 
all  otliers  that  he  has  seen,  are  hermaphrodites.  In 
tliis  way  it  may  happen  that  a  lied  of  hautboys  may 
be  without  a  single  male,  or  with  a  number  altoge- 
ther insufficient.  What  we  want,  therefore,  is,  if 
they  can  be  given,  some  plain  directions  for  distin- 
guishing the  sexes.  If,  besides  such  directions,  some 
gentleman  would  have  the  goodness  to  send  to  our 
office  the  plants,  it  is  possible  that  by  drawing  and 
ennraving,  the  ditference  may  be  intelligibly  repre- 
sented. Our  engraver,  Mr.  Butler,  is  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  genius  and  taste,  who  can  do,  whatever 
can  be  done  in  that  way. 


The  Maryland  Society  for  Internal  Im- 
provement will  be  glad  to  receive  any  documents, 
tracts,  maps,  essays,  &.c.  which  any  friend  of  inter- 
nal im]irovement  may  have  the  goodness  to  deposit 
amongst  their  archives,  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

For  sale — ^by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. "Memoirs  OF  THE  Pennsylvania  Agriccltu- 
^AL  Society,"  with  elegant  engravings,  published 
by  J.  S.  Skinner,  for  §1.50,  or  four  copies  for  j,5. — 
These  memoirs  contain  communications  from  the 
best  practical  farmers  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  elegant  ensravings  of  Col.  Powel's  Improved 
Short  Horn  Bull,  Wj-e  Comet — of  three  Tunisian 
mountain  broad-tail  Sheep — of  a  Spanish  .shepherd  s 
Dog — of  Eastman's  Improved  Slraw-C  utter — of 
Mr.  Kurtz's  Substratum  and  Shovel  Ploughs — of 
Pope's  Patent  Threshing  Machine — and  of  Disbley 
and  vSouthdown  Sheep. 

It  is  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  the  cheapest 
agricultural  work  e\  er  published. 


17d  have  been  refused.  Upon  a  change  of  wind, 
we  must  have  large  arrivals,  but  I  do  not  tliink  they 
will  aft'ect  prices  materially,  if  at  all." — .'V.  V.  paper. 

Tobacco. — Jlctual  sales. — A  hogshead  sent  into  mar- 
ket by  Daniel  Murray,  Ksq.,  h  eighed  830  lbs.,  and  sold 
at  $30  per  hundred. — Mr.  Chas.  hill,  of  Prince  George's 
ctfunty,  sold  i'2  blids.,  common  red,  for  ^6.50  per  hun- 
dred, round.— Col.  James  Thomas,  of  St.  Mary's  coun 
ty,  sold  part  of  his  crop  at  "ilJ  per  hund.  lor  tirst,  and 
«,6  per  hund.  for  seconds. — One  hogshead  of  Ohio  to- 
bacco, made  by  Isaac  Ijams,  weighing  633  lbs.  nett,  sold 
for  ^40  per  hund.  Several  other  sales,  not  reported 
in  time  for  this  number,  shall  be  given  in  our  ne.\t. 

hupeclions   diiiiii^  the  v'erk  in    Bulluiwre. — At  Ware- 
house ISo.  1,  400;  at  Warehouse  No.  2,  414 — total  S14. 

Live  Cattle  may  be  quoted  at  5  to  $5^  per  hundred. 


The  Editor  returns  thanks  for  his  friend  in  Ohio, 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  answered  his 
request  for  hoUj'  berries — whereof  a  sufficient  nimi- 
ber  has  been  received. 


Will  the  Editors  of  papers  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  and  at  Annapolis,  have  the  goodness 
to  notice  the  liberality  ol  Capt.  Vickers.  of  the  Steam 
Boat  Maryland,  in  having  offered,  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  to  transport  gratis,  animals  of  improved 
qualities,  intended  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Cattle 
Shows  at  Baltimore  and  Easton — when  they  are  ac- 
companieii  by  their  owners. 


All  persons  who  intend  sending  any  thing  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  next  Cattle  Show,  on  the  first  of  June, 
will  please  give  notice  thereof  to  J.  S.  Skinner, 
witliout  delay. 


coivEiiix:.acx.az.  bscorb. 


SEEDS,   PLANTS,  GRAIN,  See. 
Deposited  since  lust  notice  with  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Fanner,  for  ttie  use  of  tiis  sutiscribcrs. 
A  bunch   of  genuine  Guinea   Grass — left  by  an  un- 
known hand. 

The  SEED  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  species  of  pine 
with  the  following  notice  of  it  by  Doctor  Spence: 

Sijnapuxent,  iSth  .Iprit,  1825. 

I  also  herein  forward  seeds  from  a  pine  tree, which 
is  an  entire  stranger  with  us,  and  was  raised  from  the 
seeds  of  a  cone,  left  by  the  tide  on  the  sea  shore. — 
The  tree  is  yet  young,  but  its  enormous  seed  cones, 
spires,  and  the  seed  themselves,  seem  to  mdicate  that 
it  will  attain  gigantic  size.  Should  )ou  not  already  be 
familiar  with  this  species  of  pine,  allow  nie  to  say  you 
will  lind  it  beautiful  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and  it  will 
no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  timbered 
lands  generally. 

Have  you  ever  seen  seeds  more  elegantly  winged.' 
I  am  yours,  truly, 
.Min  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  JOHN  S.  SPENCE. 

[The  leaves,  or  spires,  sent,  measure  more  than  nine 
inches,  and  the  seed  very  much  resemble  the  .wings  of 
locusts.] 

The  STRAW  OF  ONE  GRAIN  OF  RTE,  With  the  followin 
letter: 

Potter''s  Landing,  Caroline  county,  Md.,  \ 
Dear  Sir,  .Iprd  23,  IS.'j.  < 

I  saw  in  your  paper  a  short  time  ago,  an  account  of 
the  uicrease  of  one  grain  of  rye,  Irom  a  Hartford  far- 
mer. 1  send  you  an  account  of  tiie  increase  of  one 
grain  on  my  farm,  which  is  as  follows:  liS  heads  from 
one  grain  which  produced  "5o2  perfect  grains.  This 
rye  came  up  in  a  lot  of  turnips,  which  was  sown  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  was  ripe  by  the  middle  of  June;  the 
ground  was  manured  with  shell  and  clay  mould. 

I  send  you  the  bunch  of  straw,  the  growth  of  this 
single  grain.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jolm  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  WM.   POTTEU. 

[A  ease  of  extraordinary  increase  by  transplantation 
is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  20S.] 

"Mr.  Charles  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  sowed  some 
wheat  on  the  Jd  of  June,  nee,  and  on  the  8lh  of  Au- 
gust one  plant  was  taken  up,  separated  into  eighteen 
parts,  and  replanted;  these  plants  were  again  taken  up, 
and  divided  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
middle  of  October,  and  again  planted  separately  to 
stand  the  winter;  and  this  second  division  produced 
sixty-seven  pianls;  they  were  again  taken  up  and  di- 
vided bptweeii  the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of 
April,  and  produced  live  hundred  plants.  The  number 
of  ears  thus  produced  from  one  grain  of  wheat  was 
21,iOU,  which  measured  three  pecks  and  three  quar- 
ters of  corn,  weighe  ■  forty-seven  poimds  seven  ounces, 
and  were  estimated  at  516,840  grains." 


W^e  have  been  favoured  by  a  commercial  friend 
Tvith  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  the 
evening  of  the  ;!Oth  of  March: — 

"Since  mine  by  the  B;ila^na,  we  have  had  no  ar- 
rivals. The  demand  for  Cotton  is  most  animated 
The  total  sales  of  the  three  first  days  of  the  week 
were  29,.500  bags.  This  d;iy  about  10,000  bags 
more  were  sold,  and  prices  are  fully  U  higher  than 
last  week — Ifij'  have  been  paid  for  Boueds,  and  for 
a  lot  of  old,  of  as  good  quality  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
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2  31 

NAILS,  Su:i)i 

lb. 

6+ 

1 

1 

S 

NA^■AL  STORES,  Tar, 

bbl. 

1   50 

1   15 

Pitch, 

— 

1   50 

0 

1  15 

2  50 

2 

Turiuntine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Wliale,  common,  . 

gal. 

25 

21 

Linseed,   

65 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

bbl 

!4 

15 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

— 

10  50 

11 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ton. 

6  '5 

POTATOES, 

hush 

35 

50 

RICF,,  fresh, 

c.lh. 

4  00 

'1  26 

5 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

lb. 

14 

18 

do.            Brow  n,    . 

— 

6 

8 

8 

10 

WHISKEY,  1  St  proof.    . 

gal. 

25 

21 

31 

15 

PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 



65 

82 

1 

1  25 

APPLEBRANDY,  1st  pr 



21 

31 

SUGARS,  Havana  White, 

ic.lb. 

13  00 

13  50 

14 

15 

do.        Brown,  .  . 



to  25 

Louisiana, 



9 

10  20 

10 

12 

Loaf, 

lb. 

15 

24 

15 

26 

Lump, 



15 

IC 

16 

11 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 



1    10 

1   25 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 



7 

8 

Mace, 



3  00 
2  50 

3  50 
3  00 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

20 

25 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

bush 

44 

Ground  Alum,  .... 



65 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

cwt. 

9  25 

10 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

gal. 

2  50 

3  25 

3  00 

4  00 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

1    10 

1    15 

Lisbon, 



1   30 

Claret, 

doz. 

3 

1 

Port,  first  qualitv,   .  . 

gal. 

2 

2  50 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

lb, 

40 

45 

■asheil 
tree  of 

do.        crossed,  .  . 
Common,  Country,    . 

30 
20 

35 
30 

I  hut 

Lig. 

Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 

— 

30 

35 
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AaRXCULSVKE. 


THE  HORSE  AND  TriE  OX. 

IK  ANSWER  TO  "SANDY"  AND  '•COI.UMELI.A." 

Buck's  County,  I'a.,  Mty  2,  1820. 
TO  Tire  lditok: 

'•Sandv"  and  '-Coliimtiia,"  in  their  rpspcclivo 
cs.sajs,  b\;ve  oll'rrcd  some  aru,Mmeiits  in  opposition 
to  llie  .sul)ieot  of  a  communication  addressed  to  you 
upon  the  suneriorit_v  of  horses  over  oxen,  for  the 
j!;eneral  purposes  of  f:irni  lahour;  whicli,  not  havin"' 
hili:erto  liad  the  leis\ire  to  notice,  I  now  proceed  to 
e>:aniine  into  (he  value  of  the  several  considerations 
Mrireil  by  them. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  by  a  refe- 
rence to  my  conmiunication,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  object  was.  not  to  contend  for  the  entire 
ncttlect  of  even  as  laliourers  upon  the  farm,  hut  to 
advert  to  what  h«s  appeared  the  error  of  those  who 
assert  their  equality  or  superiority  to  the  horse,  and 
the  consequent  entire  exclusion  of  the  latter. 

'•Sandj'"  commences  his  correction  of  my  errors, 
bycommittin'.;one  himself, ivlien  he  makes mc  assert, 
that  the  superior  iiitclligence  of  the  horse  depends 
upon  an  increased  allowance  of  food;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  such,  superiority  to  be  innate,  and 
independent  of  extrinsic  circumstances — as  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from,  a  comparison  of  the  tw»  ani- 
mals, in  their  wild,  as  well  as  their  domesticated 
f  tatc.  As  a  proof  of  inferiority,  upon  the  part  of  the 
horse,  it.  is  contended  (hat  he  nil!  not  ^o  by  word; 
when  il'  "Sandy"  had  ever  travelled  northward,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  our  teams  are  constant- 
l}'  so  driv.en,  and  a  Pennsylvania  carter  would  be 
much  amused  to  be  told  that  his  horse  would  not  go 
to  the  ri^lit,  or  to  the  left,  preci.^ely  as  bidden,  wit! 
out  the  aid  of  a  check-line,  or  even  of  a  pole  to 
strike  him  o\er  the  head,  in  order  to  quicken  his 
apprehension — as  usual  with  that  favorite  of  "San- 
dyV,"  the  ox.  If  he  require  a  bridle,  what  does  it 
])rovc,  but  that  he  has  too  much  spirit  and  anima- 
tion to  be  trusted  without  one.  But  if  any  one  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  the  natural  slussi^^hness  of  the  ox, 
evident  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  death,  we 
are  immediately  rel'erreil  to  the  feats  of  some  ani- 
m:d  jrroomed  like  a  race  horse,  who  has  ploughed 
pn  ci:;hlh  or  a  sixteenth  of  an  acre  in  a  certain 
jr.iii'.ber  of  minutes,  or  to  the  equally  decisive  fact 
of  their  keepinp;  company  for  a  few  mdes  with  re- 
gular team  horses,  who  are  customarily  slow;  \vlii'st, 
perhaps  in  the  next  paragraph,  it  is  admitted  that 

;.    they  are  not  particularly  well  calculated  for  regular 

•'     road  service. 

Ik       It  would  be  much  more  satisfactor;',  and  to  the 

"  purp.ise,  for  some   gentleman   who  farms  2  or  .300 

•■■•res  "ilh  oxen  only,  to  inform  us  ol  the  quantity 

work  done  by  them  in  the  year — of  the  manner 

iii  which  thatv.oik  is  executed,  and  of  tlie  food  con- 

^umed  by  the  s;ii|  working  oxen. 

\N'c  are  told  of  the  great  gentleness  of  the  ox; 
hut  when  directions  are  iriven  for  breaking  him,  it 
appears  to  be  at  least  as  difficult  a  matter  as  is  the 
same  process  uith  the  horse.  The  fastest  walking 
ox  that  I  recolhct  to  have  seen,  almost  always  upon 
being  p\itto  work  after  some  days  rest,  ran  away. 

It  may  also  be  recollected,  that  if  the  horse  be 
woiked  hard,  and  be  scantily  fed,  he  is  altogether 
<  as  quiet  and  as  resignecl,  although  not  so  slow  as 
the  QX.  imdcr  similar  circumstances.  But  if  he  is 
made  fat,  he  is  immediately  changed  into  an  animal 
full  of  vigour  and  r  n<  rgy,  whilst  the  ox,  by  the  same 
process,  is  nia.de  sidl  more  lazy,  and  his  inclination 
to  sleep  still  more  increased. 

We  are  also  told  of  the  cheapness  of  his  harness, 
\vhen  by  others  of  his  w.irni  advocates,  it  is  con.si- 
dentd  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  improvements, 
not  only  to  harness  hin)  like  the  horse,  t)Ut  to  curry 
aid  brush  him,  and  to   bestow,  in  every  respect. 
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|uponhim.the  same  attention.  And  certainly  they 
have  more  of  reason  and  humanity  ujion  their  side, 
than  those  who  think  that  the  ox  is  to  do  all  manner 
of  work,  and  to  get  little  to  eat,  and  (so  to  speak,) 
less  to  wear. 

We  come  now  to  what,  ^viili  many,  ha.s  very 
great  weight,  and  which,  if  the  fact  >vere  really  as 
rcpresenlud,  would  be  much  to  (he  point,  viz:  that 
the  ox.  alter  rivalling  the  horse  in  his  day's  labour, 
requires  nothing  but  hay  or  grass  for  his  nourish 
menl.  But  is  the  fad  really  so?  1(  is  admitted,  that 
working  cattle  very  gencrall3-  get  nothing  more 
than  has  been  represented;  and  it  is  equally  well 
knoivn,  that  in  very  msuy  instances,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  give  no  grain  to  horses,  except  when  per- 
forming the  severest  labour.  But  is  the  practice,  in 
either  case,  a  good  one?  Is  if,  in  trulli.  an  economi- 
cal one?  Does  not  true  economy,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  domestic  animals,  as  suggested  by  an  en- 
lightened cubivator  of  \  irginia,"  and  as  must  be 
apparent  to  the  careful  obsener.  consist  in  liberali- 
ty towards  them?  And  is  there  as  much  profit  in 
the  labour  of  a  half-fed  animal,  be  he  horse  or  ox, 
as  in  that  of  one  well  nourished  and  vigorous?  Is 
even  the  return  in  manure  as  valuable? 

Upon  this  point,  it  may  be  to  the  purpose  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  ono  of  the  rao.st  zealous  advo- 
cates of  ox  labour.  "To  the  idea  of  the  ox  being 
capable  of  labour  without  the  alim.entary  siq)port  ol 
corn,  I  never  could  attach  any  great  importance 
theoretically,  still  less  since  I  have  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject a  cert;;in  share  of  practical  attention.  It  is 
l)robably  mere  habit,  that  we  have  continued  the 
ancient  economical  method  of  feeding  the  ox.  and 
that  we  have  not  tried  its  success  with  the  horse. 
The  latter  measure,  we  know,  has  been  strongly 
recommended,  in  times  of  scarcity,  by  our  econo- 
mists. Has  not  the  shining  example  of  a  Suffolk 
man  been  held  up  to  public  imitation,  who,  upon  a 
large  scale,  fed  his  labouring  farm  he,;ses,  through 
a  course  of  years,  upon  nothing  but  raw  potatoes 
and  straw?  Have  they  not  discovered,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, that  both  English  anrl  Sivedish  turnips 
are  ecpial  to  oats?  And  do  we  not  liml  a  number 
of  such  wonderful  things  in  old  Ciervase  Markham? 
I  have  been  as  diligent  in  experiments  it;  this  line, 
as  most  men;  and  once,  with  the  most  ardent  zeal 
of  improvement,  fed  all  my  horses  into  the  mange.''! 
To  which  I  may  add,  that  I  also  have  heard  of  many 
wonderful  accounts  of  oxen  doing  the  work  of 
horses,  and  living  upon  grass,  haj'  or  straw  alone; 
but  upon  examination,  have  found  that  the  eom- 
])arison  has  been  made  with  the  most  wretched  of 
horses;  or  that  the  oxen  have  been  worked  only  oc- 
casionally, and  at  intervals;  or  that  if  worked  with 
tolerable  regularity,  and  fed  in  the  w.ay  mentioned, 
they  have  invariably  been  miserably  thin. 

It  appears  then  that  the  ox,  with  the  horse, requires 
to  be  well  fed.  As  to  the  comparative  quantities 
consumed  by  either,  if  it  were  a  question  of  mere  ex- 
istence, it  is  possible  that  the  former  might  be  kept 
alive  upon  less  than  the  latter;  although  1  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  experiments  tliat  have  been 
made  to  decide  the  point.  This,  however,  is  en- 
tirely immaterial — but  it  is,  or  maj'  he,  ivilhin  the 
experience  of  every  one,  that  a  horse  not  at  work 
will  keep  fat  upon  less  than  an  ox  of  equal  weight, 
under  similar  circumstances;  and  suppo'.ing,  that 
when  at  work  tlie  form<r  requires  rather  more  Ibod 
than  the  latter,  (a  point  not  ajiparent.)  I  contend 
that  he  will  do  a  great  deal  more  \\ork,  and  that  it 
will  be  much  better  done. 

Our  opponents  seem  to  imagine,  (hat  if  they  can 
prove  that  (i  oxen  will  do  the  work  o(  4  horses — 
supposing  them  not  to  consume  more,  that  they 
have  decided  the  question.  But  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  it  is  vain  to  multiply  animals  for  labour. 


•  Colonel  Taylor. 

f  Lawrence's  General  Treatise  upon  Cattle. 


without  at  the  same  time  multiplying  the  number 
of  drivers,  of  ploughs,  of  wagons,  of  carts,  &.c.  Jic. 
when  the  expense  is,  of  course,  proportionably  in- 
creased— for  a  great  objrcti.>n  to  llie  ox,  is,  that 
with  a  limited  number  of  itr.ph'ments,  a  greater 
can  do  little  more  work  than  a  smalhr  numbei:  e.  ,f:'. 
.six  oxen,  wi(h  t.vo  wagons,  camot  haul  in  hay  or 
grain,  as  fast  as  four  horses  with  (be  same  number  of 
wagons;  much  less  can  they  plough  as  much  grounil, 
per  diem,  with  two  plouarhs — \\hilst  it  v.ould  cost  as 
much  to  keep  (hem.  If  you  have  four  oxen  in  the 
place  of  four  horses,  (heir  .slowness  constantly 
leaves  exposed  to  thi:  risk  of  damage  or  loss,  pro- 
duce rcadj'  to  be  secured;  for  while  the  oxen  arc 
re'Iecting  upon  the  propriety  of  moving  from  one 
cock  of  liay  or  shock  of  grain,  to  another,  the 
horses  have  already  accomplished  the  business;  or 
while  the  oxen  are  comiiosedly  walking  from  (he 
barn  or  s(ack  to  (he  field,  the  horses  have  already 
arrived  there  at  a  long  trot.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  ploutihing.  A  day  too  late,  in  critical  seasons,  is 
of  great  consequence.  The  losses  resulting  from 
these  dela}  s  m.iy,  in  theory,  appear  trivial,  but  they 
are,  in  practice,  of  real  and  great  importance — add- 
ing, in  the  eoursi^  of  the  3'ear,  as  much  to  the  value 
of  the  horse,  as  they  detract  from  that  of  the  ox. 

Lfnon  the  subject  of  the  necessary  expense  of 
keeping  a  horse,  there  have  been  very  cxa^-ri^eraleil 
statements;  in.stancc.s  of  which  we  have  in  the  essays 
under  consideration.  "Columella's"  is  high,  but 
"Sandy's"  is  beyond  bound.s — and  if  his  horses  real- 
ly devour  as  much  as  he  supposes,  they  certainly 
belong  to  a  race  "nuti  cnn-mmcrc  fn!v;es,''  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  his  alarm.  By  the  former,  the  ex- 
pense is  stated  at  about  s.5I  per  horse  per  annum — 
by  the  latter  at  ^'yl  jicr  annum.  I  can  ac  ount  for 
this  difference  in  no  oth.er  way,  (ban  from  a  differ- 
ence in  (he  jirices  of  grain,  and,  perhaps,  from  the 
circumstance,  (hat  as  among  our  southern  neitrh- 
bours  the  abilily  (0  run  a  four  mile  hea(  in  a  iri\eii 
time,  is  considered  as  (lie  acme  of  excellence  in  a 
horse,  there  has  no  room  been  lelt  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  more  useful  l)reed  of  animals.  i\ly  horses 
are  large,  very  |)owerfu!.  labour  almost  constantly, 
are  always  fat  .and  in  good  spirits,  are  considered  to 
be  fed  much  above  the  common  standarJ,  and  con- 
sumed last  3  ear,  as  precisely  as  can  be  ascertained, 
79i  bushels  of  grain,  consisdiig  of  ground  oa(s, 
corn  and  rye,  at  the  average  market  price  of  32  cts. 
per  bushel,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  fiij.-ll. 

The  question  now  appears  to  be  brought  (o  a 
narrow  compass;  and  is,  whether  the  superior  ac- 
tivit3'  and  intelligence  of  the  horse,  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  perlbrms  bis  work,  the  greater  amount 
performed,  and  his  acknowledged  superiority  in  his 
adaptation  to  evci-y  kind  of  labour,  do  not  render 
him  preferable  to  the  ox  for  the  general  purposes  of 
fai-m  labour,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged,  but 
solitary  advantage,  which  the  ox  possesses  in  his 
being  an  eatable  animal. 

If  the  ox  is  to  be  preferred,  it  must  be  upon  this 
ground  nlunc,  as  he  is  manifestly,  and  by  (he  admis- 
sion of  many  of  his  advoca(es,  inferior  in  nearly 
every  other  desirable  property.  And  much  im[)or- 
tance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  decided  and  rcn/gme- 
nil  preference  shown  to  the  horse  in  practice;  lor  it 
is  in  vain  to  compare  the  subject  of  ox  labour  to 
that  of  some  modern  improvements,  to  which  it  is 
often  thought  a  sullicient  objection,  that  they  are 
modern — lor  oxen  have  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  notwithstanding  that  ancient  prejudices 
are  as  mucli  in  (heir  favou.'  as  of  any  other  esl.a- 
blished  practice,  (hey  appear  (0  lose  ratner  than  to 
gain  ground,  lieing  a  general  attendant  upon  imper- 
fect mo<lcs  of  agriculture. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  the  advocate  of  any  prac- 
tice at  war  with  a  sound  economy;  but  the  present 
discussion  involves  (he  quesiion  of  the  comparative 
efficiency,  as  well  as  tlie  chcajniess  of  Jabourinj; 
animals. 


AIMEUICAN  FARMER. 

iTTgT-r-mr  lua■■'l7?■^7a^*^'nTTgFggiL^t5^BE^J5^»a»BBaa*alftf^^^Tg^ttgT;g 


lM\r  IS,  iSi6. 


The  conclusion,  llr,;t  it  appears  to  roe  ou-lit  to  be 
arrived  at,  is,  tliat  tlio  ox  ouy;Ut  to  be  regarded  as  an 
animal  to  be  fattcRcd  and  Idiled,  but  :vbo  may  in 
the  mean  time  be  made  to  contribute  to  his  support, 
by  aisMing  in  the  la'iours  of  the  liirm. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  few  observations  upon, „,.„  „..„„...„ —  -  ,  .     ., 

■■Columella-s-  prr.posilion  to   substitute  mules   for !  of  the  chuiter  oHhe  Levant  company, 
horses,  possessing,  as  they  do,  seme  of  the  disad- 1  it  possible   tl 


the  old  ridiculous  notions  of  monopoly,  &c.  Sec.  are  (he  8th  March,  they  say,  "the  extended  operations 
wearing  away  so  fast,  and  afl'airs,  in  consequence, |  in  cotton  are  founded  on  tlie  presumption  that  the 
yrTbeariu"-  a  so  much  better  aspect,  that  there  is |  supply  for  the  year  will  not  equal  the  consumption, 
sc-^rcelyany  thing  he  can  ask  for  tliat  he  cannot  ob- )  On  tliis  important  question,  as  il  so  maiiihj  depends 
tahi  t'or  instance,  look  at  the  "unmeanins;  oaths  jori  the  Aineriain  crop,  a  more  correct  opinion  may 
a'nd'obsolete  statutes"*  swept  away  by  the  surrender;  be  fornried  in  America  than  in  this  country.     Our 


vantages  of  each  kind  of  stock  under  discussion, 
without  their  respective  advantages — but  I  have  al- 
ready far  exceeded  the  limits  proposed  to  myself. 

0. 


^     _      I  still  thin! 

East  India  company  may  partially 


submit  to  a  similar  arrangement,  if  they  can  derive 
any  advantage  from  it  to'their  cottons  and  sugars.f 
But,  we  shall  soon  hear  of  a  property  tax,  and  an 
almost  total   repeal  of  the   assessed   and   coloni; 


import  for  the  first  two  months  of  .this  year,  includ- 
ing 0.:;37  bags  from  Egypt,  is  CG.8-33,  being  an  in- 
crease of  2,634  bags  on  the  imports  of  the  two  first 
months  of  1S24."  But  these  Liverpool  letter  writers 
are  droll  fellows.  One  in  the  National  Gazette,  of 
the  ICth   of  March  says,  "from  the  prevalence  of 


almost  total   repeal  oi    tne   assesseu   aim   cuiunuu me  loui   ui  niunu  .=<.j...,      ..oi..   ...^   [... -■•" 

•     itaxes— and  if  the  East  India  company  see  this,  and!  easterly  winds  the  import  is  nearly  suspended 
P.  ,S.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  -r-w-l^j^^  -^^.^^^  j^^^j,^  proprietors  also,  it  will  give  a  veiy|  Another,  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  l.^tli  ot 

'-  ■• ''■■■■■"'=■■•  ■•— '"""^t'on      In  advcrtms  to    -^^^^^'^  complexion  to  all  their  affairs.  March,  says,  "the  import  of  the  week  is  14,000,  of 

Mr  Lowe  (p.  395,  London  edition,)  says,  that  in  which  10,000  are  Egyptian."    To  be  sure  this  is  not 
''the  event  cf  new  taxes  being  called  for,  a  property  qj,i;e  a  suspended  commerce.     But  their  con  iradic 


take  in  my  former  communication.     In  advcrang  to  complexion  to  all  their  affairs. 


their  favourites  upon  the  same  ground. 


COTTON. 

South  Carolina,  .tlpril  29, 


c. 


1S25. 


Sir, 


the  use  of  oxen  upon  the  kuig  of  England's  farm, 

through  inadvertence,  it  was  said  to  be  his  Norfolk,  ^__^^_^_^_^_  ^_^ ^^^  _  _^ ^      ^__^__,       

instead  ofhis  Windsor  farm.  The  printer,  also,  by  in-,  ^_^^  ^^.,,^   oreven  5  per  cent,"  would  be  preferred  to!  tions  are  curious 
scrling  our  for  one.  in  the  5tb  line  and  3d  word,  (vol.  i  ^  ^^^,^^.^{ ^^  ^^^^  judes  ^^  those  on  malt,  salt,  lea-  ■i--'  ':^-"«--  -f 
6,  p.  388,)  has  entirely  perverted  my  meaning;  "'eij^er,  coals,  or  the  house  and  window  tax. 
amount  of  which  was,  that  the  ox  ad\ocates   nau.      ^^^^  ^         389,)  states,  as  imposts  bearing  on  pro- 
hitherto  walked    their  hobby  undisturbed  through :  ^^^^.^  ^  industry,  various  taxes  amounting  to  30  mil- 
the  pages  of  the  Farmer,  and  I  tiiougbt  ii  bi^t  yea-  ^.^^^  ^^      Leather,  cotton,  paper,  glass,  can- 

sonable  that  the  horsemen  should,  in  turn,  cajiter  ^^^^  ^^^  tallow,   bricks  and  tiles,  auction  duties, 

hemp  and  starch— these  produce  about  iZ  ,7  00,000/.; 

sugar  produces  about  3,0(iO,0()l7,;  and  the  assessed 

taxes  about  4,500,0-  OL— in  all,  10,200,000;.     Mow, 

as  in  1815  the  property  tax,  at  10  per  cent,  produced 

nearly  15  milhoiis  of  d.ollars,  it  is  probable  a  5  per 

cent  tax  now,  would  produce  a  sum  very  little  short 

In  the  National  Gazette,  of  the  19th  April,  is  to  of  sufficient  to   discharge  all  these  taxes.     What. 

be  found  an   extract  of  a  letter  received  at  New  then,  would  be  the  result?     The  discharge  of  the 

Vork,  from   a   French  manufacturer,   stating   the 'sugar  from  duties— of  the  cotton  also;  and,  indeed, 

■    "    '       '"  " """*  ^     11  the  above  enumerated  articles. 

The  public  cry  as  to  the  duty  on  salt  has  procur- 
ed its  repeal.     And  how  was  this  effected.'     By  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,   and  his  friends,  constantly  ap- 
i  iiealing  to  the  ijublic  on  its  impolicy  and  real  unpro- 
Now,  Sir  IL  Davy  (Agricultural  Che- 
■"  "the  nutiilive  pro- 


._ Many  of  them  seem  to  have  stu- 

died GeofTry  of  Monmouth. 

A  writer  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  has  presumed 
"there  will  not  be  a  bale  left  in  Great  Britain,  in 
January,  1826."  However,  if  he  will  refer  to  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  of  the  8th  of  April, 
(or  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  19th  of  April,)  he 
will  find  he  has  made  a  "slight  mistake,  as  to  the  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain,  of  only  258,446  bales! 


nuiii    .>    i stating 

Egyptian  cotton  to  be  "very  inferior  ( 1 1  per  cent.) ;  .^\  the 

this  year,'-'  (mark,  this  year.)  "and  that  a  or  G  per|  fhe  puouc  cij  <i3  lu  mo  uu.j  v...  ^^■••.  ..- 
cent  is  sand  "  "We  (says  the  editor,)  are  conjklcnl  ^j  jts  repeal.  And  how  was  tliis  effected.' 
that  no  j)cnm()i«i(«  rivalry  is  to  be  apprehended"  liy-'^i "-.- ^i     --^  i-=   f-i-".*-    ^""st: 

the  American  grower.  .   i  y^.^^^-^  ,.«  - 

Immediately  under  this  sage  paragraph,  there  is:  ductiveness.     ^.^•.,-^..  *- j 

another,  stating   that  out   of  20.583  hales,   there  ^istry,  Fhila.  1821,  p.  60,)  says 


were  10,200  Egyptian  sold  at  Liverpool,  on  the 'pevties  of  sugar  are  well  known.  Since  the  British 
I5th  March.  The  price  is  not  stated,  but  in  the  ,n;4rijet  has  been  overstocked  with  this  article  from 
Gazette  of  the  14th  April,  there  is  another  Liver-  the  West  India  islands,  proposals  have  been  made 
pool  account  of  the  sale  (on  the  I4th  of  March,)  of  for  applying  it  as  the  food  of  cattie;  experiu.enls 
17  I'^O  bales— 9,471  of  Bowcds  at  llj-  to  15d,  and,  have  been  made,  which  prove  i/iey  mny  be  pitlened 
'1  ioS  E"-vptian  at  ISi  to  15d.  Here  we  see  theifcy  u^  but  diiliculties,  connected  with  the  duties  laid 
lowest  E^gyptian  2i  hiifher  than  the  lowest  Boweds,i  (,„  sugar,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  plan  being 
and  not  olie  word  about  deficiency  of  quality,  sand,;  tried  to  any  extent."  ,,       .  i 

Sic— a  fact  worth  ten  thou.sand  arguments,  or  one  jt  Sir  ii.  Davys  doctrines  should  gain  ground, 
million  rash  assertions.  J  perhaps  these  diijiculties  mt.y  be  removed.     But  em ,  ^^^.^^,^^  ^^^  ^.,^^^  ^^  ^^_, 

There  is,  I  fear,  a  miserable  mama  that  will  lead  i^„o?   perhaps  you  vill  say— what  ha\e  we  to  dOLhrou-h  the  winter, 
to  much  inconvenience  in  the  cotton   market.     A:  with  British  duties,  &c.?     In  this  case  1  woulu  re-||.^^  atfout  three  wee 

■        '■- —  •■   '■' "*  '  ply,  that  such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  improvement 

'       •  .......  __.  .1  .-.     l,ou]d 

And, 


great  source  of  the  deception  arises  Irom  a  forget  ,  j^^^  i,,^^  aucu  i»  mc  i.^jiu  i,..^,,.,^..-  « ,--- 

fulness  of  the  fact  that  the  present  high  prices  m'iu  that  country,  it  is  highly   necessary  this  . 
Great  Britain  springs  from  speculation  alone— that ;  „atch  it,  and  carefully  regard  its  every  step, 
the  stock  of  the  speculators  in  fad,  not  finally  sold  |  of  all  the  measures  of"  >  r.  Adams  administration,  1 
out,  is  always  liable  to  be  thrown  again  upon  thejti.ink  his  taking  ftir.  Rush  into  office  is  niost  to  be 
market,  and" hence  that  (,'icre  (s  a  danger  of  a  heavy l,,pj,i;imi(;(j.     Thuuah  some 


RED  CLOVER  AND  RUTA  BAGA. 

•      Mecklodiargh  Co\inl]j.,  M  C,  .Opril  19,  1825. 
De.\r  Sir, 

I  must  give  you  a  description  hoiv  the  Northern 
Red  Clover  s,r"ows  in  Uiis  section;  also  the  Swedish 
Turnip  or  Ruta  Baga. 

On  the  26th  February,  1824,  I  measured  out  one 
acre  of  old  worn  out  ground,  consisting  chiefly  of 
red  cl'.y;  I  broke  it  up  in   depth  about  7  inches— I 
then  hauled  out  7  loads  stable  manure,  7  old  ashe^, 
7  of  old  lime,  from   the  lime  vat— 21  loads  in  all; 
then  harrowed  it  and  broke   it  up  again;   and  then 
sowed  four  qui'vts  of  red  clover  seed,  with   half  a 
bushel  of  oats  on  it,  and  harrowed  them  in- the  1st 
'of  M;:rch.     In  two  weeks  the  oats  and  clover  came 
'  up,  and  grew  very  well,  particularly  the   o<its  and 
weeds,  which  I  thought  would  have  destrojed  the 
clover.     About  the  25th  of  June.  I  had  the  oats  and 
weeds  mowed  oft',  and   the  clover  took  a  start  to 
^■i-ort— but  after  that  time  we  had  a  severe  drought, 
which  burnt  nearly  all  the  tops  of  the  clover.     To- 
wards the  fall  it  recovered  from  that  and  kejit  green 
through  the  winter.     I  pastured  it  dovi  n  with  colts 
for  about  three  weeks.    The  last  of  February,  132.5, 
it  took  a  start  to  growing;  since  that  time  its  growth 
has  been  astonishing.    J  have  been  cutting  at  it  now 
for  two  weeks  for  my  horses  and  cattle,  and  all  are 
remarkably  fond  of  it.  Where  the  ashes  w  ere  thrown 


fall— that  the  produce  of  the  Caroiinas  and  Georgia' 
is  nearly  equal  to  past  years— that  the  produce  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  past 
years— that  there  is  no  danger  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean—and, nnally,that  the  imjiulse  given  this  year, 
vrill  lead  to  an  immense  quantity  being  planted  the 
next  year.  Virginia  will  produce  a  large  quantity, 
if  she  has  common  luck;  and,  by  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  neater  culti\  ation,  will  in  all  probability 
be  highly  successful.  . 

It  is  true  the  consumption  is  increasing  m  Great 


think  that  gentleman  s  talents  not  of  a  towenn 
scriplion,  I'really  believe  that  (alive,  as  every  iatel- 
ligeiTt  and  active  mind  must  be  to  the  events  pass- 
ing around  it,)  he  will  bring  with  him  a  mass  of 
practical  knowledge,  that,  perhaps,  men  of  higher 
(not  more  useful,)  ambition  would  not  have  pos 
sessed. 

I  have  carried  this  communication  to  a  length., 
and  made  it  more  various  than  I  intended;  but  the 
interest  of  the  subject  increased  as  1  advanced,  and 


nto  office  is  n.ost  to  be  ^^^^  ^lo^.^/is  the  best,  generally  about  2  feet  high; 
persons  are  pleaseii  to ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  manure  second  best;  the  lime  does  very 
ts  not  of  a  towering  de-  _,_,,    ,, ,     „   .  „„  „.•     j   „„   pitiier  of  the  others; 


11  i»  .1^^  >..v,  -.-..o 1...- „  you,  as  well  as  your  readers,  will,  1  hope,  excuse  its 

Britain;  but  the  sources  of  its  supply  are  also  aug-i  prolixity, 
mentin"  in  proportion — and  the  iHcreaxiiig  value  of 


the  Eirst  India'  cotton  is  remarkable.  It  holds 
much  better  [iroportionate  price  than  it  ever  did  in 
the  market,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  constantly  im- 
proving. Again,  I  perceive  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  the  duty  off 
colonial  ashes.  His  funds  are  annually  increasing, 
and  it  may  be  possible  he  contemplates  another  re- 
duction of  ^\  est  India  and  East  India  duties.     He| 


I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Amphicon. 

P.  S.  ]\Iany  persons  are  deceived  by  calculation 
In  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Thornley,  of  Liverpool,  of 


the 


*See  my   last  observations  oa  Mr.    Walsh  and 
cotton  trade, 
cluction  ol    >•.  csiinuia  anu  r>a.-,L  i„u.a  ..uu^.,.     ..^,     f  «>.:«  a  communicatioa  ill  the  farmer,  of  31st  Decenv 
,ran  do  it  more  easily  than  people  imagine.    Indeed,!  ber,  (vol.  6,  p.  321,)  dalcd  ith  November,  1824. 


well,  though  not  so  good  as  either  of  the  others; 
and  what  'is  still  more  surprising,  on  the  ground 
where  there  was  no  manure  thrown,  the  clover  is 
not  2  inches  in  height,  and  quite  thin,  whereas  the 
other  is  tall,  thick,  and  quite  rank. 

The  Ruta  Baga  I  »owed  the  29th  July,  m  small 
ridges  about  two  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  in  the 
drill.  They  came  up  well;  I  gave  them  t^vo  dress- 
iii>--5  with  the  hoe;  they  were  the  hnest  I  ever  saw, 
'  measuring  from  20  to  25  inches  in  circumlercnee. 
Stock  of  all  kind  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  have 
surprised  those  people  in  this  county  that  have 
seen  them,  as  they  are  a  new  thing  here;  and  they 
have  more  strength  than  the  wh.ite  turnip. 

The  Millet  that  I  cultivated  last  summer,  grew 
larce  and  well,  hut  the  animals  prefer  our  meadovT 
.,-rass  to  it.  It  miglit  do  pretty  well  for  a  manure, 
by  l.urying  it  in  a  ripe  state.  The  Egi-ptian  Grass 
seed  I  could  not  get  to  grow  at  ull. 

I  remain,  with  respect,  yours. 

JONAS  C.  RUDISILL. 


>io..9. — Vol.  7.] 
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ORCHARD  (iUASy. 

Ciiirhiglou,  Ikl.MmjA,  JP25. 
I  HAVE  oilen  roar]  mid  heard  ro  much  said  of  the 
value  of  orcliard  Kiass,  as  induced  me  to  fry  it  I 
90«od  t«o  pores  in  my  orchard  very  thick  by  itself, 
and .  alou'isidc  of  it  rod  clover;  no  ditfcrencc  in 
the  quality  of  land.  The  fust  year  inoived  the  clo- 
ver, a  good  suarth,  tlie  oix-hard  grass  not  worth 
mowin!;,  turned  the  hogs  and  horses  on  it — they 
kept  eatins;  the  clover,  hut  never  touched  the  or- 
chard urass,  except  when  they  were  drove  tlirough 
it,  and  then  oidy  wiih  their  hoofs.  When  hard 
frosts  had  killed  the  clover  and  other  pasture,  the 
horses  and  cows  would  oat  it,  though  sparingly. — 
The  second  year,  tiie  orchard  grass  t;ot  into  coarse, 
tussocky  hunches,  grew  very  rank,  and  made  coarse 


hii'.der  parts,  and  oould  not  stand;  poimod  her  close. 
On  the  I'llh,  had  an  incision  made  ilirouj  h  tlie  skin 
over  the  right  kidney,  -ii  t)r  3  inches  long;  raised 
the  skin  on  either  side  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  ad- 
mil  the  forefinger  to  the  second  joint;  pulvoriseil  a 
sn>all  table  spoonful  of  rosin,  ami  slipped  it  with 
tiie  finger  under  the  skin;  then  sewed  up  the  inci- 
sion ^vith  llircc  stitches;  same  evening  the  sow  was 
walking.  On  the  ^dlh.  having  all  this  time  been  fed 
on  corn,  boiled  in  ley  of  wood  ashes,  she  was  appa- 
rently well.  On  the  21st,  farrowed,  pigs  and  sow 
doing  well. 

Last  fall,  my  hogs  had  the  sore  throat  •"  had  tar 
put  in  a  trough;  sprinkled  powdered  sulphur  on  it 
and  then  corn;  all  of  my  hogs  hut  one  could  eat  of 
it;  that  one  could  not  open  his  jaw.s:  when  lyin^ 
down  lie  would  he  heard  breathing  some  distance. 


ill  lurno 


light  hay,  little,  if  any  better,  than  oat  straiv  that  lit  occurred  to  me  that  hlisterins;  might  save  him.  I 
was  cut  green.  It  is  not  ten  days  earlier  pasture  jhad  a  shovel  full  of  coals  and  hot  embers  emptied 
than  clover,  and  not  half  as  gond;  the  hay  no  better  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  as  he  lay;  he  mended  im- 
tlian  millet,  which  is  bad  enough.  A  horse  tliat  has ^mciiintely  and  got  well.  These  two  exjieriments 
iecji  kept  on  the  best   clover  and  timothy  liuij  for  a  have  grown  out  of  the  rational,  and  medical  gen 


kin^th  of  time.  i\  ill  eat  oat.  rye  or  wheat  straw,  in 
prclere ncc  to  the  good  hay,  for  a  day  or  tivo.  I  sup- 
pose they  like  a  change,  and  accounts  for  their 
eating  orchard  grass  and  millet  straw  in  preference 
to  timothy,  as  I  have  seen  stated;  hut  keep  a  horse 
on  millet  or  orchard  grass  for  a  month,  after  he  has 
been  eating  good  timothy  and  clover,  and  if  he  docs 
not  f;dl  oft'  and  look  the  worse,  lie  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  my  horses.  When  I  first  gave  them 
niilh  t.  tliev  left  the  tim;)tliy  and  eat  it  greedily — so 
they  did  oat,  rye  and  wheat  straw;  but  after  a  day 
or  two  the}'  would  pull  all  the  millet.  Sec.  under 
their  feet,  and  refuse  eating  until  hunger  forced 
them.  I  foci  so  satisfied  ivith  the  trials  1  have  made 
with  orchard  grass  and  millet,  that  1  shall  never  sow 
any  more  for  a  crop.  On  strong  rich  land,  I  would 
advise  to  sow  as  much  orchard  grass  as  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  clover  from  lodging,  and  no  more.  I  am 
fully  of  the  opinion  it  is  the  best  grass  to  sow  with 
clover  to  prei-ei'.t  its  loilgiiig.  we  have,  on  account  of 
its  ripening  at  the  same  time  the  clover  does;  but 
the  hay  is  not  so  good  as  timothy:  cuttins:  the  latter 
before  it  is  in  bloom  injures  it.  and  the  clover  is  al- 
ways ready  for  the  scvthe  two  weeks  beibre  the 
iimothv.    ■  ■     THOMAS  MASSliV. 


tlemen  may  account  to  you,  perhaps,  for  their  suc- 
cess. None  of  my  hogs  died  with  (he  sore  throat, 
although  the  neiglibourhood  lost  manv. 

Yours,  MARK."  HARDIN 


ISi 


THE  WASIIISGTON  EXPEaiMENT  WITH  PLOUGHS. 

I  HAVE  read  the  trial  of  ploughs  at  Washing- 
ton. Wood's,  or  Freeborn's  plough,  appears  to 
have  run  heavier  than  the  Georgetown  plough  made 
by  Davis.  Query — If  the  Wood's  plough  was  not 
a  falUni;  phntgh.  tlie  mould  board  of  which  is  much 
shorter  in  the  ear  than  his  sod  plough?  If  it  \\  as  a 
fallow  plough  and  the  trial  was  made  on  hm-d  gronnd 
that  h/id  been  a  long  time  unplouglied,  the  trial  is  in- 
complete. Wood  s,  or  p-reeborn  s  ploughs,  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane,  as  laid  dov.n 
by  president  .Jetrorson,  in  the  first  volume  cf  the 
New  Edinburgh  Encyclop.edia,  Am.  ed.  p.  2'53,,ii'.d 
diagrams  for  constructing  the  mould  board  witii  the 
feast  possible  resistance,  plat.e  Gth,  fig.  1  to  10,  and 
is  the  only  scientific  rule  I  have  ever  seen.*  These 
ploughs  run  easier  to  the  eastward  than  aay  oilieis 
they  have  tried,  and  have  taken  the  preiiiiuins  at 
Brighton  and  other  places.  Col.  Timothy  Picker- 
ing told  me  they  had  the  preference  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood to  any  others.  I  have  three  of  different 
sizes,  and  for  diti'  rent  work.  I  prefer  then  to  any 
ploughs  I  over  used;  they  each  save  3  or  -;-l  a  ye.-rr  in 
smith  s  work,  besides  the  time  lost  in  taking  them  to 
the  smith  s  shop,  which  is  as  much  more.      T.  M. 


DISEASES  OF  HOGS. 
On  the   I.3th  February  last,  I  had  a  sow  heavy 
with  pigs,  and  so  weak  in  the  loins  as  to  dra"-  her 


♦  For  all  these,  see  American  farmer,  vol.  4,  p.  187. 


SHEEP    AND     CATTLE    POISONED    EV    IVY — CURED     BV 
THE    USE    OF    EGGS. 

Loudon,  Jipril  G 
Sir. 

Through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  I  beg  leave 
to  communicate  to  the  farmin--  community,  what  1 
deem  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  manage 
nient  of  that  valuable  animal,  the  sheep;  and  know- 
ing the  interest  which  you  take  in  all  such  subjects 
fpioofs  of  which  you  have  often  given  us.)  I  shall 
make  no  farther  apology  for  so  doing.  However  we 
may  differ  as  a;;rieulturists  and  manufacturers,  and 
quarrel  abtJut  these  conflicting  interests,  sheep  are 
certainly  a  valuable  part  of  our  rural  economy.  Hav 
ing  lately  been  a  witness  to  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
an  incidental  disease  to  which  these  animals  an 
subject,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  might  he  made  general  to  all  the  growers  of  wool 
and  lovers  of  mutton.  I  believe,  Mr.  F^ditor,  that 
the  laurel,  or  ivj-,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  (not  the 
magnoliuni,)  is  very  generally  known  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  sheep.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  sheep  very 
i'rerpiently  die  from  eating  it,  and  the  owner  or  shep- 
herd is  all  the  time  ignorant  that  this  poisonous 
evergreen  was  the  cause.  In  this  way,  a  (e.w  davs 
since,  I  had  nearly  lost  a  number  of  my  very  best 
sheep;  which  I  certainly  should  have  done  but  for 
a  timely  discovery  of  the  disease,  and  also  of  the 
antidote.  A  very  small  portion  of  this  "favourite  of 
the  ancients,"  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a  sheep, 
in  a  fe\v  hours  will  occasion  his  death.  The  .symp- 
toms are  foamin;;  at  the  mouth,  then  voinitinj;  the 
half  masticated  leaves  and  ereen  juice,  bv  which 
the  mouth  of  the  animal  is  discoloured — next  suc- 
ceeds great  debility,  the  creature  staggers,  and 
death  soon  puts  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  shep- 
herd. As  soon  as  I  discovered  my  sheep  with  the 
.symptoms  just  mentioned,  knowing  there  was  laurel 
in  the  field,  and  suspecting  the  cause,  I  immedi.ate- 
iy  repaired  to  the  spnt,  and  found  they  had  been 
eating  it  By  the  advice  of  a  worthy  neighbour, 
they  were  driven  up,  and  an  egg  given  to  each  of 
the  diseased,  in  the  shape  of  a  natural  bolus,  by 
simply  breaking  the  egg,  and  slipping  the  yolk  anil 
as  much  of  the  white  as  practicable  down  the  throat 
of  th'-  animal.  To  five  or  six  of  the  siekest,  I  gave 
a  gO'.se's  C'X'x  each.  This  prescription  being  so  sin- 
gular and  simple,  I  watched,  verj  parlicidarly,  its 
eiiiiot  Several  of  the  sheep,  soon  after  swallowing 
the  egg,  vomited  up  (he  leaves  and  green  juice,  but 
none  of  the  egg  was  discharged  along  with  it.  Per 
ceiving  in  a  short  time  that  they  were  evidently  not 


worse,  tuey  were  all  lurnod  out  but  one,  wliicli 
expected  to  die,  ami  left  for  further  utb  ntion.— 
About  threo  hours  after  I  again  examined  my  tl-iek, 
fully  calcvdati;ig  on  (he  death  of  several  at  least 
V\  ilh  the  exception  of  four  (hey  were  all  eating, 
and  apparently  sprightly.  The  next  morning  n  .ne 
of  them  showed  marks  of  disease.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  .several  ol  the  above  mentioned  sheep 
were  with  lamb,  and  that  nearly  all  the  diseased 
were  among  the  best  of  the  flock,  I  in!i:r,  that  pos- 
sessing stronger  appetites  and  possibly  more  wan- 
tonness, they  ate  more  readily  ami  plentifully  of 
this  poisonous  shrub.  Like  most  other  poisons  of 
the  materia  mcdica,  the  laurel  posses.ses  valuable 
medicinal  properties;  hut  as  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
it  in  our  country,  I  would  ad\ise  everv  breeder  of 
sheep  carefully  "to  eradicate  it  from  his  "farm,  or  tield 
at  least  It  is  erpially  destructive  to  all  other  stock. 
Among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  w  here  the  laurel 
may  be  said  to  b  •  indigenous,  I  am  (old  that  cattle 
are  often  poisoned  by  it,  and  eggs  are  in  common 
use  as  the  antidote.  The  dose  for  a  cow,  four  hen's 
eggs.  But  this  shrub,  so  properly  called  lamb  kill, 
is  also  very  abundant  in  many  places  between  tliu 
mountains  and  the  sea  coast"  It  grows  on  lo(ty 
rocky  cliffs,  in  the  coldest  exposure  and  most  barren 
soils. 

I  believe  that  the  steep  northern  banks  of  most 
of  our  rivers  are  well  jjcovided  «ith  it,  so  far  at 
least  as  their  estuaries  extend.  The  antidote  to  the 
poison  is  so  cheap,  so  easily  administered,  and  so 
quickly  efficacious,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  de- 
serves to  be  widely  extended.  And  it  is,  perhaps, 
ivorthy  of  investigation,  whether  etcgs  are  not  use- 
ful in  other  poisons  of  a  siniila*  kind.  HopiuK  that 
your  valuable  paper  may  long  afford  information 
to  the  agriculturist, 

I  remain,  very  resjiectfully, 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

Helvetics. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETIES. 

Comnnmicatcd  fy  Ike  .Agricultural  Society  of  the  Valley,  for 
publication  in  tlie  ..Imerican  Farmer. 

brooking's  threshing  machine. 
The  following  letters  from  two  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, in  commendation  of  this  valuable  machine, 
were  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Valley,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Brooking,  is  now  at  capt.  Bar- 
ton's, in  this  county. 

iraskinglon,  Decemher  12,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  just  upon  the  eve 
of  my  departure  for  Washington,  or  I  should  have 
done  myself  the  pleasure  of  answering  it  sooner. 

\  ou  ask  me  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  my 
power,  in  relation  to  the  m.aoliine  constructecl  by 
Mt.  Brooking.  They  arc  very  much  used  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  the  adjoiiimg  counties,  and 
are,  I  believe,  approved  by  all.  With  regard  to 
the  quantity  which  can  be   threshed  per  day,  I  am 

not  able  to  state  it  with  precision,  for  this  reason 

that,  unless  where  the  wheat  has  been  inimeiliately 
about  the  machine,  it  has  always  threshed  it  as  fast 
as  my  team  could  supply  it;  indeed  there  are  fre- 
quent pauses,  in  coiiseqiionce  of  threshing  faster 
than  it  is  hauled.  You  will  understand,  that  it  is  our 
habit,  not  to  sttick  the  wheat  in  large  stacks,  but  to 
put  it  up  in  the  tield  in  shocks,  anri  to  haul  it  as  wc 
thresh  it  This  is  usually  done  very  .soon  after  har- 
vest; the  wheat  in  the  chad'  is  thrown  into  the  gra- 
nary, and  thus  is  protected  from  the  weavil.  Four 
good  horses  are  amply  sufficient  to  operate  them, 
and,  when  ordinary  care  is  used,  mthout  iniiirv  to 
the  horses.  I  do  not  think  that  they  wouM  perform 
more  laborious  service,  than  in  a  wagon  with  th« 
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oi'dinarv  lo;nlii'.i;.  As  to  the  liuration  d'  tlie  iiia- 
cliinPK,'i  cannot  speak  v.illi  certainty,  rurllier  than 
to  sav.  that  one  of  mine  has  hern  in  oiieration,  I 
think  I'roai  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  ami  promises, 
from  api)earancc,to  be  capable  of  service  for  many 
years  t'o'conip;  they  will,  of  course,  occasionally  re- 
quire some  lidle  repair,  whicli  however  is  altoKctlier 
inconsiderable.  I  .should  tliink  seven  hands  suili- 
cient  to  attend  to  one,  excbiuins;  from  that  number 
those  who  arc  en',rased  in  loading  the  carriases  in 
the  field,  and  in  driving  the  carnau:es:  and  indeed 
that  part  of  the  liands  encased  in  driving-  tl.e  horses 
which  operate  the  macliinc,  may  be  (except  one.) 
little  bovs  of  but  little  service  any  w  here  else. 

You  are  atlibeily  to  lay  this  letter  before  the  so- 
ciety. I  resret  tlmt  my  professional  oecu])ationE 
have  so  absorbed  my  time  as  to  ]irevent  me  from 
Rivins  you  that  detailed  practical  iiiformation  de- 
rivabre  fr.)in  the  close  per.-.onal  superiulendancc  of  a 
farmer  who  attends  to  his  own  atlairs. 
Yours,  respectfuHv, 

"P.  P.  BARBOUR. 

JFrn.  M.  Barton,  Esq. 

JVttshin^ton,  December  15,  IS21. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  -iOth  nil.  was  received  this  niornina;. 
I  answer  it  with  pleasure,  because,  as  you  justly  re- 
mark, I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  aj;ricultural  im- 
provements of  my  native  state;  aiid  because  also, 
ISlr.  Brookin;;  (James,  I  jiresume.)  is  a  very  worthy 
man,  whom  1  should  like  to  see  succredm^. 

Of  the  threshing  machine  allud,-d  to  in  yours,  I 
hove  had  five  built' on  my  cstatf!,  having'  used  them 
for  near  tiventy  years.  This  fact  of  itself  is  the ! 
bost  evidence  you  can  have  of  my  eonvietn.n  o( 
their  utility.  Several  of  these  machines  were  built 
by  Mr.  Brooking  and  his  brother.  They  are  capa- 
bk,  with  a  sutVicient  force,  of  ^jettins  out  almost 
any  quantity.  1  usually  drive  G  small  mules,  about 
equal  to  four  of  }our"horses  in  strenstli.  For  a 
constancy,  150  bushels  a  day  is  as  much  as  \ye 
thresh,  to  a  machine  Runninu;  two  a  day  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  my  estate,  we  get  JOO  Inishels,  which 
soon  enables  me  "to  clean  my  crop.  One  of  my  dis- 
tant neighbours,  captain  W'm.  iSIallory,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  of  his  neighbours  sunniioned  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment,  got  out  upwards  of  10  bushels  in 
an  houi-  but  his  wheat  was  short  in  straw  and  vf:ry 
good.  When  the  wheat  is  long,  the  quantity  thresh- 
ed is  of  course  diminished.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saving  that  any  man  who  raises  500  bu.-.liels  of  small 
grainr  should  have  a  machine.  I  estimate  that  bj- 
them  I  ha\  e  been  enabled  to  raise  a  third  more  of 
wheat  than  I  could  without  thein.  The  time  for- 
merly appropriate<l  to  treading,  is  now  employed  in 
fallowins.  My  greatest  crop,  made  in  1819,  was 
7000  bu^hels. "  To  tread  it  would  have  required, 
with  the  loss  of  time  from  actual  bad  weather,  .and 
from  the  fear  of  such  v.eather,  the  whole  of  the  au- 
tumn. As  it  was,  wi;h  the  machine,  I  threshed  it 
in  about  a  month. 

I  reorel  not  to  have  received  the  proceedings  re- 
fericdto.     I  tliank  you,  however,  for  your  kindness 
in  sending  them — they  may  yet  come  to  hand. 
I  ofl'cr  you  mv  respects, 

JAME^:  BARBOUR. 
IVin.  jM.  Barton,  Esq. 

[On  readins;  the  above  papers  upon  ihcir  being 
sent  to  us  for  publication,  the  .same  defect  was  dis- 
covered which  too  ol'len  occurs  in  such  cases — to 
wit:  an  omission  to  state  the  yricc  of  the  machine. 
'I'hat  is  the  first  question  asked  hy  farmers  on  read- 
ing accounts  of  newly  invented  a;;:ricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  no  account  of  them  should  ever  be 
published  without  stating  the  whole  cost  to  be  in- 
curred in  putlintc  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  the 
force  and  attendance  required  to  keep  it  going.  ^^  e 
hare  waited  for  this  information  in  the  present  in 


stance,  and  the  following  is  the  result,  being  an  ex- 
tract cf  a  letler  from  SVm.  M.  Barton,  Esq.,  the 
zealous  and  indefatigable  vice  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  tlie  Valley,  to  II.  S.  Turner.  Esq., 
one  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  practice!  far- 
mers in  the  United  States.] 

"Brooking's  machine  is  turned  by  four  liorscs,  ex- 
pending about  the  same  labour  that  is  usual  on  a  farm 
(many  of  my  neighbours  who  witnessed  our  experi- 
menti  say  much  less.)  The  horses  walk  upon  a 
path  of  30  feet  diameter,  and  are  hitched  to  4  levers 
running  through  a  perpendicular  shaft,  on  the  head 
of  which  is  a  cog  wheel  driving  a  cast  iron  wallowcr 
fixed  upon  a  shaft  running  into  the  beam;  within 
tlie  barn  upon  the  sliaft  is  another  wooden  cog 
wl-.eel,  which  works  a  cast  iron  spur  upon  the  axle 
of  the  drum — so  that  the  beaters  are  operated  by 
two  large  wooden  wheels  and  two  small  cast  iron 
ones;  tlius  making  the  machine  remarkable. for  its 
simplicity  of  construction.  It  occupies  ^vithin  tlie 
barn  a  space  20  feet  one  way  and  10  the  other.  The 
stia^v  is  thrown  out  of  a  window  cut  opposite  the 
end  of  the  machine,  by  netting  attached  to  it.  The 
wheat  falls  witliin,  prepared  for  the  fan.  It  is  said 
these  machines  will  get  out  iOO  bushels  of  wheat  in 
a  day.  Having  no  wheat  untlireshed,  I  cannot  test 
this  iact.  You' will  recollect,  however,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  AVar,  and  his  brother.  Judge  P.  P.  Barbour, 
state  in  their  communications  to  me  on  the  subject, 
that  '-for  a  constancy  their  hands  get  out  one  hun- 


[May  \?;.  1825, 

The  foregoing  is  preceded  by  the  following  in- 
troductory remarks: 

"The  desire  I  felt  of  giving  you  every  possible- 
information,  derivable  from  unquestionable  sources. 
as  ivell  as  my  oivn  observation,  in  relation  to  thi? 
threshinij  machine  I  have  just  got  in  operation,  has 
prevented  my  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  until  this  period.  I  now  do  it  v^'ifh  much  ple;i- 
sure,  because  I  believe  I  can.  with  propriety  kivo 
such  a  description  and  character  of  the  machine  us 
will  temi)t30ur  public  spirit  to  an  introduction  of  il 
in  tl'.e  county  of  Jefferson,  where,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  who  should  not  be  in  pos- 
session of  one,  and  who  would  not  find  its  labour- 
saving  properties  amply  repay  him,  in  one  or  t'.vo 
years,  its  first  cost." 
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drcd  and  fifty  bushels  a  day. 
dred   and   twenty-six   bushels 


I  threshed  one  hun- 
of  oats,  with  seven 
inds,  in  two  hours  and  thirty- one  minutes.  It  u'os 
remarkaUy  well  done.  From  this  experiment  I  be- 
lieve U\o  hundred  bushels  of  >vheat  can  be  threshed 
daily. 

Brooking  charges  $120  for  making  these  ma- 
chines, his  employer  finding  every  thing.  The  to- 
tal cost   may  be  set  down  at  $200. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stuff  required  for 
a  single  machine: 

5  pieces  15  feet  long,  4    by  10  inches  square 


4 

do 

1-2 

3.V 

14 

1 

do 

14 

J 

12 
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do 

12 
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IG 
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do 

10 

3V 

14 
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do 
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10 
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do 

9 

5 

ID 

3 

do 

12    '• 

4 

7 

.^ 

do 

8 

5 

5 

14  scantling  14  feet  long,  3  by  4 
100  feet  of  common  inch  plank 
75  do    of  three-quarter  plank 
The  above  to  be  of  good  pine  and  well  seasoned; 
3  pieces  12  feet  long,  34  by  9  inches  square 
3     do      12        "  3i       5       " 

3     do      12        "  24      12       " 

of  '.;ood  wliite  oak,  and  seasoned; 

One  shaft  10  feet  long,  22  inches  diameter,  hewn 
16  sides;  one  do.  16  feet  long,  hewn  12  sides, 
either  pine  or  oak;  one  beam  32  feet  long,  11 
by  14  inches  square  at  each  end,  and  22  by  1  ! 
in  the  middle;  two  levers  30  feet  long,  5  by  12 
inches  square,  of  pine,  if  possible;  300  cogs  14 
inches  long,  2i  by  44  square,  split  out  and  well 
seasoned." 
•'I  shall  with  much  pleasure  obtain  for  you,\vlien- 
evcr  practicable,  from   my  northern  friends,  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  threshing  machine  described 
in  Mo.  45,  vol.  6,  American  Farmer,     I  have  for 
some  time  entertained  the  opinion,  that  no  machine 
operated  by  two   horse  jiower,  could  thrush  veil  ei 
quanlity  that  would  justify  its  purchase.     I  believe 
the  draught  of  two  horses  cannot  possibly  keep  up 
that  regular  motion  which  is   so  essential  to  clean 
threshing.     I  shall  be  much   pleased,  however,  if 
facts  prove  me  to  be  in  errour.  I  know  the  inventive 
talent  of  the  northern  people,  and  to  them  we  have 
been,  as  we  shall  continue  to  be,  indebted  for  much 
that  is  uscfal." 


Straw  BERRY — Genus,  Fras:aria;  Class,  Icosandr'w; 
Order,  Polygynia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Nmj  8,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  seeing  your  inquiries,  made  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  the  6th  inst.,as  to  the  sexes  of  the  slr.aw- 
berry  plant,  {ftus^ariu ,)  in  tlie  desire  to  be  service- 
alile  to  your  correspondents,  in  return,  in  some  small 
degree,  for  the  valuable  information  I  often  receive 
from  you  and  them.  I  immediately  resorted  to  my 
strawberry  beds,  with  the  dcsicrn  of  furnishinj;  you 
with  some  plants  of  the  hautboy,  male  and  fe- 
male; (commonly  so  called;)  but.  as  I  apjjrehended 
from  the  state  of  the  season.  I  found  the  flowers 
passing  away,  and  in  such  a  state,  that  I  fear  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  judge  accurately  of  their  formation, 
or  to  take  drawings  from  them.  A  feiv  of  them  are, 
however,  sent  with  this.  Of  the  male  plant,  I  could 
find  no  flowers  less  advanced  than  those  enclosed — 
they  having  generally  performed  "their  functions  for 
this  year. 

Not  having  at  hand  the  numbers  of  your  last  vo- 
lume, I  have  not  been  able  to  turn  to  that  to  which 
you  refer  for  iastructions  on  the  subject,  from  a  Ma 
ryland  horticuiturist;  but  in  what  you  quote  from 
him,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  correct.  It  is  onlj'  in 
the  hautboy  variety  {fra'^aria  nuirictita.)  that  any 
difficidty-  in  the  culture  is  experienced,  on  account 
of  the  sexual  difi'erence  in  the  plants. 

The  /iv'gvM  i'a  is,  by  botanists,  assigned  to  tlic 
class  icoseitidria,  consisting  of  such  plants  as  bear 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  of  a  particular  character, 
and  capable,  ivithin  themselves,  of  performing  all 
the  operations  of  fructification;  and  tliis  is  the  class 
from  which  is  derived  our  most  esteemed  fruif.s — the 
order  is  polyixyniii,  (having  many  styles,)  and  they 
arc  described  as  liaving  the  pf.nfi/i/.'.u'jK,  one  leafed, 
ten  cleft — petals  five,  inserted  in  tiie  calyx — fila- 
ments twenty,  shorter  than  the  corolla — anthers  lu- 
nular — germs  numerous,  very  small,  collected  into 
one  head— styl;'s  simple,  inserted  at  the  side  of  the 
germ — stigmas  simple. 

But  tlie  variety  called  the  hautboy  diflfers  Irom 
tb.is  general  chi.iacter,  (believed  to  be  common  to 
all  the  other  varieties.)  inasmuch  as  its  female  fio^v- 
er  at  least,  is  an  imperfect  hermaphrodite — imper- 
fect as  to  the  male  organ.s.  On  inspection,  the  fila- 
ments appear  tl.icker  and  shorter  than  in  the  scarlet 
and  other  strawberries,  and  tb.e  anthers  are  small 
and  effete;  and  experience  proves  that  these  fiowere 
are,  of  themselves  I)arren,  or  at  best  proiiucc  small 
and  juiceless  fruit.  The  germ  is  of  the  proper  size, 
and  is  found,  when  inoperly  im|)retn:'ted,  to  be 
fruitful.  In  the  male  plants,  on  the  contrary,  the 
filaments  arc  longer  and  more  erect  than  in  the 
common  strawberry,  and  they  have  the  anthers 
perfect,  and  the  s,erm  smaller — this  too,  is  believed 
then  to  be  w  hat  botanists  term  an  imperfect  herma- 
phrodite, but  predominating  in  the  male  org-ans — as 
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the  oilier  ])rpi]oniii:a!os  in  the  fcnmle  organs — and 
that  lluis  dame  nature  has,  iii  her  uhimsies,  per 
milted  tivo  inu'.os  in  the  vegetable  ivorid,  vvlien 
suflicicntly  approximated,  to  procreate  and  continue 
the  species. 

In  |T!ietiee,  it  ii;  well  known  to  tlie  oli^crvins:  hor- 
fieultui  l^-t.  that  tlicrc  beina;.  of  this  phint,  l)ut  a  sm.-.ll 
proi'orlion  ordinarily  of  males  to  lliat  of  females, 
the  beds  will,  if  nature  is  left  to  herself,  be  in  Ki'fa* 
"jarl  barren — anil  that  to  remedy  tliis.  it  is  necps.sa- 
<-\ .  in  plantins;  them,  to  intersperse  the  males  anion;; 
liie  females,  in 'a  certain  ratio.  One  to  about  twelve 
or  lifleen.  is  enough;  and  the  most  attentive  Keep  a 
separate  plat  of  male  plants,  carefully  treated,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  necessary  occasional  supply  to 
the  l^iuit  bearins  beds.  M. 


HOLLV  BERRIES. 

ls(  Maij,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  some  holly  berries.  If  dis- 
appointment frequently  happens  respecting  this  frmt 
Teu,etatina',  it  must  be  attributed  to  an  unfortunate 
selection.  The  trees  are  distinctly  male  and  female; 
some  producing  fruit,  while  others  blossom  and  never 
fruit.  My  garden  contains  several  trees  of  each  sex. 
I  recommend  as  the  best  method  known  to  »ie.  that 
the  berries  be  placed  in  a  barrel,  half  b.urel.  or  keg, 
having  a  few  holes  bored  in  the  bottom;  that  this 
vessel  should  be  placed  in  the  shade,  and  where  it 
may  receive  the  drip  from  the  gutter  or  eve  of  a 
house,  and  there  to  remain  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  in  the  month  of  October  drill  tiic  seed 
in  a  clean  piece  of  ground,  covering  very  ligiit,  and 
best  with  a  coarse  v.ire  sifter.  A  cool  and  well 
jhaded  spot  should  be  selected,  the  young  plants 
being  impatient  of  sun.  If,  early  in  March,  after 
they  have  come  up,  you  discover  that  they  have 
been  thrown  up  by  the  winter's  frost,  you  should 
carefully  xifl  some  good  earth  o\er  them,  to  a  suffi- 
eient  depth  to  cover  the  roofs;  allowing  for  the  light 
sifted  earth  to  settle.  In  the  setd-bed  they  should 
remain  three  years,  and  in  Februar},  March,  or 
April,  according  to  (he  climate,  tliey  siiould  be  care- 
fully Ir-  splanted  into  a  nurserj'  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  tiy  eighteen  inches  in  the  drill;  and  in  this 
they  sho\dd  remain  until  about  two  feet  high.  It 
in  vain  for  you  to  expect  a  perfect  hedge,  unless 
your  plants  are  of  equal  size,  and  equal  vigour;  1  do 
know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  till  a  vacant 
place  in  a  strong  growing  hedge  of  any  kind;  when, 
therefore,  jou  intend  to  plant  your  hedge,  let  your 
grounil  he  neatly  prepared,  and  select  from  your 
nursery,  begiiming  with  the  largest  plants.  It  is  an 
object  tiiat  they  should  be  well  rooted,  and  if  possi- 
ble, the  roots  should  not  for  live  minutes  be  exposed 
to  sun  or  ivind.  No  plant  suffers  more  than  the 
holly,  tiiough  all  evergreens  are  more  affected  by 
exposure  than  dcciduoas  trees.  The  Spring  is  the 
jtroper  season  to  plant  all  evergreens,  and  at  the 
moment  when  you  discover  in  ihe  bud  symptoms  of 
ijrovving.  The  holly  is  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
manent of  all  ornament;d  hedges;  bears  clipping;  is 
not,  like  the  cedar,  injurious  to  vegetation,  nor  does 
it,  like  tliat,  become  ragged  and  unsightly;  au<i, 
I  think,  has  in  the  sharpness  of  its  leaf,  greater 
power  of  resistance  than  the  cedar.  To  insure  pro- 
ductive seed,  I  have  surroun<led  a  fine  berry-bearing 
plant  with  four  male  plants.  No  tree  succeeds  better 
iiy  layers  than  tlie  holly. 

I  am  your  ob't.  serv't.  V. 


tary  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  are  in 
general  use  throughout  England,  by  farmers  and 
gentlemen  who  keep  horses.  They  arc  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  l)rcaking  oats  and  barley,  line 
enough  for  hogs  and  cattle,  splitting  beans  or  peas, 
and  grinding  malt  lor  private  use.  Vou,  no  doubt, 
are  aware  that  it  is  very  common,  in  England,  for 
inivate  families  to  brew  their  own  malt  liquor.  In 
line,  it  is  a  complete  family  Mill,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  this  country,  its  me- 
rits will  lie  appreciated. 

The  price  I  have  fixed  upon  a  mill  of  the  size  sent 
is  fji-2.5.  Alter  it  has  been  exhibited,  have  the  good- 
ness to  sell  it  for  my  account. 

Your  obedient  serv't. 

ZACHARIAH  PARKES. 

De*R  ,Si.-,.  Pnu-ellnn,  J\Uy  2,  1825. 

Mr.  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  has  deposited  at  my 
farm  an  eli'ective,  and  well  contrived  Kibling  Mill, 
for  grinding  Indian  corn,  oats,  rye  and  malt,  which 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  will  be  useful  to  persons 
whose  farms  are  distant  from  grist  mills. 

He  has  sho\vn  great  liberality  in  giving  every 
opportunity  of  fair  trial,  and  I  am  satisfied,  is 
hims('lf  assured  of  its  utility. 

As  he  wishes  you,  to  make  an  experiment  at  the 
Maryland  Exhibition,  I  trust  you  \vill  pardon  my 
requesting  you,  to  give  as  much  publicity  to  his  in- 
tentions as  practicable. 

You  know,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  promote  the 
fanciful  inventions  vliich  some  of  my  neighbours 
run  away  with,  and  tlierefore  do  not  hastily  take  up 
a  favourable  impression,  merely  because  a  thing  is 
new.  I  am  yours,  truly, 

JOHN  KARE  POAVEL, 
Cor.  SfC.  /'fn((..iei'.  ■^oc''t . 
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HAND  iSIILLS. 

Xciv  York,  May  H,  1825. 
John  S.  Skinner, 

•^''■— '^lills  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  cnclosei' 
letter  fiora  Col.  J.  II.  Powel,  corresponding  socro 


Direclions  for  fi.tin^  the  hnprornl   JVItcat  Mills,  mnnufac- 
turid  by  Zaclmriuh  Parkes. 
Fix  the  mill  firmly  on  a  post  large  enough  to  fill 
up  the  checks  or  side  plates,  keeping  the  spindle  at 


the  height  of  about  S  feet  from  the  lloor,  and  the 
wheel  end  of  it  about  li  inch  lower  than  the  other. 
When  two  persons  are  empUiyed  in  turning,  the 
power  is  frequently  applied  at  A  and  JJ,  in  wliicli 
ca.se  they  lose  their  power  at  Ihe  s:-nie  time,  which 
causes  a  jerking  motion;  whereas,  by  applying  the. 
power  at  C  and  B,  as  one  loses,  the  other  acquires 
it  in  the  same  proportion — and  the  result  of  this 
arrangement  is  an  uni.'brm  motion.  The  mill  is  set 
to  grinil  line  or  coarse  by  a  screw  on  the  wheel  side: 
being  set  to  your  mind,  fix  the  ferrule  D  clase  up  !o 
the  bush;  by  this  means  the  mill  is  kept  up  to  its 
work;  the  screw  ma}'  then  be  turned  liaek  a  little  to 
avoid  the  friction  against  the  ball.  A  little  neat's 
foot  or  sweet  oil,  should  be  put  into  the  bushes  fre- 
quently. 


HORSE  MILLS  AND  COTTON  GINS. 

Soulh  Carolina,  ^'lpril29,  lS2j. 
Sir, 

Having  obtained  some  information  relative  to  PiIi'. 
Ellicot's  (of  Philadelphia,)  Saw  Mill,  I  beg  to  trans- 
mit it  to  you,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  greater  in- 
terest in  so  useful  a  machine. 

The  castings  for  a  two  or  four  horse  power  Saw 
Jlill  will  cost  $liO,  the  wrought  iron  work  §77,  tlie 
wooden  work  4il03,  patterns  jjliJ,  the  timber  $70-^ 
exclusive  of  the  timber  ^31'-. 

As  the  cotton  gins  have  horizontal  wlieels,  they 
ma}'  be  made  to  answer  for  the  saw  mill.  The  lat- 
ter alone  would  cost  ^260 — a  grist  mill,  in  addition, 
from  50  to  ^150,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone. 
A  six  inch  stone  would  grind  from  30  to  35  bushels 
of  grain  per  ilieiii.  A  J'fteen  or  si-  teen  inch  stone 
has  ground  55  bushels.  The  whole  is  ver}'  simple, 
but  my  informant  is  more  pleased  with  the  gr  liu 
than  with  the  saw  mill,  as  a  more  useful  machine 
on  a  plantation,  for  which  he  tliinks  it  admirably 
adapted.  Separately,  the  grain  mill  would  cost 
from  60  to  jjiHiO,  in  order  to  be  made  ready  to  be 
attached  to  the  horse  propellinif  power. 

I  )>roposed  to  obtain  a  drawing,  but  was  unplea- 
santly disappointed  by  learning  that  Mr.  E.  is  .so 
much  occupied  in  completing  the  orders  he  has  re- 
ceived for  these  mills,  that  he  cannot  now  spare 
time.  However,  Swill  hope  that,  ere  long,  he  will 
be  able  to  give  you  a  wood  cut  for  the  Fanner,  of 
the  saw  mill  alone,  the  grist  mill  alone,  and  both, 
connected  with  the  cotton  gin. 

Of  its  value  upon  plantations  with  a  force  of  100 
negroes,  and  a  consequent  weekly  allowance  of  '25 
bushels  of  corn,  costing  a  toll  of  3  bushels  for  grind- 
ing, besides,  perhaps,  a  day's  journey  for  a  wagon 
and  team,  you  will  easily  form  an  estimate — not  to 
say  any  thing  of  the  value  arising  from  an  abdity  to 
crush  the  corn  for  the  stock.  \\'e  may  also  take 
into  account  the  use  of  the  saw  mill,  and  the  saving 
of  the  sawed  timber  bill  to  all  plantations.  In  many 
districts  of  this  state  (Colleton,  for  instance,)  where 
the  shape  of  the  country  does  not  give  a  fall  for  saw 
mills,  they  would  give  value  to  many  acres  of  land, 
now,  comparatively  speaking,  valueless.  One  of 
their  great  benefits  will  be  found  in  the  means  Jhey 
aflbrd  to  lesser  capitalists,  to  employ  themselves  for 
their  own  and  their  country's  benefit. 

These  considerations  unite  in  making  me  hope 
that  Mr.  E.  will,  at  a  convenient  period,  enable  the 
public  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ingenuit}-,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  he  rewarded  for  his  exertions. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  Amphicon. 


xxirTZi3t.2)rAXi  zxvzps.ovz:»i:enxs. 


RAIL-WAYS,  CANALS,  ROADS,  &.c. 
No.  1. 
The  subject  of  internal  improvement  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  citizens,  the  following 
remarks,  several  of  which  are  the  result  of  personal 
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observ;ilion,  duriii;^  a  tour  in  Europe,  contain  some 
hints  wliicli  may  not  bo  unintiTestiUiC. 

The  great  oliject  of  roads,  canals,  railways, 
bridges,  steam  and  other  enjiincs,  is  to  transport  a 
given  «eioht,  or  to  pioduce  a  j^ivcn  etibct,  with  the 
least  quanlinii  of  labour,  and  with  1.  expedition,  2. 
certainty,  and  S.  safety. 

In  the  foUoivins;  essay  it  is  intended  to  inqiiiie,  to 
v.l;at  extent  these  obircts  are  Utaiiitd  by  these  seve- 
ral inventions,  previously  sulimitting  the  following 
observations.  In  these  labour-saving  machines,  if 
more  labour  (or  what  is  eijuivaler.t,  moricy.i  is  ex- 
pended in  their  erection,  than  can  be  saved  by  their 
assistance,  the  sound  dictates  of  political  economy 
would  forbid  their  adoption;  this  inference  may  ap- 
pear a  truism  to  niany,  but  has  been  so  freijuently 
negle.-ted  in  practice,  to  the  .great  detriment  of  com- 
monnealtiis.*  that  it  cannot  too  frequently  be  pre- 
senlf  d  to  our  view,  the  neglect  ol  it  having  oeca.'ion- 
ed  losses  of  enormous  magnitude  to  individuals,  who 
have  embarked  their  capital  in  these  enteii)iizes 
from  motives  of  patriotism  or  interest,  without  a 
due  coiisideration  of  the  causes  which  alone  could 
produce  the  result  they  anticipated.  Capitil,  (vihicli 
otherwise  would  have  been  employed  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  manufactures,  and  have  [iroduced  the 
usual  returns  of  interest,)  has  been  squandered  in 
schemes,  which  the  projectors  wildly  imagined  to 
be  improvements,  which  have  not  enriched  the  pub- 
lie,  whilst  they  made  them  poor  indeed.  In  these 
instances,  individual  losses  are  national  impoverish- 
ment. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  production  of 
the  average  rate  of  interest  of  any  cour.try  is  the 
exclusive  test  of  the  utility  of  works  constructed  lor 
(he  public  accommodation. 

When  ivorks  are  e.vecutcd  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  ahhouah  no  tolls  be  collecteij,  (uhich 
is  tlie  case,  generally,  on  the  coiitincitt  of  Kurope,; 
the  nation  may  be  benellted  by  their  operation — 
if.  firstly,  the  commerre,  ivhich  is  transacted  hy 
their  assistance,  be  sufficiently  exterisive  to  enable 
the  government,  (if  deemed  expedient  to  levy  lolls,) 
to  receive  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  interest  of 
the  capital  expended  in  tlieir  erection  and  annual 
repairs,  alt!iouu,h  no  tolls  be  collected  in  i'act,iy"  llic 
capacity  (f  yielding  them  be  established  hij  any  evi- 
rlenee,  the  effect  is  beneficial.  'I'he  state  v-ill,  in  this 
case,  be  benefited  by  the  additional  wcaltli  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  the  increase  of  lier  population — 
(the  certain  consequence  of  tL?  facility  ol  mainte- 
nance, produced  by  an  easy  access  to  market:) 
thereby  affording  to  government  additional  objects 
suit.able  for  taxation. 

Or,  i2d.  When  tolls  are  levied,  and  for  a  few  years 
after  the  execution  of  tlie  work  are  deficient,  if  of- 
teniards  they  ammml  to  interest  mi.  Hie  deficiency  and 
caj'itid  united.  In  the  event  of  v.ar.  the  transport 
of  munitions  may  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  execu- 
tion of  works  which  would  perhaps  be  useless  to  a 
considerable  deuiree  in  peace.  The  policy  of  con- 
structing them  will,  in  this  ca.se,  depend  on  the  com- 
parative duration  of  v.ar  and  peace;  sudden  invasion 
may'reqiiire  the  forwarding  troop?  and  supplies  with 
expedition  and  economv  of  labour;  in  acconiplishing 
this  object,  (the  benefits  of  which  »rc  beyond  cal- 
culation,) roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  rail-ways,  from 

*  For  instance,  the  celebrated  canal  ilu  Midi,  usually 
known  as  the  Langucdoc  cana!,  which  lias  been  the  sub- 
ject so  frequently  of  injudicious  euloiry,  is  an  insta;ic( 
of  this  misapplication  of  national  enterprise;  no  toll  is 
at  present  levied  on  the  boat?  traversing  its  surface;  bit 
the  amount  of  commerce  is  s'o  small  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  principal 
expended  could  not  possibly  be  cullecled,  if  it  were 
attempted.  This  work,  ho.vcver,  has  indirectly  been 
very  beneficial,  as  it  induced  eusineers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  suljject  of  canals;  and  although  not  the 
first  executed,  may  be  JMStly  styled  the  mother  of  inland 
navigation. 


the  remarkable  facility  they  altbrd  to  trunspoitalion, 
mav  then  prove  the  salvation  of  a  country.  Our 
last  war  with  England  afibrded  melancholy  demon- 
stration of  the  Ibrce  of  this  argument.* 

Having  premised  these  observations  which  are 
applicable  to  ever;,'  species  of  public  works,  it  is  in- 
tended to  inquire  the  extent  to  v.hich  bst,  roads,  S2ri, 
canals,  3d,  rail-roads,  are  severally  conducive  to  the 
objects  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this 
essay.  In  this  place  we  must  repeat  the  demonstra- 
hle  law  of  motion,  '■that  any  given  weight,  however 
great,  may  he  transj^oiled  to  any  given  station,  l/y  any 
pou-er,  hmeevcr  trifling — provided  the  line  of  motion 
be  horizontal,  and  friction  and  the  resistance  of  tlie 
aljiwsjihere  be  removed."  This,  it  is  obvious,  can 
never  be  completely  attained  in  practice;  the  most 
simple  and  pcrfixt  machinery  can  overocme  a  por 
tion  onlv  of  the  obstacles  by  which  motion  is  im- 
peded. Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to 
partially  accomplish  this  ob;ect.  1st.  Roads  are  the 
most  ancient  and  obvious  improvements  in  the  art 
of  transportation;  which  was  previouslj-  effected  bj' 
drat'ging  the  weight,  unassisted  by  wheel  carriages, 
over  the  natural  surface  of  the  country,  abounding 
with  rocks,  swamps,  frees,  and  other  obstacles.  In 
some  countries,  where  civilization  has  made  little 
progress,  this  tedious  and  laborious  niethod  prevails 
at  the  present  hour.  Sometimes  the  weight  is  placed 
on  the  backs  of  men  or  other  anhnals;  this  prevails 
in  Spain  and  the  late  Spanish  colonies  generally. 
The  prodigious  advantage  resulting  from  science 
may  be  appreciated  by  reflecting  that  a  weight, 
which,  on  an  improved  rail-road,  could  be  trans- 
ported with  facility  by  the  agency  of  a  single  horse, 
would,  among  our  red  brethren,  require  the  labori- 
ous application  of  a  1000  snuaw  power  to  remove. 

Wheel  carriages  were  in  due  time  invented;  on  a 
common  road,  or  even  turnpike,  they  encounter  nu- 
merous obstacles:  1st,  if  the  soil  be  soft,  (uhicli  is 
always  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  in 
moist  weather,  or  in  sandy  districts,)  it  accumulates 
in  front  of  the  wheels,  and  however  level  the  general 
smftice  of  the  road  may  appear,  the  carriage  whceh 
are  ptrpelvally  toiling  up  hill.  2d.  Deep  ruts  occa- 
sion so  much  iricfion.  that  the  progress  of  the  car- 
riage is  always  impedetl,  and  sometimes  entirely 
stopped,  and  only  extricated  by  the  application  of 
very  great  force.  To  these  may  be  added,  3d,  im- 
pediments from  stones  and  other  opposing  bodies, 
anil  .Itli,  freqii-nt  hiMs  of  great  elevation. 

Turnpikes  are  the  next  improvements.  As  they 
are  usually  executed  in  the  United  Sfi.tes.  the  im- 
pediments are  numerous  and  powerful, — composed 
of  very  large  masses  of  rock  at  the  foundation,  and 
small  stones  with  soil  at  the  top,  which,  invariably 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  expose  the  rugged  surface  of 
the  foundation  covered  with  mire. 

These  and  other  ob.stacles  prevail  almost  invaria- 
bly on  the  turnpikes  in  the  United  States.  The  .su- 
periority  of  the  turnpikes  in  England,  construcfid 
in  miuiy  instances  on  the  principles  of  MAdams.  is 
apparent  to  every  observer.  They  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  very  small  angular  and  equal  pieces  of 
rock,  a  heavy  roller  passed  over  the  surface,  and 
the  motion  of  carriages  soon  occasions  a  consolida- 
tion; as  no  earth  is  used,  rain  occasions  but  httle 
mud  en  this  hard,  solid  and  smooth  surface, — the 
phenomenon  of  a  carriage  disappearing  in  tlieinirc. 
of  cour.se,  occurs  rarely!  The  route  usually  winds 
around  the  bases  of  the  hith  hifis,  in  place  of  ad- 
hering: to  the  absurd  and  unpicfuresque  mathema- 
tical stniight  line,  so  much  admired  in  the  United 
Slates,  under  tlie  erroneous  idea  of  saving  distance, 
and  consequently,  labour.  If,  for  instance,  the  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  of  two  places  be  five  niile.s, 
and  the  hills,  in  the  airgregate.  equal  to  1000  ftot,  it 
^vill  require  the  same  labour  and  time  to  transport 
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a  given  weight,  one  ton  for  insbince,  as  if  the  road, 
by  winding  around  the  bases  of  these  hills  and  there- 
by [ireserving  a  level,  were  increased  to  double  the 
length,  viz.  to  ten  miles.  This  is  demonstrable  in 
the  followins  mannei-  One  horse  can  draw  on  a 
level  road  on  the  plan  of  M'Adams.  one  ton.  or  one 
ton  and  a  halt,  tiie  wagon  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of 
iiiiee  n;iles  per  hour,"  whereas,  his  power  of  draught 
by  the  dynamometer  raugcs  only  from  80  to  180 
pounds — the  maximum  ol-tained  for  a  continued 
length  of  time  from  e.xccllent  horses,  with  the  fore- 
going vilocity,1  assuD.ingthcaverage*at  liO  pounds, 
(a  liberal  estimate,)  a  horse  can  consequently  raise. 
hy  the  medium  of  a  pulley,  or  other  pov.cr  where 
tiie  Iriction  does  not  exceed  twenty  pounds — one 
hundred  pounds  perpendicidarly  at  tlie  rate  of  Ihrec 
miles  per  hfur;  or  a  horse  can  raise  peq^endieularlT 
only  one  thirtieth  of  the  weight  he  is  capable  of 
dra\ving  horizontally,  with  the  same  velocity,  on  a 
turnpike. 

Even  the  diminution  of  distance  is  inconsiderable. 
On  some  steep  hills  a  line  over  the  summit,  or  on  a 
level  around  the  base,  is  nearly  of  similar  leng^i; 
this  occurs  in  a  hill  of  one  hundred  feet  elevation, 
when  a  road  over  its  sum.mit,  is  one  thousand  feet 
in  length — if  the  remaining  sides  be  abrupt,  a  road 
may  be  sometimes  conducted  around  the  base,  of  a 
length  not  greatly  exceeding  the  former;  a  weight 
could  be  drawn  on  the  latter  in  half  the  time,  or 
IS ith  hall  the  labour  it  would  require  on  the  former; 
or  if  the  level  road  should  require  double  the  dis- 
tance, the  weight  wouid  require  only  the  same 
mcving  power.i  The  delay  always  occasioned  by 
hills  has  oiven  rise  to  the  proverb,  "the  longest  way- 
round  is  the  shortest  way  lionie."  By  the  absurd 
practices  alluded  to,  even  ground  is  not  saved;  .'or 
the  extra  labour  expended  in  toiling  to  the  summit 
of  these  hills,  requires  an  additional  number  of 
horses  to  be  maintained  for  this  purpose;  the  ground 
requisite  for  their  support  is  incalculably  more  than 
the  triiie  saved  by  the  shortness  of  the  road.  An 
apparent  exception  to  the  policy  here  recommended 
must  now  be  mentioned.  Several  persons  accus- 
tomed to  travelUng,  have  observed,  that  when  a 
horse  has  lor  a  long  time  drawn  on  a  perfect  k'vel, 
if  a  very  slight  ascent  and  descent  occurs,  he  appears 
to  be  refreshed;  the  reason  assigned  is.  that  another 
set  of  muscles  are  called  into  action,  aUo'.ving  those 
fatigued  some  repose;  some  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  prevails  on  this  subject. 

Having  now  considered  the  benefits  resulting  from 
roads;  it  is  jiroposed  to  institute  a  comparison  with 
canals,  in  reicrence  to  tlie  objects  stated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  ess.ay. 

1st.  The  expense  of  constructing  a  turnpike  in  a 
proper  manner,  is  almost  equal  to  that  usually  ex- 


•  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Congress,  on  this 
subject. 


*  See  M'Adams  on  Uoads.  See  also  Reports  of  th« 
Road  Commissioners. 

t  Sec  a  description  of  the  dynamometer  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia. Also,  an  account  of  some  experiments  per- 
fumed by  the  Philadel,  hia  Asricultural  Society,  in 
ivhirh  a  much  greater  power  wtra  #xerted,/OT- o  s/ior( 
time,  than  the  above.  Some  more  definite  and  precise 
l'*rin  is  required  in  mechanics  than  liorse  power.  This 
adopted  unit  of  rower  is  very  variously  estimated  by 
engineers.  See  the  works  of  Watt,  Smeaton.  Fulton, 
1,'cnnie,  &c.  where  it  varies  more  than  the  power  of  a 
London  dray  horse  compared  with  a  Shetland  pony. 

\  The  law  of  grovitatimi,  viz:  that  the  power  rC'juired 
in  ascending,  is  gained  in  descending,  is  not  applicable 
to  roads,  for  obvious  reasons:  the  smface  of  the  road" 
when  hilly,  is  uneven  and  rough,  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  rains  and  the  meth'ids  resorted  to  to  protect  the 
materials:  the  great  fatigue  experienced  by  the  horse* 
prevents  them  from  exerting  their  full  power  when 
they  arrive  at  the  summit;  in  descending,  great  power 
is  required  to  prevnni  too  rapid  a  motion,  and  the 
wheels  are  frcque'itlj  Icked;  in  this  manner,  the  ad- 
vanta.cc  in  dcsrending  hj  no  means  bal  in''es  the  disad- 
vantages in  a^icending,  &c.  Mar.y  other  reason"  miijht 
be  ofTcrcd;  these  romarlft  do  not  apply  to  rail-ways  to 
the  same  extent. 
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pcniied  per  mile  on  a  canal.  Part  ol'  tlio.  National 
or  Cunih.iland  road  cost  17.000  dollars  pur  niilp; 
and  part  of  tiic  Lancaster^  turnpike  near  Phila- 
delphia, 15,000  dollars  per  niUe:  these  roads,  if 
M Mwniseit,  would  have  cost  more  on  an  avcra|j;e 
in  tlie  first  instance;  but  the  expense  for  repairs 
would  be  considerably  diminished.  The  rep:iirs  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  use  to  which  the 
road  is  devoted,  and  the  frcijuency  of  the  same.  On 
some  roads  in  the  United  8tat  s,  the  expense  is 
equal  to  interest  on  the  principal  ol  the  sum  expend- 
•d  in  Uieir  construction.  Near  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Irequeiu-y  of  travelhng,  1000  pounds 
sterling  per  mile  is  annually  required  to  preserve 
tlie  great  road  in  rep^ir.t  The  repairs  of  canals, 
when  coireitly  coustructal,  are  less  expensive  than 
those  required  on  a  roailJreqneiUlij  vsed;  the  dilfer- 
«nce  wiiich,  of  course,  shoula  be  added  to  those  ex- 
pended on  roads,  will  exhibit  the  relative  expense 
of  both  to  ihe  public. 

It  has  been  Irequenily  proved  by  writers  on  iidand 
navigation.  ^Fulton,  Kennie,  Philhps,  Brindley,  Wes- 
ton, and  many  others.)  that  if  a  given  weiglit  be 
transported  by  a  given  power,  on  a  turnpike  road, 
«oubtructed  in  the  most  approved  manmr,  at  the 
Tate  of  two  nnles  and  a  half  an  hour,  for  instance, — 
about  t'.',  enty  times  that  weight  may  be  moved  witli 
the  same  velocity,  by  the  same  power,  on  a  canal, 
that  is,  cajo'w  jiariuus,  trdiispirrUUivu  tnay  be  effect- 
ed on  a  cuaalal  vnc-twciUictk  the  e^ijense  oj  the  same 
on  a  road,  as;  it  a()pears  that  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing a  good  road,  or  of  constructing  a  canal  of  sindlar 
•xtenl,  is  nearly  equal,  and  as  twenty  times  the 
amount  may  be  carried  at  the  same  expense  on  a 
eanal  as  on  a  road,  the  tolls  on  a  canal  may  be  re 
duced  to  one-twentieth  of  those  demanded  per  ton 
on  an  equally  expensive  turnpike,  and  the  returns 
yield  an  equal  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in 
these  constructions.il  On  many  canals,  the  tolls 
charged  by  the  proprietors  render  convey;mce  by 
canals  almost  equahy  expensive  with  load  carriage; 
but,  as  the  proiit,  (amounting,  in  several  instances, 
to  the  enormous  interest  of  140  per  cent.)  enriches 
the  stock!.oldcrs,  who  are  a  portion  of  the  public — 
die  benelit  to  the  state  depends  on  the  number  of 


proprietors;  hence  the  maximum  of  benelit  occurs 
when  the  works  are  owned  by  government. 

\ii\.  In  point  of  expedition,  roaifs  and  canals  are 
equal;  a  load  can  he  transported  with  the  same  ve- 
locity on  cither,  and  for  tlie  same  length  of  time. — ■' 
Greater  expedition  is  usually  cflected  on  canals,  but 
additional  horses  are  furnished  as  relays;  this,  of 
course,  may  be  equally  eilected  on  roads,  as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  when  deemed  expedient.' 

.Sd.  .Safety.  The  weL.r  and  teai-  of  merchandize, 
nd  the  damage  from  the  roughness  of  roads,  and 
overturning  and  breaking  down  of  wasons,  en- 
title canals  to  the  preference  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandize  and  travellers.  This  reason  will,  <!o>d)t- 
less,  inliuence  all  persons  who  duly  regard  their 
comfort,  particularly  those  who  have  suH'ered  the 
miseries  of  that  eminently  perilous  enterprise,  a 
journey  to  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans. 

4th.  Certaintjr.  The  disadvantages  just  mention- 
ed, and  the  frequent  unforeseen  changes  of  the  wea- 
tliev  aft'ecting  the  roads,  always  render  road  convey- 
ance very  uncertain. — The  time  required  in  canal 
conveyance  may  be  calculated  with  more  accuracy. 
In  winter,  however,  roads  offer  the  only  means  of 
conveyance. 

Having  thus  briefly  exhibited  the  arguments 
proving  the  superiority  of  canals  over  the  best  turn- 
pikes, and  a  fortiori  over  those  in  this  country,  and 
over  common  ruads;  it  is  next  intended  to  examine 
(he  benefits  resulting  from  rad-roads,  compared 
■.vith  turnpikes  and  canals,  previously  offering  a  de- 
scription and  historical  sketch  of  the  former. 

{U.  S.  Ga:    Phila. 
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•  The  average  expense  of  the  Lancaster  turnpike  was 
about  jaOOi)  (jer  mile;  of  the  Germanlown  road  upwarvis 
of  !>.l  1  000  per  mile. 

Il  Miese  roads  had  been  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
M'Adaiiis.  trie  exjieiiditere  wou.d  have  been  duuhlc 
that  amoijnl.  The  turnpikes  wou.d  liave  been  doul>lc 
llie  present  width;  and  as  the  severe  frosts  in  this  state, 
■would  proiiDbly  destroy  the  road,  it'  the  stratum  of 
atones  wcie  diniitiished  in  thickness,  the  quantity  ol 
stone  would  be  double.  The  reduction  of  the  stones 
to  the  approved  dimensions  v.'ould  require  four  time 
tlie  ami  uht  of  labour  usually  expended  on  a  tut-npike 
of  die  usual  width. — fierce  we  may  estimate  the  ex- 
pense of  a.  Jr.-idumisiil  road,  at  lo  to  l'.',000  dollars  per 
mile,  or  7,.'iOO  to  511  000  for  a  road  of  the  usual  'vidth, 
provided  the  persons  employed  in  constructing  the  road 
be  aged  persons  and  children,  (who  are  strongly  recom- 
mended !jy  .M'Adams  for  this  purpose,)  but  il  the  lubonr 
of  adults  be  employed,  (the  usual  labourers  in  this 
•ouiitry,)  the  expense  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Canals  vary  extremely  in  expense;  on  a  level,  rc- 
Suirinj;  no  locks,  and  through  a  favourable  soil,  the 
oxpf:iisc  in  this  state  will  not  exceed  j,3000  per  mile; 
but  if  tunnels,  numerous  locks,  or  r'jck  excavation 
oc(  urs,  the  expense  may  be  $iO  to  *j  1 00.000,  per  rnile. 
We  may  estimate  the  average  cost  of  canals,  (construct- 
ed 111  a  scientific  maiincr,)'for  boats  of  ia  or  30  tons,  at 
91;  to  $15,000  per  mile. 

t  See  the  Keport  of  the  Road  Commissioners. 

J  .\s  the  tolls  on  roads,  canals,  &.e.  are  arbitrary  and 
uneijuai,  they  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  estiiuatcs 
iu  the  essay,  except  when  specially  mentioned. 

II When  the  demand  and  sources  of  supply  are  un- 
liniiied,  if  the  expense  of  conveyance  be  reduced  hi  one- 
twenliL-th,  the  amount  IraLsported  v.'iil  be  twenty  times 
the  quantity  previous  to  th.,  r.duction  iu  expense.  This 
theory  is  conSrmed  bj  obserratioi. 


Racing. — The  Spring  races  over  the  New  Market 
course  commence  this  evening.  As  the  proprietor 
and  the  club  have  made  the  best  arrangements  to 
accoramod.ifc  the  public,  and  as  the  course  is  in 
excellent  order,  and  many  line  horses  on  the  turf, 
we  antlcijiate  high  gratification  for  the  lovers  of  this 
ele;;aMt  and  useful  exercise. 

The  Lawrenceville  races  commenced  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  the  colt  sweepstake  was  won  by  ]\lr. 
Theo.  Field  s  Golianna,  at  three  heats,  beating  four 
others.  On  Wednesday,  the  jockey  club  purse  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Harrison's  horse  Aratus,  beating  three 
others.  And  on  Thursday,  the  proprietors  purse 
was  taken  by  iMr.  Harrison's  horse  Burst- All,  beating 
with  ease  JNIr.  Field  s  horse.  [Peters-'mrgh  -pup. 


Oil  Wednesday,  the  proprietor's  purse  for  iW) 
dolk'rs,  three  mile  heats,  was  run  for  and  taken, 
after  two  well  contested  heats,  by  Mr.  Harrison's 
mare,  beating  Mr.  Hare's  sorrel  tfiare,  Mr.  Wynn's 
bay  mare,  and  Jilr.  Johnson's  sorrel  horse.  The 
winning  mare  undoubtedly  performed  in  beautiful 
style:  hut  in  the  superior  skill  of  her  rider,  she  pos- 
sessed, we  think,  a  decided  advantage  over  her 
competitors — Time,  first  heat,  6m.  IGs.;  second 
heat,  (im.  10s. 

On  'I'hursday  the  .Jockey  Club  purse,  four  mile 
heats,  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Wynn's  marc 
Flirtilla,  beating  Mr.  Harrison's  Arab,  the  latter 
being  in  one  of  his  usual  fits  of  obstinacy  and  refus- 
ing to  run.  [Md. 

Trotting  Match. — The  lovers  of  fine  trotting 
were  gratified  yesterdaj'  morning  by  witnessing  a 
match  between  a  bay  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, and  Mr.  Howard's  sorrel  horse  Defiance,  for  a 
purse  of  1000  dollars.  The  distance  was  three 
miles  and  a  rejieat.  and  the  purse  was  won  by  Defi- 
ance, in  very  handsome  style.  The  first  heat  was 
won  by  the  bay  horse,  but  it  is  presumed  that  Defi- 
ance would  have  come  in  ahead,  if  he  had  not  lost 
a  shoe.  The  distance  was  perlbrmed  as  follows: 
first  heat,  9  min.  1 1  sec;  second  heat,  9  min.  8  sec; 
third  heat,  9  min.  6  sec;  total  distance,  '27  minutes 
•25  seconds.  [J\'.  V.  Gaz. 


^^^  '^L'^mim, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Mat  13,  1825. 


New  Market. — The  Jockey  Club  Spring  Meet- 
ing took  place  on  Tuesday  last.  Many  line  horses 
appeared  on  the  turf.  The  course  having  been 
newly  railed  in  by  the  present  proprietor,  presented 
a  handsome  aspect,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
showers  of  the  morning  and  preceding  night,  was 
in  beautiful  order.  For  the  sv.eepstakes,  tiiere  were 
six  subscribers,  but  three  paid  forfeit.  The  purse 
was  contended  for  by  Mr.  James  s  bay  colt  by  Vir- 
ginian; Mr.  Johnson's  bay  filly  by  Sir  Archie,  and 
Mr.  Field's  bay  colt  Rockingham,  likewise  by  Sir 
Archie.  The  iilly  was  the  favourite;  she  took  the 
first  heat  with  considerable  apparent  ea.sc;  but  the 
second  being  co.itested,  she  lust  it  by  half  a  length, 
and  the  Virginian  colt  proved  too  hard  for  her  in 
the  rub.  The  first  heat,  time,  Im.  55s.;  second 
heat,  Im.  55s.;  third  heat,  Im.  57s. 

'  On  some  canals,  the  horse,  when  fatiiucd,  is  talcen 
on  board  the  boat,  from  whence  one  to  supply  his  jiliice 
is  removed:  the  economy  of  this  expedient  may  be 
called  in  qnestion. 


The  Editor  solicits,  on  behalf  of  several  of  his 
subscribers,  an  essay  on  the  distillation  of  whiskey 
from  rye  oniy.  It  is  desirable  that  the  directions, 
through  the  whole  process,  be  as  minute  and  plain 
as  possible. — as  to  the  proportions,  preparation  and 
management,  &.c.  &.c. 

jCJ^The  Editor  wishes  to  procure  two  or  three 
dozen  copies  of  the  3d  volume  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  will  pay  the  full  suliscription  price  to 
any  one  who  may  have  one  to  part  ivitli. — Does  not 
this  od'er  a  good  chance  to  the  fe»v  who  never  paid 
for  it? 

More  fine  Stock  for  sale  at  tlie  Cattle  Shoio. 

There  will  be  down  from  Hagerstown,  a  fine  Jack 
and  Jennet,  for  exhibition  and  sale.  They  are  of 
the  large  breed;  the  Jack  will  be  four  years  old  in 
the  fall,  and  was  got  by  Sadi,  wh.ose  sire  was  the 
celebrated  "Amg/ii  of  JShdta,''  owned  by  Col.  Fitz- 
hugh,  of  this  county.  The>e  animals  belong  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  T.  Mason,  Esq. 

It  is  intended  by  the  trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
society  s  exiiibitions  should  serve  as  a  resort  for  the 
sellers   and    purchasers   of  fine    animals,    such   as 

'breeding  ami  saddle  ho'rses,  bulls,  inilch  cows,  fine 
oxen,  mules,  jacks,  jennets,  swine,  improved  siicep, 
&.C.  Also,  agTiiultural  machinery;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended liy  those  wiio  Avisli  to  sell  or  to  purchase, 
to  reserve  themselves  lor  that  occasion.  All  persons 
who  have  fine  animals  may  exhibit  th.em  in  the 
society's  pens  without  charge,  and  if  so  exhibited, 
have  them  afterwards  sold  gratuitously.  Pens  will 
also  be  provided  by  the  landlord  for  all  other  animals 
which  any  one  may  choose  to  ilrive  tliere  for  sale. 
Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  milch  cows,  an 
well  as  all  other  animals  of  superior  quality  will 

jmect  with  ready  sale  at  good  [)rices.  Notice  has 
.already  been  given,  of  many  fine  horses  that  wdl  be 
there  for  sale;  to  which  may  now  be  added,  a  splendid 
young  colt,  sired  by  Silver  Heels,  property  of  Col. 
T.  Emory.  The  show  vvUI  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  June  next. 
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Ai.  eiUturu  in  the  stale  and  ilistiict,  arc  respectUilly 
lequesu'd  to  copy  the  above.  A  haiidbil!  coiilaiuuiii 
a  !'u!l  view  of  the  preniiuras,  regulations.  S<.l-.  for  the 
next  Cattle  Show,  will  be  sent  or  given  to  nny  one, 
on  a|iplication  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  FaJ- 
mer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Aaricultural  Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  held  at 
Plinihinniion,  tlie  seat  of  Tench  Tilu;iunan,  Esq.,  on 
the  1  1th  ull.,   the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  a  Cattle  Show  and  Exhi- 
bition of  Domestic  IVlanufactures,  at  Easton.on  liie 
Eastern  Shore  of  iNIaryland,  on  the  first  I'hursday 
of  November  next. 

TOLL  GATES HOW  MANAGED  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  in  the 
American  Farmer,  of  the  8th  ult.,  the  Editor  i.s  in- 
formed by  a  respectable  correspondent,  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  general  practice  is,  to  dispose  of 
each  gate  by  public,  vendue,  once  a  year,  to  the 
highest  bidder — who  takes  the  risk  of  collection  on 
himself,  and  furnishes  am|)le  security  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  payment  of  his  bond.  Such,  he  says, 
was  the  practice  wlien  he  was  in  England,  t*venty- 
five  years  ago. 


coiviiaziRCiAi:.  record. 


LATEST  FROM   GIBRALTAR. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  resfiectable  house  of  Wm. 
Cozens  &  Co.,  dated 

Gibraltar,  March  25,  1825. 

We  wrote  you  the  19lh  inst.,  and  we  have  only  time 
to  say,  that  Flour  is  dull  again,  owing  to  the  order  of 
its  admission  into  Cadiz  having  been  suspended  through 
some  intrigues.  We  have  besides  had  rain,  and  large 
arrii'uls  of  IVIicat. 

[The  above  has,  in  some  measure,  affected  the  price 
of  bread  stuffs,  as  quoted  below. — See  prices  cuiTcnt 
in  the  last  column.] 

Prices  of  Country  Prodccf,, 
Reported  fur  tlic  ^/Imcrican  Faiincr  from  actual  saks- 
White  Wheat,  for  family  flour,  from  Talbot  county, 
sales  at  §1.20 — 1,000  bushels  of  Colonel  Wright's  crop 
red  v.heat,  from  Ijueen  Anne's  county,  $1.1-1- 

Bacon. — .Selling  here,  the  hog  round,  at  7  to  Scents 
retail      Eastern  Shore  hams,  lirst  quality,  10  to  \2\. 

Tobacco.— The  crop  of  T.  B.  Crawford,  Esq.,  near 
Uladensburgh,  Prince  George's  county,  125  hogslieads, 
(23  seconds,  102  crop,)  tolerable  red,  a  mixed  crop, 
some  very  good,  some  quite  common,)  sold  for  $8  round. 
Two  hogslieads  from  Montgomery — spangled,  one  sold 
at  §21;  one  at  $10.  One  hogshead,  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Cockey,  Frederick  county,  bright  yellow,  sold  at  §'12 
per  hundred,  lieorge  Harrison,  of  Calvert  county,  sold 
one,  crop,  for  §9,  one,  second,  for  §13.50,  and  one,  crop, 
for  §1S. 

Infjjections  ilmiiig:  the  week  in  JSaltlmoi-e. — At  Ware- 
house No.  1,  550;  at  Warehouse  No.  2,  216 — total  "BS. 

Live  Cattle — Mr.  Vanmeter,  from  the  South  Branch, 
sold  a  lot  of  bullocks  in  this  city,  to  a  Philadelphia  vic- 
tualler, for  upwards  of  §5 — the  price  may  be  quoted 
\vc  are  told,  at  about  ^5.60. 
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heauly,  foot  and  bottom,  he  admits  of  no  superior:  his 
pcdigi-cc  will  speak  for  his  blood. 

Silver  Heels  v^-as  got  by  Oscar,  who  was  got  by  the 
imported  liorso  Gabriel  (sire  of  Post  Boy,  Harlequhi, 
and  Lady  Jack  Bull,  grand  dam  of  Chance  Medley) — 
Oscar's  dam  was  Vixen  by  old  Medley;  grand  dam  Col. 
Tayloc's  Penelope  by  old  Yorick;  great  grand  dam  by 
Itantcr;  great  great  grand  dam  liy  old  Gift.  Silver 
Heels'  dam  was  Pandora,  v.-ho  at  three  years  old  sold 
for  a  thousand  dollars;  she  was  got  by  Col.  Tayloe's 
grey  Diomed,  who  was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Med- 
ley; his  dam  by  Sloe;  his  grand  dam  by  Valiant  out  of 
the  imported  mare  Cabsta,  the  properly  of  Col.  Wm. 
Bvrd,  of  Westover.  The  above  horse  Sloe  was  got  by 
old  Partner,  out  of  Gen.  Nelson's  imported  mare  Blos- 
som; her  dain  was  got  by  Mr.  Hall's  Union;  iier  grand 
dam  by  Leonidas;  her  great  grand  dam  by  the  im- 
ported horse  Othello;  her  great  great  grand  dam  by  the 
imported  horse  George's  Juniper;  her  great  great  great 
grand  dam  by  the  imported  horse  iMcrton's  Traveller; 
her  great  great  great  great  grand  dam  was  Col.  Tasker's 
imported  mare  Selima,  who  was  got  by  the  Godoljihin 
Jirabian. 

Gabriel  (bred  by  Lord  Ossory,)  was  got  by  Dorimont; 
his  dam  by  tlie  famous  High  Flyer;  grand  dam  by  Snap, 
out  of  Shepherd's  Crab  mare  (tlie  dam  of  Chalkstone, 
Iris,  Sphinx,  Planet,  and  other  good  runners) — her  dam 
was  Miss  Meredith  by  Cade,  out  of  the  little  Hartley 
wars. 

Medley  was  got  by  Gimcrack  (Cripple  Godolphin 
Arabian) — his  dam,  full  sister  to  the  dam  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  was  Araniinda  by  Snap;  grand  dam  Miss  Cleve- 
land by  Kegulns;  great  grand  dam  Midge  by  Bay  Col- 
ton;  great  great  grand  dam  by  Bartlet's  Childers;  great 
great  great  grand  dam  by  Honey  wood's  Arabian,  out  of 
the  dam  of  the  tv/o  True  Blues.  Thus  you  see,  that 
Medley's  blood,  so  desirable  among  sportsmen,  flowed 
through  Grey  Diomed,  tlie  sire  of  Pandora,  the  dam  of 
Silver  Heels ;  and  also  through  Vixen,  the  dam  of  Oscar 
sire  of  Silver  Heels — who  is  of  course  a  quarter  Med- 
ley, and  a  quarter  Gabriel,  the  best  running  blood  ' 
America. 

Gabriel  won  fifteen  races  in  England  in  three  years, 
four  of  them  king's  plates. — Oscar  was  a  capital  runner 
his  colts,   Columbia,  Northampton,  Partnership,  Ked 
Bird  and  the  Maid  of  the  Forest,  good  runners. 

Pandora  won  the  great  sweepstakes  at  Piscataway, 
at  three  years  old,  and  afterwards  beat  every  thing  in 
Baltimore,  the  four  mile  heats,  in  great  style — (was  out 
of  the  dam  of  "Floretta") — she  was  then  put  to  breed- 
ing; her  colts,  Pocahontas,  Red  Bird,  Aurora,  and  Sil- 
ver Heels,  all  great  runners.  Silver  Heels,  at  iico  years 
old,  was  led  over  the  Centreville  Jockey  Club  course 
and  took  the  colt's  purse;  atS  years  old  he  was  winning 
the  great  sweepstakes  at  Washington,  when  unluckily 
he  fell;  the  same  fall  at  Easton  he  won  the  Jockey  club 
colt's  purse;  at  five  years  old,  he  won  the  first  day's 
Jockey  club  purse  at  Easton;  at  Marlborough  the  same 
fall,  he  made  a  capital  race,  three  four-mile  heats — the 
first  heat  he  was  beat  by  Mr.  Jenifer's  Chance  colt  six 
uielies,  (in  bad  condition,)  running  the  heat  over  that 
heavy  course  (in  eight  minutes  six  seconds) — the  se- 
cond'and  til  rd  heats  were  won,  severely  contested,  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  his  Boas,  a  capital  liorse. 
ROBEUT  WRIGHT. 
Baltimore,  Jlpril  25,  1825. 


[May  is,  \SiJ. 
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SILVER  HEELS— FOR  sale, 

But  icill  stand  this  season  at  the  Canton  Race  Course 

Stable, 

At  TWENTY  DOLLARS  theseasoH,  §7  the  single  leap,  or 
§30  to  insure  a  colt,  payable  the  )st  day  of  October — but 
§15  the  season  or  §6  the  leap,  paid  on  or  before  1st  of 
August,  will  be  received  in  full  of  said  season  or  leap: 
half  a  dollar  to  the  groom  in  either  case.  His  season 
tr',11  coiitinite  till  first  of  July.  Payments  received,  and 
acquittances  given  at  tlie  office  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 

Silver  Heels  got  the  premium  at  the  cattle  show  in 
Baltimore,  in  1821.  Silver  Heels  is  a  fine  dapple  grey, 
upwards  of  16  hands  high,  10  years  old  the  2ath  of 
March,  1825.     Hie  coltt  very  fine — ^ia  figure,  bone  and 


FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Flaxseed 
Meal,  or  Oil  Cake,  an  excellent  feed  for  milch  cows, 
&c  ,  which  he  will  deliver  in  Baltimore.  A  lin  ■  put  in 
the  Post  Ofliee,  or  left  at  Wm.  Wooddy's  printing  office, 
Calvert-strcet,  directed  to  the  subscriber,  will  be  imme- 
diately attended  to. 

JOSEPH  ATKINSON, 

May  13.  Ellicotl's  Mills,  Md. 
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CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 
Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
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Shad,  trimmed,  new, 
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FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,   

Susquehanna, iuperfi. 
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Wheat,  White, .... 
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Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 
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WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
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Lisbon, 
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Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino   full  bl'd 
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Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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COTTON. 

The  follouinst  coinmunieation,  IVoiii  a  practical 
farniiT  in  oiu-  ol  tlio  upfier  coiinli<  s  of  tliis  state,  to 
!i  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  tliis  town,  (Norfolk, 
Va.)  contains  much  valuable  infornialion  to  those 
f.ho  have  Iiut  receiiUy  embarked  in  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  staple  of  our  soil,  and  who  cannot  be 
su[)posed,  as  yet,  to  possess  full  information  upon 
this  subject. 

"You  see  many  essays  in  the  papers  on  the  ma- 
|iaK<'mcnt  of  this  crop;  but  none  that  I  have  seen, 
which  meet  njy  entire  approbation. — You  shall  have 
niycourse  of  niaiiaj|;ement  and  opinions — then  decide 
lor  yourself. 

••lie^iiuiers  are  apt  to  over-estimate  the  produce 
af  their  crops,  and  the  average  is  often  calculated  at 
one-fourth  to  one  third  more  than  it  turns  out.  With 
us,  I  think,  a  fair  avcraa;e  is  about  500  lbs.  seed 
sotton  to  the  acre.  Some  highly  improved  lots,  the 
seasons  bein^  favourable,  «ili  yield  as  hii^h  as  1000 
to  I'iOO  lbs.  The  average  of  improved  lots  on  a 
clay  foundation  may  be  as  high  as  6  to  800  lbs.  but 
Ihe  general  average,  I  think,  of  our  whole  crops, 
does  not  exceed  500  lbs.,  you  may  safely  calculate 
on  5  to  tiOO  lbs.  as  the  general  average  of  3'our  crops. 
Your  land,  in  my  opinion,  will  pioduce  cotton  very 
well;  but  jour  lightest  sandy  ridges  will  always  dis- 
appoint you,  no  matter  how  rich  you  make  them. 
Cotton  thrives  best  on  a  deep  loam,  neither  too 
light,  nor  too  stilf;  a  clay  foundation  is  alivays  the 
best.  It  is  believed,  that  there  is  nearly  the  same 
result  with  cotton,  as  with  tobacco,  on  light  and 
slifl'  soils.  On  very  light  land  toljacco  grows 
large,  is  thin,  chafl'y,  and  of  little  substance:  on  stiff 
land  it  is  thick,  heavy,  and  of  the  greatest  snhstance. 
So  it  is  with  cotton:  on  light  soil  the  cotton  stalks 
may  be  large,  but  it  will  not  yield  as  many  bolls; 
the  cotton  itself  is  lighter  and  the  staple  not  so 
strong  or  fine.  Weigh  a  hamper  basket  jjacked  w  ith 
seed  cotton  made  on  light,  and  another  produced 
from  stiti  land,  the  dificrence  would  surprise  you — 
showing  that  the  s;tnie  bulk  produced  from  stiff  is 
mu(  h  heavier  than  that  produced  from  light  land. 
There  is  much  dilltrence  in  the  weight  and  3'ield  of 
seed  cotton,  in  the  different  seasons  of  gathering 
That  picked  out  early  will  not  average  I  pound  of 
ginned,  to  ■)  pounds  of  seed  cotton;  as  the  seed  are 
then  green,  and  cokm  (juently,  heavj'.  That  gather- 
ed late  in  tjie  fall,  in  dry  weatber,^ili  yield  1  lb. 
ginned,  to  .T  1-2  lbs.  in  the  seed.  It  is  a  mistaken 
policy  to  sun  the  seed  cotton  much,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  gathering;  when  the  cotton  is  green, 
a  day  or  two  sunning  is  sufficient.  After  tlielst  of 
October,  no  sunning 'is  necessary,  in  fair  weather, 
except  for  that  which  is  picked  out  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  dew  is  on  it.  There  is  no  crop  that  loses 
so  much  by  evaporation  as  cotton;  it  is  a  thief  that 
never  shmibers,  never  (ires,  never  ceases  his  pilfer- 
ing. The  seed,  and  the  ncrt  cotton  too,  are  con- 
stantly diminishing.  Even  after  it  is  ginned,  if  it  is 
Bot  immediately  |>acked,  the  evaporation  continues 
to  a  degree  tliat  is  not  even  suspected  by  those  who 
have  not  examined  this  fact;  it  is  like  a  small  worm 
hole  in  a  cask  of  Madeira;  although  it  goes  drop  by 
drop,  and  cannot  be  missed  from  day  to  day,  still, 
it  the  leak  is  not  stoppeil,  tjie  liquor  dnninislies.  So 
With  cotton,  if  it  is  not  picked  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  packed  as  sikmi  as  picked,  it  is  consUintly  losing, 
drop  by  drop— and  in  a  little  whUe  10  per  cent,  will 
pe  foitid  to  have  passed  off  into  air^  If  the  cotton 
la  dry  enough  to  be  gijined,  without  clogging  the 
machine,  it  is  sufficient  In  purchasing  seed  cotton, 
sunnuig  it  is  out  of  the  fiucstion,  as  the  evaporation 
«bat  iTill  ensue  is  a  clear  loss.. 

"Tbfcie  isa  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  <)uaDtity 
«;  seed  that  should  be  sov,a  to  the  acre:  with,  us, 
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the  smallest  ijuantity  is  two,  and  the  largest,  four 
bushels;  about  three  is  sullicient  where  you  have 
cnouirb  seed,  and  two  will  do  if  seed  are  scarce 

"The  mode  ef  preparing  the  land  varies  almost 
as  much  as  the  faces  of  the  planters;  and  the  best 
way  of  applying  the  manure  admits  of  a  great  di 
versify  o(  opinion  and  [U'actice.  In  the  management 
of  this  crop  I  have  kept  my  eye  on  our  most  suc- 
cessful planters,  partieulfuly  Major  D.  who  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  skilful,  judicious,  and  suc- 
cessful of  us  all.  I  try  to  follow  his  practice  as  near 
as  circumstances  will  admit.  The  result  has  been 
favourable. 

"Natural  land,  not  intended  to  be  manured,  we 
flush  with  dagons  before  C'hrlsfnias,  if  we  can.  If 
stiff,  or  wet,  and  but  a  small  crop  jiitched,  we  prefi  r 
giving  it  another  ploughing  with  fluke  hoes,  just 
before  planting.  But  since  our  crops  have  become 
so  large,  we  cannot  give  this  second  ploughing;  and, 
in  many  instances,  do  not  flush  our  land  until  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  or  just  before  planting. 
When  the  land  is  flushed,  and  the  planting  season 
has  arrived,  we  lay  off  our  beds  with  a  fluke  plough 
and  mould  hoards,  if  to  be  manured;  otherwise, 
w  ilhout  mould  boards,  or  with  very  short  ones.  I'he 
most  approved  distance  is  3  1-3  feet  apart,  which  is 
the  common  distance  with  us;  but  some  prefer  3  3-1 
to  4  feet.  If  the  soil  is  very  strong,  4  feet  is  not  too 
great  a  distance;  but,  on  common  land  producing 
about  500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  3  12  feet  is  sufficient. 
Mine  is  all  planted  3  1-2  feet;  although  some  of  my 
land  will  yield  from  800  (o  1000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
After  the  beds  are  laid  off  with  single  dagons,  throw 
up  the  beds  on  the  furrows;  then  open  the  top  of 
the  beds,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  split  the  middle  with 
the  shank  or  helve  of  the  plougli;  for  this  purpose, 
just  knock  off  the  plough  hoe,  and  the  helve  thus 
left  is  the  best  instrument  for  opening  the  furrows, 
especially  where  the  manure  is  deposited  in  tlic  drill: 
for,  if  a  plough  hoe  was  used,  it  would  tear  it  up. 
and  expose  it  on  the  surface.  By  using  the  helve 
only,  a  sutlicient  furrow  for  the  reception  of  the  seed 
is  made,  and  the  manure  remains  unmolested.  The 
dropping  of  the  seed  should  follow  inmiediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  furrow,  and  the  covering  directly 
after  the  dropping  of  the  seed;  so  that  the  earth 
maybe  perfectly  fresh  and  moist,  which  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  This  occasions  (hem  to  come 
up  better  and  sooner. 

"To  prepare  the  seed  for  sowing,  select  a  place 
near  to  water — wet  the  seed — roll  them  with  dirt 
or  ashes,  (the  latter  preferred,  as  it  is  a  very  slight 
manuring,  and  a  kind  of  preventive  to  the  depreda 
tions  of  ants,)  then  with  a  hand-hoe  stir  them  until 
each  seed  is  detached  from  the  rest,  and  perfectly 
covered  with  a  coat  of  the  dirt  or  ashes;  tiiis  occa- 
sions them  to  drop  more  regular  and  easy — like  any- 
kind  of  grain. — .Some  few  soak  their  seed  previous 
to  rolling  them;  but  this  practice  is  not  approved; 
it  renders  the  seed  too  soft  for  rollinf;;;  and  if  drv 
weather  succeeds  the  planting,  they  will  vegetate 
badly. 

"Formerly,  high  beds  were  preferred;  now,  we 
aim  at  planting  as  near  a  flat  surface  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose,  we  throw  up  the  two  furrows 
forming  the  bed  with  a  sinu:le  <lagon,  and  run 
shallow — then  open  the  top  (if  not  manured)  as 
ileep  as  we  can  with  one  horse  and  the  plough- 
helve.  If  the  soil  could  be  placed  in  as  good  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  without  bedding,  we 
should  only  run  the  furrow,  as  in  planting  corn,  and 
then  deposite  the  seed;  but  this,  although  practised 
by  a  few,  is  not  ai>proved  by  our  best  planters.  The 
slight  bedding,  with  the  opening  of  the  beds,  leaves 
the  soil  in  fine  order,  well  pulverized,  free  of  clods, 
and  gives  a  good  deep  bed  for  tlie  seed  to  vegetate 
in.  If  the  piece  has  not  been  manured,  a  small 
worn  out  trowel-hoe  with  a  coulter,  may  be  used 
for  opening  tlie  furrows,  but  without  any  mould 
boards..    But  die  helv«  alone,  if  broad  at  the  back. 


win  o[)en  sulliciiiiily  wide.  After  dropping  the 
seed,  cover  them  «iih  a  board  att;ichcil  to  the 
bo(((uri  of  the  plough  helve. 

"Yiirious  are  the  modes  of  coveving; — with  the 
feet;  with  weeding  hoes;  wi(h  a  lag  pulled  along 
the  furroiv.  by  its  end,  piul  with  a  log  li:iving  han- 
dles and  shaffs,  which  drags  across  (he  bed,  having 
no(ches  to  pass  ovtr  the  seed  fun•o^vs,  (he  horse 
walking  between  the  beds,  and  the  log  covering  two 
beds  at  the  same  time.  Many  o(her  contrivances 
have  been  devised,  a  description  of  which  is  deemed 
unnecessary,  as  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  recom- 
mend seems  fo  have  the  jireference,  and  to  be  gain- 
ing ground. — Take  a  piece  of  plank,  about  2  inches 
thick,  2  1-2  feet  long,  and  It  or  10  inches  wide, 
fa.iten  this  to  the  end  cf  a  p!oii.;h-hclvc  to  stand 
at  right  angles  with  the  beam  of  the  plough,  raise 
the  front  edge  a  few  inches  higher  flian  the  back 
edge;  it  will  thus  catch  all  the  clods  under  it,  and 
mash  the  most  of  them,  a  little  light  mould  is  drawn 
over  the  seed;  the  surface  is  left  even  and  smooih, 
nd  a  littie  pressed  down.  With  this  instrument  the 
cotton  will  come  up  more  regular,  stand  better,  and 
keep  longer  free  of  grass,  than  in  any  other  known 
mode  of  covering.  This  board  is  made,  by  some, 
long  enough  to  cover  two  beds  at  a  time:  but,  to 
cover  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  walk,  a  single  ri<lge  is 
fast  enough  for  me.  You  have  no  idea  how  smooth 
and  handsome  the  land  is  in  this  way. 

'Before  1  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  manuring.  ^Ve  have  lately  seen  a 
communication  from  Brunswick,  in  the  Americaa 
Farmer,  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  which  recora-.- 
mends  the  applieition  of  the  manure  J?«s/it(l,  and 
then  left  exposed,  on  the  surface,  to  evttpurution. 
This  mode,  my  expeiience  tells  me,  is  entirely 
wrong;  and  when  i  was  a  school-boy,  the  theory 
then  taught  me  was  also  at  variance  with  it.  I  thca 
learned  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  substajice*.  m 
a  state  of  decomposition,  '.v«rc  volatile;  and  all 
volatile  substances  would  lose  their  strength  and 
diminish  in  quantity,  if  exposed  fo  the  air.  Now, 
as  all  our  manures  are  composed  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances,  can  it  be  projier  to  expose  to 
rapid  evaiwration,  this  manure,  on  a  flat  surCice,. 
scattered  thin,  to  the  whole  action  of  a  summer's. 
sun? 

"I  have  been  a  great  advocate  for  manuring  (lush,. 
taking  care  to  cover  it  immediately  after  it  is  scat- 
tered, and  have  pursued  th.it  pi  in  extensively;   but 
time  and  experience  h.ive  changed  my  opinion  and 
practice.      On    .small    compact    farms,   particularlj 
where   land    is    dear,    labour   cheap,    and    manure 
plenty,  I  admit  tluit  this  is  the  only  proper  mode  of' 
manuring.     But,  with  us,  where  land  is  cheap  and 
plenty,  labour  scarce  and  high,  and  the  resources, 
or  manure   very  hmited,  and   the  supply  nothing 
like  equal  to  the  demand,  or   quantify   required; 
where  the  object  should   be  to  niakc  the  most  of 
Ihat    labour    and   limited    supply   of  manure,    and 
ivhere  our  light  gravelly  .soil  does  not  retain,  perma- 
nentlj',  any  improvement  we  give  it,  it  is  our  true 
policy  to  look  to  the  crop,  and  not  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  as  a  desideratum.     I,  tliereforc, 
prefer  applying  all  my  manure  either  for  cotton  or 
corn,  ill  the  ilrill.     My  practice  is  to  flush  my  land, 
say  for  cotton:  then  l.a}'  off  my  ridges,  scatter  the 
manure  in  the  furrow,  cover  it  wilh  single  dagons; 
open  the  ridge  with  a  plough  helve  placed  sloping 
to  the  rear,  so  as  not  to  drag  up  the  manure;  thea 
plant,  and  co-.er  with  the  board.    If  for  corn,  I  flush 
as  early  as  possible,  lay  off  and  deposite  the  manure 
as  above,  then  bed  up  two  furrows  on  each  side  of 
the  manure  with  a  double  dagon;  at  planting  time, 
open  the  top  of  the  bed  ^vitb  a  fluke  plough,  running 
shallow,  without  mould  board,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  manure: — then  plant,  with  a  string,  across  the 
beds,  and  cover  with  hand  hoes.     The  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  manuring  are,  that  it  will  manure 
double  the  land,  and  produce  upon  this  double  sttr- 
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face  the  same  result  per  acre  that  v.ould  be  produced 
by  flushing;.  None  of  the  manure  is  lost  or  injured 
by  evaporation:  tlie  whole  remaining  well  covered, 
and  Avithout  interruption,  during  the  whole  stage  of 
the  crop.  The  soil  gets  the  benefit  of  every  pmtich 
of  the  manure,  and  is  more  improved  Iiy  it;  tluit  is, 
a  ton  of  manuie.  tlius  apinied,  would  make  a  greater 
improvement  to  land  than  the  same  ton  would,  if 
tlushed.  The  crop,  per  cart  load  of  manure,  is 
greatly  increased:  the  sinie  manure  •.vill,  if  cotton 
fs  pla!  ted  again  on  the  same  ridge,  produce  a  better 
crop  the  second  year  than  in  iliat  of  its  apjjlication: 
thereby  getlirg  two  good  cro])s  of  cotton  from  one 
manuring:  at  the  same  time,  benefiting  the  land  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree;  and,  last,  though  not 
least,  the  farmer's  purse  Is  made  hea\'ier  by  it,  than 
by  the  tlushing  mode. 

'  "After  planting  your  cotton,  yonr  next  care  is  to 
keep  it  clear  of  grass,  which  you  must  carefully  do 
from  the  onset;  as  grass  is  a  destructive  poison  to 
young  cotton;  from  which  it  can  never  recover,  if 
it  has  been  injured  by  it;  particularly  in  its  early 
stage.  This  crop  should  be  ploughed  frequently. 
never  suffering  a  crust  to  remain  long  on  the  surface; 
nor  should  it  be  stirred  whilst  the  soil  is  wet.  In 
ploughing,  be  careful  rather  to  add  a  little  earth  to 
the  plants,  than  to  take  any  from  them.  Our  prac- 
tice is  to  add  a  little  to  the  bed  at  every  working. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  follow  the  plough, 
invariablv,  witli  the  hand  hoe — a  very  good  practice, 
on  a  small  scale;  but  where  there  is  a  full  crop,  it 
is  impracticable:  we  chielly  depend  on  the  plough 
to  make  our  cotton  crop,  and  (he  dagon,  or  other 
bar  share  is  never  used,  after  the  bedding.  Various 
contrivances  have  been  tried  to  ridge  down,  weed 
and  work  the  cotton,  with  a  view  of  expediting  the 
d  saving  laboui-:  one,  called  the  skimmer. 


worK,  an 

or  knife,  was  a  favourite  instrument,  a  year  or  two 
Kack;  it  was  attached  to  the  right  side  ol'  the  plough 
helve,  about  three  inches  above  the  hoe,  and  stood 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  beam,  but  inclining 
a  little  to  the  front  at  its  point,  it  was  bent  on  the 
.side  something  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon  handle  at  its 
back  view.     It  would  run  as  near  the  cotton  as  you 
pleased,  just  skimming  the  surface;  and  by  running 
this  skimmer  once  on  each  side  of  the  cotton,  the 
"Tsss  could  easily  be  kept  under;  it  saved  much  hoe 
work.     The  objections  to  it,  are,  that  it  cuts  up  too 
much  cotton.  Without  discovering  it  until  several 
days  after  its  use,  that  is,  until  tlie  phnts  had  time 
to  "die,  that  had  been  cut  in  twain  under  ground.    It 
therefore  i-equired  a  skilful  and  trusty  ploughman, 
entirely  to  be  relied  on,  or  the  crop  would  be  materi- 
el!y  injured  by  having  too  many  plants  destroyed: 
an  Inevitable  consequence  of  their  being  used  by  our 
ne»ro   ploughboys;    and  it  did   not   pulverize   the 
earth  near  the  plants,     it  is  now  nearly  out  of  use. 
We  find  that  the  favourite  plough  in  this  part  of  the 
countrj',  so  often  mentioned  in  this  letter,  the  old 
ftuke  hoc,  is  the  very  best  instrument  for  cotton,  as 
well  as  corn.     The  hrst  ploughing,  we  break  oil'  the 
ri"ht  wing  of  an  old  fluke  hoe,  and  without  mould 


(he  crop  is  'laid  by,'  it  is  very  beneficial  to  scarify, 
or  slightly  weed  off  the  grass  from  the  beds  into  the 
middle  or  water  furrow,  just  before  it  goes  to  seed; 
this  will  prevent  your  next  3'ear's  crop  being  grassy. 
Three  hand  hoeings,  in  all,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
make  the  crop:  giving  the  plants  a  little  dirt  every 
working,  whether  with  the  plough  or  hoe — thus 
gradually  raising  the  ridge.  The  old  fashion  was, 
to  ridse"  down,  with  hand  hoes,  and  let  the  crop 
remain  in  this  stale  until  it  required  working  again. 
This  practice  of  ridging  doivn  is  exploded,  and  we 
are  now  as  careful  as  possible,  never  to  take  any 
dirt  from  the  plant  without  returning  it  inmiediately. 
We  never  expose  the  plant;  and  every  working, 
increase  the  bed  a  little. 

"When  the  season  has  been  too  wet  to  plough, 
and  the  crop  gets  grassy,  wait  until  the  ground  gets 
in  order  to  work,  then  skim  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
with  hand  hoes,  which  cuts  up  all  the  young  grass 
and  withdraws  it  with  the  dirt,  from  tlie  cotton;  but 
immediately  return  it  with  the  plough  and  mould 
board.  The  dagon,  we  never  use  in  our  cotton;  its 
mould  board  is  too  blun^;  it  also  throws  too  much 
dirt.  We  commence  as  above  described,  with  small 
flukes  without  mould  boards,  then  add  short  mould 
boards,  then 'gradually  increase  their  length,  and 
the  size  of  the  plough,  every  working  running  fur 
ther  from  the  cotton.  The  last  tivo  ploughings  we 
use  a  very  large  plough  hoe,  from  I'i  to  15  inches 
across  from  wing  to  wing,  with  long  crooked  mould 
boards,  running  very  shallow,  once  each  side  of  the 
cotton,  and  then,  with  a  similar  plough,  but  wider 
mould  boards,  open  the  water  furrows,  making  three 
furrows  to  the  ridge.  In  this  manner  we  leave  the 
beds  and  water  furrows  handsomely  formed — the 
former  not  high,  and  the  latter  not  deep.  I  am  an 
advocate  for  fopping  cotton,  believing  that  it  occa- 
sions it  to  branch  and  i>ole  much  better.  Suckering 
is  of  great  benefit  to  it,  but  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  a  full  crop.  [JVcnfolk  Herald. 


I  never  pegged  any,)  as  much  as  you  intend  cutting 
next  day,  with  a  splitter,  made  out  of  an  old  saw  or 
scythe,  6  to  8  inches  long  by  3  or  4  inches  broad, 
with  handle  rivetted  on  thus: 
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Next  day,  dew  off  and  dry,  commence  cutting, 
having  carts  or  long  sleds,  and  horses  ready  to  convey 
t!ie  tobacco  as  soon  as  cut,  to  the  house — the  sun  in- 
jures it  if  exposed;  from  the  sleds  put  it  on  the  sticks, 
not  more  than  4  or  5  plants  on  each,  of  4  feet  length, 
having  two  or  more  hands  in  the  house  (agreeable 
to  your  force,)  to  hang  it  up  as  sticked — having  two 
horses,  as  they  are  termed,  thus: 


CULTURE  AND  CURING  OF  TOBACCO. 

Locust  Level,  Frederick  county,  Md,  \ 
JVJai/  10,  1826.       \ 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — The  season  for  planting  tobacco  approach- 
ing, please  publish  the  following  in  the  Farmer: 

First,  presuming  the  planter  has  plenty  of  plants, 
would  advise  his  planting  without  waiting  for  sea- 
sons. The  hills  l^resh  made  in  the  forenoon,  plant 
in  the  afternoon  of  same  day,  by  watering  his  bed; 
make  use  of  a  fork  in  drawing  the  plants,  to  pre- 
vent breaking  off  the  roots;  as  planted,  bend  tbe 
roots  from  south  to  north,  and  cover  them,  the  south 
side  with  the  fine  soil,  nearly  over,  which  is  quick 
done.  They  will  live  two,  three  or  four  weeks, 
without  watering  any  way,  and  the  first  rain  after 
will  wash  off  the  dirt,  when  the  buds  of  the  plants 
will  appear  white  and  fresh,  though  the  outer  leaves 
be  gone;  they  will  then  thrive  better,  and  come  to 

_ maturity  sooner  than  if  planted  in  very  wet  seasons. 

ho'ards,  runas  near  the  cotton  as  possible,  withoutj  Should  no  rain  come  in  time  to  save  them, you  have 
injuring  it:  running  the  broken  wing  next  the  cotton,!  only  lost  your  time,  and  can  re-plant.  1  would  pre- 
to' keep  from  cutting  it  up.     This  is  done  as  soon  asjfer  planting  with  very  Ught  season,  (though  more 


fl.e  plants  are  all  well  up,  then  chop  out,  with  a 
hilling  hoe,  leaving  from  three  to  five  plants  at  a 
station:  and,  immediately  after,  throw  a  little  dirt 
around  the  standing  plants,  with  hand  hoes,  so  as  to 
support  them,  and  give  them  fresh  loose  mould  to 
■TOAv  in.  After  they  have  recovered  from  this  pro- 
cess, and  begin  to  grow  off  finely,  thin  them  with 
the  hand;  leaving  only  one  stalk  at  a  station,  and  as 
nearly  nine  inches  apart,  as  the  work  can  be  done. 
After  this,  the  crop  is  chiefly  managed  with  the 
plough,  oidy  using  the  hand  hoes  about  twice  in 
chopping  between  and  around  the  plants,  where  the 
plough  could  not  destroy  the  grass;  and  the  last 
lime  of  working  in  completing  the  beds.  If  the  fall 
should  prove  wet,  and  much  grass  springs  up  after 


tedious,)  as  the  dry  dirt  will  fill  up  the  hole  made 
for  the  plants  and  attach  to  the  roots;  if  very  wet, 
the  ground  bakes,  and  leaves  the  lower  parts  of  the 
roots  in  a  void.  After  planted,  keep  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds,  &c.,  and  the  tobacco  of  suckers  and 


one  at  each  end  of  a  ro])e  sufficiently  long  to  pasB 
over  the   beams  or  joists,  when  hanging;   as  one 
horse  goes  down,  the  other  is  coming  up,  which  ex- 
pedites the   business — one  horse   will   do,   though 
much  slower.     One  of  the  hands  attends  to  hoisting, 
the  other  to  placing  the  tobacco,  giving  it  all  a  pro- 
per distance,  not  suffering  the  plants  to  press  against 
each  other;  commence  filling  the  roof — after  that, 
over  where  your  fires  are  intended,  hang  no  tobac- 
co; say  on  first  joist  or  plate,  leave  the  space  of  two 
sticks,  widening  the  space  on  every  joist  or  tier  as 
you  proceed  down,  so  as  to  hang  none  over  the  fires 
or  near  enough   on  the  sides  for  a  blaze  to  reach, 
but  may  hang  it  down   to  nei'rly  touch  the  floor  on 
the  sides;  this  opening  will  act  as  a  chimney  to  con- 
vey the  sparks  and   smoke  upivards;  leave  2  to  4 
feet  square,  according  to  size  of  your  house,  open 
in  each  gable  end,  to  emit  the  smoke  and  give  in 
air;  also  have  sufficient  air  holes  below,  which  will 
prevent  the  tobacco  sweating;  put  no  scaffolds  over 
your  fires,  as  they  prevent  the  heat  ascending,  and 
difl'use  the    smoke  all  through  the  tobacco — fully 
believing  no  house  was  ever  burnt  accidentally,  ex- 
cept through  the  scaffolding;  sparks  will  not  set  to- 
bacco on  fire,  be  it  ever  so  dry.     Dig  two  trenches, 
the  length  of  your  house,  leaving  the  hirgest  space 
in  the  centre,  as  the   roof  naturally   tends  to  draw 
the  heat  to  the  middle  of  the  house;  these  trenches 
ought  to  be  about  3  feet  wide  and  at  least  one  deep, 
to  prevent  wood  rolling,  &c.     As  soon  as  your  house 
is  filled,  which  ought  to  be  in  one  day,  commence 
by  making  a  number  of  small  fires  all  along  in  each 
trench,  with  small  wood — that  which  was  grubbed 
off  the  ground  is  the  best.     These  fires  must  be  re- 
gularly attended  by  a  careful  hand,  keeping  the  to- 
bacco about  milk  warm,  till  it  becomes  of  a  goslin 
green — i.  e.  when  it  begins  to  change  from  green  to 
yellow,  when  you  will  perceive  the  small  ends  of  the 
leaves  begin  to  curl — (as  this  is  the  most  important 
point  to  know  when  to  raise  the  fires,  for  should  you 
raise  your  fires  too   soon,  it  will  cure  green,  if  too 
late,  it  will  cure  red,) — now  is  the  time  to  raise  your 
fires  gradually  and  all  alike,  having  your  air  holes 
all  open,  to  prevent  its  sweating;  continue  raising, 
as  the  leaf  cures  first,  which  don't  require  half  the 
heat  of  the  stem,  nor  the  stem  as  the  stalks,  which 
require   such  a  heat  that  no  human  being  could  well 
remain  in  the  house,  longer  than  barely  to  put  off 
his  load  of  wood  and  retreat  out;  w  hich  last  great 
heat  must  be  kept  up  until  jou  are  confident  the 


worms;  put  no  hill  to  the  plants,  which  injures  the  stalk  is  completely  cured  and  dry  as  a  cliip — other- 
lower  leaves,  which  are  most  valuable;  don't  top  tilll  wise,  if  any  sap  should  remain,  it  will  comniunicate 
itsbuttoned,  (as  called,)  then  not  too  high;  otherwi.se  j  to  the  stem,  then  to  the  leaf,  and  turn  it  red  or 
you  lose  more  by  waiting  for  the  upper  leaves  get-  black.  Here  numbers  of  planters  err,  by  letting 
ting  ripe  than  you  gain,  beside  the  time.  out  their  fires  too  soon.    At  the  last  firing  close  your 

Tobacco,  when  ripe  and  fit  to  house,  wifl  have  a  air  holes  below.     Should  you  want  to  fill  the  same 


yellowish  appearance,  feel  thick  and  gummy.  Fit 
for  housing,  weather  clear  and  dry,  set  a  careful 
hand  or  two,  in  the  afternoon  (when  the  tobacco 
don't  bre»k  as  easy  as  in  the  forenoon.)  to  split  (as 


house  again,  soon  after  the  last  fires  are  sufficiently 
burnt  down,  take  out  all  the  embers,  &c.,  pour  a 
few  buckets  of  water  in  each  trench,  and  the  next 
morning  after  firing  you  may  take  it  down;  re-stick. 


No.  9.— Vox..  7.1 
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».  e.  put  (he  tobacco  up.  tlinc,  four  or  five  sticks  on;  yuai-.  But  (he  p::iii  ami  vexation  ^\lii<ii  tin  y  cause 
one;  which  is  quickly  (ioni',liy  placint;;  the  slick's  ends  tlie  sheij),  is  not  (he  only  evil  «liii  li  (hey  occasion; 
to  each  odier,  and  sliiiin;;  it  IVom  one  to  the  other;  [  for  the  [joor  animals,  when  grievously  annoyed  hy 
lay  it  now,  as  rc-slicked,  on  your  sleds — convey  to i  these  oimoxious  vermin,  arc,  almost  continually, 
the  house  you  intend  re-haiinins;  it,  (which  every  j  combattini;;  their  assailants,  but  instead  of  overcom- 
large  planter  ouu:h(  to  have,)  there  hang;  it  as  clo.sc[ina;  the  enemy  or  ell'ictint;  anv  thina;  more  than  a 
as  you  can  without  injury,  as  the  stem  would  bre.ik  inomenlary  relief  from  their  sutVerinss,  tiiey  giii- 
if  pressed  hard.  When  this  house-  is  filled,  and  the:  dually  pull  out  and  waste  their  wool,  and  in  tliis  way 
■weather  damp  or  rainy  bcfiire  you  are   ready  for  diminish  their  fleece,  to  the   no  small  loss  of  the 


strippinR.  make  small  fires,  to  jircvent  its  cominu;  in 
order;  for  every  tinie  tobacco  gets  in  order,  and 
becomes  dry  again,  it  loses  in  wei:;ht  and  colour. 
When  ready  for  strip])inK,  replace  as  much  as  you 
wish  to  strip  in  one  season  by  peitting  it  thin  on  the 
ground  tiers,  nhich  ought  to  be  left  vacant;  at  first 
strii)pins,  fine  tobacco  ought  to  pass  through  four 
hands,  making  (bur  sorts,  viz:  the  Isl  lake  off'  the 
trash;  -id.  the  fine  or  coloured,  commonly  called 
kilefoot,  which  ought  to  be  of  colour  between  white 
and  yellow,  clear  of  all  other  spots;  ;)d,  the  motley 
and  i-ed;  lastly,  the  green,  if  any.  AVhen  stripped. 
Laving  previously  provided  your  hogsheads,  which 
ought  to  be  tight  and  well  seasoned;  hand- pack  it 
into  them  instead  of  bulking  it,  putting  the  upper 
head  in  tight,  where  it  will  go  into  a  sweat,  and  pro- 
bably become  well  qualified,  without  further  trou- 
ble; irmst  occasionally  be  examined,  which  is  as 
easy  and  much  more  sure  than  if  in  bulk — for  in  the 
hogshead,  if  tight,  it  will  all  be  alike,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  head,  may  discover  without  disturbing  but 
little  of  the  tobacco;  if  found  too  warm,  repack  it 
into  another  hogshead — by  passing  it  through  the 
air,  «ill  prevent  its  progress  to  injury;  and  from  the 
second  hand-packing,  you  may  repack  it  into  hogs- 
heads for  market,  without  the  old  tedious  process  of 
bulking,  sticking,  hangirig,  kc,  scvoral  times, there- 
by saving  time,  and  your  tobacco  from  being  broke, 
and  torn,  and  lost.  If  frost,  or  other  circumstances 
should  compel  you  to  cut  your  tobacco  when  green, 
you  can  ripen  it  in  the  house  by  slow  fires,  as  first 
directed,  which  may  require  from  .5  to  10  or  1'2 
days,  agreeabl}-  to  circumstances,  till  it  becomes  in 
the  state  as  first  mentioned,  before  raising  your 
liies.  If  sufficiently  ripe  in  the  field  when  cut,  you 
may  generally  raise  the  fires  from  24  to  48  hours — 
then  4S  hours  after  raising  will  be  sutiicient,  making 
90  hours  altogether.  As  it  ^vas  past  time  for  sowing 
the  seed,  I  omitted,  in  the  beginning,  saying  any 
thing  about  it.  But  presuming  now  some  young  or 
new  planters,  might  wish  to  know,  I  will  merely 
state,  without  reference  to  the  different  names  or 
kinds,  that  the  kind  of  tobacco  which  has  the  most 
leaf  in  proportion  to  the  stem  and  stalk,  is  the  best 
for  curing  fine;  and  some  kinds  cannot  be  cured  fine 
for  the  want  of- leaf  in  proportion,  and  the  same 
kind  may  be  improved  by  attention,  in  leaving  such 
plants  for  seed — as  all  other  species  of  seeds,  grain 
or  stock,  by  keeping  the  best  for  seed,  &c. 

I  was  a  planter,  or  grower  of  tobacco,  only  three 
years.  The  first  year  my  land  was  not  suitable  for 
raising  fine  tobacco,  being  principally  old,  as  termed 


o^vne^. 

As  great  an  evil  as  this  may  seem  to  be,  the  re- 
medy is  both  simple  and  easy."  Boil  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tobacco,  (perhaps  what  grovTS  on  one  good 
thrifty  stalk,  would  he  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
sheep,)  in  so  much  water,  as  when  it  is  sulTicienlly 
boiled,  there  shall  be  two  or  three  gallons  of  liquor; 
let  it  become  sutlieiontly  cool;  then  open  the  wool 
along  the  centre  of  the  neck  and  back  of  the  sheep, 
and  with  a  bunch  of  tow  or  some  other  spongy  sub- 
stance, put  on  the  decoction  until  the  skin  hi-comes 
thoroughly  U'.oistened  therewith — and  in  a  short  time 
the  ticks  will  all  be  destroyed,  and  the  sheep,  in- 
stead of  pulling  out  and  wasting  their  wool,  by 
fruitless  exertions  of  self-defence,  will  become  easy 
and  contenteil,  and  suffer  their  fleeee  to  remain  to 
be  taken  off'  by  the  shearers. 

For  many  years,  I  have  taken  this  method  with 
my  sheep,  just  before  the  time  of  their  lambing, 
and  have  always  found  it  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
I  very  much  dislike  the  foolish  practice  of  chewing, 
snuffing  and  smoking  the  poisonous  weed — at  least 
no  better  reason  can  be  given  for  so  doing  than 
fashion  or  (brce  of  habit — yet  I  annually  riiise  a 
few  plants  for  the  benefit  of  my  sheep,  and  would 
recommend  to  every  one  who  keeps  these  useful 
animals,  to  do  the  same.  A  Yeoman. 


not 


-though  .  fired  U,  and  mad^^X'SV:^^       ST^S'he  t^k  '^    uTK'  "f 
1,1  ■        j'      1  grant  that  he  u  orks  well;  but  he  is  ha 

hghtsoii,  but  partly  i^^^^<^-\f^or;z^'z^c^:^'^-}^v^  ,  .  ^ 

•     ■  ■" .    -  -  ..         •  ,    .    ,  (loise  01  any  other  blood;  but  he  wants  the  proper 


red.     The  second  year  I  had 


RACING, 

Uccmmncndiilion   nf,   as  a  means  of  improving  the 

breed  of  horses — condemned. 
Mr.  Editor, 

In  your  last  paper,  I  read,  with  some  degree  of 
surprise,  a  recommendation  o(  racing  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  breed  of  horses.  Wliat  next?  .Shall 
we  have  boxing  for  the  improvement  of  men,  and 
cock  fighting  for  the  improvement  of  pouUrifi  To 
say  tlie  least  of  it,  such  a  scheme  does  not  apjiear 
to  me  to  suit  the  columns  of  a  paper  devoted  to 
agriculture,  rural  economy  and  the  useful  arts. 

If  the  improvement  desired  is  for  useful  (not 
gambling,)  pur|)oses,  the  means  proposed  are  inade- 
quate. Virginia  h.as  long  been  famous  for  her  cours- 
ers— Do  we  find  her  breed  improved?  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  good  saddle  and  turf  horses,  her 
stock  is  baJ.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  never 
made  any  figure  on  the  turf,  yet  are  remarkable 
for  good  horses 

I  should  be  .sorry  to  lose  the  blood  of  the  English 
race-horse — ^^it  is  valuable  to  intermix  with  that  of 
less  noble  origin;  but  no  judge  will  pretend  that  a 

for  a  farm 
hard  to  keep  in 
good  condition.     He  will  travel  as  far  in  a  day  as  a 


But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  are  we,  without  con- 
tests on  the  turf,  to  ascertain  the  best  horses?  I 
reply,  by  inspection  and  Xha. petfmmancc  (not  on  tl 
turf,)  of  (heir  [irogcny.  These  contes(s  do  m 
afford  iiifailible  iiuans  of  ascertaining  superior  me- 
rit. Much  depends  on  keeping,  (raining,  riding — 
to  say  nothing  of  accidents,  corruption,  combina- 
tions, jockeying,  &c.  We  have  frequently  seen 
horses,  whose  powers  appeared  to  change  with 
their  owners:  a  single  second  may  give  the  purse: 
hut,  surely,  the  horse  who  wins  "by  that  space  of 
time,  is  not  proved  to  be  belter  than"  his  competitor. 
Eclipse  won  the  great  race  at  New  York — yet  every 
Southerner  believed  Henry  the  best  horse. 

The  most  fanious  racers  do  not  always  produce 
the  best  colts.  Instances  will  occur  to  every  gentle- 
man who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 

Horse  racing  is  attendcii  w  ith  so  many  evils,  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  revived.  It  has  been  gra- 
dually going  out  of  fashion  for  twenty  years;  and  is 
so  completely  so,  at  this  time,  that  litdies  arc  hardly 
ever  seen  on  the  course. 

Your  paper  is  calculated  to  be  highly  useful  to 
the  great  body  of  the  peojjle,  the  farm"ers  of  the 
United  States.  Let  them,  their  wives  and  children, 
remain  at  home.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  invite 
them  to  the  race  course.  Teach  us  how  to  enrich 
our  lands,  and  increase  our  domestic  comO)rts;  to 
improve  our  minds  and  our  morals;  and  do  not  fear 
but  we  will  find  more  innocent  umnscmc:its  than 
hm:^e  racing,  and  those  (hat  invariably  attend  t<— and 
that  we  will  breed  good  horses,  although  the  art  of 
racing  shoidd  be  lost.  '■■Do  no  evil  that  ifood  may 
come." — "Time  is  money.'' — Both  time  and  money 
are  valuable. — Let  them  not  be  icasted  in  the  trnin- 
ing  stable  and  on  the  race  course. 

MaiytandjJilmj  t>,  I82b.  A  Farmer. 


seasons;  had  to  put  half,  or  more  of  my  ground,  in!  ,.,;„„,•„,.  ,1  ,      t-      .i  .  S     ■ 

turnips.     The  third  and  last,  1   had  abundance  of!. ""''^".'°': 'l"= '^"*"^'  J"'  l'^<^  "''^S°".'  heavy  horses 


plants,  new  ground,  and  light  soil.  I  planted  the 
lirincipal  part  without  rains,  as  before  stated.  I  had 
three  tobacco  houses,  one  very  large,  to  re-hang, 
strip,  pack,  &.C.  in,  which  I  fi'rst  filled,  and  fired, 
and  cured  sixteen  hours  in  the  other  two;  filling 
each  eight  times. 

From  your  friend  and  verv  humble  servant. 

'  JOHN  HUGHES. 


Jt 


From  the  N.-w  Kneland  Farmer. 
TICKS  IN  SHEEP. 
IS  a  comrnon  thing  for  sheep  to  be  infested 


with   ticks,  which  frequently   prove    very   trouble 
some  to  them,  especially  in  the  spring  season  of  th( 


are  required:  not  a  drop  of  racing  blood  is  necessa 
ry  in  them.  Foi  the  cart  and  plough,  the  Cana- 
dian breed,  descended  from  the  English  cart  horse, 
areexeell-,  t'  Koi  the  saddle,  a  horse  of  mixed  blood 
(half  or  three-fourths  Enghsh,  half  or  fourth  coun- 
try blood.)  is  bfst.  Such  a  horse  is  fit  lor  almost 
any  use.  Good  coach  horses  are  produced,  by  a 
cross  of  the  race-horse,  on  a  well  formed  Pennsylva- 
nia wagon  mare.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  breeds 
some  of  them  very  valuable,  that  require  no  fur- 
ther tests.  From  them,  gentlemen  may  have  horses 
of  any  form  or  gait,  according  to  their  particular 
fancies,  without  difficulty. 


FRO.M  THE  farmers'  .IOURNAL ENfi. 

ON  DRAINING  GRASS  OR  MEADOW  LAND. 

Sir,  -     Yorksliire,  March  n,  leZb. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  A.  B.,  of  la.st  week, 
relative  to  the  expense  of  draining  every  furrow,  if 
you  think  the  following  worth  insertion,  you  will 
oblige  a  friend  to  agricultural  improvement,  (espe- 
cially such  as  comes  within  the  reach  of  small  oc- 
cupiers,) by  giving  the  following  a  place  in  your 
paper. 

With  a  common  plough  open  the  furrows,  in  the 
bottom  and  centre  of  which  take  out  the  earth  from 
two  to  three  inches  wide  and  (bur  to  six  deep,  by 
cutting  the  sides  with  a  common  flat  spade,  and 
clearing  the  drain  with  a  narrow  tool  made  for  the 
purpose,  then  simply  returning  the  sod  into  its 
place.  The  soil  which  comes  out  is  so  trifling,  and 
generally  so  tender,  that  after  two  or  three  frosty 
nights  it  will  brush  in  and  improve  the  surface. 

I  have  tried  this  method,  and  wherever  a  fall  can 
be  got  for  the  water  at  the  outlet,  find  it  to  answer 
admirably,  and  the  expense  to  be  much  less  than 
that  of  common  gripping.  B.  C. 

N.  B.  With  a  simple  implement,  which  might  be 
made  to  cut  both  sides  at  once,  and  from  nine  to  fif- 
teen inches  at  a  stroke,  the  e.xpense  might  be  stilf 
further  reduced. 


*  .Some  will  be  lor  sale  at  ttic  Cattle  Show. 


ON  DRAINING. 

Sir,  Ilanslope^.Mnrch  IS,  IS25. 

Considering  it  a  sort  of  duty  that  each  of  your 
readers  should  contril)ute  his  mite  of  information  on 
agricultural  subjects,  pro  bono  publico,  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power,  I  am  induced  to  acquaint  your  cor- 
respondent A.  B.,  in  your  last  number,  "with  the 
method  of  draining  practised  in  Buckingham.shire, 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  as  it  seems  to  me  a 
great  improvement  Ujion  the  stone  drains,  inasmuch 
as  it  saves  three  fourlhs  of  the  expense,  and  will 
last,  it  is  said,  from  (weiitv  to  thirty  rears, 


cs 
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The  dniius  me  tut  nmcli  in  the  same  manner  A.  |  or  partial;  and  if  those  -who  have  bestowed  so  much 
B  descrihes;  only,  instead  of  stone,  old  turf  is  used  |  pains  to  show  the  injustice  with  which  tlie  ascricul- 
— and  h<reii'i  is  the  saving  of  expense.  The  turf  isl  tural  poor  have  been  treated,  have  the  opportunity 
du"  of  tlie  thickness  of  six  inches,  sloping  on  both 'of  seein;;  this  journal,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of 
sides  so  as  to  be  about  four  inches  broad  at  top. jturnins;  over  its  pas,es.  they  will  find  their  sympa- 
and  eiKht  at  bottom.  It  is  laid  in  the  drain  with  the [  thy  and  tlieir  labours  no  longer  necessary,  for  our 
topside   downwards,   bein^;- formed  so  as;  county   reports   continue    to  testily  the   in.provuiK 


green  or       ,     - 

to  lit  the  drain  close  as  a  wedge,  leavini;:  a  space  of 

about  six  inches  under  the  turf  lor  the  drain  water. 

In  lurrow-drainins,-,  the  rule  is  to  make  liie  drains 
IS  inches  deep;  i.  c,  6  inches  lielow  tli  turf.  6  inches 
for  the  turf,  and  6'  inches  above  the  turf,  which  is  to 
be  covered  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  drain,  so 
as  to  prevent  tiie  plou^jh  from  catchins  and  displacing 
the  turf.  The  top  of  the  di-ain  is  made  ten  inches 
wide,  gradually  sloping  on  both  sides,  so  that  the 
bottom  may  not  exceed  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width.  The  turf  is  generally  cut  about  a 
foot  long.  The  prices  here  are  from  lOd  to  Is.  the 
chain  of  '2i  yards. 

Draining  every  farrow  is  the  universal  practice  m 
this  quarter;  and  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  it 
has,  in  many  instances,  repaid  the  expense  the  first 
Tear.  The  turf  must  \n:  a  firm  soil— a  Clayey  soil 
IS  the  best,  for  a  soil  of  a  loose  .texture  is  apt  to 
treak  in.  Hoping  I  have  made  myself  iutelligiblc 
to  your  correspondent, 

1  remain,  sir,  vour  well  wisher, 

A  Sjiall  Farmer. 


P.-OB-AXi    rC0'J*?03WSJ". 


condiiion  of  country  ailairs;  and   if  interiueddlers, tj,|,i,gr,  for  the  tobacco 


Timber  and  Fences — how  best  economised. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  sat  in  ray  porch  I  could  bu* 
remark  the  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farrr^s,  and   the  consequent  destruction  of 


be  not  allowed  to  arrest  the  good  in  progress,  a  few 
years  more  may  render  the  reno\'ation  complete. 


crop,  the  only  crop  that 


MONEY  PREMIUMS. 

Sir, — I  wish  every  success  to  the  patriotic  exer 
tions  of  my  brother  farmers  in   Frederick  county.  | 
Their  cattle  show,  on  the  26th  and  iJ7th  inst.  will 
be  a  good  one;  but,  1  hiid  wished,  for  the  honour  of 


now  rewards  the  farmer  for  liis  toil  and  labour;  yet 
1  could  not  but  regret  the  loss  of  our  forests  they 
are  so  rapidly  disappearing.  On  my  mind  it  pro- 
duced this  enquiry:  what  are  we  to  do  for  rails,  o» 
our  present  system  of  fiirming?  My  farm  consists 
of  about  360  acres  of  arable  land,  divided  ii.  nine 
fields  which  aracultivated  on  this  system,  (in  which 
!  have  ereatly  changed  a  poor  farm  to  one  of  con- 
idenihlp  productiveness,)  viz.    two  fields  in  corn. 


OK  THE  VALUE  OF  CLAV  ASHES, 
gj^  March  15,  1825. 

As  vour  journal  is  ever  open  to  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects,  especially  those  cah-ulated  to 
promote  its  improvement,  I   beg  leave  to  give  you 
the  result  of  an  experiment  tried  by  a  friend  of  mine 
with  clay  ashes,  as  a  manure.     In  the  year  18-2-2, 
he  worked  a  piece  cf  land  containing  six  acres,  and 
drilled  it  thirty  inches  asunder:    he  manured  six 
di-ills  alternately  throughout  the   field,  with  rotten 
dun"'  and  clay  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  of 
dung  and  forty-five  loads  of  ashes  pf  r  acre.     It  was 
sown  with  Swede  and  cominon  turnijis;  both  were 
an  excellent  crop.     The  parts  manured  with  a.shes 
were  quite  as  good  as  the  other.     The  crop  was 
carted  ofl",  and  the  land  sown  with  «-heat,  and  seeded 
down   the   following  spring;   the  wheat   crop   was 
equally  good,  and  the  seeds  a  very  heavy  one,  espe- 
cially ^vhere  the  ashes  ^^■cre  put.     The  field  is  now 
Bown  with  wheat,  and  those  parts  manured  with  the 
ashes,  look  more  luxuriantly  at  present  than  the 
others  which  had  been  dunged.     The  expense  of 
coal  and  labour  to  burn  the  ashes,  amounted  to  a 
little  less  than  five  pence  per  cubic  yard:  coal  cost 
eight  shiUings  per  ton,  exclusive  of  hauUng.    Where 
coal  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate,  turf, 
with  a  small  portion  of  wood,  will  answer  every 
purpose  to  burn  the  clay,  except  that  it  will  cost  a 
little  more  in   manual  labour.     My  friend  has  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  burning  clay  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  he   ever  failed 
of  having  a  good  crop  from  it.     1  am  quite  con- 
vinced, that  were  the  system  of  burning  clay  or  soil 
more  practised,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth.     Any  further  information  may 
be  had  by  directing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  A.  B.,  Post- 
office,  Penkridge,  St:iftordshire. 

If  you  think  this,  Mr.  Editor,  Avorthy  a  place  in 
vour  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it. 

The  land  where  tliis  experiment  was  tried,  is  a 
very  tenacious  clay,  and  what  is  called  poor  land. 
1  remain  yours,  A.  B. 


the  state,  that  no  society  in  Manjltml  would  offer  [three  fields  in  wheat.  Cone  a  fallow,')  and  four  fieldi 
premiums  in  money;  for  I  thought  no  Maryland] j„  ^i^yer,  hvo  of  whi.h  are  for  pasture  and  two  for 
farmer  would  accept  of  one  m  the  shape  of  sordld\^^^^  scythe.  To  save  timber,  time,  and  labour,  1  am 
lucre.  \\  ould  not  a  man  ol  true  refinement  sooner  |  at,out  ^  pursue  a  plan  that  I  have  been  dollberating 
have  some  httle  trophy,  however  trifling  in  amount,!  pon  ^^j  j^^  ^^.^|^|^  j  „^j|^j.  j  ^^^  ^^^  only  savii 
that  he  might  hand  clown  Irom  father  to  son,  than  j  i,,i,o,jr,  but  bestow  the  labour  on  the  land  tliat  the 

fencing  now  requires,  which,  with  the  cutting,  maul- 
ing, hauling,  and  putting  up,  is  considerable.  It  i* 
simply  this:  divide  the  farm  in  four  fields  of  90  acres' 
each,  one  in  corn,  one  in  wheat,  and  two  in  clover. 
I  would  divide  a  grass  field  each  year,  to  aflford  bro 
shifts  for  pasture,  which  would  be  sufficient  until 
after  harvest.  This  fence  of  convenience,  as  I  shall 
term  it,  can  be  moved  and  put  up  in  three  days 
complete.  I  address  my  brother  farmers,  more  to 
call  their  attention  to  this  object,  and  with  a  hope 
of  producing,  perhaps,  some  better  plan. 

Ibtk  March,  1825.  H. 


fifty  dollars  in  money? 

It  is  a  curious  moral  fact,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  labours  of  husbandry  are  jierformed  by  slave 
population,  this  sentiment  of  preference  for  perma- 
nfut  premiums,  and  indifference,  if  not  contempt 
for  pecuniary  rewards  as  the  prize  of  excellence, 
will  be  found  to  prevail.  G. 
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Female  organs  p-edominal'mg 
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STRAWBERRY  BLOSSOMS; 

llie  co'imiunic:it-.on  of  M  ,  in  last  Farmer, 


AGRICULTURAL    PBOSPERIxy    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  Editor  of  the  London  Farmers'  Journal,  in 
a  late  number,  remarks — "It  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion we  perceive  Uiat  the  amelioration  in  the  condi 
tioB  of  the  fsuTners,  and  their  labourers,  is  not  local 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  "Phillips's 
History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables." 

'•Wine  made  from  these  roots,  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Malmsey  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  than 
any  other  Avine;  it  is  made  ^vith  litOe  expense  or 
trouble,  and  only  requires  to  be  kept  a  few  years,  to 
make  it  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  it  is  whole- 
some to  the  body:  yet  fashion  induces  us  to  give 
pounds  for  foreign  wines,  when  we  can  obtain  ex- 
cellent wines  of  our  own  country  for  as  many  shil- 
lings." 

Being  in  the  habit  of  making  a  variety  of  wines, 
and  giving  the  subject  much  attention,  I  willingly 
bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
statement.  Parsnip  wine  surpasses  the  other  home- 
made wines  in  the  same  ratio  of  excellence  that  East 
India  Madeira  is  superior  to  Cape. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  leave,  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  to  offer  to  the 
public  specific  directions  for  the  manufacture  of 
Parsnip  wine:  there  not  being,  to  my  knowledge^ 
one  published  receipt  on  the  subject 

To  every  4  lbs.  of  Parsnips,  cleaned  and  quar- 
tered, put  one  g-allon  of  water;  boil  them  till  they 
are  quite  tender,  drain  them  through  a  sieve,  but 
do  not  bruise  them,  as  no  remedy  would  clear  the 
wine  afterwards.  Pour  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and 
PresertatIo.w  of  Seeds. — ^The  late  Dr.  Rox-  to  each  gallon  add  .3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  and  half  an 
burgh,  when  in  India,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  ounce  of  crude  tartar.  When  cooled  to  thetempe- 
habit  of  putting  up  the  various  seeds,  which,  among!  rature  of  7.t  degrees,  put  in  a  little  new  yeast;  let 
other  things,  he  wished  to  send  home  to  England,! it  stand  four  days  in  a  warm  room,  then  tun  it — 
in  an  envelope  of  eum  arable;  they  were  coated  i  The  mixture  should,  if  possible,  he  fermented  in  a 
with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum,  which  hardened  j  temperature  of  60  degrees.  September  and  March 
around  them;  and  he  was  informed  by  Sir  John,  are  the  best  seasons  for  making  the  «ine.  When 
Pringle,the  president  of  the  Royal  Societ)-,  that  the!  the  fermentation  has  subsided,  bung  down  the  cask. 


From  the  Long  hland  Patriot. 
Mr.  John  Gage,  of  Union,  a  few  years  ago. 
srafted  a  pear  upon  an  apple  scion,  in  his  garden. 
When  it  grew  up,  so  as  to  bear,  it  bore,  for  two 
years,  very  excellent  pears.  The  third  and  fourth 
year,  its  leaves,  which  formerly  were  those  of  a  pear 
tree,  changed  by  degrees,  to  those  of  an  apple  tree. 
'Hie  fifth  year, "and  ever  since,  it  has  borne  excel- 
lent apjiles.  This  has  been  related  to  me  by  at  least 
fifty  Of  the  most  respectable  men  on  the  spot,  who 
persotially  knew  it  to  be  true,  so  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  "its  correctness.  JOB  JOHNSTON. 


seeds  had  been  received  in  a  better  state  of  pre 
servation,  particularly  the- mimosas,  than  he  had 
ever  seen  the  same  kinds  arrive  from  countries 
equally  distant 


and  let  the  wine  stand  at  least  twelve  months  before 
bottUng.  ^ 

If  great  delicacy  of  flavour  be  not  indispensable, 
moist  sugar  may  be  substituted  for  loaf,  and  «om« 
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expense  thiTcby  avoided.  I)ul  liie  wi'.-.x:  i"-v;>  bt 
■made  H-itli  u;ooil  loaf,  or  emptied  lump  sugar,  and 
not  cost  more  tiian  T^d.  a  bottle! 

I  am,  sir,  vours,  &.c<  L.  S. 

P.  S.  If  some  scienfili  ■  person  would  favour  the 
public  with  a  cliemical  :inalysi.s  of  the  Parsnip,  it 
woulil  faeihtato  future  ex])iriiuents  in  the  nianufuc- 
ture  of  the  win  ■;  .inJ  from  which  e\pi  rinients  great 
improvements  might  rcasonahly  he  expected. 

[  Furiiiers'  Journal. 
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KAIL- WAYS,  CANALS,  ROADS,  Sy. 

No.  2. 

RIankikd  hav6  lone  observed  the  facility  with 
nhich  bodies  may  be  tr  in-spiirted  on  smooth,  hard, 
level  surfaces.  Ice,  vomhining  these  properties,  is 
frequently  used  as  an  advantageous  medium  of  con- 
Teyance.  In  the  removal  of  excavated  earth,  a 
line  of  boards  to  facilitate  (he  p;.Bs;ige  of  the  wheel- 
barroivs,  oilers  the  most  simple  f\iid  primitive  form 
of  the  rail-road,  rr.ilway,  or  (ram  road,  as  it  is  va- 
riously named,  and  .vppcars  to  liave  been  used  from 
a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  the  obstacles 
from  ruts,  stones,  and  other  inequalities  being  re- 
moved, much  is  effected  by  this  simple  contrivance. 

Lord  Guilfird,  in  describing  the  collieries  of 
Newcastle,  in  tlie  year  1676,  mentions  the  first  pa- 
rallel railway  of  wliich  any  description  is  on  re- 
cord.* It  was  entirely  composed  of  wood,  viz.  large 
beams  of  timber,  placed  parallel  at  the  distance  of 
four  feet,  which  space  for  the  horse  path  is  Ibund  to 
be  sufficient.  The  next  improvement  consisted  in 
plating  the  upper  surface  of  these  beams  with  iron, 
which  not  only  contributed  to  their  preservation, 
but  diminisiied  the  friction.  The  carnage  was  of 
enormous  size,  and  contained  the  whole  load,  the 
wheels  revolving  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
wooden  tracks,  and  the  road  to  the  river  Tj'ne 
being  on  a  declivity,  a  Xew  horses  easily  dragged 
the  car  to  the  place  of  destination.  In  the  year 
17t)6,  the  first  rails  of  cast  iron  were  made;  the 
length  of  each  rail  was  three  feet;  the  weight  was 
enormous  at  first,  as  the  load  continued  to  be  trans- 
ported in  one  carriage:  sleepers  of  wood  were 
placed  under  the  junction  of  each  piece,  a  Hat 
headed  nail,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  being 
driven  flush  into  an  aperture  left  for  that  purpose 
at  the  end  of  each  rail,  secured  it  in  the  proper  po- 
sition. A  flange  or  barrier  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
horizontal  rail,  cast  on  each  bar,  prevented  the 
ear  I'rom  de\iating  from  the  road,  and  materially 
contributed  to  the  strenu;th  of  the  railway;  some- 
times even  an  additional  flange  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose was  cast  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  iron,  in 
the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle^  where  it  could 
be  of  no  other  possible  utilit}-.  It  was  soon  disco- 
Tered  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  subdi- 
vide the  load  among  several  cars,  attached  to  each 
other  by  chains  or  ropes,  allowing  one  ton  only  to 
be  transported  by  each  car.  In  consequence,  the 
Jails  were  reduced  in  size,  preserving  the  original 
length  of  three  feet,  and  the  width  of  four  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  flange;  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness  was  found  amply  sufficient  to  resist  the 
diminished  pressure;  one  wheel  only  of  the  car  now 
(•esting  on  the  rail  at  the  same  moment,  it  sustained 
the  slight  weight  of  one  fourth  of  a  ton  only.  The 
wheels  of  the  cars  encountering  no  ob.stacles  (which 
on  common  roads  renders  wheels  of  large  dimen- 
sions necessary,)  arc  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
only  in  diameter. 

The  next  improvement  consisted  in  substituting 
small  stone  piers  or  props,  instead  of  those  wooden 
supports,  which  were  very  subject  to  decay;  a  hole 
**" " ■ —  '  ■ 

*  See  Stevenson's  tssay  on  ttaii  Koads. 


.rilui  into  (he  centre  of  this  stone,  admitted  a 
woollen  plug,  into  which  the  nail  was  driven  as  be- 
fore, this  pii  r  is  always  inserted  to  a  depth  greater 
than  tiie  jienetraiion  of  frost,  and  sufllcient  to  insure 
a  sulid  foundation. 

SometiuiPs   the   railway-tracks  are  composed   of, 
convex  or  concave   bars;  the  wheels  of  the  cars,  to  [  Newcastle,  about  the  year  !?!)«.     A  ju/li  pressure 
which  a  cornspoiulin:;  curvature  is  eiven,  prevetits  steam  engine,  drawiu:;  in  its  trwin   numerous  cars. 


and  Wales,  having  beei,  t.\iculeil  prior  to  ilu;  ini 
provemenl  of  1815.  are  of  the  flat  cast  iron  species. 
In  Scotland,  the  reverse  prevails. 

The  dawn  of  an  invention,  wliich  promises  re- 
sults far  more  iinporl.uit  and  beneficial  than  any 
heretofore  attenipted.  lirst  made  its  appearance  near 


any  deviation  from  the  ro.id,  the  flanges  are  conse- 
quently unnecessiry:  This  form  is  more  advanta- 
geous (ban  the  flat  rail.  The  concave  rail  is.  how- 
ever, liable  to  (Ills  objection:  water,  soil  and  other 
otjslacles  «re  freijuently  retained  in  the  cavitj'. 


was  at  that  period  in  succissfiil  operation,  tlthers 
were  soon  constru':ted  in  various  purts  of  Kn;cl  ^nd; 
but  for  seven  and  t'venty  years  many  unsuccesslul 
attempts  were  made  to  imju'ove  this  cumbrous  ve- 
hicle. Very  recently,  these  effnrts  have  been  crown- 


An  atlenipt  has  l.een  made  to  substitute  a  single  led  with  the  most  complete  success  in  Great  I!ni.<in. 
bar  of  iron  in  place  of  the  two  tracks  usually  re- j  This  prodigious  power  can  now  be  ol)tained,  in  a 
quired,  'i'lie  weight  is  suspended  from  the  bar, 'great  measure,  divested  of  its  unwieldy  unvity, 
and  tlie  friction  consi.lerabiy  diminished;  but  this  i  lor  a  very  slight  expen.se.  The  bemlit  ansiii^' from 
pla:i  has  not  succeedeii  in  practice.  the  locomotive  engine   in  England,  has  occasioned 

A  very  gr-at  improvement  was  effected  in  1815,  the  remark,  that  a  rail  ro:id  without  locomotive  en- 
by  Mr  Jtssup,  the  son-in  law  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  gines,  resembles  a  ca»al  boat  propelled  by  the  agen- 
Smeaton:  this  renders  all  treatises  on  rail  ro  ids,  cy  of  oars,  unassisted  by  horses.* 
prior  to  this  period,  of  comparatively  little  value  in  It  is  confidentlj  expected  by  many  persons  that 
estinnting  their  use.  He  increased  their  utility '  (he  Gas  Vacuum  Engine,  recently  invented  by  Mr. 
forty  or  lifty  per  cent,  by  in(roducing  a  new  form  of;  Browne,  will  supersede  even  (he  "steam  engine,  par- 
rail.  Rejecting  the  flat  rail  of  four  inches  in  width,  ticularly  on  rad-roads;  the  great  portability,  safety 
he  placed  a  wrought  iron*  bar,  one  inch  and  a  half  and  economy  of  this  engine,  would  eeem  to  au- 
in  thickness,  edgeways,  omitting  the  Mange,  for  thorize  this  expectation.  It  is  stited  that  a  s« /lorse 
which  a  subs(itute  was  cast  on  the  wheels  of  the  poii-cr  engine,  if  supplied  with  portable  gas,  will 
car.  The  advantage  of  this  alteration  was  a  can-^iceigh  only  one  hundred  pounds;  and  (in  England.) 
siderable  diminution  of  friction,  from  the  narrow i  be  mahitained  at  the  same  expense  now  required 
surface  to  ivhich  the  wheels  were  now  applied;  on; for  two  horses  alone.  Sanguine  expectations  of 
this  edge,  sand,  stones  and  other  impediments  will! success  are  entertained,  and   the  sum  of  20(1.000?. 

not  remain.     The  rail  was  not  as  liable  to  break,]  vested  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it  in  practice. 

and  from  this  superior  arrangement  for  strength,  a;  Until  (he  resul(  of  tliis  experiment  be  accurately 


smaller  quantity  of  iron  was  sufficient.  The  rails 
could  now  be  made  of  grea(  length,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  joints  at  every  pier;  a  clamped  joint, 
with  rivets  and  washers,  was  used:  this  joint  will 
not  un.screw,  or  work  loose.  Common  bar  iron,  of 
one  ineli  and  a  half  in  thickness,  three  or  four  broad, 
and  eiglit  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  supported,  every 
three  feet  by  props,  was  ascertained  to  be  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose  without  alteration.  Al- 
lowance is  always  made  for  the  alteration  in  length 
produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature.  This 
road  was  executed  at  Tindall  Fell,  in  Cumberland.! 
The  wheels  are  more  subject  to  wear  on  this  plan 
than  on  the  flat  rail,  but  do  not  injure  the  road  to 
an  equal  extent  as  they  are  more  easily  repaired 
than  the  rail  tracks,  this  objection  has,  therefore, 
little  force.  On  a  flat  and  level  railway,  the  per- 
formance of  horses  varies  extremely,  ranging  from 
fotir  to  eiglU  tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour. 
On  (he  edge  railwa}',  when  level,  from  seven,  to  ele- 
ven Ions  have  been  drawn  with  the  above  velocit3'.} 
On  the  level  edge  road  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  a 
horse  draws  ten  ton  and  a  half  at  this  rate.||  In  all 
these  cases,  the  weight  of  the  cars  is  included. 
The  majority  of  rail-roads  at  present  in  England 


*  Sometimes  cast  iron  is  used  in  this  form. 

t  See  Jessup's  Essay  on  Rail  Roads. 

J  The  treatises  published  in  England  generally  under- 
rate the  advantages  of  railways;  this  is  in  consequence 
of  the  railways  being  usually  of  the  flat  species:  the 
majority  of  books  on  this  subject,  were  written  prior 
to  the  invention  of  the  edge  rail,  and  those  in  which 
the  edge  rail  is  mentioned,  were  written  prior  to  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  discovered.  The 
load  of  1 1  tons,  which  was  drawn  four  miles  an  hour 
on  the  improved  and  level  edge  railway,  mentioned 
above,  may  be  drawn  on  any  other,  constructed  on  the 
same  principles.  It  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  as 
the  standard. 

II  This  railway,  composed  of  one  set  of  tracks,  cost 
only  660i.  per  mile.  See  the  description  by  the  engi- 
neer, in  the  Supplement  to  the  Edinburg  Encyclopae- 
dia. The  bars,  by  an  ingenious  process,  are,  (although 
many  feet  in  length,)  wrpught  into  a  scries  of  con- 
tinuous segments  of  circles:  the  springing  points  are 
at  the  distance  of  every  three  feet,  and  are  supported 
|by  pier»^-an  admirable  disposition  for  strength. 


known,  any  calculations  founded  on  this  engine, 
will  be,  if  not  visionary,  at  least  premature.  In 
Great  Britain,  rail-mads  are  more  numeroris  than 
camds;  about  107  of  the  latter  are  at  present  finish- 
ed, and  nearly  200  of  the  former — the  aggregate 
length  of  which  exceeds  1500  miles:  and  several 
companies  have  recently  been  organized,  four  of 
whom  alone  propose  additions,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  almost  equal  2,000  miles  extra.t  These 
speculations  have  excited  great  alarm  to  the  holders 


*  The  locomotive  steam  engine,  is  high  pressure,  witli 
two  cylinders;  it  requires  no  condenser:  it  re-acts  by 
means  of  the  revolving  cog-wheel  on  the  protuberances 
cast  for  the  purpose,  on  the  side  of  one  or  both  of  the 
rails;  sometimes  a  third  rail  is  cast  for  this  purpose. — 
The  weight  of  the  engine  is  supported  by  tb?  smootii 
wheels  alone;  the  cog  wheels  only  propel  the  weight. 
The  wheels  of  the  carriage  traverse  the  smooth  and  pa- 
rallel rails;  no  fly  is  required,  as  the  momentum  of  the 
engine  is  substituted  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
cars  which  the  engine  is  capable  of  drawing,  varies,  of 
course,  with  its  power.  An  eight  horse  power  is  ca- 
pable of  drawing  fifty  of  the  cars  in  the  plates — eack 
car,  including  the  load,  weighing  1  ton.  On  a  railway 
calculated  for  the  locomotive  engine,  and  which  is 
made  very  strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
(from  I  to  6  tons,)  each  car  weighs  from  3  to  <1  tons. 
^  road  of  this  description  costs  100  to  200  pc  cent,  more 
ttian  is  required  lelien  tiorse  power,  or  tfie  li^lit  gas  engine  is 
\ised.  It  is  probable  that  some  recent  improvements  in 
diminishing  the  weight  of  the  steam  engine,  may  re- 
duce this  expense. 

Many  erroneous  accounts,  relative  to  the  advantages 
of  railways  furnished  with  locomotive  engines,  or 
horses,  have  been  republished  in  this  country,  from  the 
English  journals. 

Many  of  the  statements  made  are  contrary  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  philosophy.  These  accounts 
are  to  be  distrusted,  as  they  proceed  from  persons  inte- 
rested to  deceive  the  public.  Publications  of  an  oppo- 
site tenor,  containing  innumerable  falsehoods,  have 
been  published  by  canal  proprietors,  and  others  in 
Great  Britain,  whose  interests  will  be  injured  by  the 
adoption  of  the  railway  system.  The  journals,  on  both 
sides,  teem  with  falsehood  and  error. 

t  A  few  of  the  contemplated  rail-roads  will  be  meir- 
tioned:  the  tirst  is  to  extend  from  London  to  Edinburg, 
the  distance  about  400  miles;  by  the  rail-road  near  600; 
branches  arc  to  communicate  with  the  several  tows^ 
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of  canal  stocks,  and  a  consequent  de|ireciatlon  of  Ibrm,  on  all  similar  wooden  structures 
tlie  shares  lias  already  occurreil.  One  of  tlie  rival 
rail-roads  will  be  constructed  parallel  to  a  srec.t 
leading  canal,  and  llius  exliiliit  an  excellent  test  of 
their  comparative  advantages.  Rail-roads  are  al- 
most imknown  beyond  the  limits  of  (ireat  Uritain. 
On  the  contineutof  F.urope,  tliey  are  called,  ;«((• 
eminence,  the  British  roads.  In  the  city  of  IMilan, 
however,  I  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  streets  were  provided  with  granite  ways;  the 
species  of  stone  used  lor  this  purpose,  is  the  hard 
and  compact  red  granite  of  the  Laggo  IVIaggiore, 
laid  in  masses  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  width  and  thickness. 
In  the  broad  streets  near  the  cathedral,  four  paral- 
lel roads  are  thus  formed;  the  intervening  space  is 
paved  in  the  usual  manner.*  In  the  United  States  no 
extensive  railways  exist;  on  some  of  our  bridges  in 
Pennsylvania,  arude  railway  or  track  for  the  wheels 
of  carriages,  is  provided;  the  uniformity  of  motion 
thus  produced,  occasionina;  n6  conciissioa,  ought  to 
recommend  their   adoption     —   ~ 


a  more   improved 


adjacent  to  the  route.  Tlie  proprietors  are  sanguine  in 
Hieir  exrectalions  that  cual  may  be  carried  by  land 
from  Newcastle  to  London,  cheaper  tlian  by  the  col- 
liers plying  on  the  coast.  The  capital  of  this  company 
is  stated  to  be  -',500,000/.  The  second  is  from  London 
to  Liverpool,  by  Birmingham— capital  2,000,000(.  The 
third  is  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol— the 
eapital(  1,500,000;.)  was  subscribed  in  Birmingham  in 
six  hours.     The  fourth  is  from  Manchester  to  Liver 

pool capital  400,000t. — distance  nearly  33  miles.    The 

expense  required  for  these  roads  is  much  greater  than 
for  the  roads  previously  described — and  for  these 
reasons;  four  sets  of  tracks  are  required— one  for  the 
going,  and  one  for  the  returning  trade;  and  two  for  the 
carriages  conveying  the  mail  and  passengers,  at  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  than  is  convenient  on  the  other  tracks. 
The  iron  rails  are  much  larger,  and  of  course  more  ex- 
pensive, than  those  usually  employed— this  is  required 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  engine,  (6  tons;)  this  addi- 
tional expense  may  be  stated,  probably,  at  100  to  200 
per  cent.  Locomotive,  and  stationary  steam  engines, 
near  inclined  planes,  are  also  included  in  these  esti- 
mates; and  in  some  few  cases,  even  land  for  erecting 
warehouses  for  the  use  of  the  company.  The  late  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  price  of  iron  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, amounting  to  100  per  cent,  and  occasioned  by 
the  great  demand  in  consequence  of  the  new  rail- 
roads, as  stated  in  a  letter  to  a  respectable  mercantile 
house  in  this  city,  dated,  Birmingham,  Jan.  IS,  1825,) 
explains  the  expensive  estimates  for  these  roads. 

A  rail-road  is  constructing  near  Edinburg,  extending 
six  miles,  with  an  inclined  p'.ane,  and  a  stationary 
twent^-  horse  power  engine,  with  tour  locomotive  en- 
gines of  six  horse  power  each:  the  expense  will  amount 
to  24,000;.  deducting  the  engines — equivalent  to3,200;. 
or  about  §13,400  per  mile. 

» In  consequence  of  this  excellent  arrangement,  the 
inhabitants  escape  that  excruciating  uproar,  indicted 
on  us  in  such  abundance  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  every  cart.  The  facility  with  which  one  horse 
can  transport  tlic  weight  usually  drawn  by  ten,  the  ab- 
sence in  a  great  measure  of  dust  and  mud,  the  greater 
duration  of  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  little 
wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are  subject  on  these  stone 
railways,  (which  are  adapted  to  every  species  of  vehi- 
cle,) ous;ht  forcibly  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  them 
to  our  city  councils. 

.\n  improvement,  in  economically  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, has  actually  been  put  in  practice  in  Linlithgow, 
and  other  to>vns'in  the  same  district,  in  Scotland.  It 
consists  in  placing  stones,  of  ten  inches  cube,  in  the 
■usual  direction  of  the  wheel  tracks.  The  e:rj:ense  Is 
only  six  shillings  a  i/m-d,  or  52Si.  per  mile,  for  tico  courses, 

composina;  one   set. See  Stevenson's   Essay  on    Rail- 

Itoads. 

On  a  hill  in  Glasgow,  where  the  difficulty  of  ascent 
was  great,  an  iron  railway  for  ordinary  carts,  wa> 
placed  for  the  use  of  those  ascending  the  hill;  a  weight 
can  be  drawn  on  this  track  up  hill,  with  the  same  fa- 


Small  rail- 
ways of  stone  also  exist  in  front  of  s,  vcral  of  the 
houses  containing  hre  engines  in  this  city.  A  wooden 
rail  track,  which  has  proved  very  efficacious,  is  at 
present  in  operation,  under  the  direction  of  that 
excellent  engineer,  INlr.  Randell,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  excavated  earth  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  canal,  below  Pliikuklphia.  A  wooden 
railu  ay.  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  ice  from  the 
bank  cl'  the  river,  where  the  depot  was  established, 
to  the  shipping  in  the  Delaware,  was  introduced  by 
our  enterprizing  citizen,  Turner  Camac,Esq.  whose 
early,  repeated  and  successful  eflorts  to  promote  in- 
ternal improvements,  entitle  him  to  our  gratitude. 
A  model  of  a  railway  several  hundred  feet  in  length 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Stephens,  (the  gentleman 
who  recently  applied  for  permission  to  construct 
a  railway  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia.)  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  launch  of 
every  large  vessel,  is  an  exhibition,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  prodigious  effects  resulting  from  a  species  of 
railway,  viz.  the  ship's  ways. 

Additional  improvements  in  railways  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated;  perhaps  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  may  succeed  in  preventing 
the  oxydalion  of  iron,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
has  already  succeeded  with  other  metals.     In  this 
event,  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  from 
polishing  the  surface  of  railways,  is  obvious.     Ano- 
ther improvement  may  be  effected  with  the  cars.    In 
Great  Britain,  they  are  made  of  prodigious  strength, 
frequently  weighing  half  a  ton,  the  load  composing 
the  remaining  hidf!     The  usual  weight  of  the  cars 
is  one  third  of  the  whole.     A  common  cart,  weigh- 
ing 700  weight,  if  strongly  constructed,  can  easily 
transport  three  tons  over  a  rough  road,  subjected  to 
great  and  unequal  strains  and  concussion;  although 
this  is  much  more  than  the  usual  load:  on  a  rail- 
road the  strain  is  always  equal,  and  concussion  ne- 
ver occurs.     If,  therefore,  a  common  cart  can  trans- 
port a  load  about  eight  times  its  weight,  how  much 
easier  could  a  railway  cart  support,  perhaps,  even 
ten  times  its  weight?*     \N'ooden  wheels  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  those  of  cast  iron,  now 
employed.     Smaller   axles,   and,  perhaps,   friction 
wheels,  w  ill  considerably  diminish  the  friction.  This 
diminution  of  weight  in  these  vehicles,  will  add  one 
third  the  eff<;ct  of  rail-roads.     The  heavy  ring  usu- 
ally cast  on  the  periphery  of  the  ivheels,  used  on 
edge  railways,  may  be  dispensed  with;  and  a  small 
metallic  potnter  attached  to   the  body  of  the  car, 
which  will  occasion  comparatively  less  friction,  will 
form   an   advaniageous   substitute.      This   pointer 
consists  of  a  spike  or  a  small  iron  axletree,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  aod  the  main  axletree 
— it  is  parallel  to  the  wheels,  and  at  the  distance 
of  three  inches  from  them,  at  the  lower  extremity; 
it  is  bent  at  right  angles,  (in  a  horizontal  direction.) 
and  terminates  in  a  point,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  edge  rail;  the  elbow,  or  bend,  may 
be  omitted,  and  a  small  horizmdul  wheel,  of  seven 
niches  in  diameter,  revolving  on  the  side,  instead  of 
the  pointer,  will  diminish  the  friction:  both  of  these 
plans  have  been  tried  by  the  writer  with  models, 
and  have  perfectly  succeeded. 

Having  now  presented  this  historical  sketch  of 
rail-roads,  it  is  proposed  to  explain  some  of  their 
properties.  Although  on  a  level  track  a  horse  can 
transport  eleven  tons,  four  miles  per  hour;t  or  on 
a  descent  much  more,  if  the  angle  be  great;  in  some 
cases,  the  weight  can  be  transported, not  only  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  horse,  but  even  draw  up  a 


•This  experiment  has  been  tried  with  success,  -with 
a  model,  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

t  A.  weight  much  greater  than  this  is  reported  to  have 
been  transported  by  the  same  power;  but  not  having 


weight  by  the  jjower  thus  acquired— (this  is  effect 
ed  ill  many  districts  in  Great  Brit;iin,)  hut  in  asceiid 
!Hg,  (10  road,  or  other  contrivance,  can  possibl}'  ena- 
ble ;i  horse  to  elevate  a  greater  weight  perpendicu 
hiriij,  than  lii)  pomids,  at  the  rale  of  three  miles  aii 
hour,  friction  not  being  considered.     By  the  agency 
of  a  ]iulley.  (a  machine  with  the  minimum  of  flic 
tion)  al  out  100  |:ouiids,  has  been  raised  at  this  rate. 
Having  before  shown   that  «  horse  can  draw  on  an 
improved  and  level  edge  rail-mad.  chven  tons,  four 
viihs per  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  fourteen 
tons,  ul  three  miles  per  hour:  thcrelbre,  his  horizon- 
tal draught  is  to  his  perpendicular  draught,  in  effi- 
tiency,  as  280  is  to  1;  viz.  as  fourteen  tons  to  100 
we>»:ht. 

Any  angle  in  the  road  will  alter  the  power  of 
draught  in  proportion  to  the  deviation  of  that  an- 
gle from  ahortifliital  line;  and  as  the  mere  friction, 
independent  of  the  power  of  gravitation,  is  the  same 
at  all  angles;  by  the  alu.ve  data,  the  resistance,  in 
any  given  case,  may  be  easily  ascertained;  always 
observing  in  practice,  that  if  the  untile  be  considera- 
ble, a  horse  will  be  unable  to  raise  any  weight,  and 
sometimes  cannot  eiin  raise  himself 

By  these  data  ivE  ascertain  (what  is  confirmed  in 
practice,)  that  if  t/ie  elevation  in  a  mile  of  railroad 
be  equal  to  the  tr.o  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of 
the  length  thereof,  viz.  nearly  nineteen  feet,  it  \\\\l 
require  twice  tlie  power  to  elevate  (on  an  inclined 
plane  of  this  length  and  elevation.)  the  weight  drawn 
on  a  level,  by  a  given  power,  with  the  same  veloci- 
ty; or,  the  saixe  power  may  draw  half  the  weight 
with  the  same  velocity;  m;  the  same  weiglU  with 
hull  the  velocity. 

Hence  on  a  road,  with  this  angle  miiformly 
ascending,  it  will  require  two  horses  to  draw  the 
fourteen  tons  three  miles  per  hour. 

Hills,  whose  angle  of  ascent  is  moderate,  arc  not 
such  serious  obstacles  in  rail-roads,  as  many  erro- 
neously suppose:  this  is  apparent  from  tins  well 
known  law  of  gravitation,  that  bodies  gain  in  de- 
scending, exactly  the  poircr  expended  in  their  eleva- 
tion; hence  a  load  ^vliich,  on  a  level,  requires  two 
horses  to  transport  it,  will  on  an  ascent  of  nine  feet 
and  an  half  per  mile,  require  three;  but  after  ar- 
riving at  the  summit,  the  descent  to  the  same  level  can 
be  accomplished  by  one  only:  equal  in  the  total  dis- 
tance to  two  constantly  employed  to  draw  the  same 
weight  the  same  distance,  and  with  the  same  \e\o- 
city;  or  the  velocity  in  ascending  must  be  diminish- 
ed, but  in  descending  it  will  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion;  being  equal  on  an  average  to  the 
velocity  obtained  from  the  same  power  on  a  level. 
(See  note  8,  on  the  poiver  of  draught  of  horses  at 
different  velocities.)  This,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, does  not  obtain  in  practice;  but  the  variation 
from  the  theory  is  extremely  small,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  on  rail-roads.  In  other  roads,  the 
advantage  in  descending,  by  no  means  compen- 
sates for  the  fatigue  in  ascending.*  How  far  it  ina)' 
be  adviseable  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line  in  rail- 
roads to  preserve  a  level,  of  course  varies  with  se- 
veral circumstances.  On  a  level,  the  same  moving 
power  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  distance,  to  com- 
municate an  uniform  velocity.  Where  hills  of  great 
elevation  and  steepness  prevail,  the  changing  of 
horses  occasions  delay  and  extra  expense;  the  level 
railway  will  be  longer,  but  it  can  accommodate 
thereby  a  greater  extent  of  country;  but  it  will  be 
more  expensive.  If  the  commerce  transacled  be 
merely  sufficient  to  yield  interest  on  the  capital  re- 
quired fur  the  shorter  route,  that  should  be  adopted. 
If  tlie  trade  be  sufficiently  great  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  longer  level  route,  as  some  labour  will 
be  saved  thereby',  it  should  have  the  preference.  If 
the  angle  of  ascent  be  inconsiderable,  the  shorter 


cilitj-,  as  on  the  usual  level  stone  pavement:  this  is  a  ascertained  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  it  is  not 
fact  worthy  of  observation  by  the  proprietors  of  hilly  deemed  advisable  to  insert  them.- See  tne  Kcpurt  of 
tuhinikes — and  of  those  towns  whrrt  hills  occur.— See  die  Kngineer  on  the  Kailway  of  the  Karl  of  Gb-sgow  ■" 


Pictorcof  Glasgow. 


the  Edin.  supplement;  also,  Stevenson's  Essay. 


•On  a  Mc.\dams  turnpike,  the  effect  of  power  ap- 
plied horizontally  is  to  the  same  when  applitd  perpen- 
Idicularlv,  as  30  is  to  I. 
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should  be  adopted.  (It  has  not  been  found  expe- 
dient in  Ensl-md,  to  adopt  the  shortest  possible 
route  in  their  railivay.s.) 

Having  now  explained  some  of  the  properties  of 
a  railway;  it  is  intended  to  cou'paro  ihem  «ith 
roads  and  canals,  in  reference  to  Ihe  di\  ision  made 
in  (he  beuinnins  of  this  essay,  viz.  1.  F.xpeiise,  2.  Ex- 
pedition, .S.  Safety,  and  l.  ('ortaiiity. 


^:e^  )^L':^M'mi 


B\LTiM0RE,  Fridav,  May  iO,  lS-25. 


FREDERICK  CATFLE  SHOW. 

The  Frederick  County  Agricultural  Society  will  | 
hold  their  cattle  show,  i'air,  and  cxhiliition  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  &c.  at  the  Monocacy  Bridi^e 
Hotel,  three  miles  east  of  Frederick,  on  the  Balii- 
moTe  turnpike  road,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
26th  and  v!7th  May,  18.!5. 

-in  current  money. 


PREMIUMS- 


HORSES. 

For  the  best  stallion  calculated  to  improve  the 

breed  of  drausl't  horses, $10 

10 


Best  willo>v  work  basket, 2 

Second  best  do I 

Persons  having;  any  fine  article  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, of  any  adjoinini;  county,  arc  invited  to  pre- 
sent them  for  exhibition. 

Onlereil,  That  all   sul)scriptions  for  the  current 
year  be  paid  on  the  first  mornina;  of  the  show,  and 
any  persons  determined  (o  withdraw  from  the  society 
will  siicnify  it  to  the  secretary,  and  pay  their  respee 
tive  arrearages  to  the  treasurer. 

JOHN  M'PHERSON,  Prcst. 

There  ivill  be  ample  time  for  the  premium  stock) 
domestic  manufactures,  &.c.  to  come  down  from 
Frederick,  and  enter  the  lists,  at  the  Maryland  tavern 
on  the  1st  June.  Their  having;  taken  the  ])remium 
at  P'rederick  will  be,  of  itself,  stTons;  proof  of  their 
superiority,  and  j;ive  them  a  good  chance  of  success 
at  our  show. 


Liist  .Mcctitie;  of  Ihe  Tnislecs  of  the  Manjlmtd  ^tgri- 
cidlural  Society,  before  the  Cattle  Show. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society  had  a  full  meeting  at  Dalton,  on  Thurs- 
day the  12th  inst.    On  examination  of  Dr.  Thomas's 
wheat,  it  was  found  to  be  much  infested  with  the 
hessian  lly,  even  the  white  flint  wheat  was  far  from 
being  exempt  from  this  destructive  |)cst.    The  whole 
jneigfibouring  country  was  suflering  for  rain. 
I      Some  samples  of  beautiful  corn  were  exhibited  to 
,  the  Board,  by  H.  V.  Somerville,  Esq.,  brought  by 
him  from  tlie  shores  of  the  Mississippi — one,  as  white 
as  milk;  the  other,  a  very  long  grained,  genuine  and 
early    gourd  seed  corn.      These  were  dislributed, 
for  experiment,  among  the  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  adjourned  to  hold  their  next  meeting 
10  at  the  INIarvland  tavern,  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  Satur- 


Best  do.  quick  draught, 

Best  do.  saddle  do 

MARES. 

For  the  best  brood  mare  for  slo'.v  draught,    .     . 
Best  do.  for  saddle  and  quick  draught,       .     . 
No  mare  can  receive  a  premium  unhss  she  has 
had  a  colt. 

BULLS. 

For  the  best  bull  over  hvo  years  old,  of  any 

breed,       

Second  best  do 8  fjay  the -28th  of  May,  to  make  final  preparations  for 


coivs. 
For  the  best  milk  cow,  of  three  years  old  and 

upwards,        5 

Second  best  do 3 

For  the  best  heifer,  of  one  year  old  and  under 

three,        5 

OXEN. 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  oxen,      ...         5 

HOGS. 

For  the  best  boar  over  one  year  old,     ....       5 
Best  breeding  sow, 5 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Merino  ram,  of  one  year  old  or 

upwards,        5 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  breed,      ...         5 
Tlie  rams  to  be  shorn  on  the  ground,  or  satisfac- 
tory certificates  of  the  fleece  produced  to  the 
judges. 

For  the  best  pair  Merino  ewes,       S 

Best  do.  of  any  other  breed, 3 

PLOUGHS. 

For   the  best  three  horse   plough,  from   any 

countj% 5 

Best  two  horse  do 5 


the  cattle  show.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  thi 
meeting;  should  be  full,  in  number,  and  [umctual.  as 
to  time,  and  each  member  of  the  Board  will  do  well 
to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  memoranda  as  to  any- 
thing which  may  occur  to  him  as  necessary  to  be 
discussed  and  regulated  on  that  day. 

It  would  appear  by  the  letters  received  by  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Ag;ricul 
tural  Society,  that  the  change  in  the  time  of  holding 
the  society's  exhibitions,  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived. Of  the  number  of  gentlemen  appointed 
judges,  almost  all  have  accepted;  and  it  is  under- 
tood,  that  distinguished  agriculturits  will  be  in 
attendance,  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
New  York,  and  even  from  Cormecticnt.  The  pur- 
chase of  improved  domestic  animals,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  object  of  many  of  them. 


PLOUGHING  match. 

For  the  best  three  horse  plough  which  does  the 
work  assigned  it,  in  the  least  time,  best  man- 
ner, and  most  ease  to  man  and  beast,       .     .       5 

The  best  two  horse  do 5 

DOMESTIC  MANDPACTUKES. 

Best  piece  of  broadcloth,  manufactured  in  the 

county,  not  less  than  ten  yards, 5 

Best  piece  of  cassinet,  do.  twelve  yards,     .     .  3 
Best  piece  of  carpeting,  do.  not  less  than  twenty 

yards,       .  5 

Best  pair  of  blankets, 3 

Best  pair  of  diaper  table  cloths, 2 

Volunteer  Premiums,  by  Laities  of  the  First  District. 
For  the  best  straw  or  grass  bonnet,  plate,  the 

value  of       $12 

Best  down  bonnet,  do.  do ,     .  6 


It  is  expected,  that  besides  many  other  splendid 
horses  which,  it  is  known,  will  be  on  the  ground, 
we  shall  be  favoured  wi(h  the  view  of  Mr.  Luf bo- 
rough's horse  Rob  Uoy.  tired  by  the  Hon.  John  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  cekbrated  imported  hunter  stallion 
Emperor,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  horses  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  Zcmbuca,  a  colt  of 
great  promise,  property  of  Mr.  W.  Wrig;ht,  will  also 
be  for  exhibition  and  sale.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  colls  ever  bred  in  Maryland;  one  year  old; 
got  by  Silver  Heels,  out  of  Aurora;  she  was  got  by 
Vingt  un.  He  is  of  iron  grey  colour,  of  great  size, 
and  fine  figure,  and  his  blood,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
best  stocks. 

Bakewell  Sheep. — We  understand,  that  Mr. 
Barney,  the  enterprising  grazier,  of  Delaware,  will 
have  for  sale,  at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  a  few  of  his  best  Bakewell  Sheep. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  a  few  of  the  broad  tail, 
crossed  on  the  Bakewell  or  Merino  stock,  would 
bring  good  prices. 


The  Union  Steam  Boat  Line  Company  between 
this  and  Philadelphia,  with  their  usual  liberality, 
have,  we  are  inl'orrned,  oflcred  to  bring  and  carry 
back  fine  stock,  gratis,  for  exhibition  at  the  Cattle 
Show. 


coTaxanRciiLi.  recobd. 


The  Hessian  Fly. — This  destructive  insect  is 
making  its  accustomed  ravages  upon  the  hopes  and 
the  labours  of  our  farmers.  It  is  said  to  be  unusually 
injurious  this  season — whole  fields  are  laid  waste 
and  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is  supposed,  that  in  light 
lands,  the  ruin  is  complete,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
lands  is  severely  afflicted.  Three  weeks  ago  the 
crop  was  prosperous,  but  now  the  prospect  is  sadly 
changed.  The  improvement  of  lands  by  manure  is 
the  only  hope,  and  yet  in  some  well  dressed  grounds 
the  crop  will  fail  this  year,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  fly.  — 

The  above  account,  from  the  Easton  Gazette,  is 
confirmed  by  our  own  observation.  On  Elkridge, 
last  Thursday,  the  wheat  was  obviously  much  af- 
fected by  the  fly,  and  nothing  but  a  warm  rain  could 
save  it  from  very  extensive  depredations.  The  clover 
was  in  a  fair  way  too,  to  be  ruined  for  want  of  rain. 


summary    of    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

[Our  extracts  are  taken  generally  from  the  New  York 
.American.] 

Liverpool  Markets,  April  16,  1825. 

The  wind  havin»  changed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  week,  we  had  large  arrivals  of  Cotton,  which  caused 
a  suspension  of  demand;  but  on  Tliursday  we  expe- 
rienced a  revival,  and  the  transactions  became  very  ex- 
tensive— the  total  sales  amount  to  about  31,900  bags. 

The  business  in  Ashes  has  been  small;  283  bbls.  of 
Canada  Pot  have  been  sold  at  32s.  6d.  a  33s.  per  cwt. ;  20 
barrels  of  Pearl,  at  37s.  9d  a  38s.;  10  bbls.  Boston  Pot, 
at  41s.;  30  bbls.  New  York,  at  39s.  6d  ,  and  a  few  bar- 
rels of  Pearl  at  40s.  Nothing  done  in  Tar. — 100  bbls. 
inferior  Turpentine  sold  at  lOs.  3d.  per  cwt. ;  320  of 
middling,  at  12s.  3d.;  and  300,  three-fourths  soft,  at  13s. 
The  sales  of  Tobacco  are  about  100  hhds.  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  leaf,  the  former  description  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  latter  for  foreign  export.  There 
was  a  better  demand  for  Grain  at  Tuesday's  market, 
which  has  sinoe  continued.  No  alteration  in  American 
Flour. 

A  postscript  to  a  letter  of  the  16th  says,  "the  same 
animated  demand  for  Cotton,  continues  to-day,  and  not- 
withstanding the  wind  is  strong  from  the  west,  our  im- 
ports are  light;  that  is,  for  the  last  two  days.  This 
gives  increased  contidenee,  and  ten  tliousand  bags  more 
have  been  sold  to-day  at  i  to  ^  advance." 

From  a  monthly  circular  of  the  4th  April,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  facts  relative  to  Cotton: 

Slnelcs  in  Great  Britain,  1st  Jan.  1825. 
Of  .\merican,     64,000  bags,  against  IJan.  1824,  199,600 
All  other  sorts  171,500  do.         do.      do.       do.     182,630 


More  Splendid  Horses,  for  exhibition  and  sale 
at  the  cattle  show,  at  the  Maryland  tavern,  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  first  of  June. 


235,600  382,230 

Decrease  in  the  stock  from  exports  and  consumption, 
allowing  for  quantity  imported,  1st  March,  24870  bags. 
The  imports  into  Liverpool  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1825,  were,  of  .American  69,840;  for  the  same  period 
in  1824,  84,380— imports  in  March,  1825,  of  American, 
38,020— in  March,  1824,  41,330. 

Prices  4th  April,   1825,  Boneds,   13J  a  I6i;d. 
4lh  April,  1S24,       do.  7^  a     9id. 

The  sales  from  4lh  March  to  4th  .\pril,  were,  of  Ame- 
rican cotton  SO, "00  bags — other  sorts  86,200  bagu — total 
166,900;  of  which  the  speculators  are  estimated  to  have 
taken  109,000  bags. 

The  total  sales  in  Liverpool  during  the  first  13  weeks 
in  1S25,  were  about  327, OjO  bags  against  the  sales  for 
Ihe  same  period  of  1824  of  160,'i0t>  only — 184,600  of 
these  were  taken  on  speculalion,  against  13  000  last 
year.  So  that,  it  is  calculated,  notu  ithstanding  larger 
sales,  that  manufacturers  have  actually  lighter  stocljs  on 


I 


\MEIUCAN  FARMER. 


UVIay  iO,  1S23. 


lian>.  f'roiii  tiuse,  and  sitmlar  data,  it  is  i  alculaled  bj 
Ihe  writer  of  the  circular,  that  prices  would  be  main- 
tained, particularly,  as  trade  was  brisk  at  Manchester, 
and  the  consumption,  great  as  at  present  it  is,  likely  to 
increase. 


Wheat.— One  lot  ofLawIer  and  other  wheat,  mixed, 
belonging  to  W.  R.  Durding,  of  Kent  county,  sold  fur 
$1.15  per  bushel;  one  lot  of  I.awier,  made  by  K.  S. 
Gamble,  of  Kent  county,  was  sold  for  *,!.  li  per  bushel. 
Tobacco. — Inspections  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during 
the  week: 

At  Warehouse  No.  1 600  hhds. 

At  Warehouse  No.  -2, 400 


Tota' 


1,000 


MILL  BROOK— FOR  sale. 
That  most  desirable  seat  and  tract  of  Land,  lying  in 
Halifax  county.  North  Carolina,  on  Big  Fishing  creek, 
8  or  4  miles  below  the  intersection  of   Little  Fishing 
creek  and  Big  Fishing  creek,  and  about  30  miles  abovt 
Tarborough— the  same  distance  below  Warrenton  and 
Louisburg,  20  from  the  town  of  Halifax   and  60  miles 
from  Raleigh— containing  2.000  acres  of  Land,  all  ad- 
joining, and  the  greater  part  well  adapted  for  corn ,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  &.C.     Mill  Brook  has  a  never-failing  stream 
and  an  extensive  Mill  House,  with  four  pair  of  grists  in 
a  breast — one  pair  French  burrs,  one  pair  Cologne,  and 
two  pairSopus;  bolting  screen  and  fan;  one  corn  crush- 
er; two  cotton  gins;  50  and  54  saws;  one  saw  mill— all 
under  one  roof.    A  tumbling  dam  nearly  100  yards  long, 
with  a  pen  of  hewn  timber,  tithed  across  and  filled  in 
with  rock,  spoiled  and  sheeted,  forming  a  tumbling  dam 
perfectly  safe  in  all  freshets,  having  a  permanent  rock 
foundauon.     Within  the   distance  of  about  ^00  yards 
north  of  the  mill,  is  an  elegant  situation,  high  and  dry, 
with  a  very  spacious  two  story  Dwelling  House,  (built 
in  a  modern  and  tasty  style,)  and  all  other  necessary 
out-house.?— a  first  rate  well  and  spring  of  water  attach- 
ed thereto,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  many  line 
springs  on  the  premises.     It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  healthy 
place,  from  experience  of  24  years  ownership  and  re- 
sidence thereon— which  renders  it,  in  every  respect, 
truly  valuable,  and  justly  merits  the  attention  of  any 
gentleman  or  capitalist  who  might  feel  a  wish  to  erect 
various  manufactories,  &,c.— as  for  instance,    carding 
and  spinning  works,  weaving,  &c.— and  many  others,  to 
favour  an  adventurer;  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  migh 
find  it  "-reatly  to  his  interest  to  view  the  premises,  and 
indge  for  himself;  and  who,  I  venture  to  assert,  cannot 
failof  bein-'  pleased,  as  it  is  truly  a  romantic  situation. 
Mill  Brook  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  as  the  improve- 
ments cost  me  half  the  amount  I  might  be  disposed  to 
take  for  the  whole;  or  1  would  take  part,  or  all    in  >e- 
groes,  if  Uie  terms  could  be  agreed  on.     Should  1  not 
sell  at  private  sale,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  August  ne.Kt, 
it  will  on  that  day,  be  set  up  by  me,  at  my  hou-c,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  at  which  time  further  particulars  wil 
be  made  known.    All  my  stock,  horses,  cattle  sheep  and 
ho"5   corn  and  fodder— household   and  kitchen  lurni- 
%are,  and  farmingutensila,  will  be  disposed  of  at  private 
or  at  public  sale,  on  the  day  above  named,  if  fair;  and 
if  not,  the  next  fair  dav,  and  to  continue  from  day  to 
Way,  until  all  may  he  sold.     As  I  wish  to  move  to  the 
Western  country.  1  would  give  immediate  possession. 
with  or  without  the  advantage  of  the  then  standing  crop 
«f  200  acres,  or  mo'  e— and  the  bettor  half  in  cotton, 
(he  other  in  corn  and  potatoes. 


Iiour  than  a  common  one-spindle  wheel,  and  do  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  work  in  a  given  time,  and  do 
it  better,  and  more  evenly,  than  it  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  The  art  of  using  them  is  also  very  readi- 
ly acquired,  and  they  occupy  only  about  one-third  of 
the  room  of  a  common  wheel — price  $25.  He  would 
likewise  inform  the  public,  that  he  is  just  commencing 
the  manufacturing  of  Gideon  Davis's  highly  improved 
I'ulcnl  Fluughs.  These  Ploughs  have  recently  been 
tested  with  five  others  of  the  most  celebrated  ploughs 
in  this  country,  by  the  engineer  department  at  Wash- 
ington— their  report  published  (from  under  the  hand  of 
the  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  late  secretary  of  war,) 
in  No.  50,  6th  vol.  of  the  American'Farmer,  copies  of 
which  can  be  had  by  calling  at  my  shop  in  Pratt-street. 
Ihesc  Ploughs,  besides  making  the  almost  incredible 
saving  of  40  per  cent  in  draft,  are  so  siuf.ple  in  their 
construction,  that  they  may  be  repaired  on  any  farm, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  mechanic. 

The  subscriber  being  the  only  agent  that  Mr.  Davis 
has  in  this  city,  confidently  expects  a  liberal  patronage 
from  the  public. 

All  communications  (post  paid,)  will  meet  with  due 
attention;  and  orders,  enclosing  the  money,  promptly 
executed  JONATHAN   S.   EASTMAN. 

HniiftiZ  immedintely—A  quantity  of  good  Plough  Tim- 
ber, for  which  a  part  cash  will  be  given,  and  the  ba- 
lance in  work,  as  above.  Also,  a  first  rate  blacksmith, 
of  sober  habits  and  good  recommendation,  acquainted 
with  edge  tool  work,  would  find  good  employment,  by 
making  immediate  application  as  above.  J.  S.  E. 


FHXCIIS  CUailEIfT. 


ARTICLES. 


per, 


^ipril  28. 


ISAAC  HILLIAED. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL    THOROUGH-BBED    HORSE 

ROB  ROV, 

Will  be  let  to  mares  this  season  at  my  Mill  Farm,  in 
Mcuitgomery  county,  about  4  miles  above  Georgetown, 
and  about  U  miles  above  Tenallytown,  on  the  river 
road,  ut  the  price  of  $15  the  season  for  each  mare,  but 
which  may  be  discharged  by  «,10,  if  paid  by  the  first 
day  of  October  next — §20  to  insure  a  foal— $5  cash,  the 
single  leap — and  fifty  cents  in  each  case  to  the  groom. 

KoB  Rot  is  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour,  full  15^  hands 
high;  and  in  point  of  blood,  symmetry  of  form,  and  ele- 
ga'iice  of  figure  and  action,  is  not,  it  is  believed,  sur- 
passed by  any  horse  in  this  country.  He  was  bred  by 
the  hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  from 
his  best  stock,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pedigree: 
Rob  Roy  was  got  by  Mr.  Randolph's  thorough-bred 
horse  Gracchus;  his  dam  (the  imported  mare  lady  Bun- 
iry.)  by  Truinpator,  out  of  Theopha,  by  Highflyer 
Plaything,  by  Matchcm;  Vixen,  by  Regulus,  &c. 

Gracchus  was  got  by  the  celebrated  imported  horse 
Diomed;  his  dam" Cornelia,  by  Chanticleer;  Vauity,  by 
Celcr;  Mark  Anthony;  Jolly  Roger,  &c. 

Hob  Roy  is  an  aged  horse;  but  has  never  been  broke 
or  covered  a  mare. 

Good  pasturage  v/illbe  provided,  at  50  cents  each,  per 
week,  for  mares  coming  a  considerable  distance— and 
they  will  also  be  fed  on  grain,  if  required,  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  Care  will  be  taken  of  all  such;  but  there 
will  be  no  liability  for  accidents  or  escapes  in  any  rase. 
Grain  of  all  kinds,  delivered  at  my  mill,  will  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  at  the  market  price. 

The  season  will  commence  on  the  first  of  April,  and 
end  on  the  20th  July,  next. 

NATH.\N  LUFBOROUGII. 
P.  S.  Roe  Rot  will  have  a  stand,  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday,  on  the  plantation  of  George  Seni- 
mes,  Esq.,  of  Prince  George's  county,  near  Potomac  ri- 
ver, and  a  small  distance  below  Alexandria. 

Miy  20,  1825.  N.  L. 


DAVIS'S  PATENT  PLOUGHS,  &.c. 
Rp.MOviL. — The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public 
that  he  has  removed  his  manufacturing  establishment 
from  the  head  of  Market-street  to  No.  36,  Pratl-slrcet. 
between  Charles  and  Hanover-streets- where  he  will 
keep  constantly  on  hand,  for  sale,  his  patent  Cylindritk 
Slrato  Culler,  at  the  following  prices,  viz:  The  smaller 
sizes,  with  a  permanent  bottom  (but  self-feeder,)  at 
$45;  the  same  size,  with  a  revolving  bottom.  $50  ex- 
tra knives  $.■>  a  pair.  His  second  size,  with  a  revolving 
bottom,  855— extra  knives  §6  a  pair;  his  largest  size 
with  two  nalance  wheels,  one  on  each  side,  $S5 — extra 
knives  $10  a  pair:  these  last  machines  are  capable  of 
cutting  from  151  to  300  bushels  per  hour.  He  has  aisc 
on  hand,  and  will  constantly  keep  for  sale,  Brown.':  Ver- 
:ical  .Sfiiiuwr,  Jor  spinning  wooL  These  machines  run 
•ix  spiBdloB  at  tbe  eaunc  time,  aad,  with  much  less  la- 


FOR  S.\LE. 

A  fine  half-blood  Dkvon  Bull,  for  sale  at  the  Caltio 
Show,  the  first  of  next  month,  by      JOHN  GIBSON, 
Minager  at  Oakland  Farm,  Falls  Tiirnpik. 
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BELF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Commc.n, 
COTTON.  Louisiana,  &.c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10. 
.An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  IB. 
CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings,Sus.  new- 
Shad,  trimmed,  new, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  juperfi. 

FLA.X, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

^Vheat,  White 

do.       Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8u20d 

NAVAL  STORES 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,    

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown,   . 

W'.nSKEY,  1st  proof,   . 

PEACH  BRANDY,  4lhpr 

APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 

SUGARS,  Havana  White, 

do.        Brotvn, 

Louisiana,    .... 

Loaf 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .  . 
Ginger,  Ground,  . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT.  St.  Ubes,  .  . 

Ground  Alum,  .  . 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  .   . 

VVl.NES,  Madeira,  L. 

do.        Sicily, 

Lisbon, 

Claret 

Port,  first  quality, 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.       crossed,  . 
Common,  Country, 
Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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SHP'.ER 


Mr.  EniTOR, 

I  COMMENCE  a  series  of  papers  on  Slieep,  by  send- 
ing you  notes  and  remarks  toucliing  certain  facls 
relative  to  American  sheep,  &^c.  Vou  will  i)orccive 
that  the  remarks  were  calculated  lor  the  meridian 
of  liftcen  years  aKO,  init  will  be  found  very  gem  ral- 
ly applicable  to  tiie  suliject,  in  the  present  times. 
In  my  next,  I  will  send  you  details  of  the  sheep  exhi- 
bited at  the  various  Arlington  sheep  siiearini^s.tl.eir 
orijrin  and  properties — and  also  of  the  aboriginals  ol 
Smith's  island,  improved  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

i\t  this  moment  of  tlattering;  and  happy  prospects 
for  the  domestic  interests  of  our  country,  I  cannot 
but  recur  whli  pleasure  to  the  recollection  of  hum- 
ble services,  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
to  the  then  thought  sceptical,  now  prosperous  cause, 
of  national  industry  and  independence — and  truly 
do  1  rejoice;  to  have  lived  to  witness  the  time  when 
the  declarations  made  in  that  distant  day,  have  been 
fulfilled — and 

"America  will  become  great  and  free  in  mimster- 
inK  to  her  wants,  by  the  employment  of  her  own 
resources,  and  the  American  citizen  proudly  ap- 
pear, when  clothed  in  the  product  of  his  native  soil." 
Esto  perpelua. 

Very  truly,  3'ours, 

GEOIIGE  W.  P.  CUSTIS. 

^rlinglon  House,  \ith  May. 


NOTES   AND  EEMARKS  ON  THE   SUMMARY  OF  FACTS 

Relative  to  .Imericaii  SIiccp — by  a  Fanner  of  Penn- 

sijlvan  in. 

Transmittcil  to  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
General  Washinjjton,  in  1794,  by  Mr.  Custis,  of  Ar- 
lington— and  first  published  in  1810. 

The  Persian  Sheep  were  imported  direct  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  a  Ram  and  E\ve  presented  to  Gen. 
Washington,  either  by  Col.  ODonnel,  or  Mr.  Barrj-. 
At  tlie  sale  of  the  General's  stock  in  180-2,  jMr. 
Custis  purchased  the  imported  ram  for  the  sum  of  ^,  .,  „  ^,  „  -, 
tenpounds-a  sum  in  those  days  deemed  the  efTecl  as  that  of  the  .B,.riflry  rac 
•f  enthusiasm  or  folly.    In  these  days  eleven  hiindr 


were  remarkable  for  a  short,  knotty,  ami  cotton- 
like appearance  of  wool,  hardly  enou|.;h  to  keep  the 
animal  ifself  comfortable,  ami  liardly  any  to  spare 
to  the  farmer's  use  in  any  season.  The  Persian 
^jreally  increased  the  len;;th  of  staple — jrave  a  very 
superior  form  to  this  degenerate  race.  The  flocks 
npini  the  estate  of  Mr.  Custis,  in  INeAV  Kent,  were 
of  the  old  race  of  the  coimlry,  as  just  remarked,  till 
iS'Ki.  uool  2  or  3  inches  Ion:;:,  and  sparingly  scat- 
tered upon  a  very  spare  and  gaunt  frame;  since  this 
period  tlie  llocks  have  become  a  line  long  wooUed 
race,  and  much  admired  both  for  wool  and  appear- 
ance. 

The  imported  Persian  e>ve  died  a  few  years  since 
at  Arlington.  A  thorough  bre<l  ram  was  sent  from 
■Srlinijlon  to  the  estate  of  George  Calvert,  B'sij.,  of 
Riversdale,  near  Uladensburs;,  and  w;is  the  only  one 
bred  from  the  imported  stock.  Mr.  Calvert  sheared 
a  very  fine  land),  of  the  bins  wooUed  race,  a  year 
since,  probably  derived  from  his  Persian.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  some  of  the  Persian  race  are  still  exist- 
ing about  the  estate  of  Co!.  O'Donnel,  near  lialli- 
m»re;  and  if  so,  they  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  long  wool  breeders. 

'File  average  it-eight  of  sheep,  to  the  South,  is  very 
similar — from  40  to  60  lbs.  nett — 100  is  a  very  large 
mutton,  south  of  the  Susquehanna,  although,  in  a 
k\v  instances,  they  have  been  lound  of  still  greater 
weights.  Smith's  island  wethers  are  (juoted  at  60 
lbs.  nett.  These  sheep  being  children  of  our  soil 
and  clime,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  for 
the  best  pastures  of  the  South. 


washed,  to  a  lieece,  app(  ars  a  fair  average.     U  is 
certainly  enough  for  the  South. 

If 'c  have  If  ool  as  flic. — That  we  have  soma  wool, 
and  native  wool,  as  fine  as  that  ol  I'".ni;!anil  in  gene 
ral,  no  doubt  exists;  but  this  is  very  partially  Ibund 
in  our  wide  extended  C-rritory.  inatltiitiun,  and  llie 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  llocks, have  greatly  mixed 
the  fine  »vool  with  the  coarse;  yet  in  iriosl  fiucks  some 
fine  woollcd  saiTi]iles  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Smith'* 
island  is  fine — jjrobHbly  fine  wool  was  lirat  placed 
there,  an<!  there  it  stdl  remains,  in  a  long  extended 
line,  from  generation  to  generation  again — for  the 
island  has  received  no  race  from  abroad.  JMost 
American  sheep  have  three  distinct  wools  upon  the 
same  carcass — the  neck  and  slioulder  line,  the  body 
good,  and  the  hips  and  tla.;hs  coarse.  English  sheep 
are  more  uniform  in  the  iiuality  of  their  wools. 

Few  sheep  keep  their  prime  longer  than  7  years. — 
Four  years,  or  the  full  moutii,  may  be  considered 
as  the  ripest  age  for  sheep.  Ewes  generally  fail  in 
milk  after  this  period,  and  wethers  do  not  latten  so 
well  when  their  teeth  begin  to  \vear.  Six  years 
would  be  a  safe  age  to  prune  a  flock  at,  when  evye.5 
and  wethers  should  botli  be  prepared  for  the  knife. 
It  is  essential,  in  raising  improved  sheep,  to  examine 
the  eives  frequently,  to  ascertain  whether  they  be 
good  nurees,  since  many  ewes,  to  appearance  well 
looking,  are  but  indifi'ercnt  milkers. 

It  is  rare  for  a  Ewe  to  lunib  twice  a  year. — It  is 
rare,  but  sometin.es  happens.  1  have  knev.n  ewes 
to  vean  at  almost  all  scasims.  Young  ewes,  wlj.ch 
have  been  kept  from  ram  for  a  length  of  tini",  will 


The  price  of  sheep  in  V'irginia,  may  be  rated  at  from  I  sometimes  receive  him  at  extra   seasons,  and  jiro- 
1  to  s.'2  per  head  for  lambs — from  -i  to  J*.'!  for  Kro\vn|duce  accordin.^ly.     It  very  seldom  occurs,  except 


sheep  when  poor— and  from  5  to  S.5  for  fat  ivetliers. 
according  to  the  season.  The  price  of  rams,  of  the 
country  breeds,  previous  to  1802,  was  from  3  to  «.5. 
The  Persian  was,  perhaps,  the  highest  priced  ram 
sold  from  the  revolution  up  to  180-2. 

TTie  Mutton  of  lids  country. — 'I  he  mutton  of  Vir- 
ginia has  always  been  deemed  (  xeelknt.  The  best 
mutton  has,  however,  been  der.ved  from  the  sb.eep 
of  Cvnacoa.  imported  many  j-er.rs  since,  and  gene- 
rally extended.  The  tail  of  these  animals  is  esteem- 
ed a  great  delicacy,  althoua;h  l<y  no  means  so  large 


with  young  ewes. 

Premiums  given  by  government. — Some  of  the 
state  governments  have  alreadj-  adopted  this  mea- 
sure. 

,1?  perfect  breed  of  domestic  animals. — Our  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  are  surtijiently  perfect  fur  tiieir 
various  uses — sheep  excepted.  Horses  have  arrived 
at  a  peculiar  degree  of  jjerfection,  and  importations 
from  England  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  im- 
mense. For  useful  purposes,  we  want  no  more — 
yet  it  is  truly  a  matter  of  regret,  to  see  how  few  of 


und  Jifty  dollars  have  been  given  for  a  ram,  and  the 
same  been  deemed  the  result  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism. 

The  imported  Persian  had  tupped  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  sale,  but  his 
get  had  wonderfully  improved  the  form  and  greatly 
increaseil  the  lent,th  of  staple  in  the  Mount  \  ernon 
flocks — and  although  the  mutton  at  that  hosjulalile 
board  was  always  much  esteemed,  its  delicacy  and 
flavour  ivas  greatly  increased  by  the  Persian  ad- 
Biixture. 

The  Persian  are  a  sheep  of  fine  constitution,  and 
possess  tlie  admirable  rcjuisites  of  short  legs  and 
round  bodies;  and  although  the  wool  is  harsh  in  fibre, 
it  (brms  an  excellent  foundation  for  long  woolled 
stock.  The  Arlington  long  woollcd,  founded  on 
this  race,  have  had  tlnir  stajjle  much  meliorated  by 
the  introiluction  of  finer  woolled  crosses,  and  the 
length  at  the  same  time  retained  in  sufficient  de- 
gree. The  very  superior  flocks  of  Mr.  Foote,  and 
Mr.  iSIeade,*  of  Frederick,  bred  from  the  Arlington 
long  «oolled,  .still  trace  their  origin  to  the  iiiii)orted 
Persijiii,  although  the  latter  flock  received  an  essen- 
tial benefit  from  the  improved  or  Bakewellf  cross 
upon  the  long  woolled. 

The  general  race  of  sheep  in  the  Southern  coun- 
try,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the   Persian 


*R.  K.  Meade,  Esq.,  of  Frederick,  produced,  to  the 
aurjirise  of  Dr.  Logan  and  other  eminent  agriculturists 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  sample  of  the  Arlington  long  woc.lled 
bred  ill  Frederick,  measuring  sixteen  inches  in  length. 

t  The  name  of  the  first  premium  ram  of  1805. 
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'i'he  Curracoa  are  all  these  imported  animals  have  conduced  to  the  bene- 
coarse  woolled,  though  very  thrifty  in  feeding,  and  lit  of   rural  emploj'ments.     Few  of  the    stock   of 


fatten  at  an  early  age.     (Seneral  VVashington  re- 1  Highflyer,  or  Eclipse,  have  descended   from  their 
ceived  as  a  present,  from  a  Mr.  Athol,  of  Antigua,] dignity  so  far  as  to  minister  to  the  duties  of  agri- 

which    drans   the 
Republic,  thanthe 


some  West  India  sheep,  perfectly  hairy,  and  much  I  culture.      The    patient    anima 

resembling  deer,  but  delicious  as  mutton.     These  plough,  is  a  better  servant  ti  tiie 

tropical  strangers  soon  lost  their  hair,  which  soften- 1  gallant  courser  who  wins  the  race.      That  blooded 

ed  into  wool,  as  a  protection  from  the  inclemency  of;  horses  have  their  merits,  is  most  true;   hut  uiifor 


a  colder  climate.  From  the  facts  of  coarse  woolled 
sheep  always  producing  the  best  mutton,  at  all  ages 
and  in  all  counirics,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  tliat 
Merinos  will  fail  in  these  respects;  but  if  the  Meri- 
nos are  not  so  well  suited  to  the  interior,  they  are 
certp  nly  amply  provided  with  every  requisite  for 
the  exterior  economy  of  our  citizens. 

The  heaviest  Fleece. — The  fleece  of  Bakewell,  the 
first  promium  lamb  at  the  Arlington  sheep  shearing 
in  1805,  weighed  12  lbs.  5  oz.  clean  wool.  In  an- 
swer to  certain  queries  proposed  'o  the  agent  at 
Smith's  island,  and  others  conversant  therev.ith,  \A 
lbs.  is  reported  as  the  greatest  fleece;  but  as  the 
Smith's  island  sliee|>  have  generally  a  good  deal  of 
sand  in  their  fleeces,  Bakewell's  fleece  may  be  con 
siilered  as  suprrior.  Mr.  Foote's  Badger,  a  lamb  of 
Mr.  Peter's,  one  of  Mr.  Calvert's,  all  of  the  A^rling- 
ton  long  woolled,  averaged  10  lbs. — 5  lbs.  of  clean 
wool  is  nevertheless  an  ample,  and  indeed  a  great 
average  fleece  for  American  flocks. 

Tlie  price  of  Wool. — The  price  varies:  wool  to 
the  South  is  generally  sold  in  the  dirt  from  one  to 
three  shillings  per  pound.  Thirty  cents  ought  to 
be  deemed  an  a\erage  value  for  unwashed.  We 
should  hope  that  this  slovenly  pra<*ice  of  selling 
wool  and  filth  together,  will  now  give  place  to  a 
more   desirable   system,      Three  pounds  of  clean 


Innately,  these  merits  are  much  obscured  by  be- 
ing more  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  than 
the  practice  of  industry.  The  wealthy  and  r;ire- 
less  may  indulge  in  the  delights  of  the  turf;  but  they 
should  remember,  that  the  enjoyment  of  their  fa- 
vourite pleasures,  gives  nothing  to  virtue  and  indus- 
try, but  is  rath.er  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and 
vice. 

Jls  to  tlie  food.— The  food  proper  for  sheep  is  to 
be  found  in  all  lands,  very  rich  and  very  wet  ones 
excepled.  Rank  grass  purges,  and  wet  grass  rots 
sheep.  The  grass  of  hills  is  most  preferable. — 
Old  lands,  iv!iich  have  put  up  white  clover,  are  par- 
ticularly healthfid  fiir  this  d -licate  animal,  but  to 
all  pastures,  ivhether  high  or  low,  some  portion  of 
wood  should  be  a!t  icbed.  'IMiis  in  summer  serves 
as  a  protection  from  the  meiidian  heat,  and  in  the 
winter  screens  them  from  driving  snows.  In  spring, 
sheep  sh  luld  be  driven  to  woods,  where  they  browse 
upon  (he  young  twigs  and  buds,  which  operates  as 
an  aperiejil  medicine  after  the  long  feeding  on  dry 
pro\  ender. 

S/icf/<  shmdd  not  be  kept  in  close  sheds. — Nothing 
injures  sheep  more  than  confinement.  They  seem 
by  nature  free,  and  are  so  domestic  as  to  need  little 
conirol.  The  close  mephitic  atmosphere,  gene- 
rated in  hot  stables,  is  higldy  injurious  t»  the  ten- 
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der  organs  of  sheep;  ;tnd  although  a  shelter  is  use- 
ful in  wet  freezing  \vcathcr,  its  only  use  is  to  keep 
their  beds  dry — for  their  bodies  feel  harm  only 
from  Ij'ing  on  wet  Ki'ound,  and  not  from  falling 
weather. 

The  most  commmi  disenses.^Tlie  diseases, of  Eng- 
land and  America  are  very  similar,  and  ollen  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  causes,  alth.ouu;h  the  climate  is 
naturally  diti'erent.  The  scoiver  generally  attacks 
in  the  spring,  and  often  proceeds  from  eating  young 
clover.  When  it  appears  at  this  season,  it  is  gene- 
rally curcil  by  shearing  the  animal,  ^vhich  giving  a 
free  vent  to  perspiration,  checks. and  ultimately  con- 
quers the  disease.  When  at  other  seasons,  dry 
meal  and  salt,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  medicine,  anil 
high  short  pastures  the  best  regimen. 

The  riinnina:  at  the  nose. — I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  as  it  respects  tlais 
disease.  My  expevience  has  shewn  me,  that  a  run-| 
ning  at  the  nose  is  liable  to  all  ages,  and  conditions' 
of  sheep,  and  is  generated  by  damp  foul  weather,; 
want  of  salt,  and  crowded  folds.  I  have  known  iti 
to  occur  and  disap|)ear  within  a  few  days.  [  have 
no  idea  of  its  being  a  concomitant  of  the  rot,  but 
rather  think  it  an  inlluenza,  liable  to  be  generated! 
ai'd  removed  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  rot — 1  consider  as  a  local  disease  almost  en- 
tirely eonlined  to  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and  in  no 
wise  contagious.  Parkinson,  in  his  Practical  F'ar- 
mer.  gives  a  minute  and  satisfactorj'  explanation  of 
this  formidable  disease,  from  actual  experiment — 
It  is  certain  that  the  rot  always  proceeds  from  feed- 
ing in  moist  places,  where  animalcuke  are  gene- 
rated, and  thence  imbibed  by  the  sheep.  A  sheep 
dying  of  rot,  will  always  be  found  to  have  a  mor- 
bid liver,  and  by  use  of  glasses,  small  ilowkes  or 
insects,  will  be  perceived  therein.  The  rot  never 
originates  in  frozen  weather,  because  such  insects 
could  not  then  exist.  The  rot  when  taken,  admits 
of  no  cure  other  than  nature  may  perform,  nor  is  it 
contagious,  from  its  being  the  efl'ect  of  extra  causes. 
All  sheep  which  feed  in  moist  places,  are  not  alike 
affected;  .some  escape  fortuitously,  and  do  not  im- 
bibe the  insects;  others  perhaps  imbibe,  but  from  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  stomacli,  discharge  them  with 
out  injury.  Some  few  have  their  livers  healed,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  disease  is  fatal.  Sheep  do 
not  always  waste  away  v,  itU  this  disorder;  they  some- 
times die  full  fat;  and  the  experience  of  SmithfielU 
fonds  to  show,  that  it  is  no  injury  to  the  mutton.  A 
small  pendulous  bag  appears  under  the  jaws  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disorder;  when  this  appears,  the 
farmer  may  proceed  to  save  bis  wool,  and  pelt,  for 
death  invarial)ly  filloHs  this  symptom. 

T/tc  fleeces  arc  clipped. — Shei-p  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
United  States,  Sniitii's  island  e.xf.epted,  are  clipped 
once  a  year.  This  sliould  be  done  as  early  as  tlie 
season  «ill  permit,  or  considerable  loss  in  wool  will 
ensue,  for  the  atiim.al  seeks  to  get  rid  of  its  winter  s 
coat,  so  soon  as  spring  appears,  and  will  rub  off 
much  wool  in  course  of  a  short  time.  The  Smitl 
island  sheep  are  clipped  in  April  and  September^ 
the  reasons  and  pra<-tice  will  be  made  known  to  the 
public  in  a  memoir  hereafter.  I.ambs,  unless  early 
apj  well  grown,  should  not  be  sheared  the  first  sea- 
son. The  practice  of  shearing  lambs  has  been  re 
commended  by  Dr.  I>ogan,  and  other  distinguished 
agriculturists — but  it  can  only  ans\ve,r  in  favouralile 
seasons,  and  when  the  animals  are  in  tine  keep.  A 
wet  se?snii,  I  should  sujipose,  would  be,  very  fata! 
to  shorn  limbs. 

Tlie  state  if  our  population  and  habits. — If  sixteen 
years  ago  the  state  of  our  population  and  habits  was 
thought  unfriendly  to  sheep  farming,  the  state  of 
our  country  is  peculiarl}'  adapted  to  its  encourage- 
ment and  practice  at  this.  time.  It  is  am  izing  tiiat 
the  peoide  of  the  Ujiit<;d  States  should  so  long  have 
been  blinded,  to  a  sense  of, their  true  interests. — 
Slranire,  that  a  people  who  loved  the  name  of  inde- 
pendencC;,  should  neglect  the  practice  by  which  it 


is  preserved.  The  rage  for  importation,  seemed  to 
have  made  our  citizens  forget,  tliat  Providence  had 
blessed  the;n  with  a  country  abounding  r.ifli  every 
possible  resource  for  their  wants,  p'eelile  and  help- 
less, indeed,  must  have  been  the  colonists,  before 
the  revolution,  who  imported  handles  from  England 
to  fit  to  their  scythes  and  hoes.  Was  America  so 
scarce  of  ivood  as  to  be  unable  to  furnish  this  hum- 
ble requisite — or  rather  was  American  skill  and  in- 
dustry, still  more  wanting. 

The  nation  has  at  length  awakened  from  its  long 
and  dangerous  slumber.  It  is  becoming  praise  wor- 
thy for  a  man  to  clothe  himsilC  from  the  resources 
of  his  farm,  and  the  industry  of  his  family.  Inde- 
pendence, the  price  of  the  patriot's  labours  and 
martyrs'  blood,  will  bless  our  land,  while  industry, 
with  her  joyous  train,  happiness  and  content,  shall 
hail  tlie  virtuous  rcgener.4ion  of  our  country.  The 
.\merican  citizen  will  no  longer  seek  from  abroad 
those  comforts  which  are  now  to  be  found  at  home; 
and  the  American  Republic  shall  present  to  the 
world  the  commanding  spectacle  of  ,i  nation,  great 
within  itself-^a  people  prosperous  and  happy  in  the 
enjoyments  derived  from  domestic  industry,  tind  a 
Republic  nourishing  in  the  blessings  of  rational  li- 
berty.    May  ^ve  sleep  no  more. 


EXTRAORDINARY    WEIGHT    OF    A    JERSEY    SHEEP. 

[The  following  comes  in  a  way  to  satisfy  us  of 
its  accuracy:] 

A  wether,  4  years  old,  fatted  and  lately  sold  by 
Mr.  Solomon  Holeomb,  of  Amwell  township,  Hun- 
terdon county,  N.  J.,  to  a  victualler  in  Trenton,  for 
ninety  dollars,  weighed  and  was  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  weight  of  the  quarters,     .     .     .     1484  lbs. 

Saddle— 83  lbs.  sold  for  .  .  $83 
Skin  and  fleece,  19i  lbs.  sold  for  20 
Other  parts,  a  portion  not  tlien 

sold, 19.40 


The  rough  tallov/  weighed 


SI -2-2.40 


26  i  lbs. 


The  wether  was  one  of  three  lambs  at  the  same 
yeaning,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
common  sheep  of  the  couidry  with  the  Bakewell 
stock,  and  a  very  little  Tujiisian  blood  in  him. 

He  ivas  fed  with  srain  from  Sejitember  lust,  and 
was  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 


WEIGHT    OP   MILK   AND    PRICE  OF  SHEEP  IN  CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

Extract  to  the  Editor. 

Eait  trinilior,Jan.  29,  IS35. 
Your  letter  of  29th  September  was  duly  received. 
You  ask  me  what  proportion  the  measure  of  milk 
bears  to  the  weight.  A  pint,  wine  measure,  weighs 
one  pound.  It  is  generally  supposed  rich  milk  is 
the  heaviest.  1  have  never  tried  an  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  inllk 
that  ivill  produce  but  little  butter,  is  as  hcacy  as  any. 
My  cow  will  be  eight  years  old  next  spring,  and  is  a 
line  red.  and  has  the  finest  formed  bag  I  have  ever 
seen.  When  full,  the  dist;mce  between  her  forward 
teats,  is  lOi  inches;  side  teats  8t  inches;  and  hind 
ones  7i.  inches — is  almost  s<)uare.  I  have  sold  one 
of  my  Saxon  Bucks  for  jil.iO — two  at  >120  each^ 
one  for  #100 — and  half  of  another  for  $100 — one 
Ewe  for  jjUO,  and  tliree  for  '^100  each. 


[The  following  communication  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Airriculiural  Society,  appears  to  have  ^;risen 
from  a  series  of  letters  published  by  Col.  Pickering 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  in  wliich  he  endea- 
vours to  pro^■e,  that  English  neat  cattle  are  very 


little  better  than  ours.  We  so  perfectly  coincide  in 
the  high  opinion  expressed  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bours of  this  distinguished  individual,  that  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  give  the  following  paper — whilst  we 
have  pleasure  in  republishing,  at  this  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  Col.  Pickerings  letter.  No.  3,  evinc- 
ing the  same  spirit  of  urbanity,  at  the  time  he  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  to  show,  that  American  farm  stock  may 
be  successfully  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
best  races  from  Europe.] 

From  the  Xew  Ens;lund  Fminer.  ^Ipr'd  '29. 

ON  IMPROVING  THE  NATIVE  BREED  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 
CATTLE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Massachusetts  -Agri- 
cultural Repository  and  Journal,  (No.  3,  vol.  8,)  are 
some  communications  from  John  Hare  I'owel,  Esq., 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  from 
whose  memoirs  they  were  extracted.  The  subject 
of  the  communications,  is  tlie  various  breeds  of 
neat  cattle.  The  editors  of  the  Repository,  in  in- 
troducing those  papers,  say — "We  give  no  opiiion 
as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Powel  s  opinion;  we 
mean  to  hold  an  even  balance  between  all  the  con- 
tending parties.  This,  however,  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Powel,  to  say,  in  zeal,  public  spirit,  industry,  and 
experience,  he  yields  to  no  man."  ''I  have  (says 
Col.  Pickering,)  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Pow- 
el; and  have  been  gratified  in  seeing  his  signal  dis- 
play of  talent,  and  energy,  in  applying  his  ampU 
means,  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

[Col.  Pickering's  four  numbers  will  be  published^ 
consecutively,  in  the  American  Farmer — commenc- 
ing their  insertion  in  No.  11,  June  10.] 

REPLY  TO  COL.  PICKERING— ON  NATIVE. 

CATTLE. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Es^. 

President  if  tlie  Ptnn.  •Agricultural  Society: 
Dear  Sir, 

Col.  Pickering  has  given  the  spur  to  my  hobby, 
in  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  New  Engl.ind 
Farmer,  ivherein  I  am  honoured,  by  direct  allusions, 
to  my  communications  and  myself 

I  am  flattered  by  the  commendation  of  this  vene- 
rable gentleman,  and  am  aware  of  the  distinction, 
which  his  interestinn'.  and  elaborate  papers,  cannot 
fail  to  confer  upon  my  notices  on  cattle;  hut  1  will 
not  protract  the  discussion,  by  quotations  from  Bri- 
tish autixnities,  which  cannot  bear  upon  questions 
that  had  not  arisen,  nor  upon  races  of  animals, 
which  "50  and  GO  years  since"  bad  not  appeared. 

I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  he  has  given, 
for  illustrating  "the  positions  I  had  assumed;"'  for 
although  as  a  practical  man,  I  pass  without  notice, 
the  fretful  effusions  of  those,  who  vainly  give  their 
names,  whilst  farming  hut  ^ipon  jiajicr,  1  would  elicit 
the  sentiments  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  dis- 
tinguished, not  by  icritin^,  but  by  thinking,  and 
acting,  and  among  farmers,  by  his  labours,  and  suc- 
cess at  the  tail  of  the  plough 

My  shelves  are  loaded  with  British  agricultural 
books.  I  have  all  that  "Marshall'  ever  wrote — I 
might,  from  the  quantity,  suppose  all  he  ever 
tiiought  I  knew  "Young  " — I  heard  his  lectures- 
he  was  a  good  talker,  a  bad  farmer,  but  a  most  in- 
teresting man.  I  maile  tours  in  the  same  covntie.t 
fifty  years  after  bini.  I  loueged  during  three  years 
about  England,  and  saw,  every  variety  of  cattle, 
which  the  bleak  mountains  of  Seoll.nd.  or  the  rieh 
vales  of  Yorkshire,  a.id  Lincolnshire,  are  fitted  to 
bear. 

All  English  c«ws,  are  not  good:  if  some  were 
not  bad.  high  prices  would  not  be  paid  for  i,nproved 
bulls,  bv  "mere  farujers,    to  make  their  stock  ;cood. 

('ol  Pickerint;  states  from  "Young's"  tour,  made 
."iOor  GO  years  ago,  ■■some  co^vs  gave  only  t\\o  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  day,  while  others  gavs  3,  4,  5,  6, 7, 
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8  and  some  9  i^allom  of  milk  a  Jmj—the  average  qium 
titg  5  gallons  pty  cow."  In  another  district,  "a  dai 
ry  of  MIDDLING  COWS  yicldeil  from  '1  to  7  pounds  «f  I 
hilter  pmneck."  equal  to  .208  or  ^G5  pomith  per  an  , 
nun).  "The  best  cows  of  tho  Lincolnsliire  broed 
;vill  give,  on  an  averaice,  (i  u;allons  of  milk  a  day,, 
t  or  eiald  pounds  of  butter  a  week,"  equal  to  3t)5 
1 7  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 

!.•  furth'T  informs  us.  from  tlic  Iiia;hest  authority, 
1  iirar  Fnimina:ham.  MassacbusKlts,  a  dairy  ol  7 
^.  ill  "six  months,  comniciicins  'the /(iHrc  ;)«)•< 
'7<(i/,  and  ending  in  .Voc('Hi/;f)-,  produced  UlU 
lids  of  huttiT,  and  VMW  pcunds  of  skim-milk 
si. — bein;;  nearly  5i  pounds  of  butter,  and  7 
j...., lids  of  cheese,  for  each  cow,  for  six  months." 
■feut.  he  conliimes,  the  "common  product  of  dairies 
in  live  other  parts  of  the  state,  averaged  only  02 
pounds  of  butter  annually,  and  as  much  skim-milk 
cheese" — about  \^  pounds  of  butter  a  ireek,  and  the 
same  q\iantity  of  skim-milk  cheese  per  cow.  Seven 
picked  cows  fed  purposely — selected,  and  recorded, 
as  the  he.H  specimen  of  the  best  cows — of  one  of  the 
best  ai^ricultural  districts — of  the  best  of  the  New 
England  states — under  the  best  management — pro- 
duced, duriijic  the  be.st  term  of  their  milkin;; — in  the 
hesl  pasturage  season,  "5i  pounds  of  butter,  and  7 
pounds  of  skim-milk  cheese,  eacli,  per  week."  We 
are  told,  one  of  the  seven  cows  "was  purchased  the 
latter  end  of  June,  with  her  calf;  the  calf  beins;  kept 
thr-e  and  an  half  weeks,  the  cow  could  not  contri 
bute  to  the  product  of  the  dairy,  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  '  Here  is  a  dairy  of  fresh  cows,  taken 
for  a  particular  object — nursed  with  peculiar  care 
— their  product  so  accurately  ascertained,  that  an 
half  pound,  in  the  agsregate  of  nearly  a  thousand, 
is  stated;  yet  during  the  six  months,  when  the  largest 
qunntity  could  be  derived  from  them,  and  at  the 
very  sca,<ion,  when  both  the  climate  and  the  food  were 
best  fitted  for  the  object  in  view,  they  produced 
but  5i  pounds  of  butter  and  7  pounds  of  cheese,  per 
week. 

But  we  have  been  assured  by  Col.  Pickering,  and 
ly  .Vrthur  Young,  who  wrote  "50  or  60  years  '  ago, 
that  an  English  "dairy  nf  middling  cows,  yielded 
from  4  to  7  pounds  of  butter  per  week" — that  the 
"best  cows  of  the  Lincolnshire  breed  would  give, 
»H  an  average.  7  or  8  pounds  of  butler  a  week."  If, 
then,  7  Lincolnshire  cows,  had  been  taken,  even 
"50  or  60  years  ago,"  they  would  have  given  an- 
nually from  2.548  to  2.9 1'3  poumls  of  butter.  A 
dairy  of  cows,  means  in  England,  and  I  believe 
Kenirally  in  .Vmerica,  not  the  cows  which  are  fresh, 
b'lt  the  aggregate  number  employed  lor  the  duir}' 
liouse.  fresh  and  dry. 

We  are  informed,  that  "scarcely  any  butter  and 
theese  arc  made  by  the  New  England  farmers,  in 
general,  except  during  the  ])astur.ige  season."  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  the  thrifty  luisf)andnien  of, 
Massachusetts  would  make  butter  and  cheese,  at  all 
seasons,  if  the  product  of  their  liairics  would  repaj' 
the  labour  and  expense.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  done,  where  the  common  product  of  the  d,  iries 
in  live  parts  of  the  state,  averaged  only  Ij  pounds 
of  butter  per  week  from  each  cow.  If  the  English 
eows,  which  "gave  9  gallons  '  daily,  had  been  milk- 
ed separately,  (admitting  that  only  one  pound  of 
butter  could  have  been  obtained  from  II  to  ]6 
quarts  of  milk,)  each  cow  would  have  afforded  from 
15^  to  IS  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  If  they  had 
been  forced,  as  the  Danvrrs,  or  Oakes  cow,  by  ^ 
"corn  meal,  skim  milk,  bulter-miik,  gruel,  an<l  so 
much  food  in  the  stable  that  they  would  have  lain  ! 
down  u[ion  the  pasture,"  and  the  milk  had  hem 
placed  in  an  "extra  number  of  pans,"  how  much 
they  would  have  surpassed  the  Danvers  cow,  no 
man  can  know.  I  am  not  fond  of  deductions  from 
figures,  in  relation  to  agricultural  matters;  I  am 
nm.-h  more  disposed,  to  take  the  impressions  fouml- 
ed  upon  a  series  of  evidence,  arising  from  geu'  ral 
iavestigatiou,  than  isolated  facts.     It  will  be  pecol-  i 


llected,  that  I  have  made  no  allusion,  in.tlic  "opin- 
lions"  founded  upon  my  "experience,"  to  animals 
which  had  died  twenty  years  before  I  was  born — 
nor  have  I  at  any  time  asserted,  that  the  English 
dairies  were  better  than  ours.  It  has  been  left  for 
the  advocates  of  "native"  dairies  to  show,  that  the 
annual  products  of  Massachusetts  dairies,  in  five 
instances  out  of  six,  are,  when  contrasti'd  with  "mid- 
dlins  English  dairies."  as  9-2  to  286 — the  product 
of  the  Oakes  cow,  to  that  of  Cramps  English  cow, 
as  48 4t  to  675 — and  the  product  of  an  .\merican 
dairy  of  7  picked  fresh  cows,  during  the  best  pas- 
turage season,  to  a  whole  dairy  of  English  cows, 
"ojj  a  medium,"  neither  fresh  nor  picked,  as  5J  to  6. 
I  have  adhered  to  the  British  authorities  which 
Col.  Pickering  had  given  in  his  letters,  intended  to 
show  how  little  can  be  gained,  by  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish cattle,  for  the  improvement  of  ours,  of  which 
he  confesses  "very  few  can  be  found  of  superior 
i character."  I  shall,  by  American  proofs,  hereafter 
I  attempt  to  establish,  that  much  has  been  gained — 
that  much  more  may  be  acquired,  by  taking  advan- 
jtage  of  the  labours  of  nearly  a  century — of  the  skill 
■  of  even  "professional  breeders,"  whose  exertions 
ihave  been  directed  by  the  science  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  John  Sebright,  and  Cline,  whose  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  with  the  diligence  and  habits 
of  "practical  men" — and  whose  success  has  been 
measured  by  the  standards  which  every  man  can 
best  comprehend^  ••high  prices  and  profit." 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 
Poicelton,  Pldla  county,  I8J5. 


produce  twice  as  much  as  common  farmers  could 
hope  to  obtain. 

"As  DAiuY  CATTLK.  the  Devonshire  breed  are  not 
excellent.  Rearing  for  the  East  country  gkaziers 
has  ever,  or  long,  been  the  main  object  of  the  cattle 
farmers  of  this  county." — H^est  of  England,  vol.  1. 
prtS-«  242— written  by  "the  ingenious  Mr.  Marshall^ 
(according  to  Col.  Pickering,  letter  No.  1,)  who 
travelled  over  England,  taking  up  his  residence 
for  many  months,  in  a  central  station  of  every 
large  district,  to  survey  and  note  tlie  course  of  but 
bandry  in  each." 


Massachusetts  Agricidtural  .Journal,  vol.  A,  page  254, 
quoted  by  Col.  Pickering. 

"Mr.  Oakes  bought  her  in  April,   1813,  at  which 

time  she  was,/a"c  years  old.     He  made  from  her  the 

I  first  year,  without  any  extra  feeding,  180  pounds, 

;0f  butter."  I 

!      Col.  Pickering  adds,  "the  cow  was  purchased  out 

of  a  common  drove  of  cattle,  probably  from  New 

'Hampshire."     I  apprehend  the  acceptation  of  the 

!term,  native,  requires  some  definition.  | 

We  had  been  told,  that  the   superiority  of  New 

I  England  cattle,  proceeded   from  the  excellence  of 

the  Devon  stock,  traced  to  the  embarkation  some^ 

ages  since,  of  our  ancestors  at  Plymouth,  England.' 

I\Ir.  Welles'  cow,  "descended  by  a  cross  from  Jlr. 

Stuarts  cow,"  imported  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  is 

criticised,  as  of  "English  breed."     How  much  of, 

j  English  blood  was  traced  in  Mr.  Welles'  cow,  re-j 

!  mains  to  be  shewn — and  of  what  blood,  and  in  what; 

ipart  of  America,  the  Oakes  cow  was  produced,  wei 

have  no  means  to  ascertain. 

I  remember  .Mr  Stuart's  cow  when  a  youth.  She 
"as  not  of  a  breed  which  I  most  approve — but  it 
appcrs  that  Mr.  Welles'  cow,  with  but  little  of 
English  blood,  was  "purchased  at  a  high  price,  as 
an  excellent  milker,  and  did  not  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations" of  the  gentleman  by  whom  she  was 
bought,  and  by  whom  the  Oakes  cow  was  at  the 
same  time  possessed,  'nie  Massachusetts  Journal 
has  shoun.  that  the  Oakes  cow,  jiroduced  when  five 
years  old,  fnot  four,)  but  180  pounds  of  butter,  in 
the  first  year — and  that  when  one  of  the  "Trustees"^ 
had  requested  Mr.  Oakes  to  keep  a  particular  ac-' 
count  "this  year  ( 1816.)"  she  prodaced  484.i  pounds' 
upon  extrmrrd.inary  keep.  | 

Quere — Whether  the  product  of  a  cow,  which 
yielded  only  1 80  pounds  when  not  forced,  and  which 
yielded  481 J  pounds  when  forced,  by  "an  extraordi-' 
nary  quantity  of  rich  food,"  is  to  be  brought  in 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  "native"'  cattle,  when 
her  origin  is  not  shown — or  should  be  adduced,  in^ 
proof  of  the  ingenuity,  and  skill,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer,  who  can.  by  substituting  milk  fi)r  wa- 
ter, corn  meal  for  grass,  maJ(o  the  same  animal' 


TO  PREVENT  RIVER  BANKS  WASHING. 

Columbia,  S    C.  May  1,  182S. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esii. 

I  observed  in  one  of  your  late  American  Farmers^ 
that  one  of  your  correspondents  requests  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  banks  of  a 
river  from  being  washed  away.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  know  the  best  mode;  but  I  will  give  your  corres- 
pondent a  description  of  what  I  have  seen  adopted 
on  the  bank  of  a    canal,  when  I  was  last  in  Erance. 

At  a  place  where  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  after 
having  been  carried  under  ground  for  several  miles, 
issues  from  its  subterraneous  course,  Ctl'c  bank 
was  very  high,  I  should  not  suppose  less  than  for- 
ty or  fifty  peijiendicular  feet,) — the  slope  was 
what  I  considered  much  too  steep;  it  was  so  much 
so  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  either 
up  or  down  it.  They  were  securing  it  from  de- 
predation while  I  was  there,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: having  made  the  slope  smooth  and  even, 
and  beginning  at  the  bottom,  they  pinned  down, 
horizontally,  fascines,  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
probably  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  wiUow 
sticks  from  J  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  i\ 
or  3  feet  in  length.  These  were  selected  young, 
smooth  and  green,  so  '.bat  they  would  take  root  at 
the  same  time  as  they  fastened  down  the  fascines. 
This  being  done,  the  whole  surface  of  the  fascines 
was  covered  with  about  4  inches  thick  of  a  good 
stitf  clay,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  fascines 
that  thickness,  and  leaving  the  ends  of  the  willow 
pins  that  fastened  them  doivn,  sticking  out  about  3 
or  4  inches.  This  work  being  done  in  the  fall,  win- 
ter, or  early  in  the  spring,  will  secure  the  willow 
sticks  taking  root  below,  and  above  the  fascines — 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  will  completely  secure  the 
surface  irom  ^vashingaway  by  common  occurrences. 
They  certainly  had  there  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
cellent clay.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  this 
method  of  securing  a  bank,  may  probably  answer 
the  purpose  of  your  inquiring  correspondent.  It  is 
at  least  well  worth  trying,  and  the  best  I  can  think 
of  It  must  be  observed,  that  your  correspondent 
wishes  also  for  trees  that  will  afford  a  shelter  from 
certain  winds;  but  I  would  advise  to  plant  no  tall 
trees,  except  it  were  on,  or  very  near  the  lop  of  the 
bank — (or  in  this  situation,  should  a  high  wind  blow 
them  down,  the  injury  to  the  bank  is  not  likely  to 
he  so  great  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  Another 
thing  well  worthy  of  observation,  is  this — that  if 
the  gentleman  could  procure  for  the  pins,  «.«>»•,  (icii- 
low  useit  for  basket  nniking,)  this  security  to  his 
bank  might  be  attended  with  a  source  of  considera- 
ble profit,  for  it  is  every  where  a  valuable  article. 
I  do  not  kno>v  whether  it  can  be  procured  conve- 
niently in  jour  part  of  the  world;  but.  although  I 
have  not  much  of  it,  I  am  very  willing  to  give  a  lit- 
tle of  ivhat  I  have,  to  gentlemen  who  uill  afl()rd 
me  the  means  of  sending  the  cuttings  at  any  time 
in  fall,  winter,  or  spring.  Communications  through 
your  paper,  or  directly  to  me,  {postage  paid,)  1  would 
attend  to  with  pleasure. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  serr't,  N.  H. 
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AN  EASYMETHOD  OF  ACCUSTOMING  ANIMALS  TO  DRAW. 
Trnmlatett  from  the  French,  61/  the  Ed. .??«.  Farmer. 
The  readiest  >vay  to  make  animals  submit  to  the 
joke  or  hariirss,  is  to  habituate  them  gradually  to 
the  draft,  in  the  very  act  of  satistyiiis  the  cravings 
of  hunger.  For  this  purpose,  attach  them  to  the 
manger  by  means  of  a  cord,  which  runs  through  a 
ring — and  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  weight  is  at- 
tached, as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  so  that 
the  animal  may  at  pleasure  approach  or  recede  from 
the  manger.     A  collar  is  put  on  the  animal  with  bvo 


cords  fixed  to  a  bar  or  swingle  tree,  to  ivhich  ano- 
ther cord  is  attached  at  B,  which  passes  through 
the  pulley  at  C,  and  to  which  is  suspended  a  weight, 
to  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure—  things 
being  thus  arranged,  forage  is  put  in  the  rack.  The 
animal,  when  pres.scd  by  hunger,  approaches  his 
food;  in  doing  which  he  raises  the  weight,  and 
keeps  it  suspended  as  long  as  he  continues  to  eat — 
and  thus  contracts  the  habit  of  drawing,  in  a  few 
days.  He  is  free  to  relax  his  exertions,  for  when- 
ever he  recedes,  the  weight  reposes  on  the  ground 


FROM  THE  FARMERS'  JOURNAL — ENG. 

ON  FALLOWS. 

Sir,  Sezincol,  Dec.  15,  1S24. 

In  my  letter  on  the  subject  of  Fallows,  inserted 
in  your  Journal  of  llie  IGth  inst.  having  endeavoured 
to  show  the  impropriety  and  the  evil  elibcts  of  at- 
tempting to  substitute  turnips  and  otlier  green  crops 
for  Summer  Fallows  on  stiff  clay  lands,  I  now,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  advantages  nhich 
result  from  the  practice  of  making  Summer  Fallows 
on  all  such  lands. 

In  the  first  place,  this  system  possesses  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  cleansing  .stiff  land  of  all  kinds  of 
\veeds  and  worthless  grasses.  The  degree  of  ex- 
ertion necessary  to  clean  foul  land  in  general,  de 
pends  chieily  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  apd  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Dry  and  free  soils,  in  a  fa- 
vourable season,  are  easily  cleansed  of  all  their  im- 
purities. The  repeated  operations  of  the  plough 
and  other  appropriate  implements,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skilful  husbandman,  quickly  bring  the 
weeds  and  grass  roots  to  the  surface,  after  which, 
the  process  is  attended  with  very  little  difficulty. 
Hence  arises  the  propriety  and  facility  of  growing 
turnips  on  such  land.  The  case  is  not  so,  hov.cver, 
on  sods  of  a  stitV  and  cohesive  texture.  Tlie  stub- 
born masses  of  clay,  recently  ploughed  up  in  a 
moist  state,  and  interwoven  with  eouch  and  the 
roots  of  other  grasses  and  weeds,  are  not  to  be 
.speedily  reduced,  and  their  p;;rticlcs  separated  by 
Ihe  application  of  the  above  mentioned  implements, 
&«.;  and  when,  i)y  the  effects  of  dry  weather,  these 
are  converted  into  clods  of  impenetrable  hardness 
and  tenacity,  their  component  parts  cannot  be  se- 
parated by  till'  art  of  man.  Nothing  therefore  an 
exceed  the  folly  of  ]ilanling  green  crops  upon  such 
land  in  tliis  condition;  with  e(jual  prospect  of  suc- 
cess might  we  attempt  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  the 
open  air,  upon  the  Grampian  hills,  or  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales.  As  the  roots  of  weeds  and  grasses 
cannot  be  separated  from  land  in  this  condition, 
neither  can  their  destruction  be  eflicted  by  instan- 
taneous efforts.  It  is  under  the  slow  but  certain 
operations  of  time  only,  that  solar  and  atmospheric 


influences,  aided  by  the  repeated  applications  of  the 
plough,  S;c.  can  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of  th' 
noxious  roots  bound  up  in  the  soil,  which  by  thus 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  production  of  future 
crops.  But  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  noxious 
grasses  is  not  the  only  cleansing  operation  attend- 
ing naked  fallows:  the  same  salutary  process  effec- 
tually clears  the  ground  of  various  kinds  of  insects 
and  grubs.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  insect 
tribes  commit  their  depredations  on  the  foliage  of 
corn  and  grain  crops,  wliile  the  wire-worm  and  va- 
rious other  grubs  powerfully  prey  upon  the  roots. 
Both  are  assiduous  in  their  attacks,  and  both  equal- 
ly successful  in  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields.  Like  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
a  besieging  army,  the  Ibrmer  assuming  the  attitude 
of  an  open  enemy,  boldly  scales  the  walls,  and  in 
defiance  .if  an  op[iosing  power,  forcilily  enters  (he 
citadel,  plants  his  victorious  banners  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and  revels  on  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  gar- 
rison. The  latter  is  characteristic  of  the  latent  foe, 
who  secretly  sallies  forth  in  the  dark,  and  insidious- 
ly undermining  the  foundations  of  the  fortress,  lays 
its  stateh'  edifices  in  ruins,  and  levels  their  towering 
grandeur  with  the  ground.  Such,  frequently,  on 
the  corn  fields,  are  the  devastations  of  these  little 
depredators;  such  the  destructive  i.iflusnce  of  this, 
apparently  insignificant,  but  powerful  enemy  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  absence  of  Summer 
Fallows,  the  grubs  particularly  are  numerously  en- 
gendered in  the  soil,  and  by  a  long  course  of  unin- 
terrupted cropping,  they  are  fostered  and  suffered 
to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  native 
residence.  Nothing  but  a  good  Summer  Fallow 
can  radically  destroy  these  noxious  reptiles.  By 
this,  they  arc  deprived  of  food,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  of  them  die;  and  those  that  survive, 
being  frequently  turned  up  to  the  surface  by  the 
operations  of  the  plough,  are  exposed  to  t'ae  des- 
tructive effects  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  to  the  keen 
researches,  and  devouring  beaks  cf  those  sable  fea- 
thered tribes  which  so  much  frequent  the  f.dlows 
during  the  summer  evenings.  Another  advantage 
attending  naked  Summer  Fallows  on  still'  clays,  is 
their  tendency  to  prepare  the  land  projierly  for  the 


a;):ili.-ation  of  ni;r„ure.  It  is  ueil  known  to  those  nho 
possess  any  knonledge  of  the  economy  of  vegeta- 
tion, that  plants  receive  the  greater  p:.rt  of  their 
nourishment  at  the  root,  by  means  of  capillary  at- 
traction; but  in  order  th.at  the  tender  roots  m.ay 
properly  perform  their  functions,  a  prenous  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  anil  manure  is  absolutely  neces.sa- 
ry.  In  vain  do  we  bury  manure  recently  made, 
under  solid  furrows  of  tenacious  clay,  through 
which  the  tender  fibres  oi  plants  can  never  pe- 
netrate, and  with  which  the  manure  never  can  be 
incorporated.  The  soil  must  first  be  reduced  to  a 
certain  degree  of  friability,  its  parts  must  be  di- 
vided and  rendered  permeable  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  effected  by  being  repeated- 
ly turned  over  in  the  summer  months.  The  heat 
emitted  by  the  sun  having  extracted  the  moisture 
from  the  soil,  its  power  of  absorption  is  increased; 
and  on  the  application  of  rain  its  parts  become  so- 
luble; and  hard  and  impenetrable  clods  are  reduc- 
ed into  genial  mould.  Manure,  applied  to  land  in 
this  state,  naturally  undergoes  a  chemical  process 
in  the  soil,  by  which  it  becomes  decomposed,  its 
particles  are  rendered  volatile,  and  it  is  brought 
into  such  a  state  of  flunlity  as  is  necessary  for  its 
essentia]  parts  to  be  taken  up  into  the  roots  of  the 
|)lants,  under  which  it  is  deposited.  Finally,  we 
may  add,  that  Summer  Fallows  (irepare  the  laud 
for  receiving  fertility  from  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  scientific  researches,  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  rarified  matter  are  communicated 
to  plants  by  the  atmosphere,  which  being  absorbed 
by  the  leaves,  promote  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
When  land  is  rendered  porous  by  the  effects  of 
Summer  Fallows,  and  void  of  ph.nts  of  every  des- 
cription, it  is  extremely  probable,  that  this  subtiliz- 
ed matter  or  portions  of  the  atmosphere  arc,  by  the 
power  of  gravitation,  or  the  elasticity  of  the  air, 
deposited  in  the  sod  and  tend  to  increase  its  ferti- 
lity. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  frequently  ob- 
served, that  sterile  mould,  dug  out  of  trenches  and 
thrown  up  in  biuiks,  after  remaining  some  length  of 
time,  being  levelled  down  again,  becomes  very  pro- 
ductive. This  change  seems  to  be  effected  by  the 
inlluence  of  the  air  only.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
periodical  Summer  Fall- ws,  on  stiff  clay  lands,  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  they  cleanse  the  soil  of  all 
its  impurities,  and  remove  every  obstacle  to  vege- 
tation. They  restore  the  exhausted  powers  of  pro- 
duction; and  by  fitting  the  land  for  another  profit- 
able course  of  crops,  reward  the  husbandman  for 
his  C-xpense  and  toil. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obed't  h'ble  ser'vt, 

W.  GIBSON. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 
Extract. 

jrest  River,  May  19,  18-25. 
I  have  about    110,000  tobacco  plants  out,  and 
fairly  growing;  2.5,000  of  which  were  planted  three 
^veefcs   ago,  and   ha\e   been  worked  over.     What 
d'ye  think  of  that? 


KOHTZCVIiTUKE. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE, 

THE  SUGGESTIONS  OP  EXPE.HIENCK  IN  MAUYLAND. 

r)E.*R  Sir,  0.rfonl,  May  14,  182S. 

Finding  in  your  very  useful  and  valuable  woilj" 
some  diflerei'cc  of  opinion  respecting  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  some  use  to  our  friends. 

I  have  culm  ated  the  vine,  in  a  small  way,  many 
years,  with  success.  1  would,  (rom  the  lolKming 
statement,  recommend  all  gentlemen  to  raise  grapes, 
who  wish  them,  from  layers,  wlnre  they  can  lie 
had — il"  not,  cuttings;  yet  I  liiid,  out  of  upwajds  of 
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twenty  sorls,  wliPii  I  liad  inv  «iiiti;  sweet  woter,  He 
Miis.Mt.  do.  Aiboci",  i<o.,  :iil  white,  which  I  licpt  i- 
themselves,  in  about  17  years  they  heijiin  to  iail 
yet  by  preparins;  the  soil  with  ijravel  am!  propei 
ruat.me,  tln'y  can  be  kept  up  many  years  lonsicr. 
But  let  it  lie  understood  that  other  sorts,  of  liilVerenl 
colours  and  de-scriplioiis.  do  not  ihil.  but  urow  better, 
and  1  think  will  be  good,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
for  a  mans  asce. 

I  believe  j!,Tape  vines  raised  from  seed  will  last  as 
loiij!;  as  an  oal<  tree — tliei-e  is  no  doidit  but  with 
proper  c..re  they  will  last  several  hundred  years. 
See  tlie  acrount  of  the  i;reat  vine  at  Hampton  Court 
palace,  ( F,ni;land,)  whieli  still,  or  recently,  has  borne 
several  thousand  we!;;lit  per  annum;  see  the  Trea- 
tise on  Forsyth,  written  by  Cobbeti ,  |).  79,  where  you 
will  fmd  it  was  planteil  in  the  rei^n  of  kinsWil 
liani.  But  let  it  he  remembered,  it  is  a  lon^  time 
before  vines  IVom  seed  will  bear  in  this  climate,  and 
many  of  them  \\\\\  never  bear,  nor  show  any  thing 
like  fruit — and  when  a  ihw  do  bear,  it  may  not  be 
genuine,  or  be  a  better  sort.  I  would  recommend 
those  tJiat  cannot  obtain  layers  or  cuttings  to  suit, 
and  must  plant  seed,  to  take  the  top  at  3  years  old, 
(if  it  has  made  any  growth,)  and  bend  it  to  the 
ground  in  June,  siipe  olf  tiie  bark  from  each  side 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  put  it  in  the  earth 
from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  and  press  the  earth 
hard  to  if.  and  the  very  top  end  left  out  a  foot — -and 
the  next  spring  cut  away  the  mother  vine,  and  prune 
the  other  to  three  eyes,  and  by  that  means  it  will 
bear  fruit,  if  not  entirely  barren,  much  sooner  than 
it  otherwise  would  do;  and  no  dou!>t  but  the  vine,  if 
not  of  some  of  the  sorts  mentioned,  will  live  many 
years.  Besides,  layers  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure, 
and  will  bear  better  than  those  from  .seed  will,  until 
old.  Besides,  it  seems  like  labour  in  vain  for  a  man 
to  raise  all  his  vines  from  seed,  when  he  nmst  live 
so  many  jears  before  he  can  sec  the  fruits  ol'  his  la- 
bour. Vines  should  be  planted  in  a  soil  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  trained,  while  young,  to  45" 
elevation,  with  only  one  stem  for  three  or  four  years; 
and  to  have  tiie  fruit  Ihie,  prune  close,  except  the 
vines  make  very  spontaneous  growtli,  then  a  few 
more  eyes  may  be  left.  But  c\  ery  sort  of  grape- 
vine does  not  demand  tlie  same  treatment — neither 
do  the  vines  of  every  age. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  witli  due  respect, 

JOHN   WILLIS. 


ZNTERIf AL  ZSVXF&OVESasrrTS. 


RAIL-WAYS,  CANALS,  ROADS,  &c. 

No.  3. 

H.4VING  now  explained  some  of  the  properties  of 
a  r.ulway,  it  is  intended  to  compare  them  \vith  roads 
and  canals,  in  reference  to  the  division  made  in  the 
bc-inning  of  this  essay;  viz.  1.  Expense,  i.  Expe- 
dition. 3.  Salety,  and  4.  Certainty. 

The  expense  of  construction  must  vary  in  difl'er- 
ent  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  value  ol  land, 
iron,  stone  and  labour.  The  land  required  fur  a 
r.iilvvay  is  nmeh  less  than  the  quantity  occupied  by 
a  canal.  In  fCngl.md;  a  rail  road  has  been  actually 
made  over  a  bog  for  the  small  sum  of  300  pounds 
sterling  per  mile.  This  is  the  cheapest  on  record.* 
The  cost  of  a  single  stone  railway  in  Linlitligow, 
was  slioivn  above  to  amount  to  5,!8/.  per  mile. 
The  n.ilway  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  as  shov.n 
above,  was  6601.  jier  mile,  these  required  no  em- 
b^nkmenis  or  bridges.  The  rail  roads  now  mak- 
ing in  Great  Britaui,  are  estimated  at  ICOOi.  per  mile; 
and  in  oiie  or  two  eases,  from  9000  to  V2,i)0(H.  per 
mile;  expensive  bridges  and  deep  cuttuigs,  iic. 
being  included  in  these  instances,  in  addition  to 
many  other  expenses,  stated   in  a  previous  not.. 


*  See  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brilanuica. 


V\'e  may  safely  st-.Ue  the  ODcrasrc  price  of  a  siag-tc 
tiihetiy  calculated  for  horse  power  in  Great  Britain, 
previously  to  the  late  alteration  in  the  price  of 
uon.)  at  1000'  jicr  mih\  ixdnsive  of  er.gincx,  deep 
r'lttiiigs  and  brid-ics.  The  extra  expense  in  the 
United  States,  will  of  course  vary.  In  this  country, 
commerce  is  not  sulbcieutly  active  to  require  two 
sets  of  rails;  and  as  places  to  turn  out  without  de- 
lay or  dillleulty,  ma)-  be  situated  every  half  nnle  or 
even  at  less  distances,  -2000/.  wouhl  proliably  be  an 
ami)le  average  allowance  for  a  railway  composed  ol 
one  set  of  tracks,  similarly  situated.  Whenever 
conunerce  shall  be  surliciently  active,  a  second,  or 
returning  set  of  tj'acks;  can  be  laid  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional expense.  The  two  other  tracks  used  in 
England  for  the  transjjortation  of  the  mail  and  pas- 
sengers, at  a  velocity  irreatly  exceeding  six  miles 
per  hour,  will  not  be  required  in  this  country  for 
ruany  years. 

Kaihvays  composed  of  wood  may  be  advantage 


expense  which  is  at  present  required  on  canals,  and 
with  three  times  the  velwity;  (it  is  not  stated  whe- 
ther the  tolls  are  considered  in  this  estimate.)  The 
expense  of  canal  conveyance  has  been  demon.strat- 
ed  to  be  as  1  to  20,  compared  with  (h(^  turn))ikes 
constructed  in  the  most  apjiroved  maimer;  there- 
fore the  cxpen.se  of  conveyance  by  turnpike  roads, 
will  be  to  the  expense  by  locomotive  engines  on  a 
railway,  as  (iO  to  1,  if  the  tolls  be  not  considered.' 
To  illustrate  this:  If  it  he  possible  to  carry  this  plan 
into  execution  in  I'ennsylvaiua,  with  the  same  advan- 
tages, produce  can  be  transported  at  much  less  ex- 
pense I'rom  Pittsburg,  distant  2S7  miles,  (350  by  the 
rail  road  probably,)  than  from  Gerniantown  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  the  present  turnpike,  a  distance  of 
only  9  miles!  Market  supplies  are  generally  drawn 
from  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  diameter,  or  ten  miles 
radius.  These  supplies  could  be  obtained  at  the 
same  expense,  from  sixty  times  the  distance,  by  the 
rail  road  and  locomotive  engine,  viz.  from  a  circle 


ously  constructed   at  a  very  small   expense  in  the  of  GOO  miles  radius,  or  1'200  miles  diameter.     (The 
United  States,  tcftc?i  llie  quantum  of  transportation  is  area  or  contents  of  a  circle  of  20  miles,  is  to  the 


nconsid  craLle ,  these  rail  roads  are  preferable  to 
those  composed  of  iron,  although  the  weight  which 
a  horse  is  capable  of  drawing  on  them  is  less. — (See 
the  commencement  of  this  essay.) 

Here  let  us  observe,  that  ivii7  roads  may  he  made 
to  arcniniiwdiite  iipy  amount  of  commerce.  If  the 
road  should  be  completely  occupied  by  cars,  a  cir- 
cumstance almost  impossible,  a  parallel  set  of 
tracks  may  be  easily  added;  but  the  amount  ol 
commerce  on  a  canal  is  limited  by  the  supply  o! 
water,  and  the  time  neccssaiy  to  jiass  the  locks, 
(which,  however,  may  be  increased  in  number  in 
some  cases,  if  the  water  be  sulhcicnt,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  expense.)  The  quantity  of  commeice 
is  also  limited  by  the  duration  of  frost  and  drought. 
7i'«(7  roffi/.t  ciiii  he  made  in  every  situation.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  at  the  [uvscnt  time  subterrane- 
ous, vi.^.  in  mines.  Canals  are  frc(]uently  inijirac- 
ticable  from  a  deliciency  of  water,  or  when  hills, 
rocks,  or  a  limestone  district  are  encountered.  The 
distance  of  two  given  stations  is  less  by  a  railway 
than  a  canal,  the  length  of  the  latter  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  summit  level,  and  if  the  su]i])ly  of  water 
be  dra\vn  wholly  from  thence,  one  summit  only  can 
be  adopted:  but  on  a  railway  the  nundwr  may  be 
unlimited.  Rtiilu-uys  can  he  executed  in  a  much 
sliorter  tiute,  ami  in  the  majority  cf  canes  at  a  less  ex- 
pense, than  canai.i'  or  turnpike  roads;  and  are  pre- 
served and  repaired  with  more  facility;  when  re- 
pairs are  necessary,  a  substitute  can  be  easih'  pro- 
cured, and  no  delay  in  consequence  occurs,  as  on 
canals  and  turnpikes.  When  the  locks  or  banks  of 
a  cauid  arc  destrojed  or  injured,  months  may  elapse 
before  the  damage  can  be  repaired.  If  the  course 
of  trade  should  be  turned  into  other  channels,  rail- 
ways can  be  removed  to  the  more  favourable  sta- 
tion; or  the  materials  (which  are  always  valuable,) 


area  of  a  circle  of  1200  diameter,  as  1  to  3.(i00)  i.  e. 
the  country  rchcnce  our  supplies  cculd  he  drauni, 
would  he  3,000  times  mi.re  extensive  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent! This  may  appear  rather  startling  to  some  [ler- 
sons,  hut  if  the  ahore  data  he  correct,  this  deduction 
is  unquestionabl}'  legitiniaie. 

If  horse  power  b  ■  employed  on  railvvaj'S,  a  horse, 
and  a  boy  to  direct  him,  can  transport  on  a  rail- 
way of  the  best  form,  (as  shown  above.)  about  four- 
teen tons,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.  One 
boy  can  attend  to  many  horses  and  cars  if  necessary; 
whereas  on  a  canal,  one  horse,  a  lioy,  and  a  man, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  every  boat,  and  some- 
times another  barseman  is  requisite.  On  a  rail 
road,  the  expense  of  a  man  being  saved,  two  addi- 
tional horses  may  be  attached  to  the  cars,  with  tliis 
expense.  The  united  eflbrts  of  the  three  horses 
can  transport  28  tons  of  merchandize,  (or  -12  tons, 
the  cars  inclusive)  three  miles  per  hour;  a  weigiit 
greater  than  it  is  deemsd  expediei.",  to  transport  on 
canals.t  With  locomotive  engines,  (as  I  have  stat- 
ed above,)  even  more  (75  tons)  may  be  transported 
at  the  same  expense  in  Great  Britain,  ivhicli  is  there 
required  for  the  Inuisportation  of  25  tons  on  canals.; 


'  See  the  remarks  in  the  appendix  to  this  essay,  in 
which  the  operation  of  locomotive  engines  is  compared 
with  horses. 

t  On  the  majorily  of  camls,  it  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  most  economical  to  employ  boats  conveying  15  to 
-'5  tons;  and  in  some  instances,  even  when  the  canal 
would  admit  a  boat  of  larger  dimensions.  On  some 
canals,  where  tlie  quantity  of  transportation  is  very 
considerable,  boats  of  larger  size  are  mere  economical: 
hat  the  number  of  canals  of  this  description  is  very  li- 
mited. The  reason  of  tiiis  difference  is,  that  high  tolls 
must  be  charged,  when  tlie  annual  amount  of  tonnage  is 
small;  and  on  a  lar:e  canal  the  tolls  must  be  higher  to 


may  be  .sold.  Rail  roads  can  be  used  all  tlie  winter,!  pr'oducean  c'riual  interest  on  the  greater  amount  of  ca- 
ll pertcctly  constructed;  even  snow  ofl'ers  no  impe-j  piial  expended  in  their  construction.  A  small  cargo  is 
diiuent.i  The  drought  in  summer,  and  ice  in  winter,  obtained  with  more  faciiilv  and  less  delay.  A  suliicient 
are  serious  obstacles  to  the  utility  of  canals;  rain  and:  supply  of  water  is  procured  with  more  certainty  and 
frost  are  equally  so  on  roads.  ]';;ulways  are  crossed  i  economy  for  a  small  canal ;  and  small  boats  can  convey 
with  great  facility.     The  road   crossins  the  track    "'"  ' 


uiust  be  paved  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the 
railway.  A  trench  two  or  three  iiiehrs  wide  and 
deep,  containing  the  iron  tracks,  cH'-ctually  protcets 
them  from  the  contact  of  wliei  Is  traversing  the  line. 
Canals  require  expensive  and  extremely  inconve- 
nient bridges. 

The  companies  recently  organized  in  Great  Bi-i- 
tain,  asstrt,  that  by  the  operation  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  on  a  railwaj'  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
merchandize  can  be  transported  at  one-third  ol  the 


*  In  a  level  district,  and  through  favourable  soil,  ca- 

niils  can  be  conslr'ictcd  for  less  than  railways. 

t  A  small  scraper  attached  to  llic  leading  car  cflectu- 
ally  removes  snow,  or  other  impediments. 


the  limited  amount  of  merchandize. 

I  Tlio  tolls  on  the  Kiiglish  canals  are  very  high;  and 
if  they  be  considered  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Compa- 
nies, merchandize  maybe  transported  with  great  faci- 
lity at  one-third  of  tlie  expense  requisite  on  cana's;  but 
as  the  (p.iaiitity  transported  will  be  immense,  aird  the 
engine  proceed  with  great  velocity,  and  conls,  fyc.  are 
vcni  clicap, — if  the  same  tolls  he  charged  on  canals  and 
railways,  the  expense  will  probalily  be  3  to  1 ;  or  60  to  1, 
eon-.pared  with  transportation  by  the  bC'-t  turnpikes. 

In  ihe  United  .Slates,  the  limited  amount  of  commerce, 
the  omparalivc  expense  oi  coal,  iron,  and  machiriery, 
H  ill  deprive  us  of  this  prodigious  comparative  advan- 
tage. 

The  following  estimates  are  offered  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  transportation  in  this  state.  -As  the 
toll  levied  is  not  a  liseil  quontity.  hut  depends  on  the 
amount  of  trausporlation,  and  the  expense  of  repairing 
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The  exjiciise  (f  carriage  on  an  inclined  plane 
when  a  rail  road  is  used,  compaied  witli  canals,  de- 
pends on  the  inclination.  On  a  level,  it  hus  been 
shown,  that  the  canal  is  more  expensive:  and  on  a 
descent,  the  rail  road  requirinu;  no  locks,  is  far  less 
expensive  to  constrnct,  and  a  much  greater  weight 
can  be  transported  by  a  gi\en  power.  In  ascend- 
ing, locks  arc  of  course  recjiiired  on  canals,  the  cx- 
,pense  of  constructing  wliich,  vt,  a  tkiyablc  and  cor- 
.rect  manner,  is  from  (iOO.  to  I  100  dollars  per  foot, 
equal  to  an  average  of  1000  dollars  per  foot.  //  « 
railiraij,  in  the  form  of  an  inrlincd  plane,  or  a  lift,  be 
employed,  otte  horse  cun  elevate  twenty-one  tons  nine 
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roads,  canals,  &c.  it  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
hese  estimates      (See  note  to  the  Appendix.) 
£xpfnse  of  trausjwrtiu!^  100  /07i.«  a  distance  of  100  miles. 
N.  B.  On   the  tinnpikes  in  tlie  Lnited  States,  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton,  the  wao-on  hiclusive,  erpial  to  Si  cwt.  of 
merchandize  is  tlie  usual  load  when  horses  are  con 
stantly  employed. 

Igt.   150  horses  at  75  cents  per  day  eaoh 
30  men  at  la  cents 


It  will  require  C  days,       .... 

Add  50  per  cent,  for  the  wagon, 

Or  for  150  tons,  equal  to  IOO  tons  of  nidze. 
-2'd.   150  horses  at  31\  cents  per  day  each,  is 
30  men  at  75  cents,         .... 


Requiring  6  days, 

Add  50  per  cent,  as  above, 
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,\fcet  and  a  half  in  fifteen  mimites;  or  three  horses, 
(those  em])loyci!  in  dragging  the  cars  for  instance.) 
can  elevate  the  same  in  live  minutes.  Hence  their 
adxantage  in  economy  and  expedition.*  Where 
rapid  conveyance  is  required,  in  consequence  of  a 
law  of  motion  stated  in  the  following  paragraph, 
railivays  offer  th  only'  medium  for  transjjortntion 
that  can  rationnl'y  be  adopted;  where  the  motion 
required  is  slow,  viz.  loss  than  two  iiiiles  per  hour, 
water  conveyance,  or  canals,  are  preferable,  in  a 
mild  climate,  when  the  expense  ol  construction  is 
equal,  or  not  greatly  exceeding  that  re(|uired  for  a 
rail  road.  In  a  r;ipid  descent,  however,  railways 
are  decidedly  preferable  in  any  circumstances.! 

2d  Expedition.  On  canals,  a  given  weight  can 
lie  transported  by  one  horse,  with  a  certain  velocity, 
the  addition  (f  undher  horse  u-illnut  dvvblc  the  veloci- 
ty; for  the  resistance  to  bodies  moving  in  fluids  is 
(according  to  the  well  known  law,)  as  the  square  of 
their  veli  city.  Hence,  if  a  weight  drawn  by  a  horse 
at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  be  required  to  be 
transported  ivitli  a  velocity  of  two  miles  per  hour, 
two  horses  u'ill  be  unable  to  effect  it;  it  will  require 
the  exertions  of  four.  If  treble  the  velocity,  viz. 
three  miles,  it  will  require  nine:  if  tour  miles,  it  will 
require  sixteen:  if  ten  miles,  it  rcill  require  line  hun- 
dred horses:::  thus  incrciising  in  a  very  rapid  ratio.} 
The  swell,  or  undulations  in  the  water,  increase  in 
the  same  proportion;  and  the  last  mentioned  velo- 
city, viz.  ten  miles,  would  cause  an  agitation  that 
wtiuld,  in  a  very  short  period,  destroy  a  canal. — 
Hence  boats  are  usually  prohibited  a  velocity  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  miles  an  hour  on  canals,  (or 
two  miles  for  boats  of  burthen.)  On  a  railu-ay,  on 
the  contrary,  equal  increments  of  power,  produce  equal 
iiicremcnts  or  increase,  of  velocity,  \\h\ch  is  always  j 
in  proportion  to  the  friction.||     In  this  consists  the 
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3d.  By  a  canal  for  IPO  tons  of  merchandize,  5 
boats  of  20  tons,  5  horses  at  75  cts.  5  men 
at  75,  and  5  boys  at  50,  requiring  5  days, 
4th.  Or  4  boats  c'  25  tons,  4  horses  at  75  cts, 
4  men  at  75,  and  4  hoys  at  50,  requiring  5 
days,  ,...••• 
5th.  Or  if  horses  be  estimated  at  37J  per  day, 

Or  

€th.  On  a  railway,  when  horses  are  employed 
as  the  moving  power,  one  man  can  direct 
7  horses,  a  nmnbcr  snfScient  to  transport 
100  tons  3  mik.i  per  hour — 7  hrrses  at  75 
each,  at:d  i  man  at  75  per  day,  for  4  days 
Or  for  150  tons  v.cight— ICO  tons  of  mer- 
chandize        ...... 

Or  if  37ibe  the  e-xpensc  for  each  horse 
and  75  per  man,  the  cost  per  lOo  Ions 
Or  for  150  tons — 100  tons  of  merchandize 
If  relays  are  employed,  the  expense  for 
superintendanee  will  be  diminished  S1--50       18   75 
"th.  By  the  locomotive  steam  engine  (see  the 
following  paragraph)  the  time  v.'ill  be  26^ 
hours,  and  the  expense  of  transporting  IOO 
tons  of  merchandize  (or  150  tons  the  cars 
included)  v.ill  he,  when  coal  is  estimated 
at  an  average  price  of  15  cents  a  bushel,*       20  00 
Or.  if  the  price  of  eoal  he  10  cents  tlie 
bushel,  the  expense  Hill  he  about  15  00 

But  if  the  tolls  charged  be  not  greater  than  this  sum, 
on  iO«  tons  on  railways,  (intended  for  the  passage  ol 
locomotive  engines.)  which  cost  100  or  200  per  cent, 
more  than  those  now  in  use,  i!  voidd  require.  Ilie  passas:e 
ef  viany  hundred  lliousand  tmis  per  annum,  to  ylild  an  in- 
teest  of  5  per  cent,  on  Ilie  capUid  cxpendrd  in  ccnstriicling 
ttiest  expeiuire  l.iicUr,.  Hence  they  are  useful  oidy  in  a 
populous  country.     (See  .\ppendix.) 

k  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  mentions  some 
oxperlments  performed  wiih  a  locomotive  engine,  near 
Newcastle,  (not  mentioriing  whether  the  cnsine  was  of 
the  improved  species  or  not.)  The  engine  was  eight 
horse  power,  and  consumed  five  pecks  of  coals  every 
hour,  or  ten  bushels  for  eight  hours.  It  drew  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  wei.'ht,  which  was  6  tons,  32  tons  and 
8  cwt  three  miles  and  three  (piarters  per  hoiir,  (about 
t\T9-third3  only  of  the  weight  usually  drawn  by  eight 

*  A  high  estimste  for  c«ftls« 


horses,  on  an  improved  ed^e  railvay  )  If  an  engine  of  this 
description  were  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ex- 
pense of  trar;sporting  the  32  tons  10>  miles,  would  be 
(coal  being  estimated  at  an  average  price  of  15  cents 
per  bushel)  s;i.50  foi" thirty  miles.  Two  engineers  being 
alternately  employed  twelve  hours,  at  75  cents  each,  is 
>;l.50,  or  <S'>-'''"  die  total  expense,  and  the  lime  about 
2Gi  hours.  1  he  prime  cost,  and  wear  and  tear,  of  an 
eight  horse  power  steam-engine,  is  less  than  the  prime 
cost  (including  wear  and  tear)  of  24  horses,  to  which 
the  power  of  the  engine,  perpetually  in  operation,  is 
equal. 

•  The  time  required  to  pass  a  lock  is  including  Ihe 
loss  of  momentum)  one  minute  per  foot.  Sometimes 
forty  seconds. 

f  Canals  leading  to  eoal  and  other  mines  are  general- 
ly, for  the  above  reasons,  more  advantageous;  hence 
the  canal  companies  in  this  state  need  be  under  no 
alarm.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  small  a  force  is 
requisite  to  communicate  a  slow  inolion  to  bodies  of 
great  magnitude.  A  large  ship  of  600  tons,  at  our 
wharves;  can  he  slowly  moved  by  Ihe  force  fa  child, 
(if  the  water  be  smooth.)  .\  raff  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length  has  been  drawn  (en  the  Middlesex  canal,  near 
Boston)  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  by  one  yoke 
of  oxen. 

I  This  supposes  that  the  power  of  draught  of  a  hor«c 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  I  or  10  miles — hnl  in  fact. 
at  this  latter  velocity  his  draught  is  only  about  I-IO  of 
his  power  at  1  mile;  consequently,  1000  horses  would 
he  requisite  for  the  above  purpose. 

II  It  is  stated  ni  several  recent  journals  that,  the  same 
power  can  propel  a  weight,  1  or  KW  miles  an  hour 
with  equal  ease.  The  absurdity  of  this  statement  it  is 
not  necessary  to  demonstrate.  A  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  relative  to  the  ipjantity  of  friction  at  diffcrcni 
velocities  and  over  surfaces  of  various  dimen.«ions; 
some  maintain  that  the  friction  is  a  constant  quantity, 
viz.  V.  hatcver  may  be  ihe  velocity,  or  extent  of  surface 
that  the  friction  will  he  the  same.  The  fallacy  of  this 
theory  may  be  seen  by  tlie  following  experiment:  Place 
a  spiral  spring  as  the  moving  power  in  a  small  model 
car;  the  spring  must  exert  an  equal  power  in  e(|unl 
periods  of  lime;  (similar  to  the  spring  of  a  watcli  if 
Ihe  car  be  placed  on  a  smooth,  hard,  and  level  plane, 
Ihe  sprina;  will  propel  the  car  "ii  this  surface,  at  firsl 
witk  a  velocity  scarcely  perceptible,  but  gradually  iu- 


grcrti  admntage  of  rail  mads  compared  with  canals. 
It  is  contemplated  in  Great  Britain  to  conTcy  the 
mail  and  passengers  at  tlie  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per 
hour.     Hence  their  utility  in  war. 

Great  delay  occurs  on  canals,  particularly  where 
locks  are  numerous,  when  an  ascending  and  a  de- 
scending boat  arrive  at  the  same  time,  at  a  lock,  or 
series  of  locks.  One  of  them  must  wait  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  other  in  passing,  or  a  double 
set  of  locks,  (and  of  course  a  double  expenditure,) 
must  offer  the  alternative.* 

,S.  .Safety.  All  articles  may  be  transported  on 
raihvays  without  risk  of  damage  by  breaking;  the 
unilbrmity  of  motion  resembling  that  of  water  con- 
veyance. There  is  no  risk  from  damage  by  water — 
no  small  advantage  over  canals  in  an  exposed  situ- 
ation. 

The  health  of  a  country  is  promoted  by  the  adop- 
tion of  railways,  as  no  poisonous  miasmata,  gener- 
ating disease,  which  invariably  arise  from  stagnant 
water,  will  be  produced;  dust  is  almost  unknown  on 
rail  roads;  hence  the  conjfort  of  travellers,  and 
those  residing  on  the  road  sile,  will  be  augmented. 

4th.  Certainty.  The  rail  road  is  not  affected  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  is  easily  and 
expeditiously  repaired  if  injured  by  accident.  (Ca- 
nals, when  iiimred  by  design  or  accident,  may  re- 
quire many  months  to  repair — a  single  lock  lately 
at  Albany  required  one  or  two  months,  detaining  all 
the  vessels  employed.)  Hence  this  object  is  alsa 
attained. 

Having  now  shown  that  railways  are  preferable 
in  economy  and  perfect  practicability  of  construction, 
and  cost  of  conveyance,  and  in  expedition,  safety,  and 
certainly,  may  we  not  confidently  anticipate  the  pe- 
riod; when  canals  will  no  longer  be  generally  used; 
and  that  rail  roads  will  be  known  as  the  only  ra- 
tional medicni  of  conveyance?  when  we  .shall  be- 
hold them  meandering  through  every  district  where 
man  has  fixed  his  habitation?  when  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay, — of 
Astoria  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Philadelphia  on 
the  Atlantic, — shall,  by  this  invention,  be  converted 
into  neighbours;  and  the  blessings  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse be  universally  ditTused;  binding  together 
our  species  in  peace  and  friendship,  by  the  indissolu- 
ble bond  of  community  of  interest?        [U.  S.  Gaz. 


»S:S3CS£1.AWB0US. 


ON    THE    NATURAL    HABITS    AND    THE   D0.MESTICATI0>" 
OF    WILD    Tt;RKIES. 

Hanover,  (near  iVitkeibarre,)  May  10,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

For  your  sstisfaction.  and  by  way  of  informatioB 
and  instruction,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
General  la  Favette,  1  will  here  sli.tc  the  result  of 
my  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  domestication 
of  wild  turkies.  Four  years  ago  I  procured  from 
the  nest  of  a  wild  turkey  seven  eggs,  which  were 
placed,  while  warm,  under  a  common  hen  in  my 
fowl  house.  In  due  time,  seven  birds  were  hatched 
out,  which,  for  the  first  fortniiiht,  were  very  shy — 
but  .soon  afterwards  became  so  familiar  as  to  leed 
from  my  hand,  and  lly  up  and  percli  on  my  head 
and  shoulder,  and  in  this  situation  would  [lerniit  me 
to  carry  (hem  around  my  garden.  I  had  a  coop  made 
on  purpose  to  house  and  secure  them  with  the  hen 


creasing  to  a  certain  point,  v^llen  tliertsistaiice,  orfriclion, 
.rill  bidance  Ihe  nwrmg  povcr,  and  the.  velocity  will  be- 
come uniform.  A  weight  cannot  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  power  i?  constantly  increasing  (from  the 
known  laws  of  gravitation.) 

•  On  the  F.rie  Canal  this  inconvenience  Is  of  such 
magiiilude,  that  double  locks  are  now  erecting  at  the 
junction  canal;  50  brals  are  mrdclimrs  detained  at  the  luekx 
fnr  10  or  12  liours.  A  Canal  from  llica  to  Albany  is 
also  recommended,  in  addition  to  the  present,  whick 
w  ill  not  a:  comniodale  all  the  commerce.  (See  the  Ker 
port  of  the  commisbiuucrs,  1824.) 


Xo.  in.— \oL.  7.. 

at  iiiirlit,  until  lliry  ner.'  laiiablc  of  taking;  "iiii?  ""J 
pircliinj;  out  ol  tl,c  rrach  of  tncniies.^  wliicli  1  con- 
sit'trrd  a  vviy  m  cossaiy  caution.  For  about  tlie 
tJiJ^t  tl.rce  Mcrks  1  s,:<\e  tl.imi  food,  consisliiiit  in 
turns  of  milk  lunls.  finely  chopperi  clieese,  bread 
crun  Is,  sojiknl   Intlii^n  nital,  and  choiiped  boiled 

etrjis and  aJ'lrrHi.n's  of  soaked  l,re;id,  vslieat,  and 

bu<  kulieaL  '1  bey  bad  tbe  full  ran;;e  ofniy  «,aiilcii, 
ivbich  proved  a  secure  rclrei,t  for  tlicui,  and  «licre 
tbcy  constantly  kept  lor  'i  or  .)  niontbs  chasing  and 
I'ei  dins:  on  Hies  and  otlicr  insects,  very  ^^rcedily — 
ai.d  would  come  to  u\v  call  there  at  any  time  when 
I  usually  fed  tbem.  Ants'  ef-i^s  I  sometimes  procured 
for  tbeni — and  ibese  are  the  best  food  that  can  be 
gi^en  to  thim  «liile  very  youni;.  One  only  of  the 
sevin  died,  and  tbe  remainui;;  six  lived  throUi!,h  the 
winter  in  conip:ny  v\itb  n\y  poultry,  but  more  fami- 
liar (!ian  the  latter,  as  they  (tne  turkies,)  would  en- 
ter tiie  kitchen  iiid  pick  up  food  there,  atul  take  it, 
wben  oflirid,  liMUi  the  hand.  Towards  spring  they 
bc^iii  to  prowl  lint  into  the  adjoininn  woods  by  day, 
but  always  would  return  towards  evening,  and  roost, 
as  thev  were  accustomed  to  do,  on  some  high  trees, 
and  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  barn  and  out  build- 
in:is;  but  as  spring  approached,  their  warideriiigs 
Were  prolonged  over  a  day ,  so  that  w  c  sometimes  did 
mt  set  them  return  till  the  nt  xt  day— and  this  rov- 
ing propensity  was  increasing,  which  induced  me  to 
determine  on  sending  them  otV  to  England  as  a 
present  to  some  liiends  there;  and  I  had  no  sooner 
con:eto  this  delrrn  illation,  and  fixed  on  the  proper 
shape  and  size  of  a  coop  suitable  for  their  convey- 
ance on  sbii)  l)oard,  than  the  mortify  ing  intelligence 
arrived  of  their  liaxing  all  been  shot  that  morning 
hj-  a  man  who  had  mistaken  them  for  really  wild 
birds,  and  which  was  soon  afti  rvvards  confirmed  by 
tbe  production  of  the  dead  birds  tliemsclves.  This 
littli'  history  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  show  that  thus 
far  the  domestication  of  these  birds  can  be  accom- 
plished—but I  very  much  doubt  our  being  enabled 
to  obtain  a  continuance  of  the  pure  wild  breed  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  clippint;  the  wings,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  breeders,  and  thereby  eonlin- 
inu  them  within  certain  prescribed  and  fenced  li- 
mits; or,  if  suffered  to  ran;;e  at  large,  by  seeking 
for  and  procuring  their  eggs  and  hatching  them  out 
under  common  hens.  Had  my  birds  lived  and  con- 
tinued here  through  the  summer,  I  do  not  doubt 
they  would  have  bi-ed  in  the  woods  near  my  house; 
but  in  this  case  their  progeny,  and  perhaps  them- 
selves, would  ullimateiy  have  ibrsaken  the  s|iot. 
The  wild  blood  may  readily  be  mixed  with  that  of 
the  domestic  turkey,  by  putting  a  cock  of  the  Ibr- 
mer  with  hi  ns  of  the  tame  kind,  for  he  will  readily 
assoeiate  with  (hem.  Perha[is  some  of  your  read- 
ers may  be  enabled  (o  state  positively,  from  experi- 
ence, more  than  ivhat  I  am  enabled  to  do  on  (he 
«u!ject.  However,  I  am  strorgly  of  opinion  that 
the  rovins  propensity  of  these  birds  will  never  en- 
tiifly  forsake  them,  and  that  howsoever  tame  and 
familiar  they  may  be,  they  will,  in  the  breeding 
season.  If  at  liberty,  repair  to  woods  and  sichided 
spots,  and  there  nestle  and  halcb,  to  the  di.sap|joiiit- 
lia  it  ol  (he  ow  iier.  If  1  were  to  tr\  the  experiment 
of  their  breeding  while  at  large,  I  would  have  but 
one  cock  and  one  or  tw  o  hens  at  a  place;  for  w  hen 
more  are  kept,  my  own  experience  has  proved  their 
cor.stant  propensity  to  rove  away  to  a  distance,  oc- 
casioned, probably,  by  one  exciting  the  other  so  to 
do.  A  nei-bbonr  of  mine  had  a  cock  of  the  wild 
breed,  with  p  I.en  of  the  tame  kind — and  this  bird 
would  ne\fcrpronlavvay,  thoui  h.tlie  woods  adjoined 
the  garden.  He  was  lrei|uenlly  obs<>rved  to  copulate 
witli  the  hen,  and  a  mixed  progeny  would  have 
been  the  resnlt,  but  for  the.  misfortune  of  both  hav- 
ing been  killed,  tie  one  by  a  fox,  and  the  other  by 
a  rifie  ball,  U.rou;.di  n.i.stake. 

In  whatever  way  lien,  la  Fayette  may  attempt 
to  rion.estici-.te  Ihe  bre.d  of  wild"turkie.-,  the  ob|irct, 
I  have  no  dpubt,  wiU  be  most  readily  accomplished. 
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if  at  ail,  by  his  sending  to  France  very  younu:  birds 
and  rearing  them  on  the  spot — and  I  shall  feel  ^icat 
pleasure  in  supplying  you  with  yoiinur  birds  for  his 
disposal,  shoiikl  1  procure,  as  1  will  emh-avour  to 
do,  some  eggs  from  a  wild  birds  nest,  iinil  hatch 
them  CUV  under  a  domestic  hen.  C  S. 


sF<.cn.vi.<:0  oZi^o. 


OrOSSUMS   FOR  G.  W.   I.\   FAYETTK OBTAINF.n. 

De.^r  Sir,  ^/Jrlhr^lon  /.'muse,  Maij  M,  lS-'5. 

I  have  read  in  your  last  number,  an  ini|uiiy  for 
opossums,  to  send  to  hi  Grange.  I  am  happy  (o 
inform  3'ou  that  my  servant  Plalip  Lee,  has  ))rocur- 
ed  for  General  la  Fayette,  two  male  and  two  fe- 
male opossums  one  of  (he  la(ter  with  young,  and 
tbiit  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  I''.urope. 

The  good  General  reeo;;nized  I'hilip,  from  his 
likeness  to  his  uncle  Billy,  an  ohi  army  aciinain- 
tance.  and  the  body  servant  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution;  called  Philip  to 
him  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand;  and  per- 
mit me  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  most  faithful,  and 
most  attached  of  servants,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  27  years,  that  of  the  thousands  of '•uratulating 
hands,"  the  K'ood  la  P'ayette  has  not  grasped  tbe  one 
of  an  honester  man,  or  of  one  more  respectable  in 
his  station  in  life,  than  of  Philip  Lee. 
Very  truly,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  friend  and  serv't, 

GEORGE  W.  P.  CUSTIS. 
John  S.  Ski.nner,  Esit. 

[Thanks  to  the  friends  of  Gen.  la  Fayette,  (and 
what  American  is  not  his  friend.)  opossums  enouuh 
have  been  received  to  stock  all  Eurojje.  One  was 
left,  one  nigh(,  in  the  office  of  (he  American  Far- 
mer, very  securely  confined  in  a  box,  willi  her  nine 
young  ones,  as  large  as  middle  sized  rats.  In  the 
night  she  decamped,  with  all  her  family  in  her 
pouch,  or  false  belly,  ascended  the  chimney  of  a 
three  story  house,  and  made  her  escape.  It  bad  not 
been  communicated  to  her  that  her  desliuation  was 
to  la  Grange.] 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

DharSir,  Pliiladeljthiu,  May  17,  1825. 

The  insects  sent  you  by  Mr.  Harding,  mentioned 
in  No.  — ,  I  received  safely,  and  found  them  to  be 
the  Cryptiihyiieus  nciiupluir  of  Herblt.  The  late 
Professor  Peck  published  an  account  of  this  depre- 
dtitor  in  the  Jonriial  of  the  !Mass,.chusetls  agricul- 
tural society,  for  January,  181!),  under  the  name  of 
Rynchcenus  cerasi;  be  was,  of  course,  not  aivare 
that  the  species  had  long  before  been  described  and 
figured. 

The  wheat  insect,  (see  Farmer,  No.  7,)  I  have 
much  desired;  those  you  sent  me  are  no\v  in  the 
pupa  state;  they  have  undergone  considerable 
pressure  on  the  journey,  so  that,  although  tli 
wheat  contained  four  individuals,  I  am  doubtful  of 
obtaining  the  perlect  insect  from  them,  liul,  it  is 
doubtless,  a  Hymeiiopterous  insect,  and  is  i^reatly 
larger  than  the  Hessian  lly.  Cannot  Mr.  ^ituinp 
obtain  the  perfect  Insect?  Perhaps  it  may  not  yet 
be  too  late.  If  he  would  put  some  of  the  "planls"  in 
a  covered  udass  vessel,  he  might  secure  some  that 
are  late  in  (heir  chanice. 

If  either  of  mine  comes  out,  you  shall  be  informed 
of  it.  I  remain,  respecll'ully. 

Your  obed  t  serv't, 

THOMAS  SAY, 


Mr.  Skinner, 

Looking  over  your  useful  paper  the  other  day, 
I  Was  pleased  with  the  sporting  Intelligence  it  con- 
tained. I  refer  (o  (he  account  of  the  |)artridi;e  shoot- 
ing, at  Mr.  Wilson's,  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland. 
It  would  have  been  more  gratifying,  however,  to 
have  had  a  statement  of  the  number  of  shots  made 
by  each  sportsman,  so  (hat  we  might  have  kno>vn 
the  number  of  birds  bagged  in  a  given  number  of 
shots  by  each  sportsman.  You  will  confer  a  favour 
by  inserting  (he  following  spordng  iiitellijcence: 

In  December  last,  two  genlleinen  from  the  lower 
countr}',  Mr,  Be\erly  Randolph  and  Dr.  Dudley, 
made  a  shooting  excursion  into  Fauquier  county, 
^  irulnia.  In  el:;li)  days"  shootinir,  they  ba;ru:ed  two 
hundred  and  sixty  partridges.  The  best  day's  shoot- 
ing was  done  by  Dr.  D.  who  i<ll!ed,  at  Mr!  Thomas 
Turner's,  in  one  day,  twenty  and  a  half  brace,  and 
ivounded  six.  in  t'M'ty-five  shots.  Another  day,  at 
Col.  Robert  Randolph's,  the  same  gentleman  killed 
sixteen  brace  in  thirty-four  shots. 

A  Constant  Reader, 


Mr.  Driimmnnd,  a  banker,  h.is  f-juiided  and  end';wed, 
at  Ins  (.v.i.  cxpciiye,  a  profess.. rship  of  imliiicol  eeono- 
my  at  the  University  of  Oxfi.rd,  ivilh  a  salary  of  Io0(. 
per  annum.  1 

HOW  TO   GROW   RICH.  j 

Two  tradesmen,  in  converse,  were  striving  to  learn, 
U  hat  nieahs  to  make  use  .'vf.  greni  ri.  hcs  t'l  earn; 
A  frier. d  who  -at  ni  ,;r  .'■••i:.  ad\is'.i  with  a  laiiic, 
"Live  ou  halj'oi  your  iwumts,  and  live  a  great  while."    I 


.Vfir  Yoik,  J\Imj  21. 

Boat  Race. — Y'esterday,  a  clear  and  beautiful 
day,  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  strensdi  and  skill 
helween  the  \Vhiteliall  and  Staten  Island  boatmen. 
At  10  o  clock  they  started  from  Robin's  reef,  and 
for  a  shoit  distance  glided  over  a  smooth  surface,, 
liead  and  head — then  the  Staten  Islanders  gaining, 
with  every  oarsman  s(retching  his  arm  as  if  to 
achieve  a  victory  (hat  would  Inmiortalize  his  race. 
Uncertainty  for  a  moment  hanassed  the  throng 
which  creivded  the  steam  boats  and  barges  that  were 
witliin  cali-nliiting  dist.ince.  while  the  thousands  in 
Castle  Garden  and  on  the  battery,  were  all  anxiety 
and  doubt.  At  lengili  a  signal  says  Whitehall  boys 
up  iigpin,  and  now  ahead—they  come  in  view  of  the 
gazing  multitude,  rowing  withthe  greatest  raf)idity; 
the  Whitehall  boys  gradually  increasiim-  tiieir  ad- 
vantage until  they  come  ouf  at  Castle  Garden,  a 
distance  of  near  live  miles,  and  were  declared 
victors. 

The  scene  was  grand  beyond  description— our- 
harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  crowded  with 
boats  of  a'l  descriptions,  loaded  to  their  fill,  and  our 
shores,  wl(h  the  nelu;hbouriiig  islands,  lined  with 
spectators — (he  modest  and  generous  deportment  of- 
the  successful,  convincing  the  equally  meritorious  but 
losing  party,  that  they  could  bear  their  fortune  with 
the  s;uiie  s«)od  graci'  they  did  defeat,  contributed  . 
much  to  tlie  amu.sement  of  the  morning. 

Tbe  winnin-  boat  came  out  fmiii  "forty  to  fifty 
yards  aheail,  ami  the  time  of  performing  the  race 
was  estimated  at  from  25  to  i!8  minutes. 

The  follo-.vlns,-  are  the  wcl-hts  of  the  winning  boat 
and  men:— Boat,  IG.ilhs;  4  .Men,  I7'J,  ICS,  162, 
ISfi;   Coxswain,  (boy)  1(16.     Total 'Ji(i  lbs. 

The  Staten  island  oarsmen  lifteil  (heir  oars  48 
times  in  60  seconds.     The  Wbiteball  men  16  times. 

Tbe  boat  Hfii'tehidl.  was  roived  by  AU'ert  Cam- 
nieyer.  C'ormdius  Cainmeyer,  Rich:' id  Robbins,  and 
Charles  Beateaiijli,  a-idstetred  by  Joliu  Magniu; 
budt  by  VV.  &.  R.  Dc  la  Montagnie. 
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[May  27,  1825, 


Tlie  Stateii  island  boat  Huhiiwnil.  was  built  Ijy 
.lobii  liaptist — i-oiveil  by  Jacob  Riaisted,  Abraham 
Braistfd,  Orioy  Siinoiison.  and  Jacob  Van  Pelt,  and 
steered  by  John  Palnierton. 

The  purse  was  <>":000,  and  more  than  •^50,000 
were  bet  on  the  occasion.  Al'ler  the  race,  tlie  vic- 
torious boat  was  carried  to  Castle  Garden. 


"^m^  i^A'^mik^ 


Balti.more,  Friday,  May  27,  1825. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety are  all  requested  to  meet  at  the  Maryland 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  2Sth  inst.,  at  10  a.  m. — 
There  will  be  many  details  to  arrange,  in  reference 
to  the  Exhibition  on  Wednesday.  Dinner  will  be  on 
the  table  at  half  past  2  p.  m. 


Our  great  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Agricultural 
Festival  commences  on  IVedncsdiiy  ne:cl.  To  the 
friends  of  the  society,  we  arc  hajipy  to  announce, 
that  from  all  appearances  the  show  will  be  a  splen- 
did one — Ihousli  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  will 
lose  premiums  by  leaving  things  at  home,  merely' 
because  they  are  apprehensive  that  they  miiy  be 
beaten;  as  young  ladies,  \vith  more  of  false  pride 
than  genuine  dittidence,  refuse  to  sing,  merely  be- 
csuse  they  are  not  sure  of  singing  bctttr  than  niiij 
one  else. 

The  Trustees  will  be  indebted  to  any  one  for 
^ending  fine  animals,  household  nianufaeturcs,  ^c. 
4iC. — if  it  be  merely  to  improve  the  s!io\v. 

There  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  show  of 
horses  will  be  uncommonly  good.  Of  these  there  «ill 
be  many  for  sale,  especially  stallions  of  the  purest 
bloody  and  the  finest  figure  and  action.  Those  who 
have  good  milch  cows,  could  not  send  them  to  a 
better  market.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that 
those  who  intend  to  exhibit  for  premium,  should 
now  lose  no  time  in  giving  notice  to  Joiix  S.  Skix- 
>"Ei!,  Cur.  Scc'y  ^Maryland  .%r  Sncicty. 

The  President  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  Heads 
of  Departments  at  Washington,  have  all  been  in- 
vited to  attend.  The  ploughing  match  will  take 
place,  and  the  premiums  will  be  delivered  on  the 
second  day.  For  handbill  of  particulars,  aj)ply  at 
the  office  of  the  xVmerican  Farmer. 


To  Correspondents. 

In  the  essay  signed  Sandy,  there  are  no  iteiv  views 
of  the  subject,  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the 
controversy  respecting  horses  and  oxen,  in  addition 
to  what  he  and  others  had  contributed. 

His  rcmarlis  on  the  communications  of  Mr.  Cus- 
lis  are  not  in  that  spirit  of  courtesy  that  we  wi.'-h  to 
prevail,  in  all  discussions,  in  the  American  Farmer, 
and  are  especially  not  allowable  in  an  anonymous  re- 
ply to  a  correspondent  who  obliges  us,  and  makes 
his  contributions  more  acceptable  by  giving  liis  on  n 
name.  

WHITE    FLINT    WHEAT. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  pariicul-.rly 
requests  those  who  sowed  the  white  tlint  "heat  in 
Maryland  and  Vir/niia  last  fail,  to  observe,  and  let 
him  know  how  it  withstands  the  attacks  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  Now  is  the  time  to  compare  it  n  ith  other 
wheat  There  is  no  donlit  but  the  lly  will  ulluck 
it,  as  it  does  other  wheat — but  what  wc  want  to 
know  by  actu;il  observation,  and  comparison  of  the 
notes  of  dilTt  rent  farmers,  is,  its  power,  over  other 
wheat,  to  resist  and  survive  these  attacks.  i\n  ounce 
of  fact  which  is  now  to  be  gathered^  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory  and  assertion. 


county,  sold  1  hhd.  for  $1.5,  and  1  for  fi;I8  per  hun- 
dred— one  of  them  a  second.  Tobacco  is  not  selling 
so  brisk  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago;  owing,  as  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  great  quantity  that  has  been  ir,  the 
market.  3,000  hhds.  have  arrived  within  the  last 
twenty  days. 

AVhole  number  of  Inspections  in  the  three  State 
Warehouses,  for  the  week,  ending  2lith  inst,  1200 
hogsheads. 

Grain. — 1450  bushels  Red  Wheat  was  sold  this 
week  for  '?1.05  per  bushel — 1400  bushels  Corn,  at 
44  cts.  per  bushel.  Lawler  Wheat  may  be  quoted 
at  $1.04  to  *.1.07  per  bushel.  Best  white  Washing- 
ton Wheal,  for  iamily  Hour,  none  in  market,  but 
would  command  from  jjl.lO  to  $1.15  per  bushel. 

PARTNERSHIP.  " 

Having  taken  my  son-in-law,  James  Moore,  Jr.,  into 
parlnersfjip  in  my  Aijricultural  Kepositury,  die  busi- 
ness  will  hereafter  be  conducted  under  the  firm  of 
Sinclair  5i  Moore.  UOBliRT  .SlNCLAIIt. 

S1NCL.\1R  &  AIOORE  have  on  hand,  and  ofier  for 
sale,  at  their  Agricultural  depository,  near  Pratt-street 
wharf, 

200  grain  Cradles,  with  best  Waldron  Scythes,  com- 
plete 

100  grass  Scythes  and  Sneathes,  ready  hung 

100  Cultivators,  of  the  most  approved  patterns 
40  dozen  Sprinj:  Steel  Manure  and"!  ,        ,      ,, 

1-iay  l-\,rks  '>.  '°7'  ^i'  ""« 

40  do.    Hay  Uakes  j      ''°^"^" 

J 00  buslieli  Seed  Buckwheat 

500  do  While  flint  AVlieat,  of  last  crop,  for  seed,  ivhich 
may  be  expected  here  in  a  few  weeks  from  bevond 
Albany — it  will  be  carefully  put  up,  and  be  in  good 
order  for  shipping  southerly.  This  Wheat  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  the  American  !■  armer,  vol.  6, 
page  156  and  2J3,  for  being  productive  and  resisting 
the  Hessian  fly. 

Also,  Ploughs  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  made 
by  experienced  workmen  under  our  own  direction,  and 
ready  to  deliver  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  will  be 
carefully  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slates. 

Also,  Wheat  FA->is 

Horse  Uakes,  for  grain  and  hay 

Ituta  Baga  and  best  white  llat  Turnip  Seed  of  a  very 
nice  quality,. and  our  own  raising 

Garden  and  Field  Seed,  as  usual.  blh  Mo.,  IP. 


FKXCZiS   CTJHBEITT. 


ARTICLES. 


AT  PRIVATE  SALE, 

.V  Fakm  of  275  acres,  advantageously  siluated  on  the 
river  Delaware,  in  Red  Lion  hundred,  New  Castle 
county,  and  state  of  .Delaware,  within  half  a  mile  of' 
Nowbold's  Landing,  at  the  junction  of  tiie  Chesapeake' 
and  Delaware  Canal  with  the  river  Delaware— where 
improvements  have  spiritedly  commenced,  ami  it  is! 
confidently  believed  that  it  wiil  soon  become  a  city  of  | 
extensive  trade.  There  is  communication  willi  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  three  or  four  times  a  day  by  steam! 
boats  and  sloops.  It  joins  lands  of  Vi'm.  tiuicr,  Wm. ' 
Montgomery,  .lohn  and  Daniel  Newbold,  and  others. 

The  line  of  Canal  runs  through  the  properly,  and 
there  are  many  other  natural  advantages  which  will  he 
readily  perceived  by  any  person  wishing  to  pnn-hise. 
The  improvements  are  a  new  two  story  brick  house, 
frame  barn,  stable,  cribs,  &c. — a  young  apple  and 
peach  orchard  of  choice  fruit.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
well  adapted  either  for  grazing  or  cultivation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  A.vthosv  T.  New- 
bold,  No.  13,  South  Front-street,  or  to  Jai-.eu  Leave.v- 
woRTu,  living  on  the  premises.  Terms  accommodat- 
ing, and  possession  given  immediately.  vl/ni;  4. 


Tobacco. — CoL  Joseph  Blake,  of  Calvert  county, 
sold  2  hhds.  for  »1.5  per  hundred — 5  for  §10 — and" 5 
Mr.  John  Leach,  of  Calvert 


for  {j7  per  hundred. 
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BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland. .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  new 

Shad,  trimmed,  new, 
FLA.\SEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine,  

Susquehanna, ^uperfi. 

FLA.X, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White, .... 
do.       Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Seal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8„2iM 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,  .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linaeed 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PL\STER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,    . 
PE.VCH  BRANDY,  Jib  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  ^^hile, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .  .  .  .   , 

Ground  .^him,  .  .  .  .  \ 

SHOT,  all  sixes I 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P.  | 
do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  .Merino,  full  bid 
do.        crossed, .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 
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T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. 

Editor  of  the  «N"n(i  England  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir,  Sahm,  .'Iprll  5,  ISJS. 

A£;reeablv  lo  my  iiilimation,  when  I  last  saw  you, 
I  send  herewitli  some  papi  is,  nuiiil)en'tl  1.  II.  III. 
r\'.,  on  improving;  our  native  breed  of  cattle.  The 
subject  is  important;  and  I  hope  my  statements  and 
remarks  niav  coiiti  ilMite  to  satisly  your  readers,  that 
the  measure  proposed  is  as  practicable  as  it  is  im- 
portant.— Were  but  two  or  three  farmers  in  every 
township  of  the  state,  to  turn  a  zealous  attention  to 
it,  the  object  would  in  a  few  years  be  accomplished. 
Wliereas,  half  a  century,  or  more,  mis;ht  elapse 
before  a  general  improvement  by  foreign  crosses 
would  be  cflected.  II  remains,  too,  to  be  ascer- 
tained, whether  any  other  breeds  really  deserve  the 
preference,  in  New  England,  to  our  native  race, 
improved  as  it  may  be,  and  in  so  much  less  time 
than  will  be  possible  by  means  of  a  small  number 
of  imported  cattle.  At  any  rate,  improvements  in 
both  ways  may  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  both  sorts  of  impro\crs. 

T.  PICKERING. 

ON  IMPROVING  THE  NATIVE  BREED  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND  CATTLE. 

No.  L 

I  HAVE  long  entertained,  and  repeatedly  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  combined  objects  of  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts,  and  indeed  of  all  New  England, 
might  be  most  readily  and  extensively  obtained,  by 
the  spirited  exertions  of  substantial  farmers  to  im- 
prove our  native  breed.  My  attention  has  been 
ajrain  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the  last  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, on  milch  cows  and  fat  cattle. 

The  committee  say — "Nineteen  cows  were  oiTer- 
od  for  premiums,  and  all,  except  one,  of  our  native 
breed.  They  generallj'  had  the  appearance  of  ex- 
traordinary value,  and  all  gave  evidence  of  intrinsic 
worth.  Their  exhibition  afforded  additional  proof, 
that  our  own  stock  of  cows  need  no  other  improve- 
ment than  can  be  obtained  by  a  careful  selection  and 
a  judicious  attention  to  the  origin  and  management 
of  ner  progeny." 

The  first  and  third  premiums  were  awarded  to 
two  cows  of  the  native  breed.  Others  of  the  same 
breed  were  so  good,  the  committee  remark,  that 
another  set  of  judges  might  have  awarded  premiums 
to  them,  instead  of  those  selected  by  the  committee. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  for  a  half  breed 
cow,  whose  sire  was  the  celebrated  English  hull 
Denton,  belonging  to  my  nephew  S.  Williams,  Esq. 
of  Nortbborough.  I  have  since  learned  that  this 
oow  was  large,  well  proportioned,  and  apparently 
well  formed  for  giving  an  abundance  of  rich  beef; 
but  that  she  was  not  remarkable  as  a  milker. — Nor 
have  I  yet  met  with  accounts  of  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  English  breeds  that  surpass  the  best 
cows  of  our  native  breed,  for  the  quantity  of  butler 
their  milk  will  yield;  and  it  is  the  quantity  of  butter. 
not  of  milk,  that  determines  the  value  of  a  dairy 
cow.  WTiether  the  same  rich  milk  yielding  much 
butter,  would  be  alike  |)roductive  of  cheese,  I  do 
not  know:  but  we  may  well  suppose  it  would  make 
the  richest,  and  consequently  the  most  valuable 
cheeses. 

ENGLISH  DAIRIES. 

In  examining  some  books  of  English  writers  on 
husbandry,  and  observing  the  great  and  useful 
changes  effected  in  the  forms  and  qualities  of  their 
native  breeds,  by  judicious  selections  of  breeders, 
by  a  few  intelligent  farmers,  it  seemed  evident,  that 
hy  adopting  their  methods,  similar  improvements  in 
11— VOL.  7. 


the  native  jiredominanl  breed  of  New  England 
might  lie  obtained. 

1  believe  Arthur  Young  was  the  first  scientific 
ami  prai'tical  farmer  who  travelled  through  many 
parts  of  England,  to  obstrve  the  course  of  husban<l- 
ry  in  all  its  branches,  to  note  the  excellencies  and 
defects,  and  lo  puhlish  them  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrynien.  This  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago.  it  was  then  that  he  saw  the  celebrated  Rol)ert 
Hakewell,  to  whom,  he  says,  England  is  indebted 
for  the  just  ))rinciples  for  improving  the  various 
breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

In  his  Northern  Tour,  Voung  noticed  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  their  characters  for  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Some  cows  gave  only  l»vo  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  day,  while  others  gave  3,  4,  5,  ti,  7,  8, 
and  some  9  gallons  of  milk  a  day;  and  he  states 
the  average  quantity  to  be  5  gallons  per  cow.  Yet 
the  farmers  obtained  ujion  a  medium,  only  'i  firkins 
of  butter  a  year  per  cow,  and  cheese  about  one- 
third  in  value  of  the  butter.  A  firkin  of  butter  is 
ot)  pounds.  In  one  district,  where  some  good  cows 
gave  from  ti  to  7  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  the  dairies 
averaged  2  1-2  firkins,  or  140  pounds  per  cow;  in 
another  district,  3  firkins,  or  168  pounds.  In  another 
district,  a  dairy  of  middling  cows  gave  from  2  to  4 
gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  yielded  from  4  to  7  lbs. 
of  butter  per  week;  thus  requiring  from  14  to  10 
quarts  of  milk  to  make  1  pound  of  butter. — In  his 
PLastern  Tour,  Young  mentions  the  Lincolnshire 
breed  of  cattle,  of  ^vhich  he  says  the  best  co^vs  will 
give,  on  an  average,  6  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  or  7 
or  8  pounds  of  butter  a  week;  thus  requiring  in  one 
ease,  24  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  in  the  other,  2 1  quarts. 

P'rom  So  to  40  years  ago,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Marshall  travelled  over  England;  taking  up  his 
residence,  for  many  months,  in  a  central  station  of 
every  large  district,  the  more  accurately  to  survey 
and  note  the  course  of  husbandry  in  each.  In  his 
Rural  Economy'  of  Yorkshire,  he  says  that  a  good 
cow  was  calculated  to  yield  .?  firkins  of  butter  (ItiS 
pounds)  and  56  pounds  of  skim-milk  cheese:  but  he 
adds,  that  taking  a  whole  dairy  of  cows,  in  which 
htifers  were  intermixed,  2  1-2  firkins  (140  pounds) 
per  cow,  were  estimated  a  good  produce,  taking  the 
flairy  round. 

In  North  Wiltshire,  Marshall  says  the  long  horned 
cow  has  been  the  established  species,  time  immemo- 
rial; and  he  considers  their  produce  in  cheese  to  be 
extraordinary — averaging  about  400  wt.  per  cow; 
(448  lbs.)  but  they  make  cheese  the  year  round. 
They  have  rich  pastures,  and  their  cheeses  are 
rich.  The  best  Enghsh  cheese  I  ever  tasted  was 
from  North  Wiltshire.  The  long  horned  breed  of 
cattle  was  that  on  which  Bakewell  raised  his  dis- 
tinguished improvements. 

In  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  a  work  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  England,  and  since  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  article  Dairying,  the  following  statement 
appears: — That  on  a  medium,  four  gallons  of  milk 
will  make  a  pound  of  butter;  and  the  quantity  of 
which  a  dairy  of  cows  of  any  magnitude,  in  regard 
to  numbers,  may  be  supposed  to  yield,  may  be  rated 
at  C  pounds  each,  per  week,  in  summer,  and  from 
4  to  5  in  "inter,  according  to  the  manner  of  feeding 
them. — -'In  the  Epping  practice,  the  average  quan- 
tity of  butler  made  by  a  cow,  per  week,  was  foond 
to  be  4  pounds,  and  the  whole,  in  nine  months,  156 
pounds."  Epping  better  has  been  long  celebrated 
in  the  London  market. 

A5IERICAN   DAIRIES. 

Algernon  Roberts,  owner  of  a  farm  of  280  acres, 
a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  (the  market  for  his 
butler.)  had  a  dairy  of  20  cows,  whose  average  pro- 
duce in  butter,  during  8  years  (from  1796  to  1803) 
was,  for  each  cow,  173  pounds  a  year.*    These  cows 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promotin.c 
Agriculture,  vol.  i.  page  95. 


were  undoubtedly  of  the  native  breed;  but  the  cows 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  were  larger  than  the 
cows  in  general  in  Ntw  Englanii. 

In  1817,  Abner  \\'heeler,  of  rraniingham,  (22 
miles  from  Boston)  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  .\gricultuie,  gave  them 
a  statement  of  the  product  of  his  dairy  of  7  cows, 
in  6  months  of  1817,  commencing  the  latter  purl  of 
May,  and  ending  in  November.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  butter  was  9  11  1-2  pounds,  and  of  skim-n.iik 
cheese,  1300  pounds;  being  nearly  5  1-4  pounds  of 
butter,  and  7  pounds  of  cheese,  for  each  cow,  per 
week.  One  of  the  7  cows  he  mentioned  as  a  small 
one,  purchased  the  latter  end  of  June,  with  her  calf; 
and  file  calf  being  kept  3  1-2  v.ceks,  the  cow  could 
not  have  contriinitcd  to  the  product  of  the  dairy 
till  after  the  middle  of  July." 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Rej^osilory  in  which 
the  above  statement  is  given,  the  trustees  mention 
the  information  received  of  the  common  product  of 
dairies  in  five  other  parts  of  the  state,  which  ave- 
raged only  92  pounds  of  butter  annually,  and  as 
much  skim-milk  cheese.  But  scarcely  any  butter 
and  cheese  are  made,  by  cur  farmers  in  general, 
except  during  the  pasturage  season.  The.se  qv.iinfi- 
ties  are  certainly  small;  but  the  common  product  of 
English  cows,  it  is  seen  was  for  the  most  part  only 
1 12  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and  from  some  better 
dairies  140  pounds.  And  it  should  he  considered 
that  the  English  cows,  in  general,  are  much  larger 
than  ours,  and  fed  in  paslures  vastly  superior;  so 
rich  indeed,  that  two  acres,  one  acre  and  a  half,  and 
very  often  one  acre,  are  suilicient  for  a  cow  during 
the  whole  pasturage  season.  AMiereas,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  least  in  its  eastern  parts,  I  should  think 
the  conuiion  pastures  do  not  yield  a  full  bite  for 
more  than  a  month;  and  less  and  less  as  the  season 
(perhaps  most  commonly  a  dry  season)  advances, 
until  after  the  Indian  corn  harvest,  when  the  mow- 
ing fields  are  opened  for  the  after  gr.iss.  Is  there, 
indeed,  any  time  from  May  to  Oetob.n-,  v,l;cn,  in 
addition  to  what  they  glean  irom  our  short,  common 
pastures,  our  coivs  would  not  consume  fine  hay, 
sweet  mown  grass,  or  other  green  foildor,  and  In- 
dian corn  meal,  or  other  ineally  food  eqaiva!e:;t  to- 
gether, containing  at  least  as  nmch  nourishing  Kjod 
as  the  whole  of  the  thin  short  grass  gathered  by 
them  in  ranging  over  many  acres,  during  nearly  the 
whole  ilay,  to  find  it?  And  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  cows  which  are  thus,  strictly  speakin,^,  but 
half  fed?  A  certain  quantity  of  food  is  necessary 
for  a  cow,  to  enable  her  to  Itold  her  men — to  pre- 
serve her  health,  and  keep  up  the  fle.slishe  already 
has  on  her  bones;  if  she  is  also  required  to  yield 
butter  and  cheese,  she  must  have  additional  food  to 
answer  the  demand.  The  rflect  of  such  additional 
feeding  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Oakcs'  cow.  In  the  first  year,  she  had  little  more 
than  the  common  pasture:  in  the  ser-)nd,  her  food 
was  increased;  in  the  third,  still  more:  tlie  proiluct 
in  butter  increasing  as  the  nourishing  food  was  in- 
creased: and  in  the  fourth  year  she  was  fed  to  the 
full,  with  the  richest  kinds  of  food,  in  addition  to 
what  she  gathered  at  pasture,  in  which  last  year 
she  gave  three  times  as  much  butter  as  in  the  first 
year.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  inferriid,  that  our 
cows  in  general  would  yield  at  least  double  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  usually  obtained 
during  the  pasturage  season,  if  they  were  full  fed, 
even  with  green  food  alone,  in  the  variety  and 
abundance  in  which,  by  an  improved  husbandry,  it 
might  be  provided;  some  good  hay  being  given 
them,  to  prevent  or  correct  too  great  looseness, 
when  so  fed.  For  besides  that  the  succession  of 
dry  to  juicy  food  must  be  gratefvd  to  the  taste  of  l!ie 
cow,  and  induce  her  to  take  in  a  greater  quantity 
of  food,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  duly 
checking  the  looseness,  the  food  will  be  longer  de- 
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tained  in  the  stoniaoli  and  iiiicstines,  where  it  will 
be  more  perfectly  digested,  and  consequently  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  be  converted  to  milk  and 
flesh. 

In  tlic  preceding  examples,  the  American  native 
cows,  not  especially  selected,  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Enftlish  cows.  But  the  following  one,  that 
of  Mr.  Caleb  Oakes,  of  Danvers,  surpasses  all  of 
which  I  have  ever  received  information,  in  our  own 
country;  or  in  Eunfund,  with  the  single  exception 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  history  of  the  Danvers  cow  is  given  in  No.  3, 
of  volume  •l,"of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Re- 
pository and  Journal,  which   is  published   by  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Society.     As,  perhaps,  but  a 
small  number  of  the  readers  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  possess  that  Journal,  I  will  repeat  from  it — 
That  the  cow  w  as  purchased  out  of  a  conmion  drove 
of  cattle,  probably  from  New  Hampshire— that  she 
came  into  the  possession   of  iNir.  Oakes  in   April, 
181S,  being  then  live  years  old*— that  in  the  first 
year,  without  any  e.xtra  feeding;,   she  yielded   ISO 
pounds  of  butler— in  1H14,  when  she  had   10  or  12 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  meal,  300  lbs — and  in  1815,1 
being  allowed  30  or  35  bushels  of  meal,  400  lbs.  of 
butter.     In    ISlli,  havine;  been   requested,  by  Mr. 
Derby,  to  keep  a  particular  account  of  this  year's 
product,  in  milk  and  butler,  it  was  done,  with  close i 
attention  as  to  the  butter,  and  occasionally  to  the; 
milk; — that  some  time   in  June  or  July,  she  gavej 
10  quarts  of  milk  at  night,  and  7  quarts  in  the  morn- 1 
ins,  "hen  the   17   (juarts  weighed  44   I-iJ  pounds.; 
She  calved  the  5th  of  April,  and  her  calf,  remarka-, 
bly  fat  and  liix-,  w  as  killed  the  8th  of  May.     During 
the  time  of  suckling  the  call',  her  surplus  milk  yield- 
ed 17  pounds  of  butter.     Her  butter  from  May  8th  i 
to  December  20,  being  3'i  1  '2  weeks,  was  as  follows:  | 
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467i 
Add  the  butter  made  >vhile  the  calf  \vas  suckled,    17 

Total,  484i 

To  the  above  statement  Mr.  Derby  added  the 
following  note:  --Since  Mr.  Oakes  has  had  the  cow, 
she  has  suckled  four  calves,  over  four  weeks  each, 
and  furnished  about  one  quart  of  milk  per  day  for 
the  use  of  I'le  family.  1  purchased  of  Mr.  Oakes 
some  of  this  years  butter,  1  think  I  never  saw  liner.' 
The  above  statement,  furnished  to  the  trustees  by 
Mr.  Derby,  is  dated  Dec.  25,  1816.  At  the  end  he 
added  this  note:— -'Dec.  28,  1816;  eight  quarts  of 
milk  per  day." 

In  a  late  conversation  with  Mr.  Oakes,  he  inform- 
ed me  that  the  Indi.in  corn  inerJ  given  to  his  cow- 
in  1816,  was,  iu  the  whole, about  one  bushel  aweek; 
the  greater  part  stirred  into  her  skiin-inilk,  morning 
and  evening.  Most  of  the  buttermilk  was  also 
"■iven  to  her.  .''he  was  t\i-4  up  in  her  stable  every 
nio'ht,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  her  take  as 
much  liipiid  as  possible,  and  therelbre  set  before 
ber  at  ni;;ht  a  bucket  of  water  with  some  meal  iri  it. 
which  wa»  always  found  consumed  in  the  morning. 
She  was  always  healthy  and  hearty,  and  he  fed  her 
to  the  full.  In  the  paslure,  however,  having  always 
so  much  rich  food  in  the  stable,  she  ivas  often  lying 


down,  while  other  cows  were  feeding.  At  one  time 
he  gave  her  potatoes,  which  increased  her  milk,  but 
not  her  butter;  and  therefore  he  ceased  giving  them. 
In  the  autumn  she  ate  about  six  bushels  of  carrots. 
On  my  saying,  that  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  I  no- 
ticed the  great  extension  of  her  bag  formed  under 
her  belly,  and  the  wide  distances  between  her  teats,! 
Mr.  Oakes  remembered  that  her  bag  rose  also  high] 
behind,  and  was  the  longest  bag  he  had  ever  seen.j 
The  wide  separation  of  the  teats,  is  a  natural  indi-| 
cation  of  a  large  bag.  To  raise  the  more  cream,] 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  that  of  his  cow  was' 
set  very  shallow  in  the  pans;  of  which,  for  that! 
purpose,  he  purchased  an  extra  number.  Turning! 
to  Marshall  s  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucester, I  found  j 
the  following  observations.  "The  prevailing  rule  is,  J 
to  set  the  milk  as  sludlow  as  it  can  be  conveniently' 
skimmed;  under  the  conviction  that  the  shallower] 
it  is  set,  the  more  cream  will  rise  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk.  An  inch  and  an  half  is  the  ordi-i 
nary  deplh;  but  in  the  practice  I  am  more  particu- 
larJy  registering,  the  dairy  woman  has  the  dexteri- 
ty of  finger  to  skim  it  at  an  inch  deep.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  done  i\  ithout  the  assistance  of  a ; 
till  skimming  dish."  Mr.  Oakes'  cow  was  reputed 
to  be  '-under  size;"  and  the  shortness  of  her  legs 
gave  her  that  appearance.  But  her  body  was  long 
and  deep  behind.  I  think  that,  compared  with  our 
cows  in  general,  her  body  ^^as  of  the  middle  size. 

Mr.  (iuincy  purchased  this  cow  of  Mr.  Oakes.  I 
afterwards  saw  her  on  his  farm,  at  pasture,  tog-ether 
with  a  kirge  cow  of  an  English  breed,  descended, 
by  a  cross,  from  a  celebrated  Enghsh  cow  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Stuart,  the  painter,  and  which  Mr.  Quin- 
cy  had  bought  oi  John  Welles,  Esq.  I  then  learned 
from  Mr.  (juincy,  that  the  Oakes  cow  gave  much 
more  butter  than  the  other,  although  the  latter,  as 
she  appeared  to  me,  was  larger  by  at  least  one 
fourth  part.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  their  products 
in  butter,  I  lour  years  ago  requested  Mr.  tiuincy  to 
give  me  the  information.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  answer,  dated  Eebruary  6,  1821: 

"My  co-v  (that  purchased  of  ISlr.  'Welles,)  was  a 
large,  stately  cow-:  I  gave  a  high  price  for  her,  as 
an  excellent  milker,  and  she  did  not  disappoint  my 
expectations.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Welles, 
who  said,  if  feu  with  the  same  food  she  would  yield 
as  much  butter  as  my  Oakes  cow,  I  put  them,  for 
one  fortnight,  upon  precisely  the  same  food,  and 
kept  an  exact  account  of  the  butter  made  from 
each;  the  dairy  woman  keeping  the  milk  and  churn- 
ing the  butter  separately.  At  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night, the  cow  I  had  from  !Mr.  ^^'elles  had  yielded 
sixteen  pounds  of  butter — the  Oakes  cow  thirtij-lwo 
poimds  and  a  few  ounces."  I  could  not  continue  the 
experiment  longer,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  milk 
of  the  Welles  cow  for  other  use;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  fair  peisnanent  proportion. — 
'I'he  Oakes  cow  is  only  extraordinary  for  the  (jiinHty, 
not  the  quantity  of  her  milk.  I  calculate  that  the 
milk  of  cows,  taken  at  an  average,  requires  twelve 
quarts  to  a  pound  of  butter.  I  have  often  known 
one  pound  made  from  Jive  quarts  of  the  milk  ol  the 
Oakes  cow." 

The  immense  quantity  of  butter  yielded  bj-  tlie 
Oakes  cow,  nill  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  rich  food  she  consumed;  and 
1  am  willing  to  admit  this,  even  to  the  amount  of 
one  half;  but  it  was  her  first  giving  an  extraordina- 
ry (juantily  of  butter,  on  common  keep,*  that  in- 
duced Mr.  Oakes  to  pay  her  particular  attention, 
and  to  feed  her  heyond  the  common  practice.  And 
the  striking  comparison  just  stated,  with  the  large 
cow  of  English  breed,  K-/icn  both  were  fed  in  the  same 
numner,  demonstrates  that  it  was  the  nature  ol'  the 
animal,  the  signal  faculty  of  converting  her  food  to 


rich  milk,  which  gave  the  superiority  of  two  to  one 
in  favour  of  the  American  cow.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  large  cow,  not  having  been 
accustomed  to  so  much  rich  food,  thence  derived 
less  advantage  from  it  this  remark  would  be  just, 
if  she  had  refused,  for  any  part  of  the  time,  to  take 
that  food;  which  I  presume  she  did  not,  as  Mr.  Quin- 
cy  gave  no  intimation  of  it. 

One  of  the  great  recommendatory  qualities  of 
Bakew-ell's  improved  domestic  animals,  was  their 
disposition  to  take  on  more  flesh  and  fat  than  any 
other  breed,  in  his  time,  from  the  same  quantities 
of  food.  It  is  well  known  that  such  a  disposition 
exists  in  the  human  race. 

And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
in  the  ease,  this  may  arise  from  the  stronger  pow- 
ers of  digestion,  in  some  individuids,  by  which  their 
food  is  more  perfectly  dissolved  or  decomposed,  and 
larger  proportions  of  the  parts  suited  to  nourish  the 
aninials  are  extracted.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  question,  the  point  interesting 
to  the  farmer  is,  to  be  well  assured  of  the  fact;  and 
when  any  of  his  stock,  (cattle,  sheep  or  swine,)  fur- 
nish proof  of  their  possessing  that  important  facul- 
ty, such  animals  ought  to  be  cherished  with  superior 
care,  and  preserved  for  breeders. 


t  Mr.  Oakes  is  now  jatislied  that  she  was  but  four 
years  old,  she  then  having  her  second  calf. 


*  This  word  keep,  now  in  common  use  amona;  English 
agricultural  writers,  comprehends  all  the  kinds  of  food 
givea  to  cattlo. 


SHEEP— No.  2. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  Mr.  Editor,  since 
these  remarks  were  published.  Since  that  time  very 
many  changes  have  occurred,  and  many  opinions 
have  changed.  The  ball  of  domestic  economy,  was 
then  just  started  in  its  course;  it  now  progresses 
rapidly  to  its  goal.  As  for  myself,  I  may  have 
grown,  indifferently,  a  little  wiser  by  observation 
and  experience,  but  have  no  reason  to  differ,  very 
materially,  from  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
olden  time. 

The  extract  of  a  letter,  was  from  the  late  Dr.  Lo- 
gan, of  Pennsylvania — a  gentleman,  who,  in  ad- 
vanced life,  made  a  tour  in  England,  with  a  vievr 
to  judge,  by  personal  inspection,  of  the  state  of 
manufactories  in  that  country,  and  their  adaptation 
to  American  purposes. 

While  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  progress 
which  our  manufactories  are  making,  the  impulse 
they  have  given  to  industry,  the  employment  of  la- 
bour, their  beneficial  uses  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  aid  they  afford  to  commercial  enterprise — 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  sj-s- 
tem  may  be  liable  with  us,  as  well  as  it  has  been  in 
other  countries;  more  especially  when  we  reflect 
that  avarice,  and  the  desire  of  gain,  so  often  shut 
up  all  other  avenues  to  the  human  heart,  by  causing 
a  belief  that  the  end  will  always  justify  the  means, 
in  the  accumulation  of  inordinate  wealth. 

The  great  manufacturing  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope, are  so  many  petty  tyrannies — where  an  indi- 
vidual often  wields  the  destinies  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  their  dependent  families,  who 
await  his  nod  for  employment,  for  bread,  for  exis- 
tence— imd  these  works  themselves  are  often  depen- 
dent on  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  folly.  Witness 
the  introduction  of  suoe  strings  in  England,  which 
for  a  time  ruined  the  buckle  makers  of  Birming- 
ham— and  the  English  Sovereign  having  asked, 
•'what  shall  1  do  to  quiet  the  clamour  of  these  fel- 
lo'vs,  and  their  stirving  families?"  was  answered — 
/ml  buckles  on  your  shoes. 

Surely,  it  is  yet  a  good  while  before  w"e  can  ar- 
rive at  such  a, state  of  things,  and  have  our  citizens 
locked''  up  and  fed  in  the  factories,  that  some  un-. 

*  See  account  of  manufaeturcrs,  in  Knp:land,  being 
locked  up  and  fed  gratis,  to  save,  the  lime  necessary  to 
go  home  and  cat  their  niettls  with  their  families,  aad  in 
that  order  and  decency  common  to  ci\ilized  naticuis.— 
We  Hi'utheineis,  thougli  we  are  poor,  will  have  our 
jokes,  and  I)e2;  leave  to  recoinnieird  ti  --inerr^'  i:n.;iand" 
the  "world's  last  hope,"  an  improvement  on  this  look- 
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«iel<lv  capitalist  may  add  anotlicr  plum  to  tlie  two 
or  three  already  made.  I  cu.ss  that  it  "ould  not 
suit  our  northern  lolts,  to  be  cased  in  this  way,  and 
fed  by  a  keeper.  They  have  no  luck  of  industry, 
and  are  no  wise  indisposed  to  Rain;  but  they  have 
tlill  a  spice  left  of  the  mon.l  feelinK  of  their  pilgrim 
ancestors,  and  would  therefore  choose  to  have  time 
to  rest,  perhaps  to  think,  and  to  let  their  young;  peo- 
ple work  a  little  in  their  gardens,  from  which  nave 
been  r;M.se4'  ve(i;etyMes  enough  to  build  a  church; 
and  it  is  better  to  buihl  a  church  by  good,  old 
fashioned  industry  anil  piety,  than  that  excessive 
labour  should  enable  some  huge  monopolist  to  build 
a  palace. 

\\  ith  us  to  the  south,  manufactories  must  al- 
ways be  on  a  limited  scale.  The  drowsy  nature  of 
our  sable  labourers,  unlit  them  for  works  where 
machinery  is  employed — even  the  harsh  music  of 
the  engines  would  form  a  lullaby,  from  which  they 
would  probably  be  aroused  by  the  taking  otf  of  an 
arm,  or  some"  such  thing.  They  make  famous  cy- 
cliips.  or  iron  workers,  and  the  bowels  of  Mount 
.S^tna  would  not  be  too  hot  lor  them. 

Domestic  manufactures,  in  their  strictest  sense — 
that  is,  manufactures  in  (anidii  s.  are  all  iujportant, 
and  adapted  to  the  south,  t^uch  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Jelier.son.  expressed  v>l]en  1  had  the  honour  to 
present  him  with  the  first  premium  fabric  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Arlington  sheep  shearing  of  1806,  and 
which  was  worn  on  the  day  of  ii.di  |if  ndence  ol  that 
year,  llis  idea  was,  that  only  tiiose  wbo  were  un- 
fitted for  agricultural  purposes,  could  be  spared  to 
jiianufaetures  in  the  soulii — and  that  our  southern 
Bianufaetmes  should  be  especially  for  domestic  con- 
gumption. 

I  recollect  when  the  habit  was,  to  buy  for  the 
winter  clothin;;  of  the  slaves,  an  article  called  ne- 
gro cotton;  a  miserable  fabric  formed  out  of  the 
sweepings  of  the  European  manufactories,  and  com- 
prising all  the  trash,  which  could  be  appropriated 
to  no  other  purpose.  This  wretched  apology  for 
clothing  soon  became  a  thing  of  "shreds  and  patch- 
es," and  after  a  very  little  wearing,  you  might  study 
anatomy  through  it.  Thousands  of  slaves  were 
rendered  cripples,  from  colds,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
and  premature  infirmities,  brought  on  by  giving  to 
the  natives  of  a  climate  situated  under  the  line,  a 
clothing  so  little  suited  to  withstand  the  severities 
of  a  North  American  winter. 

Had  manufactures  of  a  domestic  character  pre- 
vailed in  the  south  30  or  40  years  ago,  so  many  fine 
estates  would  not  have  changed  hands,  or  rather 
have  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hospitable  fel- 
lows of  the  good  old  times,  whose  bones  have 
been  sold,  and  their  children  scattered  in  distant 
lands.  Dealing  in  tinures  has  been  the  prime  cause. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  prices  of  south  country 
produce — say  cotton  at  30  cents,  or  tobacco  at  ^30, 
unless  there  is  household  thrilt,  the  proprietor  goes 
down.  Deahng  in  figures,  to  a  southron,  is  like 
placing  him  under  hi.:h  steam  pressure;  he  drives 
on  at  a  great  rtte  for  a  while,  but  his  boiler  bursts 
in  the  end.  I  could,  in  pr;'ol,  point  my  finger  to  a 
very  worthy  Maryland  gentleman,  who  exceeds  an 
hundred  hogsheads  of  very  good  tobacco  per  year, 
yet  he  wishes  to  remove  to  cotton  and  sugar  lands, 
because  he  is  always  in  debt — or  to  as  worthy  a  Vir- 


ginian, who  has  tolled  in  the  mill  ten  thousand!  nary  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  this  system  would 
bushel's  of  wheat  in  the  year,  yet  he  has  hung  up  rescue  the  native  sheep  from  unmerited  neglect, and 
his  fiddle— not  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  disperse  the  Merino  strain  through  all  parts  of  our 
phrase,  which  means  that  he  has  played  enoufh,  I  country.  Aeain,  cloths  made  of  the  pure  Merino 
but  rather  because  it  is  so  out  of  tune,  that  he 'wool,  are  only  suile.l  to  (he  uses  of  the  rich  and 
can  play  no  more.  lean  come  nearer  home,  my ,  luxurious.  Their  costly  nature  prerhules  their  in- 
dear  sir.  and  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  and  troduction  to  the  humbler  walks  of  life;  and  al- 
willinglv  publish  my  expera-nce  for  the  benefit  of  though  the  man  of  fiirluiie  may  indul-e  in  the  corn- 
others. "  I  should  have  had  some  money,  having  ex-; forts  of  warm  clothiii-;,  llannels  and  night  caps,  his 
tensive  and  lii-hly  productive  estates,  and  they  poorer  neighbour  will  still  be  shivermg  m  the  hor- 
capitally  manageil,  (by  my  stewards,)  if  these  stew-  rors  of  nakedness  and  neglect, 
ards  ha'd  not  dealt  iafi3,tires  too  much,  in  former  If  manulaetuies  an-  wantins,  they  are  especially 
times.  We '-order  things"  better  now,  and  manu-  wantinsto  the  needy  and  di.stre.sscd;  aidanket  is  more 
facture  from  3  to  4,000  yards  of  excellent  woollen '  useful  than  a  shawl,  a  strong  cloth  more  extensively 
and  cotton  clothing,  shirting,  &e.;  we  also  tan  lea-  useful  than  a  fine  one.  M'o  encourage  domestic  esta- 
ther,  (upper  leather,)  and  make  within  ourselves  blishments  in  parishes  a!id  townsliips,  and  to  dis- 
various  articles   for  farming  uses.     Groceries,  salt,  courage  extensive  mono|iolies,  should  form  the  es- 


iron,  medicines,  and  scythes,  we  must  buy — it  we 
grow  the  rest,  and  beware  of  figures,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  I  shall  soon  find  my  purse  in  fast  recovery 
from  a  very  long  consumption. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  \V.  P.  CUSTIS. 

.irlingloii  Ilause,   \4lh  Muy. 


sential  policy  of  our  country  at  this  time.  When 
we  may  become  an  exporlmg  community,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  fashion  our  fabrics  to  the  taste  of  luxu- 
ry abroad — but  let  not  this  notable  attribute  of  in- 
dependence, be  converted  to  other  than  the  benevo- 
lent uses  of  the  republic.  Minister  to  the  comforts 
of  that  large  and  useful  class  of  our  political  family 
who  support  the  cause  of  industry  in  peace,  and 
MERINO  SHEEP.  protect  the  cause  of  freedom  in  ivar — who  deserve- 

,,.    .      ,  r  1    J   ■     loin  the  due  attention  of  science  and  patriotism,  to  sup- 

tirst  publisliea   in   1810.  ,     ji    ■  i  ,  ]      i  i   ■        .         ir         j 

„        ,        .  '  .  n  »i     •       c-T  1      ■       ply  their  real  wants,  and  whose  claims  to  pulitic  and 

The  late  importations  of  Merino  Sheep  having  '/;^^j^  protection  are  of  the  most  virtuous  cast, 
created  considerable  interest  among  the  tanners  ol  '    r^^^  great  preference  aiven  to   imported  Sheep, 
the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  amiss  or  us  to  in- '  discourages  the  small  farmer  from  improving  his 
quire  into  the  degree  ol  esteem,  in  which  these  am-  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^      j_j^  ^  j,,j^j  imported  sheep,  like 

mals  may  be  held  abroad.  The  lollowing  is  the  ex-  j^  ^ted  horses,  are  onlv  for  the  uses  of  the  rich- 
tract  ol  a  letter  from  an  American  g»-"tleman,  of  ^j^.j^  jj^^  ,.,,i^,,,  „,e„i,,a"-,.a,.er  will  not  descend  to 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  agricultural  world,  who  j,^^  ^,.^,^^  ^,.  .,g,,i^„,t„ral  employment,  nor  will  ISIe- 
has  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ln;;land.  1  he  ^j^^  ^.,^„^  descend  to  comfort  the  labourers  body, 
letter  is  addressed  to  xMr.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  and  ,j,^  introduce  a  proper  admixture  of  the  line  with 
bears  date  20th  December,  1816:  ,       ^,    .      •  the  coarser  woolled  sheep,  will  tend  to  equalize  th* 

•'Notnithstanding  the  present  rage  for  Mermo  •  ^  ^^j  bring  it  more  within  the  compass  of  far- 
Sheep,  with  yov,  I  liavemy  doubts  how  far  the  pure  i;^^.^  j^  j..^,  ,j  ^^.^^^  j^^^^^,^  ^^  ^p^.  ,■„. 
.Ajerino  IS  the  best  breed  for  our  country.  Even  in  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  territory,  spotted  with  a  few  sheep,  than 
England,  in.any  of  their  most  emment  agriculturists  j^^^^jj^g  cabann^s  of  a  Merino  nabob  extending 
are  not  satisfied  of  the  advantage  to  their  country,  o  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  „  j^^^,  j  ^^^  ,„,,  „  j^,^,.-^^^  ,„fln— but  I  well 
confining  their  stock  to  that  breed.  Dr.  Parry,  ol  ^_^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  beneficial  sysk-ms  of  human  affairs 
Bath,  has  a  nock  he  thinks  so  far  improved,  by  cross-  ,j^^.^  ^^^-^  ^,^^,-^.^_  _^^,^  ^^  j  -^^y^^^.^  „,^  j^Ierino  sys- 
ing  the  Merino  with  the  Ryeiand,  that  he  vyould  not  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .  ,j,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  labourer  comforta- 
permit  a  pure  JMermo  ram  to  be  in  his  llo  k  lor  one  ^,  ^,,^  ,^5^  children  no  lon-er  naked,  should  form 
thousand  guineas.  Mr.  Coke  the  best  and  most  j,.^  •  ^,  ^^.j^,,  ^^  ^^,^^,  „.,,g  f^-^^^^  of  humanity,  or 
extensive  agriculturist  in  England,  is  crossing  he,  ,^;^  ^'^  g  intermixing  the  vatUable  qualities 
Merino  with  the  South  Do«n,  greatly  to  his  satis-  ^j.  jj^^.j^^/^^p^j'^  ^^■^^^  „^^  ^^^j^.g  breeds  at  large, 
taction.  I  have  been  for  a  few  years  crossing  tm,^^^^  ^^^.^j^,.;,,,  ^^^^^-^^  ,;„.„^^  (,,^  ,,^,.^,.4  „,-  ,„a„ufaeture. 
Merino  with  the  Jiakewell.  A  young  ram  sold  liomj 
my  dock  the  last  year,  has  shorn  elevi-n  and  an  half 


up  system,  \iz:  to  lock  the  weavers  to  their  lo^mis,  and 
have  them  fed  y  persons  going  round  with  food  ready 
lolled  up  in  liaiis.  and  crainumig  them  as  we  do  lurkies. 
By  tins  mode  a  great  savin);'  will  accrue,  inasmuch  as 
in  die  usual  waj  some  time  is  taken  up  in  cai  rviiig  Lhe 
victuals  1'  liic  muulli,  ;uid  llicii  in  v\  ag;;iiii!:  the  jaws;  by 
the  iiiij.ruved  mode,  the  uiaiiual  operation  will  all  be 
fpared  to  the  loom,  and  die  food  could  be  bolted. 

*  hi  Coiiiiectieiit,  oiiiofiS  enough  were  sold  from  the 
gardens  of  a  vihai'e,  (which  gardens  were  lei;ded  ex- 
clitsively  hy  ijirls,)  to  pay  for  buudini  a  inceting-hou^e. 
Pil-  t'.  lock  '1(1  such  line  damsels  as  tiiesc,  in  the  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  of  crowded  manufactories. 


pounds.  The  only  advantage  of  Merino  is  the  fine- 
ness of  wool;  in  quantity,  staple,  and  carcass,  it  is 
inierior  to  some  other  breeds  we  might  propagate 
to  the  advantage  of  our  country.  1  wish  you  to 
make  an  experiment  with  a  pure  Merino  ram  and 
some  of  your  liest  Smith's  island  ewes. 

j  "However  fri'-ndly  I  am  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures, I  am  tolidly  opposed  to  the  mad  scheme  of 
forchtj^  imuivfactures  hy  heavy  duties,  giving  rise  to 
great  manufacturing  establishments,  supported  by 
wealthy  individuals,  and  tending  to  destroy  the  ph}'- 
sical,  moral  and  political  character  of  the  labourer. 
Tbe  great  manufacturing  towns  are  sinks  of  cor- 
ruption, miser}'   and  wretchedness:  such  is  the  ex- 

:  perience  of  all  the  world,  under  whatever  govern- 

Iment." 

I  JViite  to  the  above  by  Mr.  Cvstis. 

The  importation  of  Merinos  may  prove  a  real 


will  spread  its  genial  current  through  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  agricultural  body,  and  give  life  and 
vigour  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 


AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extraclffram  letters  addressed  toW.  M.  B.^rton,  Es§. 
J'icf  Prciideut  of  the  Jltrricidtural  Society  of  tlijt 
Valley,  Va.  by  the  Hon.  Jesse  Buel,  of  Albany. 
Dear  Sir,  Jllbany,  JVo».  3,  1822. 

"My  turnips,  which  you  saw  growing,  exceeded 
my  fondest  hopes.  The  white  and  green  tops  gave 
at  the  rate  of  7r.O  bushels  the  acre;  and  the  ruta- 
baga,  sown  broadcast  upon  a  clover  lay,  after  the 
grass  was  mown,  gave  about  500  bushels.  These 
roots  were  not  so  liirge,  hut  more  fair,  than  those 
raised  in  drills.  I  had  between  six  and  seven  acres, 
all  a  second  cio[).  It  is  the  first  experiment  I  have 
heard  of  raisiiiir  the  Swedish  as  a  second  crop;  and 


it  succeeded  so  well,  that  hereafter  I  intend  to  raise 
and  important  benefit  to  American  economy,  if  the'  them  altogether  after  clover. 


practice  of  Dr.  Parry,  Mr.  Coke,  and  other  distin- 
guished breeders,  is  promptly  followed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.     To  preserve  the   Merino  race  entire. 


I  think  the  culture  of  this  root  might  be  success- 
fully introduced  in  the  Valley  upon  light  soils.  You 
should  not  sow  the  fiat   kinds  till   the  lOlh  or  l.'ith 


would  be  at  once  unwise,  impolitic,  and  in  many  1  August,  nor  the  Swedes  till  about  the  15tli  or  ioth 
respects  injurious.  We  have  many  useful  native  of  July,  i  think  they  would  then  escape  the  liy — 
breeds,  wliich,  by  crossing  with  these  valued  as  I  have  never  known  this  insect  to  disfurb  crops 
strangeis,  would  imbibe  u  sulficiency  of  tilt  ir  supe-:  here  sown  after  the -i'Stb  July.  Make  <n  ivperi- 
rior  quahties  to  answer  every  necessary  and  ordi- '  ment  upon  my  plan,  that  is,  sow  the  Hat  sorts  •« 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[AuNE  S,  1825. 


your  stubble  around,  and   tbe  others  upon  a  clover 
sod.     You  will  find  them  valuable  for  cattle." 

De.^b  Sir  Albany,  Dec.  6,  1823. 

"Do  you  recollect  seehig  in  the  American  Far- 
mer of  February  last,  my  report  in  the  house  of 
assembly,  on  the  project  of  an  A!;ricuhur;il  School? 
I  beg  of  you  to  aive  it  a  perusal,  as  you  without 
doubt  preserve  the  file,  and  view  it  in  its  difiereni 
bearings  upon  the  fiscal,  moral  and  political  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  The  study  which  I  have  given 
the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  one  ol 
the  deepest  interest;  and   I  could  add  many  and 


lbs.  had  180  lbs.  of  tallow.  He  cost  me,  while  fat- 
tening, 25  cents  a  day.  lie  had  previously  cos* 
me  35.  My  nctt  ^ain  in  fattenin;?  these  two  cattle- 
was  more  than  I  have  cleared  before  in  fattening 
o.xen  and  cows,  in  15  years,  and  this  is  owing,  I 
think,  chielly  to  the  use  of  fiax-sced.  I  never  fat- 
tened cattle  that  appeared  so  calm,  so  hcurty,  and 
digested  all  their  fare  with  so  much  natural  ease 
and  regularity  as  these.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend the  above  preparation  to  the  attention  of  far- 
mers as  a  good  substitute  lor  corn.  1  kept  my  cows 
on  it  altogether  du  ing  March  for  one-third  the  ex- 
pense of  hay.     It  makes   rich  milk  and  excellent 


htv    considerations    in   its    favour,   suggested  butter.    Farmers!  by  a  proper  attention  to  economy 


since  I'made  the  report;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  public  mind  is  in  a  temper  to  listen  to,  or  to  be 
persuaded  by  them.  I  consider  the  plan  suggested 
by  the^ Albemarle  Society  as  defective,  inasmuch  as 
it  makes  agriculture  an  anxiluiry  study.  It  ought 
to  be  the  principal,  and  botany,  chemistry,  polite 
literature,  &.c.  made  subservient  to  tlii>  great  study. 
The  pupil  should  go  to  it  w  itli  the  express  view  of 
learning  to  be  a  farmer,  and  should  be  taught  so 
much  science,  blended  with  experimental  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  as  should  best  pi  .mote  this  pri- 
mary end.  Of  what  vast  importance  would  a  well 
conducted  experimental  farm,  connected  with 
such  an  institution,  soon  become  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  to  the  Union  at  large.  The  fact  is 
self  evident,  that  under  the  best  management,  our 
farms  might  be  made  to  double,  treble,  and  quadru- 
ple their  ordinary  products.  What  method  so  likely 
to  produce  this  result,  as  that  which  I  suf  gesl?  A 
botanic  garden,  among  other  important  advantages, 
would  make  us  acquainted  wilh  our  native  grasses, 
and  those  of  value  from  abroad;  and  instruct  in  the 
best  method  of  mixing  and  cultivating  them.  The 
labours  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  have 
in  a  short  time,  produced  a  striking  improvement 
in  that  branch  of  rural  economy;  and  its  agent- 
have  already  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  am 
drawn  from"  them  every  thing  valuable  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom." 

CHEAP  METHOD   OF  FATTENING  CATTLE. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Kathaa  Landon,  of  Lichfield, 
Connecticut. 

There  is  ainvay  to  fatten  cattle,  in  tlie  absence  of 
(he  common  means,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best,  as 
the   follo\ving  instances  will  prove.     I  fatted  an  ox 
and  a  three  years  old  heifer,  the  winter  past,  with- 
out either  corn  or  potatoes,  for  less  expense  than 
even  that  of  common   keeping,  by  a  preparation  ol 
cut  straw,  &.c.  as  follows:  1  boiled  .ibout  two  quarts 
of  flaxseed,  sprinkled  it  on  cut  straw,  which  had 
been  previously  scalded   and   seasoned  with   salf, 
together  with  some  oil-cake  and  oat  meal,  working 
them  together  in  a  tub  Avith  a  short  pitchfork,  till 
the  whole  became  an  oily  mush.     I  fatted  the  heifer 
first.     She  was  of  the  common  size,  and  in   good 
order  to  winter.     I   gave  her  about  three  pecks; 
which  she  ate  voraciously;  and  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  when  the  seed  was  gone,  she  was  visibly  al- 
tered.    I  fed  her  regularly  in   this  way  about  two 
months,  in  which  time  she  had  eaten   about  one 
hundred  bushels  of  boiled  flax-seed  with  otlicr  in- 
gredients in  proportion.     VVlien  she  was  butchered, 
she  weighed  58  1  pounds,  84  pounds  of  which  was 
tallow.     She  would  not  have  sold,  before  fattening, 
for  more  than  sixteen  dollars. — 1  sold  two  quarters 
of  her  for  5I8.IS.     She  cost  me  not  more  than  jjlO, 
exclusive  of  the  hay  she  ate,  which  was  chiefly 
scalded  as  the  above.     On  the  first  of  February  I 
began  with  the  ox.  I  li'd  him  about  three  months,  but 
not  altogether  as  well  as  I  did  the  heifer.  He  digest- 
ed about  one  pint  of  boiled   flax-seed  a  day,  pre 
pared  as  above,  which  1  suppose  formed  half  the 
fat  in  these  two  cattle.     The  ox  was  short,  measur 
ed  7  feet  .'iiHchcs,  and  when  killed  weighed  I08i 


one  half  of  your  corn  may  be  saved,  to  produce 
abundance  in  the  land,  and  your  garners  shaU  over- 
flow with  oil  and  fatness.  I  shall  pursue  this  me- 
thod of  feeding,  and  endeavour  to  improve  it,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  say,  the  half  has  not 
been  told. 


TO  DESTROY  DOCKWEED. 

Brook  Hall,  Washington  county,  Va., 
To  THE  Editor.  May  14,  lS-25. 

In  one  of  your  numbers,  some  time  ago,  I  dis- 
covered an  inquiry  by  a  Tennessean,  wishing  infor- 
mation how  to  destroy  the  weed  called  dock;  and 
not  seeing  any  information  given  through  your 
paper,  I  have  concluded  to  ansvver  the  query.  1 
have  found  the  best  method  to  destroy  that  trouble- 
some weed,  is  not  to  cut  them  nor  dig  them  up;  but 
let  them  stand  and  seed,  and  let  the  stalk  stand 
without  interruption;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
years  they  ivill  disappear.  I  have  proven  this  me- 
thod for  fourteen  years,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  ef- 
fectual manner  to  get  rid  of  them.  W  hen  I  tirst 
discovered  it,  I  ivas  much  plagued  with  that  weed; 
and  since,  I  am  but  little  interfered  with,  unless  it 
is  in  places  where  the  wash  of  roads,  or  something 
like  that.  It  was  an  accident  that  I  made  the  dis 
covery,  by  a  thick  patch  being  left  in  one  of  my 
meadows,  one  year,  ivithout  my  knowledge,  and 
the  next  year  finding  it  to  be  much  less;  I  then  left 
them  in  that  spot  the  next  year,  and  in  three  years 
they  had  disappeared,  and  was  covered  \vith  a  fine 
coat  of  grass. 

WM.  BYARS. 


KORS£C17IiTUX(.£. 


Sir, 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Stale  of  Delaware,  JiJay  21s(,  \S2d. 


As  there  must  be  a  considerable  mass  of  know- 
ledge in  the  possession  of  intelligent  foreigners  in 
this  couiitrj',  as  to  the  best  practice  of  raising  vine- 
yards, 1  have  thought  that  I  would  ask  of  them  a 
few  questions  on  the  subject  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper;  answers  to  which  would  he,  no  doubt, 
useful  to  many  persons  who  have  planted,  or  ivho 
intend  to  plant  vines. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  mode  of  rearing  vine- 
yards, in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  than  by  slips  or  cut- 
tings? Are  not  all  the  vines  therein  more  or  less 
crossed  or  mixed  from  the  blossom?  Will  the  seed 
of  those  vines  produce  like  from  like,  or  will  they 
produce  varieties,  some  few  good,  but  mostly  bad 
or  indifferent?  It  must  be  conceded,  that  by  raisin 
vines  from  the  seed,  they  can  be  raised  of  as  good 
a  quality  as  ever  were  in  possession  of  man;  but 
these,  it  is  presumed,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
dint  of  perseverance  in  the  cultivation,  and  after  a 
number  of  years  have  elapsed  before  the  quahty  can 
be  ascertained. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Lon 
don,  in  his  history  of  ancient  and  modern  wines — 
"in  vain  we  look  for  the  Falernum,  the  Ccecubum, 


soil  and  live  only  in  song;"  they  have  been  lost,  no 
doubt,  from  the  confusion  and  havoc  occasioned  by 
the  irruption  of  barbarians  into  the  then  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  obtain  as  good  vines  as  these,  can  only  be 
done  by  rearing  from  the  seed,  unless  those  we 
have  already  are  as  good,  and  they  can  be  raised 
from  the  cuttings. 

In  my  communication,  dated  9th  of  last  month, 
inserted  in  your  papei,  I  stated  that  only  one-fifth 
of  grape  bearing  vines  could  be  raised  Irom  any 
given  quantity  of  seed  sown.  I  committed  this  error 
from  defect  of  memory,  as  I  should  have  said  about 
one  half  from  any  given  quantity  of  seed  sown. 

Besides  the  foregoing  queries,  f  would  ask  intelli- 
gent agriculturists  and  men  of  science  among  uSj 
vrhether  there  has  been  any  thing  written  in  the 
books  on  the  subject  of  the  vine,  from  the 
day.s  of  Virgil  to  the  present  day,  prescribing 
that  the  vines  lor  a  vineyard  should  be  raised  Irom 
the  seed  in  preference  to  the  cuttings  from  a  thrifty 
vine  oi  good  quality?  As  it  is  beheved  to  be  a  fact, 
that  a  red  grape  vine  has  so  far  conquered  a  white 
grape,  planted  a  few  yards  from  the  red,  as  to  have 
changed  its  colour  to  a  full  red,  is  it  not  a  rational 
conclusion,  if  a  thrifty  grape  vine  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, would  impart  colour  to  a  vine  inferior  in  its 
ditierent  qualities,  that  it  would  also  give  superior 
quality  as  to  the  liquor  of  the  grape,  as  well  as  a 
i,realer  durability  to  the  wood?  The  writer  of  these 
queries  is  a  fanner  anxious  to  diversify  employment 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  he  is  satisfied,  that 
to  diversify  occupation  would  be  not  only  more 
protitable  to  himself  and  others  engaged  Uke  him, 
but  that  it  would  be  the  more  profitable  to  those 
who  continued  in  the  more  usual  modes  of  farming, 
especially  if  the  planting  of  vines  should  become 
general  among  our  farmers.  It  would  create  a  new 
staple  in  the  products  of  our  constantly  increasing 
and  already  preponJerating  agricultural  population, 
and  consequently  better  prices  would  be  given  for 
what  remained  of  our  usual  products,  as  less  would 
be  raised  for  sale. 

There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  as  to  planting 
vinejards  in  this  country,  as  it  is  evident  that  our 
soil  and  climate  are  admirably  suited  for  vines,  from 
their  naturally  springing  up  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  every  farmer's  door;  and  as  thousands  of 
these  vines  yield  fruit  in  abundance,  it  only  remains 
for  their  industry  to  gather  them  and  to  make  wine; 
the  ^vorst  of  which  w  ould  be  more  wholesome  than 
the  liquors  generally  consumed.  Many  persons  be- 
lieve that  wine  is  a  distilled  liquor; — this  was  my 
opinion;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  but  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  what  is  more  technically  called  must. 
From  this  must,  when  somewhat  tart,  is  made  bran- 
d}-;  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  making  of  apple  or 
peach  brandy  from  apple  or  peach  liquor. 

The  generality  of  our  farmers  are  mu  h  in  the  dark 
as  to  this  interesting  subject;  and  he  that  would 
elucidate  it  so  as  to  point  out  what  is  most  proper 
to  be  done  to  raise  good  vineyards  would  merit  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  community. 

Very  respectfully, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  J 


or  the  Rhcetecum:  they  have  disappeai'cd  from  the  i  worth  two  to-morrows," 


[We  have  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
translated  from  a  recent  French  work,  with  which, 
if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  our  readers  will  be 
much  gratified  and  edified.  We  have  put  it  on  file, 
to  be  published  as  autumn  approaches,  that  it  may 
be  then  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  are 
led  by  good  judgment,  as  weU  as  good  taste,  to  cul- 
tivate the  grape.  We  are  promised  a  treatise  on 
the  making  of  wine,  which  it  is  said  may  be  easily 
understood  and  put  in  practice  in  this  country — but 
the  gentleman  who  promised  it,  acts  on  the  reverse 
of  Poor  Richard's  maxim:  "Never  put  off  until. to- 
raorrow   what   you   can  do  to-day — one  to-day  ijS 
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Vv.  i«.ke  tins  o|)]ior;iiiiiiy  lo  recoiiiiru ml  tli;il 
every  fanner  ^aflicr  grapes  from  all  the  vines  u:roiv- 
ing  spontaneously  in  his  fields,  and  mark  those 
which  yield  the  sweetest  and  finest  fruit.  These  he 
can  triin  and  nourish  into  greater  pioduciiveness, 
and  from  cuttin-s  propaj^ate  enoush  to  make,  in  a 
few  years,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  a  delight- 
ful iieveraite,  far  more  palatalle  and  wholesome 
tlian  slill-ttunit.  or  even  pure  whiskey;  with  this  ex- 
cellent quality  to  recommend  it,  that  it  will  be  a 
more  sociV;/;/f "drink — for  his  ehildren  may  innocent- 
ly and  healthfully  partake  of  il— and  his  wife  may 
join  in  a  glass  to  his  t;ood  health,  and  treat  /ler 
friends,  too,  to  a  taste  of  the  innocent  and  unadul- 
terated juice  of  the  native  grap*'- 

P.  S.  \\t  have  correspondents  who  can,  and  we 
are  sure  will  answer  to  the  queries  of  J.] 


RUSLA^i  ZICOZffOINCV. 


ON    THE     GENER.tL    NATURE    AND    ADVANTAGES    OF 
WHEELS    AND    SPRINGS 

Tw  Carriages,  the  Draft  of  Cuttle,  and  the  Form  of 

Roudn. 

By  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  f.  r.  s.,  &c. 

Taking  wheels  completely  in  the  abstract,  they 
must  be  considered  as  answering  two  ditliirent  pur- 
poses. 

First,  they  transfer  the  friction  which  would  take 
place  between  a  sliding  body  and  the  comparative- 
ly rough,  uneven  surface  over  which  it  slides,  to  the 
smooth  oiled  peripheries  of  the  axis  and  box,  where 
the  absolute  quantity  of  the  fiietion  as  opposing  re- 
sistance is  also  dinjinished  by  leverage,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ulieel  to  that  of  the  axis. 

Secondly,  they  procure  mechanical  advantage  for 
overcoming  obstacles  in  proportion  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  diameters  when  the  obstacles  are  re- 
latively small,  by  increasing  the  time  in  that  ratio, 
during  which  the  wheel  ascends:  and  they  pass 
over  small  transverse  ruts,  hollows,  or  pits,  with  an 
absolute  advantage  of  not  sinking,  proportionate 
to  tlieir  diameters,  and  with  a  mechanical  one  as 
before,  proportionate  to  the  square  roots  of  their 
diameters. 

Consequently,  wheels  thus  considered,  cannot  be 
too  large;  in  jiraetice,  however,  they  are  limited  by 
weight,  by  expense,  and  by  convenience. 

With  reference  to  the  preservation  of  roads 
wheels  should  be  made  wide,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  of  the  whole  breadth  bearing  at  once;  and 
every  portion  in  contact  with  the  ground  should 
roll  on  it  without  the  least  draKsing  or  .slide:  but, 
it  is  evident  from  the  well  known  properties  of  the 
cycloid,  that  tiic  above  conditions  cannot  Unite 
unless  the  roads  are  perfectly  hard,  smooth,  and 
flat;  and,  unless  the  felloes  of  the  wheels,  with  their 
tires,  are  accurate!}'  portions  of  a  cylinder.  These 
forms,  therefore,  of  roads  and  of  wheels,  are  the 
models  towards  which  they  should  always  approxi 
mate. 

Roads  were  heretofore  made  with  a  transverse 
curvature  to  throw  otf  water,  and  in  that  case  it 
seems  evident  that  the  peripheries  of  the  wheel 
should  in  tlieir  transverse  sections  become  tangents 
to  this  curve,  from  whence  arose  the  necessity  for 
dishing  wheels,  and  for  Jiendiog  the  axes;  which 
contrivances  gave  some  incidental  advantage  for 
turning,  for  protecting  the  nave,  and  by  atlijrding 
room  for  increased  stowage  above.  But  recent  ex- 
perience having  proved  that  the  curved  form  of 
roads  is  wholly  iiiade(|uate  for  obtaining  the  end 
proposed,  since  the  smallest  rut  intercepts  the  late- 
ral (low  of  the  w.itcr,  and,  tOat  the  barrel-shape 
confines  carriages  to  the  middle  of  the  way,  and 
thereby  occ;"sious  these  very  ruts, — roads  are  now- 
laid  :lat,  cari-iag  s  in-ue  indifferently  over  every 
part,  tjie  wear  is  uuiibrm,  and  not  even  the  appear- 


ance ol  a  longitudinal  (iirrow  is  to  be  sei'ii.  It  may. 
therefore,  confidently  be  hoped  that  wheels  ap- 
proaching to  the  cylindrical  I'oria  will  soon  find 
their  way  into  general  use. 

The  line  of  traction  is  mechanically  best  dis- 
posed when  it  lies  exactly  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  motion,  and  its  power  is  diminished  at  any  in 
rliuation  of  that  line  in  the  proportions  of  the  co- 
sine of  the  angle  to  the  radius.  \Vhen  obstacles  fre- 
quently occur,  it  had  better,  perhaps,  receive  a 
small  inclii.'ation  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of  actine 
with  most  advantage  when  those  are  to  be  over- 
come. !>ut  it  is  probable  that  different  animals 
exert  thf'ir  strengths  most  advantageously  in  dilTer- 
ent  directions,  and  therefore  practice  alone  can 
determine  what  precise  inclination  of  this  line  is 
best  adapted  to  horses,  and  w  hat  to  oxen.  These 
con.'iidi  rations  are.  however,  only  applicable  to  cat- 
tle drawing  immediately  at  the  carriage;  and  the 
convenience  of  this  draft  as  connected  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  line  of  traction,  which  continued, 
ought  to  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  intro- 
duces another  limit  to  their  size. 

Springs  were,  in  all  likelihood,  applied  at  first  to 
carriages,  with  no  other  view  than  to  accommodate 
travellers.  They  have  since  been  found  to  answer 
several  important  ends. 

They  convert  all  percussion  into  mere  increase 
of  pressure — that  is,  the  collision  of  two  hard 
bodies  is  changed  by  the  interposition  of  one  that  is 
elastic,  into  a  mere  accession  of  weight.  Thus  the 
carriage  is  preserved  from  injury,  and  the  materials 
of  the  road  are  not  broken:  and,  in  surmounting 
obstacles,  instead  of  the  whole  carriage  with  its 
load  being  lifted  over,  the  springs  allow  the  wheels 
to  rise,  while  the  weights  suspended  upon  them  are 
scarcely  moved  from  their  horizontal  level.  So 
that,  if  the  whole  of  the  weight  could  be  supported 
on  the  springs,  and  all  the  other  parts  supposed  to 
be  devoid  of  inertia,  while  the  springs  themselves 
were  very  long,  and  extremely  flexible,  this  conse- 
quence would  clearly  follow,  however  much  it  may 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  paradox;  that  such  a  car- 
riage may  be  drawn  over  a  road  abounding  in  small 
obstacles  without  agitation,  and  \vithout  any  mate- 
rial addition  being  made  to  the  moving  power  or 
draft.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that,  under  cer- 
tain modifications  of  form  and  material,  .springs 
maj-  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  very  heaviest 
wagons;  and  consequently,  if  any  fiscal  regulations 
exist  either  in  regard  to  the  public  revenue  or  to 
local  taxation,  tending  to  discourage  the  use  of 
springs,  they  should  forthwith  be  removed. 

Although  the  smoothness  of  roads  and  the  appli- 
cation of  springs  are  beneficial  to  all  carriages  and 
to  all  rates  of  travelling,  yet  they  are  eminently  so 
in  cases  of  swift  conveyance,  since  obstacles  when 
springs  are  not  interposed,  reqe.iie  an  additional 
force  to  surmount  them  beyond  the  regular  draft, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  load  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  the  angle  intercepted  on  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel  between  the  points  in  contact  with  the 
ground  and  with  the  obstacle,  and  therefore  propor- 
tionate to  the  square  of  its  height:  and  a  still  fur- 
ther force,  many  times  greater  than  the  former 
when  the  velocity  is  considerable,  io  overcome  the 
inertia,  and  this  increases  w  itli  the  height  of  the 
obstacle,  and  \vith  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  both 
squtired  But,  when  springs  are  used,  this  latter 
part,  by  far  the  most  important,  almost  entirely  dis- 
appears, and  their  beneficial  etTects  in  obviating  the 
injuries  of  percussion  arc  projiortionate  also  to  the 
velocities  squared. 

The  advantages  consequent  to  the  draft  from  sus- 
pending heavy  baggage  on  the  springs,  were  first 
gener.dly  perceived  about  40  years  since  on  the  in- 
troduction of  mail  coaches;  then  baskets  and  boots 
were  removed, and  their  contents  were  heaped  on  the 
top  of  the  carriage.  The  accidental  circumstance, 
however,  of  the  lieight  being  thus  placed  at  a  consi- 


derable elevation,  gave  occasion  to  a  prejudice,  the 
'•ause  of  innumerable  accidents, and  which  has  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  entirely  lost  its  influence; 
yet,  a  moment's  consideration  must  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one,  that  when  the  body  of  a  car- 
riage is  attached  to  certain  given  points,  no  other 
effect  can  possibly  be  produced  by  raising  or  by  de- 
pressing the  weights  wilhin  it,  than  to  create  a 
greater  or  less  tendency  to  overturn. 

The  extensive  use  of  wagons  suspended  on 
springs,  for  conveying  heavy  articles,  introduced 
within  these  two  or  three  last  years,  will  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  internal  land  communica- 
tion, not  much  inferior,  perhaps,  in  importance,  to 
that  when  mail  eoaeluts  were  first  adopted;  and  the 
extension  of  vans  in  so  short  a  time  to  places  the 
most  remote  from  the  metropolis,  induces  a  hope 
and  expectation,  that  as  roads  improve,  the  means 
of  preserving  them  \vill  improve  also,  possibly  in 
an  equal  degree,  so  that  permanence  and  conse- 
quent cheapness,  in  addition  to  facility  of  convey- 
ance, will  be  distinguished  features  of  the  M'Adam 
system.  [Journal  of  Science. 
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RAIL-WAYS,  CANALS,  ROADS,  &e. 

No.  4. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  exhibit  the  application  of 
the  principles  developed  in  the  preceding  essays,  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  connect  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
our  country  by  some  magnificent  monument  of  pub 
lie  enterprise,  is  at  the  present  moment  in  serious 
agitation.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  rolled  awaj, 
since  the  plan  for  connecting  the  jrreat  vailies  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  vailies  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Dela^vare,  was  first  devised 
by  the  gigantic  intellect  of  those  statesmen,  to  the 
wisdom  of  whose  measures  we  are  indebted  for  the 
benefits  we  are  at  the  present  moment  so  abundant- 
ly enjoying.  About  five-and-thirty  years  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  first  canal  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
lake  Erie,  was  commenced  in  Pemw/lvania* 

The  two  first  sections  are  now,  after  surmounting 
innumerable  obstacles,  nearly  eomplcled.  The  two 
remaining  divi^:ions  arc  j'et  to  be  accomplished. — 
To  continue  the  ivork  now  depends  on  the  wisdom 
of  an  enliu'htened  people.  Meetings  have  been  held 
in  various  districts  of  this  commonwealth,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  this  magnificent 
undertaking;  and  the  voice  of  approbation  from  the 
people  has  rung  through  the  vailies  and  plains  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and 
from  Vork  to  Tioga.  This  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  state,  whose  enterprising  citizens, 
at  a  far  distant  period,  led  the  way  in  the  grand 
system  of  internal  improvements,  and  accomplished 
works  of  gigantic  magnitude,  long  ere  the  atten- 
tion of  any  of  her  sister  states  was  attracted  to  the 
subject. 

»A  state  which,  at  the  present  period,  offers  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  the  noblest  turnpikes  in  Ame- 
rica, and  bridges  unrivalled  in  magnitude  and  sci- 
entific boldness  of  design;  and  which  is  modestly 
pursuing  the  noiseless,  even  tenor  of  her  way,  ha,s 
expended  in  conjunction  with  her  citizens,  upwards 
of  TW  entv-five  millions  of  dollars!  for  inter- 


*The  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill,  and  Schuylkill 
and  t)ela\varc  Canals,  the  two  first  iinf<s  in  this  great 
chain,  wore  for  some  time  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and 
-,510,000  expended.  These  works,  with  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Canal,  unfortunately  were  suspended, 
but  are  now  in  rapid  progress,  or  nearly  completed,  at 
an  expense  of  about  1,00  ,000  of  dollars. 

j.Vljout  iwo-lhirds  of  this  sum  have  been  expended 
in  improving  our  inland  navigation,  on  roads  and 
bridges,  &c.;  the  remaining  third  has  been  e.xpended 
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nal  improvements,  independently  of  the  vast  sums 
devoted   to    simihir   objects   by   tlie   counties:     an 
nnmmt  wieqmillcd  by  any  state  in  the  Uuimu  however 
ostentatious.     But  no    single  work,  to   concentrate 
the  attention,  and  to  diffuse  its  blessings  impartial 
ly  to  all  her  citizens,  similar  to  the  AVestern  Canal 
of  New  York,  presents  itself  in  Pennsylvania.  Near- 
ly all  our  works  are  local,  and  consequently  partial 
in  their  operation.     The  period  has  now  arrived  to 
remove  this  reproach.     Pennsylvania  may  execute 
the  first  grand   railway  in    the   new  world.     The 
people  have   determined  that  a  great  public  com- 1 
munication  shall  be  effected  between  the  east  and 
the  west.     They  have  <villed  it.  and  it  must  be  ex- , 
ecuted.     The  period  has  passed  away  when   preju- 
dice, ignorance,  and  interest  opposed  its  progress.! 
The  mound  has  been  prostrated,  and  the  deluge  of 
information,  boundless  in  quantitj^,  and  irresistible  in 
force,  is  fast  sweeping  away  the  last  vestiges  of  op- 
position.    Let  us,  therefore,  seize  on   the  present 
moment.     The  works  already  constructed  by  our 
ancestors  for  our  benefit,  demand  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  have   incurred,  in 
the  only  manner  in  our  power,  to  our  posterity. — 
The   works  we   ourselves  have  achieved    demand 
tlie   continuance   of   our  efforts,    without    relaxa- 
tion, to  preserve  the  reputation  so  laboriously  ac- 
quired.    Surveys,  by  scie:>tijic,  practical,  and  dis- , 
interested   enaineers.'  should"  be    immediulrly  com-, 
menced;  all  the  information  on  this  subject  in  Eu- 1 
rope  should  be  procured,  digested,  and  cautiously 
examined.     If.  on  mature  deliberation,  a  canal  or: 
railway  be  recommended,*  all  the  zeal,  patriotism  j 


and  intelligence  of  the  state,  will  be  called  into  ac- 
tion, to  bestow  the  most  cordial  co-operation  for  its 
accomplishment.  The  endeavour  to  imi)ress  on  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  the  benefits  resulting  from 
this  work  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 


The  blessings  of  Providence  have  been  eminent- 
ly bestowed  on  our  commonwealth — we  enjoy  a  cli- 
mate remarkably  favourable  to  health — the  fertility 
of  our  soil  is  unequalled  by  any  state  on  the  Atlan 


ehiefly  for  the  advancement  of  science,  literature  and 
the  arts,  objects  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  scale  of 
internal  improvements  These  expenses  have  been  de- 
frayed in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  individuals,  the 
Stale  occasionalfy  contributing  a  liberal  portion.  The 
policy  of  this  plan  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  reflect 
on  the  abuses  usually  practised  in  the  expenditure  ot 
the  public  revenue. 

In  the  above  large  sum,   the  expenditures  for  the 
county  schools,  and  for  charitv,  are  not  included.  These 
sums  it  is  difficult  to  estimale,  but  they  arc  known  to 
be  enormous.     (The  sum  annually  expended  lu  chan- 
ty in  Philadelphia  alone,  is  nearly  $000,000!   an  amount 
unequalled  by  any  city,  not  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  in 
Christendom.)      Docuracnts    in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  confirm  these  slitcments  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  —See  also  .Journal  of  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  for  1821;  also  Slate  Uiv.s.     Does  lhis| 
countenance  the  obloquy  and  slander,  incessantly  re- 
peated, that  Pennsylvania  is  dead  to  enterprise?  | 
The  Slate  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society ,"whose  essays  and  surveys,  effect- 1 
ed  with  great  expense,  contributed  toprr.duce  this  spi-| 
rit  for  internal  improvement,  of  which  Pennsylvania 
exhibits  so  many   monuments.     The   Society  recently  I 
established  in  ihis  city,  to  promote  one  of  the  depart-l 
mentsof  internal  improvement,  viz.  the  construction  of  | 
canals,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  similar  objects;  have 
distributed  many  pamphlets  relating  to  those  subjects, 
and  have  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  citizens  in  the  Union. 

Several  of  the  meetings  of  citizens,  held  in  this  sf&tc, 
which  have  passed  resolutions  approving  of  the  June-! 
tion  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, have  been  convened  by  the  exertions  of  this  socie 
ty,  whose  laudable  zeal  deserves  commendation.  | 

'A  brief  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of  a! 
railway  or  canal  from  Pittsbnr-  to  Philadelphia,  will. 
now  be  presented;  referring  to  the  preceding  essays 
for  more  general  and  detailed  statements.  I 

Three  routes  for  canals  have  been  surveyed— the ' 
northern,  middle,  and  southern.  The  lorkage  on  each 
of  these  routes  is  enormous,  and  expensive  aqueducts 
and  tunnels  will  be  indispensable.  | 

The  route  for  the  northern  canal  by  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  is  t!<-r_M  circuitous — the  surveys  hive 
not  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine 
the  amount  of  lockage,  but  is  presumed  that  it  is  nearly  > 
4  0(i!i  ftd — it  is  also  supposed  that  a  tunnel  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  couatry  is  also  comparatively  Huiolia- 
bited. 


The  southern  route  pursues  the  same  course  to  Har' 
risburg,  but  from  thence  traverses  the  valley  of  the 
Coneuoguinit  and  Conecocheauque  to  the  Potomac,  (an 
accurate  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  route  is  not  in  ex- 
istence, but  the  lockage   will  be  considerable.)   from 
thence  to  Pittsburg,  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  canal  will 
i  constitute  the  residue.     This  route  is  also  very  circui- 
I  tons;  the  lockage  on  the  latter  portion  only,  will- be  about  ^ 
3,S31  feet,  in  additi.n  to  the  lockage  between  the  Poto-j 
niac,  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware;  the  expense  of ; 
'this  route   (^including  a  long  and  difficult  tunnel,  and 
numerous  aqueducts,  which  will  require  many  years  to 
execute,)  will  be  enormous. 

The  middle  route  purs  t-s  the  same  course  to  the 
Susquehanna  wiih  the  two  former — from  theuce  the 
Juniata,  Cone-,  augh  and  Alleghany  rivers  will  consti- 
tute the  remaining  portion  of  this  route;  it  is  the  short- 
est, and  it  is  priibable  that  it  can  be  executed  at  the 
lea'-t  expense —  this  point,  however,  is  siill  uncertain.) 
The  lockage  will  be  about  3,358  feet;  a  long  and  expen- 
sive tunnel  will  be  indispensable.  The  canal  'vill  re- 
quire five  years  for  its  esecutiou,  and  the  tunnel  will 
require  five  years  in  addition. 

1st.  The  expense  of  the  canal  on  this  route,  although 
less  than  on  either  of  the  preceding,  will  be  (including; 
the  tunnels  and  aqueducts.)  at  least  4,ono,000  dollars, 
and  ivill  probably  amount  to  double  that  sum.      The 
expense  of  constructing  the  New  Vurk  canal,  through! 
a  far  more  favoui-able   district,  where  the  lockage  is 
about  a  fifth  only  uf  the  above  amount,  where  the  length  , 
is  much   less,  and  no  tunnels  required,  will  be  about: 
■kl, 500,000.     The  length  will  be  319  miles.  j 

•id  The  canals  will  be  obstructed  by  ice,  about  four; 
mouths  in  every  year,  (the  New  Vork  canal  is  naviga- 
ble only  220  days  in  each  year,)  the  very  elevated  coun- 
try through  which  they  must  pass,  will  probably  more 
than  balalice  their  more  southern  latitude;  accidents 
from  the  bursting  of  banks  and  other  injuries  to  the  j 
canal,  will  probably  shorten  the  period  of  navigation, 
(these  accidents  continually  occur  on  the  New  York 
canals.)  . 

3d.  The  time  which  will  be  required  merely  to  pass 
through  the  locks,  (4,000  feet,)  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  will  be  6G  hours  and  40  minutes; 
but  from  causes,  stated  in  the  previous  essay,  80  hours 
will  probably  be  required.  The  portion  occupied  by 
the  canal  will  require  152  hours  in  addition,  or  29  days 
and  2  hours  for  the  total  time  required  to  navigate  319 
miles  of  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  if  the 
same  horses  be  employed  for  the  whole  distance— or  10 , 
days  and  20  hours,  if  relays  of  horses  are  provided. 
(See  the  previous  essays  )  . 

4th.  The  numerous  attendants  required  to  supcrin-| 
tend  the  locks,  will  require  lai-ge  sums  to  be  expended 
for  their  salaries.  ■,.  i 

5th.  The  lolls  on  the  canal  (for  reasons  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,)  jiiiii  be  at  least  double  those  required 
on  a  raihcay.  . 

6th.  The  other  expenses  of  transportation  will  be 
more  than  double,  in  addition  to  the  tolls,  (see  the  pre- 
vious essay,  where  the  expense  of  transporting  100  tons  1 
for  one  hundred  miles,  exclusive  of  tolls,  and  the| 
time  required  to  pass  the  locks,)  is  stated  to  be  32  to! 
S40  on  a  canal,  and  «;20  on  a  railway;  or  if  relays  of 
horses  be  employed,  22.50  to  §2'i.1i;  if  the  lockage  be, 
added,  the  expcii.^e  will  be  from  33  to  $40.16  on  a  canal,  1 
and  $13.16  on  arailway. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  a  comparison 
between  railways  and  canals  in  the  above  six  instances:  I 
1st.  So  cornel  surveys,  made  in  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Plltsburg  to  Philadelphia, 
exist:  therefore  any  calculation  ot  the  expense,  pre- 
teiiiling  to  accuracy,  will  be  at  once  presumptuous,  vague 
and  unsatisfactory. 

But  froiff  the  data  already  in  our  possession,  we  are 
authorized,  without  incurring  the  above  imputation,  to 
asstime  the  sum  of  53,o00,000,  as  (/it  probable  estimate 
for  constructing  an  edge  railway  of  300  miles  in  extent, 
composed  of  two  sets  of  tracks,  I'-.r  the  going  and  re- 
turning trade,  (these  tracks  are  calculated  lor  horses  as 
moving  power,  and  may  be  constructi-d  for  about  one 
'  third  of  the  expense  required  for  the  double  tracks,  fur- 


nished with  cogs,  and   constructed  for  the  passage  ot' 
locomotive  steam  engines.) 

In  this  railway  three  parallel  ranges  of  props  or  pie 
will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  two  road" — the  midii.c 
pier  of  course  sustaining  two  bars.  In  this  state,  these 
piers  can  be  constructed  of  wood,  (which  by  a  peculiar 
preparation,  will  not  decay  for  many  years.)  No  tun- 
nel will  be  necessary,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Susque- 
hanna now  in  existence,  will  be  sufficient  to  suppon 
the  railway — the  canals  will  require  tunnels  and  expi  n 
jsive  aqueducts- 

2d.  The  railway  can  be  use  at  all  .leasens — even  snow 
offers  no  obstruction,  as  a  small  scraper,  attached  to  the 
f(.remost  carriage,  removes  every  obstacle  from  the 
narrow  surface  of  the  edge  railway. 

3d  .^s  the  ascents  nre  balanced  by  the  descents  ou 
railways.  Utile  delay  is  occasioned  by  tlif  ineqnalihes  of  the 
surface  of  the  cunlry — even  the  Alleghany  mountain  is 
scarcely  an  obstacle;  (see  ihe  preredins;  essay.)  If  re- 
lavs  of  "horses  be  employed,  merchandize  can  be  trans- 
ported from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  in  about  foiu- 
davs  and  four  hours  (less  time  than  will  be  required 
merely  to  pass  the  locks  of  the  proposed  canal  )  The 
total  lime  on  the  canal  will  be  lO  days  and  20  hours. 

4th.  The  expense  for  salaries  will  be  very  inconsi- 
derable on  a  railway,  as  a  few  collectors  of  tolls  only 
will  be  required. 

oth.  As  this  railway  can  be  execxtted  in  half  the  time 
and  frn-  half  the  e.vpense  o;  Ihe  proposed  canal,  and  as  the 
repairs  of  the  railway  will  he  inconsiderable — the  tolls 
on  ail  equal  amount  of  tonnage  may  be  reduced  SO  per 
cent,  on  the  railway:  (compared  with  the  tolls  which 
must  be  charged  on  a  canal,)  and  yield  the  same  inte- 
rest on  the  capital  expended  in  constructing  it;  but  lor 
the  reasons  assi-ned  above,  and  for  those  in  the  pre, 
viousessavs— the  t  nnage  which  will  be  transported  on 
the  railway,  will  be  greater  in  amount,  than  if  a  canal 
be  employed;  the  tolls  {vh:cli  depend  on  Ihe  quantum  of 
truwporlalinn.)  may  be  still  further  reduced  per  ton. 

6lh.  Tlie  labour  and  consequently  expense  of  trans- 
portation ou  the  railway,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
much  less  than  on  the  canal,  and  many  other  advantages 
of  railvnys  have  been  slated  in  the    receding  essays. 

Some  reasons  will  now  he  offered  to  prove  that  loco- 
motive steam  engines  will  not  be  beneficial  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  that  they  can  be  used  advantageously  only 
in  very  populous  countries;  and  where  several  other 
circumstances  are  favourable. 

1st.  We  have  shown  in  the  previous  essay,  that  when 
the  cost  of  coal  is  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  labour 
of  men  15  cents  per  day,  that  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing lOO  tons  by  a  locomotive  steam  engine,  on  a  rail- 
way constructed  for  Ihe  purpose,  (exclusive  of  tolls,)  is 
15   dollars   per   lOO  miles,  or  15   cents  per  mile.     To 
ascertain  the  amount  which  must  be  charged  per  ton; 
if  the  tolls  are  intended  to  be  sufficient  merely  to  yield 
an   interest  on  the  capital   required   to  construct  and 
maintain  a  railway  of  the  above  description  in  re^pairs, 
i  it  will  be  necessary,  1st,  to  state  the  expense  of  eon- 
Utrtiction  and  repairs  of  that  railway;  and  '-d,  to  ascer- 
Itain  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  will  be   transported, 
i  l=t  the  expense  of  a  railway  of  thi-^  des.'ription  will  be 
'  100  to  -200  per  cent  greater  than  those  usually  adopted, 
viz    the  expense  of  the  road   to  Pittsburg  will   be  6  to 
9  000,000  of  dollars!  If,  therefore,  the  sum  of  1,600,OUO 
of  dollars  he  required,  the  tolls  must  be  *»  P«:^  cent, 
greater  than   when  the  railway  costs  only  $3,000,000, 
(the  estimate  when  horse  power  is  employed.) 
I      2d    The  tonnage  which  will  be  annually  transported 
1  between  Philadelphia  and  the  western  country,  when- 
ever the  railway  shall  be  completed,  has  been  estima- 
'  ted  at  500,000  tons.     (The  reasons  for  this  estimate  are 
oiesentcd  in  the  above  essay,)  if,  thercf  .re,  the  i.  r  on 
each  ton  amount  to  one-third  cf  a  cent  per  mi  e- the 
i  amount    will  be  500,000  dollars  f.  r  SOO  miles;  a  sum 
I  sufficient  to  yield  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  viz.  ;( .5,000 
'dollars,  and  yield  125,000  to   maintain  the  railway  in 


The  tolls  on  the  above  100  tons  will  be  833.SS  per 
100  miles,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  S'5  only; 
(see  the  preceding  essay;)  viz.  the  tolls  are  more 
ban  double  the  other  expenses  of  conveyance— ttie 
total  ex^iense  is  therefore  »48.33i,  for  the  trausporta- 
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<ic* — and  never  failing  streams  meander  tlirouKli 
every  portion  of  our  territory.  oUerin^  unequalled 
advantages  to  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer. 

Our  mineral  treasures  exceed  those  of  any  state 
in  the  Union — treasures  far  more  valuable  than  the 
mines  of  Potosi  or  Golconda.  Coal,  of  every  varie 
ty  of  species,  salt,  iron,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  alum, 
ochres,  limestone,  marble,  marl,  clay,  and  many 
Other  niinen.ls,  excellent  in  quality  and  inexhausti- 
ble in  quantity,  are  dill'used  llirousthout  our  territo- 
ry. Mdlions  have  been  exiunided  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  our  commercial  iiitercour.se;  but  with 
all  these  advantas;es,  three-fourths  of  our  state  is  a 
wilderness  shaded  by  the  primitive  forests. 

Our  soil  support*  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation it  miftht  maintain  with  convenience;  the  tide 
of  foreign  emigration  passes  over  our  delightful 
rallies,  leavin;;,  scarcely  a  solitary  slratf^ler  behind. 
Our  citizens,  the  sinews  of  our  strength,  abandon- 
ing their  native  soil,  seek  in  the  western  wilder- 
ness a  happier  home;  our  commerce,  deserting  the 
accustomed  channels,  is  abandoning  our  metropolis, 
to  enrich  the  capitals  of  riv:il  comnionwealtlis:  our 
state,  once  the  Hrst  in  the  number  of  her  popula- 
tion, is  now  outnumbered  by  a  norlhern  rival.  But 
a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn  nn  Pennsylvania; 
the  attention  of  her  citizens  has  been  directed  to 
the  infaUible  panacea  which  alone  can  remedy  these 
evils — and  that  panacea  is  the  union  of  the  eastern 
and  western  waters.  WHicn  this  mighty  scheme 
shall  be  accomplished,  we  may  hail  with  perfect 
coniidence  the  commencement  of  permanent  pros- 
perity. 

Agriculture,  so  justly  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
state,  will  no  longer  languish  from  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  conveying  its  productions  to  mar- 
ket: produce  of  every  description  can  then  be  trans- 
ported at  one-tenth  of  the  expense  now  required- 
and  the  farmer  can  procure  every  article  of  domes- 

tion  of  100  tons  of  merchandize  by  a  locomotive  steam 
engine. 

The  expense,  if  horse  power  only  is  employed,  will 
now  be  stated.  When  the  maintenance  of  horses  re- 
quires 31^  cents  per  day,  and  the  wages  of  drivers  "6 
cents,  the  expense  of  transporting  the  100  tons  100 
miles  will  be  $18. ■ti.  (See  the  preceding  essay. )  Tlie 
railway  in  this  case  will  cost  §3,000,000 — to  obtain 
an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  viz.  $160,000,  and  the  sum  of 
§50,000  for  repairs,  the  toll  on  the  above  £00,000 
tons  must  be  $i.'00,000 — viz.  2-15  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  about  «.13.33i,  will  be  the  amount  of  tolls 
-charged  on  the  above  100  tons  per  100  miles;  if  this  be 
added  to  the  $18.75,  (the  expense  for  carnage,)  the 
total  charge  for  transportation  will  be  $32.08  for  100 
miles  on  the  railway  when  constructed  for  horse  pow- 
er; deduct  this  sum  from  $4S.33i.  tlic  expense  as  stat- 
ed above  when  a  locomotive  slcam  engine  is  Used, 
(he  I'emainder  $18.25  will  be  the  expense  saved  by 
tlie  employment  of  horses:  theiefnre,  if  cjoods  could 
be  transported  gratis,  (j.  e  excepting  the  tolls, )  convey- 
ance would  be  more  expensive,  (even  in  this  case, 
•when  the  labour  or  power  required  could  be  obtained 
without  expense,)  and  for  the  follow  ing  reason — the 
tolls  alone  would  be  more  expensive  on  a  railway  con- 
structed wilh  great  expense  (or  a  locomotive  steam  en- 
gine, than  tlic  whole  cost  of  conveyance  by  horse  puw- 
er,  includin;<  the  tolls,  on  a  railway  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  at  half  the  expense  of  tlie  former. 

If  the  tolls  charged  should  be  more  expensive  than 
the  extremely  low  estimate  which  is  given  above,f  (and 
if  the  amount  of  tonnage  should  be  less  than  500,000 
'.ons  pel-  annum,  the  lolls  would  behi.;her  in  proportion 
to  the  dcficieiicy,)  then  transpertation  by  the  lo('omo- 
tivc  steam  engine,  will  be  far  more  expensive  In 
Kngland.  where  the  amount  of  commerce  is  enormous, 
and  the  tolls  on  the  canals  very  expensive,  the  benefits 
which  will  result  from  this  engine  arc  incalculable — 
hut  it  cannot  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  Penn- 
•ylvania,  until  a  long  period  shall  have  elapsed. 

M'Clure,  the  eminent  geologist,  remarks  this  fact. 

t  Mk-  lolls  on  the  New  York  canal  ai-e  I  1-2  cents  ptr  ton  per 
nule  lor  produce,  ami  3  ccnis  lor  a  ton  of  mercliauUize. 


tic  consumption  with  far  greater  economy.  Stone, 
timber  and  lime,  to  construct  his  l)uildiiigs;  furni- 
ture, clothes  and  fuel  for  his  household;  farming 
utensils,  rails  for  fencing;  salt  for  his  stock  of  cattle; 
m-arl,  Ume,  gypsum,  and  other  manuies.  to  enrich 
his  soil,  and  many  otlier  articles  of  considerable 
utility,  which  at  present  cannot  defray  tiie  expense 
of  carriage,  will  then  be  attainable  with  the  most 
perfect  facility. 

Manufacttu-es,  for  which  nature  has  provided  in 
this  state  particularly,  such  unbounded  water  pow- 
er, will  be  establislied  in  every  district,  providing  at 
the  very  door  of  the  farmer,  a  market  for  his  jiro- 
duce  and  cheap  articles  for  his  consumption.  At 
present  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  interior 
of  tliis  state,  are  limited  in  their  operations  in  con 


New  York  is  the  third  rival  to  be  considered:  her 
beautiful  harbour  open  at  all  seasons,  and  situated 
near  the  ocean,  possesses  many  advantages  over 
the  port  of  Philadelphia;  but  the  communication 
between  New  York  and  Pittsburg  must  be  eflected 
by  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive  voyage,  requiring 
fmir  changes  of  vessels.  The  route  of  neurly  800  miles 
will  be  very  circuitous,  and  unll  he  hnpraeticahk  five 
montki  ill  every  year. 

'I'lie  route  fiom  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  ahoul 
lialf  the  distance,  and  the  expense  of  transportation 
(exclusive  of  tolls,)  will  be  on  a  canal  about  one 
half,  and  on  a  railway  about  one  fifth  only  of  tli« 
expense  required  on  the  New  York  route:  and,  if 
the  tolls  on  the  New  York  canal,  should  be  reduced 
so  as  to  yield  merely  five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 


sequence  of  the  enormous  freight  demanded  lor  the  same,  the  tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  route  would 
conveying  the  raw  materials  to  their  factories,  and  j  be  about  one  fourth  only  of  the  tolls  which  would 
the  manufactured  articles  to  the  consamcrs.  If  this  i  be  payable  on  the  New  York  route.  If  therefore, 
heavy  expense  could  be  diminished,  how  vast  an  j  New  York  should  not  construct  a  railway  from  her 
amount  of  capital  now  dormant  in  the  state,  would !  metropolis  to  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  will  monupo- 
immediately  be  profitably  invested  in  manufactures,  lize  the  commerce  of  the  western  country, 
in  the  interior  counties,  where  the  cheapness  of  la-  j  The  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  the  New 
[hour,  and  of  provisions,  with  the  abundance  of.  York  canal,  in  the  year  I8'24,  was  about  157 .nOO 
water  power,  ol  coiil,  iron,  and  timber,  will  offer!  tons.  On  the  comp'letion  of  the  canal  during  the 
facilities  unequalled  by  any  state  in  tlie  Union.— Iprgsent  year,  it  is  calculated  (by  judges  whose 
Villages  will  rise  in  the  wilderness  with  the  rapidi- 1  means  of  information  and  accuracy  in  prediction, 
ty  of  enchantment;  and  a  numerous,  industrious,] has  hitherto  entitled  them  to  implicit  credit,)  that 
and  intelligent  poi)ulation,  will  soon  convert  our  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  tons  will  be 
gloomy  forests  into  blooming  gardens,  or  farms  of  [transported. 


luxuriant  feitility. 


The  population   who  will   receive  the  benefit  of 


Commerce  will  revive  with  tenfold  energy;  arti-  this  canal  does  not  exceed  1,-200,000  person 


cles  hitlierto  unknown  in  our  exports — articles 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  expense  of  land  con- 
veyance bj'  roads,  could  never  enter  our  market, 
w  ill  then  form  prominent  items  in  our  exports. 

Our  mountains  of  coal,  of  iron,  and  of  marble, 
at  present  in  many  districts  worse  than  useless — the 
forests  of  excellent  limber,  which  are  now  devoted 
to  the  flames — and  many  of  the  productions  of  agri- 
culture, which  at  present  cannot  defray  (he  expense 
of  tiansportation,  will  then  become  inestimable 
treasures. 

Our  metropolis,  once  the  emporium  of  the  Union, 
may,  perhaps,  again  assume  her  former  pre-emi- 
nence. That  this  expectation  is  not  altogether  vi- 
sionary, will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions.    The  only  rivals  Philadelphia  must  contend 


The  pojnilation  which  will  he  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  raiheay  {o/r  even  canal,) 
will  be  more  than  dnvhle  this  number  of  persons;  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  circumstances  stated 
in  this  essay,  induces  us  to  suppose  that  less  than 
double  the  above  annual  amount  of  tonnage  may 
be  confidently  assumed,  as  the  estimate  for  the 
tonnage  on  the  Pennsylvania  railway — viz.  500,000 
tons — an  amount  of  inland  commerce  far  exceed- 
ing the  whole  commerce  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia.* 

The  benefit  which  Philadelphia  and  the  state 
will  derite  from  the  execution  of  this  important 
chain  of  communication,  may  be  obtained  for  the 
sum  of  jj.3,000,000,  (an  amount  scarcely  exceeding 
the  expenditure  on   the   great   Pittsburg  turnpike. 


with,  are  New  Orleans,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  including  the  bridges  over  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and 


If  a  railway,  or  even  a  canal,  existed  between 
I  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans  would 
not  require  the  consideration  of  a  moment.  The 
great  distance  of  that  port  from  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
jOhio,  and  Pennsylvania;  in  winter,  the  ice  in  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  numerous  satvycrs  obstructing 
the  navigation  at  a  season  when  otherwise  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  the  owners  of  produce;  (ivho 


Susquehanna,)  a  sum  so  trifling,  so  far  and  so  com- 
pletely within  the  means  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  (the  most  wealthy  in  the  Union,) 
that  any  attempt  to  point  out  ways  and  means  to 
obtain  this  tritle.  might  .seem  a  premeditated  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  a  state,  whose  unbroken  faith  in 
all  financial  engagements,  from  her  settlement  to 
j  the  present  hour,  enables  her  to  raise,  at  a  moment's 


generally  arrive  at  New  Orleans  when  the  market !, yarning,  any  sums,  however  large,  which  those  who 
IS  overstocked;)  the  pestdenlial  atmosphere  of  the  J  guide  her  destinies,  may  think  requisite  for  her  ac 


lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  river,  destructive 
equally  to  the  health  of  the  navigators  and  to  their 
cargoes;  the  want  of  capital  in  New  Orleans,  and 
the  distance  from  the  ocean  and  from  Europe,  Stc. 
are  powerful  objections  to  this  port.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  steam  boats,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tran.sportulion  froin  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans,  is  only  a  mills  per  lb.,  or  $10  per  ton;  hut 
from  Louisville  to  Philadelphia,  by  a  canal  or  rail- 
way, the  expense  would  be  far  less.  (See  the  pre- 
vious essay.) 

Baltimore  presents  itself  as  the  second  rivak  at 
present,  by  the  free  turnpike  to  Wheeling,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  flistance,  some  advantage  is  acquir- 
ed over  Philadelphia;  but  unless  Baltimore  con- 
structs a  canal  or  a  railwaj'.  she  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment endure  the  competition  of  the  enormous  capi- 
tal of  Philadelphia;  and  in  the  latter  case  but  httle 
is  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  lengtli  and  expense  of 
conslrucling  these  works  will  be  far  greater  than 
those  contemplated  in  Pennsylvania. 


commodation. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
policy  indicates  the  only  course  which  our  com- 
monwealth should  ))ursue;  the  history  of  our  slate 
justifies  the  sanguine  expectation,  that  our  citizens 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Pro- 
vidence has  so  bountifully  bestowed,  and  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  state  have  not  been  conferred  on 
a  population  ignorant  of  their  value,  or  too  indo- 
lent to  enjoy  the  treasures  offered  to  their  accep- 
tance. 

To  facilitate  tlie  transportation  of  commodities; 
to  destroy  monopoly;!  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 


•The  tonn-ige  sent  to  Pittsburg  at  present,  does  not 
exceed  30,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  registered 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port,  is  about  ouc-fourth 
only  of  the  estimated  tonnage  on  the  railway  or  canal. 

t  The  entering  wedge  to  destroy  monopoly  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  year  1104,  when  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  turnpike  (tlie  first  executed  on  tliis  side  of  the 
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merce  and  manufactures;  to  render  the  most  dis- 1  Tlic  1st,  2d,  and  3d  day  work  them  well  in  the  lime; 
tant  inhabitants  of  the  west,  the  immediate  neigh-  do  this  by  taking  them  quite  out,  and  replace  them; 
hours  of  those  residing  in  the  East;"  (and  by  Ire-  if  necessary,  add  ashes  and  always  water  enough  to 
quent  intercourse  to  remove  prejudices,  resulting  cover  them.  Alter  they  are  haired  take  them  to 
entirely  from  the  jjresent  obstacles  to  an  acquain-  tlie  pond;  the  ad  and  3d  day  work  each  side  well 
tance  and  free  interchange  of  sentiments;)  to  pro- ;  till  the  water  or  lime  appears  to  be  out  of  the  hide 
mote  our  defence  in  war,  and  to  diffuse  flie  bless-  of  a  dryish  cast.  The  4th  day  put  them  in  beaten 
ings  of  "peace  and  plenty  round  a  smiling  land,"  |  bark,  so  that  no  part  of  a  hide  lies  on  another  bare; 


have  too  long  and  too   frequently  been  objects  of 


here  they  are  to  lie  9  days,  and  then  be  re|)laced  in 


contemplation  and  solicitude  to  the  rellecting  citi- 
zens of  this  Commonwealth,  to  suppose  that  any 
other  course  than  that  at  present  contemplated,  can 
ever  be  adopted,  when,  if  successfully  executed,  it 
would  difl'use  throughout  the  state,  the  advantages 
which  wealth  confers  in  the  increase  of  physical 
comforts,  in  the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  __ 
and  the  arts,  (the  constant  attendants  on  national  -^ 
prosperity,  in  America.)  and  in  the  creation  of  new 
sources  of  industry,  promoting  morahty,  by  furnish- 
ing employment  to  all  her  citizens,  and  thereby  re- 
moving the  temptations  of  indigence, — objects  so 
iranscindaathj  impcrtuui,  so  nrdcnily  desired,  and  so 
perfeclly  ullahwhie,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  our  legisla- 
ture to  suppose  them  capable  of  hesitation,  or  defi- 
ciency of  resolution,  when  the  delay  of  every  hour 
is  detrimental  to  our  welfare.  But  this  important 
point  has  already  been  decided  by  a  tribunal  from 
ivhich  there  is  no  ap[)eal — the  people  hai'c  command- 
ed that  a  commvnication  mint  he  effected,  ami  tlieir 
represeiTiatives  must  obey.  [U.  S.  Gazelle. 


a  second  bark.  Six  weeks  after,  replace  tliem  in 
fresh  bark  and  let  them  remain  in  the  tan;  the 
longer  the  better. 


TO  WAKE  JAPAKKESE  CEMENT  OR  RICE  GLUE. 


B.x:ciP£:s. 


The  foltoving  copied  from  the  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  in  our  possession,  may 
be  of  service  to  some  of  our  country  friends. 

[JV.  C.  Gaz. 

DIKECTIONS  FOR  TANNING. 

Green  Hides. — Take  them  immediately  from  the 
carcase  to  the  pond,  and  let  them  remain  12  hours. 
Then  put  thein  in  lime.  One  peck  of  black  jack 
ashes  to  a  hide,  if  large,  or  half  a  bushel  to  three 
hides. 

If  the  season  is  warm,  in  three  or  four  days  tlie 
hair  wUl  come;  as  soon  as  it  will  come  take  it  off. 


This  elegant  cement  is  made  by  mixing  rice  flour 
intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gent  y  tjoilmg 
it  is  beautifully  white,  and  dries  almost  trans- 
parent. Papers  jiasted  together  by  means  ol  this 
cement,  will  sooner  separate  in  their  own  substance 
than  at  the  joming,  which  makes  it  extremely  useful 
in  the  preparation  of  curious  paper  articles,  as  tea 
trays,  ladies'  dressing  bo.xes,  and  other  articles  which 
require  layers  of  paper  to  be  cemented  together.  It 
is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  common  paste  made 
with  wheat  Hour,  lor  almost  every  purpose  to  which 
that  article  is  usually  applied.  It  answers  well,  in 
particular,  lor  jiasting  hito  books  the  copies  of  writ- 
ings, taken  oti  by  copying  niacnines,  or  unsized 
silver  paper.  V\'ith  this  composition,  made  with  a 
comparatively  small  ijuantity  ol  water,  that  it  may 
have  the  consistence  similar  to  pla-tic  clay,  models, 
busts,  statues,  basso  relievos,  and  the  lilce,  may  be 
lormed;  when  dry,  the  articles  maue  ol  it  are  sus- 
ceptible ol  a  very  high  polish;  tne^  are  also  very 
durable.  The  Japannese  make  quaciriile  fisii  of  tiiis 
subst.iDce,  which  so  nearly  resemules  tiiose  made  of 
mother  ol  pearl,  that  the  otticers  ol  our  East  iiiUia- 
meii  are  often  imposed  upon. 


PRICSS  CTTHBIiN'T. 


ARTICLES. 


TO  DESTROY  BATS  OR  MICE. 

Mix  flour  of  malt  with  some  butter;  add  thereto 
a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  anniseed;  mate  it  up  into 
balls,  and  bait  your  traps  therewith.  11  you  have 
thousands,  by  this  means  j  ou  may  take  them  all. 


.itiunlir,)  was  executed.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
from  those  interested  in  preserving  a  monopoly;  but 
vigorous  aud  judicious  efforts  silenced  the  clamours  of 
those  who  attempted  to  defeat  a  plan,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  now  so  apparent.  The  same  interested  op- 
position, founded  on  selfish  and  false  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  influenced  the  opponents  of  the  first 
turnpike,  constructed  about  70  years  since  near  London. 
Canals  and  railways  have  hitherto,  (so  far  from  prov- 
ing detrimental  to  tlie  interests  of  road  proprietors,)  by 
creating  more  commerce,  actually  benefited  the  works 
Ihey  seemed  calculated  to  supersede. 

"The  vDlage  of  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia  or  Oregon 
river,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  distant  between  3  and 
4.000  miles  from  Philadelphia,  will,  when  at  some  dis- 
tant period  a  railway  may  be  constructed,  be  consider- 
ed in  a  commercial  view,  at  no  further  distance  from  us 
than  the  city  of  Lancaster  is  at  present  by  the  turnpike 


"^m^  'i},'^L^mit)ki 


Baltimore,  Frid.vt,  June  3,  1825. 


Cattle  Show. — We  have  not  had  a  moment  to 
give  any  account  of  our  great  annual  exhibition. 
The  address  of  tlie  president,  and  the  reports  and 
awards  of  the  conimittcea  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
\\  e  can  only  now  say,  that  every  thing  passeu  oft 
niost  satisfactorily,  and  to  the  heart  s  content  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie  y, 
and  promoters  of  improved  husbandry  in  every 
branch. 


A\ANTED, 
A  GARDENER — and  if  atquuinted  v.-ith  farming 
and  sheep  husbandr}',  and  of  stcadv,  industrious  habits, 
the  expense  of  carriage  being  considered.  In  point  of  i,e  may,  on  application  at  this  office,  hear  of  a  silua- 
time,of  course  more  delay  will  be  experienced,  unless  iion_t„inging  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  testimonials 
tlie  rapid  locomotive  engine  be  adopted,  at  the  rale  of  of  general  good  deportment.  J'da.yz: 

fifleen  miles  an  hour,  (the  estimated  velocity  in  Eng- 
land.) Astoria  may,  in  this  case,  be  visited  from  Phila- 
•Jclpliia  in  240  hours;  viz.  in  ten  daysl!!  From  the  ra- 
piriitj  wiih  which  merchandize  is  conveyed  in  Great 
Britain,  (four  to  eight  miles  per  hour  on  the  railway,) 
vast  benefits  must  be  derived  by  Ihat  commercial  and 
populous  country.  The  same  rapidity,  although  desir- 
able, cannot  prove  equally  beneficial  in  the  United 
States.  Hence,  the  locomotiie  engine  cannot  be  em- 
ployed with  the  same  advantage  here.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  expense  of  maintaining  horses,  and  the  tax 
on  them,  compared  wiih  the  cheapness  of  machinery, 
and  abundance  of  coal,  recommend  the  employment 
of  steam  engines,  where  it  would  not  be  expedient  in 
America. 
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AOKICUX.TUB,E. 


Here  it  is  lll'l•c^sal•J»lo  c.\^J;lin  lliat  the  Board  of 
Trustees  liad  invited  the  Prcsi^f-'nt,  and  all  the 
heads  of  Departments  at  Wasliinnton,  to  witness 
the  exhibition;  but  absence  from  the  District,  or  in- 
dispensable engaa;emcnts,  prevotited  all  from  at- 
Icndiiijj;,  except  the  Secretary  at  War,  who,  being 
himself  both  planter  and  farmer  on  a  lar^c  scale, 
yielded  to  the  ruling'  passion,  as  an  old  huntsman  is 
animated  at  the  sound  of  the  horn;  and  appeared 
upon  the  field  before  many  of  the  members  were 
there  to  greet  him. 

The  president  and  vice  president  (Col.  I.loyd,) 
being  absent  from  indisposition  on  the  second  day, 
the  board  of  trustees  adopted  unanimously  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  in  entertaining  the  as  it  is  to  every  intelligent  observer,  tliat  the  instilu 
highest  personal  respect  for  Governor  Barbour,  are  tion  of  societies  similar  to  our  own,  is  producing  in- 
much  gratified  that  it  has  been  convenient  to  him  to  calculable  benelits  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
honour  the  society's  fair  and  cattle  show  with  his  they  exist.  In  Marylaml,  more  than  in  any  state 
presence.  east  of  us,  there  was  room  for  improvement.     lu 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  deputed,  consist-  early  times,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  limited 
ease  called  "on  the  left,"  which  sometimes  proTesjing  of  two   members  of  the  board  oi  trustees,  to  principally  to  tuo  staples,  tobacco  and  corn   which 


ANNUAL  CATTLE  SHOW, 

For  the  exhibition  and  tale  nf  Itnproved  Uontestic 
Jlnimah,  jltiricuUnral  Jilachinei-y  and  ImiilemeiUs, 
und  Hoiisiiitild  Manufactures — held  by  the  Mary 
land  .'lifricullwal  Society. 

'I'liE  Maryland  Cattle  Show  and  Agricultural  Fair 
was  held  agreeably  to  appointment,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursd.iy  of  last  week.  It  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  llx  upon  any  season  for  these  shows  which 
was  not  liable  to  some  objection.  In  autumn,  the 
days  are  short  and  the  weather  precarious,  and  often 
unpleasant;  the  planter  objects  that  he  cannot  leave 
home,  learini;;  his  tobacco  may  be  overtaken  by  a 
"nipping  Irost" — the  farmer  is  busy  gathering  his 
fodder  and  seeding  his  grain,  &c.  In  early  spring, 
on  the  other  hand,  domestic  animals  have  not  cast 
their  winter  garb,  and  in  some  counties  it  is  not 
knofvn  how  many  will  survive  the  "ides  of  March," 
when  they  arc  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  noted  dis 


i-ial  good  it  is  calculated  to  produce;  and  it  would 
have  given  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  have  thanked 
the  members,  in  person,  for  the  honour  they  have 
unanimously  conferred  upon  me,  of  electing  me 
their  president.  In  accepting  it,  I  was  actuated  bv 
the  cheering  hope,  that  a  return  of  health  would 
soon  enab):;  me  to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  the 
appointment;  and  if  able,  those  duties  are  so  con- 
genial to  my  habits,  and  my  ambition,  if  I  possess 
any,  that  they  would  have  been  performed  with 
alacrity  and  pleasure.  They  shall  engage  as  nuicL 
of  my  attention  as  I  can,  without  danger,  bestow 
upon  theny,  and  if  I  find  I  cannot  fulfirthc  wishes 
of  the  socieiy,  I  shall  bo  justified  in  resigning  them 
into  abler  hands. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  members  of  this  society 


mortal.  In  later  spring,  the  planter  is  waiting  im 
patiently  for  a  --planting  season,"  for  which  he  re- 
lies on  the  prayers  of  his  pastor,  or,  peradventure, 
with  more  confidence,  on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
Is  niid-sunmier  proposed  as  a  better  time  for  this 
great  assembla.ge  of  farmers,  to  that  it  is  objected 
that  the  we;ither  is  too  hot,  anil  that  all  hands  are 
busy  making  hay  and  harvesting — men,  women  and 
boys— 

"Ev'n  stooping  afe  is  here:  and  infant  hands 
Trail  tiie  long  rake,  or  with  the  frai;rant  load 
O'ereliarg'd,  amid  the  kind  opijression  roll. 
Wide  llies  the  tedded  grain  all  in  a  row 
Advaucing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spi-ead  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell." 
It  was  not  without  much   solicitude  and  considera- 
tion, that  the  trustees  fixed  on  the  first  of  June,  as 
liable  to  the   fewest  objections,  and   under  all  cir- 
cumstances, tlie  most  convenient;  nor  have  they, 
from  the  experience  aflbrded  now  by  two  shows  at 
that  season,  any  reason  to  be  dissatislied  with  hav- 
ing perm.anently  fixed  upon  it  as  the  time  for  their 
future  exhiliitioiis. 

The  assemblage  on  this  occasion  was  not  only 
very  immerous,  but  it  was  obsei  ved  by  all  that  it 
consisted  more  exclusively  than  it  had  ever  before 
done,  of  highly  respectable  landholders  and  gentle- 
men known  for  their  practical  skill  and  success,  as 
well  as  for  their  general  intelligence — coming  from 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  Irom 
the  east,  and  Virginia,  and  even  the  Carolinas,  from 
the  south. 

Under  an  improved  order  of  arr-ingemont  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Committees  were 
organized  and  proceeded  to  the  duties  assigned 
them  at  an  early  hour  on  the  first  day. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  commenced 
with  IJie  tiial  of  ploughs,  and  closeifwith  the  deli- 
very of  the  premiums  to  the  successful  competitors. 
'I'hc  absence  of  Gen.  Charles  Kidgely,  of  Hamp- 
ton, the  president  of  the  society,  had  been  noted 
with  regret,  and  when  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
distribution  of  ihe  premiums,  an  aildress  from  the 
General,  explanatory  of  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
was  announced  by  R.  Caton,  Ksq  ,  acting  president 
of  tlie  day,  accompanied  with  kind  expressions  of 
his  individual  respect  and  of  the  general  concern 
on  the  occasion. 

It  was  now  made  known  from  the  chair,  that  pre 
vious  to  the  delivery  of  the  premiums,  the  Corn;s 
Monding  Secretary  (Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,) 
had  been  requested  and  would  receive,  announce, 
and  record,  any  toast  or  sentiment,  which  any  gentle 
man  might  be  disposed  to  volunteer  lo  the  company. 
Such  as  were  oflTered  will  be  found  in  tliis  paper  at 
the  cpd  of  the  reports  of  coinniittces. 
I'-i VOL.   7. 


wait  on  Governor  Barbour,  and  invite  him  to  pre- ^  were  great  exhausters;  and  the  habits  of  our  early 
sent  the  society's  premiums  to   the  fortunate  com-  planters  led  them,  as  soon  as  a  field  was  exhauste(I 

P*'!'r'°i*r'   c  n  J  r.  ,t  .     x.  | ««  seek  for  fresh  soil,  and   totally   to  neglect  their 

H.  V.  Somerville  and  George  Howard,  Esqrs.,i  worn  out  grounds,  Goo<l  examples,  the  extension 
were  authorized  to  communicate  to  him  the  wishes  of  science,  as  applicable  to  agriculture,  and  the  emu- 
of  the  society;  but  Governor  Barbour  not  being  lation  that  has  been  excited  to  improve  and  to  ex- 
then  on  the  gro  :nd  to  render  the  obligation  soli-  eel,  have  elfected  a  revolution  in  these  pernicious 
cited.  General  Macomb  was  requested  (o  officiate,  habits.     We  can  noiv  see,  in   every  direction   the 

The  chairmen  of  the  committees  were  then  call-  restoration  of  barren  fields  to  a  state  of  productive 
ed  upon  to  read  their  reports,  in  the  order  in  which  hcahhiness.  A  course  of  cultivation  is  also  adopt- 
they  are  published.  jed,  which  is  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 

On  the  successful  candidates  being  called  up,  the|scih  and  a  system  of  general  improvement  is  intro- 
tokens  of  excellence  which  had  been  won  by  their  duced,  which  promises  the  most  haijpy  results  to 
skill  and  industry,  were  presented  by  Gen.  Macomb  j  the  fortunes,  the  morals,  and  the  happiness  of  our 
in  a  manner  so  graceful,  and  with  sententious  oh-  citizens. 

servations,in  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  each  The  improvement  too,  every  where  visible  in  the 
premium,  so  remarkably  felicitous  and  appropriate, '  breed  of  horses,  hoVned  cattle,  sheep  and  ho"'s  owes 
as  highly  to  entertain  and  gratify  the  society,  while !  much  of  its  success  to  the  emulation  excited  by  aori 
he  appeared  to  impart  additional  value  to  every  tro- 1  cultural  societies,  and  the  knowledge  they  have 
phy,  m  the  estimation  of  those  who  had  the  good, caused  to  be  diffused  by  their  varioas  publications 
fortune  to  win  them.  In  most  eases,  they  were  ac-  on  this  subject.  Much  has  been  done,  but  more 
cepted  with  silent,  but  expressive  satisfaction — in 'remains  to  be  done.  The  judicious  distribution  of 
some  cases  with  short  and  happy  acknowledgments,  '  '  "  ' 

one  of  which  occurs  to  us.  On  receiving  the  pre 
mium  for  the  best  Devon  Bull,  in  answer  to  the 
General's  remarks  on  the  importance  and  indispen 
sable  agency  of  this  animal,  to  the  fullness  alike  of 
the  dairy  and  the  shambles,  Mr.  George  Howard 
replied— "As  I  will  answer  for  myself,  so  1  hope 
that  this  bull  will  never  disgrace  the  Cow-pens:'* 

The  Society  passed  unanimously  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  General  Macomb,  for  the  kind  and  highly  accep- 
table manner  in  which  he  had  complied  with  their 
request  to  deliver  the  premiums.  1  he  proceedings 
of  the  day  were  very  happily  terminated  by  an  ani- 
mated and  fluent  extemporaneous  address  from  R. 
Caton,  Esq.,  on  the  general  condition  of  Maryland 
husbandry,  and  the  importance  of  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  legislature,  with  an  express  view  to  its 
improvement  by  legislative  provisions,  on  many 
points  designated  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress.   

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  RIDGELY, 

Pronounced  in  Ihe  Generals  absence,  by  James  How- 
ard, Esq.,  secretary  to  (he  society. 
To  the  Members  of  tite  Maryland  Jgricultural  Society, 
Gentlemen, 
No  circumstance  has  recently  occurred  that  caus- 
es ine  to  feel  my  continued  indisposition  vvitli  more 
acute  sensibility,  than  the  necessity  it  imposes  upon 
me  of  absenting  myself  from  the  present  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.     It  is  an  institution  in 
which  I  have  always  dehghted,  because  of  the  gen- 


•Mr  Howard  i»  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  hero 
of  tke  CowpeNs. 


premiums  subserves  the  purposes  of  the  .society  in 
exciting  emuiajion,  and  ought  to  be  persevered  in. 
The  wise  and  lenevolent  theorist  finds  a  reward  ia 
promoting  the  public  good.  But  the  practical  far- 
mer and  bieej^r,  who  aims  not  at  literary  fame,  is 
encoui-aged  byjvisible  marks  of  public  approbation. 
The  success  o^  this  expedient  is  the  best  argument 
for  its  continuar.ee. 

The  present! is,  not  inaptly,  stvled  the  age  of  im- 
provement. Tiie  exhibition  of  farming  utensils  and 
agricultural  implements,  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent, IS  an  interesting  spectacle.  It  is  impossible  to 
witness  so  many  specimens  of  original  invention, 
and  so  m:tny  proofs  of  ingenuity  and  skill  in  apply- 
ing the  ciiscovcries  of  others  to  our  own  .soil  and  si- 
tuation, without  feeling  a  glow  of  admiration.  The 
mechanics  of  our  country  merit  success  and  deserve 
applause.  Were  I  to  indulge  my  feeling.<*,  I  should 
enlarge  more  on  these  interesting  subjects.  But  in 
the  present  state  of  my  health,  1  must  content  my- 
self with  assuring  you  of  my  ardent  -wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  society,  and  ray  determination,  by 
example  and  precept,  lo  promote  all  their  designs. 
C.  RIDGELY,  bf  Hampton. 

IIEPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  TO  AWARD 
TJIE  PKEMUrMS  BESTOWED  BY  THE  MARYLAND 
AORlCUl.TCRAI.    SOCIETY. 

[Mem. — Thoush  Ihe  committees  award  the  pre- 
miums in  money,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  all 
cases  they  consist  of  pieces  of  plate.] 

STALLIONS. 
The  committee  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  awarding  the  several  premiums  oflered  bj 
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the  ISIarylanil  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best 
horses,  bcs  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  care- 
fully exaniineil  the  many  ami  various  animals  exhi- 
liited  I'or  their  inspection,  and  althouKh  not  without 
much  deliberation  and  hesitancy,  have  fnially  re- 
solved upon  the  follomng  awards: 

For  the  best  stallion  adapted  to  t,et  horses  for  the 
saddle,  they  award  the  premium  of  jklS.  to  the  sorrel 
horse  owned  by  Mr.  Chas.  Carroll,  Jr.  of  Carrolllon. 
For  the  best  do.  adapted  to  get  horses  for  the 
quick  draft,  the  premium  of  §15,  to  Mr.  Jacob  llol 
linKsworth's  horse  Jiashaw. 

For  the  second  best  do.  the  premium  of  :^10,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Lewis's  horse  Tom  JetVersoii. 

For  the  best  stallion  adapted  to  get  horses  for 
the  slow  draft,  the  premium  of  *.15,  to  Mr.  Ball's 
horse  Stranger. 

For  tlie  second  best  do.  the  premium  of  *,10,  to 
Mr.  George  Mallonee's  horse  Superior. 

The  committee  beg  leave  furtlicr  to  represent, 
that,  holding  the  subject  that  has  been  submitted 
to  their  attention,  as  of  priniary  importance  to  the 
community,  they  are  un^villing  to  dismiss  it  with 
the  bare  "distribution  of  the  appointed  premiums; 
but  would  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  several  horses  and  colts  which  were,  from 
their  particular  ages  or  location,  thrown  out  of 
the  competition.  Amongst  these,  was  Sir  Harry, 
a  beautiful  horse,  of  uneommoidy  fine  action,  the 
property  of  Col.  C.  S.  Ridgely.  of  Elkridge;  a  fine 
three-year-old  horse,  of  distinguished  merit,  belong- 
ino-  to  Col.  Emory,  of  Queen  Ann's,  sired  by  Silver 
Heels;  a  two-year-old  colt,  of  great  promise,  from 
New  York,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stephen  Eustis; 
and  one  of  the  same  age,  sired  by  Tuckahoe,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Swartze,  of  Baltimore  county,  of 
nearly  equal  merit.  John  Mercer, 

•^  Henry  Willis, 

ClUP.LES  CiRNAN, 
SaMIEL  OwiNGS. 

BROOD  MARES. 

The  committee  on  brood  mares  report. 

That  they  have  found  Col.  Ridgely's  bay  mare  to 
be  the  best  brood  mare,  for  the  saddle;  and  tiiey 
award  to  him  the  premium  of  $10. 

Mr.  Owings's  mare  Nance,  the  best  for  quick 
draft;  and  award  to  him  the  premium  of  $10. 

Mr.  Willis's  black  mare,  the  best  for  slow  draft; 
and  award  to  him  the  premium  of  fslO. 

Governor  Wright's  grey  mare,  the  best  for  the 
turf;  and  award  to  him  the  premium  of  §15. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  remark  the  increase 
in  numbers  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
mares  offered  for  exhibition  and  premiums. 

Charles  C.  Harper, 
Daniel  Kent, 
John  Yellott,  Jun. 


JACKS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  i.remiums  for 
the  best  asses  and  mules,  report,  that  icw  were 
exhibited.  They  regret  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  objects.  But  one  mule  was  ex 
hibited,  aged  two  years  and  ten  months,  whicli. 
.although  a  fine -animal,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  so  remarkable  as  to  be  entitled  to  a 
premium.  , 

They  award  the  premium  of  >;in.  for  the  liest 
Jack,  to  the  asent  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
Thompson  Mason;  and  to  the  same,  the  premium 
of  SIO,  for  the  best  Jennett. 

Others  were  e.xhibiteil  to  the  committee,  but  tliey 
considered  those  belonging  to  the  esfeite  of. Mr. 
Mason,  from  their  size  and  other  qualities,  entitled 
to  the  premium.  A.  Niseet, 

Joseph  N.  Stockett, 
Sam'l  Holi.isgsworth,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Hall. 


CATTLE. 

The  committee*!!  cattle  beg  leave  to  report, 

That  they  award  to  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Talbot 
county,  for  his  bull  Champion,  the  premium  of 
ten  dollars,  as  the  best  full  blood  improved  short 
horn  bull. 

Champion  having  heretofore  received  a  discre- 
tionary premium,  on  his  fust  arrrival  in  this  coun- 
try, his  owner  generously  declined  enteringliim 
for  the  premium  to  be  awarded  the  best  bull  of  any 
breed,  believing,  ^vc.  presume,  with  this  committee, 
that  to  be  the  best  bull  of  the  improved  short  horn 
blood,  is  to  be  the  best  bull  of  any  breed. 

For  the  best  bull  over  two  years  of  age,  of  any 
breed,  the  committee  award  the  premium  of  §10, 
to  William  Glibson,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  his 

bull  Rob  Roy.  ^    ^    ,  ,  ,  ,    „ 

[He  was  by  an  imported  short  horned  bull,  pro- 
perty of  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.  out  of  a  native 
cow.] 

For  the  second  best  bull  over  two  and  under  three 
years  of  age,  the  committee  award  to  John  Yellott, 
Jr.  of  Baltimore  county,  the  premium  of  $5,  for  his 
bull,  three  years  old,  of  the  mixed  short  horned  blood. 
For  the  best  full  blood  Devon  bull,  the  committee 
award  the  premium  of  $10,  to  George  Howard,  of 
Anne  Arundel  county,  for  his  full  bred  bull  of  the 
above  breed,  2-2  months  old. 

The  committee  regret  to  state,  that,  for  the  pre- 
mium of  $S,  for  the  best  bull  between  one  and  two 
years  old,  there  was  no  competition;  but  beg  leave 
"to  award  the  above  premium  of  $S,  to  J.  W. 
M'Culloh,  of  Baltimore  county,  for  his  beautiful  bull 
Reuben,  two  years,  and  five  months  old,  of  the  Tus- 
cany breed. 

To  Henry  V.  Somerville,  the  committee  award 
the  premium  of  #10,  for  his  cow  Helen  M'Gregor, 
of  cminlnj  blood,  as  the  best  milch  cow;  satisfactory 
testimony  having  been  produced,  that  13\  lbs.  of 
butter,  per  week,  has  been  made  from  her  mdk. 

For  the  second  best  milch  cow,  the  committee 
award  to  John  Mercer,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  the 
premium  of  $8,  for  his  cow  Nancy,  of  the  Alderney 
and  Hereford  blood. 

To  Henry  HoUiday.  of  Talbot  county,  the  com 
mittce  award  the  pr"cmium  of  0,  for  his  beautilul 
heifer  Flirtilla,  two  years  old,  by  the  improved  short 
horn  bull  Champion. 

For  the  second  best  heifer,  over  one  and  under 
three  years  old,  the  committee  award  the  iiremium 
of  $15.  to  William  Woodward,  of  Brookville,  for  his 
heifer,  of  the  native  breed. 

A  great  number  of  beautiful  heifers  ivere  exhibit- 
ed for  inspection;  many  of  them  entitled  to  great 
consideration  for  their  beauty,  size,  and  symmetry. 
The  committee  were  in  some  doubt  in  making  the 
second  selection,  but  were  determined  by  Mr. 
\\'oodward's  heifer  having  given  proof  of  being  a 

deep  milker.  ~       ,  ^ 

One  yoke  of  oxen  only  were  offered  for  premium; 
but  the  committee  do  not  consider  that  they  possess 
such  extraordinary  qualities  as,  in  the  absence  of 
competition,  irill  entitle  them  to  premium. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  particularly 
drawn  to  a  calf  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty, 
sent  up  merely  for  exhibition,  (there  being  no  pre- 
mium offered  "for  animals  of  that  class,)  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Gales,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  whose 
zeal  we  have  been  indebted  for  interesting  contri- 
butions to  all  our  previous  shows.  This  fine  calf 
\vas  only  five  months  old;  by  Columella,  out  of 
Cora;  Cora  out  of  a  Brighton  prize  cow,  property 
of  S  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.;  she,  by  the  celebrated 
short  horned  Holderness  bull;  Holderness,  property 
of  liorham  Parsons,  Esq.  .^    ,        u 

The  committee  were  highly  gratified  at  the  great 
number  of  fine  cattle  which  were  presented  to  their 
view;  and,  in  the  absence  of  premiums  can  only 
award  their  thanks  to  the  public  spirited  gentlemen 


of  our  country,  whose  exertions  have  contributed  si» 
much  to  the  improvement  ef  our  native  stock. 

Edward  N.  Hamblbton, 
Roger  Brooke, 
Wm.  Carmichael, 
Charles  R.  Dorsey, 
Reuben  M.  Dorset, 
John  Kelso. 


SWINE. 

Tiie  committee  on  swine  award  the  first  premium 
for  boars,  to  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  of  Brookland,  for 
his  black  boar,  thirteen  months  old,  of  the  Peruvian 
cross  with  Cobbett's  English  boar.  This  hog,  as  a 
breeder,  the  committee  think  best  calculated  for 
the  production  of  a  stock  suitable  for  the  salters  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  There  is  no  other  objection 
to  him  as  a  breeder,  than  his  large  bone,  (which 
may  be  diminished  by  a  further  cross  with  the  China 
or  iio-bone  breed,  of  Pennsylvania,)  and  the  under- 
gro\vth  of  wool,  which  originates  from  bad  keeping. 
The  second  premium  for  boars  is  unanimously 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  for  his  half 
Cliina  and  half  no-bone  boar,  to  which  the  first 
premium  w.as  heretofore  awarded.  This  hog  has, 
decidedly,  the  best  gammon  in  the  enclosure. 

Mr.  Skinner's  imported  English  boar  is  a  very 
fine  animal  in  point  of  size;  and  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  society  and  all  good  breeders,  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  afford  an  advantageous  cross. 
The  first  premium  for  sows  is  unanimously  award- 
ed to  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  for  his  Peruvian  sow  and 
her  farrow  of  1 1  pigs.  She  has  brought  her  samjde 
along  with  her,  and  proves  that  she  is  best  capable 
of  complying  with  the  metto  on  the  Maryland  coat 
of  arms,  and  of  fulfilling  tke  wishes  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Maryland. 

The  second  premium  for  sows  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  S.  Skinner,  for  his  English  sow  Bess.  She  is 
a  perfect  specimen  of  symmetry. 

There  are  two  fat  barrows,  to  the  owner  of  whom 
the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  award  a  premium, 
if  within  their  province. 

There  are  also  two  pigs  from  Pennsylvania,  noVT 
owned  by  a  gentleman  in  Montgomery  county,  Ma- 
ryland, that  have  the  marks  of  great  promise;  but 
not  being  of  the  age  limited  in  our  instructions,  we 
can  oi\ly  recommend  them  to  all  persons  who  wish 
to  raise  fine  meat  and  love  to  eat  it. 

R.  G.  Stockett, 
Samuel  C.  Owings, 
Harry  D.  G.  Carroll, 
Benjamin  F.  Mackall, 
Tobias  Rudulph. 

FAT  STOCK. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  decisiou 
upon  fat  stock,  regret  that  the  duties  assigned  them 
were,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  competition, 

light  and  circumscribed. 

Notwithstanding  the  hogs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clap, 
would  perhaps  vie  with  any  others  in  the  state,  it 
would  yet  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  your  com- 
mittee to  have  been  called  on  to  decide  between 
many  competitors.  These  hogs  are  1  year  and  18 
days  okl,  of  the  Byefield,  Bakewell,  and  Duke  of 
Bedford  breeds,  crossed;  ^vere  fed  upon  common 
pasture  until  the  winter  season;  they  then  had  bvo 
ears  of  corn  per  day,  until  about  4  months  since, 
when  they  were  penned  and  fed  upon  slop-mush, 
made  of  corn  meal,  and  occasionally,  corn  and  milk. 
Although  your  committee  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  precise  weight,  they  judge  them  to  be 
from  300  to  3.50  lbs.  each,  and  consequently,  award 
the  first  premium  for  hogs  to  Mr.  E.  Clap,  of  Anne 
Arundel  county.  Jacob  Poe, 

R.  C.  TiLGHMAN, 

Samuel  Brown,  Jr. 
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SHEEP. 

The  committee  for  awanUns?  premiums  on  sheep, 
uni]  for  the  greatest  number  of  lambs,  respectfully 
report. 

That  having  ivith  care  and  diligence  cxammea 
tlio  objects  to  which  their  attention  had  been  di- 
rrcfed,  they  have  adjudged  the  premium  for  the 
lH>t  merino  ram,  over  one  year  old,  to  Samuel 
lirown,  jun.  Esq.  of  Elkriilge. 

The  premium  for  tlie  best  ram  of  any  other  breed 
than  merino,  they  assign  to  tlie  Hon.  Edward  Lloyd, 
of  Talbot  cotmty. 

Kor  the  premium  for  the  best  pair  of  merino  ewes, 
a  %lumber  of  pens  of  sheep  deserving  high  com- 
mendation, were  exhibited  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Stockett, 
Mr.  J.  W.  M'Culloh,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  S. 
Brown,  jun;  and  the  committee  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  decide  upon  their  relative  merits,  but 
conceiving  the  fineness  of  the  wool  in  this  valuable 
animal  to  be  the  most  essential  point,  they  have 
found  themselves  obliged  to  be  chiefly  governed 
thereby,  in  adjudging  the  premium  to  Dr.  Stockett, 
of  Elkridge. 

For  the  premium  for  a  pair  of  ewes  of  any  other 
breed  tlian  merino,  a  pair  were  exhibited  by  James 
Piper,  Esq.  of  the  Bakewell  and  INIerino  cross;  of 
which  one  ewe  was  extremely  handsome  in  point  of 
form,  and  of  a  good  size;  but  the  other  ewe  not 
.being  remarkable,  the  committee  do  not  find  them- 
selves permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to 
award  a  premium  in  this  case,  which  was  assigned 
for  the  best  pair. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  exhibited 
a  ram  of  the  common  breed,  which  struck  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  committee,  for  its  tine  figure 
and  size;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
agricultural  interest  to  encourage  the  groivth  and 
exhibition  of  the  best  species  of  country  sheep,  and 
also  tliat  they  are  objects  whicli  the  society  is  much 
disposed  to  encourage,  tlie  committee  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend,  that  the  premium  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  appropriate  to  its  original  ob 
ject,  be  adjudged  to  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  premium  for  the  greatest  number  of  lambs 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ewes,  (not  less  tlian 
■20,)  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stabler,  of  Mont 
gomery  county,  whose  flock  of  2-2  ewes  has  brought 
this  spring,  27  lambs;  all  of  which  were  Uving  and 
in  fine  order,  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  present 
exhibition. 

The  committee  cannot  close  their  report  without 
paying  the  well  merited  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr. 
Barney,  of  Delaware,  for  the  exhibition  v  ith  Avhieh 
he  has  again  favoured  the  society,  of  a  number  of 
excellent  sheep  of  the  Bakewell  breed.     And  the 
eommittee  take  leave  to  add,  their  commendation 
of  the  skUl  and  despatch  (say  13  minutes)  with  which 
the  shearing  of  a  sheep  in  their  presence  was  per- 
formed this  morning,  by  Richard  Topham,  [an  un- 
awarded  premium  was,  in  this  case,  given  to  Mr. 
Topham,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
society,]  and  to  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the 
trustees,  whether  a  premium  should  not,  at  the  next 
exhibition,  be  oflered  lor  such  peculiar  expertness 
.1.  G.  PaotjD, 
Thomas  Hood, 
V.  Mixcv, 
Thomas  Tongue, 
H.  Carroll, 

F.  TiLGHMAW. 


WOOL. 

The  committee  on  wool,  report— that  they  have 
awarded  to  Caleb  Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county, 
fte  premium  of  50  cents  per  lb.  for  a  fleece  of  one 
year's  growth  of  wa.shed  wool,  weighing  (ii  lbs 

To  Joseph  L.  Smith,  of  Frederick  county,  thev 
tare  awarded  the  premium  plate  of  ten  dollars  for 


the  greatest  average  Height  of  (\ool  for  a  Hock  of 
sheep,  of  23  in  number. 

For  the  first  premium  then'  were  but  two  compe- 
titors; the  successful  candidate  exhibiting  a  line 
fleece  of  Merino  ivool,  which,  under  the  instruc- 
tions by  which  they  were  governed,  the  committee 
felt  themselves  bound  to  tcive  preference  to  over  the 
one  oflered  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Frederick  county 
whose  fleece  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  could  not 
be  considered  equal  in  value.  Hut  as  it  is  a  supe- 
rior wool  for  coarse  manufaclurt s,  the  conuiiittee 
^vovdd  suggest  the  propriety  of  awarding,  hereafter, 
premiums  on  fine  and  coarse  wool. 

The  second  premium  was  contended  for  l)y  five 
competitors — but  the  extraordinary  yield  of  Mr. 
Smith's  flock  of  Frieseland  sheep  over  that  of  the 
full  and  mixed  Merino,  gave  him  an  ea.sy  victory. 

TIk-  following  list  shoivs  tiie  average  weight  of 
each  flock; 


fleeces. 

lbs. 

averrimc. 

.loseph  L.  Smith, 

.    23     . 

2044 

8  lbs.  1-1  oz 

John  Sullivan, 

.  27     . 

1721 

t;         G 

James  Carroll,    . 

.     35     . 

222 

G           5V 

Roger  Brooke, 

.  25     . 

151 

G            Oi 

Jehn  F.nsor, 

.     20     . 

72 

3          10 

These  20  fleeces  were  washed,  and  from  i  wcs 
that  have  raised  lambs  this  spring. 

Jacob  Jones, 
Geo.  C  Washington, 
J.  S.  Williams. 
H.  G.  S.  Kev, 
John  Dare. 


DOINIESTIC  FAMILY  ISL^NUFACTURES. 

The  committee  on  Domestic  Family  INIanufac- 
fures,  having  carefully  examined  the  diflercnt  f:i 
brics  exhibited  for  premium  and  inspection,  report 
to  the  Society, — That  the  articles  exhibited,  thougl 
exceflent  in  their  kind,  are  not  so  various  as  was 
expected  from  the  public  offer  of  premiums; — no 
cassimere  was  oflered,  nor  any  of  that  all-important 
and  valuable  kind  of  goods,  "kersey  adapted  to  la- 
bourers," alike  encouraging  economy  and  comlbrt 
in  every  family  where  its  manufacture  is  attended 
to;  or  shirting,  linen  diaper,  towelling,  woollen 
counterpanes,  woollen  blankets,  cotton  hose,  thread 
hose,  grass  or  straw  hats,  or  any  evidence  of  the  di- 
ligence and  skill  of  domestic"  spinners  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  flax — articles  and  information  in  them- 
selves highly  deserving  the  attention  of  an  agricul- 
tural community,  and  certainly  within  the  reach  of 
the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the  juoduction  of 
such  articles  as  were  exhibited. 

To  Mrs.  Ann  Sparks,  of  Queen  Ann's  county 
they  award  the  premium  of  the  best  |iair  of  u  oollen 
hose;  and  in  justice  to  the  skdl  of  that  lady,  will 
mention,  a  beautiful  and  well  knit  pair  of  well  mix 
ed  cotton  and  silk,  which,  though  they  do  not  cumc 
strictly  within  the  object  of  the  premium  offered  for 
the  best  pair  of  cotton  hose,  yet  the  committee  n 
commend  the  premium  to  be  awarded  her.  To 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richardson,  of  Frederick  county, 
they  aivard  the  premium  for  the  second  best  woollen 
hose. 

The  hearth  rugs  were  all  very  superior,  display 
ing  great  durability,  taste  in  the  colours,  and  skill 
in  the  manufacturing.  To  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Byers,  of 
Dorchester  county,  they  award  the  premium  for 
the  best  hearth  rug,  from  the  very  superior  em- 
bossed work  thereon;  anil  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  of  Tal- 
bot county,  the  premium  for  the  second  best,  tvhich 
was  so  very  well  and  substantially  manid'actured, 
and  neatly  coloured,  as  to  have  advocates  for  the 
first  premium. 

To  Mrs.  A.  Skinner,  of  Talbot  county,  they  award 
the  premium  for  the  best  piece  of  carpetting;  and 
wUl  mention  the  very  superior  carpetting  exhibited 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Conradt,  of  Frederick  county,  which, 
from  its  superior  quality  for  durability  and  great 


taste  in  colouring,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
premium,  but  that  it  was  made  under  manufactur- 
ing advantages. not  in  (iie  reach  of  our  families  gener- 
ally, and  not  coming  uithiii  the  '-domestic /ami/i/ 
manufacturing'  views  of  the  society. 

In  the  exhihition  of  hearth  rugs  and  carpetting 
there  was  much  competition;  none  inferior,  and  all 
entitlc(l  to  great  praise,  for  the  taste  and  durability  of 
the  articles — any  or  either  of  the  spf-rimens  would 
have  done  great  credit  to  any  family,  and  are  wor- 
thy of  imitation. 

The  flannel  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Col.  Tilghman,  of 
Queen  Ann's  coiiiifT.  is  certainly  a  superior  piece 
of  goods;  but  bavin:;-  a  cotton  warp,  docs  not  seem 
strictly  to  come  within  the  object  of  the  premium 
offered,  and  witli  the  fhread  less  tivisted,  it  might 
have  been  equally  substantial  and  more  comfortabli- 
wear;  but  its  excellence  induaes  the  committee  to 
recommend  it  for  the  premium  offered  for  that  ar 
tide.  The  cassinett  exhibited  by  Samuel  ]5iooke. 
of  Montgomery  county,  is  rather  thin,  thouirh  well 
dressed  and  dyed;  but  is  too  deficient  in  quality 
tor  any  premium  to  be  awarded.  To  Miss  Merry- 
man,  of  Baltimore,  they  award  the  premium  for  the 
best  piece  of  cloth,  the  thread  and  v-ecwing  of  which 
the  committee  think  was  ivtil  executed. 

No  premium  was  oflered  lor  cotton  counterpanes; 
but  the  conmiittoe  \iewcd  with  pleasure  the  two 
cotton  countirpanijs  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Sellman,  of 
Anne  Arundel  county,  and  Mrs.  Maynard,  of  Tal- 
bot county,  CRch  displaying  considerable  ingenuity 
and  taste. 

The  committee  regret,  that  amidst  so  much  in- 
dustry and  taste  as  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  or 
nament  and  comlbrt  of  the  household,  there  was 
nothing  oflered  for  their  inspection  of  those  coarse 
materials  suited  to  the  use  of  our  labourers,  and  .so 
certainly  ensuring  economy  in  our  families;  and 
they  cannot  in  justice  to  the  domestic  economy  of 
this  agricultural  i)eople,  close  this  report  without 
mentioning,  that  some  of  the  articles  have  received 
rather  too  much  aid  from  the  public  factories,  to 
bring  them  strictly  within  the  objects  of  "(/oni^siic 
family  mamifacUircs."' 

The  committee  think  that  inducements  for  exhi-^ 
bition  should  alike  be  e,iven  to  those  distant  and 
contiguous  to  public  factories,  and  that  domestic 
industry  and  economy,  would  be  best  promoted 
in  families,  by  relying  on  their  o\m  skill,  industi-y, 
and  means. 

All  of  which  i.;  res])ectfully  submitted. 
H.  G.  S.  Key, 
John  H.  Briscoe, 
Francis  1\I.  Hall, 
Moor  Falls, 
Thos.  Hemsley, 
James  Piper, 
Daniel  Jenifer. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBiVNDRY. 

The  eoiiiMiittce  on  liiiplenients  of  Husbandry  beg  . 
leave  to  icport — That  they  have  examined  the  ma- 
chinery presented  to  their  consideration,  and  do  not 
find  among  them   any  that  are  presented  for  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Society.     They  have  how- 
ever been  highly  gratified  in  noticing  the  great  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  ploughs,  wheat  fans,  straw  cutters,  cultivators. 
Sic.  from  the  several  manufactories  that  have  here- 
tofore  presented   their   implements — ivhich   afford 
strong  claims  to  an  incrcasinj;  public  patronage. 
Sam'l  M-Culloh, 
Robert  Bowie, 
Wm.  Ellicott. 


FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

The   committee  ^vho  were   appointed  to    judge 
of  fermented  liquors  report — that    several    speci- 
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mens  of  currant  wines  were  exhilnted.  but  as  the 
society  had  not  allotted  a  premium  for  currant 
wine,  the  committee  did  not  feel  themsel\es  author- 
ised to  award  a  premium;  although  it  «:as  decided 


ploughs.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  steadiness  and 
regularity,  both  « ith  regard  to  the  driving  of  the 
horses  and  condvicting  of  the  plough  are  essential 
to  the  due  execution  of  the  woric  and  economy  of 


ly  their  opinion,  that  a  sample  of  currant  wine  time. 
(No.  1)  five  years  old.  was  in  evei-y  respect  worthy  The  ox  plough.  No.  1,  executed  its  work  with 
of  distinction.  This  wine  was  made  by  James  H. 'great  regularity;  and  it  is  due  to  botli  the  plough- 
M'CuUoch,  Esq.  called  Zante.     The  currant  wine  men  of  the  ox  ploughs  to  say,  that  their  work,  as  to 


now  alive  and  thriving,  from  41  hens,  of  the  Bucks 
county  breed,  and  expects  to  have  hatched  mid 
reared,  during  this  season,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred. 

IMrs.  Charles  S.  Ridgely  has,  this  season,  reared 
40.T  chickens,  from  forty  hens,  and  seventy-five 
ducks  from  three  old  ones,  all  certified  to  have  been 

unted. 


If  the  "hatching"  of  chickens  alone  were  required 
for  this  premium,  Mrs.  Sullivan  would,  by  numerical 


of  lS-23,  made  "by  A.  H.  Boyd,  Esq.  was  also  con-  jtime  and  appearance,  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  inle- 
sidcred  meritorious.  rior  to  the  best  of  the  horse  ploughing. 

There  were  but  two  specimens  of  wme  made  (/I  The  two  horse  ploughs  having  entered  the  lists,  j computation,  have  the  advantage  in  this  competi- 
ihe  ttalivc  grape  presented.  That  whicli  the  com- ]the  committee  could  not  but  take  due  notice  of  tiun;  but  the  premium  being  for  "domestic  fowls" 
mittce  considered  the  best,  was  made  by  Mr.  ;their  performances;  and  although  there  were  no  j)f((n(/,  llie  addition  of  the  extraordinary  product  of 
Davis,  of  Middletown,  Delaware;  but  being  thejpremiums  offered  to  two  horse  plouj,hs  by  the  So- h'du.ks,"  in  the  statement  of  Mrs  Ridgely's  elaijo^ 
produce  of  a  sister  state,  the  conunittee  consider  iciety,  yet  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  their  work  decides  the  award  of  the  prize  to  her,  with  tm 
that  it  would  transcend  their  powers  to  have  allotted  was  admirably  performed,  both  as  it  regards  the|eiime.st  recommendation  of  the  example  of  both 
a  premium  for  it.  |  appearance  of  the  ploughing  and  the  time  consura-' 

I'liere  was  but  one  candidate  for  the  cider  premi- 1  ed;  and  therefore  merit  a  due  proportion  of  praise 


urn,  which  was  by  l\lr.  Henry  Carroll,  and  was  con 
sid^red  >vorthv  of  a  premium.  Tlie  committee 
therefore  aw  rd  tlie  prenuum  of  five  dollars  to  Mr. 
Henry  Carroll,  for  the  best  sample  of  cider. 

John  B.  Mourns, 
John  L.  Potts, 
S.  W.  Smith, 
C.  R.  Carroll. 


for  the  specimens  of  work  exhibited. 

Ai.e.\'r  Macomb, 

John  Yellott,  Jr. 

Danl  Hdghes, 

Sam'l  Hollikgsworth,  Jr. 

Benj.  Ogle,  Jr. 


icoiupctiturs  to  general  imitation. 

For  the  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  na- 
history   of   the   mule,  there  are   six  compe- 


PLOUGHING  MATCHES. 

The  committee  of  judges  for  deciding  on  the 
ploughing  matches,  found  on  the  field  selected  for 
the  exercises,  the  Ibllowing  competitors  for  the  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Society,  viz: 

Thee  Horse  Ploughing. 

Brown's  three  horse  plough,    entered  as  No.   1 

John  Adams  (Smith's  plough)            "  "     2 

John  S.  Eastman  (Davis  s  patenf)    ••  "     3 

E.  Clap,                                              "  ■'     4 

Tive  Horse  Ploughing. 
Hyat's  hvo  horse  plough,    entered  as  No.   1 

Sinclair's        "  "  "  '"     ~ 

Ploughing  by  Oien. 
.lohn  Marsh  (Hcriks  jdough)  tivo  oxen.  No.  1 

J.  S.  Eastman  (Davis  s  patent)     "  "     2 

The  ground  was  laid  ofl"  in  parallelograms,  con- 
taining about  one  1  Cth  of  an  acre;  and  all  the  ploughs 
being  arranged  in  a  line,  were  started  at  the  same 
time;  the  ploughmen  liaving  been  previously  cau- 
tioned, that  the  decision  would  be  mt.ie  on  the  qua- 
hty  of  the  plougi;ing,  as  it  regarded  execution,  and 
not  the  speed  with  which  it  should  be  performed; 
but  requiring  the  ploughmen  to  use  all  due  dili- 
gence in  the  operation  After  witnessing  the  sever- 
al ploughs  while  operating,  and  carefully  examin- 
ing the  work  after  it  had  been  completed,  both  as 
to  depth  and  breadth  of  furrow,  by  the  several 
ploughs,  the  committee  came  to  the  following  una- 
nimous decision: 

That  the  plough.  No.  3,  drawn  by  tliree  hor-es, 
performed  best;  and  that  the  projirittor,  Mr.  East- 
man, is  entitled  to  eight  dollars,  and  the  plouglnnan 
who  conducted  the  plough  to  two  dollars, 

That  plough.  No.  1,  performed  the  nest  best, 
and  is  entitled  to  six  dollars,  and  the  iiloughman  to 
two  dollars. 

That  No.  2,  of  the  t(vo  ox  ploughs,  executed  its 
work  best;  the  proprietor  thereof  is  entitled  to  eight 
dollars,  and  the  ploughman  to  two  dollars. 

The  committee  think  proper  to  remark,  that  No. 
2,  of  the  three  horse  ploughs,  executed  its  work  in  a 
very  creditable  manner;  but  No.  4,  although  the 
plough  Avas  a  very  good  one  and  the  horses  of  good 
quality,  owing  to  the  over  anxiety  of  the  plough- 
man, the  work  was  not  well  performed,  and  the 
horses  were  driven  too  fast,  and  thereby  great  irre- 
gularity ensued,  and  time  was  lost,  as  the  piece  of 
greuad  allotted  to  this  plough  was  not  completed 
so  soon  iis  that  allotted  to  the  otiier  three  horse 


BUTTER. 

The  committee  on  butter,  had  before  them  for 
consideration,  ten  parcels  of  butter — and  upon  full 
exau'ination  and  consideration,  they  a^vard  the  first 
premium  to  Charles  C.  Harper,  for  a  parcel  of  about 
five  pounds;  and  they  award  the  second  premium 
to  Enoch  Clap. 

"Wm.  Gibson, 
Philip  B.  Sadtler, 
Wm.  H.  Tilghman, 
John  Tho.mas, 
John  R.  Dall, 
Henry  Thompson. 

[From  Mr.  Hai-pcr,  the  successful  competitor  for 
best  butter,  the  following  note  was  received:] 

Th.e  cows  were  fed  for  four  days  on  clover,  which 


tural 

titois.  and  for  that  for  the  best  essay  on  the  value 
and  use  of  oxen,  there  are  four.  Owing  to  the  want 
ol  necessary  time  to  peruse  and  compare  these  able 
and  interesting  papers,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
length,  the  committee  are  oliliged  to  defer,  for  a 
day  or  two.  their  report  on  these  cases,  which  will 
be  inesenied  to  the  society,  in  connection  with  this 
repjrt,  through  the  medium  of  the  American 
Farmer. 

[The  prize  essays  in  these  cases,  vvill  be  publish- 
ed in  the  American  Farmer.] 

The  preceding  report  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  communication  from  H.  Tliompson,  Esq. 
who  took  tlie  volunteer  premium  offered  by  David 
V\  idiamson,  jun.  Esq. 


Baltimore  Covntij,  Mati  31,  182». 
To  the  Committee  on  I'olwiteer  Premiutm. 
Gentlemen, 

I  beg  leave  to  enter  the  lists  with  my  yearling- 
calf  Sally,  for  the  premium  ol'  a  cup,  offered  by  D. 


was  mixed,  durhig  the  two  last  days,  with  a  little  Williamson,  Jr.  Esq.,  and  herewith  comply  with  the 
corn  meal.  They  were  then  milked;  the  milk  was  terms  required,  as  accurately  as  is  in  my  power; 
strained  and  put  away  in  stone  pans,  to  stand  lor  hut  if  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  food 
twenty-four  hours — at  the  end  of  which  time  it  w^s  given  is  undervalued,  1  shall  cheerfully  submit  to 
skimmed,  and  churned  in  a  barrel-churn.     About  a  any  addition  therein,  which  they  may  deem  proper 


small  handful  of  salt  was  put  into  the  five  pounds  of 
butler.  CHARLES  C.  HARPER. 


VOLUNTEER  PREMIUMS. 

REPORT  IN  part. 

committee    on    the    volunteer   premiums, 


The 
having 


to  make. 

Sally  is  ten  months  and  thirteen  days  old;  is  out 
of  an  imported  Devon  cow,  by  a  full  breed  Devon 
bull;  she  sucked  her  mother  only  three  days,  i.nd 
was  raised  by  liand,  upon  new  milk  for  one  month; 
after  which,  and  for  the  next  sixty  days,  she  had 
skimmed    milk   boiled,   but   given    cool;    at    three 


attended  to  the  duty  confided  to  them,! months  old,  commenced  giving  half  water  with  the 
report",  that,  for  the  first  of  these  premiums,  being 'milk,  and  a  little  meal  mixed  therewith,  also  a  liand- 
forthe  most  successful  experiment  in  water-rotting :  ful  of  sweet  hay  twice  a  day;  alter  this  time  the 
or  otherwise  preparing  flax  or  hemp,  no  competitor  mdk  was  discontinued,  and  she  was  fed  with  Ruta 


has  presented  himself 

The  second  premium,  being  a  silver  cup,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  dollars,  ofl<?red  by  D.  Williamson, 


Baga  turnips  cut  fine  and  sprinkled  with  corn  meal; 
aod  as  much  hay  as  she  could  eat,  with  water  only 
Id  drink,  until  the   1st  April,  when  she  wa.s  turned 


jun.  Esq.  for  the  best  calf  reared  by  hand,  not  less  out  to  grass  for  the  iirst  time,  and  has  had  no  other 
than  ten  months  old,  with  a  description  of  the  man-  food  s'n^e  then  up  to  this  day. 

ner  of  rearing  it,  &.c.  the  committee  have  aivarded  '  The  boy  who  had  the  care  of  Sally  was  always 
to  Henry  Thompson,  Esq.  for  his  full  blood  Devon  l^mplojed  about  the  .stables,  and  not  taken  oB  any 
calf,  aged  ten  months  and  a  half  The  written  state- 1  work  for  that  purpose;  therefore  I  have  not  charged 
ment  herewith  presented,  exhibits  the  particular' lor  his  time,  but  it  the  committee  think  proper,  it 
information  required  to  accompany  the  offering  for  I  can  be  added  according  to  their  own  estimate. 
this  premium.     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  this 


calf  was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  for  its  age, 
well  groAvn. 

In  awarding  the  third  premium,  of  $5,  to  the 
house\vife  who  shall  rear  the  greatest  quantity  of 
dome^tic  fowls,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stock 
fowls,  the  committee  have  had  to  decide  between 
two  competitors  oidy,  but  each  of  them  with  strong 
claims. 

Mrs.  John  SulUvan  has,  this  spring,  had  hatched 
and  turned  out  417.  chickens,  most  of  which  are 


Very  respectfully,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 
HENRY  THOMPSON. 


Eslhnnled  cost  of  raising  S«%. 
1st  month,  5  quarts  of  new  milk  daily,  say  IStJ 

quarts,  at  i  cents,         -         -         -         -        93.0Q 
Cd  and  3d  months,  6  quarts  skim  milk,  is  360 

quarts,  at  i  cent,     -----      1.80 
4th  and  r>th  months,  4  quarts  do.  is  240  quarts, 

at  4  cent,     ------ 


1.20 
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etii,  7tli,  Sth,  and  iltU  monllis,  rut;i  ba^ii  Uir- 
nips,  3  quarts  per  day — li  bushels,  at  13 
cents,     ------- 

9  months  pasture,  -         -         -         - 

6  months  meal,  averaging  I  pint  per  day — 
Sbusliels,  at  liO  cents,       -         -         - 

Hay,  from  Isl  UecemUer  to  1st  April, 


1.80 

2 

1.80 
2 


ihj  B.  tV.  IML—'Vhc  state  ol' iMaiylaiid— i.iay  : 
cnli^hteu'd  policy  encourage  agriculture. 

by  J.  S.  1 1 'illUtms.— The  Pennsylvania  farmers. 


9J 


_  ruduetion  oi'  k'""'  qualities  in  >vool,  allliouith  not 
alisolutely  esseulial  to  the  fiueness  of  the  pile." 
Ho  much  for  thi.s   pliilrj.siipher,  nbose  researches 


liu  .Ittoriiai  Geiwrul  K'dl. — The  plou-li  and  the  cerianily  went   far   enou.;li    to  obtain  the    gohlen 


Total, 


«,1S.60 


Rovernment- 
other 


-sustaining    and    sustained    by    each 


I'.cece,  or  to  ascertain  the  time  when  the  old  folks 
substituted  a  ji;ood  woollen  K^r'nci'*  '"r  '''^  ''K  ''''^*- 


By  Governor   ffrigW.— South  America— she  has  Let  us  look  into  mailers  a  little  nearer  home.  Chan- 


cellor Livin;;slon,  in   a  very  interesting  correspon- 
Robert    ft.   Goldsborough— the' dence,  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  have  with 

me  after  his  return  from  Europe,  expressed  his  sur- 


troiideii  in  our  footsteps — may  she  reap  our  glory 

iiy  It.  Hunter.     ~ 
friend  of  man. 


VOLUNTEEll  TO.\STS 

fThich  were  drank  at  the  .Varylciud  Cattle  Shoie,  on 
the  zd  tfjune,  l&iH. 
By  Jumes  Carroll,  Jr.— I'he  meiiiory  of  VVash- 
^gtun — the  iarmer,  the  statesman,  and   the  patriot 
of  America. 

By    Goiernor'  f fright. —The    President    of    the 
United  Silales— his  admmistralion  promises  to 
cure  the  best  interests  of  America. 

By  Richard  Caton. — 'Ihe  distinguished  guests  who 
have  done  us  the  honour  to  visit  our  agncultura' 
exhibition. 

hy  Geo.  Howard. — The  sloop  of  war  AN^asp — she 
took  a  frolic  MLtnevershe  had  an  opportunity. 

ISy  H.  V.  .So/»cri)W/c.— Platlsburg— an  instruct- 
ing lesson  to  an  imading  loc. 

^it  wdl  be  recollected,  that  on  the  right  and  left 
of  Mr.  Caton,  sat  tjieneral  Macomb  and  Coumiodore 
Jacob  Jones.] 

By  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer. — The  me- 
mory of  General  Harper — the  better  he  was  kuoWn, 
tlie  more  he  was  peisonally  esteemed. 

By  H.  Caton,  Esq.— The  health  of  our  president 
General  Ridgely — May  it  be  speedily  restored  to 
him,  and  he  to  us. 

By  the  Corresponding  Secretary. — Our  vice-presi- 
dert  Edward  Lloyd — we  arc  always  encouraged 
by  hi*  presence,  and  enlightened  by  his  example. 

By  jjr.  Rehello,  minister  from  Brazils. — Agricul- 
ture, the  main  spring  ot  American  riches — in  the 
north,  it  produces  tiour;  in  the  south,  sugar;  Hi:h 
the  two  are  made  fine  cakes,  the  pleasure  ol  youth 
and  comfort  of  old  age. 

James  Barbour,  Secretary  at  A\'ar — welcome  at 
our  last  show,  as  the  companion  of  La  Fajette; 
welcome,  ahvays,  for  his  intrinsic  worth. 

Iiy  H.  Tliornjison. — The  interests  of  the  soil  and 
its  protectors — a  more  h»ly  attimice  was  never 
known. 

By  Col.  T.  Emory. — The  memory  of  John  Taylor, 
of  Carohne — immortal  in  the  annals  of  agriculture. 
By   (/  .  F.  Redding. — La  Fayette— and  the  glo- 
rious [irinciples  with  which   his  name  will  be  for- 
ever identitied. 

By  John  Patterson. — The  American  Farmer — the 
best  and  cheapest  agricultural  puulication  the  world 
has  jet  produced.  , 

By  J.  Hollingsirorih. — The  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  —the  tivo  arms  of  our  i^overnment. 

By  E.  J.  Couie. — Our  Country — may  the  face  cf 
her  soil  exhibit,  in  fruitfulness,  a  spectacle  corres- 
pondent to  that  moral  and  political  beauty  which  e-\ 
alts  her  character  among  all  the  nations  ol  the  earth. 
By  Chailes  Carroll. — John  C.  Calnuun — the  prac- 
tical agiiculturist  and  cnlighlened  siatesman. 

By  an  ojjtcer  of  the  Society. — Oliver  and  Van 
R.nssellaer — jmr  nobile  fratruni  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  ])ubiie  good. 

By  Jamei  Howard. — Agriculture  and  commerce, 
twin  sisters  of  human  industry — may  their  inter- 
course be  tiii,t  ol  reciprocal  liberality,  and  uuiy  theirs 
«fforts  be  always  successl'ul. 

By  Mr.  JSuury.-'ihi.-  people  of  theL^nited  States 

— their  highest  eulogiuni  is,  that    their  free  inslii 

tutions  suit  them,  and  tliey  suit  their  free  institutions. 

By  I!.  O.  .S.  Key. — Bolivar — the    \Vasiiingt9n  qf 

South  America. 

llyJ.  I..  Pi'tt.i — The  committee  on  horses — when 
you  meet  a  Stranger,  take  him  in 


By  J.  IS.  67a')l*er.— Our  brethren  of  New  England  prise,  that  "the  sheep  of  Persia  should  have  good 
-alike  eminent  in  tlie  use  of  pen  or  plough.  ^vool,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  he  presumed, 

would   render  it  hairy  rather  than  soft,"  but  sup 
posed  that  touard  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  and  the 
borders   of   the  Casjjian,    the   temperature   might 
be  lessened  by  Ihc  adjoining  waters,  and  a  good 
wooUed  race  prevail.     As  I  have  before  observed, 
the  Persian  sheep  sent  to  Mount  Vernon,  were  by 
no  manner  of  means  entitled  to   any  rank  as  fine 
woolled  sheep.     The  length  of  the  wool,  the  good 
ness  of  the  form,  and   general  beauty  of  the  ani- 
mals, were  certainly  great  desiderata  in  this  coun- 
try, where  all  such  properties  were  so  much  wanted. 
'But  a  single  lamb,  was  offered  at  the  fust  Arling 
He  was  bred  by  Col. 


SHEEP— No.  3. 

Mr.  Editor, 

la  looking  over  some  old  papers,  I  find  in  one  or 
two  articles  of  the  association  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  of  the  5th  September,  1774,  that  sheep 
were  considered  a  matter  of  great  national  moment, 
at  that  important  period,  when  the  colonies,  indig 
nant  at  the  aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  de- 
termined to  provide  for  themselves.  ,         ,  ,         .  ,.  ,or.- 

-Art.  7th.  We  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  l°"  shexp  shearing  ol   180;.  - 

improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  mcrease  their  num-1  L?«'  °'^,'^f°"  ;'"*'"  "T'^  I'TAu'  Total- 
bel-  to  the  greatest  extent;  and  to  that  end,  we  will'  ^  "'•=  a'^'?*  l'^  'l^^-  and  sheared  H  lb  .  oz_  ol 
kill  them  as  sparingly  as  may  be,  especially  those  of  <^1;=«"  ""^  S"°J  "7'-  .,"%",^^  ""  ^'"p'H  '^'P' 
the  n,ost  prolltable'kind;  nor  will  we  export  any  to  "'"h  short  legs,  and  without  horns  Col  Lee  was 
,,     ,,,      ',    ,.  I        i,„  „,!.!,„      „,...,  ...u„' one  of  the  very  few  SOU  hern  ao'iiculturists  wtio  had 

the  Vv  est  Indies,  or  elsewhere;  and  tliose  ol  us  who;      .,  ,.     ,  •'       ,.     .■        ^     ^       ■•   j       r  „f„„i. 

are.  or  may  become  overstocked  «ith,  or  can  con-  If"'  Particular  attention  to  any  kinds  of  stock, 
veniently  spare  any  sheep,  >vill  dispose  of  them  to  (^'"'"'t  exce|>  ed.)  f  he  sheep  of  \  »•?'"'*  «e;,f' 
our  n.ighlmurs,  especially  to  the  poorer  sort,  on  generally  speakl„.^  of  the  race  seut  here  belore  the 
moderate  terms. 

•■8lh.  That  we  will,  in  our  several  stations,  en- 
courage frugality,  economy  and  industry,  and  pro- 
mote agriculture,  arts,  and  the  maimfacturcs  of  this 
country,  especially  that  of  wool,"  &c.  ike 


prohil5ition  by  llie  mother  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fev.lrish  sheep,  which  had  been  smuggled 
in  since  the  revolution. 

Wool  being  but  a  secondary  consideration,  size 
J  and  fat  were   principally  attended  to.     The  Irish 
Thus  you  perceive,  sir,  that  the  venerated  sages  ^  f'^'S^rs  were  said  to  be  large  and  line  sheep    but 
of  the  ancient  time,  eoesidered  the  sheep  as  of  hi.h  I  ^,'''>-  ,?«  ^™^  '^"^  partially  extended  in  Virgmia 
-  '  ■     .,„,.;.'i    The   Curracoa  were  very   nmch   m  request,  Irom 


ery   nmcli   m  rcques 
the  superior  mutton  which  they  yielded — mutton 
being  in  those  dajs  more  marketable  than  wool. 
Respectfully,  vonrs, 

GEORGE  \y.  P.  CUSTIS. 
Jlrlingion  Home,  4th  June,  IS^S. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

Mlentoicn,X.  J.,  June  4,  1S25. 
Dear  Sir, 

Our  agricidtural  prospects  arc  uncommonly  flal- 


national  import,  and  its  uses  as  a  grand  essential, 
toward  obtaining  llir  us  a  redress  of  our  grievances, 
or  preparing  us  fur  the  care  of  ourselves. 

In  perusing  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Luccock 
on  W'ool,  I  find  that  the  Persian  sheep,  tiie  race  with 
ivhich  I  commenced  my  improvements  t^^  enty-three 
years  ago,  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  author 
observes — 

The  first  flock  (which  is  minutely  described,) 
was  found  about  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  j'ears 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  that 

part  of  Persia  which  lies  between   the  Euphrates  iigring.     ^'he  rye   has  advanced  rapidly  since  the 
and  Tigris.     It  was  perfectly  domesticated,  consist-,  j^te  rains,  and  will  much  exceed,  if  it  till  well,  the 


ing  of  both  goats  and  sheep,  the  former  of  which  j  a. vera "•e  c 


were  blaek,  and  the  latter  a  brown  colour.' 


rop. 
grass  heavy. 


AVheat  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
I  have  never  before  seen  as  much 


The  Persian   sheep  imported  to  America  at  this ^  white  clover,  the  fields  bein^  literally  whitened  with 


late  time  of  day,  arc  remarkable  for  a  brown  co 
lour  in  the  lambs,  wiien   first  yeaned,  and  a  consi 
derable  rim  around  the  eyes  of  the  grown  sheep,  of 
a  brown  coloured  appearance. 

Speaking  further  of  those  very  old  times,  L.  con- 
tinues—  •In  Persia,  where  the  dominion  of  luxury 
was  the  most  absolute,  after  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  had  been  generally  adopted,  the  materials 
were  produced  of  the  most  perie.ct  form,  and  the 
workmanship  obtained  a  degree  of  excellency  be- 
yond the  competition  of  rivals."  Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  production  of  fine  wool,  the  author  re- 
marks— 'The  temperature  to  which  sheep  arc  ex- 
posed, has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  jnime 
agents  in  Ihe  production  of  fine  wool.  This  valua- 
ble sul)stanee,  was  Ibund  to  abound  most  in  coun- 
tries which  enjoy  the  inlluence  of  a  mild  and  gene- 
rous cliniale,  exposed  neither  to  the  oppressive  beat 
of  the  torrid  zone,  nor  to  the  cbillmn'  winds  ol  the 
frigid.  The  best  ilceces  are  grown  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Persia,  countries  which  lie  undei"-.  almost  the 
^ame  parallels,  and  enjoy  a  temperature  snflicient 
to  maintain  that  copious  and  regular  perspiration  of 


it,  and  its  perfume  diffused  everj'  where. 
Your  friend  and  scrv't. 

GEO.  HOLCOMBE. 
S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

»CZSCZ:Z.X.AIfEOUS. 


ON  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WOAD. 
Substitutes  for  woad  are  continually  offered  to 
our  dyers.  A  few  years  since  a  small  two  shilling 
pamplilet  was  sold  at  the  enonnous  price  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  professing  to  contain  directions  for 
a  substitute  for  ^voad.  INIuch  secrecy  was  observed 
bj' the  author,  and  unfortunately  the  mode  of  dying 
reconmiended  by  him  pre\ailed  throughout  the 
United  Slates.  'The  secret  consisted  in  preparing 
a  strong  decoction  from  bran,  madder,  and  hops,  ve- 
getable ferments  that  bad  ever  been  used  by  Euro- 
[lean  woad  dyers.  The  fermentation  of  the  vat  was 
re:;ulaled  with  potash,  the  whole  process  being  the 
common  silk  vat  of  Europe.  So  long  as  tliis  mode 
of  dying  prevailed,  the  American  blues  were  in  dis- 


the  animal,  which  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  repute,  the  colours  being  dull,  and  ever  hable  to 
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wear  white  in  the  seams,,  and  in  otlier  parts  subject 
to  friction. 

We  would  reasonably  suppose  that  the  fatal  re- 
sult of  the  first  substitute,,  ^vould  make  our  dyers 
verj'  guarded  in  adopting  others;  but  the  predilec 
tion  for  substitutes  appears  to  be  so  insuperable, 
that  another  is  no  sooner  ofliered  than  it  is  brought 
into  practice,  and  this  without  any  advantage  in 
price  or  colour.  The  article  now  adopting  is  called 
the  milk  weed  woad.  As  it  must  be  highly  inju 
lious  to  our  infant  manufactures  to  pursue  a  wrong 
course  in  the  production  of  so  leading  a  colour  as 
blue,  I  have  thought  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ofTcr 
some  remarks  on  this  new  substitute. 

Woad  acts  as  a  colouring  matter  and  as  a  vege- 
table ferment;  the  latter  brings  the  indigo  used  with 
it  to  a  reaction,  and  enables  it  to  colour;  but  this  fei- 
inentative  property  is  only  a  secondary  object,  its 
principal  value  consisting  in  the  great  permanency 
of  its  blue  colour;  and  ivcre  it  not  for  this  propcr- 
tv",  any  common  succulent  vegetable,  manufactured 
in  the"  same  ivay,  would  answer  every  purpose  of 
woad.  A  substitute,  therefore,  to  be  effective,  must 
contain  as  much  blue  as  woad,  and  of  equal  perma- 
nency. The  only  question  interesting  to  our  d3'ers 
is,  whether  the  milk  weed  contains  this  valuable 
colouring  matter— if  it  does,  both  in  degree  and 
quality,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  good  succedaneuni: 
b\it  if  it  should  not,  the  using  it  as  a  substitute  must 
prove  highly  injurious  to  those  who  employ  it  un- 
der that  impression. 

None  but  practical  woad  dyers  can  be  aware  of 
Ihe  gi-eat  importance  of  the  permanent  blue  colour 
obtained  from  the  ivoad.  When  a  woad  vat  is  new, 
the  dyer  is  careful  to  keep  it  pretty  well  supplied 
xvlth  indigo,  in  order  that  the  colouring  matter  of 
I  he  woad  ma}-  not  be  spent  too  soon;  for  he  well 
Unows  that  when  the  natural  colour  of  the  woad  is 
Konc.  the  blues  dyed  afterwards  will  uot  possess 
,  ilie  same  permanency,  though  to  appearance  the 
.-olours  will  be  equally  good.  Those  d_ycrs  succeed 
(!'.e  best  who  have  three  or  more  vats  in  operation 
it  the  same  time;  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of 
,ats  a  skilful  woad  dyer  works,  the  more  perma 
lii-nt  his  colours  will  be.  A  dyer  who  begins  with 
fight  vats,  ivill  set  two  every  month,  in  order  that 
he'  ntay  have  half  of  them  strong  of  woad.  The 
^vool  is'  first  partially  coloured  in  the  newest  vats, 
and  finished  in  the  older  ones,  in  order  that  it  maj- 
be  first  impregnated  Avith  the  coloiu-ing  matter  of 
the  woad,  by  which  the  permanency  of  the  blue  is 
.-"■cured. 

In  every  species  of  the  isatis,  or  of  the  indigofe- 
ra.  v.hen  the  planls  at  maturity  are  gathered,  pound- 
i-d  and  balled,  they  will  change  to  a  bluish  green, 
ijie  fhange  being  the  effect  of  an  oxidizement  of 
liii;  indigo  contained  in  the  plants.  After  tlie  balls 
of  woad  are  couched,  a  fermentative  process  ne- 
■•.-.■isary  to  its  perfection,  the  blue  will  become  dark- 
er, ha%ing  combined  with  a  farther  portion  of  oxy- 
gen. As  this  change  fakes  place,  invariably,  in  all 
plants  known  to  contain  indigo,  it  is  considered  the 
.mlv  external  character  by  which  the  dealer  can 
■  iid'ge  of  the  strength  and  value  ef  woad.  thus.- 
samples  containing  the  most  indigo  assiiiviing  the 
darkest  ;md  bluest  shades  of  green.  I  have  seei 
>e^  eral  samples  of  milk  weed,  manufactured  after 
,  the  same  manner  as  woad,  and  no  such  chan 
takes  ))lace — the  vegetable  becomes  lighter  instead 
of  darker,  it  loses  that  Ught  green  colour  natural 
to  the  living  plant,  and  assumes  a  pale  dead  yellow 
It  has  been  said  by  some,  tliat  the  milk  weed  con- 
•  tained  more  indigo'  than  woad,  but  I  am  convinced 
by  its  appearance,  when  couched,  that  it  does  not 
( i)iitain  a  single  particle  of  blue  colouring  matter. 

ftlilk  weed  being  a  very  succulent  plant,  possesses 
strong  fermentative  properties,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  place  of  bran  and  madder,  to 
assist  infermenting  tlic  woad  vat,  but  never  can  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  it.     It  is  sold,  in  a  pre- 


pared state,  at  from  7  to  9  cents  per  Ih,  Those  coun- 
try manufacturers  who  are  using  it,  may  save  half 
this  expense  by  collecting  the  cabbage,  spinnage, 
and  other  refuse  of  their  gardens  during  the  summer 
season,  and  fermenting  it  after  the  same  manner  as 
ivoad.  Young  barley,  rye,  grass,  ^vheat,  or  any 
grain  plants,  cut  whilst  in  their  most  succulent  state, 
would  be  fine  substitutes  for  the  milk  weed,  and 
would  answer  quite  as  good  a  purpose.  But  where 
would  be  the  advantage  of  using  these  substitutes, 
when  a  greater  crop  of  woad  can  be  raised  on  a 
given  quantity  of  land,  than  can  be  produced  from 
any  other  plant? 

In  making  these  remarks  I  have  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  checking  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  My 
only  view  is  to  put  our  dyers  on  their  guard  against 
adopting  new  things  before  they  are  certain  of  their 
an.swering,  at  least  as  well  as  the  old  ones.  If  an 
indigenous  plant  can  be  found  possessing  aU  the  pro- 
perties of  woad,  that  wiD  aflbrd  as  great  an  annual 
crop,  I  would  be  the  first  to  recommend  it;  but 
should  our  d3'ers  pursue  a  wrong  course  for  years 
before  the  error  is  discovered,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  swill  Avoad,  fatal,  indeed,  will  be  the  effect  on 
our  rising  manufactures.  Hopson. 


The  Vi.nt.  ix  Fraxce. — France,  says  the  Journal 
du  Commerce,  possesses  in  her  vineyards,  mines  of 
wealth,  of  an  inestimable  value;  and  the  advantages 
which  they  furnish  her  are  owing  to  natural  causes 
wliich  secure  to  her  a  superioritj-  in  this  respect 
which  no  other  nation  can  dispute.  The  annual 
products  of  her  vintage  amount  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  millions,  yielding  a  subsistence  to  one-third 
of  the  population,  and  about  eightj-  millions  of 
francs  for  foreign  export.  On  account  of  the  heavy 
duties  laid  upon  French  wines  by  other  governments 
however,  a  great  part  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  their  exportation  are  prevented, 
particularly  by  England.  The  convention  of  Me- 
ihuen  loaded  the  wines  of  France  with  a  duty  one- 
tliird  higher  than  those  of  Portugal,  and  thus  con- 
ferral on  the  Oporto  company  the  monopoly  of 
supplying  Great  Britain. 

'I'lie  number  of  wine  makers  has  increased  in 
F,ng!and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  duties; 
and  ever  since  the  year  1687,  the  importation  of 
French  wines  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and 
as  now  decreased  from  twenty  thousand  barrels  to 
one  thousand,  and  even  a  part  of  that  is  re-exported. 
This  state  of  things  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
migrations  of  gentlemen  who  go  to  visit  or  reside 
on  the  continent;  and  exorbitant  duties  paralize  the 
public  reveime,  when  a  great  consumption  would 
cliirish  and  increase  it. 

■•The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Hiiskisson,"  re 
marks  the  French  editor,  '-for  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  wines  to  one-half,  which  was  re 
ceived  with  such  pleasure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
must  produce  equal  gratification  in  those  depart 
nients  of  France  where  the  vine  is  cultivated.    The 
period  when  the  commercial  treaty  betueen  England 
and  Portugal  is  to  be  renewed,  seems  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  abandonment  of  a  system  pro- 
duced by  passion  and  national  disUke,  and  which 
has  long'been  disapproved  by  the  greatest  Enghsh 
economists.  [A".  V.  Daily  Advertiser. 


hour  after  they  had  eaten  the  parsnips,  in  convulsioa 
fits.  The  oldest  boy  walked  about  nearly  two  hours, 
when  he  became  so  weak  that  he  conld  hardly  walk, 
was  in  great  distress,  and  gave  information  that  he 
had  eaten  something  which  he  ivas afraid  was  poison. 
He  grew  worse  fast,  could  not  sit  up  straight,  com- 
plained of  violent  burning  in  the  stomach,  vomited, 
sunk  into  a  stupor,  medical  aid  arrived,  immediately 
administered  a  glass  of  sweet  oil,  patient  fell  into  a 
violent  convulsion  fit,  which  lasted  from  five  to  ten 
minutes;  powerful  emetics  were  then  forced  down 
with  great  difficulty,  the  patient  strugglin  g  and  mak- 
ing  all  the  resistance  in  his  power.  After  suflficient 
medicine  had  been  administered  to  throvv  the  vege- 
tables from  the  stomach,  he  began  to  revive,  though 
for  some  time  considerably  inclining  to  stupor. 
Both  of  the  boys  appear  likely  to  recover.  A  third 
boy,  vvho  dug  the  parsnips  and  gave  them  to  the 
other  hvo,  ate  some,  but  was  not  affected  by  it. 

We  have  heao-d  it  said  that  the  common  garden 
parsnip,  if  left  to  stand  some  years  and  grow  spon- 
taneously, will  become  poison.  This  subject  is 
worthy  of  examination.  We  understand  that  some 
scattered  parsnips  were  seen  to  grow  last  year  in 
the  garden  near  where  these  poisonous  vegetables 
were  dug.  We  have  examined  some  of  these  roots; 
they  considerably  resemble  the  common  parsnip, 
and  have  a  slight  taste  like  the  parsnip,  but  their 
smell  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  garden 
plant  called  lovage.  [Maine  paper. 

Economy  in  Candles. — If  j-ou  are  without  a 
rush  light,  and  would  burn  a  candle  all  night,  unless 
you  use  the  following  precaution,  it  is  ten  to  one 
an  ordinary'  candle  wUl  gutter  away  in  an  hour  or 
two.  sometimes  to  the  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
house. — This  may  be  avoided  by  placing  as  mucli 
common  salt,  finely  powdered,  as  will  reach  from 
the  tallow  to  the  bottom  of  the  black  part  of  the 
wick  of  a  partly  burnt  candle;  when,  if  the  same  be 
lit,  it  will  burn  %'ery  slowly,  yielding  .i  .sufficient 
hgKt  for  a  bed  chamber;  the  salt  will  gradually  sink 
as  tiie  tallow  is  consumed,  the  melted  tallow  being 
drawn  through  the  salt,  and  consumed  in  the  wick. 

Economist. 


The  noble  Elm  which  adorns  Boston  Mall,  mea- 
sures 65  fett  in  height,  21  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  branches  extend  86  feet! 


Manchester. — There  are  about  thirty  thousand 
power  looms  in  the  district  immediately  surround- 
ing Manchester,  England,  which  give  employment 
and  subsistence  to  more  than  t%co  hundred  thousand 
persons!  and  these  '200,000,  on  account  of  materials 
used,  and  food.  Sic.  consumed,  directly  employ  at 
least  as  many  persons  more. 


Vegetable  Poison. — A  ease  of  accidental  poison 
by  idld  parsnip,  occurrad  in  this  town  yesterday, 
wliich  came  near  proving  fatal  to  two  boyj,  one  an 
apprentice  in  this  office,  15  years  of  age;  the  other, 
a  son  of  Capt  John  Robinson,  6  years  old.  The 
parsnips  were  taken  from  an  old  garden  between 
Kins-street  and  Hancock-street, on  low  and  wet  land, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  much  cultivated  for 
some  time  past.  The  boys  supposed  them  to  be 
m-Hehdkes.-    Tlie  youngest  boy  was  found,  about  an 


The  exports  of  British  manufactures  in  1822, 
amounted  to  45,787,389i.— in  18i3,  to  46,261,51lJ., 
and  in  1824,  to  50,758,808i. 


RECIFZIS. 


composition  for  preserving  weather-boarding, 
failing,  and  all  other  works  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  weather. 

Lime,  it  is  well  known,  vrhen  well  burnt,  will  soon 
become  slacked  by  exposure  in  the  open  air,  or 
even  if  confined  in  a  situation  not  remarkably  dry, 
so  as  to  crumble,  of  itself,  into  powder.  This  is 
called  air-slacked  lime,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  slacked  in  the  usual  way,  by  being  mixed 
with  water.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  pre- 
sent useful  composition,  to  preserve  aU  sorts  of 
wood  work  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 
ther— take  three  parts  of  this  air-slacked  lime,  two 
1  of  wood  ashes,  and  one  of  fine  saud— pass  them 
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through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  as  much  Unseed  oil  to 
the  composition,  as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper  consis- 
tence for  working  with  a  painter's  brush.  As  par- 
ticular care  must  be  taken  to  mi.\  it  perfectly,  it 
should  be  groinid  on  a  stone  slab,  with  a  proper 
muller,  in  the  same  manner  as  painters  grind  their 
white  lead,  &c.  But  where  these  conveniences  are 
not  at  hand,  the  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in  a 
large  pan,  and  well  beat  up  with  a  wooden  spatula. 
Two  coats  of  this  composition  being  necessary,  the 
first  may  be  rather  thin;  but  the  second  should  be 
as  thick  as  it  can  conveniently  be  worked.  This 
most  excellent  composition  for  pre»er\ing  wood 
when  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  is 
highly  preferable  to  the  customary  method  of  lay 
ing  on  tar  and  ochre.  It  would  be  much  improved 
by  melting  one  half  of  coal  tar  with  the  linseed  oil. 


SPBSTITUTE  FOR  MAHOG.IKV. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  mahogany,  and  other 
precious  woods,  and  the  consequent  exorbitant  prices 
demanded  for  ordinary  articles  of  family  conve 
nience,  has  occasioned  the  art  of  t!ie  chymist  to  be 
applied  to  a  subject  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote domestic  embellishments,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

It  has  been  contrived  to  render  any  species  of 
wood,  of  a  close  grain,  so  nearly  to  resemble  ma- 
hogany in  the  texture,  density,  and  polish,  that  the 
most  accurate  judges  are  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing betvveen  this  happy  imitation  and  the  native 
produce.  The  first  operation,  as  now  practised  in 
France,  is  to  plane  the  surface  so  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  smooth.  The  wood  is  then  to  be  rubbed 
>vith  diluted  nitrous  acid,  which  prepares  it  for  the 
materials  subsequently  to  be  applied.  Afterwards, 
one  ounce  and  an  half  of  dragon's  blood,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one-third  of  that 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether and  filtered,  and  the  liquid  in  this  thin  state 
is  to  be  rubbed,  or  rather  laid  upon  the  wood  with 
a  soft  brush.  This  process  is  repeated,  with  very 
little  alteration;  and  in  a  short  interval  afterwards 
the  wood  possesses  the  external  appearance  of  ma- 
hogany. When  this  application  has  been  properly 
made,  the  surface  will  resemble  an  artificial  mirror 
but  if  the  pohsh  becomes  less  brilliant,  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  little  cold  drawn  linseed  oil,  the  wood  will 
be  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy. 


OIRMAK  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ELM  AND  MAPLE  WOOD 
RESEMBLE  MAHOGANY. 

Having  very  smoothly  planed  whatever  boards  of 
the  elm  or  maple  tree,  are  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  like  mahogany,  wash  them  well  with 
a  httle  aqua  fortis  diluted  with  common  water;  then 
take  a  few  drachms  of  dragon's  blood,  according  to 
the  quantity  which  may  be  wanted  in  the  whole, 
with  half  as  much  alkenet  root,  and  a  quarter  of  as 
much  aloes,  and  digest  these  ingredients  in  four 
ounces  of  proof  spirits  to  every  drachm  of  the  dra- 
U'oii's  blood;  as  soon  as  the  boards  are  dry,  varnish 
tliem  over  with  thie  tincture,  by  means  of  a  sponge 
or  soft  painter's  brush;  and  they  will,  it  is  said,  ever 
iiltcr,  so  wear  the  appearance  of  mahogany  as  to 
deceive  the  eye  of  any  indifferent  observer. 


TO  PRESERVE  GAME. 

When  fresh  killed,  observe  to  put  tow  into  the 
mouth  and  upon  any  wound  they  may  have  received, 
I"  prevent  the  feathers  being  soiled,  and  then  wrap 
1 1  MTiooth  at  full  length  in  paper,  and  pack  it  close 
in  .i  box.  If  It  be  sent  from  a  great  distance,  the 
-TitraUs  should  be  extracted,  and  the  cavity  filled 
iMfli  tow  dipped  in  rum  or  other  spirit. 

I'he  following  mixture  is  proper  for  the  preserva- 
iH.n  of  animals:  one  pound  of  salt,  four  ounces  of 
-iium,  and  two  ounces  of   pepper,  powdered  to- 


TO  SOFTEN  IVORY  AND  BONES. 

Take  sage,  and  boil  it  in  strong  vinegar;  strain 
the  decoction  through  a  piece  of  close  cloth;  and 
when  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  bones  or  ivory, 
steep  llieni  in  this  liquor,  and  the  longer  they  remain 
in  it.  the  softer  tln'y  will  grow. 


SFORTinra  ozixo. 


Richmond  Jockey  Cllb  Races, 
Over  the  Tree  Hill  Course,  commenced  on  Tues- 
day, the  10th  May. 

First  Day. — Sweepstakes  for  3  years  old,  entrance 

jSlOO,  half  forfeit,  mile  heats. 

Theopliilus  Field's  b.  c.  Gohanna,  by        Heats. 
SirArchy 3     11 

J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  c.  Bozzarus,  by  Sir 

-Vrchy i     2     -2 

W.  R.  Johnson's   s.  c.  Tickler,  by 

Timolcon,     .         .         .         .         .13     3 

J.  M.  Selden's  b.  c.  Nameless,  by  He- 
rod,   distanced 

Time — 1st  heat,  1  m.  55  s. — 2d  heat,  1  m.  53  s. — 

3d  heat,  2  m.  — 

Secuiid  Day. — Proprietor's  Purse  §300,  three  mile 
heats. 

J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  h.  Aratus,  5  years 

old,  by  Director,         .         .         .         .11 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  s.  m.  Rosette,  4 
years  old,  by  Sir  Archy,  .        .        i     5 

Theopliilus  Field's  s.  m.   Phillis,   4 

years  old,  by  Sir  Archy,     .         .         .52 

Thomas  Carter's  s.  g.  Tom  Tough, 

aged,  by  Tom  Tough,     ...        4     3 

J.  B.  Christian's  s.  g.  Sir  John,  aged, 

by  Florizel, 3     4 

Time — 1st  heat,  6  m.  '2  s. — 2d  heat,  5  m.  59  s. 

Third  Day.— Jockey  Club   Purse,  $1,000,   four 

mile  heats. 

Wm.  Wynn's  b.  m.  Flirtilla,  by  Sir 

Archy, l      j 

.Tohn  Minge's  b.  g.  Doctor,  six  years 

old,  by  Francisco, j     2 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  h.  m.  Betsy  Rich- 
ards, aged,  by  Sir  Archy,        .        .         2     3 
Time— 1st  heat,  8  m.  1  s.— 2d  heal,  8  m.  22  s. 

Fourth  Day.—hz.  Fayette  Barouche  stake— for  3 
vears  old. 


Wm.  Wynne's,  Jr's  b.  c.  by  Sir  Archy,    paid  forfeit. 
Time— 1st  heat,  1  m.  55  s.— 2d  heat,  1  m.  55  s.-, 
3d  heat,  1  m.  58  s. 

SecondDay. — Proprietor's  Purse,  three  mile  heats. 

<S300 — entrance  §15. 

Thomas  P.  Hare's  s.  f.  by  Sir  Archy, 

4  years  old,  carrying  97  lbs.,      .         .24 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  s.  h.  Janus,  by  Sir 

Archy,  4  years  old,  100  lbs.,  .  4     3 

B.  Cobb's  s.  (.  Atalanta,  by  Sir  Hal, 

4  years  old,  97  lb.,      ....  dra>yn 

J.  J.  Harrison's  s.  m.  Nancy  'War- 
ren, byTimoleon,  5  years  old,  107 
lbs., II 

AVm.  Wynne's  b.  f.  Isabella,  by  Sir 

Archy,  4  years  old,  97  lbs.,         .         .32 
Time— 1st  heat,  6  m.  17  s.— 2d  heat,  6  m.  10  s. 

Third  Day. — Jockey  Club  Purse,  four  mile  heals, 
$700;  entrance  |20. 
Wm.  Wynne's  b.  m.  Flirtilla,  by  Sir 

Archy,  5  years  old,  107  lbs.,  .  I 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  b.  h.  Arab,  by  Sir 

Archy,  5years  old,  110  lbs.,— proved  sullen,  kick 

cd,  and  would  not  run. 

Fourth  Day.~The  Annual  Post  Stake,  three  mil^ 

heats — §100  entrance,  play  or  pay. 

AVm.  R.  Johnson's  b.  m.  Betsy  Rich- 
ards, by  Sir  Archy,  7  years  old, 
liJl  lbs.,        .       .         .         ,         .         .     2     .' 

J.  .1.  Harrison's  b.  h.  Burstall,  4  years 

old,  100  lbs., I      1  • 

Theo.  Field's  s.  m.  Mary  Wasp,  4 

years  old,  97  lbs.,        ....  dist. 

Wm.  Wynne — nothing  to  run. 

Time— 1st  heat,  5  m.  59  s. — 2d  heat,  5  m.  57  s. 


J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  c.  la  Fayette,  by 
Virginian, 11 

J.  Minge's  b.  f.  Eliza  WTiite,  by  Sir 
Archy 2       dist. 

J.  M.  Selden's  b.  c.  Nameless,  by  He- 
rod,      3       dist. 

Time — 1st  heat,  1  m.  54  s. — 2d  heat,  1  m.  56  s. 


New  Market  Spring  Meeting — May,  1825. 
First  Day. — A  Sweepstakes,  for  3  year  old  colts 
and  fillies,  carrying  86  lbs.  each,  one  mile  heats, 
'  alf  forfeit. 

Allen  .James'  b.  h.  Leonidas,  by  Vir- 
ginian, 3  years  old,   . 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  b.  f.  Little  Betsy, 
by  Sir  Archy,  3  years  old,     . 

Theo.  Field's  b.  h.  Rockingham,  by 
Sir  Archy,  3  years  old,     . 

Thomas  Graves'  b.  f.  by  Cicero,     . 

John  Minge.  ,Ir's  s.  {.  by  Sir  Hal, 


Heats. 

2  1      1 

1     2     2 

3  3       dist. 
paid  forfeit 

do. 


Lawkenceville  Spring  Races — 1825. 
First  Day. — Siveepstake,  mile   heats — $200   en- 
trance, half  forfeit. 
Theopliilus  Field's  b.  c.  Gohanna,  by       Heals. 

Sir  Archy, Ill 

Wm.  Rice's  b.  c.  la  Fayette,  by  A'ir- 

ginian, 12     2 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  b.  f.  by  Sir  Archy    2     3     3 
H.  G.  Burton's  r.  f.  by  Sir  Archy,     .    3     4    drawn 
Wm.  Wynne,  Jr's  s.  f  by  Sir  Archy     5     5    drawn 
James  G.  Green's  s.  c.  by  Sir  Archy  forfeit 

A.  B,  Drummond's  f.  by  Napoleon    .  forfeit 

Henry  Clays  b.  k.  f.  by  Sir  Archy  forfeit 

James  J.  Harrison's  b.  c.  by  Virgi- 
nian,        ...  ...     forfeit 

Trent  Eggkston's  b.  c.  by  Sir  Hal,        .        forfeit 
Time— 1st  heat,  1  m.  53  s.— 2d  heat,  1  m.  57  s.— 
3d  heat,  2  m.  3  s. 


Second  Day. — Old  Spring  Club  Purse,  two  mile 
heats — §230. 

James  .1.  Harrison's  b.  k.  c.  Aratus, 

by  Director,  .         .2121 

Wm.  Wjiine's  b.  f.  Isabella,  by  Sir 

Archy, 3     3     12 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  s.  c.  Janus,  by  Sir 

Archy, 12     3     3 

Wm.  West's  Outlaw,  by  Constitu- 
tion,       4    4  distanced 

Time— 1st  heat,  4  m.  23  s.— 2d  heat,  3  m.  55 j  s.— 

3d  heat,  no  report — 4th  heat,  4  m.  5i  s. 

Tliird  Day. — Proprietor's  Purse,  t^vo  mile  heats — 
200  dollars. 

James  J.  Harrison's  b.  h.  Burstall, 

by  Shylock,         .  ■       .         .         .         .11 

Theophilus  Field's  g.  g.  Mark-Time, 

by  Gallatin, 2     2 

Time— 1st  heat,  4  m.  3  s.-i-2d  heat,  4di.  10  s. 


Fourth  Day. — New  Jockey  Club  Purse,  four  mile 
heat',— 690  dollai-s. 


1 


2  dist. 

3  drawn 


Wni.  Wynne's  Flirtilla,  bj'  Sir  Arohy 
J.  J.  Harrison's  Aratiis,  by  Director 
Thomas  Watson's  Chimborazo,  by 

S>ir  Archj',      .... 

We  are  requested  to  state ,  that  the  stake  was  lost 
to  la  Fayette  by  misniana:i:ement;  that  it  is  the 
Sjeneral  opinion  he  could  have  non  it  easily.  And. 
also,  the  race  won  by  Aratus  ivas  the  best  two  mile 
race  that  has  been  run  at  Lawrenceville  for  m^iny 
seasons,  if  ever  there  ^vas  a  better;  that  Aratus  had 
both  the  others  to  run  down;  and  that  he  was  start- 
ed for  the  club  when  too  feeble  to  run,  not  having 
recovered  the  hard  race  (two  days  before,)  of  four 
heats. 


POS%'3l?. 


^3IERICAN  FARMEK. 

[The  nurse  of  Genius,  and  of  Taste  the  seat- 
We  hail  thy  birth,  tliy  da\yn  of  promise  ^reet. 
Priest  of  thy  rite — Apollo  claims  thy  shrine, 
To  him  devoted — hence  live  thou  and  thine! 

Patrons!  who  here  the  unbiassed  censors  sit. 
Sole  arbitrators  in  the  court  of  wit; 
%Vhosc  sentence  stamps  the  buskin  and  the  play, 
j  Whose  laws  alike  the  sons;  and  scene  obey; 
To  your  indulg^ence  now  we  make  appeal. 
On  you  dependent  rests  our  future  weal; 
And  here  by  your  impartial  voices  tried. 
We  rise  or  fall,  as  you  alone  decide — 
In  you  conlidinj!;,  hence  we  trust  our  cause. 
To  us  your  smiles  extend — our  meed  is  your  ap- 
plause. 


[June  10,  iSii. 


PRICES   CUKSEKT. 


ARTICLES. 


PRIZE  ADDRESS, 

Written  hy   Thomas  IVetls,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
The  Albany  Theatre  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  to  a  crowded  and  fashionable  au- 
dience.    The   following   address,   to   which    the 
prize  was  awarded,  ivas  spoken,  with  arcat  efiect, 
by  Mr.  Barrett: 
Wlien  Superstition  captive  Reason  led. 
And  Taste  proscribed,  her  bowery  dwellings  fled. 
Their  sacred  haunts  e.xiled,  the  Aonian  maids 
On  hurryins;  wing  Ibrsook  tlie  peaceful  shades: — 
The  crunibhng  column,  and  the  tottering  fane, 
A  round,  of  desolation  marked  the  reign. 
In  towering  pride  where  stood  the  classic  dome — 
The  boast  of  xVrt,  and  once  the  Muses'  home, 
'jlidst  mouldering  ruins  wheeled  the  dro\vsy  bat. 
And  cloistered  there  the  bird  of  darkness  sal; 
The  infatuate  mind  the  mj'stic  sceptre  swayed, 
Man  groped  in  darkness,  and  the  spell  oheyed; 
Thus  wrapped  in  gloom  expired  the  Attic  light. 
And  Priestcraft  ruled  sole  monarch  of  the  night — 
At  lengtli  triumphant  o'er  his  bigot  foes, 
Genius,  on  bold  adventurous  plumes,  arose; 
Athwart  tlie  sunless  void  ne>v  warmth  he  poured. 
Pierced  the  dense  clouds,  and  heaven's  blest  beams 

restored. 
So  from  the  East,  on  purple  pinions  borne 
Through  flakes  of  fog,  up  springs  the  herald  morn; 
Lost  in  the  emerging  glories  of  the  day, 
The  dull,  cold  mists  of  midnight,  melt  away. 
The  harmonious  choir,  no\v  gave  to  Joy  the  shell; 
Now  rose  their  temples  where  their  altars  fell: — 
From  shore  to  shore  the  voice  of  freedom  spoke. 
And  buried  Learning  from  her  slumbers  woke; 
Reason  unfettered,  Trutli  divine  unsealed. 
And  old  Imposture  to  the  world  revealed; 
Conceived  in  Beauty,  by  the  Graces  nursed. 
The  germ*  of  Fancy  into  being  burst; — 
Toil  tilled  the  glebe — the  axe  the  forest  bowed — 
.\rt  winged  the  shuttle — Skill  the  ocean  ploughed — 
Life  breathed  in  marlile— warm  the  canvas  glowed, 
.Vnd  gifted  lips  with  inspiration  flowed:— 
Led  by  Ambition,  and  by  Worth  revered. 
The  Drama  then  in  lettered  grace  appeared; 
From  hidden  stores  her  golden  lore  she  brought. 
And  morals  mended,  as  she  manners  taught; 
Through  every  page  of  varied  life  she  ran. 
Her  volume  Nature,  and  her  study  Man; 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  Muse  tlie  land  refined. 
And  Taste  adorned,  as  Science  nerved  the  mind; — 
On  every  side,  to  birtii,  new  beauty  .sprung. 
The  laurels  nourished,  and  the  minstrels  sung; 
As  knouledge  sruided — Bards  inspired  the  age. 
And  pictured  Wisdom  lessoned  from  the  stage; 
Truth  fearless  spoke,  in  scenic  garb  arrayed. 
And  rescued  Virtue  owned  the  Drama's  aid. 

And  now,  auspicious  dome,  aspiring  pile. 
The  Artist's  pride— be  thine  the  people's  smile! 


f  ^1  WA^mmM, 


Baltimore,  FaiDAV,  June  10,  1825. 


The  Editor  feels  the  necessity  of  asking  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mariland  Agricultural  Societv,  and  of 
his  readers  generally,  for  tlie  very  imperfect  and  de- 
sultory sketch  of  tiie  late  Cattle  Show,  which  is 
presented  in  this  number.  Being  cou-.pelled  to  set 
out  at  5  o'clock  the  morning  after  the  show,  in  or- 
der (o  arrive  on  Monday  at  West  Point,  as  one  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  that  academy,  under  an  in- 
vitation from  the  War  Department,  lie  had  to  ar-i 
range  and  prepare  all  tlie  pajiers  while  surrounded 
and  confused  by  the  noise  and  bustle  that  may  be 
imagined  to  prevail  in  a  large  mo\ing  hotel,  filled 
with  travellers. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  material  incident 
or  circumstance  may  have  been  omitted,  and  that 
some  inaccuracies,  as  well  in  phraseology  as  in  fact, 
may  have  been  committed — and  should  it  so  appear, 
the  hest  amends  will  be  made  by  correcting  all  er- 
rors, when  discovered  or  pointed  out. 
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icylt  is  gratifying  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
state  what  fell  under  our  observation  at   the  latejOIL,  U'i.ale,  common,  . 
Cattle  Show,  that  improved  domestic  animals  o 
every  kind,  are  rising  in  demand  and  Vidue— espe 
cially  improved  cattle,  both  of  country  anil  import 
ed  blood. 


to 


gal. 
bbl 


ItrpThe  display  of  Stalhons  at  the  late  Show 
was  uncommoidy  numerous.  There  were  no  pre- 
miums oflered  for  colts,  or  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  bestowing  them,  except  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  beauty  and  fine  figure  of  seve- 
ral on  the  ground.  Amongst  these  were  a  colt  be- 
longing to  Col.  T.  Emory,  by  Silver  Heels,  a  per- 
fect picture  of  beauty  and  synmietry,  and  a  two 
year  old  colt  sent  by  ^!r.  Vanbrugh  Livingston,  of 
New  York— he  was  by  Bussornh,  out  of  a  Duroc 
mare.  For  such  liorses,  those  t\ho  value  fine  blood 
and  fijie  figure,  could  not  pay  too  much. 


Tobacco. — Total  number  of  hogsheads  hispect- 
cd  in  the  three  state  Warehouses,  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  2,020. 
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Aoiacxrx.TUB.zi. 


ON  IMPROVING  THE  NATIVE  BREED  OF 

HEW  ENGLAND  CATTLE. 

No.  II. 

Ih  the  preceding;  number  I  introduced  an  account 
•f  the  very  extraordinary  New  England  cow,  which 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Oakes 
tme.  I  now  present  a  brief  statement  of  an  un- 
equalled English  cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cramp 
of  Sussex  county;  a  cow  net  of  either  of  the  highest 
improeed  English  bieeds — long  horns  or  short  horru; 
but  of  tlie  proper  old  Sussex  breed,  which,  Marshall 
says,  very  much  resemble  the  Herefordshire  cattle. 
For  a  minute  detail  of  her  treatment  and  of  her  pro- 
ducts in  milk  and  butter,  during  five  years,  1  must 
tefer  tlie  reader  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Ki'pository  and  Journal,  vol.  iv.  No.  4. 

Mr.  Cramp  s  experiments  commenced  in  May, 
1805,  and  appear  to  have  been  carefully  registered 
In  tlie  first  year,  reckoning  from  the  day  she  calved, 
she  yielded — 

quarts  of  milk.       lbs  of  bxMer. 


"  In  48  weeks,  - 

4921 

540 

2d  year,  in  4.5  weeks. 

-  4137 

450 

Jd  year,   SIJ  " 

5752 

675 

4th  year,   424  "  - 

-  4'219 

466 

5th  year,   48   " 

5.!G9 

594 

[./Voie. — In  the  fifth  year  the  cow  had  twin  calves, 
which  were  suckled  9  weeks;  during  which  time  no 
butter  was  made  from  her  miMi,  although  she  gave 
36  I  quarts  more  than  the  calves  sucked.  But  this 
surplus  milk,  Mr.  Cramp  says,  threw  up  very  little 
cream,  and  that  was  poor;  and  thougli  many  long 
and  patient  trials  were  made,  no  butter  could  be 
obt.iined  from  it,  whether  this  milk  was  taken  fiom 
htr  before  or  after  the  calves  had  sucked.  At  the 
end  of  nine  weeks,  the  calves  were  sold  for  12/. 
lis.  ($56,)  and  then  the  making  of  butter  commenc- 
ed and  contintied  48,  wei'ks.l       ,        ^_^  ^_.__ 

It  seems  that  Sir.  Cramp  was  keeper  m  lu^  yrreon 
in  Sussex,  within  the  walls  of  which,  on  70  ro.s  of 
ground,  he  sowed  red  clover,  white  clover,  lucffiie, 
rye-grass  and  cow-grass,  and  some  carrots,  the 
crops  of  lucerne  were  cut  four  times,  and  the  lover 
ihree  times  during  the  season,  producmg  eac'  time 
'-nod  crops.     The  cow 

thi'  2^rass  ground;  but  all  these  green   cri's  were 
.■Mt  and  given  her  in  a  rack  in  her  hovel,  v>ere  she 


manger  clean  where  she  was  fed  with  grains,  (brew 
ers'  grains  of  malted  barley,  which  are  ahvays  very 
moist,)  not  to  let  it  get  sour.  He  rcaslied  her  bag  at 
milking  three  times  with  cold  xcater,  icinler  and  sum- 
mer. Where  grains  and  pollard*  cannot  be  had, 
(says  Mr.  Cramp,)  milch  cows  should  have  a  little 
nice  hay,  once  a  day,  to  keep  them  in  a  proper 
state;  otherwise  all  green  food  would  make  them 
too  loose.  "Often  changing  food  is  good  for  milch 
cows."  It  is  not,  I  presume,  the  mere  act  of  clumg- 
ing  their  food  that  is  beneficial;  but  their  stomachs 


bulls  in  general  are  at  three  or  four  years  old."  By 
his  manner  of  treating  them,  Mr.  Young  says  his 
bulls  were  perfectly  gentle. 

If  from  such  unpromising  originals,  Bakewell  and 
his  followers,  the  eminent  English  breeders,  have 
produced  two  races  of  cattle,  which  are  now  said  to 
suqiass  all  others  of  which  we  have  received  infor- 
mation, what  encouragement  does  it  not  oflTer  to  in- 
telligent farmers  in  New  England,  to  set  about  im- 
proving (heir  native  breed?  Are  there  not,  at  this 
ime,  in  evenj  tmimship,  some  cows,  two  or  three  at 


are  cloyed  if  their  food  is  not  varied.  The  a;);)f/i7e! least,  which,"if  as  well  fed,  would  be  as  productive 
is  increased  by  the  change,  and  they  will  eai  more,  of  butter  and  cheese  as  the  most  highly  improved 
and  give  milk   in  proportion.     I  understand  him  to  of  the  long  and  the  short  horned  breeds?  From  such 


say  that  he  commonly  changed  his  cow's  food  every 
time  he  fed  her;  and  he  thus  concludes  his  details: 
"I  feed  my  cow  six  or  seven  times  a  day." 

The  moderate  quantities  of  butter  noted  in  the 


superior  native  covvs,  selected  in  every  township, 
and  managed  with  English  care  and  skill,  great  im- 
provements may  be  rapidly  and  extensively  eflfected. 
It  will  be  attended  with  some  extra  exjjonsc;  hut  the 


precedingnumber,  as  stated  from  Young's  Northern  (substantial  farmers  who  have  the  means  of  pur 
Tour,  were  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 'chasing  the  superior  animals,  and  can  give  the  rc- 
short  horned,  or  Holderness  breed  of  coUs,  proba-  quisite  attention,  will  cerbiinly  be  abundantly  com- 
bly  of  Dutch  extraction.  Of  this  breed,  Mr.  Mar  ipensated  by  the  greatly  increased  value  and  prices 
shall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire  (printed: of  their  improved  stock.  But  they  must  select  finf. 
in  1788,)  gives  the  following  description.  -A  thick,'  Wk  as  well  as  fine  cows,  on  which  to  raise  their'im 
"arge- boned,  coarse,   clumsy   animal,    remarkably 'provements.     Arthur  Young  mentions  an  eminent 


large  behind,  with  thick  gummy  tjiighs,  always 
fleshy,  but  never  fat;  the  flesh  being  of  bad  quality. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst;  the  monstrous 


English  improver  in  husbandry  (Mr.  Turner,)  as 
having  obtained  a  dairy  of  the  true  Lancashire  long 
horned  cows;  for  hvo  of  which  Bakewell  ofTered 


size  of  the  buttocks  of  the  calf  was  frequently  fatal 'sixty  guineas,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  bulls 
to  the  cow.  Numbers  of  cows  were  annually  lost /roni  them.  This  was  about  6(1  years  ago.  Bull 
m  calving."  And  of  this  breed,  as  then  propagated ;  calves,  from  our  best  cows,  should  certainly  be  se- 
in  Yorkshire, he  says— "It  is  a  fact,  that  short  liornjlected  and  reared  with  equal,  or  rather  with  greater 
cows  seldom  calve  without  assistance."  And  when  .care,  because  of  their  more  extensive  use,  than  the 
the  hour  of  calving  is  apparently  at  hand,  they  arc]  females.  Bakewells  long  horned  cattle  in  his  life 
diligently  watched;  the  person  havinj  the  care  of,  time,  had  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other  breed 
them  frequently  rising  in  the  night;  and  sometimes  in  England.  Subsequently,  the  improved  short  horn- 
sitting  up  the  night  through.     Of  these  cattle  Mr.      '  •         •        •  .... 

iSiarsliall  remarks:    "The  unprofitableness  of  this 


Dutch  breed  being  evident,  men  of  discernment 
began  to  set  about  improving  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty  years  the  bone  has  been  lowered, 
,','"' 'und  an  irters  reduced,  and  tli';  "■.=!.  ot,,l  CoiH„„ 
quaiuj,  y^vy  ..„.„  improve.?;  not  by  foreign  admix- 
tures and  unnatural  crossings,  but  by  choosinu:  the 
cleanest  and  best  fleshed  bulh  and  lieifers  from 
their  own  on-  tlieir  neighbour  s  stock.'^  The  still  later 
improi-ements  of  the  siiort  horned  breed  it  is  to 
,  ^^  presu,ned,  have  remedied  the  evil  above  men- 
was  not  allowed  to  eed  on  tioned,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  cows  in  calvin- 
and  rendered  assistance  unnecessary  "' 

i\h-  Marshallt  says--"The  Herefordshire  breed 
of  Cdt.le  takmg  it  all  m  all,  may,  without  risk,  I 
oeheve.  be  deemed  the  first  breed  of  cattle  in  th ' 


ed  rose  in  estimation;  and,  under  the  latest  improve- 
ments, seem  to  have  gained  the  ascendancy. 

Bakewell's  primary  object  in  his  improvements  of 
cattle,  was  the  production  of  Aer/— and  his  principal 
(says  Youna:,)  was  "to  gain  a  beast  that  would  weigh 
»>.o.t  in  the  most  valuable  joints."  Hgnce  he  aimed 
at  reducing  the  head,  neck  and  bones:  and  by  his 
skilful  selections  from  his  own  Atock,  and  from  the 
tpherc  tie  fowid  animals  superior  to 


in.     He 


had  a  plat  of  about  18  square  rods  to  ranj  'n.  He 
k.nt  but  that  one  cow,  and  ahvays  milke  ner  luu- 
,   .V  u_: ..„.>l.,,.|„  ,.-,rofiil  to  milk  h  reguliily 


"  If  beinK  narticuhirly  careful  to' milk  h  regularly 
ruul  clean.  He  says,  "milch  coivs  are  ^en  spoiled 
Mr  want  of  patience  at  the  latter  en  oi  milkiuj, 
them."  This,  unquestionably,  is  a  mark  alike 
...rrect  and  import^mt.  Every  farm  !^n<"vs  thai 
when  it  is  intended  to  dry  a  cow  that  g"'ng  '""Ik, 

"g,  and  more 


island." 


.  i^^side  their  superiority  as  dairv  stock, 
the  femaies,  at  least,  fat  kindly  at  an  early  i-e-  the 
stromrest  nrni.f  r,rn,„;,.    ,„.,ii ^  .^.    =■  '  '"*^ 


strongest  proof  o.  their  xceliency  as  fattini  cattle. 
I  have  seen  three-year  old  heifers  of  this  brfed,  to 
use  a  laiiiihar  phrase. 1  .ns   fat  ,=   .,,,.,1.    u  i-  \) 


than 


liar  phrase,)  as  fat  as  mud;  much  flitter 
a<:y  heiiers  of  that  age  I  have  seen 


1  among  stocks  of  others 

his  own,  he  at  length  obtained  slender  heads  and 
necks,  slender  and  short  legs,  and  small  bones.  He 
asserted,  .says  Young,  "that  the  smaller  the  bones, 
the  truer  would  he  the  make  of  the  beast,  the  quick- 
er she  will  fatten,  and  her  weight,  we  may  conceive, 
will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  valuable  meat; 
JlesI,  not  bone,  is  the  butcher's  object."  And  Sir 
John  Sinclair  remarks,  that  the  "celebrated  John 
Hunter  (an  eminent  anatomist,)  declared  that  smaU 
bones  were  generally  attended  with  corpulency,  in 
all  the  various  subjects  he  had  an  onportunitv  of 
examining.  •' 


ol"  butter.     By  careful 


experu''-^'.,,^';-  Anderson j  carcass; 
ascertained,  that   the   last  cu;!^™"' ''••^'^"  f^"'" 
the  cows,  ahe  "strippin-.^s,'),^'^',' »"  =">  "'""gc, 
■         •  as  mmh   Uter    ■'"    '■'^'^  «'P  »'    "l-'lk 


all 


Ijulter 
In  one  cow  i* 


s  16  times  as  rich  m 
cow  was  fed  on  the 


creatures  without 
iiorns  and  hide."  Some  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  breed  were  eflfected  before  Bake- 
ucll  s  day;  but  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence  did 
//c  raise  , his  stock,  that  Marshall  says"his  cows  wer 
01  tlie  hncst  mould,  and  the  highest  quality';  and  h 
heitersbcautilul  as  taste  could  well  conceive:  clea 


,  , ••^'«  conceive;  clean 

ind  active  as  does.     His  bull  D,  at  the  age  of  12  or 
l.;i  years,  was  more  active  and  higher  mettled,  than 


ten  times 
first  drawn, 
butter. 

In  the  summer  season,    „„  ^        .  , 

crops  above  mei.tioued,;^  <"^^,'^^"'- ^'"'<=^=^  day, 

and  at  noon,  with  abou^^.S^'  ""'J  °1  S^^'^s  and 

bvo   of  bran,  mixed  t/ -  ,^^  ^^  ^-1     -  Po//„„/,  i.  ,he  inner  husk  of  wheat;  the  same  which 
ohs-'^rvine  to  give  her        ,      ,      ,,         ^'"-.'^  "Pin  Pennsylvania    is  ea    ed  shm■t^!    senaraierl    i„  i.„i.- 
clean.     In  tlie  winter  "  ",'=  ''''^  ^.y.  grams  and,  wheat  m^al,  fron,  ,h„  "'I'Zi't  fA^"!^'''  '"  '""'"^S 
bran,  mixed;  he  feedf  »"''"—''*''■  "f  «'^  '""cs 
a  day,  giving  her  !<''»«"  mlkwg;  keeping  the 

1^— vo' 


As  to  form.  Sir  John  justly  observes,  that  "thouo-li 
It  is  extremely  desirable  to  bring  the  shape  of  cattle 
to  as  much  perfection  as  possible,  yet  profit  and 
utility  ought  not  to  he  sacrificed  for  mere  beatUv 
"hich  may  please  the  eye,  but  not  fill  the  pocket; 
and  which,  depending  much  upon  caprice,  must  be 
often  changing."-     Farther,  as  to   form,  he  says, 
that  It  should  be  compact,  and  no  part  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  other;  and  the  whole  distinguished  by 
a  lu  ness  and  roundness  of  shape;  that  the  chest 
sliould  be  broad,  no  animal  with  a  narrow  chest 
heing  easily  made  fat.     And  Mr  Cline  (an  eminent- 
surgeon  III  London,)  is  quoted  by  Sir  John  as  stal- 
ls ing,  "that  the  lungs  of  an  animal  are  the  first  ob- 
ject to  be  attended  to,  for  on  their  size  and  sound- 


j  Rural 
'  voi. ;;,  p.  228 


Sir  John  (Code  of  Agric.  p.  81,)  mentions  the  late 

Mr.  Davis,  the  reporter  of  the  husbandry  of  Wiltshire 

whom  he  pronounces  to  have  heen  one   of  the  ablest 

tT",   !'-rT  ^^f  England  had  produced,  as  lamenting 

.--  -..o„.  „.„,..  . 'hat']  dtshire  farmers  had  that 'pride  of  stock-  which 

liconomy  of  Gloucestershire,  printed  in  1789    fi/ ""  Are  Z'sZ?  a  "^  ''■"'='  ^"''  '^"  *°  "''""'  ""''  '"''^ 
!28.  "  '"'l.^'-       A"""  no' somo  American  farmers,  lovers  of  Jilis>- 

bandry,  falling  into  the  same  error? 
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ncss  the  hcaltli  and  strength  of  the  animal  princi- 1  not  bigger  than  one's  Uttle  finger.  Observing  to 
pallr  depend;"  heuce  the  importance  of  attending]  the  President  that  this  heifer  would  not  be  a  good 
to  the  size  and  form  of  the  chest  (in  which  tlie  lungs  jmillter;  he  answered  that  her  breed  was  destmed 
and  heart  are  lodged,)  and  to  its  breadtli  in  particu-|  for  labour  and  beef.  John  Prmcc,  Esq.,  of  Roxbu- 
lar.  And  that  the  musiles  and  tendons  should  be!  ry,  at  whose  farm  the  two  Herefordshire  animals 
large,  by  which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with' are  now  kept,  lately  informed  me  that  the  heifer 
"Telitcr  speed;  and.  he  miffht  have  added,  to  exert;  has  never  had  a  calf,  nor  is  hkely  ever  to  have  one: 
superior  force  in  every  kind  of  labour.  Bakewell's,  yet  what  I  suppose  rarely  happens,  she  gives  a  little 
cattle  were  round  bodied;  the  ril-s  springing  from,  milk.  Probably  this  is  the  variety  of  the  Hereford- 
the  chine  almost  horizontally;  and  hence  giving  a  shire  cattle  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Smclair  as  adapt- 

...      .,■      ed  to  labour  and  to  make  beef,  while  another  variety 

is  preferred  for  the  dairy. 

"Early  maturity,"  or  a  disposition  to  fatten  well 
at  an  early  age,  is  considered  in  England  as  a  dis- 
tinguished  excellence.     "\Mien  animals,  bred   for 


bro;;d  and  flat  back.  I  will  add,  that  the  best  milk- 
ing cows  that  I  have  seen,  were  deeper  in  the  bodj' 
imii.ediately  before  the  hind  legs,  than  immediately 
behind  the  fore  legs.  I  believe  this  was  very  ap- 
parent in  the  Oakes  cow. 

Should  the  intimation  now  given,  of  the  most  ex- 
peditious means  of  in][)roving  in  the  first  instance, 
our  native  breed  of  cattle,  be  acceptable  to  our  far- 
mers, and  be  adopted  in  practice,  a  higher  improve- 
ment may  soon  be  expected,  by  the  exhibition  ol 
the  improved  animals  at  the  County  and  State  Cat 
tie  Shows.  There  we  may  expect  to  find  some  in- 
dividuals, possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
become  skilful  and  successiul  breeders,  like  Bake- 
v.'cli  and  his  foUoivers  in  England;  and  who,  like 
them,  ready  to  give  adequate  prices  for  line  animals, 
will  ultimately  he  amply  reivarded  by  an  increasing 
demand,  and  "the  continually  growing  prices  of  their 
superior  stock. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
Iklr.  Lowell, "  President  of  our  State   Society,  cor- 
responding with  my  own  on  the  subject  under  con 
sideration.     He  says — "Possessing,  as  we  unques- 
tionably do,  tlie  materials  among  our  own  stock,  ol 
improving  our  breeds  by  careful  selection,  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  Bakewell  and  other  British 
Jarmers,  who  in  iii'ty  years  have  raised  the  stock  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  state  of  perfection  little  short  of 
what  it  is  supposed  they   can  ever  reach."*     On 
another  occasion  the  President  said — "Care  in  se- 
lection and  in  rearing  our  animals,  would  soon  have 
oiaced  us  on  a  footing  with  any  nation  in  Kurope 
bur  neat  cattle  were  generally  good;  and  individual 
animals  might  have  been   found  in  New  England. 
which,  under  the  skilful  management  of  such  men | 
M  Bakewell.  and  Princep,  ami  Champion,  would  in 
twenty  years  have  rivalled  cither  the  Holderness  or 
ihe  Herefordshire  races."     Again  Mr.  Lowell  says, 
"vve  repeat  what  we  have  often  urged,  that  more  is 
to  be  expected  from  excited  attention  to  the  im- 
provcuieut  of  our  own  stock,than  from  importation." 
Such  ir.iprovements  of  our  native  cattle,  so  im- 
portant to  our  farmers  in  general,  wiU  also  be  inte- 
resting  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  fine  imported       AT 
r.iMtf  for  if  the  latter,  on  full  trials,  shall  be  found  |hibite 
1.)  be  really  of  greatly  superior  excellence,  iniprov 
ed  individuals  of  our  native  breed  will  furnish  ^  "  ' 
Mibjects  for  coupling  with   them;   and 


"On  Saturday  last,  in  the  presence  of  Lawrence 
Lewis,  Esq.,  I  sheared  nine  ewe  lambs  of  the  Ai-- 
linjton  long  wooUed  breed — and  as  the  result  is  not 
very  common,  I  give  it  publication: 

Livi  ireight.  Length  of  wool.  Product  of  wool. 


First, 

8.5  lbs. 



.     5i  lbs. 

Second,    . 

78       . 

.     15  inches 

.     5i 

■I'hird,      . 

100       . 

.     11 

.     64 

Fourth,    . 

3.5       . 

.       8 

.     5 

Fifth,       . 

9S      . 

.     11 

.     6i 

Sixth. 

78       . 

.     11 

.    C  6  oz. 

Seventh, 

70      . 

.      101 

.     5i 

Eighth, 

78      . 

.      1-2 

.     5i 

Ninth, 

76       . 

.     12 

.     6i 

Those  were  all  ewe  lambs,  which  have  each  pro- 
fhe  carcass  merely,  (as  Sir  John  Mnclair  remarks,),  j„pgd  ^  \^^y^  ^„(j  „„^  suck\e  them.  I  also  shear- 
become  fat  at  an  early  age,  they  not  only  return,  p^j  ^  ^jj  wether,  jf  the  old  kind  of  the  country, 
sooner  the  price  of  their  food,  with  profit  to  the  j  „-i,if  jj  weighed  158  lbs.  gross,  and  produced  .5i  lbs. 
feeder,  but  in  general,  also,  a  greater  value  for  their,  ^f  ^^^i  Up(,„  applying  the  impartial  and  unde- 
consumption.lfor  the  quantity  offood  they  consurael  I  ^.j^ting  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  above  result,  we 
than  slow  feeding  animals."  On  this  subject  I  once  i,^]|  fl^j  ^^^^^  the  Arlington  long  woolled  breed 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  "a  disposition  to  fat-  ^,p[j  ^  pound  of  wool  to  every  14  lbs.  7  oz.  gross 
ten  at  an  early  age,  a  point  of  excellence  zealously,  ■„g,j,j,t_anj  jj^^t  the  old  country  kind  yield  only  a 
sought  for  in   England,  where  husbandry  labours  p,,ynd  of  wool  for  every  30  lbs]  gross  weight.  "  It 


materi.al  „,j]]  jjg  remembered  that  Badger  produced  a  pound 
of  wool  for  10  lbs.  12  oz.  of  gross  weight — a  result 
wliich,  if  my  information  he  correct,  is  not  exceed- 
ed in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Signed,  WM.  H.  FOOTE. 

Hayfield,  nth  May,  180S. 

The  celebrated  and  favourite  ewe.  bred  at  Ar- 
lington, called  Mary  Colston,  (of  which  a  portrait 
not  exceed  100  liis.  in  gross 
(  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  more 


are  chiefly  performed  by  horses,  is  not  ol 
consequence  to  New  England  farmers,  when  oxen 
for  the  draught  and  cows 'for  the  dairy,  constitute 
their  most  interesting  stock."*  I  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  our  farmers  have  had  experience 
of  heifers  entering  into  their  third  year,  and  grazing 
in  rich  pastures,  becoming  fat  for  the  butcher  in 
the  same  season,  on  grass  alone.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
remarks,  that  the  propensity  to  fatten  at  an  early 

age,  is  a  sure  proof  that  an  animal  wUl  fatten  spee-|has  been  taken,)   did 
dily  at  any  other  period  of  life.     It  is  a  remark  ofj  weight,  and   sheared 

Mr.  Marshall,  "that  a  cow  may  be  so  constitution- 1  than  nine  inches  in  length.  She  appeared  like  a. 
ed  as  to  convert  her  aliment  into  milk,  while  milk  moving  mass  of  wool,  the  legs  concealed,  and  the 
is  continued  to  be  drawn  from  her,  and,  when  the  [head  alone  giving  animation  to  the  object, 
draught  is  stopped,  to  convert  the  same  current  ofl  In  1807  and  1808,  sheep  of  the  home  breeds  and 
chyle  into  fat."  And  we  may  well  suppose,  that  of  large  size,  were  shown  for  the  premium  cups, 
cows  possessing  the  faculty  of  converting  their  food :  particularly  a  lamb  bred  by  Col.  Tayloe,  of  Mount 
into  milk  so  rich  as  to  yield  an  extraordinary  qu»"-'  ^'-y,  which  weighed  alive,  at  1  year  old,  180  lbs. 
tity  ol  butter,  woula.  •(vucu  ..i.^..  -»-  ..vicrf  .io.,..,  rx^„„.  .„„  ume  a^\jr.  vini  and  a  lUr.  toung,  two 
■mdin  a  higher  degree,  than  cows  which  had  given ^  very  respectable  Englishmen,  who  had  been  sl.ep- 
1  thin  milk,  on  the  same  quantity  of  food.  This  pre-|liercS  in  Europe,  volunteered  their  services  to  show 
Uents  another  and  very  weighty  motive,  to  cherish  j  the  tianner  of  European  shearing.  Formerly,  the 
landpropagate  that  breed  of  cattle  of  which  the ,  habit  ^-as,  to  seize  and  bind  the  animal,  as  if  for 
cows  are  so  productive  of  butter.   pj^j^jjjj^,(j 


SHEEP— No.  4. 
Mb.  Editor, 

At  the  Ariington  Sheep  Shearing  of  1806,  I  ex_ 

ed  a  year  old  lamb,  bred   from  my  improved 

Persian,  which  was  much  admired.     He  was  alter 

to  improve  and  increase  a  superior  stock,  whether |Shearmg  was   lu  lus.  u. 

for  their  own  use  or  for  sale.  ,„     tt        K°i§»vV  came  Mr  Foote's  Badger,  of  the  Arlington 

I  have  mentioned  MarshaUs  opinion  of  the  HT-li^Jl'^.^Xd  race,  obtaining  the  premium,  though 


fordshirc  breed  of  cattle,  taking  all 


in   all,  as  the  long  w( 
after  shown  a; 


a  lusty  fellow  then  kneeled  upon  the 
gliiig  creature,  and  fell  to  work  choppyig 
and  flesh  together;  and.  by  way  of  finish- 
ing on  SI  accomphshed  a  work,  left  to"  the  tail  a 
bunch  ory-t  of  wool,  like  the  tail  of  a  lion.  This 
was  consiw-ed  a  matter  of  taste,  and  for  the  animal 
to  keep  oflOie  flies  i\  ith. 

Since  thi(,arbarian  custom  has  ceased,  the  sheep 
■  without  the  slightest  confinement; 
y  and  neatly  shaved  off,  by  passing 
.  ,  d  and  round  the  body — and  with 
this  sUavmg,Vere  is  no  usury  taken  of  flesh 
blood.  \ 

Jh'"  rritlX  "'^  ^''^  American  fabric  shown 
at  the  Arhngtoi\!  „       o. 

a  Miss  Field,  of  V'^'' 


are  now 
the  wool  cli 
the  shears  r 


best  in  Great  Britain.     And  Sir  John  Sinclair 

remark. ..„    ,■      .r       i       l- 

ed  to  the  butcher,  to  the  dairy  and  to  the  plough  or 


ainst  a  sheep  of  very  large  size.     Badger 


remar^i^r-t^t  a  l^reed  of  cattle  equally  we,,  aUapt-j^s^uy  00  Ibs^l..  ^^^^^X'^^  ^ 

..rt,  IS  no  where  to  be  met  with,"  says,  "perhaps i indeed   a  ^Ije^P  » j^nC^tt"  'l^l^ 
,he  Herefordshire  cattle  approach  the  nearest  |o ;  Ba«  ^^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
hat   perfect   state   of    any  of   the  larger   ^''-f''^-  l"::i::rVir«"s'" sold,  shortly  Lfter  his  exhibition. 


learing,  was  adjudged  to 
a  .viiss  ■■  !^'"'  -  Vfax  county,  who  spun  and  wove 

uUled      n^'''^  "   '"•'""y   th,ng-a  piece  of 
jeans  twilled,  ana ^  „„^.;„„,„,i  ,„  ,u..  d..../:j.  _.  _/• 

the  United  States, 
pendence. 

^^*ome  kind  of  American  ma- 
:,A\.  as  a 


id.     He  was 


and  we 


Let 
of 


.....   periect    _-         ^ 

I'hey  arrive  soon  to  maturity,  and  are  fit  lor  labour, 

but  it  is  a  different  variety  of  the  same  breed  that ,  .^  y..".--^^^^^^  j,     Mr.  Foote, 

is  preferred  for  the  dairy^     At  '^e  last  cattle  show  ulool^^o^er  a  toh^^^^  deservedly'  esteemed  as  a 
atBilghton,!  saw  a  bull  ^"d  heifer  of  the  Heie-^  Hay  heW,a^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
fordshire  breed-stately  animals,  sent  ty  Admiral |m_o^stjuccessuua„r^  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 

woolled,  when  compared  with  the 


Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  (a  native  of  Massachusetts,)  to  the, 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Agriculture.     The  heiler  Arlington  Ion, 


was  very  large  an<l  of  fine   form;  but  her  bag  was 
very  sm"all,  and  her  teats,  clustering  together,  were 

»  Mass.  Agr.  Repository  and  Journal,  No.  3,  vol.  7. 


sheep  of  this  and  other  countries. 


*  Address  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society 
at  Brighton,  Oct.  1822. 


S  presented  to  the  President  of 

It  was\*^  "'*"""  °"  "'"^  '^'^y  °^  '""^^^ 

.■V'iiai'v  for  the  guests  at  the 
meetings  to  appear  r,^^^-j^j_^j^^      ' 

nufactures,howeverX|.  ^,,  ,  compliment  to  the 

'"  t  rc,';;?n  and".^"-  «f  ^^''^^'  ^  waistcoat, 
a  watch  chain,  and  rt  ^^^^^^^  procure  any 
thni'^  else,  would   cut'         „  i^  "  "'^  ""J 

}.^  „  '.,  .,  .,„  ^ane  from  (he  fiirest,  as 
being   of   the   tionie  cnr  „  ' 

.-  "  •  fi  o.,.  ,-,^.11,1  rt*^"^-  ^u*^"  "■^'■e  those 
times;   in  tliesc,  couiu  n  ^ 

mount  the  wiifurm  of  inA  , 
I  just  laid  down  my  pc 
my  friend,  your  friend,  ay 
Barton,  vice  president  of  ' 
find  it  so  much  to  the  purpV 
tions,  that  I  will  conclude  thr 


million  of  Americans 
pnce? 
peruse  a  letter  from 


country's   fri-  nd^ 

galley  Society,  and 

my  communicB' 

aber  by  enclosing 


\ 
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it  to  \ou  lor  (Hiblication,  witli  tlie  re iiiaikable  speci- 
men of  South  Aiiierii;in  wool,  which  it  contains — 
Wtd  am,  Very  truly,  yours, 

'  G.  \V.  P.  CUSTIS. 

Arlington  House,  June  10,  18^5. 

Dear  Sir,  Sprin^dale,  G(/i  Junf,  1«25. 

Knowing  the  interest  whicli  you  have  always  felt 
for  the  improvement  of  our  native  sheep,  I  enclose 
Tou  a  sample  of  wool  sent  from  the  old  province  of 
Leo  Pay,  in  upper  Peru.  I  liave  not  been  able  to 
gain  anv  information,  whatever,  in  relation  either 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  animal  produc- 
ins;  this  weol,  or  the  ([uantity  yielded  annually. — 
The  facility  with  whirh  you  can  acquire  the  know- 
ledge desired,  from  the  officers  of  the  navy,  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  induce  you  to  seek  for  it.  I  think  it 
histhly  probable,  the  silken  texture  of  the  Peru, 
mingled  with  the  lorn;  wool  of  Arlington,  would 
produce  a  very  valuable  variety.  If  you  join  me  in 
this  impression,  may  not  you  render  lasting  services 
by  making  the  experiment,  when  practicable. 
Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

WM.  M.  BARTON. 
G.  W.  P.  CusTis,  Esq. 


REMARKS  ON  LORAIN'S  HUSBANDRY. 

Dear  Sir,  v>/)rirt?-rfa/e,  jMay  15,  1825. 

I  was  not  apprized  of  tlie  publication  by  Carey  & 
Lea,  of  Mr.   Lorain's  agricultural  work,  entitled 


of  buckwhe.-it.  Disappointed,  his  characteristic  per- 
severance forsook  him,  and  the  experiment  was  not 
followed  up,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  two  or  three 
applications,  or  by  one  with  shallow  ploughing. 

\Vlien  I  first  commenced  this  system,  it  was  in  a 
field  upon  which  there  was  an  immense  growth — it 
was  literally  covered,  and  my  [)lough  horses  fed 
from  the  tops  of  the  oats  without  stooping.  The 
ploughs  entered  almost  to  the  beams,  and  (he  mass, 
with  the  end  of  the  chain,  wys  completely  concealed 
beneath  the  new  surface.  Of  t!ie  many  who  saw 
this  ojieration  going  on,  there  were  few  who  did 
not  protest — some  said  it  was  giving  a  certaintj-  for 
an  uncertaintj'^ — some,  a  crop  in  existence  for  one 
anticipated — others,  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  was 
worth  tw'o  in  the  bush,  Jxc.  All,  however,  who  saw 
it,  in  common  with  myself,  watched  the  eOect  with 
some  solicitude.  Our  very  open  winter  which  fol- 
lowed, set  in  early,  and  I  soon  had  it  in  my  power 
to  anlicipate  the  result — I  saw  the  error  I  had 
conuiiilted  in  ploughing  too  deep,  "thereby  turning 
up  too  much  poor  sod;  '  and  in  too  mncli  cultivation, 
'■thereby  checking  fermentation."  My  crop  was 
such  a  one  as  the  fields  had  averaged  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Con- 
vinced that  the  error  was  in  mvself,  and  tliat  if  na 


free  from  the  taste  of  that  (to  most.)  unpalatable 
herb.  Without  being  able,  or  attempting  to  ac- 
cou.t  for  the  fact,  I  submit  it  for  general  informa- 
tion, through  the  Farmer,  and  would  be  gratified  in 
having  a  reason  assigned  for  the  circumstance.     M. 


MEADE'S  BARN  YARD. 

A  F.tRM  YARD  is  SO  intimately  connected  with  the 
farm  itself,  and  so  esseuti.il  to  its  prosperity,  con- 
centring all  its  product,  whether  animal  or  vegela 
ble,  as  to  make  it  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  have 
it  situated  and  constructed  with  relation  to  such 
connection,  as  well  as  to  its  size,  divisions,  and  other 
economy,  so  that  it  may  be  the  c.-.pacious,  com- 
fortable, secure,  and  convenient  receptacle  of  every 
animal  and  all  the  provender  of  the  farm.  Uni- 
formity should  always  be  presericd  when  not  at  the 
expense  of  convenience;  so  in  our  leisure  hours  we 
may  delight  in  the  survey  of  our  labours.  'I'he  ex- 
pediency of  bringing  together  all  the  produce  of  a 
farm,  and  securing  it  in  such  manner  as  to  facilili.tc 
the  labour  of  a  considerable  portion  of  (he  year, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  practical  farmer,  and  will 
also  bear  the  test  of  plain  reason.  The  farm  yard 
should  be  considered  as  a  most  valuable  part  of  (he 


ture  had  not  been  checked  the  result  would  have  husbandman's  capital,  and  will  bear  an  intere--.t  jutt 
been  different,  I  continued  the  experiment,  and  in  proportion  to  its  adaptation  to  the  o-eneral  pur- 
could  now  show  you  a  field  of  forty  acres,  upon  poses  of  the  farm.     A  great  savin»-  of  labour,  if  we 


which  it  was  made  last  year,  of  most  beautiful  wheat; 
will  venture  to  say  it  will  yield  several  hundred 


"Nature  and  Reason  harmonized  in  the  Practice  of  I  bushels  more  than  usual.  I  have  made  experiments 
Husbandry, '  until  I  saw  a  republication  of  the  13th!  with  buckwheat,  millet, oats, and  corn — sowed  three 
chapter  in  the  American  Farmer.  I  am  much  pleas- j  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  prcfer- 
ed  to  find  Mr.  Lorain  has  taken  up  the  subject  of!  ring  the  oats  to  any  other  grain,  for  the  purpose  of 
deep  ploughing,  and  green  dressing,  and  particular- ]  green  dressm 


ly  so,  when  I  find  his  opinions  so  fullj'  accord  with 
my  own,  in  relation  to  that  matter. 

The  several  years  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
application  of  green  crops,  teaches  me  that  with  ju- 
dicious  management,   they  afford  the   farmer  the 


How  few  farms  there  are,  sir,  that  have  not  upon 
them  some  fertile  land,  some  low  marshy  place,  or 
some  rich  pocosin,  (as  described  by  Mr.Custis,  in 
the  7(h  vol.  of  the  Farmer,)  that  would  produce  an 
immense   growth  of  oats.     If  the  oats  were  sown 


best  means  of  renovating  exhausted  land — and  with  upon  these  spots  early  in  June — cut  when  in  head 

the  barn-yard  manure  that  can  be  made  on  -very  hauled  to  the  poor  land,  and  immediately  plough- 
farm,  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  green  grovth,  the  ed  under,  what  astonishing  changes  could,  in  a  few 
most  impoverished  and  ungenerous  soil,  can  be  years,  be  exhibited  in  our  tide-water  country,  and  at 
made  in  an  astonishingly  short  period,  a  lijcral  and  how  much  less  expense  than  that  incurred  by  remov- 
productive  one.  Those  opposed  to  everything  like,ing  and  settling  the  forests  of  the  west.  The  total 
iimovation,  in  a  system  supported  by  thepractice  of  expense  of  manuring  the  forty  acres  spoken  of,  was 
fifty  years,  tell  you  of  unsuecessVul  (xperiments' only  (wo  shillings  per  acre,  or  thirteen  dollars  and 
they  have  made;  or  meet  30U   with  tie  fact,  that  thirty  three  cents, 


Gen.  Washington,  who,  it  is  well  knovn,  was  zea 
loHs,  enterprizing.  and  pirseverin;;  as  1  farmer,  sovv 
ed  upon  his  MountVernon  tract,  eight/  or  a  hundrei 
acres   of    buckwheat,   which    was  turned    under. 


Mf.  Lorain  was  opposed  to  the  deep  cultivation 
of  maize,  but  I  presume  was,  as  most  of  our  prac 
tica'  '■  '  '  ' 


were  to  descend  to  particulars,  might  be  demon- 
strated in  the  proper  use  of  a  judicious  farm  yard; 
for  it  may  without  doubt  be  asserted,  that  in  tiie 
course  of  the  year,  not  one  hour  need  be  lost  where 
there  is  sufficient  shelter  to  labour  under.  This 
establishment  contains  about  ii  acres  of  ground, 
and  is  sufficiently  large  for  farms  of  from  3' to  tiOO 
acres  of  open  land;  less  ground,  of  course,  would 
answer  for  the  smaller  farm;  but  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  an  abundance  of  room  for  stock, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  wagons  and  carts  going 
to  and  from,  is  far  above  the  loss  of  a  sm:;ll  bit  of 
ground.  This  acre  and  one-half  is  an  oblong;  when 
divided,  forms  two  squares;  the  first  for  the  stable, 
cow  shed,  corn  shed,  horse  pen.  hog  pen,  and  corn 
house,  on  which  the  former  are  all  de|)cndent,  save 
the  corn  shed,  which  is  the  supplier;  these  divisions 
being  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  corn  liouse 
renders  the  feeding  at  all  times  convenient,  but 
especially  in  bad  weather;  and  the  circumstance  of 
taking  a  view  of  the  whole  from  one  or  two  points 
is  very  gratifying.  The  second  square  brings  into 
connection  the  hay,  corn  fodder. 


up 


anil  proved  totally  unavailing  and  abortive.  It  is  ground,  and  is  pursued  by  most  of  our  experienced 
true,  if  I  am  not  misinlormed,  tha'  Gen.  Washing-  northern  fanners,  is  to  break  up  deep,  and  cultivate 
ton  did  plough  under  a  considaable  growth  of:  shallow,  thus  avoiding  and  leaving  uninjured  all 
buckwheat,  without  any  visible    tfect  whatever. —  ''      ■  .... 

Siniiiar  experiments  have  beei  made  by  many 
others  (by  myself  for  one,)  wih  siindar  results. — 
But  granting  this,  it  by  no  mc^ns  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment that  can  be  wiili  propiety  wielded  against 
the  opinion  promulgated  by  3r.  Lorain,  and  corro- 
borated by  my  own  reasoniig  and  experience.  It 
may  as  reasonably  be  oliei^d  as  a  support  to  an  as- 
sertion made  by  Mr.  Loi'in  in 


,   .  -  1 1     .      ,.1        ,         ,      '■  .       I ^^.."..  '^^  ...»_,,  v.^.  11  .uuii.  I,  straw,  &c.  of  the 

1  farmers  are,  favourable  to  the  deep  breaking  harn  yard,  with  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  of 
of  corn  land.     The  system,  which  has  gamed  their  respective  departments,  which  receive  their 

supply  of  \vater  by  passing  through  the  vacant 
ground  of  the  corn  house  yard  through  gates  to  the 
pond;  but  this  trouble  should  be  avoided  by  obtain- 
ing, if  possible,  a  supply  of  w.tc  r  in  the  yard,  for 
the  saving  of  manure,  &c.  There  is  a  thorough 
internal  communication  for  carts  and  wagons  from 
one  division  to  the  other,  preventing  the  necessity 
of  going  beyond  its  bounds  into  the  mud,  or  travel- 
ling, perhaj/s,  around  one.  two,  or  three  sides  to  get 


the  deeper  roots  of  the  corn,  and  exposing  the  soil 
less  to  a  drying  sun.  The  shallow  cultivation  is 
followed  by  many  of  them,  with  what  may  be  terni- 
■3d  the  levelling  one — that  is,  reducing  the  ground 
to  one  common  surface,  with  cultivators,  or  small 
harrows,  after  each  ploughing. 
A: 


s  my  principal  object  in   writing,  was  to  pointjinto  another  pen.     If  it  h,-.  objected  tliere  are  too 

,,  ,    ,  ,,      <'"*'  '[  '"/">'  P''"e'''  the  advis.ibihty    of  farmers  of  many  gates,  it  must  be  oliserved,  that  much  con- 

«»m.  .h.  n,       r       11    ,f„llv  r  ^"""'i^':  f',''''   °'  j"*^  poor  lands,  adopting  the  fertilizing  system  recom-  venienee  cannot  be  had  without  additional  expense; 

same  chapter,  to  which  ffully_ respond,  •■that  a  thin  mended  by  Mr.  Lorain;  and  as  I  am  at  the  close  of  a  gate  or  two  in  the  middle  of  a  farm  yard  nrcvents 

my  sheet,  I  must  desire  you  to  beheve  me,  ■■  ■        „.         ...  ..      ■     .    1 

Respectfully,  yours, 
J.  S.  Skinnek,  Esq.  WM.  M.  BARTON. 


soil  should  not  be  plouihed  deep  when  the  vegeta- 
tion is  turned  under  it.i>reparatory  to  a  wheat  crop." 
V\'hen  a  crop,  howei-r  prodigious  it  may  be, is  turn 
•d  under  such  a  depn, either  lermentation  is  destroy 
ed,  or  so  much  poo'  soil  is  placed  above  the  ferment 


-  Farm,  near  Pliiladelphia. 


ing  matter,  into  >hich  its  fertilizing  properties  have  |  To  the  Editor, 

to  extend,  that  pgood  effect  ought  not  to  be  expected  j  It  is  an  important  fact  to  dairy  farmers,  tested  by 
the  first  exper-nent— one  or  two  repetitions  are  nc- 1  several  in  this  vicinity,  that  cows  turned  into  a  pas- 
cessary  to  mike  it  visible.  Into  Ibis  error  I  have j ture  in  the  morning,  in  which  there  is  considerable 
but  little  d-ubt  Gen.  Washmgion  fell.  An  advo-j  garlic,  and  removed  before  noon  for  the  remainder 
«ate  for  dey  plouglnng,  and  sanguine  in  his  expec-  |of  the  day,  into  a  pasture  that  is  free  from  it,  or  fod 
tations  of  Jie  result,  he  jdaced  too  great  a  quantity  dered  where  such  pasture  is  not  to  be  had,  tlitir 
"•1  poor  sanlover,perhaps,what  was  a  stinted  growth  I  milk,  and  of  course  the  butter  made  from  it.  will  be 


the  necessity  of  tr  ivelliiig  around  it;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  three  more  facilitates  the  passage  of 
stock  to  water,  or  to  their  different  pastures,  without 
mingling  with  each  other.  The  whole  is  surroumied 
by  a  lane  which  has  the  double  effect  of  confining 
within  a  small  eomp.iss,  all  the  stock,  or  serving  as 
an  outlet  (o  the  p  istiire  of  difl'ereiit  lots  and  fields. 
The  farmer,  too,  in  passing  around  the  yard  on 
horseback,  has  a  view  of  any  business  going  on, 
stock  feeding,  &c.,  across  the  yard,  in  front,  or 
through  the  course  of  the  gates,  length'vise,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  when  time  docs  not  permit 
a  more  intimate  oxaniinutlon. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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REFERENCES. 

A.  Shelter,  on  locust  posts,  and  stone  wall  from 
5  to  6  feet  high,  10  feet  wide,  with  a  shingle  roof, 
60  feet  square.  One-half  the  shelter  is  sufficient  for 
12  milch  cows,  to  which  it  is  appropriated;  the 
other  half  secures  their  provisions,  which  of  the 
rough  kind,  is  scattered  over  the  yard  to  make  them 
dry  and  comfortable  in  any  part  of  it;  of  the  better 
hort,  such  as  hay,  soft  corn,  bran,  &c.,  is  put  in 
racks  or  troughs  touching  the  walls. 

B.  Stable,  40  by  .^30  feet,  of  stone  work,  having 
15  stalls,  and  a  ciitting  room  in  the  middle,  holding 
12  or  15  loads  of  hay  in  the  loft  which  has  a  lath 
lloor.  in  order  to  give  the  new  hay  as  much  air  as 
possible. 

C  Corresponding  to  the  cow  house  shelter  A., 
the  half  of  which  is  used  for  ])utting  away  corn  in 
the  .shuck,  to  be  handled  in  bad  ^veather;  the  other 
half  holds  the  shucks,  which  are  principally  used 
after  the  chief  manure  hauling  in  the  spring,  the 
corn  stalks  having  been  exhausted  with  the  major 
part  of  the  straw.  At  other  seasons  these  shelters 
are  usefid  in  stowing  little  crops  under,  and  atibrd- 
ing  ample  room  (o  make  st;ikes  and  caps,  and  do  a 
variety  of  jobs  widl  known  to  farmers. 

D.  Frame  building-,  covering  a  horsemill  and 
wheat  machine,  which  are  now  out  of  use;  but  the 
house  is  well  situated  for  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses, as  an  appendage  to  the  large  barrack  it  ad- 
joins. From  the  experience  I  have  had  of  this 
machinery,  a  word  may  be  said  to  the  advantage  of 
farmers  who  are  apt  to  adopt  novelties  on  report. 
I  have  worked  a  wheat  machine  of  4  liorse  power 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  by  diligent  attention, 
have  succeeded  in  working  it  to  advantage;  a  horse- 
mill  in  like  manner,  for  three  or  four  years,  which 
was  a  great  convenience  and  saving;  but  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  order 
and  make  it  profitable,  is  greater  than  any  farmer 
can  bestow  wlio  is  not  willing  to  devote  all  his  time 
t*  absolute  drudgery;  to  such  as  unite  ingenuity 


with  uncommon  industry,  well  erected  machinery 
may  be  advantageous;  but  a  farm  on  a  moderate 
scale,  say  from  2  to  3  or  400  acres  of  open  land,] 
having  4  or  8  hands,  and  not  requiring  the  aid  of 
an  overseer,  cannot  often  be  benefited  by  such  ma- 
chines. It  is  only  when  hind  enough  is  cultivated 
to  produce  generally  2  or  8000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  manager,  who  may  be  capable 
of  attending  to  it,  that  a  wheat  machine  would  be 
advisable;  well  attended,  they  not  only  have  the 
advantage  over  treading,  as  to  the  quantity  gotten 
out,  but  save,  I  believe,  at  least  5  or  6  per  cent. 
Money  is  thrown  away  on  a  machine  having  less 
than  four  horse  power.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  the 
attention  of  farmers  to  examine  into,  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  if  a  machine  is  not  properly  ma- 
naged, an  immense  loss  is  sustained,  much  more 
than  in  careless  treading,  which  may  be  fairly  es- 
timated at  10  per  cent. 

E.  A  treading  floor,  44  feet  square,  in  the  centre 
of  a  barrack  44  by  90,  with  high  shed  set  on  locu.st 
posts,  the  body  plain  frame  work  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions to  hold  1500  bushels  wheat  in  the  .straw; 
the  pitch  of  the  shed  admit  of  loaded  wagons  passing 
in  and  through  the  treading  yard;  the  height  of  the 
shed  surrounding  the  frame  work,  remlers  the 
act  of  unloading  easy  and  rapid,  either  at  the  end 
or  side.  The  cost  of  this  building  was  but  600 
dollars,  which  answers  for  wheat,  rye,  &.C.,  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  granary,  as  useful  a  purpose  as  a 
much  more  costly  building. 

G.  G.  Rows  of  hay  stacks,  convenient  to  horses 
and  sheep,  and  leaving  abundant  room  fur  a  team 
to  manoeuvre  between  them  and  the  barrack. 

H.  (Jranary,  26  feet  square,  with  4  doors;  tlie 
convenience  of  which  is  manifest  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  wind  in  running  wheat  through  the  fan. 

I.  I.  Shelter  for  straw  and  stalks,  dividing  the 
cow  yard  from  vhe  barn  yard,  10  liict  wide,  12  feet, 
high,  covered  with  straw.  When  the  straw  fromj 
the  treading  yard  is  put  under  this  shcit -r,  the  cattlej 
are  also  fed,  as  there  are  very  high  straight  racks ' 


on  the  side  of  the  shelter  next  the  cattle  to  support 
the  straw  in  a  body,  and  feed  the  stock  A  circular 
shelter  for  straw,  where  the  ground  suits,  would 
have  additional  advastases,  and  the  shelter  to  the 
right  a\id  left,  be  used  for  stowing  away  corn  stalks; 
the  savmg  of  labour  in  this  particular,  I  find  to  be 
very  jreit. 

J.  Sheep  yard,  with  a  shelter,  communicating 
with  lots  ftr  ewes  and  lambs. 

K.  Yari  for  the  main  stock  of  cattle,  which 
should  ahvVys  be  very  roomy,  since  there  is  a 
greater  mistire  of  small  and  great,  weak  and  strong, 
than  in  any  ajher  pen.  If  the  ground  is  not  formed 
by  nature  for^  convenient  pen,  it  should  be  raised 
on  the  rack,  Vnd  shelter  sides  declining  to  the 
centre,  to  keepVhe  stock  high  and  dry;  the  manure 
will  naturally  iiiline  to  the  middle,  where  the  bulk 
of  which  will  lA  most  easily  taken  from;  the  corn 
stalks  which  areVlways  first  fed  will  soon  prevent 
the  cattle  from  feUing  any  inconvenience  in  cross- 
ing the  middle  of  r\e  pen  in  very  wet  seasons. 

L.  A  shelter,  on  Vust  posts,  6  feet  high  and  8 
feet  wide,  weatherl^arded  on  the  outside,  and 
covered  with  straw;  Ivt  it  should  be  a  good  thatch. 

M.  Part  of  the  sameVard  and  shelter,  divided  off 
for  young  cattle  to  be  k\pt  Irom  the  bull  until  three 
years  old. 

N.  A  square  covered  4»ck  giving  feed  to  three 
pens.  \ 

O.  Pen  and  shelter,  an  oi^side  situation,  as  work 
oxen  are  frequently  called  \)t.  A  much  greater 
abundance  of  corn  stalk  foddeiis  given  to  the  work 
oxen;  having  less  time  to  feed  ti^in  the  other  cattle, 
they  get  the  best  of  it  in  a  shoiier  time,  and  the 
other  cattle  are  permitted  to  occuV  their  pen  when 
they  are  at  ivork. 

P.  Hog  shelter,  which  communi6|tes  with  the 
cattle  pens  by  a  slip-door  through  \he  weather- 
boarding.  Hogs  derive  a  considerably  supply  of 
food  Irom  the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  anl  the  straw 
scattered  about,  and  will  not  get  the  malice  if  they 
are  stoj)ped  out  every  night.     It  is  only  jilvantage.- 
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0U9  to  permit  hogs  the  Uberty  of  the  cattle  yard, 
w  hen  the  food  of  tlie  latter  is  completely  secured 
from  the  dirty  intrusion  of  tlie  former. 

Q.  Pen  for  stall  feeding  beeves  and  fattening 
hogs;  it  admits  of  a  division  in  the  middle.  This 
pen  is  about  60  feet  square,  but  is  not  yet  completed 
for  the  purposes  intended;  it  is  lo  be  paved  with 
llat  Umestone  'iO  feet  out  from  two  ol  its  sides, 
leaving  20  feet  in  the  middle,  unpaved,  for  the  ma- 
nure to  be  collected;  the  pavement  will  have  a  de- 
olivity  to  the  centre;  there  w  ill  be  good  shelters  to 
the  north  west,  and  a  security  lor  several  loads 
of  leaves  to  be  put  up  dry  in  tlie  fall,  as  a  supply  of 
warm  and  wholesome  bedding  will  be  given  every 
week  or  two,  during  the  winter,  when  the  old  beds 
will  be  thrown  into  the  manure  sink.  Fattening 
eatUe  may  to  advantage  be  led  lavishly  witli  corn 
.when  hogs  follow  them. 

R.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  this  newly  adopted 
Baode  of  keeping  my  horses,  that,  had  I  not  already 
a  stable,  I  would  never  build  one.  It  is  true,  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  great  quantity  of  hay 
above  the  horses'  heads,  under  the  same  shelter,  is 
a  great  convenience;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
■inconvenience  of  cleaning  after  a  dozen  horses,  or 
suffering  the  manure  to  accumulate,  carrying  it  out 
at  stated  periods,  is  to  me  more  than  a  balance, 
for  I  can  haul  four  loads  out  of  an  open  pen  sooner 
than  one  from  the  stable.  A  covered  rack  or  racks 
is  situated  as  hear  the  centre  oi'  a  pen  60  or  70  feet 
squnre  as  may  siJit  the  inclination  of  the  ground, 
larii;e  enough  to  bold  from  one  to  two  loads  of  hay, 
fodder,  or  straw;  10  feet  by  i20  is  a  good  size,  from 
10  to  !2  !eet  high  m  the  body,  with  a  secure  cover 
over  Ijciist  posts  or  stone  pihars;  the  racks  are 
placed  y  itiiin  the  posts,  and  form  a  manger  between 
the  bottom  of  them,  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  same  height,  which 
surrounds  the  posts,  so  that  no  hay,  &c.  can  be  lost 
by  a  constant  pulling  from  the  ruck  that  is  at  all 
palatable.  A  division  may  be  made  in  the  pen  to 
separate  the  work  horses  from  others,  a  dry  shelter 
to  the  north  west.  This  winter,  two  years,  with 
cornstalk  fodder,  straw,  &c.  I  hauled  out  from  the  pen 
€5  OS  cart  loads  of  manure  made  by  about  12  horses. 
It  is  remarkable  that  they  make  much  finer  manure 
out  of  the  cornstalk  than  do  the  cattle;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  pl;<ying  around 
the  rack,  throwing  and  .scattering  the  stalks  about 
which  are  unbroken,  and  trampling  lliem  to  pieces. 

S.  Corn  house,  with  rooms  in  front  to  beat  out, 
and  put  away  shelled  corn;  and  double  sheds,  for 
carriage,  wagon,  and  farming  utensils  to  be  stowed 
under;  the  corn  room  is  lathed  entirely  up;  but 
since  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  up  the  corn, 
there  has  been  a  necessity  for  a  division  in  tlie 
middle  to  permit  the  air  to  go  through;  otherwise, 
in  a  bulk  of 'i50  barrels,  much  ivould  be  injured. 

T.  A  small  pen  with  a  division,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  driving  animals  into,  on  various  occasions, 
and  for  dili'erent  purposes. 

U.  A  well;  to  be  without  which,  no  farm  yard 
can  be  complete;  which  should  be  situated  to  water 
the  difterent  pens  with  small  troughs,  supplying  the 
larger  ones.  Some  few  may  take  advantage  ol 
running  water.  Cisterns  are  sometimes  very  conve- 
nient; occasionally,  ponds  m.iy  be  made  so.  Driv- 
ing stock  out  to  water  should  be  avoided,  to  save 
trouble  and  manure. 


great  excellence  in  them,  to  have  been  induced  to 
turn  his  attention  to  this  stock,  when  so  many 
others  have  been  placed  before  the  public  eye,  and 
so  highly  extolled.  Whatever  may  have  influenced 
his  choice,  the  public  will  benefit  by  his  labours; 
{f)t  without  any  disparagement  to  tlie  gentlemen 
who  hold  the  original  importations,  a  skilful  grazier, 
such  as  Mr.  Barney,  will  bring  their  merits  forward 
with  every  advantage  to  the  breed. 

The  jjrice  he  paid  for  the  full  blooded  cows  is,  I 
understand,  )ji200  a  piece — and  for  a  bull  calf  $100; 
and  for  degrees  of  blood  less  than  full,  in  propor- 
tion. A  GRAZIKH. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

Sm,  RakigU,  A".  C,  June  7,  !82S. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  my  predictions  last 
fall  have  been  more  than  realized.  I  stated  then 
that  the  crops  of  cotton  had  the  rot,  and  if  the 
disease  was  general  throughout  the  southern  coun 
try,  so  as  to  be  a  short  crop,  the  price  which  we 
should  receive  for  the  short  crop,  would  be  more  than 
could  be  obtained  for  a  full  crop.  I'Vom  the  very 
large  quantity,  over  what  was  ever  planted  before, 
ol  cotton,  in  this  state,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  the 
crop  of  the  present  year  must  be  immense.  We 
have  now  to  pray  for  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
plant,  by  rot  or  other  disease,  provided  toe  injury 
can  be  general  throughout  the  cotton  growing  coun- 
try. 1  have  travelled  a  good  deal  lor  the  last  five 
weeks,  in  this  state,  and  1  lind  that  there  are  two 
acres  in  cotton  for  one  of  corn.  This  may  not  be 
the  case  otl  the  roads,  but  at  all  events  a  great 
scarcity  of  bread  stutis  will  be  certain.  The  crops 
of  wheat  in  this  state,  are  ailectcd  with  the  bug 
partially,  and  in  some  neighbourhoods  entirely  with 
the  rust.  The  crop  of  tobacco,  troin  James  River 
in  Virginia  to  Cape  Fear  in  this  state,  must  certain 
ly  be  a  smaller  one  than  has  been  aimed  at  lor 
these  forty  years.  As  the  planters  of  this  article 
have  been  but  poorly  reivarded  of  late  years,  I 
think  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  obtaining  a 
good  price  for  the  present  year's  crop. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  BOYLAN. 
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DEVON  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

Buttimore,  10/A  June,  1825. 

Mr.  Skikner, 

I  hear  that  Mr.  John  Barney,  of  Port  Penn,  in 
Delaware,  the  celebrated  giazier,  has  fixed  his  at 
tention  on  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle  sent  by  JNlr. 
Coke,  of  Holkham,  to  J\lr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Catoii. 
and  generally  called  the  Coke  Devons.  A  breeder 
•f  such  experience  as  JVlr.  Barney,  must  have  seen 


ON  BORING  FOR  WATER. 

Washington,  Jan.  Slst,  1S25. 
J.  S.  Skinner, 

Sir:  I  send  you  John  Trimble's  essay  on  boring 
for  salt  or  fresh  water.  Mr.  Dulty,  ot  Vv'hccling, 
(Virginia,)  has  bored  about  900  feet  for  salt  water, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  He  works  his  auger 
with  horse  power,  which  very  much  reduces  the  ex- 
pense of  boring.         I  am,  &c. 

DAVID  TRIMBLE. 

T»  the  Editors  of  Ute  JValional  Intelligencer. 
Gentlemen, 

You  have  been  twice  called  upon  lately,  hy  "A 
Farmer,"  for  information  on  the  subject  of  boring 
for  I'lesh  and  salt  water.  He  refers  to  a  paragraph  in 
an  English  paper,  in  which  the  art  of  boring  is  claim- 
ed as  a  recent  discovery  made  in  England;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  we  savat^es  of  the  west  have  had  it  in 
use  for  more  than  tiventy  years  before  it  was  ex- 
ported to  that  kingdom.  We  all  know  that  John 
Bull  has  a  habit  of  claiming  all  useful  inventions  as 
his  own,  and,  therefore,  I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
saw  the  attempt  thus  made  to  impose  the  discovery 
upon  the  world  as  of  British  origin — but  I  am  asto- 
nished that  any  American  should  have  been  inclin- 
ed to  believe,  (as  your  querist  is,) 'that  the  account 
of  boring  is  a  hoax.  The  art  (I  repeat  it,)  has  been 
practiced  uu  the  western    waters  for    more  tlian 


twenty  years;  and,  I  presume,  that  not  less  than 
tivo  hundred  experiments  have  been  made,  termi- 
nating at  various  depths,  of  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred feet.  I  assure  you  and  your  readers,  that  I  was, 
myself,  jointly  with  others,  interested  in  an  experi- 
ment for  salt  water,  in  which  the  boring  terminated 
at  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  was  present  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  operation.  The  original  in- 
ventor is  unknown  to  me,  but  his  discovery  has 
saved  the  western  people  some  milhons  of  dollars, 
by  reducing  the  price  of  salt:  and,  as  the  subject 
is  of  much  importance  to  those  who  are  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  pure  fresh  water  springs  near 
their  dwellings,  I  shall  give  a  hasty  reply  to  j'our  in- 
quiry, hoping,  however,  that  some  one  better  quali- 
fied will  supersede  me,  by  giving  you  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  whole  process. 

In  boring  for  fresh  water,  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  sinking  a  gum  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  as  solid 
rock  would  generally  be  found  near  the  surface; 
but  experiments  for  salt  water  are  usually  made 
along  the  banks  of  large  streams  at  low  water 
mark;  and,  at  such  places,  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  sink  a  gum  through  the  sand  and  gravel 
to  the  rock,  so  as  to  exclude  the  fresh  water,  ^vhich 
i  would  otherwise  defeat  the  operation.  I  shall,  thera- 
fore,  begin  by  describing  the  manner  in  which  gums 
are  prepared  and  sunk,  and  shall  then  describe  the 
auger  and  mode  of  boring. 

The  experiment  is  commenced  with  an  iron  bar, 
(square  or  round,)  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  nearly 
two  inches  in  diameter;  the  point  should  be  of  steel, 
well  hardened,  and  at  the  end  a  strong  loop  must 
be  made  for  the  handle.  W^ith  this  bar  (which  is 
called  the  searcher,  or  searehing  auger.)  the  sand  or 
soil  is  perforated  until  the  point  strikes  the  rock:  it 
is  then  drawn  up  and  measured,  which  gives  the 
length  of  the  g;um  that  must  be  sunk. 

The  gum  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Find  a  poplar  or  sycamore  (the  latter  is  best.)  of 
the  length  required;  it  must  be  4  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  small  end;  saw  both  ends  square,  and  bore  a 
hole  throush  the  centre  of  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Reein  a  funnel  at  one  end,  in  which,  if  a  fire  is  pro- 
perly built,  and  "the  opposite  end  a  little  elevatedj 
the  blaze  will  be  drawn  along  the  hole,  and  en- 
large it  from  end  to  end.  The  fire  may  be  fed  by 
putting  in  small  poles  or  split  wood,  and  the  log 
must  be  rolled  over  from  time  to  time,  to  equalize 
the  action  of  the  blaze,  until  a  calibre  is  formed  of 
not  less  than  3  feet— Sj  feet  is  better.  If  it  burns 
too  fast  at  the  ends,  slack  the  fire  with  water. 

The  gum  (such  is  the  name  it  now  takes.)  is  care- 
fully hauled  to  tiic  place  where  the  experiment  is 
intended  to  be  made:  a  strong  iron  hoop  should  be 
driven  on  the  small  end  to  prevent  it  from  cracking 
when  the  head  is  wedged.  A  few  feet  may  be  dug 
in  the  {;TOund  at  the  place  perforated  with  the 
searcher,  and  the  small  end  of  the  gum  is  laid  over 
it.  A  strons,-  frame,  with  four  perpendicular  posts 
firmly  braced  and  »\  ell  fastened  in  ground  or  tnud 
sills,  is  then  planted  at  the  hole,  and  the  gum  is  ele- 
vated until  it  is  brought  to  an  exact  perpendicular; 
in  which  position  it  must  be  kept  while  sinking,  and 
great  care  is  required  at  the  commencement  to  pre- 
vent it  from  working  obliquely,  A  strong  platform 
must  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  gum,  with  pro- 
jecting beams  covered  vvitli  plank,  leaHiig  a  square 
of  about  three  feet  over  (he  centre,  through  which 
the  interior  operation  is  conducted. 

A  mnd  auger  with  irt«-.v,  is  then  used,  to  cut  and 
draw  up  the  sand  and  gravel,  which  must  be  thrown 
on  the  plillbrm,  the  weight  of  which  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  force  the  gum  down. 

I  shall  refer  your  readers  to  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  where  they  may  find  a  description  of 
the  stone  chisel  and  sand  auger  with  bags.  The  pa- 
tents were  granted  to  Mr.  Richard  Deering,  of 
Greenup  county,  Kentucky,  and  his  description  and 
directions  how  to  use  them  will  be  better  uadec; 
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stood  Ihnn  mine  The  pioctss  is  coiitiiiued  with 
the  sand  au;;ei'  until  the  gum  sinks  to  the  rock. 

A  tube,  t  r  coiiCuctcr.  is  (hen  n.adc,  bv  getting  a 
log  as  loi!^  as  the  gum.  and  about  9  or  1-2  u.ches  in 
diameter,  ILiourIi  v, Inch  a  hole  must  be  bored  of 
not  less  th;-,n  six  inches  in  calibre;  and  thus  prepar- 
ed, it  must  he  put  in  the  gum  and  plumn^ed  to  its 
centre.  And  an  auger  is  then  made,  similar  to 
those  used  in  blowing  rocl;s,  \viih  a  square  shank, 
less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  twehe 
inches  long.  On  (he  end,  a  .screw  is  cut.  which  is 
firmlj'  screwed  into  a  socket  formed  on  the  end  oi'  a 
similar  bar.  which  should  be  about  tivche  leet  in 
length;  on  the  upper  end  of  this  bar.  which  is  called 
"the  dickey,"  a  similar  screw  is  cut,  uhich  is,  in 
like  manner,  screwed  into  a  similar  socket,  made 
with  concave  clamps,  which  is  tirmly  rivetted  to  a 
round  pole,  made  of  ash  timber,  twelve  ieet  in 
length  and  about  tivo  inches  in  diameter.  This  is 
called  the  second  joint  of  the  auger,  the  iron  bar 
being  the  first.  On  the  upper  end  of  this  pole,  or 
second  joint,  a  similar  clau'p  is  fasiened,  >vith  a 
screw  upon  it.  which  is  screwed  into  a  socket  las- 
lened  with  clamps  on  another  pole.  This  pole,  or 
joint,  may  be  15  or  iO  feet  long,  and  thus  the  joints 
of  the  auger  may  be  extended  to  any  Itniilh  requir- 
ed. A  short  joint  must  be  made,  of  iron,  with  a 
swivel  at  the  top  and  socket  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
screwed  to  one  ol'  the  joints,  and  a  rope,  of  tvielve 
or  more  feet  in  length  is  fastened  to  the  swivel. 

A  spring-pvlc  is  then  procure<i,  of  twenty  or  more 
feel  in  length,  (pine  is  much  the  hesl.j  the  large 
end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  post,  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground:  a  platform  is  made  on  the  liame  fust 
described,  about  12  or  1.5  feet  above  the  lop  of  the 
gum,  and  a  fulcrum  is  fastened  to  the  frame  about 
.5  feet  above  the  platform:  the  spring-pole  is  placed 
on  it  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  degrees:  and 
the  point  of  the  pole  should  project  over  the  gum. 

The  auger  is  then  let  down  the  six  inch  tube  or 
conductor,  and  susjiende.d  to  the  spriuK  pole  h}'  llie 
i'ope,lhe  pole  be:ng  sprung  down  a  tew  inches,  and 
the  rope  made  fast.  Two  nien  stand  on  the  plat- 
form, facing  each  other,  on  adverse  sides  of  the 
pole  to  spring  it,  and  an  operatci-  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  gum,  (which  should  now  be  covered,)  hold- 
ing the  auaer  gently  in  hand,  and  turning  it  as  the 
pole  sprin:;s  up.  He  must  turn  to  the  right,  or  the 
.joints  will  unscrew,  and  the  j'Uger  must  be  careful- 
ly pluihmed  to  the  centre  of  the  lube  or  conductor, 
^0  as  to  Hork  free  and  not  rub. 

The  auger  first  used  must  have  a  bit  of  about  six 
inches,  and  with  this  the  operator  must  bore  throuoh 
the  soft  shelly  substance  usually  found,  until  he 
comes  to  the  hard  solid  rock,  into  which  he  will 
penetrate  twelve  or  ciglitcen  inches.  The  auger  is 
then  taken  out,  and  the  conductor  also  in  which  it 
was  inserted.  Thus  far  the  sinking  xn.u  borii.'g  may 
be  conducted  with  the  gum  full  of  ivatcr;  but  if 
any  has  risen,  it  must  now  be  pumped  out.  ai;d  a 
head,  previously  made  to  fit  the  bottom  of  fi:e  gum, 
must  be  put  in;  this  may  be  in  Iho  or  more  pieces 
six  inches  thick,  and  in  its  centre  a  round  hole  must 
be  cut,  of  rather  more  than  six  inches  in  dian.eter; 
a  tube  Uiust  be  prepared  long  enouj^h  to  touch  the 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  six  inch  hole,  bored  as 
before  described,  and  to  rise  six  inches  above  the 
interior  head  of  the  gum:  this  tube  musi  be  i.early 
six  inches  in  size,  with  a  hole  3i  inches,  bored 
through  its  centre,  h  must  b.  carelully  wrapped 
with  hemp,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  until  it  hts  the 
hole  in  the  rock  tight  enough  to  require  driving:  il 
must  thtji  be  put  in  the  hole,  and  dri\en  home,  and 
the  joints  and  edges  of  the  head  must  be  wedged 
and  corked  until  all  fresh  water  is  excluded.  '1  his 
must  be  carefully  done,  so  as  to  make  the  heaU 
water- proof,  and  leave  all  last  and  firm;  and  as  this 
is  tlie  most  diliicull  part  of  the  \<hole  ex;K.-riinent,  I 
would  advise  the  uutiertaker  to  have  thi'  work  well 
done  and  eilectuaUy  secureil.     If  ilie  water  is  trou- 


blesome, two  or  more  pumps  may  be  used  to  keep 
it  doivn. 

A  three  inch  bit  (if  the  hole  is  intended  to  be  of 
that  size.)  is  now  screwed  on  the  bar,  and  the  long 
tube  or  conductor  is  again  let  down  and  placed  ex- 
actly on  the  top  of  the  short  tube,  and  the  auger  is 
put  in  and  suspended  to  the  spring-pole,  w  hich  must 
be  gently  sprung,  until  the  auger  is  well  plummcd, 
and  works  free  without  rubbing.  The  conductor 
must  be  well  braced,  so  as  to  keep  it  firndy  U;  its 
perpendicular  position;  and  the  top  head  being  laid 
on  the  gum,  all  is  ready  for  boring. 

'I'he  operator  may  nmv  turn  the  auger,  and  (as 
the  phrase  is,;  begin  to  bore  for  salt  water,  and  may 
bore,  as  inany  have  done,  lor  live  hundred  feet  in 
search  of  it.  If  the  pole  is  projitrly  sprung,  the 
fall  of  the  auger  uill  be  sutiicient  to  perforate  the 
rock;  but  if  hard  places  are  found,  (he  operator 
may  give  son.e  additional  force  to  the  fall,  and 
those  who  are  perlect  in  the  art  oi  boring,  can  do 
so  ^sithout  much  increase  of  muscular  exertion. — 
After  working  a  lew  hours,  the  pole  men  will  find 
the  spring  of  the  pole,  and  will  then  know  how  to 
make  it  v:ork  free  and  easy,  by  changing  its  eleva- 
tion, and  by  moving  the  fulcrum,  if  necessary. 

If  the  auger  is  permitted  to  work  obliquely  at 
first,  the  exi>eriment  will  be  lost — and  therefore  it 
must  be  «ell  handled  at  the  beginning,  and  the  hole 
bored  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twentj'  feet,  upoc  an  ex- 
act perpendicular.  Care  should  be  taken  to  (irevent 
any  substance  Irom  falhng  into  the  hole,  es|)eeial- 
ly  iron  or  steel.  In  the  experiment  which  I  in  part 
superintended,  our  operator  ^\rought  the  auger 
nearly  t^vo  ^veeks  upon  a  single  inch,  and  we  were 
never  able  to  know  whether  his  efforts  were  resist- 
ed bj'  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  or  the  hardness  of 
some  substance  which  had  fallen  into  the  hole. 

it  is  usual  in  salt  water  experiments  to  bore  a  hole 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  course  the 
bit  of  the  auger  must  be  of  that  size,  but  two  and  a 
half  inches  is  common,  and  will  do  nearly  as  well. 
The  bit  must  be  made  by  a  guage,  and  must  be 
guaged  whenever  sharpened.  The  operator  must 
have  four  or  five  of  them,  and  in  boring,  must  be 
changed  every  three  or  four  hours;  because  the 
Iriclion  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  bit.  ^\  hen  a 
fresh  bit  is  put  on,  the  opf  rator  n.ust  work  gently 
until  he  rcenis  the  hole  dow  n  to  the  bottom. 

In  making  the  joints  of  the  auger  as  before  de- 
scribed, the  head  of  the  socket  must  be  sueiled  to 
about  two  inches,  and  a  similar  head  or  shouliic  r 
must  be  made  on  the  screw;  and  these  should  lit 
close  when  the  joints  are  .serened  on.  The  bar 
must  be  square,  from  the  head  or  shoulder  to  the 
clamps,  and  two  screw  drivers  are  required,  the 
hook  of  which  must  lit  the  square  of  the  joints.  In 
drawing  or  returning  the  auger,  one  of  them  is 
hooked  upon  the  lower  joint  and  held  fast,  ant;  tiie 
socket  of  the  upper  joint  is  screwed  oil'  and  on 
\u!h  the  other. 

The  auger  should  always  be  drawn  at  night;  be- 
cause if  any  hard  substance  should  get  in,  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  it  would  perhaps  be  iujpossible  to 
draw  it  up.  When  dra«ii,  ihe  joints  should  be 
placed  in  a  perpcndi-  ular  position,  to  prevent  them 
Irom  springing. 

A  sand  pwnp  must  be  used  every  two  or  three 
feet,  to  draw  out  the  borings.  It  is  made  by  getting 
a  copper  tube  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  a 
vulveis  fixed,  and  at  the  upper  end  a  screw  is  made 
to  tit  the  sockets  of  the  auger  joint.s.  A  hole  is  cut 
in  the  side  of  li.e  tube  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  screw,  and  it  may  then  be  screwed  on  and  h  t 
down,  and  being  filled  by  (en  or  filteen  geutk- 
slrokes,  is  drawn  up  and  emptied.  This  maybe 
done  quicker  an^  easier  by  tying  a  long  rope  to  the 
top  of  the  pun  p,  a  hole  bting  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  rope  breaks,  the  auger  must  be  let 
clown  with  a  hook  scroved  on  to  fish  it  up. 


In  making  experiments,  it  almost  always  happens 
that  one  or  n.ore  streams  of  fresh  wale"r  is  struck 
before  salt  water  is  obtained,  and.  in  such  cases, 
the  fresh  water  must  be  tubed  out  alter  the  boring 
is  tinished.  For  this  purpose,  a  tube  is  made  ol" 
copper,  (with  ,oints  similar  to  those  ol  the  auger,) 
Ihe  calibre  of  which  should  not  f)e  less  than  one 
,  lid  a  half  inches — two  would  be  better.  When  a 
siieam  is  struck  in  boring,  the  auger  is  marked  and 
the  distance  measured,  and  the  tube  must  be  long 
enough  to  descend  below  the  lowi  st  stream  that  is 
piupused  to  be  excluded.  Uelbre  the  tubing  eom- 
n^ences,  the  hole  must  be  tvell  reerned  to  the  proper 
distance;  which  being  done,  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  is  carefully  wraj.ped  with  soft  hemp,  for  two 
or  three  feet,  and  is  then  let  down,  or  rather  press- 
ed down,  until  it  passes  a  few  feet  below  the  stream 
of  Iresh  water. 

The  upper  end  is  wrapped  in  the  same  way,  so 
as  to  fit  the  wooden  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the  gum, 
and  the  plate  of  co])per  should  be  fastened  on  it  and 
nailed  to  the  wooden  tube.  If  this  is  properly  done, 
the  hemp  will  swell  enough  to  make  it  water-tight  at 
both  ends,  and,  il  well  rubbed  with  tallow,  will  last 
lor  many  years.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  should 
be  plugged  w bile  the  workmen  are  fitting  it  in,  and, 
w  lien  all  is  ready,  the  plug  is  drawn,  and  the  salt 
w  i.ttr  rises. 

In  this  description  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
prat  of  the  information  which  you  want.  Some 
non  essentials  have  been  omitted  lor  the  sake  of 
bii  \  it}-,  but  any  workman  91'  common  capacity  will 
sui.ply  them,  when  required,  in  the  course  of  an 
expeiimenl.  You  will  find  some  tautologies  in  read- 
nig,  for  which  I  ofter  an  ajiology  by  saying  that  I 
wanted  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  that  I  have 
i\ritten  hastily  and  have  no  time  to  review  and 
prune. 

The  art  of  boring  is  now  so  well  understood,  that 
persons  of  skill  can  be  hired  to  bore  any  depth,  at 
the  following  prices, and  probably  for  less:  tor  the 
first  'iOO  feet,  'i  dollars  per  foot;  for  the  next  100 
feet,  3  dollars  per  foot;  for  the  next  100  leet.  a  dol- 
lars per  loot;  and  for  the  next  100  feet,  ti  50  or  7 
dollars  per  loot.  At  these  prices  the  undertaker 
boards  and  pays  his  own  hands,  and  the  owner  of 
the  soil  furnishes  the  auger.  And  thus  a  hole  may 
be  bored  500  leel  deep  lor  less  than  li\o  tiiousand 
dollars,  and  1  make  no  doubt  has  been  often  done 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars  by  persons 
using  proper  economy. 

It  is  said  that  some  person,  whose  name  I  have 
not  heard,  has  obtained,  or  is  about  to  obtain,  a 
patent  for  a  mode  of  boring  by  horse  power.  This, 
I  am  sure,  may  be  easily  done;  and  1  have  been 
told  by  an  acquaintance,  that  he  once  saw  an  auger 
at  work  by  water  power,  witli  only  one  hand  to 
manage  it  when  in  operation. 

I  have  no  time  at  present  to  say  any  thing  upon 
the  question  of  subterranean  hydraulics;  and,  il  I 
had,  you  and  the  ••Farmer''  can  get  much  better 
information  by  consulting  books  and  men  ot  science. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  laws  govern  the  gravita- 
tion of  water  below  and  above  tlie  earth,  and  that 
the  jet  of  a  stream  is  not  and  cannot  be  higher  than 
its  source. 

The  lower  point  of  a  cavern  half  filled  with  water 
may  l>e  struck  in  boring,  and  if  the  superiiicumocnt 
air  is  comjirest,  its  expansion  will  force  the  water 
upwards  until  an  equation  of  force  is  produced  be- 
tween the  powers  of  gravity  and  rarefaction.  I'he 
jet  of  such  a  fountain  may  be  much  higher  than  the 
source  of  its  feeders,  but  when  the  air  blows  out, 
the  water  must  subside.  The  whole  eflect  being 
produced  by  a  well  known  law  of  the  science  of 
pneumatics. 

No  actual  experiment,  ivithin  my  knowledge, 
justifies  a  belief  that  flowing  water  can  be  procured 
on  a  hill  liy  borins;,  unless  there  is  a  neighboring 
hill,  higher,  from  whence   the   stream  is  led;  and 
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yet  I  believe  tliat  the  discovery  is  a  much  more  im- 
jjortaiit  one  than  the  "Fanner"  is  aware  of.  Good 
water,  even  il"  obtained  by  boring  .m  hundred  feet 
below  the  snrlace  of  a  va'lley.  is  better  than  a  bad 
spring  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  I  am  satisfied 
tliat  tliousands  ol  vahialilc  hves  are  annually  lost  to 
the  eouMlry  by  drinking  bad  water  in  the  sickly 
seasons,  who  "might  be  saved,  and  the  sickness  of 
other  thoM>ands  prevented,  by  expending  a  lew 
hundred  dollars  in  making  experiments.  Living 
streams  of  pure  fresh  water,  cool  and  hcaltliy,  are 
found  every  where  below  the  surface. 

The  inhabitants  of  low.  Hat  countries,  whose 
springs  are  only  swamp  writer,  lilteird  tiirough  mud 
and  sand,  would  be  certain  of  gelling  pure  streams, 
by  sinking  gums  and  boring;  and  the  ex[)eriments 
would  often  end  b}-  sinking  the  gums — as  il  is  known 
that  good  water  is  often  procured  in  tlie  gravel, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  belo«  the  surlace.  Ihe  quantity 
is  sonietiiiies  so  great  that  it  is  dillicult  to  iiead  a 
gum  at  the  bottom.  Il  is  known  lluit  pure  I'resii 
water  is  often  found  belo\v  streauis  of  salt  water, 
and  I  am  satisfied  tliat  people  liimg  on  the  sea- 
board may  find  fresh  water  tivo  or  three  hundred 
feet,  or  more,  belovv  the  surlaee  of  the  sea:  and, 
when  found,  the  salt  \vater  may  be  tubed  out,  and 
the  fresh  water  obtained — as  it  ivill  always  rise  in 
the  tube  and  gum,  to  the  level  ot  the  sidt  water  sur- 
face; and,  if  fed  from  neighboring  heights,  wifl  rise 
to  the  level  of  its  source.  I  am  told  that,  in  some 
of  the  islands,  the  entire  population  of  towns  are 
supplied  by  importations  of  fresh  water,  which  is 
preserved  in  tanks  and  cisterns,  and  made  fit  for  use 
b_\  nitrations. 

These  good  people  might  supply  their  wants 
from  native  fountains  and  subterr.uieiin  streams,  by 
boring.  'I'wo  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities 
might  bore  with  success  on  their  lots,  and  -upply 
their  kitchens  with  pure  water,  instead  of  the  filthy 
drainings  taken  from  tlieir  reservoirs. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  good  water  on 
Thompson  s  Island,  (^Key  V\  est,)  and  1  shall  believe 
it,  after  an  experiment  is  made,  by  boring  four  or 
five  hundred  feet,  and  not  before.  I  will  admit, 
however,  that  such  small  flat  bodies  of  land,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  are  not  likely  to  afl'urd  fresh 
water,  at  any  convenient  depth;  but  I  ,^hould  not 
despair  of  geUirjg  fresh  water  upon  all  islands  having 
hills  and  mountains. 

Taking  the  earth  to  be  a  solid  mass,  (as  I  believe 
it  is;  according  to  the  old  theories,  1  am  ot  opinion 
that  the  chances  of  getting  fresh  water  everywhere, 
by  boring,  is  about  nineteen  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
experiment;  and  if  there  is  an  iidcrior  cuiicave,  as 
Captain  Syuinies  supposes,  and  he  has  oB'ered  more 
than  sixty  good  reasons  lor  his  beUef,  I  should  cou- 
sider  the  cliances  to  be  the  same. 

Il  what  is  here  said  will  enable  you  to  answer  the 
laudable    inquiries   of  the   "Farmer,"   you  are  at 
liberty  to  pubhsh  it;  and  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
JOHN  TRLMBLE. 

Mount  Slirling  Ky.  M)v.  6,  ISii. 


M'Adam,  who  may   truly  say  with  Macbeth,  "the 
very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout." 

Peace — A  cessation  of  those  ivholcsale  murders 
wl.irh  prevail  during  three  quarters  of  every  cen- 
tury in  this  enlightened  era,  and  which  are  sanc- 
tior.eil  and  inculcated  by  ail  Christian  governments 
under  the  name  of  war. 

lihig- — A  circular  link  put  through  the  snouts 
of  swine  and  upon  the  fingers  of  women,  to  hold 
them  both  in  subjection. 

Royutit/ — Solitary  imprisonment  in  a  eroivded 
court — selling  yourself  for  a  crow  n,  and  subjecting 
yourself  to  slavery,  in  order  that  jou  may  enslave 
3'our  subjects. 

Tiiider — A  thin  rag;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
dresses  of  modern  females,  intended  to  catch  the 
sparks,  raise  a  flame,  and  light  up  a  match. 

Usury,  Law  o/— Punishing  a  man  for  making  as 
much  as  he  can  of  his  money,  although  he  is  freely 
allowed  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  can. 

U  'utenuir  Places — Sundry  barren,  shingly,  chalky 
spots  upon  the  coast,  disfigured  with  a  frail  lath  and 
plaisfcr  bow-windowed  tenements,  which  beiiii!;  sup- 
plied with  se:  nty  white  dimity  curtains,  a  few  ricke- 
ty chairs  and  tables,  and   some  knotiy  feafherless 
feather  beds,  are  considered  to  be  furniVhed.  Hither 
thousands  resort  during  the  six  weeks  of  an  Eng 
lish   sunmier,  to   ride  in    an  improved  species   of 
wheelbarrow,  dratvn   by  jaded  donkics  or  ponies, 
to  sit  on  the  pebbles,  and  pelt  them  into  the  sea,  to 
catch  eohl  by  walking  on  wet  sand,  to  lose  mone 
in  raffles,  and  enjoy  at  least  one  pleasant  morniir 
— that  on  which  they  return  to  London. 

U'cddiiig — A  tragicomic   meeting,  compounded 
ol    favours,  luotmen,  faintings,  farewells,  prayers, 
parsons,   plunj-cake,   rings,    refrtshments,  boitle: 
bluljberings,  Liod-bless-ye's,  and  gallopings  away  in 
a  cliaise  and  lour. 


SIX  months  old.  of  the  ho.spital  of  Laon,  under  the 

care  of  the  widow  V ,  at  Aisse,  (Aisne,)  was  put 

to  bed  quite  well,  at  six  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
last  November.  The  nm:-c.  having  fa.stcned  Ihe 
door,  went  out.  and  did  not  return  till  midnight. 
On  opening  h.r  chamlier  door  the  cat  Hew  out, 
having  been  shut  in  there  all  that  time.  .She  in- 
stantly ran  to  the  cradle  of  the  child,  ami  found  it 
nearly  all  devoured.  The  flesh  of  the  chin,  the  lips, 
the  two  cheeks,  half  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the 
left  eye,  had  been  torn  out  and  eaten,  and  there 
only  remained  a  few  slight  traces  of  blood  on  the 
cap  and  handkerchief  of  Ihe  infant.  Two  days  after 
the  little  tiger  reiurned,  and  scratched  at  the  door 
of  the  room  in  search  of  its  prey.  We  give  publi- 
city to  this  fact,  that  it  may  serve  as  warning  to 
all  careless  nurses,  who,  ignorant  of  the  natural 
ferocity  of  the  cat,  are  not  sufficiently  ali\e  to  its 
deceit,  and  often  themselves  place  thetn  in  the  era 
dies  of  their  liille  charges.  [French  paper. 


»o[xsci:i.x.  AM  £0  vs. 


ITEMS, 

Selected  from  late  English  fapers  received  at  the  office  of 
the  JimtrUan  Farmer. 

SPECIMENS  OF  A  P.tTENT  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Oslentation — The  real  motive  of  many  who  wear 
the  disguise  of  hospitality,  and  invite  their  guests, 
"to  choke  them  with  envy,  not  till  them  with  meat.' 

Partridji;e — A  bird  to  which  the  squirearchy  are 
so  siiangely  attached,  that  they  will  shoot,  trap  and 
toar.sport  their  lellow  creatures,  for  the  pleasure  of 
desiiojing  it  themselves. 

Puvemcitt — An  old  oflender,  now  in  the  very  act 
of  being  taken  up  and  knocked  on  the  head  by  iMr. 


Limited  Loquacity.— A  tradesman,  who  had 
shop  in  the  Old  Hailey,  opposite  the  prison,  kept 
tno  parrots,  for  the  inconvenience  of  his  neig 
hours — a  green  disturber,  and  a  gray.  The  green 
parrot  was  taught  to  speak  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  street-door — the  gray  put  in  his  >vord  when- 
ever a  ring  came  at  the  bell;  but  they  only  knew 
two  short  phrases  of  English  apiece,  thougii  they 
pronouijced  these  very  distinctly.  The  house  in 
"hich  these  "Thebans''  hved  had  a  projecting  old 
fashioned  front,  so  that  the  first  floor  could  not  be  scon 
trom  the  pavement  on  the  same  side  the  way;  and 
one  day,  when  they  were  left  at  home  b^  thcniselves, 
hanging  out  of  a  window,  a  knock  came  at  the 
street-door.  "Who  s  there?"  said  t!io  green  parrot, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  "The  man  with  the 
leather!"  was  the  reply;  to  which  the  bird  answered 
vvitli  his  farther  store  of  language,  which  was,  "( >h. 
ho!"  Presently,  the  door  not  being  opened,  as  he 
e-xpecled,  the  stranger  knocked  a  second  time. 
"Vv  ho's  there?"  said  the  green  pairot  again.  "U — n 
you,  who  s  there?"  said  tlie  man  with  the  leather* 
"why  don't  you  come  down?"  to  which  the  parrot 
again  made  tiie  answer,  "Oh,  ho!"  This  response 
so  enraged  the  visitor,  that  he  dropped  the  knocker, 
and  rang  furiously  at  ttie  house  bell;  but  this  pro- 
ceeding biou^ht  up  the  gray  parrot,  who  called  out 
in  a  new  voice,  "go  to  the  gate."  "To  the  gate?" 
niuttered  the  appellant,  who  saw  no  such  conve- 
nience, anil  moreover  imagined  that  the  servants 
were  bantering  him,  -what  gate?"  cried  he,  getting 
out  into  the  kennel,  that  he  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  his  interlocutor. — "New-nate,"  re- 
joined the  gray  parrot,  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
species  was  discovered. 


A  piece  of  ground  attached  to  the  residence  of 
Count  San  Antonio,  at  Brighton,  was  lately  knock- 
ed down  for  !3,.j00  I.  It  had  a  frontage  of  80  feet, 
and  altogether  one  single  acre  of  land.  The  cost 
of  the  ground  t^venty-five  years  ago.  was  51  i  I. 


The  state  of  trade  in  Nottingham  was  never  so 
flourishing  as  at  present.  The  town  has  had  an  in- 
crease of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  within 
the  last  year,  and  the  earnings  of  the  operative 
classes  are  so  considerable,  that  many  women  get 
from  30s.  to  'It.  per  week.  At  LeieesteV,  the  weav- 
ers are  earning  from  2  to  3/.  a  week. 


The  flock  masters  in  the  vicinity  of  Colchester, 
continue  to  sutter  by  the  depredations  of  nocturnal 
visitors;  three  fine  fa(  sheep  have  been  killed  within 
tlie  last  fourteen  days. 


Last  week  was  slaughtered  at  Py  tehly .  Northamii 
tonshire,  an  extraordinary  heiler,  4  years  and  li 
months  old,  fed  by  John  Cox,  butcher,  on  grass, 
hav,  turnips,  and  a  little  pollard,  but  no  cake.  The 
iveight  of  the  carcass  was  1,315  lbs.,  or  IC4  st.  3 
lbs.,  eight  pounds  to  the  stone;  the  inside  fat  weigh- 
ed 19  St.  3  lbs.  This  heifir  was  allowed  by  judges 
to  bo  a  most  complete  animal. 


RSCXPSiS. 


METHOD    OP    MAKING    PUTRID     WATER    SWEET    IN   A 
night's    Tl.ME. 

Four  large  spoonfuls  of  unslacked  lime,  put  into 
a  puncheon  of  90  gallons  of  putrid  water,  at  sea, 
^ylll,  m  one  night,  make  it  as  clear  and  sweet  as 
tiie  best  spring  water  just  drawn;  but,  unless  the 
water  is  afterwards  \enlilated  suflieiently  to  car- 
bonize the  lime,  it  will  be  a  lime  water.  Three 
ounces  of  pure  unalacked  lime  should  saturate  90 
:allons  of  water. 


IE    USE    OF    SUT.PHUR     IN    DESTROYING    INSECTS    ON 
rL.VNTS,  AND    ITS    BENEFIT  TO  VEGETATION. 

Tie  up  some  flour  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of  muslin 
or  fine  linen,  and  with  tins  the  leaves  of  shoots  or 
young  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it  may  be  thrown 
on  them  by  means  of  a  common  swinsdown  puff, 
or  even  by  a  dredging  box.  Fre=h  assurances  have 
repeatedly  been  received  of  the  powerful  influence 
ol  sulphur  against  the  whole  tribe  of  insects  and 
norms  w hieh  infest  and  prey  on  \  egetables.     Sul- 


rpk    r  u      •       r    *      u-   1   I       ,  .  phur  has  also  been  found  to  promote  the  health  of 

The  following  fact,  which  has  been  communicated  plants  on  which  it  was  sprinkled,  and  that  neaci 

to  us,  and   lor  the  authenticity  of  which  we  can  frees,  in  particular,  were  Vemarkbly  improved  by 

guarantee,  tells  gready  agamst  a  domestic  animal  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb  it.     Il  has^ikXTse  been 

winch  IS  not  sumc.ently  mistrusted.    A  lemale  ehdd,l  observed,  that  the  verdure  and  other  heal  hfulap 
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pearances  wore  perceptibly  increased,  for  tlie  quan- 
tity of  new  shoots  and  leaves  formed  subsequently 
to  the  operation,  and  having  no  sulphur  on  their 
surfaces,  served  as  a  kind  of  comparative  index,  and 
pointed  out  distinctly  the  accumulation  of  health. 

BEST   METHOD   OF    CLEANING    FINE    BLOCK   TIN    DISH 
COVERS,    PATENT    PEWTER,  &C. 

Where  the  polish  is  gone  oil',  let  the  articles  be 
first  rubbed  over  the  outside  with  a  little  sweet  oil 
on  a  piece  of  soft  linen  cloth,  then  clean  it  off  with 
dry  pure  whitening,  quite  free  from  saml,  on  linen 
cloths,  which  will  make  them  look  as  well  as  when 
new.  The  insidos  should  be  rubbed  >vith  rags 
moistened  in  wet  whiteninc,  but  without  a  drop  of 
oil.  Always  wiping  these  articles  dry,  when  brought 
from  table,  and  keeping  them  free  from  steam  or 
other  damp,  greatly  diminishes  the  trouble  of  clean- 
ing them.  

TO  MAKE  A  LIWID  FOR  STAINING    EONE    OE  WOOl)  OF 
DIFFERENT  COLOURS. 

Take  strong  white  u'ine  vinegar  in  a  glass  vcsselj 
and  put  to  it  the  filings  of  copper,  with  some  Roman 
vitriol,  roach  alum,  and  verdigris,  and  leave  it  thus 
infused  for  seven  days;  then  boil  it  in  some  vessel; 
and  by  putting  in  to  it  bone,  ivory  or  wood,  it  will  pene- 
trate and  give  it  a  green  colour.  If  any  other  colour 
is  required,  as  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  put  Brazil  wood, 
indigo,  French  berries,  or  any  other  smh  colours, 
to  infuse  in  the  vinegar,  with  a  little  roach  alum. 


ENGRAVING  IN  RELIEF  UPON  AN  EGG-SHELL. 

The  shell  must  bo  a  thick  one.  Wash  it  well  in 
fresh  water,  and  dry  it  carefully  with  a  linen  cloth. 
Melt  some  tallow  or  fat,  and  while  very  hot,  make 
any  figures  you  please  with  it  upon  the  shell,  either 
with  a  pen  or  pencil.  'I'ake  the  shell  then  by  the 
tsvo  cndp,,  and  lay  it  gently  in  a  tumbler  tilled  \yilh 
vinegar,  or  diluted  aqua  fortis,  the  acid  of  which, 
in  about  three  hours  and  a  half,  will  ha;  e  corroded 
so  much  of  the  shell  as  to  leave  the  parts  drawn 
apon  in  relief,  the  vinegar  having  no  influence  upon 
the  fat  wiiich  covered  tlicm. 

SFORSirrc  oxiio. 


for  500  sovereigns,  round  the  mile  circle  in  Ashtead 
park,  in  harness,  with  feather  weight  The  mare 
was  matched  to  beat,  carrying  any  weight,  27  miles 
in  Uvo  hours.  At  this  season  of  the  year  (January,) 
it  was  greater  tnan  that  performed  by  the  horse 
Traveller,  and  previously  by  Giles's  Lightheel,  of 
Leadenhall  Market,  both  of  which  did  28  miles  in 
two  hours,  with  good  time  to  spare.  The  start  took 
place  at  9  o'clock;  the  ground  was  occupied  by  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  judges.  Bett'mg  was  5  to  4  on 
lime,  to  the  tune  of  some  hundreds.  The  mare  per- 
formed her  task  in  gallant  style,  and  had  more  than 
1 4  minutes  to  spare  upon  the  match.  She  did  her 
miles  to  a  few  steps,  and  never  once  broke  into  a 

gallop.  

Pedestrianism. — The  match  between  Mr.  West, 
the  celebrated  pedestrian,  and  Bartholomew,  the 
Yorkshireman,  to  the  56  mile  stone  near  Newbury 
the  one,  and  from  the  said  stone  to  Hyde  Park  the 
other,  was  com|)leted  on  Monday.  Mr.  West  start 
ed  at  the  mile  stone  to  come  to  London  at  1  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  Bartholomew  started  from 
Hyde  Park  at  the  same  time,  for  100  sovereigns  a 
side.  West  reached  the  park  gates  in  9  hours  and 
II  minutes,  winning  the  match  by  18  minutes. 


FRICBS  OXTRREXTT. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  June  17,  1825. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty met  on  Thursday  last,  at  Mr.  Jacob  Hollings- 
worth's.  This  wasthe  first  meeting  of  the  board 
since  the  cattle  show;  it  was  well  attended,  pnd 
every  member  appeared  disposed  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  with  renewed  zeal.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  transaction  of  business,  they  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  INIr.  George  Howard's,  on  Thursday, 
14th  July  next.  

A  NATIONAL  LOSS  has  been  sustained  by  the  death 
of  the  fine  horse  E^ile, bought  in  England  and  im- 
ported a  few  years  since,  by  the  late  Robert  Patter- 
son, Esq.  This  fine  animal  was  in  a  way  to  give  us 
a  stock  of  great  value,  especially  for  the  road  and 
harness,  wlien  crossed  on  the  blooded  mare.  He 
was  let,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  in  high  condi- 
tion, to  several  mares,  and  before  sunset  was  a 
corpse.  Tiiere  arc  of  his  getting  several  superb 
horses,  out  of  blooded  mares— asiongst  them  Mr. 
Dall's,  of  Washington  county,  and  Mr.  Lewis's,  near 
this  city;  but  there  is  not  in  Am.-rica  a  single  animal 
of  thefuU  Cleveland  bay  blood,  unless  the  stallion 
■and  mare,  for  which  the  country  is  to  be  indebted  to 
Admiral  Coffin,  may  have  unived.  If  well  selected, 
they  will  prove  an  acquisition  of  incalculable  value. 


per 


From  late  English  papers  received  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer. 
Pigeon  Shooting. — The  annual  shooting  match, 
between  1 1  each  of  the  Ashton,  Midgham  and  New 
Hat  clubs,  for  a  subscription  often  sovereigns  each, 
at  II  birds,  21  yards  of  the  gun,  brought  together 
Biost  of  the  best  shots  in  the  kingdom,  on  the 
Langham  inclosure,  Bagshot  heath,  on  Tuesday. 
The  stake  shot  for  was  300  sovereigns,  and  the 
pigeons  were  the  best  bluerocks.  It  was  decided 
thus;— Ashton  killed  8(j  birds;  New  Hats  killed  84; 
and  Midgham  killed  82.  Ashton  won  by  superior 
shooting.  j\Iidgham  was  backed  at  five  to  four 
against  either  club.  Five  to  two  no  one  named  the 
winner,  at  much  heavy  betting. 

Trotting  Match. — The  great  match  for  Major 
Bouverie's  fast  trotting  mare,  good  at  17  miles  in 
one  hour  in  saddle,  took  place  on  Monday.     It  was 


Tobacco. — For  the  last  week,  the  inspection  has  not 
been  as  extensive  as  it  was  for  some  time  before — whole 
mnnber  inspected  in  the  three  state  warehouses,  '73 
lihds.  One  crop  r,{  9  hogsheads  red  tobacco,  made  by 
Jacob  Bassford,  of  Prim-e  r.eorge's  county,  sold  for  g'J 
per  hundred  round.  Six  hogsheads  Ohio  tobacco  sold 
for  »J1S  per  hundred  round.  Every  description  of  to- 
bacco maintains  it»  former  prices.  4,500  hhds.  were 
inspected  in  Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May. 

Errata. — The  premium  for  cider,  at  the  late  cattle 
show,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harry  D.  G.  Carroll,  and 
not  Henry  Carroll,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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jor  can  ever  sre,  in  New  England.  But  it  1ms  been 
proved,  (Iv.it  Mr.  Gtire's  manaKer  was  allowed  to 
use  tiie  liiill  lor  his  own  benefit  durini;  ^«j(r  years. 

.  C'ol.  Pic lierintc  lias  ^iven  no  facts,  nor  even  his 
belief,  as  to  the  hull's  proseny  in  fernuint.  one  of 
the  states,  whence  large  herds  of  cattle  are  de- 

|rive<l. 

I  have  seen  in  Maine,  many  very  fine  individuals 


REPLY  TO  COL.  PICKERING  ON  NATIVE 
CATTLE,  &c.— No.  2. 

Jonathan  Rohekts,  Es<i., 

Prcsi^lehl  nf  Ike  Venn.  .Igricul.  Socitty: 
Dear  Sir, — Col.  PicUerinsf's  objects  and  mine! of  the  ],^„,^  horned   race,  cxhihilins;  the  strongest 


are  the  same;  we  differ  in  the  modes,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  attained.  He  desirei  to  inijirove  our  "na- 
tive" stock,  without  the  aid  of  foieisn  breeds.  He 
ascribes  the  larsjer  proihiil  of  Kn};hsh  dairies,  to 
the  superiority  of  l'".ii:ilish  piistures.  He  admits, 
that  breed  essentially  affects  the  properties  of  the 
animal — arsues  that  the  cattle  of  Devonshire  im- 
ported by  our  ancestors,  some  ajjes  a^o,  transmit- 
ted to  their  prosciiy  (he  characteristics  by  which 
they  are  known;  and  manifests  his  belief  in  the 
effects  of  crossins;  by  the  instance,  which  he  has 
given,  in  Mr,  Welles"  cow  of  '•Eiifitish  breed,"  al 
thous;h  "descended  (but)  by  a  cross"  from  one  im- 
ported nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  gives  extracts 
from  my  communications,  and  deduces  arguments 
to  overthrow  impressions,  which  I  did  not  intend  to 
convey.  He  remarks,  '-Mr.  Pouel  controverts  an 
opinion,  which  has  been  expressed,  that  the  caftle 
of  Massachusetts  are  of  the  Devon  breed,"  and  in 
proof  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  my  lettfrs, 
wherein  I  had  observed — "I  would  contend,  hat 
the  Fi.NEST  cattle  of  Massachusetts,  are  mixed  «ith 
families,  of  which  Mr,  Gore,  Mr,  Stuart  and  ,VIr. 
Vaughan  imported  the  sires.  Lancashire,  Lei<es- 
ter  and  Hertford  blood  can  be  traced  by  a  practied 
eye,  in  many  of  the  best  working  oxen,  eshibied  j)&uyids  cf  butter  a  year. 


points  of  their  breed;  not  only  upon  Mr.  VaiiEjhan's 
estates,  but  even  in  the  wilderness,  where  I  recol- 
lect ahull,  purchased  at  high  price,  and  considered 
so  remarkable  in  his  form,  that  I  was  led  many 
miles  out  of  my  way,  to  look  at  him,  in  the  town 
called  Bingham, 

Of  "Mr.  Stuart's  breed,"  Col.  Pickering  has  given 
one  instance,  and  I  have  seen  many.  Some  yeart 
since,  I  .sent  from  Northboro'  to  Maine,  a  bullfrom 
a  cow  which  was  shown  to  me  as  one  of  this  breed, 

and  as  the  best  upon  the  farm.     I  would  ask  of  what !  breed,  believing,  we  presume,  rrith  this  comm-'tcc, 
breeds  were    Col.   Chapin's  oxen— the   black  imd'thatio  be  the   best  bull  nf  the  improved  shorthorn 
white  oxen— and   the   fine  brindle  and  dun  co\vs,\blood. is  to  he  the  best  bnfhf  any  breed." 
which  have  been  seen  about  Worcester,  or  noticed       It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sentlemen  who  com- 
at  Boston,  and  Brighton,  as  worthy  of  premiums  pose   the   stock   commiltees   at   the   Pennsylvan 


cattle,  from  different  states — New  Vor!<.  ?Iary- 
land,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  New  En^h^nd,  wert 
shown,  of  twenty  premiums,  nineteen  were  taken 
by  those  of  short  horn  blood.  .\t  the  Maryland  cat- 
tle show,  of  the  last  year,  the  same  sMperioiity  was 
apparent,  even  vThcn  half  bred  Short  Horns  were 
0[>posed  by  tlnn-nv.^h  bred  Dernns.  At  th<'  last  Ma- 
ryland exhibition,  on  the,  Isl  of  Jun",  the,  judges 
were  not  satisfied  with  awarding  l!io  premiums  in 
proof  of  their  superior  excellence,  hut  they  give  the 
most  unquaUried  npii.lon  in  their  fivoiirliy  saying 

"That  they  .^nard  to  Edwanl  Lloyd,  of  Tal?)ot 
county,  for  his  bull  Champion,  the  pri-mium  of  ten 
dollars,  as  the  best  full  blood  improved  short  horn 
bull, 

"Cbanapinn  having  heretofore  received  a  discre- 
tionary premium,  on  his  (list  arrival  in  this  cou  itiv, 
his  owner  generously  declined  entering  hiin  f)r  !lie 
premium  to  be   awarded  to  the  best  bull  of  .uir 


and  particular  regard 


I  shows,  areinteljigent  tcraziers,  and  farmers,  who  line 


But  to  put  at  rest  the  deductions  to  show,  that  1 :  61/ l!/iew- doc«(io/i.     By  the  act  of  incorporation,  Ihey 

"controvert  the  opinion,  that  the  cattle  of  Massa-[  must  be  practical  men.     Uoon  the  land  occupied  by 

chusetts  are  generally  of  the  Devon  breed,"  I  repeat,' four  of  those,  who  last  year  determined  the  awards, 

that  I  believe  they  were   derived  from  the  Devon;  at  least  1,000  rattle  are  m-dntaiiie  J;  and  by  one  of 

breed,  but  I  think  they  have  been  improved  for  the 'them,  several  thousands  of  "store  cattle"  are  an- 

purposes  of  the  yoke,  and  for  those  of  the  dairy,  al-'nually  sold.     On  examining  the  proceedings  of  the 

though  it  has  been  shoivn,  that  in  five  instances  out  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Societv,  it  will  be  found. 

of  six.  reported  to  the  Massachusetts   Society,  the ■  that  tliey  not  only  preferred  animals  of  Improved 

dairies  of  native  cattle  afforded  on  an  average  but  9i  Short  Horn  blood,  but  without  having  access  to  t!ie 

unds  cf  butter  a  year.  j  record,  or  h;.ving  any  means  of  knowin.g  their  nedi- 

I  continue  to  adhere  to  the  authorities  quoted  by' grees.  it  has  happened,  that  the  sradation  of  excel- 

He  continues— "although  satisfied  that  the  bl<odj  Col  Pickering,  in  order  that  no  question  may  arise,  lence,  determined   by  the  preniiums   of   differ  iit 


at  the  New  England  agricultural  shows 


of  those  imported  cattle  of  Gore,  Stuart  Sndi  as  to  their  validity  or  force.  I  have  reserved,  as  the 
Vaughan  was  here  of  very  limited  extent,  I  have]  most  important,  and  conclusive  evidence,  the  opin- 
niade  intpiiry  to  ascertain  the  facts."  I     l:«.,c  ^nn,r^„^,i  v,„  m-  t  „,.,o11    h,„  d_„„;,i — *  „r  4U_ 

In  the  same  pa^e  he  confirms  my  assertirm 


classes,  coincides  precisely  with  the  various  degress 
of  aflfinityUo  the  best  short  horn  blood. 

Col.  Pi^ering  cites  the  opinions  of  a  committee 
on  cattle,  at  the  late  Worcester  show,  who  s^ivi  ;i 


ns  conveyed  by  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 

(<^  JMassachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  whose  know-  _.. ,  _, 

"Herefmd  blood  cm  be  traced,"  by  saying— "NoWj ledge  and  research— whose  abihty  and  zeal— whose 'premium' for  "a  half  breil  cow  by  the  E-e  lisli  bu'I 
although  I  S'lopose  the  Devon  race  to  be  predonii-|  fairness  and  precision,  are  alike  manifest,  in  his  Denton."  belonging  to  his  nephew  Steiili;  n  "vV'il- 
nant  in  New  England,  I  doubt  not  thatsome  of  otler  practice  and  in  his  essays,  not  merely  on  paper,  but:liams,  Esq.  of  Northborourh,  and  says',  "I  have 
breeds  were  early  introduced  by  our  ancestow-i  upon  the  soil.  He  urges  the  improvement  of  «na-  since  learned,  that  this  cow  wa's  lar^e,  w-'ll  propor- 
some  Hcre/orrfs  «ii Y!(cs<i(winWv,  u-7to.ve  d/sccftd«;i<.' are ;tive"  cattle,  but  acknowledging  that -20  or  30  j/ear«jtioned,  and  apparently  well  formed  for  "-iviii"  an 
yet  distins:uished  by  their  white  faces;"  and  ir  the!  would  be  required,  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  into  abundance  of  rich  beef,  but  that  she  wi.s  not  rc- 
next  sentence,  adds— "wiiile  IV.ced  cattle  o'  our  .successful  competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  markablq  as  a  milker;"  and  he  continues,  that  ho 
native  stock  are  nmj}  often  to  be  seen."  I  proceeds  in  his  formal  report,  on  the  Massachusetts  has  not  "ret  met  with'  accounts  of  any  of  the  mo4 

I  have  neither  thought,  nor  am  I  conscbiis  of  Show  of to  observe— "the  best  working'celebrated    EngUsh  breeds,  that  surpass  the  best 

haviiig  at  any  time  written,  or  said  one  ivor.,which  cattle  of  JNIassac  husetts  are  asmuch  superior  toicows  of  our  native  breed,  for  the  quantity  of  butter 

their  milk  wdl  yield." 

Col.  Pickering  has  shewn,  that  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  Massachusetts'  "native"  dairies,  in  five  in- 
stances out  of  six.  are,  when  contrasted  with  mid- 
dling English  dairies,  as  9i  to  'iSfi, 

I  would  ask,  of  what  breed  was  the  cow  upon 
which  Denton  begat  the  well  proportioned  aniioal 
which  took  the  premium,  an  1  to  which  he  refers? 

I  do  not  contend,  that  a  short  horned  bull  can 
entirely  conquer  the  defects  of  a  bad  cow;  nor 
should  I  assert,  that  if  a  cow  of  what  is  called 
the  "native"  breed  were  a  good  milker,  unless  her 
properties  had  been  established  in  her  family,  during 
a  series  of  years,  that  her  offspring  by  an  "improv- 
ed" bull  ivouUl  necessarily  iiiliorit,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, the  excellence  of  either  sire  or  dam;  for,  if  I 
have  not  been  misinformed,  upon  the  spot,  a  lieifer 
from  the  Danvers  cow,  shows  little  of  the  merit 


could  controvert  the  opinion,  that  the  catthof  Mas-  those  of  Great  Britain  as  the  Massachusetts  stock 
sachusetts  are  generally  of  the  Devon  treed.  lu  ^  is  infcrim-  to  theirs  in  the  articles  of  hulk,  cows,  sheep 
the  very  sentence  preceding  the  one  vvlii-:h  Golonel|and  hogs;"  and  adds,  "no  man  who  ever  saw  Den- 
Pickering  has  quoted,  I  had  acknowbdged,  that 
they  had  been  brought  by  the  coloni'ts,  vvlio  emi- 
grated from  Devonshire.  I  but  asseted  that  "the 
FINEST  cattle  are  mixed  with  farailiiS  of  which  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Vau^rian  imported  the 
sires."  If  more  had  been  so  miied,  so  many  would 
not  be  bad.  The  term  finest,  recessarily  limits  the 
number  to  few.  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  anxiety 
to  prove,  that  the  cattle  of  Atassacliu-setts,  whereof 


ton,  .Mr.  Williams'  bull— Fill  Pail,  Mr.  Tliorndike's, 
presented   by  him    to   the   Agricultural  Society — 

Coelebs,  sent  to  our  country  by  JMr.  Coolidge or 

Holderness,  ini|)orted  by  Mr.  Parsons,  coidd  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  they  were  superior  to  any  animals, 
of  the  same  description,  which  we  had  ever  seen." 
All  Imported  short  horn  balls. 

"The  simple  fact,  that  farmers,  always  too  cau- 
tious  of  adventuriiijc  their  .money,   were   ready   to 


Col.  Pickering  asserts, '  few  can  be  found  of  sujierior  send  their  cows  at  five  dollars,  and  even  ten  doll 


character,"  are  not  o"  Devon  blood 

The  -facts"  whitu  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  as- 
oertaiu,  prove  that  Mr.  Go.'e  s  bull,  was  as  handsome 
and  as  large,  as  any  bid.' "lie  has  since  seen;"  that 
he  was  kept  from  '94  uitil  ';I8  by  Mr.  Gore's  mana- 
ger, who  was  allowed  .ill  that  was  received  for  his 
services;  that  in  '98  he  was  bou'.;lit  by  a  man  in 
Vermont,  although  ■■iiiinUy;"  that  Mr.  Stuart's  heif- 
er was  taken  to  Germantown,  ivhere  she  produced 
a  male  calf;  tliat  she  was  so  valuable,  as  to  be  sent 
with  her  call',  to  Boston,  for  the  purposes  of  breed 
ing;  that  Mr.  Vaughan  took  his  cow  into  Maine. 
It  Mr.  Gore's  bull  begat  in  the  year  '94  only  ten 
bull  calves,  whicii  in  the  year  '96  begat  each  ten 
bull  calves,  their  progeny  mi'.^-ht  be  more  numerous, 
on  a  fair  calculation,  than  all  the  cattle  I  have  seen, 
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to  these  imported  animals,  instead  of  fifty  cents 
for   the    use  of  our  native  bulls,  is  conclusive." 

"But  what  is  stUl  more  conclusive,  because  the 
facts  we  have  now  mentioned  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  fashion,  or  of  speculation,  is,  that  when 
the  progeny  of  these  animals  appeared  at  our  shoivs, 
they  attracted  every  eye,  and  commanded  on  an 
average  four  times  the  price  of  our  native  breeds." 

"The  ellect  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  our  native  breed  of  young  animals 
at  our  shows,  with  a  few  exceptions." 

At  the  first  cattle  show  in  Pennsylvania,  of  twen- 
ty premiums  for  bulls,  heifers  and  cows,  eighteen 
were  taken  by  animals  of  shorthorn  blood.  At  the 
second,  all  the  pieiiiiums  were  taken  by  anim.ils 
of  short  horn  blood.     At  the  tiiird.  where  150  neat 


which  .Mr  Oakes,  by  singular  skill  and  extraor- 
dinary food,  had  brought  into  view. 

If  Col.  Pickering  had  gone  upon  the  farm  of  his 
nephew,  he  might  have  found  an  imported  JJeuon 
cow  whose  carcass  was  neither  well  proportioned 
nor  ivell  formed  for  carrying  beef;  whose  uJ'ier, 
though  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  goat,  was 
seldom  well  filled. 

I  had  neither  contended  lor  the  exclusion  of  all 
breeds,  except  one,  nor  have  I  iut.nded  at  any  time 
to  assert,  that  all  the  families  of  the  breed  wliicL  I 
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prefer  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  country,  are 
alike  well  fitted  for  the  dairy,  yoke,  and  stall. 

In  one  of  my  letters  which  Col.  Picktrinp;  has 
quoted,  I  expressly  stated,  "Since  the  time  of  Col- 
lins:, various  breeders  of  England  have  made  crosses 
with  the  same  race,  to  meet  their  particular  pur- 
poses. I  have  had,  within  a  year  or  t«o,  twelve 
imported  animals,  and  I  can  exhibit,  I  think,  in  llie 
best  blood  of  Mr.  Wetherill's,  Mr.  Curwens,  and 
Mr.  Champion's  folds,  some  essential  points,  marked 
by  the  peculiar  views  of  the  respective  breeders." 

The  Herd  Book  will  show,  that  some  of  the  best 
streams  of  improved  short  horned  blood  were,  many 
years  since,  slightly  crossed  with  the  Galloway 
breed,  which  is  now  ajjparent  in  the  greater  quick- 
ness of  the  gait,  and  keenness  of  the  eyes." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  exclude  but  two  breeds, 
Alderney  and  Devon.  The  firSt,  vicious,  crooked, 
and  untlirifty — the  latter,  active,  light,  '-deerlike,' 
and,  as  Mr.  Marshall  says.t  "as  dairy  cattle,  not 
excellent;"  and,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  asserts,|  "as 
milkers,  so  far  inferior  to  Jjoth  the  long  and  short 
horns,  both  in  quantily  aiul  qmility  if  milk,  that  they 
are  certainly  no  objects  for  the  regular  dairy;"  add- 
ing, "//ici/  are  universjUy  rejected  in  Iheir  own  and 
the  neighbouring  eounlies." 

To  relute  the  opinion  that  im[)roved  short  horns 
require  rich  pastures  and  extraordinary  care,  and 
to  show  that  they  are  better  milkers,  are  mure 
thrifty,  and  as  well  fitted  for  hot  climates  and  bare 
pastures  as  Devons,  the  following  extract  is  given 
from  a  letter  from  Governor  Lloyd,  whose  crops 
often  exceeding  (jO,000  bushels  a  year;  h  liose  neat 
cattle  not  less  than  SOO,  vigorous  and  well  shaped; 
whose  fine  tlocks  of  sheep  superior  in  curcass  and 
fleece,  to  most  that  can  be  found;  whose  arrange- 
ments throughout  evincing  the  utmost  precision  and 
skill,  may  be  considered  as  prools  that  his  testimony 
derived  from  experience,  is  quite  equal  to  any  which 
can  be  had,  and  infinitely  superior  lo  all  ,thcil  can  be 
collated  Irom  books.  ll^ 

1  am,  dear  sir,  your  obed't  serv'f. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

Powelton,  June  15,  18S5. 

Tal'yOt  counfij,  J^'hrylaml,  ) 

H'ye  Huitte,  AJaif  3,  18-5.  ^ 

Mt  Dear  Sik, — Many  of  my  half  bred  Cham- 
pion heifers  (now  tno  years  old)  have  had  calves 
this  spring,  and,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  are 
.50  per  cent  superior  lor  milk  to  any  breed  I  have 
ever  had.  They  have  had  onl}  the  fare  ol  the  com- 
mon cattle  on  my  estate.  All  of  the  mixed  blood 
are  so  much  superior  to  my  common  stock,  that  I 
consider  myself  nell  paid  tor  my  purchase,§  by  the] 
mixed  blood  al;pnc  uinch  1  have  reared.  My  half 
blood  young  bull  which  you  admired,  is  now  a  noble  j 
animal. 

I  have  given  my  mixed  Devons  a  fair  trial  with: 
my  mixed  short  horns,  and  it  would  he  only  i  eces-1 
sary  for  the  most  prejudiced  or  sceptical  to  see] 
them  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  short  horns.  In 
size  and  form  there  is  no  comparison,  and  the  short 
horns  are  vastly  superior  for  nnlk. 

Yours,  truly,  EDvVAKD  LLOYD. 

John  Hake  Powel,  Esq. 

From  Jaims  Cox,  Esq.  of  Bucks  cmu4y. 

J'ebl-uary  t,  IS25. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  about  three  months  since  1 

|>urchased  of  you  a  cow  and  bull  calf,  since  when, 

I  have  given  great  attention  to  them,  in  order  to 

ascertain  their  value  as  compared  with  the  common 

*  Herd  Book,  page  102.  Major  Kudd's  letter,  Am. 
Farmer,  vol.  iv.  page  449. 

j  \Iar<.hair3  West  of  hnjland,  vol.  i.  page  242. 

t  Lawrence's  General  Treatise  on  Catlle,  1809,  p.  ns. 

I  Col.  Ll<i>d  paid  ■jjloOi)  for  tliree  improved  short 
korns,  two  years  old. 


cattle  of  the  country,  and  have  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

The  cow,  considering  her  age  (3  years)  and  the 
food  to  which,  at  this  season,  she  is  necessarily  ro- 
strieted,  is  a  deep  milker — the  most  so  of  any 
animal  in  my  possession — a  small  consumer,  and 
easily  kept  fat,  (surprisingly  so,  taking  into  view  the 
quantity  of  milk  yielded,)  and  is  perfectly  gentle  and 
dorile  in  her  disposition. 

The  bull,  without  any  extraordinary  keep,  is  much 
largi  r  than  calves  of  iiis  age,  and  in  his  form  and 
appearance  more  resembles  a  grown  steer  than 
calves  of  his  age,  (7  months.)  He  keeps  very  fat 
upon  a  moderate  allowance,  and  hke  the  cow,  is 
extremely  docile.  I  feel  perfectly  satistied  that  the 
improved  short  horns  will  keep  in  hne  order  upon 
the  same  quantity  of  food  which,  when  given  to 
animals  of  ihree-fourtlis  their  weight,  will  not  be 
found  snfli.icTt  to  produce  the  same  effVct.  This 
I  state  from  actual  experiment,  and  consider  the 
observation  perfectly  just,  as  applied  not  only  to  my 
own  animals,  but  to  the  breed  generally. 

My  improved  stock  have  been  viewed  hy  a  num- 
ber of  my  neighbours,  and  have  been  unilorndy  ad- 
mirf  d.  and  as  you  know,  from  my  experience  of 
their  valuable  properties,  I  have  b<en  hiduced  to 
increase  the  number  by  addiii.mal  purchases  from 
among  your  very  extraordinary  stock. 

JAMES  COX. 

John  Hare  Powel,  Esq. 

Cor.  Sec'y  Penn.  ^ig.  Soc. 

From  Mr.  Joseph  Kersey, 

Chester  cunly,  :dJiJonlh  12,  IS25. 

I  purchased  an  half  bred  improved  Durham 
short  horn  bull,  which  I  sold  at  public  vendue  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
he  has  had,  during  the  last  season,  iicir  one  hundred 
cows.  His  docility,  his  aptitude  to  fatten  upon  little 
provender,  are  admirable.  J  raised  two  of  hiscalves, 
which,  when  lour  weeks  old,  were  generally  su))- 
posed  to  he  two  months  old,  from  their  being  so  re- 
markably fleshy  and  well  grown,  although  they  had 
not  received  any  tiling  but  the  milk  from  their  dams. 
Robert  Cleinmens  raised  one  from  a  cow  that  would 
not  wei,;h  more  than  three  hundred  pounds.  He 
killed  the  calf  at  six  months  old,  the  meat  of  which 
weighed  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds,  for 
which  he  obtained  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Tiiere  was  a  cow  exhibited  at  the  Paoli,  by  John 
Hare  Powel;  her  calf  was,  at  that  time,  one  year 
and  three  days  old,  and  had  been  kept  from  her  for 
one  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  mdked  from  her 
at  least  two  gallons  of  beautiful  rich  milk,  and  owing 
to  her  not  being  accustomed  to  being  mdked,  it  was, 
impossible  to  get  it  all  from  her.  i 

Taking  this  breed  in  every  point  of  view,  I  con-| 
sid-  r  them  better  adapted  to  "the  use  of  farmers  than 
any  other  breed  I  am  acquainted  (vith.  They  ar- 
rive at  maturity  early,  feed  quick,  are  good  milkers, 
and  are  exceedingly  kind  and  docile;  they  have 
more  weight  in  the  most  important  points,  viz:  the 
standing  ribs,  the  sirloin,  the  rump,  itc,  and  have 
much  less  offal  than  cattle  in  common.  Take  one 
of  this  breed,  and  another  of  the  common  kind,  of 
equal  weight;  slaughter  them  and  sell  them  at  the 
different  prices  the  dilferent  pieces  command  in  the 
market,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  short  horn  will 
return  considerably  the  most  money,  merely  because 
it  has  more  of  the  high  priced  pieces,  and  less  oflal. 
1  am,  very  truly,  thy  friend. 

JOSEPH  KERSEY. 
John  P.  Milhor, 

Kec.  Hec'y  Penn.  «4g.  Soc. 

From  David  Comfort,  of  Philadelphia  County. 
Respected  Friend, — I  have  this  morning  seen 
the  cow  to  which  Joseph  Kersey  alludes  in  the  fore- 
going letter.     She  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  deep 


nulker.  Her  calf  has  been  running  at  her  side  I 
am  assured,  from  its  birth;  it  appears  healthy  and 
ot  good  size;  it  sucked,  I  am  assured,  last  night  and 
Uiis  uiormng.  The  cow  was  also  milked  last  night. 
She  yielded  this  morning,  in  my  presence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  consumption  of  the  calf,  a  quantity  of 
rich  uulk  which  I  suppose  to  be  equal  to  about  eight 
quarts.  My  business  is  that  of  a  practical  farmer. 
1  have  therefore  purchased  her  calf  of  the  last  year 
at  a  large  price,  with  a  view  of  raising  and  in.prov- 
ing  dmry  cattle.  I  think  the  other  cows  on  the 
(arm  of  the  improved  breed,  have  also  the  appear 
ance  of  deep  milkers.  DAVID  COMFORT 

John  P.  Milnor, 

Rec.  Secy  Penn.  Ag.  Soc. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Henry  A.  Carpenter.  Esq 
<ia  extensive  praclical  farmer,  in  one  of  the  most 
Jtrtde,  and  best  cnlvvated  parts  of  Pennsylmnia. 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  iflhe  PeimsijlBania 
.Agricultural  Society. 
pE.K  Sir,  Lancaster  county,  .fuxe  14,  1823. 

The  two  half  blood  heifers  by  the  short  horn  bull 
Derton,  which  you  staled  had  calved  last  .July,  pro- 
(lui  d  through  the  course  of  last  winter,  bultrr  of  a 
bdl,-  ijuubiy,  than  any  I  ever  saw  made  in  the 
inoith  of  May,  and  it  was  always  obtaii  eU  in  about 
ten  minutes  churning.  One  of  these  heilers  pro- 
diicd  a  calf  the  beginning  of  June;  the  other  (the 
thre>.  year  old.)  lias  supulied  nine  labouring  men  all 
spriig  with  a  sntiiriency  of  milk,  and  butter  once  a 
lay:  which  production  exceeded  that  of  afresh  milch 
cowot  the  common  stock,  which  /  hud  selected  with 
gmt  care,  and  proved  to  be  as  good  a  milker  as  tht 
ntiMourhood  cnuld  produce.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
camot  give  you  an  account  of  the  production  of 
buter  from  the  imported  cow  Moss  Rose,  in  a  given 
lim^  as  her  calf  had  got  so  old  before  the  trial  was 
male,  that  it  would  not  take  to  other  cows;  but  I 
do  lot  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that' twelve 
or,,ipcen  pounds  <f  butter  of  the  finest  quality,  can 
^e  made  from  her  in  one  week,  as  she  possesses  the 
pover  of  secreting  rich  milk,  in  a  greater  degree 
thai  any  animal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  expect  that 
this  «  enough  to  Si.tisfy  you,  that  as  milkers,  the 
Uurli,m  Short  Horns  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  The 
bulls  ^re  docUe  and  good  feeders. 

Extradijrom  a  pamphlet,  "Improved  Shm-t  Horns 
«Y  their  Pretensions — Liverpool,  18-24." 
It  IS  V-itended,  that  the  two  properties  of  good 
milkmg,  ;^d  a  disposition  to  carry  flesh,  may  be 
unitet ,  wlWc  both  are  duly  attended  to;  and  al- 
though theV, 1 — .y    ....    ..      '      ... 


J  — — .  -„,  „,,,.  ,i,_ 

1 V  ■  J  A"-"  "''^^'-  quantity  of  the  former,  which 
IS  obtained  fiSm  the  ordinary  breed  of  short  horns, 
will  not  freqi^ntly  be  dra^vn  from  the  improved 
breed,  still  the  ^lelicicncy  in  quantity  will  be  more 
th&n  atoned  lor  W  the  superior  quality-and  in- 
creased richness  in  the  mdk,  being  one  of  the  im- 
provements, which  ^as  been  accomplished  in  the 
breed  m  question.      \ 

"The  instances  whi\{i  are  given  as  to  milk,  were 
obtained  by  the  author'on  the  spot;  and  though  he 
would  gladly  have  inclWd  any  olliers,  had  they 
been  lumished,  it  apped^s  to  him  that  no  trilling 
force  IS  aUorded  to  his  ;irgum,nt,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  cases  which  iire  set  forth  being  deriv- 
ed from  one  stock;  irrefra^iblo  proof  being  thu» 
furnished  that  they  are  not  Solitary  instances,  but 
happening  in  the  regular  course. 

^'Ihe  cows  recorded,  are  theproperty  of  J.  WHiit- 
aker,  Esq.,  of  Greenholmc,  near  OUey,  and  are  of 
the  most  esteemed  blood.  They  have  given,  and 
give,  twice  a  day,  as  follows: 

Yellow  Rose,  at  3  years  old,  4  gallons  2  quarts. 

Yelloiv  Rose,  at  4  years  old,  4  gallons  3  quarts. 

Red  Daisy,  4  gallons. 

Magdalena,  upi\anls  of  4  gallons. 

Wildair,  4  gallons. 

■Western  Lady,  3  gallons  2  quarts. 
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Venus,  16  years  old,  3  gallons  1  quart. 

Alfrcfle,  3  gallons. 

Adela,  first  calf,  3  gallons. 

Yarm,  3  gallons. 

Moss  Rose,  at  all  times  .1  movins;  mountain  of 

flrsh,  2  irallons — all  wine  measure. 
"These  rows  arc  steady  milkrrs.posse.ssing  great 
inclination  to  fatten;  and  iMr.  Whitaker  cannot  be 


been  sold  in  Eni!;land,  and  lie  aceordincly  stales 
them.  He  says — '-It  appears  by  Bailey's  Survey 
of  Durham,  that  at  Colling's  sale  in  1810,  seven- 
teen cows  sold  for  2802  i.  9s.  sterling;  [averaging 
P32  per  cow  at  444  cents  the  pound  sirrling]  ele- 
ven bulls  for  2rf()1  /.  [averasiugjjO.'i.j  i)er  bull)— that 
Major  Rudd  paid  400  guineas  for  Lady  of  nine 
years — for  Lily  400  guineas — for  Peeress  170  Kui- 


too  hishly  complimented  on  his  suciessful  exertions ineas — for  Petrarch   375  guineas;  ihat  Mr.  Wethc- 
to  coinbinc  the  two  qualities.     The  remainder  of  his  rill  &  Co  paid  for  Comet,  of  G  years,  1000  guinea: 


stock  will  be  found  by  no  means  contemptible  as 
milkers;  but  it  is  thou;jht  unnecessary  to  remark 
upon  any  ordinary  quantities." 


[S46(i2.]     Mr.    Champion   and    Col.   Mellish    have 

since  paid  450  guineas  for  the  services  of  Charles 

during  two  year.s."     Mr.  Powcl  continues — "a  re- 

gidar  record  is  kept  in  the  Herd  IJook.  of  the  pedi- 

ON  LMPROVING  THE  NATI\-E  BREED  OF  r:'"*',?/ '';'41^™,f '  "^P"'" '^^'Inn'f' t*^''  '**!! 

breeders,   l.)0  bulls,  and   nearly  3000  heifers  and 


NEW  ENtiLAND  CATTLE. 

No.  IlL 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository  and  Jo-urnal,  [No.  3,  vol.  8,]  are 
some  communications  from  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq., 
to   the    Pennsylvania    Agricultural    Society,    from 


cows  are  enumerated  in  this  volume,  it  will  be  seen 
by  Major  Rudd's  letter  and  prices,  which  I  have 
paid,  that  their  cost  continues  as  high  as  it  was  ten 
years  since." 

After   .some  other    details,  and   mentioning   the 
opinions  of  some  American  gentlemen  of  the  good 


whose  Memoirs  they  were  extracted.  The  subject!  q"^hties  and  great  value  of  the  improved  short 
of  the  communications  is  the  various  breeds  of  neat  hoined  breed,  Mr.  Powel  introduces  Major  Rudd's 
cattle.  The  Editors  of  the  Repository,  in  introduc-  'ftter  concerning  this  improved  race.  Major  Rudd 
ing  those  papers,  say — "We  give  no  opinion  as  tojs^'.vs — "to  Mr.  Charles  Colhni;  the  world  is  indebt- 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Powel's  opinion;  we  meat!  to  1^1  '"■"  the  breed  of  cattle  called  the  Improved  Short 
hold  an  even  balance  behveen  all  the  contending' 'I°'"ed," — of  which  he  (Major  Rudd)  became  the 
parties.  This,  however,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Powel,  to[l""'ehaser,  in  1810;  certainly,  I  am  warranted  in 
say,  that  in  zeal,  pubhe  spirit,  industry,  and  e.xpe- 1 '^•'.ving,  with  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  view,  of 
ricnce,  he  yields  to  no  man."  I  have  the  pleasure  ''<''''^'"i"S  what  Mr.  Colling  had  been,  a  breeder 
of  knowing  Mr.  Powel:  and  have  been  gratified  in  of  cattle /ot-  the  profit   to  be  derived  from   the 

sides.  Accordingly  he  informs  Mr.  Poivel,  "that  he 
has  never  sold  any  bull,  cow  or  heifer,  of  the  genuine 
breed,  for  less  than  100  <.  sterling  per  head.  Forthis 
price  he  would  deliver  bulls  or  heifers  at  Liverpool 


seeing  his  signal  display  of  talent  and  energy  in  ap 
plying  his  ample  means  to  improve  the  agricult)(uc 
of  our  country.  I 

Before  I  saw  Mr.  Powel's  letter  in  the  Repository,  .  _, 

I  had  told  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farnjer,!  [>^hen  to  be  shipped  for  the  United  States]  warrant- 
ed of  the  best  pedigree,  and  of  the  most  approved 
form,  handling  and  hair."  100  i.  sterling  are  equal 
to  444  dollars— or  $450  at  4s.  Gd.  the  dollar. 

After  stating  the  prodigious  prices  siven  for  Col- 


that  I  would  give  him  m}-  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
improving  the  native  breed  of  New  England  cattle. 
In  relation  to  Mr.  Powefs  view.s.so  far  as  on  this  sfb- 
ject  they  diller  from  mine,  I  will  otfer  such  observa- 
tions as  appear  to  me  necessary  to  support  the  latter. 
It  was  Mr,  Powel's  object  "to  establish,  by  selec- 
tions from  various  European  works,  certain  posi- 
tions which  had  been  assumed  by  him,  in  soi'ie  of 
his  late  communications"  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural .Society.  Those  positions  must  ha?e  re- 
lated to  "farm  stock;"  that  being  the  subject  of  his 
letters  introduced  into  the  Repository,  .ind  he 
justly  remarks,  "that  none  is  more  interesUng,  and 
none  more  important,  to  the  husbandmen  ind  land- 
holders of  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  states, 
than  that  which  indirectly  involves  the  application 
of  three-fourths  of  the  product  of  thei'  labour  and 
of  their  land;"  that  is,  "for  the  nourishment  of  their 
neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  .swine."  "I  think  it 
is  evident,  (continues  Mr.  Powel,)  t.'iat  to  our  popu 
lation  at  least,'  it  is  worth  some  eiibrt  to  ascertain, 
whether  experience  has  established,  in  the  country 
[England]  where  they  are  best  known,  and  by  the 
standard  ivliich  every  man  (an  best  comprehend 
the  superiority  of  one  race  of  neat  cattle  ovcrcvciy 
other,  either  original  or  improved.  If  (says  Mr. 
Po«cl,)  it  shall  appear  thst  by  the  multiplication 
of  this  race,  "the  produce  of  beef,  upon  a  given  ex- 
tent of  land,  would  be  nearly  doubled — the  (|uan- 
tity  of  butter  increased — the  facility  of  procuring 
powerful  oxen  for  draught  not  lessened— and  with- 
out that  the  amount  of  oflal  would  be  diminished — 
the  weight  of  the  llesh  and  fat  would  be  carried  ujion 
(he  proper  par(.s;  I  trust  it  will  not  be  conteiuled 
that  the  discussion  is  futile,  or  the  premium  absurd, 
which  shall  have  brought  this  race  into  view." 

By  "the  s(«n(/rt)-d  which  every  man  can  best  cum- 
prebend,"  for  delermining  "the  superiority  of  one 
race  of  neat  cattle  over  every  other,"  I  understood 
.Vlr.  Powel  to  mean  the  prices  at  which  they  have 


few  other  eminent  breeders.  And  until  this  breed 
of  cattle  shall  be  extensively  multiplied — and  in 
the  14  years  since  the  great  improvement  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place,  the  individuals  cannot  be  very 
numerous — they  may  continue  to  bring  high  prices. 
The  purchaser  of  a  bull  at  a  thousand  pounds, 
by  putting  him  to  ten  cow.s  of  the  same  race,  may 
in  two  years  at  Major  Rudd's  prices,  by  the  sale  of 
his  otlspring — ten  heifers  and  hulls — have  his  lOOOt. 
replaced.  But  a  good  bull  may,  in  two  years,  be  the 
sire  of  fifty  such  heifers  and  bulls,  and  of  tifty  calves; 
or  be  let.  like  Charles,  to  such  breeders  as  Champion 
and  Mclhsh.  The  great  leader  Bakewell,  by  the  su- 
perior management  of  his  farm;  but  especially  by  hi» 
immense  profits,  arising  from  his  improved  stock, 
chielly  cattle  and  sheep,  must  have  amassed  a  for- 
tune; and  his  genius  and  industry  entitled  him  to  it. 
His  first  improved  rams  were  let  at  very  low  prices 
— 16  shilhngs  each  for  a  season.  He  proceeded  in 
his  improvements  until  he  could  let  his  rams  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  300  guineas  each  for  a  single 
season.  In  1789  he  let  three  rams  for  1200  guineas 
[$5594;]  and  his  whole  letting  that  year  brought  him 
full  3000  guineas— equal  to  » 1 3,986' 

"The  high  prices  (says  Marshall)  are  not  given 
by  graziers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  wedders  as 
grazing  stock;  but  by  ram  breeders  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rams  to  lie  let  to  graziers:  the  his;hesl 
being  given  by  the  principal  breeders  only;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rams  to  be  let  to  graziers  as 
weddcr-s^elters;  but  for  that  of  getting  rams  to  be 
let  again,  as  ram  getters  to  inferior  tup-men" — or 
breeders  of  sheep. 

Again  Marshall  says — "With  respect  to  the  very 
high  jnicei,  they  are  given  by  a  feio  first  rate  breed- 
ers, who  are  playing  a  high  game — running  a  hard 
race — for  the  ;;rir/e  and  profit  of  being  leader,  when 
Bakewell  is  not.''''  Bakewell,  indeed,  is  not;  but 
doubtless  the  same  passions  continue  to  actuate  the 
"i'ew  firstifate  breeders;"  and  their  history,  in  regard 
to  keep,  may,  I  presume,  f.<iily  explain  their  charac- 


hng's  stock,  Mr.  Powel  remarks,  that  -if  the  costlfers  as  breedcrs'of  cattle.  These  first  rate  breeders 
were,  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  men  of  fortune,  who  keep  bulls  and  rams  <o  to,  use  some  art  <o  mofte 
It  might  be  alleged  that  fashion  gave  to  thein  a  lie-  them  up  to  show  to  advantage  at  the  time  of  letting, 
titious  value;  but  as  the  practical  formers  of  Eng  particularly  in  making  them  excessively  fat;  for  fat 
land   sanction  it  by  their  purchases,  and  support  it  covers  or  conceals  defects.     Afterwards  they  are  re-  ' 


«i^!.I,'''Vf.""n"''  '^''  Po»'e''9  '9  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
sidont  of  tlie  Pmtuylvania  Agricultural  Society. 


by  their  demands,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  after  a 
trial  oi  fourteen  years,  the  animals  possess  the  merit 
which  has  been  claimed."      The  professed  breeders 
are  doubtless  practical  farmers — as  was  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  who  \vas  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one,  as 
the  quantity  of  stock  kept  on  his  farm  would  show. 
But  cerlainly  no  nwre  farmer  in  England  can  find 
his  account  in  giving  450  dollars  ,a-piece  for  cows 
and  heifers,  to   compose  his  dairy.     The  average 
annual  product  of  cows  in  England,  may  be  six  or 
seven  pounds  sterling  per  cow.   When  Young  wrote 
his  tours,  it  was  only  5  or  6  I. — a  dairy  of  30  cows 
(though  there  are  many  lai-ger,  tliere  are  many  of 
a  less  number)  at  7  <   each,  210/— a  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  two  cows  of  the  improved  short 
horns.     And  as  the  English  dairy  farmers  selilom 
keep  their  cows  after  they  arc  ten  years  old — often 
er  turning  them  oti'  to  fatten,  or  selling  them  to 
graziers  when  past  eight— thus   keeping  them   in 
milk  six  or  seven  years — each  cow,  in   that  time, 
would  yield  the  farmer  about  50  /.  (^222)  in  butter, 
cheese  and  veal;  to  which  add  171.   (a  high  price) 
for  the  cow,  either  fattened  or  sold  to  a  grazier,  and 
he  would   receive  about  two  thirds  of  the  prime 
cost  of  the  cow,  six  or  seven  years  before.     It  is 
true,  that  mere  farmers  will  never  think  of  making 
up  their  dairies  of  such  high  priced  cows;  while  tin- 
more  able  may  purchase  a  heifer  or  two  to  be  put 
to  the  high   bred    hulls,  to  lay  the   foundation  of  a 
full  dairy  of  them,  in  the  end;  or  by  an  experiment 
with  one  or  two,  to  a.scertain  Iheir  intrinsic  value. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  evidently  appears,  that  professed 
breeders  must  be  almost  exclusively  the  purchasers 
of  such  high  priced  stock  as  tJiat  of  Colling's  and  a 


duL-ed  to  ■■>.  plight  which  fits  them  for  service!! 

The  common  price  of  a  ram  let  to  a  grazier, 
when  Mi.rshall  wrote,  was  five  or  six  guineas  for  a 
season;  the  highest  ten  guineas,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  gelling  grazing  stock.  And  as  Bakewell's  im- 
proved bi'  ed  would  get  as  fat  at  two  years  old  as 
olher  common  breeds  at  lliree,  the  grazier  would 
be  amply  reimbursed  for  the  extra  expense  of  the 
ram.  Used  in  ^^akewell's  way  (a  single  leap  only 
being  allowed)  one  ram  would  serve  a  hundred 
ewes,  anil  at  ten  pounds  for  bis  hire,  the  extra  cost 
of  each  uf  his  oUsiiring,  would  be  but  two  shillings 
— when  he  would  sell  at  two  years  and  a  half  old, for 
ten  or  fifleen  shillings  more  than  other  sheep,  of  the 
same  natural  size,  and  going  in  the  same  pasture. 
Bakc\vell  improved  a  breed  of  horses  and  of  swine. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  he  let  his  stallions  at  from 
25  to  150  guineas  the  season. 

The  improved  short  horned  breed,  from  their 
disposition  to  fatten  kintlly.  and  at  an  early  age, 
must  lie  |ieculiarly  valiial.le  as  gi'azing  or  beef  cat- 
tle, in  i'eansylvania  and  olher  states  where  horses 
chiefly,  ;uid  almost  exclusively,  are  employed  in 
farm  labour,  and  where  steers  and  oxen  are  raised 
dmost  solely  for  beef  But  I  have  not  yet  obtained 
information  of  the  superior  character  of  the  few 
cows  of  Ibis  breed  in  the  United  States,  for  produc- 
ing boiler.  Their  milk  is  said  to  be  rich;  but  its 
actual  product  from  llie  churn  and  the  cheese  press 
would  be  more  satisfactory.     I  am  desirous  of  seeing 


*  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Coiin^ 
ties,  vol.  i.  pa2;e  384. 
I  Same  volume,  page  3S8. 
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these  tes(s  of  its  quality.  The  case  oi  the  cow  sold 
by  Mr.  Welles  to  iMr.  Quincy,  justitics  my  caution 
on  this  head.  Mr.  Welles  supposed  her  milk  to  bej 
rich,  and  that  on  the  same  food  she  would  yield  as 
much  butter  as  the  Oakes  cow;  yet,  though  so 
much  larger  an  animal,  Mr.  Quincy's  careful  ex- 
periment proved  her  inferiority,  even  to  the  vast 
ditference  of  one  half 

Ezekiel  H.  Derhy,  Esq,  has  favoured  me  with  an 
account  of  a  heifer  of  the  improved  short  Lorn 
breed.  She  and  a  bull  of  the  same  breed,  presents 
from  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  were,  by  the  Trustees, 
committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Derby,  in  Salem,  to 
give  to  the  farmers  of  Essex  an  opportunity  of 
putiins  their  best  cows  to  the  bull.  The  heifer,  on 
the  isth  of  January  last,  dropped  her  first  calf — a 
female.  A  fortiiis,ht  afler,  she  gave  ten  quarts  of 
milk  in  a  day,  besides  what  the  calf  sucked;  and 
about  six  weeks  from  her  calving;,  8  quarts  were 
taken  from  her;  being  so  much  more  than  Mr.  Der- 
by thought  necessary  to  the  health  and  useful  thriv- 
ing of  the  calf;  which  is  well  grown  and  in  good 
condition.  Her  milk  is  pronounced  to  be  rich;  but 
lias  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  only  certain  test. 
Her  food  has  been  partly  P^nglish  and  partly  salt- 
marsh  hay,*  with  four  quarts  of  corn  and  cob-meal 
mixed  with  chaffed  hay,  and  half  a  bushel  of  the 
common  flat  or  English  turnips,  daily. 

Major  Rudd  says  of  the  improved  short  horns, 
that  '-if  this  breed  were  every  where  disseminated 
the  produce  of  beef,  on  a  given  extent  of  land, 
would  be  nearly  doubled;  that  their  milk  is  richer  in 
quality,  but  less  in  quantity  than  of  the  old  breed; 
and  that  an  impro\  ed  short  horned  cow  will  yield 
about  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  butter  per  week, 
avoirdupois  weight."  He  says  also,  that  in  form 
and  ha)iclUiig,  the  improved  short  horns  are  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  old  breed;  and  he  helkces  they 
consume  less  food:  and  that  "in  countries  where 
Lcef  is  ill  s'cut  denunid,  the  improved  short  boms 
are  beyond  all  doubt  the  best." 

Mr.  Powell  controverts  an  opinion  v^hich  has  been 
expressed,  that  the  cattle  of  Massachusetts  are  of 
the  Devon  breed.  "I  would  contend  (he  says)  tliat 
the  finest  cattle  of  Massachusetts  are  mixed  with 
families  of  which  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr. 
VauR-lian  imported  the  sires.  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
and  Hereford  blood,  can  be  traced  by  a  practised 
eye,  in  many  of  the  best  working  oxen  exhibited  at 
the  New  England  Agricultural  shovvs." 

Although  satisfied  that  the  blood  of  those  import- 
ed cattle  of  Gore,  Stuart  and  Vaughan,  was  here  of 
very  limited  extent,  I  have  made  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  J'rom  Mr.  Gore  I  have  received  the 
following  information. 

■■The  bull  of  English  extraction,  owned  by  me 
about  the  years  1794,  5,  6  and  7,  was  by  a  cow  im 
ported  from  England  by  Mr.  (Jharles  Vaughan. — 
The  bull  was  dropped  from  the  coiv  on  her  passage 
from.  Enjland,  and  given  to  me  by  that  gentleman, 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  cow  in  America. — 
He  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  tine  animal,  large 
and  of  excellent  form.  His  proportions  were  all  i;ood 
According  to  my  recollection,  he  was  as  handsome 
and  large  as  any  bull  I  have  since  seen.  I  gave  to 
the  man  who  superintejided  my  farm,  all  he  could 
obtain  for  his  services.  /  have  no  belief  tluit  many 
cr/Ks  were  bi-inight  to  him.  During  my  absence  in 
Europe,  he  became  unruly;  and  about  the  year 
1798,  my  agent  sohl  him,  and,  as  I  understood,  to 
a  Uiaii  living  in  Vermont." 

"The  observation  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Jay 


'  English  Hay  is  a  term  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  out  of  New  England.  By  it  is  meant  that  mixture 
cf  grasses  which  constitute  good  upland  meadow,  such 
as  our  ancestors  knew  in  England.  They  used  the 
term  to  distinguish  this  upland  hay  from  the  wild, 
coarse,  w«t-meadow  and  salt-marsh  hay  of  tije  country! 


to  which  you  refer,  was  shortly  after  his  return  from 
Great  Britain  [which  was  in  1795.]  He  remarked, 
that  the  cattle  which  he  had  generally  met  in  New 
England,  appeared  to  be  of  the  Devonshire  breed, 
that  he  had  seen  in  Great  Britain." 

Now  although  I  suppose  the  Devoi:  race  of  cattle 
to  be  predominant  in  New  England,  I  doubt  not  tiiat 
some  of  other  hreeds  were  early  introduced  by  our 
ancestors;  some  Herefords  unquestionahly,  whose 
descendants  areyetdistinguished  hy  their  icliit": faces. 
The  following  concludes  Mr.  Marshalls  minute  de- 
scription of  a  good  Herefordshire  ox:  "The  coat 
neatly  haired,  bright  and  silky;  its  ':olour  middle 
red,  with  a  'bald  face;'  the  last  being  esteemed 
characteristic  of  the  true  Hereford  breed. "•  By 
"bald  face"  (marked  by  Marshall  with  commas,  as 
a  local  expression)  u-IMc  faces  are  doubtless  intend- 
ed. White  faced  cattle,  of  our  native  stock,  are 
now  often  to  be  seen;  but  I  think  less  frequently 
than  in  the  early  part  of  my  life. 

Of  Mr.  Stuart's  animals,  the  following  is  his  own 
account,  as  verhally  stated  to  a  friend  from  whom  1 
received  it.  That'he  sent  to  England  for  two  heif- 
ers and  a  bull  of  the  Bakewell  breed:  that  they  were 
shipped — but  that  the  bull  and  one  of  the  heifers 
were  left  on  the  passage;  that  the  other  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  when  he  lived  at  Germantown,  where, 
a  few  months  after,  she  brought  forth  a  fine  bull 
calf;  that  shortly  afterwards,  being  determined  to 
remove  to  Boston,  he  sent  thither  the  cow  and  her 
calf,  \vhere  they  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rus- 
sel,  who  sent  them  to  his  island  below  Boston,  where 
they  for  some  time  remained  and  propagated  the 
breed,  [but  certainly  within  narrow  limits,  especial- 
ly as  they  were  kept  on  an  island)  that  they  were 
not  large  animals,  but  easily  made  fat,  and  on  coarse 
fodder;  that  the  cow  was  not  a  great  milker,  seldom 
giving  more  than  six  quarts  [at  a  milking,  must  be 
understood,]  under  the  most  favourable  circumstan- 
ces; but  the  milk  was  rich:  that  they  were  of  a  liver 
colour,  spotted  with  white;  some  of  the  calves  white, 
with  liver  coloured  ears:  and  that  he  sold  them  to 
Mr.  Bowdoin,  who  sent  them  to  Nashaun,  one  of 
the  Elizabeth  islands,  (his  property,)  where  both  of 
them  died;  poisoned,  as  Mr.  Stuart  thinks,  by  eat- 
ing hemlock  plants  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

From  this  history  of  the  Gore,  Stuart,  and  Vang 
han  imported  cattle,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  some 
of  their  progeny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
perhaps  a  few  in  Vermont,  and  a  very  small  num- 
ber in  Maine,  if  Mr.  Vaughan  took  his  cow  into 
that  districts  but  on  the  New  England  stock  at 
large,  it  is  certain  no  etfect  could  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  any  or  all  of  them. 

From  the  writings  of  Young,  Marshall  and  others, 
it  appears  that  farmers  in  England  entertained  dif 
ferent  opinions  concerning  the  several  breeds  of 
cattle;  some  preferring  the  long  horned,  especially 
Bakewell's  highly  improved  race;  while  others 
chose  the  improved  Holderness,  or  short  horned. 
Others  again,  preferred  the  native  breeds  of  their 
respective  districts.  So  in  our  own  country,  opin 
ions  vary.  Mr.  Powel  disapproves  of  the  lately  im- 
ported Devonsj  and  their  offspring.  Of  these!  can 
.9ay  nothing,  having  seen  none  of  them.  But  in 
some  parts  of  England  there  are  Devonshire  cattle 
which  are  highly  prized.  "It  has  been  found  by  a 
person  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Devizes,  Wiltshire, 
who,  as  well  as  his  father  before  him,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  letting  cows  to  men  who  supply  the 
town  with  mUk;  and  who  buys  all  his  cows,  and 
consequently  can  have  no  partiality  for  any  particu- 
lar sort,  having  at  different  times  had  all  kinds;  that 
the  milkmen  have  uniformly,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  given  the  preference  to  the  Devonshire  sort. 


"Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  vol.  1,  p.  247. 
1 1  believe   these  were  a  present  to  a  genllcman  in 
Maryland,  from  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  in  England. 


at  the  same  price,  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
milkers.'" 

T.  PICKERING. 
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SHEEP— No.  5. 
Mr.  Editor, 

From  1808,  up  to  1811,  sheep  of  the  home 
breeds,  in  some  instances  slightly  touched  with  me- 
rino, were  shown  for  the  cups.  The  seventh  anni- 
versary was  remarkable  for  three  out  of  the  four 
candidates,  being  ol  merino  blood.  The  following 
account  of  the  Exhiljition,  wdl  show  the  weight  and 
lleece;  although  the  term  unwashed  is  used,  it  is 
nol  properly  applicable,  as  all  the  lambs  prepared 
for  the  shows  were  pet  lambs,  had  been  very  care- 
fully and  cleanlily  kept,  and  had  little  or  no  foreign 
matter  in  Iheir  fleeces. 

"Four  tups  were  shown  for  the  prize  cup  of  sixty 
dollars  value,  as  lollows: 

Colon,  native  blood,  property  of  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Colon— Weight  of  carcass  unclipt,  .     .  145  lbs. 

Do.      of  fleece,  unwashed,  .         8     1  oz. 

Columbus,  quarter  blood  merino,  pro- 
perty of  D.  M.  Chichester,  Esq.        Ill     5 
Fleece,  unwashed,   ....       6 

Fairfax,  half  blooded  merino,  proper- 
ty of  John  C.  Scott,  Esq.     ...       94 
Fleece,  unwashed,   ....       6 

Gunslon,  quarter  blooded  merino,  pro- 
perty o(  George  Mason,  Esq.  .     .     123 

Fleece,  unwashed,    ....       6     _ . 

The  judges,  after  minute  and  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  can- 
didates, in  conformity  to  the  rule  of  decision  fur- 
nished them  by  the  proprietor  of  the  institution, 
(v;z.  general  excellence,)  unanimously  adjudged  the 
piize  to  the  tup  bred  by  J.  C.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Straw- 
berry Vale,  Fairfax  county." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  an  half  bred  merino, 
bf  ing  a  cross  of  merino  upon  the  native  stock,  pro- 
duced the  heaviest  fleece  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  carcass. 

The  merino  strain  began  about  this  time  very 
gen«rally  to  be  adopted,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Slat«s.  I  had  long  combated  the  merino  opinioHj 
in  a  correspondence  with  Chancellor  Livingston 
and  o\lier  eminent  men.  till  finding  myself  almost 
left  alaie,  I  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  went 
with  th«  tide.  Mr.  L.  had  made  me  a  present  of  a 
RamboUilet  merino  of  great  value,  with  which  I  in 
time  bred  away  all  my  long  wool,  and  became  me- 
rino in  tcto.  But  I  had  previously  sent  abroad 
many  of  my  Arlington  long  (voolled,  some  to  my 
friends,  and  some  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  fund  to 
establish  a  perpetual  premium  for  American  cloth, 
to  be  annually  adjudged  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Any  ol  those  gentlemen,  or  their  neighbours,  who 
received  those  sheep,  will  do  a  most  acceptable  ser- 
vice, by  informing  of  the  success  which  attended 
their  introduction  to  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, whither  they  wei-e  sent.  A  very  fine  young 
ram  was  sent  to  Thomas  Miller,  Esq.  of  Powhatan, 
Virginia,  but  his  success  has  not  been  heard  of. 

The  tide  has  now  turned,  and  numerous  applica- 
tions are  made  to  me  for  long  woolled.  I  am  rally- 
ing again  under  the  flag  of  long  woolled,  and  breed- 
ing from  a  Bakewell  of  the  breed  of  Mr  Barney — 
but  I  fear  that  the  wool  of  tlie  Persian,  of  sixteen 
inches,  "I  shall  ne'er  look  upon  its  like  again." 

I  received  also  as  a  present,  a  ram  and  ewe, 
brought  from  the  island  of  San  Fernando  Aronha, 
in  the  Southern  ocean.  They  were  nearly  hairy, 
resembling  goats,  and  died  on  the  approach  of 
winter. 

It  appears  that  there  are  only  cerfciin  parallels  of 
latitude  where  wool  beaifi  she' p  will  flourish; 
when  you  exceed  these,  either  by  too  much  north 


•Kees'  Cyclopedia — Art.  Dairyinsj. 
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^outh,  the  fleece  ii.j;enerates  to  hair,  but  the 
n,  Ml  ih  lounii  of  excellence  in  almost  all  climates. 
<  II  liic  original,  or  parent  sheep,  Luccock  relates— 
•i'lie  moiiaoii,  the  ari^ali  of  Dr.  Pallas,  which  is 
n  iv\  perhaps  entirely  banished  from  Europe,  bears 
^n  -real  a  resen.blanee  to  our  domestic  sheep,  and 
I  "rsscs  .so  many  ol'  its  properties,  as  to  be  deem- 
,  .1  by  naturalisls  the  parent  stock.  The  fleeces  are 
in  I, ,  d  so  miuh  alike,  tiiat  the  description  of  one 
an^u■ers  almost  eipially  "'  H  for  that  of  the  other. 
'!  hey  consist  in  summer  of  a  snoi  t  hair,  sleek  and 
rrvrmblni;;  tliat  of  a  deer;  in  winter  of  woul,  like 
iluun  mingled  with  h.ur,  every  where  an  incli  and 
an  hall  Ions;  at  least,  concealing  all  its  roots;  a  line 
wonll_\  down,  of  a  winte  colour  in  gi  iieral.  It  is 
now-  confined  almost,  il  not  eiitiiely  to  Asia,  and  is 
.V,,  >n\,  that  as  new  colonies  settle,  it  relreats  from 
till  irohst-rvation,  to  tne  most  wiiU  and  n.iked  rocks, 
where  It  delights  to  bask  itself  in  the  uninlerccpted 
r.ivs  of  the  sun. 

■■Ohsi  rving  in  this  manner,  the  d'lficrent  kinds  of 
fleeces  wiiich  are  produced  in  comiiries  where  do- 
Dirstic  animals  have  undergone  the  least  alieiation, 
anil  remarking  hoiv  nearly  tlay  correspond  with 
the;  coats  ol  those  which  ret.  in  their  native  wild- 
ncss,  we  perceivir  the  astonishing  etlects  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  celebrated  burdens,  liorne  by  the  sheep 
01  Sp;  in.  Persia,  and  Cacheinire,  were  doubtless  m 
tlii-ir  ori^;iii;d  state,  as  coarse  aiiU  liiviry  as  those 
pnhluccd  on  the  wa.stes  ol  'lartar},or  among  the 
intjiasses  of  Siberia.  It  is  probable  that  in  most, 
il  11. )t  all  these  countries,  the  race  which  now  inlia- 
biio  them,  is  a  breed  imporied  from  some  neigh 
buiuing  region.  But  history,  which  is  always  de- 
fri  live  in  the  narrative  ol  rural  ahairs,  is  not  sulli- 
cii-ntly  explicit  to  enable  us  at  this  distant  period, 
even  to  guess  at  the  time  when  they  wi  re  lirst  intro- 
duced; nor  can  we  trace  Iroiu  it  the  Uiderent  stages 
of  their  improvement.  Those  ol  Spain,  probably, 
wire  brought  from  the  opposite  coasi  ol  Ainca;  and 
Kngland  is  undoubtedly  indebted  lor  the  docks 
w  hich  adorn  her  pastures,  to  various  parts  ol  the 
continent. 

•■Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  amelioration  of 
the  flocks  has  ;dvvays  been  closely  connected  with 
till-  progress  of  the  arts  and  of  civilization;  lor  iie 
uiuroriiily  lind  in  countries  where  these  nave  llou- 
^i^lled,  a  race  of  sheep  which  yield  wool  much  su- 
piiior  to  tliat  which  we  tmd  all  around  them. — 
\\  here  the  best  blessings  of  social  life  have  been 
but  little  cultivated,  we  sometimes  meet  with  the 
strong  and  sliy  argali,  which  bounds  before  its 
hiinirrs,  anxious  lor  those  recesses  which  never 
Wire  imprinted  with  the  human  footstep.  But 
where  the  mattock  of  agriculture  turns  the  soil,  the 
goat  and  its  kindred  sheep,  little  dilfering  from  each 
other  in  their  shape,  or  their  fleece,  crowd  around 
the  tent  of  the  herdsman,  and  demand  that  care 
which  is  necessary  to  their  subsistence." 

Man  can  certainly,  sir,  do  much,  but  not  all;  na- 
ture must  and  will  do  her  share — chniate  and  soil 
will  liave  their  due  influence  upon  all  animals,  whe- 
tlicr  for  food  or  fleece.  The  care  of  man  in  select- 
ing various  breeds  ot  animals,  is  a  truly  important 
step  toward  bringing  them  to  perfection,  but  unless 
hi  shall  place  them  in  those  latitudes  adapted  to 
their  several  natures  and  properties,  but  little  bene- 
fit will  result  trom  his  knowledge. 

Sheep  appear  by  Providence  to  have  been  in- 
tended lor  the  use  of  all  mankind,  in  a  more  or 
li  ^»  degree,  and  hence  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
ciHiniries  of  the  globe;  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
'111-  arts  of  civilization  have  produced  far  greater 
iiii|irovenien!s  than  belong  to  the  animal  in  its  sa- 
vuge  state.  But  that  sheep,  if  left  to  the  influence 
ol  chuiate  and  sod  alone,  and  that  climate  and  soil 
pi'uharly  adapted  to  their  nature  and  necessities; 
tli..t  they  will  not  degenerate,  but  rather  improve,  I 
ani  disposed  to  believe  from  the  experience  of  the 
Sea  Island  sheep  of  our  own  country,  of  wliich  1 


shall  speak  hereafter.  In  reference  to  the  power  ol 
nature  over  all  animals,  I  would  beg  leave  to  cite 
an  example,  in  the  Arabian  horse,  taken  from  my 
address,  published  in  1808. 

The  Arabian  hor.se,  w  hile  roaming  in  his  native 
deserts,  gathers  strength  and  activity  from  the 
quantity  of  exercise  necessary  to  obtain  his  food. 
Tin;  chieftain  who  subdues  this  tyrant  of  the  heril, 
takes  care  to  preserve  his  former  haluls,  that  he 
may  convert  those  habits  to  his  own  use.  He  is  not 
immured  in  close  stables,  covered  with  cloths,  or 
submitted  to  the  farrier's  skill,  but  rests  in  ease  and 
happiness  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  cliec-ied  by  the 
attentions  of  his  friend,  and  participating  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  family.  Thus  fitted  for  service, 
and  preserved  in  those  habits  which  nature  at  hi>t 
had  lormed,  the  Arabian  horse  outstrips  the  wind, 
and  bears  his  master  in  triumph  o'er  the  field. 

The  breeder,  like  the  physician,  should  endea- 
vour to  assist  nature,  and  not  to  counteract  her 
laws,  and  by  studying  the  habits  of  animals  in  their 
native  state,  he  may  lind  a  data  from  which  better 
systems  may  be  lormed  than  from  all  the  hypothe- 
ses extant.  Respectfully,  yours, 

G.  W.  P.  CUSTIS. 

^Irlbiglon  House,  June  17,  18i'4. 


MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VOLUNTEER  PKE.MIUM3. 

The  committee  on  the  volunteer  premiums  have 
given  to  the  subject  of  the  premiums  ottered  for 
esmijs  on  two  important  branches  of  rural  economy, 
that  earnest  and  serious  attention  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  and  the  characters  of  tin- 
donors  seemed  to  entitle  them  to. 

The  flrst  which  presented  itself,  following  the 
order  of  publication,  was  the  silver  cup,  ottered  by 
that  liberal  and  public  spirited  citizen  Robert  Oliver, 
Ksq.  "to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  mule,  and  its  value  for  the  general 
purposes  of  agriculture,  in  comparison  w  ith  horses." 
For  this  premium  there  were  six  competitors,  and 
several  essays  of  great  meril;  giving  a  mature  con- 
sideration to  them  respectively,  and  observing  ex- 
actly the  terms  on  wnich  the  premium  is  oft'ered, 
the  committee  award  the  premium  for  the  best 
essay  on  this  subject,  to  .Samuel  VVyllys  Pomcroy, 
ol  Brighton,  in  Alassacbusetts.  It  might  be  deemed 
invidious  to  other  competitors  for  this  prize,  to 
isjieak  of  tiieni  by  name.  For  the  purposes  of  thi- 
coniniunication,  it  is  suliicient  to  state,  that,  at  least 
one  id'  tlie  other  essajs  contained  matter  which 
would  have  added  lo  the  practical  value  of  that  of 
jMr.  Pomeroy,  though  inferior  to  it  in  other  resjiects, 
,and  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  natural  his 
tory  ol  the  animal,  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
I  an  important  part  of  the  object  of  the  donor  to 
draw  forth. 

For  the  other  essay,  "on  the  value  and  use  of 
oxen,  in  comparison  with  horses,  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  accomjianied  by  a  description  of  the 
best  method  of  gearing  and  breaking  them,"  the 
committee  after  a  mature  and  deliberate  cxamina- 
■tion  of  a  number  of  able  and  practical  essays  on 
the  subject,  do  award  the  premium  of  a  silver  cup 
of  the  value  of  {.ia,  patriotically  p.esented  by  the 
venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  to  Thomas 
rP.  Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county,  Maryland.  His 
essay  is  considered  entitled  to  the  premium,  as  con- 
forming to  the  intention  of  the  tloiior,  which  doubt- 
less was,  to  elicit  the  best  practical  inlunnation  on 
the  subject. 

I  The  committee  take  much  pleasure  in  stating  to 
the  friends  of  the  agricultural  society,  that  the  com- 
positions on  both  the  above  subjects  demonstrated 
the  growing  interest  which  is  felt  m  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  advantages  which 
result  to  the  coniniunity  by  the  labours  and  coiitri- 
ibutions  of  the  association.     So  much  merit  was 
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evinced  in  the  various  communications  on  both  the 
.subjects  proposed,  that,  if  the  terms  on  which  they 
are  received  would  allow  of  il,  each  might  be  en- 
(itled  to  particular  mention.  They  hope  yet  to  see 
some  of  thern  usefully  occupying  the  columns  of  tho 
Ameiican  I'^armer. 

JOSl'.PII  GALES,  Jr.,  Cliamnan, 


Ml!.   I'^.DITOr!, 

In  Ihe  report  of  the  committee  upon  horses  for 
(he  late  Cattle  Show,  mention  is  made  of  a  "tivo 
j'ear  old  colt  from  New  York,'  as  being  "the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Stephen  Eustis."  As  you  express  a 
desire  that  all  inaccuracies,  which  should  accident- 
ally occur  in  the  statemenl.  minht  be  pointed  out, 
it  may  not  be  ami.-s  to  observe,  that  the  colt  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Vanbrugh  Livingston,  of  AV'estchestcr 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  above 
named  exhibition.  AMICUS. 

Jx(M  1.3,  182.5. 


WHITE  FLINT  WHE.\T. 

Mn.  Skinmer,  Bremo,  June  15,  1825. 

In  your  inquiries  about  the  white  flint  wheat 
sown  last  fall  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  I  presume 
you  allude  to  what  has  been  sometimes  called  Cay- 
uga, or  New  York  white  flint  wheat.  I  received  a 
barrel  of  this  wheat  from  Gen.  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
iif  Albany,  which  was  carefully  sown  in  good  time. 
It  is  not  quite  ready  to  be  harvested,  but  sufl'icient 
ly  advanced  towards  ripeness  for  me  to  pronounce 
that  it  "withstands  the  attacks  of  the  hcssian  fly," 
in  every  respect,  as  well  as  our  well-known  lawler 
— which  it  so  exactly  resembles,  in  every  particu- 
lar of  grain, growth,  time  of  ripening,  and,  lastly, 
being  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  peculiar  darker 
coloured  heads  which  I  have  always  seen  accom- 
panying the  lawler,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  conclu- 
sion, it  is  the  same  wheat. 

Y'ouis,  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  COCKE. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

EXTRACT  TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Dkar  .Sir,  FJislo  Ishml,  S.  C,  May  IS,  1825. 

Since  February,  we  have  experienced  a  succes- 
sion of  very  boislerous  and  inchniont  weather.  The 
last  month  w;.s  unusually  cold  and  rainy,  and  about 
four  weeks  since,  the  crops  of  cotton  planted  in 
March  and  tlie  early  part  of  April,  were  so  seriously 
injured  by  a  severe  gale,  lliat  even  now  many  of 
our  farmers  are  re|)Ianting.  In  the  hope  that  good 
weather  would  revive  their  plants,  they  neglected 
to  apply  the  only  remedy  upon  wliich  they  could 
rely.  The  cotton  crops  are,  therefore,  very  back- 
ward, and  unless  we  are  blessed  with  a  late  fall,  a 
good  harvest  cannot  be  anticipated. 

The  present  high  prices  for  cotton,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  an  advance  the  next  year,  have  induced 
many  of  our  planters  to  neglect  the  corn  crop.  As 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  great  want  of  that 
article  in  the  fall,  our  friends  at  the  north  and  east 
may  reasonably  calculate  on  ready  and  profitable 
sales.  So  long  as  the  price  of  cotton  is  high,  so 
long  will  the  southern  states  need  a  large  supply  of 
corn.  Respectfully,  yours, 

WIIITEMARSH  B.  SEABROOK. 


nORTZCVKTURB. 


PEACH  WASP. 

Mil.  Skinner,  Bremo,  May,  192b. 

Until  this  and  the  last  spring,  1  had  never  found 
the  Peach  Wasp  in  the  chrysaloid  state  earlier  than 
July,  but  for  the  most  part  in  August.  (See  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  vol.  1,  p.  ioO.)  In  many  instances  this 
I  spring,  I  have  discovered  them  in  that  state  whick 
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immediafclv  precedes  their  existence  in  the  fly  form, 
as  early  as  "the  last  of  February  and  IJrst  of  March: 
and  suhspqupntly,  in  the  spring  examination  of  my 
peach  trees,  I  found  many  of  the  norms  just  com- 
mencing their  destructive  ravases,  in  a  very  mmute 
state— clearly  indicating  that  they  h;id  but  recently 
come  forth  from  the  egs.  Hence,  1  infer  these  egfjs 
were  deposited  by  IVies  transformed  from  the  chry- 
saloids  of  February  and  March.  This  change  in 
the  attack  demands  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
defence. 

I  have  hitherto  kept  this  enemy  at  bay,  by  post- 
ing my  guards  in  time  to  meet  the  July  and  August 
generation  of  flies.  In  future,  I  apprehend,  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  against  a  s|)iing  invasion 
also;  for,  from  the  various  sizes  and  conditions  of 
the  worms  I  examined  this  spring,  I  have  every 
reason  to  conclude,  there  is  in  reserve  for  us,  the 
usual  supply  of  summer.  . 

I  once  believed,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  mdi- 
viduals  of  a  neighbourhood,  in  destroying  all  the 
old  neglected  peach  trees,  which  serve  as  so  many 
nurseries  of  this  fly,  and  carefully  protecting  every 
peach  tree  that  ivas  permitted  to  stand,  would 
exterminate  the  evil,  within  prescribed  limits;  hut, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  eflicting  such  a 
co-operation,  there  is  now  reason  to  believe  that 
this  enemy  to  the  peach,  is  propagated  in  some 
of  our  forest  trees.  I  have  found  a  worm  resem- 
bling it,  in  every  appearance,  in  the  common  red 
oak — and  I  am  informed  by  Tucker  Coles,  Esq.,  of 
Albemarle,  that  he  had  discovered  it,  since  the  al- 
most entire  destruction  of  the  peach  trees  of  the 
Green  Mountain,  in  the  young  chestnuts  of  the  fo- 
rest. This  destructive  insect,  which  was  unknown 
in  this  part  of  Virginia  25  years  ago,  now  threatens 
in  a  few  years  more  to  leave  not  a  peai  h  tree  stand- 
ing, if  not  carefully  and  regularly  protected  against 
its  ravages. 

The  Rose-bug  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia, 
has  made  its  apiicarance  on  the  wcsttrn  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  within  a  few  years  past.  Hitherto  a 
very  few  have  been  seen.  They  arc  in  considera- 
ble numbers  here  this  spring,  ((io  miles  above  the 
head  of  the  tide.)  They  have  not,  as  yet,  done 
any  serious  injury  to  the  flowers  and  fruits,  of  which 
they  are  so  destructive  in  the  lo\vc,r  part  of  the 
state — but  from  the  activity  and  thriving  appear- 
ance of  this  year's  race,  I  think  it  probable,  their 
descendants  of  the  next,  may  inflict  upon  us  some 
of  the  evils  which  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  eastern 
shore  have  so  long  complained  of  If  any  of  your 
readers  in  that  quarter  can  provide  us  with  a  reme- 
dy against  this  new  enemy,  it  will  be  at  once  ren- 
dering us  a  friendly  service,  and  subserving  one  of 
the  objects  of  your  valuable  paper. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  COCKE 


BOTAN'S'. 


PINNOCK'S  CATECHISM  OF  BOTANY; 

BEING  A  PLEASING  AND  FAMILIAR  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  IN  WHICH  THE  I.IN- 
NiEAN^  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  HAS  BEEN  AD- 
HERED TO,  AND  SUITABLE  EXAMPLES  OF  EACH 
CLASS    GIVEN. 

"On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows; 

In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows." — Vodng. 

pnO>I  THE  SIXTH  LONDON  EDITION. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Introduction. 

Qiiestiim.  What  is  Botany? 

Mnsxeer.  Botany  is  that  science  which  arranges 
and  distinguishes  all  plants  or  vegetables,  and 
teaches  us  their  peculiar  properties  and  uses. 


Q.  W'liat  productions  of  nature  are  included 
under  the  name  of  plants  or  vegetables? 

Ji.  Plants  or  vegetables  are  all  those  productions 
which  possess  life,  and  deri\e  their  nourishojent 
from  the  earth  in  which  they  grow.* 

Q.  Are  they  not  extremely  numerous? 

A.  Y'es:  it  is  supposed  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  species  of  plants,  which  compose, 
what  naturalists  have  termed,  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
nor  will  this  number  appear  so  very  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  them.  About  2000  of  these  are.native., 
of  Great  Britain,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  mosses 
and  the  like. 

CHAPTER    IL 

Of  the  Stntcture  of  Plants  in  General. 

Q.  Of  what  does  a  perfect  plant  consist? 

Jl.  A  perfect  plant  consists  of  the  trunk  or  stem, 
the  root,  the  leaves,  the  supports,  the  flower,  and 
the  fruit. 

Q.  \Vliat  is  the  trunk  or  stem? 

^.  The  trunk  is  composed  of  six  m-ganic  parts, 
namely: 

1.  The  cvticle  (or  epidermis,)  which  is  the  out- 
ward thin  covering,  answering  to  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals. 

2.  The  outward  hark  (or  cortex.)  which  protects 
the  plant  from  the  eflTects  of  the  cold. 

3.  The  i'.iacr  hark  (or  liber.) 

4.  The  alhurnum,  which  is  a  soft  white  substance, 
situate  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood. 

5.  The  wood  (or  lipivm,)  which  is  the  compact 
fihrous  substance,  surrounding  the  pith. 

6.  The  pith  (or  nuduUa.)  which  is  a  soft  white 
substmce,  and  in  young  plants  is  very  copious,  biii 
diminishes  as  the  plant  grov\'s,  and  at  length  dis- 
api.'tars. 

Q    \'\'hat  is  the  root? 

J.  The  root,  which  enables  the  tree  to  stand  firm 
in  the  ground, and  ivhich  absorbs  the  juiics  from  the 
earth,  necessary  for  its  growth,  by  means  of  small 
fibres,  is  a  continuation  of  the  trunk  descending 
into  the  earth,  and  consists  of  the  same  parts, 
although  less  conspicuous. 

Q.  \\'hat  are  the  leuvcn? 

Jl.  The  leaves,  which  differ  much  in  their  forms 
and  manner  oi  growth,  consist  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  fibres,  termed  the  nerves  of  the  leaf,  but  which 
are  merely  its  vessels,  running  in  every  direction, 
and  branching  out  into  innumerable  small  threads. 
The  surface  of  the  leaf,  like  the  skin  of  animals,  is 
full  of  pores,  which  serve  both  for  rcspiruticn  and 
the  absorption  of  dew,  air,  &,c.  thereby  nourishing 
the  plant,  and  contributing  to  its  growth. 

Q.  Wliat  are  the  supports? 

A.  The  supports  (or  fulcra,)  are  certain  external 
parts  of  plants,  which  arc  useful  to  support  and  de- 
fend them  from  enemies  and  injuries.  They  are 
divided  into  seven  kinds. 

Q.  Describe  them. 

Jl.  1.  Tendrils;  which  are  small  strings  that  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone;  but  support  them- 
selves by  embracing  some  shrub,  Stc.  near  to  them. 
The  vine  and  pea  will  serve  for  examples  of  this. 

2.  Flmal  leaves;  which  are  very  small  leaves 
placed  near  the  llower. 

S.  Slipidcs;  small  leafy  appendages,  situate  on 
the  sides  or  below  the  leaf,  to  protect  it  when 
ewierging'  from  the  bud. 


4.  Foot-stalks;  these  support  the  leaf,  and  defend 
and  convey  nourishment  to  the  bud. 

5.  Flower-stalks;  or  foot-stalks  to  the  flower  and 
iruit. 

(J.  ,^rms;  which  is  the  term  given  to  the  offensive 
parts  of  plants;  as  thorns,  prickles,  stings,  &c. 

7.  Pubes;  a  name  applied  to  the  defensive  parts; 
such  as  the  hairy,  woolly,  or  clammy  substances 
common  to  certain  plants. 

Q.  What  is  the  Jhiver? 

A.  The  flower  is  that  temporary  and  beautiful 
part  of  vegetables  which  is  intended  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  seed.  It  consists  of  seven  principal 
parts,  namely:  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistil, 
|)ericarp  or  seed  vessel,  seed,  and  receptacle;  the 
(bur  first  belong  properly  to  tlie  flower,  and  the 
three  last  to  the  fruit.* 

Q.  What  are  anrmal  plants? 

A.  Plants  are  said  to  be  annual,  when  they  are 
sown,  blossom,  produce  seeds,  and  die,  in  the  course 
of  one  year. 

Q.  XxTiat  are  biennial  plants? 

A.  Those  plants  which  totally  perish  the  second 
year  after  they  have  been  sown  are  termed  biennial. 

Q.  Which  are  peremiial  plants? 

A.  Such  as  continue  alive  in  the  ground  for  seve- 
ral years. 

CHAPTER   in. 
Parts  of  Fruclificalion. 

Q  What  parts  of  a  plant  are  necessary  for  the 
young  botanist  to  be  fust  acquainted  with? 

A.  The  flower  and  fruit;  tliese  consist  of  seven 
parts,  as  before  observed,  which  are  particularly 
requisite  to  be  known,  as  on  them  the  classification 
01  plants,  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  is 
founded. 

Q.  What  is  the  calyx? 

A.  The  calyx,  empalement,  or  flower-cup,  is  the 
green  part  which  is  situated  immediately  below  the 
blossom,  its  chief  use  is  to  enclose  and  protect  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower.  It  sotiietimes  consists  of 
two  or  more  leaves,  as  in  the  rose,  and  sometimes 
tabular,  is  like  the  cov.'slip,  Stct 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  corolla? 

A.  The  corolla,  blossom,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  flower,  is  the  part  which  is  most  beauti- 
fully coloured,  of  the  finest  texture,  and  often  smells 
s>vc;et.  The  leaves  which  compose  the  corolla  are 
called  petals. 

Q.  What  are  the  stamens? 

A.  The  stamens  or  chives,  which  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  one  long  and  thin, 
by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  coroha,  called  ihejilamcnl;  the  other 
thicker,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  filament, 
called  the  anlhera,  which  opens  when  it  is 
ripe, and  discharges  a  yellowish  dust,  called 
pollen  or  farina;  from  its  being  like  flour.* 
Q.  What  aie  the  pistils? 

A.  The  pistils,  or  pointals,  commonly  appear  in 
the  centre  of  the  coroUa,  from  which  they  rise  like 
so  many  columns.  There  are  from  one  to  twelve, 
or  more,  in  each  flower.  The  pistil  consists  of  ttiree 
parts. 

Q.  What  are  they? 


Wthrre 


*  The  following  is  a  more  scientific  dcHuition: — 
Plants  or  vegetables  arc  ail  those  bodies  whicli  have, 
organization  and  life,  but  arc  destitute  of  sensibility 
and  the  powers  of  volnnlary  motion,  deriving  tlicir 
nourishment  from  the  earlli  in  which  tbc>  grow. 

Organ  'ic,  a.  consisting  of  various  parts  so  coiisti-ucted 

as  to  co-operate  togetinT. 
Fi'brous,  a.  composed  of  fibres,  thread-like. 
Absorb '.  11.  to  su<  li  up. 
Respira'tion,  «.  the  act  of  inhaling,  breathing. 


Emer'ging,  fart,  coming  forth,  rising  into  view. 

*  Bj  the  flower  and  fruit,  or  parts  of  fructification, 
the  species  of  each  plant  may  bo  for  ever  renewed:  all 
other  modes  of  propagation,  such  as  by  buds,  grafts,  or 
layers,  will  sooner  or  UXcr  have  tbeir  terminaiion. 

\  .\iriiough  the  coli.ur  of  the  calyx  is  usually  green, 
yet  in  some  plants  it  is  of  other  colours.  In  some  in- 
stances, also,  the  calyx  re-jiains  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  as 
in  the  dead  nettle;  in  others  it  falls  before  the  flower  is 
at  maturity,  as  in  the  poppy;  while  the  lily,  and  some 
others,  appear  to  be  wholly  without  it. 

»  This  dust,  falling  on  the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  is  th» 
cause  of  complete  fructification. 
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A.  Tlic  fcerm.  the  aUjlc,  and  the  stigma. 
The  s:"'!"  is  the  pedestal  or  base  ol'  the 
pistil,  generally  of  a  roiiiuiish  shape,  thoii;;h 
sometimes  sleiuler.     Its  ollice  is  to  contain 
the  seeds  whiih  arc  not  yet  arrived  at  ma- 
turity; thestylr  is  the  pillar  or  thread  whicli 
supports  the  stigma;   and  tlie  stigiiui  is  tlio 
hi;;"  -st  part  of  the  pistil.* 
Q.  What  is  the  pericarp^ 
A   The  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  is  the 
case  or  covrrin^  of  the  seed,  and  is  the 
external  part  of  the  gerni  come  to  malu- 
ritv.     It  is  of  various  shapes,  globular,  as 
in  the  poppy;  Ions;,  as  iu  the  pod  of  the 
pea;  pulpy,  with  a  stone  in   the  middle,      ^^ 
;i -ii  the  plum;  pulpy,  containiii;";  seeds  in-      Cer./i. 
c^    'd  in  a  case,  as  in    the  pear;  j'ney.  and  con- 
t.iuiri:;  seeds  which  have  only  an  external  case,  as 
tj.<-  ;;ooselHrry. 

Q.  What  is  the  seed? 

A.  The  sceil  of  ph.nts  is  that  part  of  every  vcge- 
t  .Me  wiiirh,  at  a  ccrtawi  st  ile  of  maturity,  is  scpa- 
1  i>  il  from  it,  and  contains  tlie  rudiments  of  a  new 
|i  lit,  thoui;li  the  parts  are  too  minute  to  be  dis- 
c  i '  ed  by  our  orscans  of  si^'ht. 
().  W'liat  is  the  recptacU? 

■  I.  The   receptacle,  or  l>'se,  is  that  part  which 
<   ;  jiorts  and  coi.nccts  (he  whole  together.     In  some 
(il:its  it  is  very  conspicuous:  parti  ularly,  for  in- 
^1  nice,  in  the  artichoke;   the   whole  of  the  lower 
p.iii.  whicn  we  eat.  being  the  receptacle. 
(^.   When  is  a  flower  said  to  be  superior'/ 
A.  A  flower  is  superior  when  the  receptacle  of 
il:  ■  flower  is  above  the  germ. 
(}.  When  is  it  inferi'ir? 
.  1.  \Vlien  the  receptacle  is  below  the  germ. 
Q    Is  not  a  flower  sometimes  called  naked? 
.  /.  Yes;  it  is  said  to  be  naked  when  the  calyx  is 
•  -int. 
,;    .Vre  not  flowers   sometimes  called   complete, 
^,   i  at  other  times  incomplete?  * 

A.  Yes;  a  flower  is  complete  when  it  has  both  a 
I  dyx  and  corolla;  and  incomplete  when  either  of 
tliise  are  deficient. 

Q.  What  is  an  aggregate  flower? 
A.  An  aggregate  flower  is  a  flower  composed  of 
11. rets  standing  on  foot-stalks,  attached  to  a  broad 
iiieptacle. 

(^.  What  is  an  umhelhUed  plant? 
./.  An  umhellated  plant  is  one  which  sends  out 
Inwards  the  top,  from  the  same  point  or  centre,  a 
"  imber  of  branches,  like  the  spokes  of  an  awibrell  i, 
iiid  bearing  iluvvers  on  the  top,  as  the  carrot,  pars- 
Rij),  and  parsley. 

CHAPTER    IT. 

On  the  Classijication  of  Plunls. 

Q.  \Miat  is  intended  by  the  classification  of 
(ilanfs? 

■  1.  For  the  more  easy  comprehension  of  the 
'oiencc  of  botany.  Linnaeus  divided  the  whole  vege- 
table creation  into  twenty-four  classes.  These  arc 
riin  divided  into  orders,  svhieh  are  subdivided  into 

lera  or  Iribes;  and  these  genera  are  further  di 

I -d  into  species,  or  individuals. 

Q.  Wliat  may  this  division  be  likened  to? 

.-1  A  class  resembles  an  army;  an  order,  a  regi- 
ment; a  genus,  a  company;  and  a  species,  a  soldier. 

•  .Numerous  experiments  liavc  been  maile  to  aster- 
t  .111  the  importance  of  die  Hiuminu  and  Pistitla  to  the 

'duetion  of  perfect  seed,  and  the  results  have  been 
'  ilormly  conclusive.  In  (act,  allhou^jh  Sotaiiy,  as  a 
■     ■me,  was  little  undf  rslnod  by  the  ai.elenis,  yel  the-, 

re  aware  of  the  iinportance  ..I  ilicsc  two  pails  of  the 

Hcrin  maturmg  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree;  lor  those 
I;  Lc-s  bearing  sUuneiis  only  were  carufully  nLind  d 
^I'loiig  thoiie  thai   bore   the   pistils,  that  tl,e  dates  (the 

.it)tnii;t)t  come   to   p.rfe.tioii;    and  in  the  present 

.,  in  those  countries  v.  hf.i-e  this  fruit  is  an  article  tl 

"d,  it  IS  scrupulously  alltuded  to. 


Q.  On  what  are  the  characters  of  tlie  classes 
founded? 

A.  The  characters  of  the  classes  are  taken  from 
the  number,  connexion,  length,  or  situation  of  the 
stamens. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  twenty-four  classes;  how 
may  they  be  distinguished? 

A.  In  each  of  tlie  (irst  twenty  cla.sses  there  are 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower;  in  the  twcn- 
ty-lirst  class  they  are  in  distinct  flowers  on  the  same 
plant;  in  (he  twenty-second,  in  distinct  flowers  on 
difi'erent  jdants;  in  the  twenl^  third,  they  are  in  the 
same  flower,  as  well  as  in  distinct  ones;  and  they 
are  not  all  to  be  seen  in  the  twenty-fourth  class. 

Q.  As  iio  progress  can  be  made  in  botany  till  the 
names  of  the  cla.sses  are  well  understood,  1  will 
thank  you  (o  inl()rm  me  whence  they  are  derived, 
a*!  then  repeat  tliem. 

A.  The  names  of  the  classes  are  formed  from 
Greek  woids,  and  express  the  characteristics  of  each 
class.  Tiie  lirst  ten  classes  arc  named  from  the 
Greek  numerals,  and  the  word  andria,  which  (he  stu- 
dent must  consider  as  meaning  the  same  as  stamens. 

CLASSES. 

1.  jNlonandria, 

2.  Diandria, 

3.  Triandria, 

4.  Tetrandria, 

5.  Pentandria, 

6.  Hexandria, 

7.  Heptandria, 

8.  Octandria, 

9.  Knneandria, 

10.  Decanilria, 

11.  Dodecandria, 

12.  Icosandria, 
IS.  Polyandria, 

14.  Did^namia, 

15.  Tetradynamia, 


16.  Monadelphia, 

17.  Diadelphia, 

18.  Polyadelphia, 

19.  Syngenesia, 
2U.  Gynandria, 

21.  Monoecia, 


'22.  Dioeci?, 

2.!.  Polygamia, 
24.  Cryptogamia, 


I' 

Fil 
Fil; 
Sta 

Sta...^. 
rStaii 

A     pa 
(^     sai 


One  .stamen. 

Two  stamens. 

Three  stamens. 

Four  stamens. 

Five  stamens. 

Six  stamens. 

Seven  stamens. 

Eight  stamens. 

Nine  stamens. 

Ten  stamens. 

Twelve  stamens. 

'I'vventy  stamens. 

Many  stamens. 

Four  stamens,  two  longer. 

Six  stamens,  four  longer. 
Fdaments   united  at   bot- 
tom, but   separated   at 
top. 

Jilaments  in  two  sets. 

Filaments  in  many  sets. 

Stamens  united  by  anthera:. 

Stamens  and  pistils  together. 
Stamens  and  pistils  in  se- 
parate flowers,  upon  the 
same  plant, 
f  Stamens   and   pistils   dis- 

<      tinct,     upon      difl'erent 
(_     plants. 

Variously  situated. 

Flowers  invisible. 

CHAPTER    v. 

Tlie  Classification  of  Plants  explained. 

Q.  The  prim  iples  on  which  t!ie  classes  are  form- 
ed are  certahdy  simple,  and  easily  to  be  compre 
hinuled:  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  over 
liiem  again,  and  distinguish  the  properties  of  each 
ehiss  more  particularly  before  we  proceed  farther. 
Till  me,  therefore,  how  the  first  ten  classes  are 
known. 

A.  All  plants  which  have  only  one  stamen  are  of 
(lie  first  class;  (hose  that  have  only  t>vo  are  of  the 
second;  those  (ha{  have  only  three  are  of  the  third; 
and  so  on,  the  number  of  stamens  being  the  same 
as  (he  number  of  the  class  in  the  first  ten  classes. 

(^.  How  is  the  eleventh  class  (Dodecandria) 
iiiiown? 

A.  The  eleventh  class  contains  all  those  plants 
winch  have  from  twelve  to  nhieteen  stamens,  fixed 
to  the  receptacle. 

Q.  How  is  the  twelfth  class  (Icosandria)  known? 

A.  By  having  twenty  or  more  stamens,  fixed  t 

11. 1-  inside  ol  the  calyx.     In  this  class  the  place   .f 

insertion  is  more  to   be  relied  on  than  the  number 

ol  the  stamens,  for  there  are  sometimes  less  than 

'twenty,  and  souictimes  more. 


(^.  What  plants  are  comiirehended  in  the  thir- 
teenth class  (Polyandria?) 

A.  Those  that  have  more  than  twenty  stamens 
attached  (o  (he  reeep(acle. 

Q.  \\  hat  distinguishes  tlic  fourteenth  class  (Di- 
dynamia?) 

A.  When  there  are  four  stamens  in  a  flower,  of 
which  two  arc  longer  than  the  others,  it  belongs  to 
the  fourteenth  class. 

Q.  llow  may  the  fifteenth  be  known? 

■  '}.  Tetradynamia,  (he  fifteendi  class, is  known  by 
having  six  stamens  in  (he  flower,  four  of  which  aiV 
longer  (h;.n  the  odier  (wo. 

Q.  Describe  those  of  the  sixteenth  class  (Mona- 
delphia?) 

A.  In  the  sixteenth  class  the  stamens  are  united 
by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  forming  a  case  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  pistils,  but  separating  at  the 
top. 

Q.  How  may  the  seventeenth  class  (Diadelphia; 
be  distinguished? 

A.  In  the  seventeenth  class  the  corollas  are  pa 
pillionaceous,  or  like  a  buthrlly,  as  (he  blossom  of 
a  pea;  the  sfamens  are  connec(ed  by  (heir  filaments, 
but  divided  into  two  sets,  one  of  which  is  thicker, 
and  forms  a  case  round  the  pistil;  the  other  is 
smaller,  and  leans  towards  (he  pistil. 

Q.  How  is  the  eighteenth  class  known? 

A.  In  the  eighteenth  class,  (Polyadelphia,)  the 
stamens  are  united  by  their  filaments  into  more 
than  two  sels  or  parcels. 

Q.  By  what  means  may  the  nineteenth  class  be 
known? 

A.  Syngenesia  (the  name  of  the  nineteenth)  con- 
sists of  compound  flowers,  as  (he  common  ilai.sy  or 
dandelion;  and  they  are  called  compound,  because 
each  single  flower  consists  of  a  collection  of  little 
flowers  or  florets,  attached  to  the  same  broad  re- 
ceptacle, and  contained  within  one  calyx. 

Q.  V\'hat  distinguishes  the  twentieth  class,  (Gy- 
nandria?) 

A.  In  the  twentietli  class  the  stamens  are  attach- 
ed to  the  pistil. 

Q  By  what  means  maj'  the  twenty-first  class  be 
known? 

A.  'J'he  twenty-first  class  (Monoecia)  contains 
those  i)lants  winch  have  flowers  of  ditterent  kinds 
on  tbe  same  plant,  some  bearing  pistils,  and  others 
stamens  only. 

Q.  Hmv  may  tiie  twenty-second  class  (Ditecia) 
be  known? 

A.  The  twenty-second  class  consists  of  those 
species  which  have  stamens  on  one  plant,  and  pistils 
on  another. 

Q.  \Vlia(  kind  of  plants  does  the  twenty-third 
class  (Polyganiia)  comprehend? 

A.  The  tiventy-lhiid  class  comprehends  those 
plants  which  have  at  least  two,  and  sometimes  three 
kind  of  flowers.  1.  home  with  i)istils  and  stimeiis 
in  the  same  (lower.  2.  Others  having  stamens 
only.     3.  Or  liuving  flowers  with  pistils  only. 

Q.  What  arc  comjirehended  in  the  twenty-fourth 
class? 

A.  Tlie  hventy-fourth  class  (Cryptogamia)  com- 
prehends all  plants  in  which  the  (lowers  are  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  as  niosses,  ferns,  mushrooms, 
sea-weeds,  4i.c. 


nexscxsxiKAZirsovs. 


ITEMS, 

ScUcttdfioin  hte  F.if^lhii  fyu/rrs  reaived  at  the  office  of 
ilif  .iiiuriran  I'armrr. 
There  is  at  present,  at  Slralsund,  an  extraordina- 
ry Kieiihant,  whicii  has  be  n  taught  to  maincuvre  a 
piece  of  artillery.  He  brings  a  IS-pounder  up  to 
tiie  ramparts,  loads  it.  rams  it  down.  poin(s  it,  lights 
<!ie  match,  and  fires  tlie  caunon,  ;dl  in  seven 
utiautes  and  a  half 
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A^iEinCAN  FAttMEH. 


[June  24,  1845. 


,.r-rT,E./»r>nt  f\nirM  inomical  advantages  resulting  from  it  are  as  follow^: 

METEOROLOGICAL.  Uocordiii?  to  tl,e  old  method,  a  calf  intended  foi- 

[Quantity  of  rain  wliieh  fell  m  Glamorgan  coun-  ^j.^^^l^jpi.  j^  ^^^^jg  j^  ^^^^  (^^  (jj^pg  weeks;  and  those 
"     '     '  "     "  "intended  for  a^riiulture  from  six  to  eight  week 


ty,  in  Wales,  during  the  last  year— inserted  to  gra 
til'y  those  who  keep  meteorological  tables  in  our 
own  countTy,  and  make  comparison  of  the  chmates 
of  difl'erent  countries.] 

Although  the  quantity  of  rain  we  have  noted  dur- 
ing- the  past  year  may  he  found  in  your  Journal,  vve 
have  again  stated  it  below,  as  some  of  your  readers 
may  not  have  your  Journal  at  hand  to  refer  to 


FRZCBS   CVHHEXTT. 


ARTICLES. 


lilii-K,  Baltimore  Prime, 
UAt'ON,  anil  Hams,  .   . 
COFFEE,  VV.L  Green,  . 
do.   Common, 


Supposing  the  cow  gives  only  a  moderate  quantity 

of  milk,  the  value  of  it  will  amount,  in  three  weeks, 

to  nearly  the  value  of  the  calf     If,  on  the  contrary, 

we  rear"  a  calf  according  to  this  method,  we  ^o'"-inoTTos^Lom,\-^n3.,&ic. 

sume  dm-ing  the  three  weeks  only  three   quarts  ol       Qeorgia  Upland, . 

oatmeal   at   niost,   and   the   skimmed   milk — calves ](j0yjj,[y  y^fjfj^o  10^ 

. ,  ..._  ^_  ,  that  have  been   brought   up  by   this   method  have  j      ^n  advance  of  1  cent 

We  trust  we  may  not  have  so  great  a  quantity  to  k^gj,  always  healthy  and  strong, and  not  subject  to;     each  number  to  No.  IS 
record  again  as  the  last  four  months  present  |disease.     They  are  not  suffered  to  suck  at  all,  but  CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

to  have  the  pure  mdk  of  the  mother  to  drink  for      Dipt 

the  first  four  days;   because  it  has  been  observed.  CHEESE 
that  the  separation  after  four  days  is  more  painful  I'EATHE 
to  the  mother  than  when  the  calf  is  taken  from  her 
soon  after  its  birth. 


IncIiES. 

January " 

February -^ 

March - 

A])ril '; 

May ^ 

June ^ 

July -^ 

August ^ 

September *> 

October "5 

November 9 

Pecember ' 


12;  5.) 


Dec.  pis. 
0 
30 
60 
70 
20 
30 
40 
30 
70 
95 
60 
75 

80 


Average  per  month  .     . 
Do.  for  the  last  4  months 


1 


48 
75 


NEW    METHOD    OF    CLE\KING   FEATHERS  FROM  THEIR 
ANI.MAL    OIL. 

Take  for  every  gallon  of  clear  water,  a  pound  of 
quick  lime;  mi.x  them  well  together;  and  when  un- 
dissolved lime  is  precipitated  in  line  powder,  pour 
off  the  clear  lime  water  for  use  at  the  time  it  is 
wanted.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  in  another 
tub,  and  add  to  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
clear  lime  water  to  cover  the  feathers  about  3  inch- 
es;  when   well  immersed   and  stirred  therein,  th 


feathers  when  thoroughly  moistened  will  sink  down 

— and  should  remain  in  the  lime  water  three  or  four 

SiKnor  Gulm.ni  lately  died  near  Parma,  at  the  age  |  days;  alter  xvhich  the  f;oul  liquor  should  be  separat 


uf  138  years.     He  was  the  first  tenor  in  Italy,  and 
the  leader  of  the  band  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

The  letters  from  Egypt  state,  that  the  greatest 
attention  has  been  lately  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
su"ar.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Pacha  has  trans- 
mSted  orders  to  England  to  send  out  immediately 
persons  acquainted  with  the  manuf  icture  of  rum. 
We  believe  t>vo  gentlemen  are  already  engaged  for 
this  undertaking. 

The  fleeces  of  2,623  sheep  were  exported  under 
the  regulations  of  the  new  act,  between  the  1st  of 
December,  1824,  and  5th  of  January,  1825. 

At  the  sheep  and  cattle  sale,  held  at  Claughton- 
hall,  near  Garstang,  one  fine  young  ox  was  sold  to 
a  butcher  from  Chorley,  lor  57  (.   10s. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  purchased  the  first 
edition  of  Hamlet,  from  :M.ssrs.  Payne  &.  Eoss,  for 
nearly  200  guineas. 

Oy    ladies'    EVENING    DRESSES. 

When  dressed  for  the  evening  the  girls  now-a-days 

Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave; 
Nor  blame  them— for  what  is  an  evening  dress. 


WHOLESALE.! 


per    7- 

bX  lo 

11). 


bbl 

Imsh 
bbl 


lb. 
iSlb 
bush 


ed"  from  the  feathers  by  laying  them  on  a  sieve. 
The  feathers  should  be  afterwards  ivell  washed  in 
clean  water  and  dried  on  nets,  the  meshes  bein^; 
about  the  same  fineness  as  those  of  cabbage  nets. 
The  feathers  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  shaken  on 
the  nets;  ami  as  they  dry  they  will  fall  through  tlie 
meshes,  and  are  to  be  collected  for  use.  The  ad 
mission  of  air  will  be  serviceable  in  the  dryin»-, 
and  the  whole  process  may  be  completed  in  about 
three  weeks.  The  feathers,  after  being  thus  prepar- 
ed, will  want  nothing  more  tlian  beating  for  use, 
either  for  beds,  bolsters,  pillows,  or  cushions. 


EASY  METHOD  OF  CURING  THE  SEA   SCUHVV. 

The  root  of  the  garden  carrot  abounds  in  nutri- 
tious saccharine  juice,  and  is  slightly  aromatic. 
These  are  desirable  properties  against  the  scurvy. 
To  experience  the  good  effects  of  these  properties, 
the  roots  mmt  be  cutcii  raw.  There  is  nothing  un- 
pleasant in  this:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ivhat  tlie  com- 
mon people  often  do  by  choice.  These  roots  would 
keep  well  during  the  longest  voyage,  packed  up  in 
casks,  having  the  interstices  filled  with  sand;  each 
sailor  might  be  allowed  to  eat  one  root  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  state  of  his 
health  and  the  quantity  of  roots  on  board. 


But  a  dress  that  is  suited  for  Eve? 


Adam. 


RECXFES. 


f ^i  ^A)!im2 


^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  24,  1825. 
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EXCELLENT  METHOD  OF  REARING  CALVES,  AND  OF 
PRESERVING  THE  CREAM  AND  A  GREAT  PART  OF 
THE    MILK,    DURING    THAT    TIME. 

Put  some  water  on  the  fire,  nearly  the  quantity 
that  the  calf  can  drink;  when  it  boils,  throw  into  it 
one  or  two  handfuls  of  oatm.  al,  and  suffer  the  whole 
to  boil  for  a  minute.  Thin  leave  it  to  cool  until 
new-milk  warm;  then  mix  with  it  one  or  two  quarts 
of  milk  that  has  stood  twelve  hours,  and  has  been 
skiumied;  slir  the  whole  and  give  it  to  the  call  to 
drink.  At  first  it  i  necessary  to  make  the  calf 
drink  by  presentinij  the  fingers  to  it;  but  it  soon 
leains  to  do  without  this  help,  and  will  grow  incom- 
parably liister  tiian  by  the  old  mi  thod. 

This  method  is  not  only  a  theoretical  truth,  hut 
its  success  is  coniirmed  by  experience.     The  eco 


Tobacco.— Four  hogsheads  Tobacco,  made  by 
Mr.  Outerbridge  Horsey,  on  his  fitrm  in  Frederick 
county,  sold  for  >23  per  hundred  round. 

Inspections  in  Baltimore  during  the  last  week,  at 
the  three  state  warehouses— No.  1,  200  hhds.— No. 
2,  200  hhds.— No.  3,  265  hhds.     Total,  665  hhds. 
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ATHEllS,  Live,, 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  new 

Slmd,  trimmed,  new, 
FLAXSEED,  Kou'j,h,  .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 
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Rye, 
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Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  (irass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP.  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,^. 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

N^ILS,  8i(-20d 

NWAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,  .  . 
OIL,  Wliale,  common,  . 

I.inseed, 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .   .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White 
do.  Bro"n,   . 

WHISKEV,  1st  proof,    . 
PEACH  BRANDV,4fhpr 
APPLE  BRANOY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  W  hite 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground,  .  .   . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper 

I  SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Ground  Alum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, |doz. 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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AaRICULTUB.!:. 


ON  IMPROVING  THE  NATIVE  BREED  OF 

NEW  ENULAND  CATTLE. 

No.  IV. 

I  CONTEND  for  no  particular  breed  of  cattle,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  is  doubtless  a  cor- 
rect opinion,  "that  in  most  ol'  the  sreiniiiie  breeds 
there  are  difl'erences  in  the  iitdividwils.  And  as 
many  of  the  mixed  breeds  all'oni  excellent  milkers, 
it  may  hi-  the  best  mode,  in  order  to  establish  a 
good  dairy  stock,  whether  for  butter  or  cheese,  for 


self,  supports  the  general  opinion;  as  may  here  be 
seen. 

1st  year,  in  4S  weeks,  his  cow  yielded  of 

butter,  -         ...         -         540  jbs 

2d  year,  in  13  weeks,  having  gone  dry  17 

days,       ..-.-.     /(5d 
3d  year,  in  514  weeks,  haring  gone  dry 
37  days,        -         ....         675 

4th  year,  in  4'24  weeks,  having-  gone  dry 
1 9  days,  .....     .JGG 

5th  year,  in  4&i*cek3,  having  gone  dry 
48  days. 


liKht.  To  these  points  of  shape  nuist  be  added  the 
great  essential  of  tw/i/  haiidtliifj:.  This  was  foriTier- 
ly  liot  considered  in  tliis  country,  but  has  now  be- 
come essential,  since  it  h;is  been  discovered  to  be 
the  tnuchsluni-  as  it  were,  or  index,  ol'  the  propensi- 
ty to  fatten."  I  do  not  know  to  what  period  of  time 
past  iMajor  Kiidds  ••Ibmierh  "  was  meant  to  be  ap- 
plied. Bute,  rtainly  Jiak.w.'ll  understood  and  prac- 
tise<l  on  the  ait  of  "handlin;;,"  .50  or  (SO  years  aj(0, 
when  he  had  conceived,  and  practised  upon  those 
principles  o)  brieiiiiij;  which  have  been  the  ejuide  of 
other  breeders  Ironi  tiiat  to  (he  present  time.  I  re- 
collect that  in  some  of  Arthur  Young's  works,  which 
'    ve 


594 
This   5th  year  she  had  twin  calves,  which  she 
'suckled  nindweeks,  during  which   she  yielded  noil  met  with  1  believe  IVoni  30  (o  10  years  since,  he 
tiie  farmer  to  breed  from   such   cows,  of  whatever!  butter.  j describes  this  matter  of /i«;if//(i(jf  as  a  most  impor- 

kind  they  may  be,  as  he  has  found  from  experience!      In  his  details  of  her  weekly  milk  and  butter.  JMr.|tant  point,  in  Uakewcll's  opinion,  and  perfectly  fa 
tlie  best  for  the  puri>ose."«     But  where  a  stock  en- 1  Cramp  says  he  left  ofi  milking  her  on  the  l.Jiij  of  niiliar  to  him  as  an  old   rstablished  prineiole;"  and 
lirdti  Kcit'.is  highly  recommended, he  can,  in  the  first  j  February,  ISO!),  and  that  she  calved  the  oA  of -■Vpriligives  the  folio. ving  .striking  illustration  of  it,    Bake- 
instance,  oidy  have  recour.sc  to  the  ixf)iTience  of  follo\ving;  yet  he  says  afterwards,  that  she   ga\e|Well  told  hiii.,  lb  it  if  obliged  to  choose  cattle  in 

others:   and  when   its  superiority  is  established  by  i  uiilk,  this  year,  until  she  calved — she  would  not  go' the  day  time,  by  sec  mi;- them  onlv.?''(7/io!rf  f<cUn<r 

the  only  sure  test—  the  greater  quanlily  of  butter  or|  dry:   but  the  milk  was  brackish,  and  fit  only  lor  the  or  in  the  dark  by  fueling  only,  V'ithnvt  scviiia  tlieni 


cheese  from  the  same  food— he  may  salcly  adopt  it]  hogs. 


And  in  rearing  young  cow-stock,  common  sense, 
(the  attention  being  roused  to  the  subject,)  will  df- 
rect  every  firmer  to  select  his  calves  from  the  best 
milkers,  having  regard  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  their  milk.  And  this  rule  of  selection 
applies  as  well  to  the  nude  as  to  the  female  calves. 
In  lioth,  the  situation  of  the  leiitsviWX  deserve  atten- 
tion: the  fariher  apart  the  belter.  I  much  doubt 
w  hetfaer  any  cow  w  hose  teats  were  very  near  toge- 
ther, was  ever  a  prime  milker. 

Because  some  cows  will  give  milk  till  they  calve. 


Mr.  Cramp's  and  Mr.  Oakcs'  cows  have  been 
called  "prodigies,"  and  so,  indeed,  they  were  when 
compare,;  with  other  cows.  But  with  their  cuiisti- 
tvtioiml  dispiisitmii  to  yield  from  the  same  lood, 
much  more  rich  milk  than  cows  in  general,  must  be 
combined  the  extraordinary  l^eep  of  both;  which 
enabled  them  to  produce  such  immense  (luaiitities 
o(  butter.  In  ISl  J,  Mr.  Uakes  cjw.  then  four  years 
old,  yieldeii  'jiily  180  lbs.  of  butter;  but  tins  being 
about  double  the  quantity  usually  obtained  from  a 
coinmon  cow,  Mr.  Oakes  was  induced  to  improve 


their  value  has  been  supposed  to  be  proportionably  i  her  keep;  ana  in  IS14  she  yielded  JUO  lbs.  of  butter. 
advanced.  lam  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  an  I  He  then  still  lariher  increased  lier  food,  in  quantity 
error.  1  recollect  the  observation  of  a  friend,  made!  and  cjuality:  so  in  1815  she  yielded  over  -iOO  lb 
to  me  more  than  fiity  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  his  Finally,  feeding  her  to  the  full,  vviili  as  much  ricli 
experience  with  two  or  three  cows  carefully  attend-^ and  varied  sorts  of  food  as  he  could  tempt  her  to 
ed — that  a  cow  ought  to  go  dry  about  five  weeks  4  ke,  she  in  18I(!,  in  j'-l^  weeks  alter  her  cab  was 
betbre  caUing,  Oiat  Iter  hag  might  he  Jilled  and  dis-]  killed,  yielded  4(i7  lbs.  of  butler,  to  Avhicli  add  the 
tended  ivitk  milk,  the  effect  of  which  would  he  a  17  lbs  made  while  her  calf  sucked,  and  we  have 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  milk  afterwards,  i  the  4JS  i  lbs.  slated  in  the  Repository.  In  the  last 
This  same  friend,  at  a  subsequent  period,  kept  a  week,  eniling  D'ceinber -20,  she  y  aided  ten  pouiuis 
herd  of  forty  cows  to  yield  milk  for  sak-  And  hi.-i  of  butter.  And  if  in  the  next  week  sue  gave  only 
son  informs  me  that  his  father  conti-iued  to  prac-  six  pounds,  and  in  the  ten  following  weeks  5  lbs 
tice  by  the  same  rule.  Another  fri-nd,  whose  per-  per  week,  making  5{j  liis.  and  this  quantity  be  added 
sonal  aWfention  also  was  given  tc  the  subject,  has;  to  the  184  lbs.,  we  have  540  lbs. — ^juat  luree  times 
experienced  the  same  ell'ect,  evfO  to  the  ditferenee,|as  much  as  she  yieided  the  first  year,  on  coianioii 
in  one  instance,  in  his  estin^t'on,  of  one  third  in  /tcep.  f  lence  it  may  fjiriy  be  presumed,  tual  the 
the  quantity  of  milk.  lu  tl«'  great  dairy  county  of  production  (>/  ul  lead  half  of  her  buUer,  arose  from 
Cheshire,  in  England,  tl*  same  opinion  is  enter-  lier  being  supplied  to  the  full,  with  a  variety  of 
tained;  and  the  larmer  peruiit  their  cows  to  be-  good,and  in  p..rl  with  the  ricliest  Ibod.  Mr.  Crauip, 
come  dry  ten  weeks  h'loi'e  calving.  This  practice,  liavuig  described  the  various  and  abundant  quaaU- 
however,  may  arise  ui  part  from  their  custom  ol  ties  of  food  given  to  his  cow,  and  his  manner  of 
feeding  them,  when  dry,  with  wheat,  bailey  and  oat  treating  her,  says— "lie  thinks  that  cows  would 
straw,  until  withi'  three  weeks  of  their  calving. —  nearly  double,  in  the  course  ol  a  season,  their  quau- 
It  is  said,  howeier,  by  the  writer  on  dairying,  in  tity  of  milk  and  butter,  by  following  his  plan. 
Rees'  Cyclop(i<lia,  that  if  cows  are  well  fed,  the^  Considering  how  little  attention  was  formerly 
drying  them  li  their  milk  for  any  time  before  calv  ^  given — if  indeed  any  were  given — to  improve  our 
ing,  is  whulK  uunecessaiy.     Air.  Powel  says,  "the  native  breed  of  cattle,  it  is  not  surprising:  tnat  a 


secretions o<'  milk  are  certainly  augiuented  by  milk    very  few  of  a   superior  character  should  now   be  of  beef. 


le  would  prefer  ehoosing'lhem  in  the  dark  bv 
feeling.  And  he  endeavoured  to  make  yh:  Young 
practically  acquainted  with  this  art  of  determining 
the  disposition  of  the  animal  to  thrive  and  fatten 
well,  by  handling  him.  The  evidence  of  that  disjio 
sition  wasaceriain  mellowness  of  the  llesh,  which 
was  obvious  tj  the  touch  of  that  experienced  breed- 
er, and  \vhicli  enabled  him  to  discriminate  and  de- 
cide the  char.'.cter  of  the  animal  simply  by  feeling 
of  ijiin. 

But  althounb  it  was  Bakewell  who  first  made 
breeders  sens;hle  of  the  importance  of  good  haiid- 
Itiig,  I  presume  there  is  no  observing  farmer  who. 
on  the  mention  of  it,  would  not  assent  to  it  as  cor- 
rect, and  immediately  say,  that  a  Idde-botmd  ox  or 
cow  would  be  a  bad  "feeder.'* 

A  huU-b^md  beast,  I  lake  it,  is  just  the  opposite 
to  one  whdse  'iullow  feel  would  indicate  a  disposi- 
tion to  tiiriic  and  fatten  kindly.  This  term  hide- 
bound is  laiiiiliariy  transferred  froa»  unthrifty  cattle 
to  iiard  bound  land;  which  having  been  kept  long 
'.a  grass,  cropped  cuustantlv.  and  never  manured, 
has  become  hard  and  unprodui-tive.  Such  land  de- 
mands the  plough  and  ma;iurc  to  make  it  mdkne. 

Of  the  extraordinary  disposition  to  fatten,  Mar- 
shall menti.iiis  a  cow  of  Mr.  Piiucep's,  a  superior 
variety  of  the  long  horned  lireed.  and  rising  5  year's 
old.  When  they  ceased  to  milk  her,  she  Was  put 
on  prime  Ueep  for  eight  months,  when  .she  was 
slaughtered.  She  was  "craidced  on  the  back"— 
that  is,  was  cloven  along  the  chine;  but  the  skin 
had  separated  from  the  vertcbive  (back  bones)  which 
were  entirely  gi-owii  over,  and  buried  a  considera- 
ble depth  le.  fut;  her  hosom  was  broad—her  llesh 
mcUinv—htr  bone  extremely  fine.  Mer  fore  leg  was 
exactly  tlie  .-.ze  of  a  Seote'h'bullock  of  not  half  her 
weight.^  She  cut  six  inches  of  fat  on  the  chine;  and 
wei-had,  each  fore  quarter,  3G1  lbs  ;  one  hind  quar- 
ter 374  lbs.,  and  the  other  372  lbs.— total  14liS  lbs 


ing  carefllly  and  systeaiaticdiy,  stripping  every  seen.  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  enough  may  b 
drop  Iroin  the  udder;  bull  have  not  found  the  dura-  found  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  a  most  vaUiaijli 
tiou  of  a  covy  s  milk  in  any  wise  affected  by  the  stock  may  be  raised,  if  only  one  or  two  substantial 
pcriixl  at  which  she  had  been  dried,  previous  lo  farmers  in  every  township  would  engage  in  the 
the  birth  of  her  young."  But  he  then  remarks  thai  undertaking.  'I'lie  Agricultural  Society  of  F.ssex 
"(f.w  cows  [if  left  to  themselves,  as  in  a  state  of  county  in  1823,  offered  hberal  premiums  for  this 
nature,  I  suppose  is  meant,]  allow  their  calves  to  object,  the  claims  to  be  received  and  decidi-d  in 
suck  long.;r  than  within  two  mouths  of  the  time  of  1828.  In  the  present  year  they  make  like  oilers  o, 
partunlion.  iJuring  the  latter  stages  of  gestation,  premiums  on  claims  for  such  iiajiroved  cattle,  in 
the  fo-tus   requires   those   portions   of  nourishment   1829  and  1830. 

from  which  the  secretions  of  milk  must  necessarily  Mr.  Powel  and  Major  Rudd  mention,  as  of  very 
detract."  He  adds,  "I  wouM  turn  off  fine  cows  two  inateri.d  importance,  that  thcr  improved  short  horiia 
months  before  the  birth  of  their  young. '  Mr. Cramp,  "liaiidle"  \\ell.  The  latter  gives  the  following  de- 
the  owner  of  the  famous  Sussex  cow,  expresses  the  scription  of  this  race.  "A  small  and  line  lieaTl— a 
same  opinion,  as  lo  the  duration  and  ipianlity  of  a  capacious  chest — the  shoulders  lying  back  in  tlic 
cow  s  niilk      Yet  the  varying  products  of  his  own  body 


In  this  p;irt  of  Massachusetis,  the  victuallers  in- 
form me  liiat  the  average  weight  of  our  common 
COW'S,  latte:ied  to  be  good  beef,  is  100  lbs.  a  quarter. 

ioung.  in  his  iSorthein  Tour,  crossiid  llie  coun- 
try to  Cheshire,  tin-  county  famous  for  cheese.- 
He  says  iheir  breed  of  cows  was  in  general  small, 
and  would  not  fitteii  to  above  M  stone— that  is,  to 
448  lbs.,  or  1 12  ll.s.  a  qi.-.rter,  r.iund  for  the  beef 

According  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  hide,  tallow, 
head  and  longiie,  heart,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
animal,  except  the  four  quarters  of  beef,  are  consi- 
dered as  olfal. 

Bakewell  s  superior  skill  as  an  agriculturist  ena- 
bled him  lo  surpass  his  neigiibours  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  (arm,  as  well  as  of  his  live  stock.    The 


.     ,  ^     .J  ,        -         -  ,       „      the   ribs  round  and   barrel   liUe — the    back 'farm  consisted  of   440  acres     1 10  of  which  were 

cow,  in  butter,  m  different  years,  as  given  by  him  l  straight  fioiii  the  neck  lu   the  top  of  the  tail- thel__ 

~Jiee8' Cv;io"^di7~  .;r7>  •    ■ ll"".  "'''y.-*''-   '".'"^   quarter   long   and  straight--       .English  farmers  call  cattle  put  to /«U«.,  "fecder^r. 

.  Kees  Cyclopedia-  irt.  Dairyitig.  the  twist  luU  and  deep— the  bone  small,  and  onijl  go„U  or  had  jccder,,  as  U.ey  thrive  well  or  1 1. 

la — vou  7. 
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rood  order — 


mabl-,  ami  U.er^-^t  grass.     He  kept  CO  horses,  ^100 1  these  doctrines,  by  bein^ahvays 

large  .been/and  UO  bea.ts  of  all  sorts.     He  bought|and  as  iatn.ss  ..s  supposed  to  be  a  s,.,n  ol  content, 

neither  straw  nor  hay;  all  his  animals  were  in 


h  I  htve  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  perfectly  as  they 


flesh.  His  callle,  Voung  says,  "were  all  tat  as 
bears."  A  brook  ran  through  his  farm,  the  water 
of  which  he  could  turn  oyer  from  60  to  8(1  acres, 
put  into  a  proper  state  for  the  purpose  of  being 
Hooded,  at  suitable  times,  and  so  rendered  very  pro- 
ductive in  grass  and  hay. 

I  have  obseived  that  "English  writers  on  liusband- 


rv,  reention  toe 


iropricty  of  adapting  cattle  to  the 
sort  of  land  of  which  farms  consist:  if  rich  in  grass, 
choose  a  lar^'e  breed;  if  the  pastures  are  poorer, 
select  a  smaller  breed,  because,  they  say,  in  the 
latter  case,  smaller  cattle  would  do  uclh  while  on 
the  same  poorer  soils  the  large  breeds  would  lie  un- 
prolilable.     These  observations  refer  to  pasturage 
only:  for  in  that  )iart  of  the  year  in  which  cattle 
depen.l  wholly  on  the  stidl,  large  cattle  may  be  as 
well  fed  as  small  ones.     But  in  raising  cattle,  1  sup 
pose  that  the  pasturage  season  is  chielTy  relieil  on  for 
the  CTOwth  of  our  young  stock;  and  the  shoi  t  grass 
of  our  pastures   in    general,  are    probably   better 
adapted  to  a  small  than  a  larse  breed.     However, 
with  the  disposition  now  prevailing,  to  improve  and 
render  our  lands  more  prnd\ielive,  many  farms  may 
become  suitable  to  that  middle  sized  race  winch  may 
be  produced  by  a  cross  of  our  native  cows  with  the 
large  imported  bulls.     To  what  degree  sach  cross- 
es may  prove  advantageous — of  all  the  larmers  m 
Massachusetts,  those  of  Worcester  county,  espe- 
cially those   in  the  vicinity  of  the  high  bred   bull 
Denton,  will  be  best  able  to  decide.     Experiments 
maybe  made,  even  v.here  there  are  only  two  or 
three  of  the  Denton  blood;  by  keeping  their  milk 
by  itself,  and  seein;;  how  much  butter  it  will  pro- 
To  make  a  tV.ir  comparative  expeiiment,  an 


should  be. 

The  orisin  of  the  Smith  island  sheep  is  not  ac- 
curately known;  they  are  suppestd  to  be  the  sheep 
of  the  country,  (first," of  course,  obtained  from  Eng- 
land',) put  on  the  isbnd  many  years  ago,  and  im- 
proved by  the  hand  of  nature.  Previous  to  the  late 
war,  the  "stock  of  sheep  consisted  of  about  GOO,  and 
of  caUle  about  '-'00.     The  occupation  of  the  i_-l'.:nd 
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wool  of  the  ram  was  soft,  silky,  and  beautifully 
white.  These  sheep  retained  their  wiid  habits,  not 
associating  with  the  flock  till  winter,  when  they  be- 
came, from  necessity,  more  domestic — but  the  en 
suinK  summer,  from  frequenting  low,  moist  grounds, 
tliev  rotted  and  died.  Tlie  bone  o,''  these  sheep  was 
peculiarly  small;  they  were  about  the  usual  size, 
and  their  wool  various,  two  of  them  having  very 
line,  and  three  indifi'erently  so. 

The  samples  of  Smith's  island  wool,  which  I  sent 
to  all  the  societies,  and  individuals  zealous  in  such 


duce.     _  -  ,  .  '     1  ■  1     ,1 

equal  number  of  native  cows,  equal  m  quality  to  i  which   they  are    gii  ^  ,        ^ 

the  dams  of  the  half-breeds,  should  be  fed  in  llie  The  growth  ol  woo!  must  be  vfery  rapi 
same  manner  as  the  half-breeds,  the  feed  of  both, 
for  quantitj'  and  quality,  to  be  the  same.  Or  if  the 
half-breeds,  being  larger,  require,  and  are  allowed 
more  food,  they  ous<ht  to  yield  a  proportionally 
greater  quantity  of  butter.  The  native  experimen- 
tal cows  outht"  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
ages  of  the  half-breeds.  T.  PICKERING. 


by  the  naval  forces  of  tlse  CBeaife  produced  ahuostl  matters,  a  good  many  years  ago,  obtained  the  un- 
the  extinction  of  the  stock  of  bcffiT  kinds — scarcely  |  qualified  admiration  of  all  who  received  it,  and  is 
fifty  of  either  sort  remaining  at  the  return  of  peace,  i  spoken  of  in  various  publications  of  that  date.  1< 
Since  which  period  they  have  slowly  recruited;  but  i  has  enabled  me  to  maintain  a  position,  which  I  took 
the  o-reat  distance  of  the  island  from  iSy  residence,  in  the  outset  of  my  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  do 

mestic  economy,  viz:  That  the  United  States  of 
America  possess  a  portion  of  every  climate  and  soil 
known  in  the  world,  to  be  necessary  or  beneficial 
to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  wool  bearing  ani- 
mals, id,  that  the  native  sheep  of  Smith  s  island, 
being  indigenal,  and  unimproved  by  other  than  tht 
e(!--cts  of  climate  and  soil,  are  evidence  of  these 
great  operating  causes,  and  the  extent  to  which 
tiiey  exist  in  the  United  States — and,  3d,  that  these 
important  and  essential  natural  advantages,  bemg 
duly  cherished  and  employed,  the  United  States 
may  fairly  ex])ect  to  produce  and  preserve,  a  race 
of  uool-bearing  animals  equal  to  those  produced  in 
ai  y  of  the  other  countries  of  the  viorld. 

The  rot,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  disease 
belonging  to  sheep,  is  unknown  on  the  salt  pastur- 
as:*"  of  the  Sea  islands.  A  very  simple  mode  of  re- 
medying this  great  evil,  may  be  applied  any  where, 
viz:  to  i'ence  it  off,  as  you  do  yellow  fever  in  towns. 
The  rotting  grounds  arc  easily  known  by  being  al- 
ways good  snipe  grounds,  abounding  in  springs  and 
"ttle  stagnant  pools,  to  which  the  sheep  resort  in 


(•200  miles.)  prevents  me  from  making  tr.ose  expe- 
riments in  sheep  farming,  which  [  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  done,  were  it  more  within  my  reach. 
I  h"op"e  to  be  able  to  let  it  to  some  judicious  and  en- 
terprising person  for  a  term  of  years — and  from 
the  terms  which  I  would  give,  1  flatter  myself  that 
such  person  would  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  his 
bargain. 

Smith's  island  is  computed,  by  those  who  have 
been  conversant  with  it  for  many  years,  to  contain 
•i,000  acres  of  pasturage— and  this  is  the  pasturage 
of  all  seasons,  the  whole  '^tock  which  it  has  carried 
for  a  great  leni:,th  of  time,  never  hiiving  cost  a  .six- 
pence for  their  i«ep.  I  found  tiic  beef  and  mutton 
very  fat  there  in  November,  and  the  mutton  in 
June.  The  English  otScers  were  pleased  to  say, 
that  they  had  never  eaten  better. 

"The  sheep  on  Smith's  island  are  perfectly  wild, 
and  so  unconscious  of  the  care  of  man,  as  to  fly  at 
his  approach.  They  are  taken  in  spring  and  iidl, 
liy  certain  stratagems,  and  sheared  each  time,  after 

hich   thev  are    given  to    liberty    and   uncontrol. 


since  the  dr',  seasons,  from  the  freshness  of  the  herbage. — 


period  of  a  few  months  produces  a  second  havvestjThe  .snipe  is  an  excellent  test  of  these  grounds.     I 
for  the  shears.  ■complelcly  drained  a  small  place  of  this  description, 

"It  may  be  rather  advisable  to   r.=tain  the  Sea  and  the  result  h.is  been,  that  1  have  neither  killed  a 
island  sheep  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  primitivelsnipe,  nor  lost  a  sheep  there  since, 
state,  since  it  affords  "a  partial  security  from  depre-|     Anothiv  great  enemy  of  this  useful  and  unoflTend- 
dation,and  no  doubt  contributes  to  their  health  and  ing  animal,  is  the  dog.     I  have  also  a  panacea  for 
o.,„o^;.',,.  r,n,>!ifv  of  fleece.     Animals  in  a  st.tte  oflhis  evil,  viz:  accustom  your  sheep  to  sleep  at  a 


superior  qu 


SHEEP— No.  c; 
Me.  Editor, 

I  would  ask  permission,  to  continue  a  few  more 
remarks  from  my  Address  of  I  SOS,  on  the  impro- 
priety of  confinement,  to  v.ool-beariiig  animals,  &c. 
"The  practice,  common  in  Europe,  of  immuring 
animals  in  close  houses,  called  shelters,  is  very  de- 
4rimental  both  to  their  health  and  vigour,  in  this 
country.  Those  which  are  intended  for  the  kmte, 
may  with  some  propriety  be  treated  in  this  way;  but 
such  as  are  to  form  the  breeding  stock,  should  not 
he  denied  the  air  and  exercise,  so  essential  to  all 
constitutions. 

"Sheep  are  particularly  delicate  m  some  respects, 
and  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere; and  we  know  that  those  whi 'h  frequent 
the  mountainous  parts  of  most  countries,  are  an 
hardy  vigorous  race.'  Even  folding  in  the  open 
air  will  not  answer  in  the  southern  latitudes,  where 
the  temperature  is  so  liable  to  change.  My  friend 
Fitzhugh.  of  Ravcnsworth,  who  farms  largely  m 
the  sheep  way,  has  suffered  severely  from  Iblihng. 
My  small  floJk  at  this  place  .are  perfectly  m;<»ns 


:his  evil, 
nature,  teach  us  many  lessons  derived  from  instinct,  j  particular  place,  by  giving  them  salt  at  that  spot  at 
which  nuzzle  even  our  mighty  reason — and  ive  often  |  night  fJl.  They  will  repair  thither  whert'done 
search  in  vain,  among  the  works  of  genius  and  |  feeding,  and  having  licked  the  sah,  lay  down  and 
knowledo-e,  lor  "truths  which  nature  alone  chooses!  rest.     My   sheep  alwbrs  sleep  at  my  liouse  door. 


to  reveal"'^'  '^""^  ^^'®      '^^  belonging  v,  the  house  are  their  pro- 

The  « ild  sheep  feed  at  particular  hours,  and  al-  \  tectors— for  the   sheep  bf er  will  never  approach 

with  their  heads  to  windward,  inhahng  the  where  there  is  another  dog.    Or  if  your  sheep  rest 


bre"eze"firniThe"ocean,  ivhich  sets  in  at  a  particular  at  the  fiirm.  have  a  moveable  k-nneh  in  which  "chain 
time  I  never  discovered  or  heard  of  the  .smallest  a  dog,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  and  place  the  ken- 
disease,  among  these  sheep,  and  am  disposed  to  be-jncl  at  the  resort  of  your  sheep;  u,on  the  approach 
lieve  that  thev  live  to  a  far  greater  age  than  their  of  the  sheep  biter,  he^uiU  smell  th.^  other  dog  and 

br.thren  in  a  more  domestic  stale.     I  shot  a  very  '        '  '  '' 

ancient  patriarch  of  the  flock,  in  1804— his  teetn 

were  worn  entirely  away,  and  his  eyes  grown  "dim  ..  .     ,    ,     ,.       ,,        .    ,, 

with  age  "  He  may  have  been  a  pet  lamb  to  the  young  ones  parlicularly,  tying  them  to  tlvi  ram  is  a 
pirate  Blickbeard,"who  was  in  the  habit  of  fre-i certain  cure  for  their  dispo.sition  for  she^p  biting, 
uuentin"-  the  island  in  former  times,  and,  it  is  saicKjonly  let  the  discipline  be  sufficient.  I  have  Uiought 
buried  much  treasure  there— the  discovery  of  ivhich ,  that  it  w,-re  a  pity,  some  of  tne  bad  disijositicns  of 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  proprietor,  in  these  |  man  could  not  be  butted  out  ol  him  in  early  yooth; 
■'  how  much  would  it  lessen  the  evd-one  s  kingdom  m 


retire^— or  the  chained  guardian  wihniake  a  great 
noise,  knowing  he  cannot  run  away,  which  will  ef- 
°i  entiVelv "avvay,  ami  his  eyes  groivn  "dimjfectually  preserie  the  floik.     For  youi  own  dogs. 


natura  Uhm.  having  neither  shepherd,  dog,  fold,  or 
shelter,  and  they  appear  to  take  very  good  care  ol 


latter  days.  , 

Both  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  so  shy  of  the  great  this  world 
destroyer,  m:in,  as  to  be  approached  with  extreme      '^—  *■"' 


You  find,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  used  the  privi- 


difficultv— "-rtater  than  would  be  the  approach  to  lege  of  an  old  servant  ol  the  cause,  by  occupying, 
n  herd  of  deer     The  cattle  are  very  fierce  when  '  very  liberally,  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal 
instance  occurred   during  my  visit  It  is  time  for  me  to  hand   in    my  valedictory,   and 

luake  my  bow,  which  will  be  done  in  my  nest.     I 
conclude  this  letter  by  an  extract  from  one  which  I 


wounded 

in  1804,  in  w 


him 


pursued  one  of  our  men  into  the  .surf,   keepin„  ,-^-  ,■,„„-     r    ■     .1      u        r-  ..  M   ..,;. 

for  some  moments  expos.d  to  the  alternatives  ol  received  in  I8O1.  from  the  hon.Governeiir  Morris, 

ng  that  the  selection  ol'their  food,  their | death  by  land  or 


theI^UC;^rT'iv^'them  a  large  pasture  ground,jibr  some  moments  expos.-d  to  the  alternative 
■■.....♦  .i.„„,.i. .„»;„.,  ^iiKolr  Cnmllbeir  death  bv  land  or  water.     \v  h 


and  presu 

time  of  taking  it,  of  lying  down,  and  ol  getting  up 

and.  in  short,  all  their  Utile  economies,  nuist  be  bet 


en  finally  rescued  by  one  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  revolution;  a 
Ithe  sla^'ighTer  oTthr'animalV'the  poor'leUow  shook  .distinguished  diplomatist  and  statesman,  and  an  ex- 


ihis  ears,  an 


d   declared  himself  perfectly   satisfied 


ten  known  to  Ihem  than  can  possibly  be  known  "to  with  bull  hunting  for  the  rest  ol  his  he 

ter  knoun       men  ^^^^^  ^^J^^  ,„  „,i,„,elves  on  the       A  ram   and  four  ewes    were  caught  on  Smith 


Het  m'Se%stem"^nd  They  prove  the  ^ 


The 


cellcnt  ludge  of  both  men  and  things.  It  will  be 
consolaiory  and  encouraging  to  the  larmers  of  ;dl 
countri's,  and  those  whose  attentions  may  be 
turned  toward  rural  affairs,  and  to  you,  sir— the 


No.  !.'>. — '\'oi,.  7.] 


AMERICAN  FAUMKI}. 


^imeriam  Funutr.—wUosK  labours  in  that  good  |  a  olimiit.- which,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  rVni;illcd  by' 
cause  have  been  deservedly  atttmlcd  with  so  much  few,  unA  exceeded  by  no  portions  of  the  ..-lobe— -I 
*"''''''*'*■        .  ,        I"'"'  "  ^oil  whirh,   thoiiJ,h  inferior  in  naturaFfertiii-l 

"liy  turnin-^y.jur  attention  to  husbandry,  plant- 1  ly  to  much  of  the  countiy  lyin'-  westivard,  w:>s  yet' 
mg,  and  the  rearing  of  tjuathupeds,  whatever  mayj  in  this  respect  -reatly  siipcrior"  to  tbat  Iv'in"-  casf-i 
be  your  success, you  will  have  at  least  this  consola-|  wiird;  aboundiuK  'n  streams  adniirablv  adapted  tol 
hon— that  the  objects  of  your  care  will  not  be  ?uil-i  nianuficturing  operations,  but  with  an  obstructed' 
ty  of  ingratitude:  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  and  temporary  navigation,  it  was  obvious  that  until 


II;> 


service  of  mankind,  have  not  so  f  lir  a  prospect 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

G.  VV.  P.  GUSTIS. 
^Irlinglon  House,  Juni  24,  IS24. 


SVASHINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Joneslwroiigh,  Ten.  Jjpril  II,  ISiS. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  held  this 
day,  the  president,  Thomas  Emnicrson,  i-^sq.  deli- 
vered an  address  on  subjects  connected  uith  the 
interests  of  a',;riculturc.  After  which  a  communica- 
tion from  Thomas  G.  Watkius,  M.  U.  on  the  subject 
of  the  lallins;  or  lod^inn  of  wheat,  was  read:  also, 
a  letter  addressed  by  John  F.  Dufour,  of  V'evay, 
Iniiiana,  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  making 
aertain  inqmries  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Taylor,  it  uas 

liesolved.  That  the  society  tender  to  Doctor  Tho- 
mas G.  VVatkins,  their  lute"  president,  its  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  public  spirited  exertions  for  the 
honour  of  the  society,  and  for  tiie  interests  of  agri 
culture.  , 

Resiilved.  That  the  commlltee  of  correspondence 
be  empo>vered  to  procure  a  plouah  of  the  best  con- 
struction, for  the  use  of  the  society;  and  that  the 
treasurer  furnish  the  money  necessary  to  make  the 
purchase. 

Ri:svlve(l,  That  each  member  of  this  society  ap- 
pear at  the  nif.tiiig  on  the  second  Monday  in 
April  ne.\t_,  clothed  in  the  manufacture  oJ  JEast 
Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  the  address  of  the  president,  the 
coninmnication  of  Doctor  Watkins,  and  the  above 
resolutions  and  proceedings  be  transmiWed  to  the 
editors  of  the  American  Economist,  K/ioxville  Re- 
gister, KnoxvUle  Enquirer,  and  Amc/-ican  J'armer, 
for  publication. 

D.  A.  DeadeuiOk,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

[It  would  be  utterly  impossjAle  for  us  to  publish 
one-lourth  part  of  the  agricultural  addresses  that 
are  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  American  Far- 
mer. It  was  not  difficult  ta  do  so  six  years  ago,  when 
this  paper  was  establin'ieil;  but  since  that  period, 
these  associations  hav  multiplied  without  number; 


our  population  and  the  circumstances  of  our  coun 
try  should  lead  to  the  er.ction  of  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive  manufacturing   est„Mi,l.„,eiits,   our  princi- 
Iia!  reh:uice  for  profit  must  boon  (be  raising  ol   live 
stock,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the,  eastern  and  southern! 
markets.     While  our  soil  retauicd  its  original  H^t-' 
tility,  and  the  country  east  of  us  its  coiiTparalive 
stirihty,  tliis  resource  could   not  fail  us.     The  su- 
perior  productiveness   of  our  soil,  enabled   us  to, 
coiupete  succes;-ifi!lly   with  our  eastern  neighbours,' 
notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  arising  from' 
Iheir  pro.ximity  to  market;  and  at  the  same  time  our' 
reater  proximity  to  market,  enabled  us  to  compete 
widi  our  western  rivals,  uotivithstiinding  the  supe- 
rior fertility  of  their  soil.     Necessity  has  at  length 
compelled  many  of  our  eastern  fellow  citizens  to 
choose,  between  tlie  alteinalives  of  an  improvement 
of  ihcir  soil  and  migration  to  tiie  west.     Somr  have 
chosen  the  latter,  and  thereby  added   to  the  num- 
ber of  our  rivals,  at  the  same  time  diminisliing  the 
demand  and  inc.-easing  tlie  supply.     The  wcsl  are 
successlully  engaged  in   the  improvement  of  their 
sod.     Should  they  progress  in  improving,  and  we  in 
ueierioniting  our  resiiective   soils,  it  is  easy  to  see 
,ih«t  the  i)enoJ  cannot  be  far  distant  when  we  shall 
be  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  mar- 
ket of  live  stock.     On  what,  then,  shall   we  relv? 
On  nianul'acures.      But  manufacturing   estabhsh- 
ments  require  not  only  capital,  salubrity  oi  climate, 
water  power  and  raw  materials,  but  cheap  and  abun- 
dant  supplies   of  labour  and   jirovisions.     To  suc- 
ceed, therefore,   as  a   manulactnring  country,  we 
must  have  capital,  a  dense  population,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions.     To  obtain   these,  especially 
the  two  latter,  we  must  have  a  fertile  soil.     This  we 
can  yet  obtain,  with  comparatively  great  facility.— 
Our  lands  are  very  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
the  means  are  at  hand.     Red  clover,  as   well  as 
most  other  grasses,  llourish  luxuriantly.     The  quan- 
tity of  vegetable   matter  which   our  soil  yet  yields, 
aUords  the   means  of  procuring  abundan't  supplies' 
ot  manure.     Gypsum  is  obtained  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  limestone  and  fuel  are  abundant.     Indus- 
try in  the  use  of  these  materials,  aided  by  a    judi- 
cious system   of  cultivation,  would  soon  restore  our 
lands  to  their  original   fertility,  and   enable  us  to  I 


and  much  as  we  esWem  the  compliment  of  havin'^' „,.„„„„     .  —  '"  .'■.■■^ -.-.-j ,  <x,..j   cnauie  us  lo 

addresses  furnishc/<  to.-  publication,  and  hi^ldy  as  we '  1^  '  '"  ^■','1''  '"'P.™^'^"!'^"*-  "ith  continually  in- 
admire  them,  in  most  case*,  for  their  intrinsic  merits  nrlTr  n'''  "i  ■  '  ,  ■  '  "",'"'  ">e  consequences 
we  are  vet  unaAle  to  do  more  than  extract  the  nrac-  i  °'^' ^'y  *°  l'''""'^'  'J'sclosed  to  us,  we  obstinate- 
tical  hints  the/  convey-and,  in  some  cases,  to  -ive  \l  f"  '", '',  f°"''^  «[  agricultural  prajctices  utter- 
such  portion*  of  them  as  throw  light  on  the  pecu-  L  f ''m""  .  .  "'' '  *'V  P'-o^perity  of  our  country, 
liar  features,  and  productions  of  the  country  where  "*  T  '  "\"''  *'":  '^^e  "'^t  awaits  us,  in  being  cora- 
they  are  rfelii ered.     This  explanation,  it  is  anme     'i  f  ''<^^'"''^'^n  emigration  to  a  more  fer- 

hende.l.may  serve  for  all  future  cases,  and  save  us  '"'.f «'""'  ="'d  i'"v<-rty  and  distress,  in  a  country 
from  tJie  impul.ition  of  disrespect  to  the  luthors  or  t  ^  '•'toured  by  nature,  but  rendered  frightfully 
the  matter  of  any  address  which  niav  be  forwarded  '"""''f",.-^'  '«"'o""  exertions.  These  alternatives 
One  hint  only  «ould  we   venture   to   -rive    without  i""  ''•  "^  ^'?'*  '""^  "'"^'  speedily  make  our  elec- 

iiitending  to  apply  it  in  any  particular  c'ase-and  rn;.°n,","'[  '^^"■'•"""e  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
tliatis.  that  those   who   arc    appointed   to   deliver       ^  ^^^'^  f^P",";"'^^  o'  others,  whose  exam- 

these  addressc-s,  would  do  well   to  avoid  all  apolo  ""■',  ''^'''  •"° '""?  .''''"'^'y  ''""°"<=J-     «"»  "  '"='7 

getical  nourishes  and  long  preambles  about  politi-  .'1?."^  Y^i""''  '"  ■'^'^^'  -""^  '""^'  adopt  whatever  j 
cal  economy,  and  matters  and  tlmiL's  in  general  V  —  '':"  ''™"T  ""''*  'P'=*"''''y  *»  "-^''"'e  "s- 
The  more /iraciiWthe  better  1  "='a'|liiis  is  unloi  Innately  true;  but  the  remedy  lies  not 

_  !'"  '•'"''liss  and  unavailing  elTorts,  laboriously  to  ex 

Ertraet  from  the  Address  of  President  Emmerson    '!.'!?' i'^"'  ""  '"  I'l''  ''.'•'"''"rl'  "'''''''  ''"  ''"'"^  '''"- 
•'But  if  considerations  of  a  ^enerd   n..,,,.  ''".'=,^ ''*"■  ""=apal'le  "'  yielding;  but  in  strict  and 

insufficient  to   awaken   our  iW.n!..?.  T"  T"-"!  "^onomy,  accompanied  by  industry  judicious- 

call  forth  all  our  ener'"v  forthi  ;  "'^^'°"'-'/''.''  '"  >'  .aPP'""!.  If  Hiesc  wdl  not  save  us,  no  bing  can 
sod,  there  arrothe  s  aiin.^  fr  n'^''"°''''r'''i  °'  """■  '  "*  '""'^^''  '"  ''^'  'a'-'ted,  that  our  people  should 
tion  and  peodia  nrcumsteLr  wl  i^^^^^  i^'  sHua-  have  suflered  themselves  to  be  so  lon^  deluded  mo 
ladness  o  overlook  Ble^"d"i."  p"^'  '  ^"""''^ .  T  •';"  ""'"""J-  ''<■>«•'■•  f'^t  the  superiority  of  our  po- 
riook.    Blessed  by  Providence  wiUj.htical  institutions  might  alone  be  safely  relied  on  to 


Is.cure  us  p.  rmanent  pros,„.,itv.     V\  hen.  in  conse- 
quence ol  he  late  unpaialleK.d  state  of  the  world.thc 
J.roduce  o(  our  labour  comman.led  high  prices,  and 
vvealtl.  flowed   rapidly  int«  our  country,  ivc  uere 
taught  to  ascni.e  our  prosperity  solely  "to  the  free- 
dom ol  our  msi.lutions,  and  to  confide  in  its  pcr- 
petmly-tlns  error  led  lo  habits  of  idleness,  extra- 
I  vagMiicc  and  wild  speculation,  the  true  causes  of  all 
J  our  embarrassments.     Vanity  appeared  lo  be  the 
I  cading  trait  m  our  national  cbaracter.     Wc  seemed 
0  claim  It  as  one  of  our   privileges,  to  be  exempt 
Iromthc  oii.ration  of  the  laivs  which  govern  the 
moral  world;  and  even  when  a  change  in  the  affairs 
<)(  tliC  world,  which  wo  ought  to  have  foreseen  and 
provided  agamsl,  unexpectedly  took  place,  we  still 
(bluded  ourselves  with  the  vain  hope  that  our  mis- 
ortuncs  .irose  hon.  cau.ses  of  a  tenqioiary  cliarac- 
er,  which  would   soon  pass  awav.     Nay.'  we  ivere 
taught  to  believe  that  the   rest  of  the  world  could 
not  subsist  without  us.     Hence  the  innumerable  po 
lilical  nostrums  to  which  we  were  exhorted  to  have 
recourse  for  the  relief  of  our  embarrassment.s.     In- 
stead of  relying  on  industry  and  rigid  economy,  to 
remove  the  evils  Avhich  the  want  of  them  had  pro- 
duced, yye  were   vainly  looking  to  legislative  iiiter- 
lerence  in  some  shape  or  other,  forgetting  that  there 
"as  no  other  honest  way  of  getting  rid  of  debts, 
than  by  paying  them;  and  that  the  government  had 
nothing  to  give  us  but  what  it  took'from  us.     Nay 
I  even  now,  wl,en  the  fallacy  of  such  expectations 
has  been  so  ollen  demonstrated,  too  many  are  still 
looking  to  similar  projects  for  relief     It  is  by  no 
nie;uis  my  design   to  depreciate  the  value  of  free 
institutions.     'I'hey  are  truly  invaluable  when  right- 
ly appreciated;  but  if  relied   on  as  substitutes  for 
virtue,  intelligence,  industry,  or  economy,  the  result 
must  ever  be  ui3:^ppointment.     Let  us,  then  resort, 
in  good  earnest,  to  th<use  means,  and  those  alone, 
by_ which  our  situation  can   be  improved.     1  mean 
industry,  integrity,   and  econnmy.     The  first  will 
insure   us  the  confidence  of  oth-^rs,  and  perhaps 
either  the  voluntary  indulgence  of  our  creditors,  oi 
the  aid  of  lliose  who  have  it  in  their  powc  to  assist 
us— the  two  latter  will  supply  the  means  of  our 
emancipation;  for  let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  be 
in  debt  IS  to  be  in  slavery.     In  order  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  end,  however,   ive  must  abandon  a 
course  too  generally  pursued,  which  forms  an  in 
surmountable  barrier  to  our  pecuniary  prosperity- 
it  is  the  practice  of  requiring  the  prospect  of  a  hi-'h 
I  price  lor  our  produce,  before  we  will  consent  to 
I  make  it.     We  must  have  money,  and  it  can  only 
:  be  obtained  by  the  produce  of  our  labour,  or  the 
I  sale  of  our  properly.     The  pri  e  of  our  produce. 
jhke  that  ol  all  other  people,  must  be  proportioned 
j  to  the  price  where  it  is  consumed,  and  the  expense 
[and  risk  ol  transporting  it  thither.     The  lower  that 
price  IS,  the  greater  should  be  our  exertions  to  make 
up   by  the  increa.s?d   quantity,   for  tlie  decreased 
value.     This  is. peculiarly  necessary  as  respects  our 
live  stock;    because  the  greater  trouble,  expense 
and  loss  of  time,  in  collecting  a  drove  of  horses! 
hogs,  or  cattle,  ivhcre  they  are   scarce,  and  to  be 
collected  Irom  a  large   tract  of  country,  will  and 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideratien  by  purohasers; 
because  it  is  an  item  seriously  atreclin-  tliMr  prolit. 
Y'  'j  '"'  "'"^^  generally  knovNTi  that  stock  are  so 
abundant,  tliat  droves  can  be  as  easily  and  speedily 
collected  here  as  elsewhere,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
that  instead  of  having  no  market,  or  beino  compel- 
led to  sell  to  adventurers  without  capital,  who  per- 
haps  will  never  pay,  drovers  will  be  rea.ly  to  pur- 
chase  with   money,  at   such   prices   .is  the  eastern 
market  will  justify,  and  it  is  unreasonable  for  us  to 
expect  more.     Under  an  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture, I  am  convinced  experience  ivi'll  demonstrate 
that  more   prolit   can  be   made   at   the  present  low 
prices,  than  under  the  present  one,  at  the  highest 
we    have   ever  obt;iined,   because    the   increase   in 
quantity  yvill  more  tlian  compensate  for  the  diminu- 
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lion  ill  \:.hip.  It  i^  iiioitiiving  to  think.  th;it  our 
neiglibom-s  in  Kentucky,  who  have  lo  thive  their 
stock  from  150  to  300  miles  farther  than  we  have, 
should  lie  every  clay  seen  travelling  through  this 
state  with  fine  droves  of  stock,  or  retiirnins;  with 
large  sums  of  money  arisin;;'  from  the  sale  ol  them, 
while  we  arc  sitting  down  in  despondency,  com- 
jdaininp;  that  the  prices  arc  too  low  to  Justily  our 
raising  them.  By  industry,  economy  and  agricul- 
tural skill,  ours  may  soon  be  rendered  one  of  the 
most  desirable  sections  of  the  I'nion.  By  indolence, 
estrava'.canee.  and  a  ]iersi.stance  in  our  former  ha- 
bits, it  must  ultimately  become  a  barren  wilderness. 
If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  our  iieople  should 
elect  the  latter  alternative,  let  us,  my  friends,  have 
the  consolation  of  rellecting.  that  our  elibrts  were 
not  wanting  to  produce  a  different  result. 

To  excite,  and  to  gratily  a  desire  for  agricultu- 
ral knowledge  and  improvement,  nothing  will  be 
found  more  ellicient  than  the  perusal  of  the  various 
publications  which  of  late  abound  both  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  our  own.  Amongst  the  latter,  1 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  valuable 
work,  the  Jlincricmi  FinvHcr, published  in  Baltimore, 
by  .John  S.  Skinner.  Were  this  paper  generally 
circulated  amons  us,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  effect 
would  be  a  rapid  impro\ement  of  our  country. — 
Should  it  be  objected  that  the  times  are  too  hard  to 
authorize  incurring  the  expense,  I  would  answer, 
that  every  intelligent  farmer  ivho  will  avail  himself 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
that  paper,  will  find  himself,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  by  no  means  a  loser.  Besides,  could 
not  some  of  us  save  the  expense,  by  discontinuing 
our  support  to  some  of  those  vehicles  of  calumny, 
ribald:y  and  party  rancour,  which  serve  only  to  de- 
ceive and  corrupt  the  people,  to  sap  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  government,  and  to  degrade  our  coun- 
try in  the  estimation  of  all  virtuous  and  intelligent 
men,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  those  political  publications  which  are  conducted 
with  candour,  decency,  and  ability,  and  which  fur- 
nish us  with  useful  and  correct  information  relative 


more  teeluiically  expressed,  from  over  luxuriance  m 
the  stalk,  (ientlemen  of  correct  practical  observa- 
tion, have  assured  me,  and  I  have  witnessed  some- 
thing of  the  fact  myself,  that  a  crop  of  wheat  that 
will  vield  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  East  Ten- 
nos-~ee,  will  fiitl  more  than  a  crop  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  yielding  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  diflerence 
and  if  any,  wliat  the  remedy?  1  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose, through  you,  sir,  to  the  Societ)-,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  funds  « ill  admit  of  it,  a  premium  of  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  or  any  other, 
if  any  other  preferable  work  can  be  had,  lie  offered 
to  any  member  of  the  society,  who  shall  lurnish 
the  most  ])rofitable  and  satisfactory  information 
upon  this  subject. 

I  am,  respectfuHv.  your  most  obed't  serv't, 
THOMAS  G.  WATK.INS. 
Secrclarii,  JJ'ttshhiglon  ^Ig-ririd  ) 
tural  Socicly — juneshm-migh.  J 


PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

FROM   AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESSES. 

Extract  from  an  addrens  delivered  Inj  W.  I\I.  Barton, 
Esq.,  at  a  meeiias:  nf  the  JlirricuUtiral  Society  of 
the  Valley,  S'irii^inia. 

It  (vill  be  recollected,  gentlemen,  that  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  you,  twelve  months  since, 
I  directed  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  farmers, — I  mean  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  liy  the  application  of  manures.  I  then 
advised  vou  to  make  experiments  at  least,  and  in 
this  way  to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  turning 
under  green  crops,  ;is  an  auxiliary  to  the  litter  of 
vour  farm-yards.  In  this  country,  it  is  impracticable 
to  pursue  any  rotation  of  your  principal  crops,  that 
will  improve  your  lands,  support  your  families,  and 
insure  you  a  reasonable  profit,  without  great  atten- 
tion to  the  article  of  manures.  By  uniting  green 
crops  with  your  barn  yard  and  fossil  manures,  you 


opcn-.ti  upoii,  of  course,  became  inert  and  worth- 
less. Return  to  your  land  some  portion  of  the 
plaster  food,  either  in  the  shape  of  green  crops  or 
barn-jard  manures,  and  I  venture  to  predict,  you 
will  restore  to  plaster  its  primitive  virtues.  I  speak 
confidently,  because  1  speak  from  experience.  I 
have  this  year  received  irom  the  use  of  plaster  as 
decided  a  benefit  as  I  ever  witnessed  in  my  life. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  particular  mention  of 
barn-yard  manures.  Under  this  head  may  be  ar- 
ranged the  litter  from  your  stables,  the  straw  from 
your  barns,  and  the  corn-stalks  and  oiher  rough 
provender  from  jour  fields.  The  most  experienced 
farmers  differ  mateiially  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
apjilying  this  species  of  manure.  One  will  tell  you 
that  vegetable  matter  should  be  spread  upon  your 
soil  in  its  perfectly  dry  state.  Another,  that  it 
should  be  partially  fermented  before  it  is  applied; 
and  a  third,  that  it  should  pass  through  all  the 
stages  of  decomposition  in  jour  stercoraries  before 
it  is  fit  for  use.  The  latter  doctrine  is  supported 
by  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  whose  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  are  entitled  to  great  considera- 
tion. The  two  first  are  princi|ially  entertained  by 
Virginia  cultivators.  You  must  not  infer,  from  this 
diflerence  of  opinion,  that  either  party  is  in  error 
The  system  which  certain  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate  may  recommend  in  one  country,  may  be 
very  exceptionable  in  another;  and  indeed  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  upon  ditTerent  parts  of  the 
same  farm  it  is  prudent  to  apply  manure  in  different 
stages  of  its  decomposition.  If  your  land  be  cold, 
adhesive  and  ungrateful,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  it 
in  its  perfectly  dry  stale;  for,  by  its  fermentation, 
tiiat  degree  of  warmth  in  which  the  soil  is  deficient, 
be  suppUed;  its  tenacity  will  be  destroyed  1  y 


to  our  political  concerns.  The  more  extensive  the 
circulafiou  of  these,  the  better;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  of  an  opposite  character  abound 
in  the  United  States  to  an  injurious  extent 

Since  our  last  meeting.  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  "Code  of  Agriculture."  For  this 
valuable  addition  to  our  small  library,  we  are  in 


sented  it  to  our  society 
ird  for  his  native  state. 

I  have  endeavoured,  my  friends,  to  perform  the 
task  expected  of  me,  as  well  as  my  capacity  and 
tlie  want  of  health  and  leisure  would  peniiit.  I 
am  aware  that  some  of  my  remarks  arc  not  very 
flattering  to  our  vaniiy.  They  appeared  to  nie, 
however,  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  therefore  to 
demand  attention.  Under  more  favoura'ile  circum- 
stances, they  should  have  been  more  fully  illustrat 
ed.  As  it  is,  they 
notives,  and  witli  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may 
soon  be  more  ably  elucidated  by  One  more  compe- 
tent to  the  task. 

The  otUer  business  of  the  society  now  demands 
our  attenlioh. 


its  mechanical  influence — and  it  will  be  rendered 
generous  and  productive.  But,  if  your  lands  he 
siilficiently  porous,  and  only  so  far  unproductive  as 
arises  from  the  .absence  of  fertilizing  matter,  which 
is  certainly  the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of  our 
l;:nds,  I  would  advise  the  applic:ition  of  manure  after 
it  had  undergone  a  partial  decomposition  in  yuur 
b„rn-yards.     After  all,  there  can  be  no  established 


and  good  man,  who  not  only  bo'-e  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  but  was  equally 
listingiiished  for  his  literary  and  leientific  attain- 


will  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  soil  as  much  fertiliz- 
ing matter  as  is  annually  withdrawn  from  it;   andj 

by  pursuing  the  system  recommended  lij' our  best: or  universal  standard  on  this  subject:  your  judg- 
farmers,  of  always  having  twice  as  much  of  your'ment  must  dV-tate  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
lands  in  grass  as  in  wheat,  you  not  only  prevent  under  the  varioiu  circumstances  that  may  exist, 
them  from  deteriorating,  but  jou  insure  thein  cer-  I  shall  this  day, however,  present  to  the  society, 
tain  and  positive  improvement.  Let  me  here  re-|at  its  private  meeting,  a  letter  from  one  of  its 
conm.end  to  you  tlie  renewed  application  of  plaster  honorary  members,  the  late  John  Taj'lor,  of  Caro- 

,-;,,.     ,,         ,  ■  tA       „r  i„c„»  Pnai,/.  Vsn     fnr  I  paris  to  voiirlands.     1  am  aware  that  many  of  you  line,  on   the   subject   ot  vegetable   manures,  from 

debted  to  the  natnotism  ol  Jesse  l^eane,  i^sq..  mr-  i  .,.'',  ,   ..  ,  ■       r  -,        c  i  i     i  •  i     r  u  .,  ,     i ,     •    /■ 

ut-uiiu  lu    i;    !  "  ""  Ai„i„l.,    ,.i'„  >,.  o  r,i-P    who  lormerly  reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence  which,  I  am  well  assured,  some  valuable  informa- 

merly  of  this  slate,  no«   "^  ^^'^''^""' ;/.   °  ^■'''. ''^^^       i,s  ,-irtues.  and  apriied  it  extensively,  have  lately  tion  may  be  gathered.     And  here  I  am  reminded 

sented  it  to  our  society  as  a  testimonial  ol  his  -e-  ^^.^_^,,^_,^,j  .,^  ^^^  Altogether,  under  the  impression  that  so.ne  tribute  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that  great 

gard  for  his  muive  state.        _         ^      __„,   that  it  was  either  injuring  your  lands,  or,  at  best,        "         '  ...  •>  • 

had  become  useless  and   inoperative.     Rest  assured 

you  do  it  great  injustice.     Admit  that  plaster  has 

from  its  impro|ier  application   been  the  means  of  |  rnents;  for  his  unwearied  and  successful  devotion 

imiioverishing  our  lands;  this  is  no  argument  against  |  to   agriculture;    for   his   affectionate   bnd   amiafde 

its  projier  and  reasonable  use.     You  may  as  well  jheait,  and  his  gentle  and  conciliating  deportment; 

refuse  to  employ  iron  implements  upon  your  farms,  and  for  his  rigid  adherence  to  that  whok  series  of 

because  weapons  of  war  are  made  of  the  same  ma-  duties  which  attach  to  the  humble  relations  of  pri- 

--' y-j  -■;"" u    •«.    1    r        "ii,.,  „,■,.„  1 1  teriab    you  may  as   well  object  to  the  use  of  tlie  vate  life.     He  now  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  thf  earth. 

As  It  IS,   they   are   submitted,  from  the  P"''''^'!;;;";;;,^,,,^  „4diciue,  because  somebody  has  beenlwhich,  while  living,  he'  so  fondly  cherished.  a„d  so 

injured  by  incautiously  taking  a  double  "dose;  nay. jdihgently  cultivated.  Perhaps  no  gorgeous  monii- 
you  may  upon  the  same  prii.eijile,  reject*  the  very  i  mental  pile,  or  laboured  epitaph,  denotes  to  the 
aliment  of  life — your  ordinary  meat  and  drink-^' passing  traveller  that  here  is  the  tomb  of  moral  ex- 
bceause  ghitluny  "and  intemperance  have  slain  their  I  cellence  or  of  political  greatness.  Perhaps  the 
thousands.  By  the  excessive  use  of  plaster,  jour 
lands  we.-e  suii.ienly  stimulated;  and  all  their  ener- 
gies l)cii.g  called  into  action  at  once,  their  jiroduce 
was  ir.imeiise  beyond  all  former  example.  The  vege- 
table matter  that  had  been  accumulating  for  years, 
was.  by  some  peculiar  propertj-  in  the  plaster,  ex- 
tracted from  the  biiser  soil,  and  converted  into  living 
rlants.  This,  although  an  admirable  process,  was 
nec'ssarily  of  limited  duration.  Tlie  sole  virtue  of  i 
,i(e  ]:laste"r  consisting  in  this, — its  effect  upon  dor- 
'uaat  vegetable  matter, — as  soon  as  this  matter 
became  exhausted,  the  plaster.  Laving  no  subject  to 


Extract  from  the  conmuinicatinn  nf  Dr.  Thnnim  C!. 

IVat-. his,  read  before  the  U'ashiiiirton  .h^ricultiin.l 

Socicly. 
Bear  Sir,  CorfI<iiii(,  Ftb.  22,  1S25. 

In  our  efforts  to  advance  the  improvement  of 
Tennessee  ajii;  ulture,  it  would  seem  lo  he  an  im 
portant  desideratem  to  ascertain,  as  early  and  as 
satisfictorily  as  may  he  done,  whether  there  is  any 
practicable  method  for  increasin;;  the  product  of 
wheat  per  acre^  witlioul  its  faUiug,  or  Wg-ing,  as 


clods  of  his  own  valley  rest  unliroken  u|ion  liis  re- 
mains, and  he  boasts  no  other  monument  than  the 
simple  sod — the /«rmcr's  sod — placed  and  nurtured 
by  the  pious  hand  of  gratitude  and  affection  upon 
the  humble  grave  of  departed  worth.  With  us, 
however,  as  members  of  the  same  association,  and 
co-workers  with  him  in  the  great  cause  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  he  claims  a  lasting  and  grateful 
reinemhrance.  With  his  preceuts  and  ])r  ictice 
before  us.  it  becomes  us  to  follow,  though  at  liumlde 
distance;  his  ilhislri  uis  f.iotsteps.  We  should  learn 
from  his  example,  that  the  pursuits  of  science,  and 
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.'vin  the  ignoble  employmoiits  ol"  liusliiuidry,  are 
not  wholly  irreconcileable  with  devoted  patriotism 
and  pabhc  uscl'iiliiess — that  these  modorn  days.  « itl 
all  their  rcprobacy,  are  nut  too  degenerate  to  pro- 
duee  anotiier  and  another  Cincinnatus,  who,  like 
him  of  old.  would  desert  the  plou-h  lor  the  senate, 
and,  the  enier;;eiRy  over,  descend  a^ain  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  lielil.  Let  us  contemplate  this  ad- 
mirable model — meditate  upon  its  many  e.\cellen 
C1C4 — and  earnestly  resolve  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 


CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

I    S.  Skikner,  Esq.  Wasliita.  20th  May,  18^:5. 

.Sir, —  I  have  seen  in  one  of  your  papers,  an  ar 
tiele  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  which  is  a  very  vaiua- 
h\<-  one.  The  only  objection  which  niiijht  be  made 
to  it,  is,  the  writers  adiice  not  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  plant  by  too  much  culture.  It  might 
li,L\ebeen  very  correct  to  have  suggested  it  as  a 
jnohablc  method  to  prevent  the  rot,  in  the  country 
u  lure  the  gentleman  resides;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
^^ould  be  prudent  to  adopt  it  here.  I  have  imiform- 
i\  oliserved  that  the  best  cultivated  fields,  af(cris 
li'iiibns,  produced  the  most  cotton.  1  never  could 
-^  ••  that  the  most  luxuriant  gro\vth  produced  tlie 
ii; ost  rot.  1  could  rather  assert  the  contrar>,  bav- 
in:; generally  observed  most  of  that  disease  in  the 
same  field,  in  spots  of  poorer  land  occasionally  in- 
tervening in  the  richest  soil.  In  the  new  grounds, 
where  vegetation  is  extremely  strong,  the  cotton 
rots  less  than  in  lands  cultivated  many  years  since. 
We  never  manure  our  fields  here.  The  soil,  after 
having  beeii  cultivated  for  a  long  space  of  time, 
sniiie  lor  forty  years,  still  produces  very  good  cro[)S. 
lie  owners  of  cotton  gins,  however,  generally 
-i  r.  ad  aboui  one  inch  thick  of  cotton  seed  on  the 
jHjurest  parts  of  their  farm;  and  it  proves  a  most 
excellent  manure.  When  made  use  of  fresh,  its 
etl'-cts  are  sensibly  felt  for  live  or  six  years.  If 
eiployed  after  it  has  rotted  in  heaps,  its  duration  | 
i)i"  s  not  exceed  lour  years;  but  it  is  always  better' 

(ilant  corn  or  other  gram  (or  the  first  crop  in  the  i 
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riie  construction  of  those  machines  is  simple,  and  1 
do  not  believe  that  a  description  of  their  dift'erent 
parts,  and  thi-  manner  of  putting  them  in  operation, 
(being  probably  known  to  the  writer,)  would  be  of 
any  utility.  A  Washita  Fakme 
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I^IILLET. 
Sir,  ChniUston,  S.  C,  13(/<  June,  1S25. 

In  that  very  interesting  communication  on  the 
prineiiial  gramina,  usi  ful,  or  likely  to  be  useful 
in  husbandry — by  the  late  Mr.  (jirardin,  I  observe 
that  he  sjieaks  of  several  species  of  millet  or  holcus 
— viz:  holcus  spicatus,  or  Egyptian  millet;  holcus 
socylnirn,  or  French  millet.  Among  these,  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  several  varieties;  one  particu- 
larly (the  variety  gamma  of  the  holcus  spicatus,) 
which  must  be  of  importance  to  us  in  this  southern 
seclioTi  of  the  Union,  as  I  presume  that  from  the 
similarity  of  our  climate  to  that  of  Egypt,  it  would 
thrive  here.  \Vhen  practical  men  commiinicaie  the 
results  of  their  experiments,  they  are  a])t  to  use  the 
common  name  without  adverting  to  the  botanical 
names  of  plants.  This  frequently  breeds  confusion, 
and  ill  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  case 
of  millet.  As  it  appears  to  have  excited  consider 
able  attention  at  the  north,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  some  of  your  uselul  correspondents  would  point 
out  which  species  is  most  preferred,  and  what  vari- 
eties of  such  species.  1  should  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther the  variety  gamma,  already  referred  to,  is  to 
be  nut  with  in  this  country.  Perhaps  that  enlight- 
ened agriculturist.  Col.  J.  H.  Powel,  could  give  the 
desired  information. 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

A  Co-NSTAKT  Reader. 


I  thus  manured — for  experience  has  taught  that 

Ion  planted  the  same  year  is  harder  to  gather;  it 

■  res  nmcli  more  to  the  bde  capsida,  ami  the  ga- 

1  'Ts  cannot  pick  as  much.     The  second  year  that 

it  is  less;  it  is  null  the  third. 

As  to  the  distance  of  planting,  I  have  no  doubt 

hut  the  one  prescribed  by  the  writer,  is  the  best  for 

the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  the  climate  which  sheds 

its  influence  on  his  crop — but  in  this  country,  where 

vegetation   stalks  on    with   gigantic   strides,  and  a 

luxuriancy    hardly   equalled   any    where,  cotton   is 

planted  much  farther  apart.    I  have  some  in  a  piece 

of  new  ground,  (which,  however,  had   before  this 

produced  four  crops  of  corn,)  planted  on   the  21st 

of  April  last,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  7  feet — 

and  I  think  I  should  have  done  much  better  to  have 

sown  it  at  8  fe<-t  between  the  rows,  leaving  a  space 

of  at  least  two  feet  between  each  stock  in  the  row. 

It  will  certainly  interlock  more  than  I  sliould  wish. 

I   am  convinced   that  a  dillerent   mode  of  culture 

ouK;ht  to  be  adopted  in  different  soils  and  difl'erent 

climates. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  packing  the  cotton,  as  the 
w  riter  expresses  a  wish  to  know  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  cheapest  method  to  put  it  in  square  bags — 
I  (an  only  say,  that  in  the  one  generally  made  use 
o(  here,  the  pressure  of  the  cotton  is  performed 
with  two  wooden  screws,  II  inches  to  one  foot  di- 
ameter, probably  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  al- 
bided  to  by  that  gentleman.  With  a  cotton  press 
n  that  description,  (our  good  hands  will  make  7  or 
les  a  day.  1  have  known  them  to  go  even  as 
as  10 — each  bale  averaf;lng  4(10  lbs.,  measuring 
1  iH  feet  m  leuKtli.  'iO  to  i-X  inches  wide,  and  two 
(ei  I  high.  When  taken  from  under  the  pressure. 
'hey  will  naturally  swell  to  a  size  a  little  larger. — 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 
Dear  Sir,  .MUledgevUte,  Ceo.,  June  10,  1825. 

Our  prospects  for  crops  are  only  tolerable — corn 
looks  well,  but  the  cotton  is  unusually  small  and  ir- 
regular; from  the  great  (juantily  pkiiited.  ho»vever, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  quantity  made — per- 
haps 150  to  iiOO.OOO  bags. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  have  been  injured  by  Ihe 
rust,  and  some  by  the  liy. 
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PINNOCK'S  CATECHISM  OF  BOTANY. 

( Continued  from  pnge  111.) 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Oftlie  Orders  oj  Plants. 
Q.  On  what  are  the  Orders  louniled? 
Ji.  The  formation  of  the  orders  is  as  ingenious 
and  simple  as  that  ol  the  classes.     In  the  first  thir 
teen  classes,  the  orders  are  founded  wholly  on  the 
number  of  the  pistils;  so  that  by  adding  gyiiia  in 
stead  of  undria,  to  the  Greek  words  signifying  the 
numbers,  the}'  will   be  easily  recollected.     Where 
they  are  not  distinguished  by  the  number  of  the 
pistils,  their  names  are  taken  from  some  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  stamens,  pistils,  or  seed. 
Q  Name  the  first  thirteen  orders. 
Ji.  Monogynia,  .         .     1  pistil. 

Digynia,  ...         2  pistils. 

Trigynia,  .  ...  3  pistils. 
Tetragynia,  ...  4  pistils. 
Pentagynia,  .         .         .5  pistils. 

Hexanynia,  ...  6  pistils. 
Heptagynia,  .         .         .7  pistils. 

Octagynia,  ...  8  pistils. 
Enneagynia,  .         .9  pistils. 

Decagynia,  .  .  .10  pistils. 
Dodecagynia,  .  .  .  li  pistils. 
Polygynia,         .  many  pistils. 


(^.  How  many  orders  are  there  of  the  fourteenth 
class  (Uidynamia,>  and  how  arc  they  knoivn'r" 

A.  In  the  fourteenth  class  there  are.  only  two 
orders,  which  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 

1.   Gijiniwspcrmiti.     Naked  seeds  hi  (he  I'olt.im  of 
the  calyx:  as  in  mint,  dead  nettle,  and  thyme. 
•2.  Jhi'jriospermui.     Seeds  encloscil  in  a  periciirp: 
as   in  fox-glove,  eye- bright,  wood-liax,  and 
fig-woYt. 
Q.  AVbat  orders  are  there  of  the  fifleenti!  class? 
Jl.  Two;  which  are  taken  from  a  diilerencc  in  the 
form  of  (he  pericarp. 

1.  Silicidosa.  Seeds  enclosed  in  a  silicic,  or 
roundish  seed-vessel,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
called  valves,  and  (he  seeds  fixed  (o  both 
edges,  or  satures,  as  in  shepherd's  purse  and 
cress. 
'i.  Silifjuosa.     Seeds  enclosed  in  a  siiiquc,  or  long 

seed-vessel;  as  in  mustard. 
Q.  How  are  the  orders  of  the  next  four  classes 
known? 

.1.  In  the  chitspf.  MnitaJeljdiin,  Diadrlplna,  Fohja- 
delphia,  and  Oyiinndria,  the  orders  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  stamens,  viz.  Pcnlaudria,  five  sta- 
mens;,. Hexandria,  six  stamens.  Sec. 

Q.  How  many  orders  are  there  in  the  iiineteentU 
class  (Synsenesia?) 

A.  There  are  six  orders  in  the  nineteenth  class, 
hich  are  taken  from  the  structure  of  (he  fiower. 
Q.  Which  is  (he  first? 

A.  Pnly^iramia  ,,'Eqti.alis;  ha\ing  both  stamens  and 
pistils  in  the  same  floret;  as  in  dandelion,  thistle,  &c. 
t^.  Which  is  the  second? 

A.  Pijly<ramia  Superjhui;  ivhen  the  iloxver  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts — a  disk,  or  central  part,  and  rays 
or  petals  projecting  outwards;  as  in  liic  sunflower, 
tan.sy.  daisy,  camomile.  Sec. 
Q.  Which  the  tliird? 

A.  Pohjgmnia  Frustranca;  the  florets  of  the  cen- 
tre perfect  or  united;   those  of  the  margin  without 
either  stamens  or  pistils;  as  blue-bottles. 
Q.  The  fourth? 

A.  PolygamiaJ\'ecessuri(i;  where  the  florets  in  the 
disk,  though  apparently  perfect,  are  not  really  so, 
and  therefore  produce  no  perfect  seed;  but  the  fer- 
tility of  the  j)i.stiUifcrous  /iusndes  in  tli<^  ray  compen- 
sate for  the  deficiency  of  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower;  as  in  the  mar)  gold. 
Q.  The  fifth? 

A.  Poly'j;(t>iiin  Segregate;  when  each  of  the  florets 
has  a  calyx,  besides  the  common  or  general  calyx 
of  the  flower. 

(i.  Which  is  the  sixth? 

A.  Monogumia;  when  the  flower  is  not  compound,, 
but  single,  and  the  anther  united. 

Q.  From  what  are  the  orders  formed  in  the  next 
three  classes? 

A.  In  the  classes  Gynandriu,  Moncecia.  and  Dice- 
cia,  the  orders  are  formed  from  the  number,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  stamens: 
Alonandria.  1  stamen 

Diandria,  &c.         ii  .stamens,  &c. 
Polandria,  7  stamens. 

Monadelpliia.  stamens  unite<l  into  one  set. 

Pdlyadelphia,         stamens  united  into  different  sets. 
Gynandria,  stamens  upon  the  pistil. 

Q.  Hoiv  many  orders  are  comprised  in  the  twen- 
ty-thirrl  class? 

A.  T.ie  twenty-third  class  (Polygamia)  comprises 
three  orders,  namely,  Mmuecia,  Dicecia,  and  Trice- 
cia. 

il.  How  many  orders  has  the  last  class  (Crypto- 
gamia?) 
A.  Four;  ferns,  mosses,  sea- weeds,  and  funguses. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Class  I — Mouaruiria.     (One  Stamen.) 
THIS  class  has  two  o  coehs. 
Q.  \\^lat  <'xamples  can  you  fui-nish  me  with,  of 
the  class  Monandria? 
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A.  Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  (bis  class  arc 
natives  of  India,  such  as  ginuei'.  cardauiuiis,  arrovv- 
i-oot,  and  tunneric:  but  we  have  the  h'tppnris,  or 
mare's  tail,  wliich  grows  in  our  muddy  pools  and 
ditches,  and,  as  it  is  easily  pvocurcd,  v, lU  serve  for 
an  example,  oi order  1. 
Q.  Describe  it. 

A.  The  hippvi-is,  or  mare's  tail,  has  neitlier  calyx 
nor  corolla.  A  single  pistil  denotes  its  order,  and 
it  has  only  one  stamen,  which  grows  iipon  the  re- 
ceptacle, terminated  by  an  anther  slightly  divided, 
behind  which  is  the  pistil,  with  an  awl-shaped  slig- 
ma,  tapering  to  a  point.  The  stem  is  straight  and 
iointcd,  and  the  b-aves  grow  round  the  joints;  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf  is  a  flower,  and  it  is  seen  in 
bloom  in  the  month  of  May. 

"No  velvet  mantle,  no  enibroider'd  veil, 
Shields  per  hiiipnris  frcni  tlic  northern  gale; 
'Midst  the  damp  njeadow,  or  the  oozy  bed, 
In  lowly  modesty  she  pears  her  head." 

Q.  Describe  some  plant  of  this  class  belonging  to 
order  il. 

A.  The  water  star-wort  (containing  two  pistils) 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  ujiper  leaves,  making 
a  star-shaped  appearance,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
ditches  and  standing  water,  and  may  he  seen  in 
blossom  at  any  time  between  April  and  October. 
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the  East  and  West  Indies.     Black  pepper  (which  I  crn  climates,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  torrid 

belongs  to  the  third  order  of  this  class)  is  a  shrubby  i  zone. 

plant,  and  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Kast  Indies'      Q.  Does  it  not  constitute  the  principal  food  for 

and  in  Cochin  China.     It  is  also  cultivated  at  many  all  classes  of  the  community  in  Britain? 

other  places,  but  in  no  part  of  Europe.  |     A.  Yes;  and  its  abundance  or  scarcity  regulates 

Q.  Is  not  white  pepper  a  difierent  species  from  in  a  great  degree  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  (he 
the  black?  |  inhabitants.      The   whole   annual   consumption   of 

A.  ]S'o:  it  was  formerly  thought  so,  but  it  is  really  grain  in  this  island  is  said  to  amount  to  twenty-five 
nothing  more  than  the  ripe  berries  deprived  of  tlieir  million  of  quarters:  and,  in  London  alone,  to  more 
skin  by  steeping  theni  for  a  time  in  viatcr,  and  then  tl}un  I,lGi,100  quarters,  of  \vhich  by  far  the  great- 
drying  (hem  in  the  sun.  lest  proportion  is  wheat. 

Q.  Is  Cayenne  pepper  produced  from  the  same  Q.  Is  not  sugar  the  produce  of  a  plant  belonging, 
plant?  I  to  this  class? 

A.  No;  Cayenne  pepper  is  produced  in  (he  West      A.  Yes;  the  sugar-cane,  (saechunim  offiemunmi) 


a  plant  much  cultivated  in  the  East  and  VVeat  In- 
dies, which  has  a  jointed  stem  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  long  and  flat  leaves  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  flowers  in  bunches. 

Q.  AVhat  methods  are  used  to  extract  the  sugar 
from  the  canes? 

A.  \\  hen  cut  down,  the  leaves  are  thrown  away, 
and  the  stems  or  canes  are  divided  into  pieces,  each 
about  a  yard  in   length:  they  are  then  lied  up  in 


CHAPTER    viii. 

Class  II. — Dianitria.     (Tv>-o  Stamens.) 

THREE  ORDERS. 

Q.  With  what  examples  can  you  furnish  m 
class  Diandria? 

A.  The  privet  {liifustnim)  being  a  shrub  very  com- 
mon in  our  hedges  "and  gardens,  w  ill  serve  to  exem- 
pUfy  this  class. 

Q.  Give  me  an  account  of  it. 
A.  The  privet  bears  a  while  blossom,  and  gene- 
rally flowers  in  June.  It  has  a  very  small  tubulated 
calyx  of  one  leaf,  its  rim  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  blossom  is  also  of  one  petal,  and  funnel-shajied, 
with  an  expanded  border,  cut  into  four  egg-shaped 
segments. 

Q.  How  is  it  known  to  belong  to  this  class? 
A.  By  its  bavins;-  two  stamens,  which   are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
blossom.     The  seed  l.iud  is  roundish,  the  pistil  or 
style  short,  terminated    by  a, thick,  blunt,  cloven 
stigma.     The  leaves  grow  in  pairs,  and  are  some- 
times variegated  v.ith  white  or  yellow  stripes. 
Q.  Does  not  the  privet  bear  berries? 
A.  Yes;  the  seed  vessel  is  a  black  berry,  con- 
taining  but    one    cell,  which   encloses   lour  seeds. 
These  berries  are  useiul  to  the  dyers,  as  they  give 
a  durable  green  colour  to  silk  or  wool,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alum. 

Q.  Does  not  the  common  jasmine  (jasniinutn  offi- 
cinale) belong  to  class  Diandria? 

A.  Yes;  and  as  it  is  a  most  fragrant  ornamental 
shrub  which  we  are  well  acquainted  with,  1  will,  il' 
you  please,  describe  it 
Q.  Do  so. 

A.  The  common  jasmine  is  a  native  of  India,  but 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  Europe.  It  is  chiefly 
raised  against  walls,  and  it  is  interesting,  not  only 
from  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  but  also  from  the 
number  of  beautiful  white  flowers  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  which  exhale  a  sweet  odour,  particularly 
after  rain,  and  in  the  night. 

"With  fragrant  scent  iu  artless  beauty's  ea*e, 
In  snow)  folds  that  kiss  the  summer  s  breeze, 
Altiactive  fair,  the  lovely  ja.smiiie  see 
Bow  her  fine  head,  and  ijeiid  her  supple  knee; 
V\  ith  piteous  air  she  iil'is  tli'  imploriug  eye, 
Heads  her  sad  tale,  bou  luaves  the  tender  sigh  " 

Q.  What  useful  foreign  spice  belongs  to  thi: 
class? 

A.  Pepper,  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  different 
tpecies  of  pepper,  and  they  ar«  nearly  all  natives  of 


Indies,  from  a  plant  called  Capsicum  Jjiniiuiim. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Class  III. — Triandria     (Three  Stamens.) 

THREE  ORDERS. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  to  illustrate  the  class  Tri- 
andria? 

A.  By  giving  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  vari- 
ous gjiisses,  which  are  comprised  in  it.  1  hough  it,  bundles,  and  conveyed  to  the  mill,  where  they  are 
may  ajipear  surprising,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  every  bruised  between  three  upright  wooden  rollers  cover- 
single  blade  ol  these  apparently  insignilicai.t  plai  (s  ed  with  iron.  The  succiutriiie  juice  which  flows 
bears  a  distinct  flower,  perfect  in  all  its  jiarls;  and  Irom  them  is  conducted  into  a  large  vessel,  and  the 
only  requires  to  be  nicely  viewed,  to  excite  our  value  quantity  of  juice  prepared  by  sonie  of  tliese  mills  is 
and  admiration.  j  upwards  ol  ten  thousand  gallons  in  a  day. 

(^.  Are  there  not  many  varieties  of  grasses?  Q.  What  processes  does  it  afteiwards  undergo? 

A.  Yes;  there  are  upwards  ol  three  hundred  spe-i  A.  The  juice  is  boiled  in  large  caldrons,  and  af- 
cii  s.  The  general  character  ol  grasses  may  be  thus  ferwards  carefully  drawn  ofl,  leaving  the  scum  ai 
described:  the  leaves  furnish  pasturage  lur  cattle; ;  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  After  being  again  boiled, 
the  smaller  seeds  are  food  for  birds,  and  the  larg  r  with  a  certain  mixture  of  lime,  the  juice  is  trans- 
for  man;  but  some  are  preferred  to  others:  as  fescue,  lerrcd  into  a  large  shallow  wooden  vessel,  «here, 
for  sheep;  meadow-grass,  ior  cows;  canary,  lori  ;.s  it  cools,  it  runs  into  a  sort  ol' crystallization,  hj 
small  birds;  oats  and  beans,  lor  horses;  rye,  wheat,  which  it  is  separated  from  (he  iiwttisses  or  trearle, 
and  barky,  lur  man.  jan  impure  part  of  the  juice,  incapable  of  being 

(^.  Do  they  not  lurnish  us  with  many  valuable' crystallized,  but  which  is  used  for  various  useful 
necessaries?  ■     purposes. 

Q.  Ves;  our  most  important  articles  of  food  and       Q.  Does  not  the  celebrated  plant  called  by  the 


clotiiing  are  derived  fiom  them.  Bread,  meat,  beet, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  leather,  and  wool;  and  all  tiie 
advantages  produced  Ironi  the  use  of  cattle  v\ould 
be  lost  \\ithont  them. 

Q.  How  may  corn  and  grasses  be  distinguished 
from  other  plants? 

A.  By  their  simple,  straight,  unbi-anched  stalk, 
hollow  and  jointed,  conmionly  called  a  straw,  «iili 
long,  narrow,  tapering  leaves,  placed  at  each  knob 
or  joint  of  (he  stalk,  and  shea(hing  or  enclosing  it, 
as  by  ^vay  of  support:  their  ears  or  heads  consist  ol 
a  husk,  gcneraUy  composed  of  two  valves,  uhich 
form  the  calyx;  within  which  is  the  blossom,  being 
also  a  husk  of  two  valves. 

Q.  Hoiv  are  the  various  grasses  divided? 

A.  Linnaeus  has  arrangeuthem  into  four  divisions; 
tlie  first  three  include  those  that  are  produceil  in 
panicles,  or  loose  branches,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  flowers  in  each  empalement;  the 
first  ha\hig  one  flower;  the  second,  two;  and  the 
third,  several.  The  fourth  division  consists  of  all 
those  that  grow  in  spikes  or  heads,  suck  as  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  SiC. 

^.  Describe  nheat 

A.  \\  heat,  the  chief  support  of  man,  is  cultiva- 
ted in  most  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Asia."  There  is  no  grain  so  valuable 
as  this;  and  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  Providence 
that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  severity  of  north 


ancients  papijiiis,  belong  to  this  class? 

A.  \cs;  the  plant  papyrus*  is  ol  the  rush  kind, 
and  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  stem  is  naked,  having  a 
bushy  head,  and  a  lew  short  lea\  cs  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  part  of  this  plant  was  converted  into 
paper? 

A.  The  inner  rind  of  the  stem.  It  was  principally 
manufactured  at  Alexandria,  and  the  city  derived 
great  riches  from  its  exportation.  This  kind  of 
paper  was  used  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  continued  in  use  till  about  the  tenth  century, 
when  paper  made  of  cotton  was  introduced;  and 
such  as  we  now  use,  made  from  linen,  became  com- 
mon in  the  fourteenth  century. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Class  IV. —  Tetandria.     (Four  Stamens.) 

THREE  ORDERS. 

Q.  How  are  the  flowers  of  the  class  Tetandria 
characterized? 

A.  They  are  characterized  by  having  four  star 
mens. 

Q.  Give  me  some  examples. 

A.  Teasel,  madder,  ladies'  bedstraw,  and  holly. 

Q.  What  is  teasel? 

A.  Teasel  (Dipsacus  fidlonum)  is  a  plant  cultiva- 
ted in  several  parts  of  England,  and  used  in  the 
carding  of  woollen  cloths.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  plants  of  the  same  tribe,  by  having  its  leaves 


*  In  Egypt  corn  grows  spontaneously:  Osiris,  sun  of 
Jupiter  arid  Niobe,  and  king  of  Egypt,  is  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  his  wife  Isis 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  wheat  and  barley. 
"Then  the  far  country  waves  with  golden  corn; 
The  soil  iintili'd  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  ivheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields." 
HouE&'s  Odysset. 


Sac'eharine,  a.  sweet,  having  the  taste  of  sugar. 
Crystalliza'tion,  s.  the  process  of  congealing 

*  From  this  word  Papyrus,  paprr  is  derived;  and  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  writing  on  the  Itaves  of  trees, 
books  are  said  to  be  composed  of  leaves.  The  word 
liber  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  on  which  the 
ancients  wrote;  and  volumen  was  the  manuscript  rolled 
up:  thus  are  our  words  library  and  volume  Ucrived. 
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connected  at  the  base;  Ihf  flower  scales  hooked; 
and  tlii^  i;enpriil  calyx  reflected  orl:cat  back. 

Q.  What  is  holly? 

Jl.  Holly  {Ikx  aquifolium)  is  a  small  evergreen 
tree,  with  sbiiiiiiK  irri-iiular  leaves,  and  white  flow- 
ers, which  y:ron-  in  clusters  round  the  branches,  and 
are  succeeded  by  sliu'-U  red  berries. 

Q.   Uhat  is  the  use  of  tliis  pbuit? 

A.  As  a  I'encr,  holly  is  very  serviceable,  and  re- 
tains its  beautiful  j;recn  verdure  thront^h  the  severest 
wintei-s.  The  wood  is  very  close  cridiied,  and  is 
used  (or  many  purposes.  The  leaves  Hllord  a  giate- 
ful  food  to  sheep  and  deer  in  winter;  and  the  hemes 
yield  a  subsistence  to  numerous  birds.  We  use 
branches  of  holly  to  decorate  our  houses  and  church- 
es at  Christmas,  to  give  an  air  of  spring  in  the  depth 
of  winter. 


a  peiiietnal  spring,  one  that  flows  after  the  manner 
of  other  S|irings.     On   our  Alleijhanies,  there   are 
many  of  them,  and  on  tlie  very  hi'.ihest  one  of  all, 
there  is  one  that  has   been  floniniC  lor  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  undiminished.     On  Scholey's  mo\in- 
tain,  there  is  that  famous  medicinal  spring — it  Hows 
unimpaired  by  droughts.     I  saw  it  durinj;  the  last 
summer  of  drought.     I  inquired,  and  searched  care  ' 
fully  all  around,  bui  found  no  higher  reservoir  'hat! 
could  supply    this   flowing   sjiring — and    with  sucln 
constancy    and    rapidity   iloes   it   flow,   that    it   has 
fovmed  a  lake  about  a  mile  or  two  below  it.     A   re- 
servoir, to  supply  such  a  spring,  must  have  lake  Su- 
perior tributary  to  it. 

Thi-re  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  springs  are 
more  frequently  found  on  the  top  and  sides  of  high 


hills  and  mountains,  than  in  vallies  or  plains.  We 
Q.  Is  not  bird  llmemwile  of  the  bark  of  the  holly?;  must  ask  for  the  cause  of  this.  It  will  be  learned 
A.  Yes;  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  boiled  about  iJiat  no  reservoirs  exist  on  these  hills  ami  mountains 


tvpelve  hours;  and,  after  slandins  for  a  fortnight,  is 
mixed  over  the  lire  with  a  third  part  of  oil.     The 


but  that  the  waters  are  propelled  to  the  surface  by- 
some  central  elVort.     Gas  mav  be  the  agent  of  this 


adhesive  quality  of  bird-lime,  thus  prepared,  is  very  Icentral  power,   for  it  must  he  a  more  permanent 
remarkable,  particularly  to  feathers  and  other  drything  than  what  is  produced  by  gas  that  is  extricat 

substances;    for   which  reason  it   is   used   for  the '     "       ~      '         •      - 

smearing  of  twigs,  to  ensnare  birds. 
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ON  BORING  FOR  W'ATER. 

Jsew  Brunsicick,  J\\  J.,  Jane  -I,  1823. 


ine  itself  from  beds  of  mineral.  Gas  will  release 
itself  from  confinement  as  quickly  as  is  possible. 
It  will  avail  itself  of  the  readiest  fissures  to  get 
into  open  space.  Mountains,  from  their  structure, 
present  the  greatest  number  of  those  fissures — and 
water,  that  is  gravitating,  is  often  intersected  bj'  a 
stream  of  this  gas,  which,  if  of  sufficient  power, 
will  force  up  the  water  with  it  to  the  extent  of 
its  strength.  In  boring,  we  must  often  intersect  a 
strctm  of  this  kind,  running  perhaps  horizontally — 


Deir  SiK, 

I  cannot  let  Mr.  John  Trimble's  communication  into  the  hole  thus  bored  the  gas  and  water  rushes, 
pass  without  commenting  on  one  or  two  points,  and  reaches  the  top;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  tube  be  put 
He  speaks  of  a  log,  or  "gum,"  as  being  necessary  down  several  feet,  well  wedged,  having  a  few  feet 
to  the  obtaiimient  of  water,  or  rather  for  the  use  of  left  above  the  surface,  the  water  may  reach  the  toi 


the  boring  apparatus. 

At  the  well   in  my  farm,  a  piece  of  pine  scantling 


of  the  tuhe.     I  have  several  such  instances  on  re- 
cord, as  well  as  some  furnished   by  yourself.     The 


a  inches  square  and  4  feet  long,  bored  one  inch  water  that  is  thus  propelled  above  tlie  surAicc,  may 
wider  in  diameter  than  the  chisel,  was  all  tl:atl!Corne  from  a  river  or  brook  even  lower  than  the 
found  necessary.  A  hole  was  dug  as  if  for  a  fence  |  surface  of  the  ground  whence  it  is  brought  hy  bor 
post — into  this  the  bored  pine  was  set;  it  was  viell  ling.  Whence  come  the  burning  sjirings,  and  tlie 
packed  around  with  clay,  and  it  kept  its  perpcndi-. warm  springs,  that  are  found  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
cul.r  position  throughout  the  whole  boring.  Onejtains.  To  suppose  that  all  springs  must  come  from 
foot  of  this  pine  tuhe  was  left  above  ground.  The 'a  higher  source,  (I  mean,  to  confine  myself  to  those 
machinery,  which  was  a  moveable  frame,  was  set  i obtained  by  boring,  and  those  on  the  tops  of  the 
immediately  over  this  wood  n  tube,  and  the  chisel  i highest  mountain,)  one  must  infer  that  there  is  a  re- 
that  was  attached  to  the. boring  poles  never  injured  jservoir  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  very  highest  moun 
tlie  tube  (o  the  list.  When  the  well  was  thought 'tains  in  the  world,  where  water  is  forever  generat- 
to  he  sutliciently  deep,  the  wooden  tube  was  taken  jinn,  and  whore  it  never  freezes;  and  that  there  must 
out,  and  a  copper  tuhe  is  now  in,  to  the  depth  oflbi'  a  communic4lion  from  this  highest  mountain  to 
from  80  to  100  feet.  In  a  former  b;tter,  I  spoke  of  all  the  other.s— and  this  is  straining  a  hypothesis  too 
ivoodeii  tubes  of  cedar — but  we  found  that  they  did  far.  It  is  much  more  natural  and  philosophical,  to 
not  suit  our  purpose.  The  copper  tuhe  is  only  l^j  imagine,  that  the  earth  is  intersected  hy  sti'eams  of 
inch  diameter.  The  trouble  and  exp'-nse  of  putting  |  sas,  and  that  the  waters  of  saturation  are  propelled 
down  one  of  those  "gums,"  must  he  very  great —  from  their  gravitating  principle  by  these  streams  of 
and  in  the  end  they  are  useless;  for  the  poles  and  gas;  and  that  the  greater  the  depth  from  which 
chisel,  during  the  act  of  boring,  have  play  enough,  these  gases  are  sent,  and  the  fuller  the  source  of 
with  an  inch  in  the  clear;  and  when  all  is  done,  and  the  waters  that  are  propelled  upwards  again — the 


the  permanent  tube  is  pressed  into  the  well,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  so  large  an  opening  as  that  with- 
in the  gum. 

There  are  several  other  matters  in  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Trimble,  that  I  should  like  to  discuss — but  for 
want  of  lei.'.ure  1  must  let  them  pass,  and  only  refer 
fo  his  opinion  re.specting  the  probable  source  of 
these  "central  springs."  He  says,  that  he  "is  satis- 
fied that  the  same  laws  govern  the  gravitation  of  wa- 
ter below  as  above  the  eartli,  and  that  the  jet  of  a 
stream  di  pends  on  the  height  of  its  source,"  I  ob- 
served to  you  formerly,  that  a  reservoir  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  or  mountain,  was  far  different  from  a 
spring.  I  never  heard  of  one  that  was  not  subject 
to  a  slight  drought.  A  filled  reservoir,  is  either  the 
product  of  several  successive  showers,  or  else  filled 
by  the  constant  generation  of  waters,  such  as  those 
on  the  Arides,  where  it  rains  pcqietually.     In 


higher  these  waters  will  be  ejected,  and  the  mor 
constant  will  they  flow. 

The  attention  of  the  learned  in  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics,  will  soon  be  drav.n  to  this  iuteresting 
subject;  and  you  will  have  the  (ileasure  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  the  new  principle  to  the  world. 
It  will  he  Ibund,  that  "water  may  be  oliU.hicd  on 
those  small  flat  bodies  of  land  that  are  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  which  (according  to  Mr. Trimhle  s  opin- 
ion.) are  not  likely  to  afford  fresh  water  at  any  con- 
venient depth."  C. 


COTTON  PRESS  AND  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

I>i;ar  Sir,  Alaury  cf^unty,  Ttn.,  June  9,  18*5. 

The  cotton  press  described  by  Mr.  Fields,  would 
probably   be    more    economical    than   the    wooden 
older  screw  now  in  general  use,  from  its  greater  durabili 


latiluibs,  for  instance  Mont  IJhinc,  there  can  be  no  ty,  and  the  eas"  with   which  a  brokee  link  mi,;ht  be 
reservoirs — and  yet  on  that  very  inouiituin,  there  islrepaircd.     I  think,  however,  that  the  bales  would 
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spring  in  the  direction  that  tiiey  were  pressed,  and 
make  unhandsome  ends,  which  would  be  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

I  have  to  erect  a  cotton  press  the  ensuing  fall, 
and  shall  try,  in  place  of  the  screw,  two  strong 
swords  with  cogs  on  the  edge,  to  be  run  up  and 
down  hy  means  of  a  Irundle-head  for  each  sword, 
on  a  shaft  haviii',-;  a  tread-wheel  on  each  end  of  it. 
If  it  succeeds  well,  you  shall  have  a  more  particu- 
lar description  of  ii. 

I  also  send  you  a  few  seed  of  the  Cayenne  pep- 
per— nhicli,  with  some  diiliculty,  has  been  natu- 
ralized to  this  climate,  and  probably  will  succeed 
with  you.  It  is  called  in  Louisiana,  the  bird  pepper, 
and  is  infinitely  more  pungent  than  any  of  its  kin- 
dred. The  lady  who  furnished  the  seed,  sends  a 
small  sample  of  the  pepper,  prepared  for  the  table; 
and  as  her  manner  of  doing  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  process  one  of  your  correspondents  furnished 
some  time  ago,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  it.  Put 
the  pods  into  a  coarse  paper  bag,  and  hang  it  on 
the  breast  of  the  kitchen  chimney  until  perfectly 
dry.  They  will  then  be  easily  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessary fineness  in  a  covered  iron  mortar,  and  the 
beautiful  red  colour  and  genuine  flavour  be  perfect- 
ly preserved.  If  you  fear  the  seed  will  not  vege- 
tate, since  they  were  gathered  last  fall  and  the 
second  season  will  arrive  before  they  can  be  planted, 
you  can  obtain  more  in  due  time,  if  you  desire 
them.  Yours,  S^c. 

E.  M.  FORD. 

P.  S.  We  have  had  an  unusually  dry  spring,  and 
at  present  are  sulFering  from  drought. 


TO    CURE    T.HE    COLIC    IN    HORSES. 

Dear  Sir.,  Tianqullilij,  June  25,  1825. 

I  observed,  in  looking  over  one  of  your  papers  ot 
April  last,  salts  recommended  as  an  infalhble  cure 
for  the  colic  in  horses.  AlthoU'.;h  I  have  sometimes 
found  it  efficacious  in  cases  of  colic,  I  have  known 
it  to  fiiil  frequently  in  producing  a  cure.  My  object 
in  sendino;  you  the  present  cominunication,  is  to  give 
you  a  remedy  lor  this  disease,  which  I  have  found 
much  more  certain  than  salts  admini.stcrcd  in  any 
qniiaiUij.  'i'his  reined)'  is  linseed  oil,  administered 
in  the  ciuantity  of  from  hidf  a  pint  to  a  pint,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  This  medi- 
cine, as  far  as  1  have  observed,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
heard  from  others,has  never  failed  producing  almost 
instantaneous  relief  to  the  animal,  under  even  the 
most  violent  tits  of  that  disease.  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance which  came  under  my  observation  last  sum- 
mer: a  near  neighbour  of  mine  sent  to  me  to  prescribe 
for  a  horse  labouring  under  a  fit  of  the  colic,  from 
eating  too  much  green  food  afti>r  working  in  very 
hot  weather;  1  immediately  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  dose  of  linseed  oil  at  every  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, without  success — in  the  mean  time  I  ad- 
ministered almost  every  remedy  which  I  could  think 
of;  among  the  rest,  one  pound  of  salts.  The  di-sease 
baffled  all  my  exRltions  and  the  animal  died  in  the 
course  of  the  nisht.  A  feiv  days  afterwards  I  ivas 
sent  for  to  see  a  iiorse  belonging  to  the  same  neigh- 
bour, who  I  think  had  a  more  \  iolent  attack  than 
the  former;  having  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil  hy  me  at 
the  time,  1  gave  him  three  gills  immediately,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  perfectly  reheved  and  began 
to  graze.  The  physicians  in  this  section  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hahit  of  giving  this  medicine  to 
their  patients,  tor  obstinate  fits  of  colic,  in  doses  of 
a  large  lible  spoonful  to  a  strong  hi  akhy  adult,  and 
diminishing  the  quantity  according  to  the  size  and 
age;  of  the  patient. 

You  will  very  much  oblige  me,  'a.s  well  as  many 
others,  if  you  can  publish  in  the  Farmer  a  recipe 
for  destroying  and  keeping  the  web-worm  from  bee 
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hives.     I  am  losing;  a  fine  parcel  of  liives  by  their 
inroads,  and  know  of  no  preventive. 

I  am,  sir,  n-sp.'Bc.tfully,  A  Subscriber. 


ESSENCE  OF  SO.\P  FOR  SHAVING,  Oil  MASHING  HANDS. 

Take  a  jioimd  and  an  half  of  fine  wliite  soap,  in 
thin  slices,  and  a<!d  thereto  tuo  ounces  of  salt  of 
tartar;  mix  them  tou;cthcr,  and  put  this  nii.xture  into 
one  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  a  hottl<'  which  will 
hold  double  theriuantityof  the  ingredients;  tie  a  blad- 
der over  t'lc  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  prick  a  pin 
throui^h  the  bladiler;  set  it  to  diijest  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  shake  the  contents  from  time  to  time, 
taking  care  to  take  out  the  pi-i  at  such  times,  to  al- 
low passage  (or  the  air  from  within;  when  the  soap 
is  dissolved,  filter  the  hqiior  throu<>;li  paper  to  free 
it  from  impurities;  then  scent  it  with  a  little  beroa- 
mot,  or  essence  of  lemon.  It  wiil  hare  the  api)ear 
ance  of  fine  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  will  lather 
with  water,  like  soap,  and  is  much  superior  in  use, 
for  washin"'  or  sliavin^. 


"^m^  ^A^m'^'ji, 


PASTE,    Olt    FOOD    FOR    SINGING    BIRDS,    SUPERIOR    TO 
THE   GERMAN   PASTE    IN   COMMON   USE. 

Well  mix,  or  knead  together,  three  pounds  of 
split  p  .•■  grind  or  beat  to  Hour  one  pound  and  a 
half  each  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread  and  coarse  sugar 
— the  fresh  yolks  of  six  raw  eggs,  and  six  ounces  of 
unsalled  butter;  put  about  a  third  part  of  the  mix- 
ture at  a  time  in  a  fryin<:!;  pan,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  continually  stir  it,  til  it  be  a  little  brown,  but 
by  no  means  burnt;  when  the  other  two  parts  are 
thus  done,  and  all  are  become  cold,  add  to  the  en- 
lire  quantity  six  ounces  of  mow  seed,  with  six 
pounds  of  good  bruised  hemp  seed,  separated  from 
the  iiuslis;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  it  will 
be  fmnd  an  excellent  food  for  thrushes,  red  robins, 
I'.irks,  linnets,  canary  birds,  finches  of  the  different 
kinds,  and  most  other  singing  birds,  admirably  pre- 
serving them  in  song  and  feather. 


DOCTOR  Anderson's  mode  of  keeping  milk  and 

EUTTEIt. 

The  pernicious  method  of  keeping  milk  in  leaden 
vessels,  and  salting  butter  in  stone  jars,  begins  to 
gain  uround  in  this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
from  an  idea  of  cleanliness.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just 
the  reverse  of  cleanliness;  for,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  nerson,  nothing  can  be  more  cleanly  than 
wooden  dishes;  but,  under  the  management  of  a 
slatt  rn,  they  discover  the  secret  when  stone  dishes 
do  not.  (n  return,  these  latter  communicate  to  the 
butler  and  the  milk  w'_;h  has  been  kept  in  them  a 
poisoiious  quality,  v.hi.  :■  ineiitahly  proves  destruc- 
tive to  the  human  constitution.  To  the  prevalence 
of  this  practice.  1  have  no  doubt,  (says  the  Doctor,) 
we  must  atlriliute  the  frequencies  of  palsies,  which 
besin  to  prevail  so  much  in  this  kingdom;  for  the 
iTcIl  knov  n  eiiecl  of  the  poison  of  lead  is  debility. 

palsy, — death!  

TO  :.;ake  salt  e'jtter  fresh. 

Tut  fcur  poun.lb  of  salt  butler  into  a  churn  with 
Cur  quarts  o(  ''ew  miUc,  and  a  small  portion  of  ar- 
nf>tt3.  Churn  tliera  together,  and  in  about  an  hour 
take  out  the  butter,  and  treat  it  exactly  as  fresh 
butter,  by  washing  it  in  water  and  adding  the  cus- 
tomarv  U'J->-iti_ty  of  sa't.  This  is  a  singular  experi- 
ment." The  t'iitter  gains  about  three  ounces  in  each 
pound,  and  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  fresh  butter. 
It  would  be  greatly  improved  Ity  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  in  powder.  A 
common  earthen  churn  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  3  «ooden  one,  and  may  be  purchased  at  any 
pot  siiop.  

CaEAM    preserved   on   LOiNO   VOYAGES. 

Mix  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  rice,  cream,  half  its 

weight  ol   white   sugar   in   p)"d<r;   stir  the  whole 

well  together,  and  preserve  ii  in  bottles  well  corked. 

In  tJiis  state  it  is  ready  to  mis  with  tea  or  cotfee. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  1,  1825. 


For  any  delay  or  deficiency  in  answering  the  fa- 
vours of  correspondents,  during  the  last  three  weeks, 
iheEditor  begs  to  explain — 'I  hat  uiuler  an  invitation 
with  ivhich  he  was  honoured  by  the  \\'ar  Depart- 
ment, he  repaired  to  'West  Point,  to  attend,  as  one 
of  the  board  of  visiters,  the  examination  of  the 
Cadets  at  the  "Military  Academy."  The  examina- 
tions were  commenced  on  the  first  Monda3'  of  June. 
and  were  continued,  without  intermission,  until 
Tliursday  afternoon  of  the  23d — commencing,  dur- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  time,  at  5  a.  h.  and  lasting  un- 
til 7  p.  M.  They  were  ver}'  thorough,  and  in  all  re- 
spects calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  Cadets  and  their 
Instructors.  An  idea  probably  prevails,  that  this  in- 
stitution,as  its  title  imports,  is  exclusively  of  a  )iu7ite- 
j'l/charactcr;  and  that  the  studies  pursued  in  itare  on- 
ly such  as  belong  strictly  to  the  profession  o{  arms; 
but  this  impression  is  far  from  being  correct.  From 
notes  taken  on  the  spot,  we  shall  shew  in  subsequent 
papers,  as  we  find  room,  the  course  and  the  nature 
of  the  instructions  given;  and  an  abstract  of  some 
of  the  examinations  which  passed  in  our  presence, 
will  prove  to  the  conmmnity,  by  whom  this  great 
national  institution  is  supported,  that  it  prepares 
those  who  are  instructed  in  it,  to  play,  with  emi- 
nent intelligence  and  effect,  an  active  part  on  the 
great  theatre  of  practical  cicil  life.  For  further 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  institution,  we  have 
no  leisure,  nor  room,  at  present;  but  the  views 
that  will  be  hereafter  presented,  will  be  such  as  asso 
ciate  well  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun 
try,  and  will,  therefore,  we  hope,  be  received  by  our 
readers  as  not  incompatible  with  tlie  main  purposes 
of  this  journal. 

The  visit  to  West  Point  was  one  of  great  plea- 
sure and  high  intellectual  interest  The  only  draiv- 
back  on  the  satislaction  it  yielded,  arose  from  the 
consideration  that  it  involved  a  temporary  absence 
from  our  oHicial  post;  where  it  is  our  constant  de- 
sire to  afibrd,  even  to  the  mo.st  idle  and  envious,  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  complaint.  But  precau 
tions  were  taken,  that  the  Post  Oilice  should  not  be 
one  uwmcnt,  day  or  night,  without  a  competent  per- 
son to  give  proiiiiit  and  polite  attention  to  every  de- 
mand; and  we  fearlessly  challenge  the  specification 
of  failure  to  accomplish  that,  in  a  singl>-  inst.uice. 
The  illustrations  we  shall  give  of  the  examinalious 
of  the  Cadets,  in  regard  to  the  materials  and  struc- 
ture ot'roails  alone,  will,  we  trust,  show  to  the  Post- 
master General,  who  knows  how  to  mingle  with 
strictness  of  discipline,  liberal  indulgence  to  those 
under  his  control,  that  our  time  was  not  past  dis- 
Ijaragingly  to  Ins  department — to  which  properly  be- 
longs, if  to  any,  the  constitutional  power  to  nmke, 
as  well  as  to  "establish"  national  -post  roads." 


Fillers   CT7HHENT. 


ARTICLES. 


Tobacco. — Eleven  hogsheads  Tobacco,  made  by 
James  Osborn,  of  Anne  .\runde]  county,  sold  for  jj6 
per  hundred  fur  tlie  second,  and  j.1'2  per  hundred 
lor  tlie  crop.  Phree  hhds.  Ohio  Tobacco  sold  for 
>>17  per  hundred  round.  All  kinds  of  tobacco  main- 
tain tlieir  prices.  Inspections  for  the  Last  week  in 
ihe  three  state  warehouses,  498  hhds. 


CONTliNTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
On  Improvinc;  the  .Native  Breed  of  New  England 
Cattle,  by  Col.  T.  Pickering,  Ne.  4 — Essay  on  Sheep, 
by  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  No.  6 — Extracts  from  Pro- 
ccedini;s  of  the  Washington  Agricultural  Society,  Ten. 
— tlxtr'act  from  .'Vddress  of  VVm.  M.  Barton,  Esq.  deli- 
vered at  a  meeting  of  the  .Agricultural  Society  of  the 
Valley,  Va. — Culture  of  Cotton — .Millet — .Agricultural 
Prospects — Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Botany,  continued — 
On  Boring  for  Water — Cotton  Press  and  Cayenne  Pep- 
per— Recipes,  to  cure  CoUc  in  Horses,  ac.  6ic. — Edito- 
rial— Prices  CurroBt* 


BEEl',  Baltimore  Prime, 

BACON,  and  Hams,  . 

COFFEE,  W.l.  Green 

do.   Common, 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 
Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 

COTTON  YARN, No.  10 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  1 
ICANDLES,  Mould,    . 

I    nipt 

ICHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live,  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FL.AX 

(iUNPOVVDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White, .... 
do.       Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Kye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,    . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  SniOA 

.N WAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,    . 
PEACH  BRANDY, 4ihpr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Ground  Alum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.         Sicily,  .  . 

Lisbon,  

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 
Common,  Country,    . 
Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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CHAMPION'S  CATTLE  SALE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Blylh,  near  Batolry,  2ith  ^pi-U,  1625. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  soniiins;  you  a  cata- 
logue of  my  sale,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers 
and  prices.  The  company  was  highly  respectable 
and  most  numerous — more  than  -100  were  present. 
Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr.  Norman  were  from  Ireland; 
they  bought  nine  lots  of  females.  Mr.  Fortescue  is 
the  itentlenian  to  whom  I  sold  Brigade  Major,  about 
bvo  years  atfo,  for  150  guineas.  About  a  week  be- 
fore my  sale,  Mr.  Fortescue  gained  three  premiums 
for  bulls,  at  the  agricultural  meeting  held  in  Dublin. 
My  cows  and  heifers  sold  at  a  great  price,  consider- 
ing that  many  of  them  were  not  of  my  best  blood, 
and  several  of  them  had  been  so  recently  bulled  as 
not  to  be  considered  safe  in  calf  Vou  will  tind,  by 
reference  to  the  catalogue,  the  best  bred  ones  do 
not  always  command  tlie  best  jirices.  For  instance 
lot  14  sold  for  4()l.  without  any  pedigree — and  lot  1 1 , 
with  a  very  good  pedigree,  sold  only  for  23/.,  being 
just  half  the  price.  This  proves,  unless  a  person 
has  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  animals  he  wants 
to  breed  from,  that  he  may  very  soon  get  wrong  if 
he  attends  to  pedigree  only — but  when  it  is  con- 
bined  with  good  shapes  and  superior  qualities,  it 
makes  the  animal  of  much  greater  value.  My  bull; 
did  not  sell  \vell,  in  proportion  to  my  cows — but, 
with  the  exception  of  Synimeti-y  and  QuaUty,  the 
others  were  not  superior.  Old  Don  Cossack  had 
been  an  excellent  stock  getter,  but  at  his  age  I  could 
not  expect  a  greater  price — and  (Juality,  I  ha\e  no 
doubt,  would  have  sold  for  double  the  price,  had  he 
not  unfortunately  got  lamed.  I  have  some  promis- 
ing young  bulls  coming  forward — one,  own  brother 
to  Symmetry,  very  good,  and  he  is  a  dark  red  and 
white.  NVith  every  good  wish  and  kind  regard,  I 
subscribe,  mv  dear  sir,  voiir  tiiithful  Oiend, 

CHAS.  CHAMPION. 
J.  S.  Skikker,  Esq.  — 

EIGHTH    ANNUAL    SALE 

Qf  Improved  Short  Horned  Stock,  the  property  qfJ\.r. 

Champion,  of  Blyth,  JVotliiiglutmihire,  oil  2Vi?»s- 

dny,  1th  April,  18{!5. 

Lot  1 — Speckle,  roan  and  white,  two  years  jld, 
by  Speculation,*  (see  Coates'  Herd  Book  Appeidix, 
p.  584,)  her  dam  No.  14,  grandam  a  great  milker, 
and  the  dam  ol'  the  j'earling  heifer  shown  at  Mr  C. 
Morgan's  cattle  show,  in  Wales,  in  December  18-23; 
bulled  on  the  12th  October,  1824,  by  Quality— sold 
for  35/.  to  Mr.  Durhaiu. 

Lot  2 — Dapple,  red  and  white,  two  yearsold,  by 
Blaize,t  (No.  76  in  Herd  Book,)  her  dam  vas  bred 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Togston,  an  eminent  breeiler,  near 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland;  bulled  on  the  29th 
Nov.  1824,  by  Speculation — 27/.  Mr.  For'escue. 

Lot  3 — .Mirwida,  roan  and  wiiite,  two  years  old, 
by  Blaize.  her  dam  Mira,  by  Mr.  Mason's  Charles} 
(127,)  grandam,  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  Maria,  (bred  by 
Air.  R.  Colling,)  by  George,  great  grandam  by  Mi- 
das, great  great  grandam  by  Punch;  bulled  on  the 
IHth  December,  1824,  by  Speculation— 75/.,  Mr. 
Slater. 


Lot  4 — Strawberry,  speckled  red  and  white,  tivo 
years  old,  by  Conqueror,  a  son  of  \\'arrior,'  her 
dim  a  well  bred  cow,  purchased  of  Mr.  R.  Colling's 
herdsman;  bulled  on  the  10th  Oct.,  1824,  by  Sym- 
nretry— 33/.,  Mr.  DoUey. 

Lot  5 — /-nucn,  dark  red  and  white  star,  two  years 
old,  by  Blaize,  her  dam  Louisa,  by  Mr.  Mason's 
Charles  grandam  Lily,  by  Mr.  R.  Colling's  son  of 
I'avourite,  great  grandam  by  th<'  same  bull,  great 
gcat  grandam  by  Mr.  Cliapman's  bull, of  Diinsdtile, 
geat  great  great  grandam  by  Mr.  R.Grimstons  hull; 
bdled  uu  the  !)lh  December,  1824,  by  Speculation— 
4>!.,  Mr.  Fortescue. 

Lot  () — Meadow  Maid,  dark  roan,  t\vo  years  old, 
ly  a  son  of  Warrior,  sold  to  America,  and  there 
nimed  Champion,  (see  Herd  Book  Api)endix,  page 


Lot  1!> — Ciiinammi.  dark  red,  nine  years  old.  h\ 
Prince,  dam  CheMrmt,  lot  1  in  sale  I8I!i,  by  Blyt'li 
Comet,  grandam  Cherry,  by  the  late  Mr.  Foljambc's 
bull,  bred  from  his  favourite  cow  Cherry,  great 
grandam  Old  Chance;  bulled  on  the  28th  February. 
1825,  by  Speculation — ,iO/.,  Mr.  Norman. 

Lot  I6--  Jf'i/(/a!)-,dark  red  and  white  spots,  seven 
years  old,  exact  pedigree  unknown— bred  by  IVIr. 
Smith,  of  Togston,  an  eminent  breeder,  near  Aln- 
wick, in  Northumlierland;  bulled  on  the  27tli  Au".. 
1824,  by  Aid-dc-camp— 35/.,Mr.  Fortescue.         " 

Lot  n—Bri«;ht  ICycs.  white  and  red  spots,  seven 
years  old,  by  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Munday's  bull, 
out  of  his  own  dam,  which  was  also  the  dan'i  of  the 
White  Ox,  by  Prince,  shown  at  Lincoln  in  18 1 5,  and 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ingall's  roan  bull,  by  Blvtli  Com. 


'  Speculation,  by  Warrior,  his  dam  Lavinia,  by  Mr. 
Mason's  Cliarles,  grandam  Latona,  by  Mr.  C.  Colling's 
Comet,  &c.  same  as  lot  22. 

i  Blaize,  by  Blyth  Comet,  his  dam,  .Mr.  Geo.  Coates' 
cow  Crimson,  by  Patriot,  grandam  by  Driffieif!,  great 
grandam  by  Mr.  Christopher  Holmes'  bull. 

1  Charles,  (for  the  use  of  whicli  bull  the  late  Colonel 
Melhsh  and  Mr.  Champion  paid  Mr.  Mason  450  guineas 
for  two  years,)  his  sire  Pope,  bis  dam  Cora,  by  Chil- 
ton, his  grandam  Marcia,  (for  whieb  cov,-  Mr.  Mason 
refused  100  guineas  )  by  Simon  or  the  While  Bull,  great 
grandam  Gaudy,  by  Favourite,  grea'  great  grandam  by 
Bulmgbroke,  great  great  groat  grandam  by  Foliambe, 
great  great  great  great  grandam  by  Uubback. 

16 — VOL.  7. 


iiiiii<;u  >..iiam|.iuii,  (^m;u  lieru  DooK  :vpi)enoix,  page  oi   ine  laie  ivir.  ingall's  roan  bull,   by  Blvtb  Comet- 
5-tO,)  her  dam  by  a  son  of  Crispin;  bulled  on  the'lndled  on  the  28th  Feb.,  1825,  by  Speculation  and 
nth  November,   1824,  by  Speculation— 40/.,  Mr.  Challenger— 2S/.,  Mr.  Rudley. 
''""*■>'•  Lot  18— i?«c/if/,  dark  red  and  white,  seven  years 

Lot  1— Peach,  roan  and  white,  two  years  old,  byjold,  by  Dr.  Syntax,  a  son  of  Mr.  Mason's  Charles 

astie.  .1  well-hreH  son  nf  Warr;.,,.    'i...^  ^„ from  Blyth  Comet's  dam,  Magdalene,  her  dam  bred 

by  the  late  Mr.  Hall,  of  Lingodcll;  bulled  on  the 
25th  November,  1824,  by  Speculation— 511/.,  Mr. 
Bolden. 

Lot  19 — Dolly,  white  and  red  spots,  nine  years 
old,  by  Mr.  C' Colling's  Wellington,  dam  Daisy; 
bulled  on  the  25th  Feb.,  1825,  by  Speculation— 35/! 
Mr.  Fortescue. 

Lot  -10— Coates'  Tulip,  dark  red  and  white,  six 
years  old,  by  Blyth  Comet,  dam  Tulip,  (bred  by  Mr. 
George  Coates,)  by  Driffield,  grandam  Young  Hart, 
by  Haughton,  great  grandam  Hart,  by  a  bull  of 
Mr.  Cornforth's,  of  Barforth,  near  Darlington;  bull- 
ed on  the  22d  Feb.,  1825,  by  Speculation— 40/,  Mr. 
Fortescue. 

The  20  cows  and  heifers  sold  for  871/.  IOs._ave- 
raging  48/.  Us.  Gd. 


Plastic,  a  well-bred  son  of  Warrior,  her  dam  was 
tiiiii  sister  to  lot  18,  and  by  Doctor  Syntax,  (Herd 
Book,  p.  582,)  grandam  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Hall 
of  Lingodell;  bulled  on  the  12th  Jan.  1825,  by  Spe- 
culation— 54/.,  Mr.  Slater. 

Lot  8 — Innocence,  white,  three  years  old,  by  War 
rior,  her  dam  by  Mr.  "Mason's  Charles,  grandam  by 
^Mr.  C.  Colling's  Comet,  great  grandam  by  Mr.  R. 
Colling's  son  of  Favourite,  great  great  grandam  by 
the  (.ame  bull,  great  great  great  grandam  by  Mr. 
Chapman's  bull,  of  Dimsdale,  great  great  great 
great  grandam  by  Mr.  R.  Grimston's  bull;  bulled  on 
the  13th  Jan.,  1825,  by  Challenger — 57/.,  Mr.  Dur- 
ham. 

Lot  9 — Riihy,  dark  red  with  white  spots,  three 
years  old,  by  Warrior,  dam  Primrose,  (Herd  Book, 
509,)  by  Mr.  Mason's  Charles,  grandam  by  Blyth 
Comet,  great  grandam  by  Prince,  great  great  gran- 
dam by  Mr.  George  Coates'  Patriot;  bulled  on  the 
:;oth  March,  1825;  by  Quality— 52/.  10s.,  Mr.  Nor- 

Lot  10 — Columbine,  dark  red  and  white,  three 
years  old,  by  Warrior,  her  dam  Kate,  by  Mr.  Job- 
ling's  Wellington,  (G83,)  now  iSIr.  Wetherells  Rock- 
ingham, grandam  Catldene,  (bred  by  Mr.  Collin"-, 
and  sold  at  his  sale  for  160  guineas,)"  by  W'ashing- 
ton,  and  she  was  bred  from  the  daughter  of  the  dam 
of  Phffinix;  bulled  on  the  20th  Nov.,  1824,  by  Spe- 
culation— 70/.,  Mr.  Slater. 

Lot  1 1 — driel,  yellow  and  white,  three  years  old, 
by  Mr.  T  Bate's  Ketton  3d,  (No.  349,)  dam  Mari- 
gold, (bred  by  Mr.  Gibson,)  by  IMr.  Colling's  Midas, 
grandam  by  Harlequin,  (No.  289,)  great  grandam 
bred  by  Mr.  Gibson;  bulled  on  the  15th  Feb.,  1825, 
by  Speculation — 23/.,  Mr.  J.  Wright. 

Lot  12 — Dainty,  light  red,  three  years  old,  by  a 
son  of  Mr.  Anthony  Wailes'  Duke,  dam  Dairy  Maid, 
by  Leopold,  (No.  370,)  grandam  by  Sir  Harry,  a' 
son  of  Mr.  R.  Colling's  Phenomenon,  great  grandam 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Wailes'  Duke  of  Welhngton,  (No. 
231,)  great  great  grandam  by  Surly;  bulled  on  the 
16th  Nov.,  1824,  by  Speculation— 50/.,  Mr.  For- 
tescue 

Lot  13 — Henrietta,  dark  red,  three  years  old,  by 
Harold,  (No.  291,)  dam  by  Mr.  Mason's  Charles", 
grandam  by  Mr.  C.  Colling's  Windsor;  bulled  on 
the  17th  March,  1825,  by  Speculation— 40/.  Mr. 
Fortescue. 

Lot  14— Susan,  spotted  red  and  white,  four  years 
old,  pedigree  unknown.  This  cow  is  the  dam  of 
lot  1,  and  also  of  a  heifer  calf,  which  was  shown  at 
the  sale;  bulled  on  the  24th  March,  1825,  by  Spe- 
culation and  Favourite — 46/.,  Mr.  Durham. 


•Warrior,  by  Mr.  R.  Colling's  Wellington,  (the  son 
of  Comet,  dam  Wildair,)  dam  Young  Diana,  by  George, 
grandam  Diana,  by  Favourite,  great  grandam  Wildair, 
by  Favourite,  great  great  grandam  by  Ben,  great  great 
great  grandam  by  Hubback,  great  great  great  great 
grandam  by  the  sire  of  Hubback. 


BILLS,  SOLD  WITHOHT  RESERVE. 

Lot  il— Challenger,  d-ark  red,  calved  on  the  2d 
of  Janup -y,  1823;  his  sire  Conqueror,  (Herd  Book, 
page  581.)  his  d-jm  by  Prince,'  grandam  by  Blyth 
Comet,  great  grajidam  Cherry,  by  the  late  Mr.  Fol- 
jamhc's  bull,  great  great  grandam  Old  Chance- 
53/.,  Mr.  Gibson. 

Lot  'H—Syminelry.  white,  eahed  on  the  21th  of 
July,  1823;  his  sire  Aid-de-ca'mp,*  (page  579.)  his 
dam  Lavinia,  by  Mr.  Mason's  Charles,  (page  .595.) 
grandam  Latona,  by  Mr.  C.  Colling's  Comet,  great 
grandam  Lily,  by  Mr.  R.  Colling's  son  of  Favourite, 
great  great  grandam  by  the  same  bull,  great  great 
great  gr.-indam  by  Mr.  Chapmans  hull,  of  Dimsdale, 
great  great  great  great  grandam  by  Mr.  R.  Grim- 
ston's bull— 88/.,  Mr.  Powel. 

Lot  23 — Sportsman,  roan  and  white  with  red 
neck,  calved  on  the  12th  of  April,  1823;  his  sire 
Blaize,  (No.  76  in  Herd  Book.)  his  dam  Landlady, 
by  Mr.  Joblyn's  Wellington,  now  Mr.  \\'etherell's 
Rockingham,  and  she  was  bred  from  Wellington's 
dam,  grandam  by  Mr.  C.  Colling's  Phenomenon, 
great  grandam  by  Colonel,  great  great  grandam  by 
a  son  of  Hubback — 45/.,  Mn  Martin. 

Lot  '24— Quality,  red  with  some  white  spots, 
calved  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823;  his  sire  .Vid-de- 
camp,  his  dam  Moss  Rose,  by  Mr.  Mason's  Charles, 
grandam  Cora,  by  Blyth  Comet,  great  grand,am  Old 
Chance— 15/.,  Mr.  VVarriner. 

Lot  25 — Don  Cossack,  red  and  some  white,  eight 
years  old;  his  sire  by  Mr.  3Iason's  Charles,  his  dam 


*  Aid-de-camp,  by  Warrior,  his  dam  .Miss  Mason,  by 
Charles,  grandam  Miss  Colling,  iwho  has  gained  six 
premmms  or  sweepstakes,)  by  Prince,  great  grandam 
Magdalene,  by  Comet,  great  great  grandam  by  Wash- 
ington. 

.\id-de-camp  won  SO  guineas  sweepstakes  and  10  gui- 
neas premmm,  as  the  beat  yearling  bull  shown  at  the 
Doncaster  Agricultural  Meeting  in  I'SJI;  and  also  a  sil- 
ver cup,  value  30  pounds,  as  the  best  bull  of  any  age, 
given  by  the  Board  of  Agricukure,  at  their  last  show 
in  Loudon,  .\pril  1823. 
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milk,  aiul  for  the  quantity  they  are  as  good  as 
breed  ol'  cattle  we  are  acquainted  with;  and 


Ch>Try,  sdki  at  sale  ISIO,  by  the  latejilr.  Fol  janibc's 
bull,  bred  from  his  favourite  cow  Chern  ,  t;randam 
Old  Chance— 11/.,  Mr.  llartsihorn. 
Total  amount  of  sales,  1116i.  lO.s. 

Mr.   Chami.ion  is   quite   ^"r^.  ii;  J'-   ^^^.^^'^'J''^  fv  inTcarninu' to  «ork.  and  for  their  ability  to  end»e 
double  the  number  of  cows  and  heilcr.s,  they  ^\ouia,;.• 

have  been  as  readily  sold. 


that  the  cows  are  superior  for  the  quality  of  thtir  as  well  for  the  home  as  for  distant  markets.     There 


is  no  doubt  but  our  climate  and  soil  arc  adapted  to 
many  kinds  of  vine,  from  whieli  valuable  wines  may 


have  never  seen  any  oxen  equal  them  for  symmei-y]be  made.     This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and 
of  shape.forspris;lifliness,fordociUty  ami  tractab|li. '---'- -^■~'-  ' 11--..1.    .  -.         ....        ..      .• 


As  a  proof  of  the  eariy  maturity  and  quicic  re- 
turn of  profit  of  my  breeds.  I  have  sold  live  tat 
steers  and  a  heifer,  (which  were  exhilnted  at  my 
sale.)  to  Mr.  John  Ilatlield,  a  respectable  butcher 
of  Southwell,  at  :,M.  10s.  (fJ148.74,)  each.  They 
are  computed  to  weii!;h  74  stones  each,  of  14  lbs.  (or 
1,036  nett  weiftht,)  and  their  average  age  is  only 
two  years  and^  three  months.  Such  a  lu-iec,  and 
such  a  weight,  at  such  an  early  age,  speaks  more 
for  their  superior  ripeness  and  quality,  than  all  1  can 
say:  it  is  what  we,  in  this  country,  say  proof  po si 
live.  I\ly  heifer.  Miss  Points,  was  universally  ad- 
mired. I  have  no  doubt,  had  I  been  inclined  to 
have  offered  her  by  auction,  she  would  have  sold 
for  considerably  more  than  100  guineas.  I  have 
had  a  pauiting  of  Miss  Points,  by  the  best  cattle  ar- 
tist we  have,  a  Mr.  "Weaver;  and  he  has  also  paint- 
ed one  for  Mr.  Fortescue,  as  a  specimen  of  a  short 
horn.  Mr.  Weaver's  charge  is  twelve  pounds.  I 
most  sincerely  wish  you  could  have  been  here  at 
my  sale;  I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  most  high- 
ly gratified,  and  my  pleasure  would  liave  been  un- 
bounded. Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

CHAS.  CHAMPION. 

J.  8.  Skinner,  Esit. 

P.  S.  As  our  ministers  are  now  adopting  the  libe- 
ral principles  of  free  trade,  and  have  allowed  \vool 
to  be  exported,  I  should  not  think  it  unlikely  but 
some  sheep  might  be  permitted  to  be  exported,  upon 
making  particular  application.  I  have  named  this 
in  consequence  of  your  expressing  the  desire  of 
some  gentlemen  in  America,  to  have  some  ol  my 
breed  of  sheep. 


lieat  and  fatigue.  We  find  this  breed  to  be  mo'e 
hardy  and  easier  kept  than  any  cattle  we  ever  sav; 
they  fatten  easy.  VVe  have  disposed  of  several  hun- 
dred of  mixed,  and  a  few  full  bloods,  since  we  hae 
had  this  bull— -have  sold  all  we  ever  offered  for  sa  e, 
and  have  disposed  of  them  short  of  one  year  old  - 
and  the  call  for  them  has  greatly  increased  witUn 
tlie  last  eight  months.  1 

Mr.  Coke  docs,  indeed,  "deserve  the  everlasting 
gratitude  ot'  the  people,"  not  only  "of  Maryland" 
but  of  the  United  States  generally,  for  the  valualje 


one  to  which  I  would  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  my  brother  members.  A  country  capable  of 
allbrding  so  great  a  variety  of  articles,  and  distin- 
guished by  such  pecuharities  of  situation  and  sm- 
face.  seems  in  an  especial  manner  to  invite  invest! 
gation,  and  to  call  for  the  concentration,  by  means 
of  a  society  of  this  kind,  of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience possessed  by  individuals  as  to  the  kind  of 
productions,  and  the  cultivation  and  rotation  ot 
ciojis  v.hich  would  conduce  most  to  the  prosperil\ 
and  happiness  of  the  community. 

In  our  general  management  much  labour  and  ex 
pciise  might  be  saved,  and  larger  and  more  certain 


i)resent  of  this  breed  of  cattle  to  Messrs.  Pattersin  crops  obtained,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  sys- 
and  Caton,  and  we  can  with  pleasure  anticipate  t)ieitem  ot  .  ultiviition.  My  limited  experience  will  not 
time  when  the  pastures  of  New  England  shkll  justify,  nor  will  the  occasion  authorize,  my  giving 
abound  with  the  North  Devons.  We  have  already  Iniany  detaUed  illustrations  of  this  lact.  1  will  con- 
supplied  orders  for  stock  from  Holkham,  from  Mas-! tent  myself  for  the  present  in  very  brielly  noticing 
sachusctts,  Vermont,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  a  a  few  obvious  defects,  which  may  be  easily  re- 
considerable  number  for  the   state  of  New  V^ork.imedicd. 

VVe  saw  last  week,  in  Albany,  the  stock  of  Mr  Van  I  We  should  plough  and  prepare  our  lands  better 
Renssalear— his  short  horns  arc  the  best  I  have  ever  previous  10  iht  planting  ol  Indian  corn,  and  our  crops 
seen  of  the  breed.  | would  be  better,  with  much  less  after  cultivation; 

We  likeivise  annex  you  three  samples  of  Sa.xon  i  espec ially  if  the  single  horse  harrow  and  other  spe- 
wool,  cut  from  two  rams  and  one  ewe,  we  purchased  cies  of  "cultivators  "  were  to  be  used,  which  have 
at  the  sale  in  Boston,  on  the  15th  July  last.  We,  in  ;  lately  been  advantageously  substituted  for  the  plough 
company  with  Mr.  Watson,  purchased  at  that  sale  [in  many  ol  the  corn-gro-.\ing  districts  of  our  coun- 
seven  bucks,  seven  ewes,  and  one  lamb.  The  stock  try,  and  which  are  so  peculiarly  suited  to  our  level 
quite  answers  our  expectation — the  half  blood  himbs^anJ  smooth  prairie  lands. 

are  extremely  fine,  in  regard  to  size  and  wool;  and;  Owing  to  the  excessive  rains,  which  usually  fall 
we  tliink  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Jl' in  the  sjiring  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary,  where  the 
the  pound  for  their  wool,  next  season,  washfd  onisu.fate  is  level,  to  drain  off  tiie  superabundant 
the  sheep.  The  price  paid  for  each  you  have  an- {water;  and,  that  previous  to  the  seeding  of  all  kinds 
nexed.*  i"'  small   grain,  the  land   should  be  ploughed  and 

The  farmers  in  Connecticut  hare  generally  dib-1  thrown  into  beds  adapted  to  the  inclination  of  the 
posed  of  their  wool;  that  from  the  best  flocks  if  jsunace.  These  beds,  when  judiciously  formed,  will 
Merinos  has  brought  from  (i7  to  75  cents,  washed  [l.e  found  of  great  utility  in  draining  the  level  lands. 
The  sheep  fever  runs  high  in  thisl  and  rendering  less  precarious,  and  more  abundant. 


on  the  sheep. 


doubt   but  the  Messrs. 


DEVON  CATTLE  AND  SAXON  SHEEP. 

[Mr.  Hurlbert  resides  in  what  may  be  called  a 
dairy  country,  and  is  well  known  in  the  Baltimore 
market,  where  he  sells,  annually,  a  \eiT  large  quan- 
tity of  cheese.  He  "shears  his  own  fleece,  and  he 
wears  it,"  for  we  have  geneially  sen  him  clad  in 
homespun  broadcloth,  of  elegant  (junlity,  from  his 
own  sheep,  and  spun  in  his  own  family.  He  is  what 
may  be  emphatically  called  a  well  judging  practical 
man;  so  attentive  to  his  own  affairs,  and  so  nice  an 
observer  withal,  that  we  should  suppose  he  could 
«ive  us  some  particulars,  some  weights  and  mea 
surements,  illustrative  of  the  quality  of  his  favour- 
ites, the  Devons;  what  they  have  yielded  in  milk. 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  &c.,  and  how  thry  have  com- 
pared at  their  cattle  shows,  in  the  yoke  and  other- 
wise, with  other  breeds.  They  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  his  and  Mr.  Barney's.] 

Il'iiic/icsfei-,  Centre  county.  Conn.,  ) 
mil  June,  1825.  ) 

.1.  S.  Skinner,  Esq., 

We  take  the  hberty  to  enclose  you  the  impres- 
sion of  a  wood  cut  of  our  Devon  bull ,  Holkham;  it 
is  a  tolerable  likeness,  though  not  so  fine  in  the 
head  as  the  original.  We  purchased  Holkham  of 
1  of  1819.     He 


region,   and   we  have   no 
Searles  will  realize  a  fair  price  for  their  second  im 
portation  of  Saxon  sheep,  which  are  to  be  sold  near 
Boston  on  the  1  1th  July. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

SAM  L  HURLBERT  &  CO. 

P.  S.  The  samples  of  wool  annexed  are  only  of 
ten  months  growth;  the  sheep  from  which  they 
;vere  taken  were  sheared  the  5th  of  last  August, 
and  now  the  Sth  of  June. 

[Farmers  or  manufacturers  can  see  the  samples 
enclosed  in  the  above  letter,  by  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  American  Farmer.] 


CLIM.VTE,  SOIL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
THE   STATE  OP  ILLINOIS. 

Extract  from  an  Mdress  ddivercd  by  Governor  Coles, 

at  the  .Agricultural  Society  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 

held  at  the  State  House  in  the  toum  of  p'anduUa,  on 

Monday  the  lith  of  December,  1824. 

Communicated  for  publication  in  the  Am.  Farmer. 

We   have  already  been  taught   by  experience, 

that  every  part  of  Illinois  is  adapted  to  the  growth 

of  the  different  kinds  of  grasses,  of  Indian  corn, 

wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco; 

and,  in  the  more  sandy  soils,  that  cotton  and  rice 

Bene  and  palma- 


wery  description  of  crops. 
\  The  wheat  crop,  ".vith  us,  is  ivorse  managed,  and, 
of  course,  more  frequently  fails  than  any  other.  It 
isipeeded  too  thin,  too  late  in  the  season,  and  on  too 
le\el  a  surface,  and  is  suffered  to  stand  too  long 
bebre  it  is  reaped.  The  general  dryness  of  the 
autumns  requires  more  early  seeding  than  is  usual 
will\  us,  to  enable  the  wheat  to  acquire  sutficient 
strelgth  to  withstand  the  intense  cold  and  sudden 
changes  of  our  winters.  Wheat  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  stand,  as  is  our  general  practice,  until  it 
beconles  hard  and  dry,  but  should  be  cut  when  the 
straw  s  somewhat  green,  and  the  grain  soft;  in  this 
gtate  nuch  is  saved  by  its  not  shattering,  and  it  has 
been  fojnd  to  yield,  when  ground,  less  bran  and 
more  ami  lictter  flour. 

It  is  lelieved  that  few,  if  any  portions  of  the 
Union  art  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and 
(lax  than  Illinois;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
if  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  machinery 
lately  invented  for  their  preparation  be  equal  to 
what  it  is  represented,  that  they  will  soon  be  culti- 
vated very  extensively  and  to  very  great  profit. 
And  time  may  show  I  do  not  hazard  too  much  m 
supposing,  that  the  inferiority  of  our  climate  for  the 
growth  of  the  high  prized  cottons  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  superior  advantages  of  our  situation  for  the 
production  of  hemp,  flax,  and  wool. 

Cotton,  however,  has  been  found  to  grow  luxuri- 
antly on  our  warm  and  sandy  soils,  and  to  be  a  pro- 


old,;christi  grow  well   and  it  is  believed,  if  judidously  ;an.^>  on  o  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^^ 

'^'"'"  manaaed,  would  be  prohtable  crops.     Hops  are  in-  """■"  1;  t     .  .... 

one   j:,,.,„1.   '*„  ♦!.<.  ..„.,„ „.i   „.„„U    if  ....Itkatp,!    hasgciieiall 


Mr.  Patterson,  of  your  city,  in  the  fall  of  1819.     He  „,;^y  hg  cultivated  to  advantage 

was  then  seven  months  old;  he  is  now  six  years  old      •    •    ■  "         .■■•.. 

and  probably  weighs  1700  lbs.,  and  his  progeny  c 

not  be  less  than  nine  hunilred.     He  is  doubtless  one  (jijrenous  to  the  country,  and  would,  if  cultivated,  -.    -■  ■        .       ■    r.,.,v.„„„-.llvrnisp<l   nuticn 

known,  are  more  admired  than  any  other  breed  ol      »  ^^^^  nq.  o,  cost  $88; 

cattle;  they  seem  to  be  exactly  fitted,  in  all  respects,         Ewe,  No.  52,  "      15; 

for  tlie  pastures  of  New  Enghmd.     His  oldest  calves         Ram,  No.  53,  "    13S;  bought  in  company  with  Mr.  ,"<") 

arc  now  four  years  old,  and  it  is  now  ascertainediWaison,  to  whom  we  paid  plOO  for  his  half  of  him. 


idly  been  imagined.  A  considerable  quan- 
4  gooilquality,  is  now  annually  raised,  particu- 
larly in  the  Wabash  country;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  oui' 
farmers  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  preparation  of  the  land,  and  the  plantin? 
land  culture  of  cotton,  are  very  siuular,  aud  but  little 
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more  Iroublfsoiiic  than  tlial  of  corn;  and.  as  tlic 
lalionr  irciuin-tl  lo  rear  and  ^alher  it  is  easy,  neat, 
and  conilortuble,  and  much  can  he  (lone  hy  women 
and  cliildren,  and,  as  it  is  piiked  hyniailnnery.it 
is  well  adapted  to  the  rliarurt<  r  of  onr  IVec  iiopnla- 


dislinction,  lej,nslalors,  jn(lu:es,  generals,  cum  Midliii 
iiliis.  ^ave  their  countenancr  to  an  inslilntion,  ^vhieh 
Ihcy  were  jileased  to  think  niiiflil  "do  the  state  some 
service."  Most  of  the  guests  a])peareil  in  some  de- 
ijn'C  in  national  costume,  many  in  full  dress.     After 


tion;  as  it  is  also  to  our  interior  situation,  tivni  its  the  show,  a  fair  was  held,  ami  the  artieles  not  pre 
heing  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and  but  iniumed,  were  sold  at  good  prices.  \\'e  then  ad- 
little  Uahlc  to  injury  in  reachlnu;  a  distant  market.  ,  innmed  to  acond'ortalile  dinner,  where  we  (;ot  alon;; 
No  country  of  (he  same  latitude  can  he  hetter  jollily  enonj;li,  without  gettinji;  drunk,  for  we  drank 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  live   stock  than  Illinois,  jaii  American  wine,  not  so  good  a.s  our  friend  Adhnn 


'l"hc  large  prairie  meauows  ahound  in  the  most 
luxuriant  and  nutritious  herbage,  alVwrding  a  rich 
pasture  for  sumnitT.  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  hay 
for  winter.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  one  wlio  has 
not  seen  a  similar  country,  to  conceive  how  a  far- 
mer can,  where  he  has  never  ploughed  nor  sowed, 
mo«"  two  tons  of  hay  from  each  acre  of  the  com- 
mons. Yet  this  is  the  yearly  practice  in  this  beau- 
tiful and  ferlde  countiy.  A  soil  so  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  the  growth  of  grass,  of  course,  produces  very 
kindly  the  domestic  species;  these,  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  hay.  and  the  great  facility  with  which 
artilicial  meadows  are  made,  will  gradually  take  the 
place  of  the  wild  grasses  for  this  purpose;  but  the 
prairies  will  long  atibid  luxuriant  pastures  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

It  is  very  usual  to  hear  farmers  eomjilain  of  the 
want  of  a  market  for  their  produce.  Tliis  is  cer- 
tainly often  the  case,  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in 
tlie  course  of  the  year  there  is  always  to  be  found  a 
gcod  market  for  all  the  produce  which  our  farmers 
liave  to  dispose  of.  Unlorlunalily  lor  the  interest 
of  the  country,  whenever  any  [)rodnee  is  lit  for  mar- 
ket, the  whole  is  brought  in  at  once,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  superabundance  of  the  article 
reduces  its  price  below  its  fair  value.  Instead  of 
pursuing  this  improvident  course,  if  our  farmers 
uould  store  away  carefully  ihi  ir  produce,  and  sup- 
ply the  market  from  time  to  time  as  it  was  wanted, 
they  >vould  lind  the  price  to  be  such  as  to  make 
farming  much  more  prolltable.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  price  of  every  arti- 
cle of  produce,  in  every  neighbourhood,  at  certain 
periods  of  each  year.  For  instance,  at  St.  Louis, 
it  will  be  found  that  for  about  half  of  each  yeir, 
flour  sells  nearly  as  high  as  at  Baltimore — and  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  flour  eon.suncd  in  St.  Lojis, 
and  nearly  all  the  whiskey,  as  well  in  town  as  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  and,  I  may  say,  lliroigh- 
out  this  state,  is  brought  from  other  states.  This 
shows,  that  these  two  staple  articles  sell  for  a  better 
price  here.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  these  two  articles. 
Take  the  year  round,  and  the  general  prodace  of 
every  farm  sells  higher  in  ISIissouri  and  Illinois  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  western  country.  \A  hcthcr 
this  arises  from  our  backwardness  in  cultivation,  or 
our  improvidence  in  sending  too  great  a  proportion 
of  produce  to  the  New  Orleans  autumn  market,  it 
is  not  for  me  now  to  inquire.  I  have  stated  the 
facts  for  (he  encouragement  of  our  farmers,  and 
with  the  hope,  that,  in  future,  they  will,  instead  of 
complaining,  endeavour  lo  supply  our  own  home 
consumption,  to  the  exclusion  of  distant  eompeti 
tors. 


(urnishes  now,  but  palatable  enough  to  the  taste  and 
no  wise  inimical  to  the  brain — and  we  sang  old 
songs,  talked  of  the  times,  the  war,  and  our  hope 
that  our  veteran  enemies  would  be  shorn  of  their 
piide  and  honours  when  they  touched  ujion  the  last 
foothold  of  freedom;  and  then  we  buzzed  about 
the  bottle,  not  grey  beards  with  the  cobwebs  of  a 
quarter  century,  but  the  bran  new  brewings  of  the 
currant  and  cherry,  which  blushed  in  the  garden 
but  the  year  before,  and  from  which  we  drank,  with 
hearts  as  full  as  our  cups,  success  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy — the  cause  of  in- 
dustry and  independence. 

Such  ivere  the  Arlington  sheep  shearings  of  avid 
long  syne. 

Among  the  various  plans  suggested  for  bettering 
(he  condition  of  our  domestic  concerns  in  former 
times,  I  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  (he  establish- 
ment of  a  luiiioitnl  hoard  of  agiiciillurc.  There  is 
something  in  names,  and  if  this  name  smacks  too 
much  of  aristocracy,  suppose  we  say,  a  national 
school  of  agricnlturc,  to  be  established  under  the 
immediate  auspices  of  government.  We  have  many 
boards  already — a  marine  board,  a  military  board  for 
education, and  a  topographical  board,  now  very  pro-| 
peril  and  profitably  employed  in  works  of  internal 
ini])rovement — and  why  not  a  hoard  whose  labours 
shall  give  speed  to  the  plough,  that  virtuous  emblem 
of  a  nation's  greatness?  You  weave  a  chaplet  of 
honour,  to  deck  the  brow  of  the  victor  in  arms, 
and  have  you  no  wreath  for  him,  who  "better  than 
the  philosophers,"  causes  "two  spears  of  grass  to 
grow  now  where  but  o  e  ^rew  before?"  or  does  the 
sun  of  glory  shine  witli  such  dazzling  light  on  the 
warrior  s  fame,  as  to  render  obscure  those  milder 
rays  which  shed  a  softened  lustre  upon  the  home  of 
rural  life,  where  the  best  charities  of  our  nature 
adorn  the  abode  of  peace,  industry  and  content? 

When  an  appeal  is  made  to  arms,  in  a  war  of  self 
defence,  how  many  will  be  found  between  the  han- 
dles of  the  plough  who  will  repair  to  the  ranks  of 
death — whose  nerves  are  strung  hy  toil,  and  whose 
hearts  beat  high  to  defend  the  '-uris  ct  focis,"  Hu\ 
homes  of  their  fathers,  the  hearths  of  their  child- 
hood. Of  the  husbandman's  worth  and  renown  in 
arms,  the  ever  memorable  lieights  of  Charlcsto>vn, 
Bennington,  the  King's  mountain,  and  Orleans,  are 
proud  examples. 

"Then  venerate  the  plough."  Let  government 
foster  and  protect  the  primitive,  the  purest,  the  no- 
blest employment  of  man.  Let  a  great  national 
school  of  agriculture  be  established,  with  experi- 
mental larmers  attached.  Let  the  youth  be  induced 
to  study  and  labour  in  this  school,  from  a  belief 
that  rewards  and  distinctions  may  be  found  in  arts 
as  well  as  arms.  Soon  would  a  mass  of  the  most 
truly  valuable  information,  be  acquired,  and  ditfus- 
ed  throughout  our  country,  for  the  general  benefit, 
and  60011  would  many  a  desert  waste  be  made  "to 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

I  would  beg  leave  to  add  some  extracts  from  my 


SHEEP— No.  7. 
Mr.  Editok, 

At  the  sheep  shearing  of  1812,  there  were  four 
competitors  for  the  first  cup,  all  of  (hem  nioie  or 
hss  merino.     The  [iremium  cup  was  adjudged  to 

George  Mason,  Esq.,  (of  Gunston,)  Roderic  Dim,' former  addresses  upon  this  interesting  national  sub' 
half  bred — gross  weight  I29i,  fleece  unwashed,  '.t  ject. 

lbs.  li  oz.  The  cup  for  ewes,  of  forty  doflars  value,!  VVTiile  the  improvements  of  agriculture  have  dis- 
to  Lawrence  Lewis,  Esq.,  pair  of  ewes— weighing' closed  to  lU-,  old  world  so  many  truths  for  ameHor- 
gross  60  lbs.  and  Cj  lbs.,  fleeces  4  lbs.   8  oz.  ami  1|  ating  the  condition  of  society,  her  kindred  genius, 

'•  ?  °*^- ."■"'''^'^d.     For  the  cloth,  to  Mrs.  Sowder.j  confined  to  neither  realms  or  states  in  its  benevo- 

°  rV.i""^'"'*'  .  Icnce,  will  alike  visit  all  countries  where  virtue  and 

1  he  meetings  had,  for  several  years,  been  nume-j  industry  invite  its  presence.     It  has  been  only  within 

rously  and  most  respectably  attended.     Strangers  of'  a  few  years,  that  the  improvemeuts  of  agriculture 


have  been  deemed  objeet.i  of  polidcal  consideration 
and  inquiry.  It  would  seem  as  if  Europe,  cntranc- 
i-d  liy  the  delirium  of  co.'  pest  and  monopoly,  had 
neglected  the  true  source  of  nation.il  aggrandize- 
ment. While  she  boasted  of  many  Casars,  she 
yd  wanted  a  Mecajnas.  Her  Louis  "had  read  agri- 
culture in  the  schools,  and  her  Frederic,  by  a  libe- 
ral anil  zc:'.lous  eiic(>nra;^emcn(.  had  furthered  it.s 
practice,  to  the  great  benelit  of  his  realm;  but  these 
petty  stars  were  doomed  to  be  obscured,  when  the 
glorious  sun  which  lias  since  risen  upon  the  Hritish 
isle,  had  warmed  with  its  rays  the  cavise  of  indus 
try  in  all  part<  of  the  globe.  Hy  whatever  standard 
his  country  may  estimate  the  merits  of  Sinclair,  if 
she  deny  him  a  rank  with  her  Wolfe  and  her  Nel- 
son, the  heroes  of  victory,  yet  will  he  proudly  swell 
her  list  of  worthies  when  placed  with  Jenner,  How- 
ard and  BcdIonI,  benefactors  of  man. 

The  promotion  of  our  domestic  energies  has  been 
advocated  by  man)',  as  the  means  of  producing  in- 
jury to  others.  INlay  we  not  seek  to  benefit  our 
selves  without  becoming  the  instruments  of  harm 
to  others?  Let  other  nations  be  great  and  happy; 
can  it  be  su)i|)osed  (hat  Providence  will  exclusively 
protect  our  destinies?  To  rival  their  greatness  will 
he  a  laudable  ambition — to  seek  their  injury  is  un- 
worthy of  a  generous  people. 

Many  again  have  supposed  the  improvements  of 
agriculture  will  lessen  the  prosperity  of  commerce. 
Can  it  be  believed  th.at  agricuKure  would  act  the 
part  of  so  unnatural  a  parent,  to  so  dutiful  a  child. 
The  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  plough  and  the  rud- 
der are  united  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  interest, 
policy,  and  preservation — and  both  by  sea  and  land, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  American  fa- 
mily to  cherish  an  aft'ection  for  each  other,  and  an 
attachment  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  their 
common  country. 

"England,  proud  of  her  strength,  with  patriotic 
pride  beholds  her  well  tilled  fields,  and  in  her 
whitened  flocks  sees  industry  for  millions.  While 
a  nation  shall  continue  to  venerate  the  plough  and 
promote  its  welfare,  by  the  improvement  of  its  do- 
mestic resources — that  nation  will  long  survive  the 
wreck  of  military  empires,  and  can  only  dissolve 
with  the  last  slruggles  of  political  nature. 
"England,  independent  of  her  conmieree,  possesses 
in  her  soil  that  vast  impetus  which  nerves  the  arm 
of  industry,  and  causes  -each  rood  of  earth  to  main- 
tain its  man.' 

"Whenever  the  storms  of  fate  may  assail  this 
wondrous  isle,  whatever  misfortunes  may  endanger 
her  safety  or  cloud  her  glory,  sublimed  in  her 
strength,  she  falls  not  on  a  barren  sand,  but,  like 
Anta?us  of  old,  will  receive  additional  vigor  from  the 
bosom  of  her  culti\ated  parent.  An  improved  agri- 
culture gives  a  conmianding  aspect  to  the  country 
it  adorns;  it  be.s|)eaks  wealth,  industry,  and  inde- 
pendence, great  pillars  of  a  state,  and  great  orna- 
ments of  a  ])eople. 

"Nations  have  best  loved  liberty  who  have  been 
athached  to  agriculture.  The  plough  may  be  justly- 
esteemed  (lie  most  virtuous  emblem  of  a  people's 
character,  and  the  pursuits  of  rural  life,  while  they 
unfold  the  bounties  of  nature,  expand  the  heart 
towards  nature's  origin. 

"The  atdibutes  of  rural  life  are,  most  generally, 
purity  and  simplicity  of  manners.  Removed  from 
(he  corru[i(ions  of  populous  ci(ies,  the  husbandman 
is  the  last  who  receives  the  taint  of  corruption  and 
its  concomitant  evils.  We  have  seen  agricultural 
nations  the  first  to  adopt  and  the  last  to  abandon 
the  principles  of  rational  liberty.  The  early  periods 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  displayed  the  modest 
virtues  of  a  rural  age,  and  indeed  we  find  this  pri- 
mitive example  remembered  in  the  later  and  more 
splendid  aias  of  her  history.  'I'he  Augustan  age 
gave  Rome  a  repose  from  arms  on  the  bosom  of  the 
arts.  The  triumphs  of  conquest  gave  place  to  the 
triumphs  of  humanity,  and  the  mistress  of  the  (vorld 
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listened  wilh  Jelight  to  the  tune  of  a  shepherd's 
reed. 

"Short  lived  has  been  thrhistorj'  of  those  nations 
who  liave  sousl't  prosperity  from  commerce  alone — 
exposed  to  many  evils,  their  wealth  has  often  been 
the  tempting  cause  which  has  produced  their  ruin. 
Commerce  may  raise  a  splendid  fabric  upon  the 
basis  of  asiriculture,  but  it  is  agriculture  of  all  sys- 
tems of  human  affairs  which  can  stand  alone. 

"The  wasteful  wars,  which  have  so  Ions  desolated 
Europe,  have  so  far  impeded  herdcmestic  pursuits, 
as  to  require  the  produce  and  industry  of  other  na- 
tions, to  supply  her  natural  wants.  This  cause  has 
created  such  extra  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  to  give  to  the  countries  of  peace  a  bounteous  re- 
ward for  their  labours.  But  this  may  not  always 
happen,  and  it  were  better  that  agriculture  should 
yield  a  tenfold  produce,  than  humanity  distressed 
create  a  tenfold  price. 

"No  country  ever  suffered  more  from  the  want  of 
agricultural  improvement  than  ours.  Tlie  general 
till;ige  of  many  parts  of  the  union  is  a  plunder  of  the 
soil,  and  a  rohliery  of  labour,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  in  many  parts,  bears  ample  evidence  of  the 
eflccts  of  that  destructive  system,  which  forbids  all 
good. — The  vast  emigrations  to  the  West  seem  as 
if  the  children  of  our  hrad  were  persecuted  in  their 
native  land.  Indeed  the  manner  of  many  of  then- 
rural  employments  leaves  them  no  alternative,  but 
to  quit  a  temple  of  destruction  and  seek  a  land  of 
bread. 

'•What  must  be  the  reflections  of  foreigners  on 
beholding  the  state  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
the  southern  country — men,  for  instance,  who  have 
arrived  from  countries  where  agricultuic  is  a  poli- 
tical and  individual  blessing,  where  weallli,  industry, 
and  independence,  are  attributes  of  the  soil.  Would 
not  travellers,  on  beholding  many  of  our  lields,  say, 
"sure  this  land  has  endured  either  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven, or  the  scourge  of  ivar  and  famine?  How  patient 
a  |)eople  to  wring  so  scanty^a  jiittancc  from  so  un- 
grateful a  soil.  And  yet,  we  iind,  that  the  simple 
introduction  of  a  fossil  tmimire  has  wonderfully 
i-hanged  the  face  of  some  parts  of  our  country, 
uhose  improvements  now  form  a  proud  example. 

"Our  domestic  resources  should  by  no  means  be 
prematurely  forced — as  a  young  countrj',  our  pro- 
gress should  be  rather  gradual  than  precipitate,  but 
resolute  and  persevering.  Let  not  our  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  systems  be  hot  beds,  to  produce 
at  irregular  seasons  and  by  artificial  impulse,  but 
rather  the  well  tilled  American  soil,  producing  under 
the  trenial  rays  of  a  protecting  government,  ripen 
ing  the  fruits  of  industry  and  independence  in  due 
season. 

■'How  much  more  pleasing  is  it  to  behold  the 
smiling  fields  of  peace  than  the  desolate  wastes  ol 
"■ar.  When  the  glory  wbich  for  a  moment  attends 
the  work  of  conquest  shall  have  passed  away,  a 
\vreck  is  left  for  humanity  to  deplore,  but  the  bene- 
I'ils  resuhing  from  success  in  the  works  of  peace 
give  blessings  to  mankind,  at  which  all  nature  must 
rejoice. 

"The  governors  of  countries  must  have  been  wise 
inasmueo  as  their  policy  has  tended  to  the  improve- 
t!ients  of  agriculture,  and  their  governments  have 
been  stable,  in  proportion  to  the  attachment  of  the 
citizen  to  the  soil. 

"All  nations  have  aflbrded  one  striking  example — 
their  infancj',  usually  iii^neullural,  has  been  pure; 
their  manhood  catmiiercud,  lu.xurious;  and  their  old 
age  wiUUn-ii.  Wicked  old  countries,  like  old  sinners, 
have  repented  their  crimes  when  too  late;  and  revo- 
lutions have  worked  a  change,  when  a  people  could 
bear  oppression  no  lonser." 

Perliaps,  sir,  before  I  conclude,!  shovdd  apologize 
for  the  Ireedom  ol  my  remarks  upon  manufactures. 
Tlie  o])inions  expressed  are  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  relations  of  others.  The 
dis-tinguishcd  English  author  whom  I  have  so  often 


quoted  on  the  subject  of  wool,  should  be  heard  on 
this  matter,  and  his  remarks  should  carry  with  them 
the  highest  authority  and  respect. 

"The  wool  produced  in  Devonshire  is  wrought 
within  itself,  not  as  is  usual  in  the  North,  in  large 
factories,  where  croieds  intent  only  on  their  daily  task, 
and  vrged  to  early,  vnremitted,  and  unvaried  employ- 
ment, form  no  habits  adapted  to  general  life,  trhete 
the  mind  left  totfdiy  irithont  stimnlous,  except  thit 
which  arises  from  the  strong  inipvlscs  if  natvrc,  be 
comes  more  brutal,  trhae  the  best  disjiositions  of  chili 
hood  are  corrupted  by  tlie  designs  or  the  inipnidence 
of  more  matured  vice,  and  where  the  bland  manncfs 
of  youth  are  initiated  by  the  perpelriul  intercourse  with 
full  gi-own  depravity;  there,  the  arlizan  employed  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  superintends  him- 
self, and  with  the  interest  of  a  parent,  not  the  mer- 
cenary views  of  a  task  master,  all  tbe  concerns 
which  relate  to  the  health,  the  employment,  the 
education,  and  the  morals  of  his  domestics." 

I  consider,  sir,  that  the  treasures  of  a  nation,  like 
those  of  the  Roman  matron,  are  tlic  children.  Whe 
ther  the  health,  the  education,  and  the  morals  of 
the  children  will  be  better  taken  care  of  in  our  large 
factories  here,  than  the^'  are  in  England,  would,  1 
should  sujipose,  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
most  nearly  and  dearly  concerned.  Certain  it  is, 
that  no  profit  can  conipcnsate  for  losses  in  the  afore 
said  particulars.  I  should  presume  that  children 
if  taken  at  an  early  age  to  work  in  the  factories, 
sb.ould  have  school  time,  and  play  time  too,  allowed 
them,  or  you  would  soon  have  a  white  slavery,  full 
as  bad  or  worse  than  ours  of  a  darker  colour — ours 
being  entailed,  and  theirs  acquired;  and  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  physical,  as  well  as  moral  poiver,  of 
those  whose  ancestors  were  the  comrades  of  Pres- 
cott  and  of  Starke. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  offended.  The  Yankees 
ought  certainly  to  know  best  the  trim  of  their  own 
vessel.  No  one  can  admire  that  line  people  more 
than  I  do,  and  I  most  heartily  wish  them  success, 
whether  in  pursuit  of  their  "gigantic  game"  to  the 
coast  of  Japan,  or  their  works  of  useful  industry  at 
home — their  schools,  their  roads,  their  gallant  enter 
prise  and  steady  habits. 

Respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  VV.  P.  CUSTIS. 

•  Jr/hio-Zon  liovae,  Isl  July,  1825. 


From  the  J^Tew  England  Fanner. 
IRRIGATION. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  several 
good  pieces  upon  the  subject  of  Irrigation.  Perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  that  more  should  be  said;  but,  the 
ii'eneral  neglect  of  this  branch  of  husbandry,  evi- 
dently shows  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is 
not  sufficiently  felt  by  farmers  in  general. 

I  oivn  a  farm  in  a  hilly  pa^t  of  the  country, 
through  which  runs  u  small  brook,  which  fails  in  a 
very  dry  season.  By  means  of  this,  I  have  irrigated 
my  lands  to  very  great  advantage.  Where  I  ha\e 
carried  the  water,  my  crops  of  grass  have  generally 
been  doubled,  and,  in  some  places,  increased  three 
or  tour  Ibid. 

Some  pieces,  on  which,  two  years  ago,  the  grass 
was  hardly  worth  mowing,  last  year  yielded  grass 
that  lodged;  so  that  I  was  obhged  to  cut  it  two 
weeks  before  the  usual  time  of  mowing,  and  from 
the  same  ground  I  cut  a  heavy  second  crop. 

Last  autumn,  besides  watering  my  lands,  I  con 
veved  the  w  ater  so  as  to  fill  a  %vell  that  was  dry, 
by  letting  it  spread  and  fill  the  ground  above  the  well. 

A  little  practice  will  teach  any  one  J;hat  water 
may  be  carried  where  those  who  have  not  atteniled 
to  ihe  subject  would  think  it  impossible  to  convey 
it.  Some  of  my  neighbours  have  said  that  I  have 
actually  carried  it  up  hill. 

The  process  is  very  simple  and  easy,  if  you  are 
provided  with  a  proper  instrument  to  lay  out  tiie 


canals.  They  cannot  be  drawn  with  any  success, 
merely  by  the  eye,  or  by  g^iess.  The  best  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  is  a  square  frame,  about  12 
inches  on  a  side,  with  glass  tubes  filled  with  a  liquid, 
except  a  small  bubble  of  air.  These  tubes  should 
be  embedded  in  the  frame,  and  be  parallel  with  the 
upper  surface.  The  whole  must  be  supported  by  a 
staff  on  which  the  frame  may  be  elevated  or  de- 
pressed at  pleasure. 

But,  an  instrument  of  a  more  simple  construction 
may  be  made  by  any  farmer,  in  20  minutes,  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

Take  a  piece  of  board  about  6  inches  square, 
through  the  centre  of  this  bore  a  hole,  and  put  in  a 
staff' about  4  feet  long,  with  the  lower  end  sharpened 
to  stick  into  the  giound.  Upon  tnis  standard,  lay  a 
larger  board  plained  smooth.  Upon  this,  pour  wpter 
and  turn  the  board  so  that  the  water  will  move  very 
gently  in  the  direction  in  ivhich  you  wish  to  lay  the 
canal.     This  w  ill  give  it  a  jjroper  descent. 

I  begin  my  operations  by  making  a  dam  across 
the  stream  with  stone  or  other  materials,  from  one 
to  three  feet  high,  as  the  situation  of  the  ground  re- 
quires. When  I  make  the  dam  of  stone,  I  lay  the 
largest  stone  at  the  bottom,  and  the  second  tier  I 
draw  back,  up  stream,  six  inches  or  more,  so  that 
the  lower  stones  may  project,  far  enough  to  receive 
the  flood  water  when  if  pitches  over  the  dam.  This 
will  prevent  a  deep  hole  being  worn  out  below, 
which  might  endanger  the  dam  and  do  other  mis- 
chief 

I  Uien  begin  the  canal  on  the  bank,  keeping-  it 
level  and  choose  to  make  the  lower  side  with  stone 
till  1  get  beyond  the  reach  of  high  water,  as  earth 
would  be  washed  a-ivay.  If  the  bank  of  a  stream  is 
a  rock,  and  too  high  to  raise  a  dam  over  it,  a  trough 
of  boards  or  plank  ma}'  be  laid  along  the  side  of  the 
hank  till  you  can  find  suitable  ground  to  begin  your 
canal. 

I  set  my  instrument  for  levelling  so  as  to  range 
nith  the  surface  of  water  in  the  pon<I,  and  then,  by 
looking  across  it,  I  see  at  once  where  the  canai 
must  be  laid.  I  then  send  a  man  with  a  hoe,  be- 
ginning at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal,  to  make 
ma:ks  in  the  turf  to  direct  its  course.  These  marks, 
if  tke  ground  be  quite  even,  may  be  a  rod  apart, 
but,  if  it  be  uneven,  they  should  be  as  nigh  as  three 
or  four  feet,  for,  if  they  are  distant,  there  will  be 
danger  of  running  the  channel  too  high  or  too  low, 
and  ',hus  increase  the  labour  of  making  the  'anal. 

After  having  marked  out  a  suitable  portion  of  the 
canal,  I  put  in  the  plough  so  as  to  turn  the  fcirow 
down  hill  and  carefully  keep  it  upon  the  line  of 
marks,  and,  after  drawing  about  tw  o  furrows,  clear 
it  out  with  a  hoe,  and  this  will  make  a  canal  suffi- 
cient to  carry  water  to  a  great  extent.  Two  men 
with  a  team  \vill  make  from  one  to  two  hundred 
rods  a  day. 

This  canal,  being  nearly  level,  will  not  be  gullied 
out  by  a  swift  current.  You  may  dam  it  and  c>  er- 
flow  it  where  you  please;  or,  which  is  better,  put  in 
the  bank,  at  diflt-rent  places,  boards  with  an  auger 
hole  through  them,  to  let  out  such  a  quantity  of 
water  as  you  please. 

The  ground  below  your  land  will  be  filled  with 
water,  and  springs  ivill  be  made  often  many  rods 
below.  To  catch  jour  waste  water,  and  more  ef- 
fectually to  irrigate  your  ground,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  succession  of  canals  one  below  an- 
other, as  the  extent  of  jour  ground  seems  to  require. 
The.se  canals  lying  parallel  to  each  other  along  the 
sides  of  your  hills,  you  may  water  your  ground  to  a 
great  extent.  The  good  effects  will  be  visible,  even 
where  the  ground  is  not  ever  ploughed,  for  the 
earth  being  filled  with  water,  and  kept  full  till  the 
grass  has  nearly  attained  its  growth,  it  will  not  suffer 
with  drought. 

A  loamy  soil  is  most  favourable  for  irrigation. 
Sand  and  gravel  are  so  loose,  that  the  water  imme- 
diately settles  into  them,  to  the  more  solid  earth 
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l)eMi>;ith,  mill  tho  surface  receives  but  little  benefit. 
Canals  of  tliis  Uirid  can  be  niailc  at  very  little  ex- 
pense, and  a  very  little  attention  will  keep  them  in 
repair.  One  dollar  laid  out  in  tliis  way  nilli  a  little 
care,  yiekis  five  dollars  a  year  lor  e\er. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  abound  with 
hills  and  with  streams,  the  water  rrtihlly  applied, 
would  increase  the  produce  of  our  farms  euou',;h  to 
pay  all  our  taxes,  and  to  defray  every  public  ex- 
[leiisc  in  our  towns.  A. 


SIZE  OK  THE  UDDER  OF  A  COW, 

The  proyerly  of  a  Piiiiisylvnnia  Farmer. 
From  top  to  bottom  of  the  bag,  ...     1!)  inches 

Width  bet%veen  teats, '.     .   lU     " 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

York,  Ko.,  June  S(/i,  1825. 

"Tben  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  ill  the  lilackcsl  gloom. — Then  issues  forth 
The  storm  with  sudden  burst;  and  hurls  the 
Whole  precipitated  air,  down  in  a  torrent, 
On  the  passive  main,  descends  th'  elhcrial  force, 
And  with  strong  gust,  turns  from  its  bottom,  the 
Discoloured  deep. — Through  the  black  night,  that 
Sits  immeise  around,  lash'd  into  foam,  the 
Fierce  conflicting  brine  seems  o'er  a  thousand 
Raging  waves  to  burn." 

Had  the  immortal  author  of  -The  Seasons"  lived 
in  this  day,  he  could  not  have  more  truly  and  forei 
bly  described  the  dreadful  visitation  this  part  of 
the  state  of  Virginia  has  recently  experienced. — • 
One  week  ago,  and  the  prospects  of  the  agricultu- 
rists were  cheering.  Our  ivheat  crops  promised  an 
ample  reward  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandaian — 
our  corn  crops,  though  young,  were  tlattering:  at 
one  dread  swoop,  all  our  hopes,  and  fund  anticipa 
tions  of  a  full  remuneration  for  our  labours,  are 
prostrated.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.,  the 
wind  from  east-north-east,  commenced  a  heavy 
blow;  it  Continued  through  the  night,  the  whole  ol' 
the  fourth  day  and  night — fences  and  large  trees  le- 
velled with  the  earth.  Our  wheat  crops  were  in  full 
bloom.  The  tide  is  reported  to  have  been  two  feet 
higher  than  now  recollected  at  any  preceding  gust. 
Our  wheat  fields,  it  is  believed,  w  ill  not  yield  as 
much  grain  as  was  seeded  on  them.  ( lur  corn  is 
levelled  to  the  ground — its  blades  beaten  into  the 
earth,  where  the  fields  had  been  recently  ploughed; 
and  the  blades  not  buried,  are  twisted  and  shreded 
to  pieces.  Never  have  1  heard  such  a  general  com- 
plaint, and  where  I  have  visited,  never  seen  more 
general  destruction  and  despondence,  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  when  it  is  too  .late  to  replant  corn  with 
any  hope  of  its  producing  grain.  This,  I  fear,  is  an 
incurable  sufliering.  I  have  this  day  replanted  my 
cotton.  The  consequences  of  the  storm  must  be 
very  serious,  and  produce  a  considerable  advance 
in  bread  stufl's.  Many  of  our  farmers  had  ciun- 
menced  the  culture  of  cotton — large  lields  were 
planted,  where  a  lew  acres  only  were  grown  former 
IT,  and  consequently  the  corn  crop  much  curtailed 
I  feel  as  speaking  within  bounds,  when  1  say  that 
more  cotton  would  have  been  grown  in  this  section 
of  Virginia  this  year,  than  has  been  in  the  last  ha! 
century,  aggregately;  not  so  now.  This  branch  of 
agricultural  labour  is  destroyed  nearly — it  is  beaten 
and  torn  to  pieces,  and  parching  by  the  hot,  airless 
weather  which  now  visits  us.  The  thcrinometer 
this  day,  (5  p.m.)  the  hour  1  am  writing,  is  at  SC. 
Grain  has  recently  taken  a  rise  here,  and  must  be 
still  in  advance — for  such  are  the  gloomy  prospects 
of  tlie  time,  that  farmers  who  have' corn  to  sell,  wdi 
be  intimidated  by  the  present  scene  from  si  lliiig,j 
until  they  can  have  belter  assurance  of  more  ,ibun-i 
danl  crops  than  is  promised  at  present.  All  prudent, 
farmers  will  reserve,  at  least  for  a  time,  their  pre- 1 


sent  surplus  supply.  Such  is  the  injury  that  the 
corn  has  sustained,  and  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  that  an  half  crop  is  as  much  as  can  be 
calci.lated  upon.  This  loss,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  planted,  must  make  this  grain  advance 
consider  ilily.  Tin'  oldest  person  among  us  does 
not  rerollect  a  gust  of  the  same  violence  and  con- 
tinuunce. 


EXTR.iCT  FROBI    A   CORCESPONDENT. 

Columliia,  I'lhJnne,  1825. 
Cold  rains  killed  our  cotton  during  all  April;  want 
of  seed  deprived  us  of  the  replanting,  and  now 
stands  a  tenth  to  lilteenth  too  thin  in  the  drill — and 
though  more  planted  than  usual,  this  circumstance 
will  prevent  full  crops.  The  bearded  wheat  sutVer- 
cd  e\;ceetiingly  with  the  rust;  other  species  bring  a 
full  crop.  Alaize  stands  well,  and  bids  fair  for 
abundance.  If  1  shoidd  not  tax  your  time  too  heavi- 
ly, wdl  thank  you  for  an  answer  to  this  as  early  as 
convenient.  \V  e  desire  much  to  see  the  union  of 
the  ^in  and  horse  mill  in  the  same  house,  and  Mr. 
Pattersons  demonstration  of  keeping  a  draught 
horse  for  three  cents  a  day,  will  interest  us  still 
more.  Ours,  under  present  management,  cost  six 
times  tliat  amount. 


BOTAIS'ir. 


PINNOCK'S  CATECHISM  OF  BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  jiage  119.) 

'CHAPTER    XI. 

Class  V. — Pentand.ria.     (Five  Stamens.) 

SEVEN  ORDERS. 

Q,  Give  me  some  examples  of  this  class. 

jL  It  will  be  very  easy  to  do  so,  for  in  the  class 
Pentandria  is  comprised  one-tenth  of  the  vegetable 
woild;  and  it  includes  many  very  agreeable  llovrers 
as  ivell  as  noxious  plants.  The  primrose,  oxlip, 
coivslip,  and  polyanthus  belong  to  it:  and  so  does  a 
tribe  of  jilants  called  Lvrida,  which  is  a  name  ex- 
pressive of  their  noxious  appearance  and  strong 
scent. 

(^.  Describe  the  polyanthus. 

Jl.  The  polyanthus,  so  much  admired  and  culti- 
vated by  llorists  for  its  variety  and  beauty,  is  de- 
rived irom  the  primrose;  and  is  a  pleasing  instance 
of  the  improvement  that  art  is  capable  of  bestowing 
on  nature. 

Q.  How  is  it  known? 

A.  Uy  its  calyx  consisting  of  one  leaf,  tubular-, 
sharp,  and  upiight;  the  blossom  also  tubular  and  of 
one  petal,  with  the  border  divided  into  live  seg- 
ments; the  seed-vessel  is  a  capsule  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  containing  only  one  cell;  and  the  stigma  is 
globular.  1  he  species  is  marked  by  a  live-angled 
calyx,  the  wrinkled  surface  and  indented  edges  of 
its  leaves. 

Q.  Hov.  are  those  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
called  Luritla:  distinguished? 

•S.  Besides  having  the  characteristic  marks  of 
live  stamens  and  one  pointal,  they  coincide  in  a 
calyx  that  is  permanent,  and  divided,  like  the  co- 
rolla, which  consists  of  one  petal,  into  live  segments. 
Their  seed-vessel  is  either  a  capsule  or  a  berry,  en- 
closed within  the  llower. 

Q.  \\  ill  you  furnish  me  with  an  example? 

,4.  Yes,  I  will  firsi  mention  the  deadly  nightshade 
(Jllroim  Udladmina,)  as  it  is  the  most  fatal  of  any 
in  its  efiects.  The  leaves  are  egg-shaped  and 
undivided,  and  the  blossoms  of  a  dingy  purple. 
VVoods,  hedges,  and  gloomy  lanes  mostly  conceal 
tliis  dangerous  plant;  and  its  bright  sinning  black 
hemes  have  too  freijuently  tenipteiJ  children  to  par- 
take of  its  dangerous  jioison. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  other  poisonout 
plants  belonging  to  this  class? 


.i.  The  thorn-apple,  (l)iilitra:)  henbane,  (Hyosy- 
comvs.)  the  smell  of  which  is  exceedingly  disagree- 
able; (he  nightshade  {S>>Imnim)  wliicli  comprises 
two  kin  s,  the  woody  nightshade,  known  by  its 
lilui'  blossoms  and  red  berries;  the  garden  nighl- 
shaile,  distinguished  by  its  white  blossoms  and  black 
berries. 

"Oh!  wander  not  where  dark  Solana showers 
Her  baleful  dews,  and  twines  her  purple  flowers, 
Lest  round  thy  neck  she  throw  her  snaring  arms, 
Sap  thy  life's  blood,  and  riot  on  thy  charms. 
Her  sinning  berry,  as  the  ruby  bright, 
iVIight  please  thy  taste,  and  tempt  thy  eager  sight; 
Trust  not  this  specious  veil;  beneath  its  guise, 
In  honied  streams  a  fatal  poison  lies." 

Q.  Docs  not  the  passion  llower  belong  also  to  this 
class? 

.il.  Yes;  the  common  blue  passion  llower,  which 
I  shall  describe,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  may  be 
trained  up  to  more  than  forty  feet  high.  It  is  hardy 
enough,  however,  to  grow  here  in  the  open  air,  and 
is  now  very  common  in  England. 

Q.  Whence  did  it  derive  its  name? 

Jl.  From  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  flower  to  the  passion  of  Christ,  which 
the  Jesuits,  who  went  as  missionaries  to  South 
America,  thus  explained: — The  three  pistils,  they 
said,  represented  the  tliree  nails  with  which  our 
Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  the  five  stamina 
the  five  wounds;  and  the  radiant  purple  nectary, 
the  rays  that  they  supposed  surrounded  his  head 
when  expiring  on  the  cross. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Class  VI. — Hcxamhid.     (Six  Stamens.) 
six  orders. 

Q.  WHiat  kind  of  plants  belong  to  the  class  Hex- 
andria? 

„4.  <3ur  gardens  receive  many  of  their  most  splen- 
did eaibellishments  from  flowers  of  this  descri[)tion. 
The  gaudy  tulip,  with  its  striped  coat  of  various 
hues;  the  hyacinth,  of  ditVercnt  colours  and  delight- 
ful fragrance;  lilies  of  every  kind;  the  magnificent 
amarylhs;  and  the  gentle  American  aloe,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  tw  enty  feet,  and  many  other 
exotic  plants  of  the  liliaceous  tribe,  are  comprised 
in  this  class. 

Q.  Do  not  many  of  our  smaller  garden  flowers 
also  belong  to  this  class? 

A.  Yes;  the  modest  snow-drop,  the  golden  crocus, 
and  (he  innocent  and  fragrant  lily  of  the  valley, 
with  the  datl'odil,  narcissus,  and  many  others. 

Q.  Give  me  a  botanical  description  of  the  snow- 
drop. 

.£  The  snow-drop  {Galauthus  nivalis)  is  one  of 
the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring.  Its  calyx  is  a 
sheath,  and  the  corolla  is  superior,  consisting  of  six 
white  petals,  a  httle  tinged  ivith  green,  of  which  the 
three  innermost  are  the  shortest.  This  beautiful 
little  flower  never  appears  to  more  advantage  than 
when  it  intermixes  its  blossoms  with  those  of  the 
golden  crocus,  to  which  in  its  manner  of  growth 
and  external  structure,  it  is  nearly  aUied. 

"How  snowdrops  cold  and  blue-eyed  harebells  blend 

Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  stream  they  benJ; 

The  lov(-sick  violet,  and  the  primrose  pale, 

JBovv  their  sweet  heads,  and  whisper  to  the  galcj 

With  secret  sighs  the  virgin  lily  droops, 

And  jealous  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  cups." 

Q.  Does  not  the  barberry  belong  to  this  class? 

,i.  Yes;  the  barberry  is  a  shrub  common  in 
hedges,  and  bearing  bright,  red,  heavy  berries  in 
lutumn.  When  this  coral  like  fruit  is  ripe,  it  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  shrubberies;  but  its  acidity 
is  so  great,  that  even  llie  birds  refuse  to  eat  it." 


•  "I  have,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  the  author  of  Pomari- 
um  Britannicun.,  "a  barberry  tree  in  my  garden,  near 
twenty  feet  in  height,  llie  branches  of  which  extend 
over  a  circiuiifereuce  of  sixty  feet.     It  has  been  covet- 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Class  VII. — Heplundria.     (Seven  Slamcns.) 

FOl'R    ORDr.RS. 

Q.  What  example  will  you  p;ive  in  this  class? 

.<?.  Tiip  lior.sc  chestnut  {^^Cscvbis  Hipjiocastanum.) 
which  is  a  very  eominon  tree  in  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  bearins;  eleaant  clusters  of  flowers  in  the 
form  of  pyramids;  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  British  growth.  Its  fruit,  ivhich  is  contain- 
ed in  pricklj-  husks,  has  been  found  of  considerable 
service  in  fattening;  cattle. 

Q.  What  are  its  liotanical  characters? 

A.  A  small  calyx,  of  one  leaf,  slightly  divided  at 
the  top  into  five  segments,  and  swelling  at  the  base; 
a  corolla  of  five  |ietals,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  and 
a  capsule  of  three  cells,  in  one  or  two  of  which  only 
is  a  seed.* 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Class  VII. —  Octandria.     (Eight  Stamens.) 

FOUR  ORDERS. 

Q.  What  kind  of  plants  are  comprised  in  this 
class? 

»4.  Various  shrubs,  both  foreign  and  native: 
among  the  foreign  ones  arc  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
shrub,  which  gro\vs  in  several  parts  of  Abyssinia 
and  Syria;  the  sugar-maple  of  North  America 
which  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high;  and  the  rose-wood 
tree,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  yields  an  odo- 
riferous balsam,  and  whose  wood  is  much  used  by 
our  cabinet-makers  for  veiictriiig  tables,  &.c. 

Q.  ^Vhat  native  plants  are  comprised  in  this  class? 

A.  The  common  maple  and  sycamore  trees,  and 
(he  cranberry  and  w hortle-berry  shrubs,  with  that 


well  knoivn  plant,  the  common  heath,  growingiwild 
on  mountainous  wastes  in  almost  every  part  of  png- 
land.  1 

CHAPTER    XV.  ! 

Class  IX. — Enneandria.     (Nine  Stamens.) 

THREE  ORDERS. 

Q.  What  examples  can  you  furnish  in  this  class? 

A.  The  class  Enneandria  includes  several  foreign 

plants,  such   as  cinnamon,  cassia,  sassafras,  bay 


Q.  Describe  the  tree  from  which  the  wood  called 
mahogany  conies. 

A.  The  mahogany  tree  is  of  large  dimensions, 
with  winged  leaves  and  small  white  flowers;  its 
branches  are  numerous  and  spreading;  its  leaves 
are  alternate  and  winged,  with  four  or  five  pair  of 
leaflets,  somewhat  spear-shaped.  It  grows  in  Ja- 
maica and  Honduras. 

Q.  Has   not  the   cutting  of  mahogany   been   a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  British  settlers- 
camphor,  and  rhubarb;  but  we  have  only  one  plant  i  at  Honduras? 
•        •    ■  ■      ■■  ■  -'J   =-    •' -~  '■—        A.  Yes;  in  some  instances  the  profit  attending  it 


that  belongs  to  it,  growing  wild  in  this  country 
which  is  the  flowering  msh  (Biitoimis  xtmbdlatm.) 

Q.  Describe  it. 

A.  The  flowering  rush  grows  in  the  water,  and 
has  a  round  smooth  stalk,  which  rises  from  one  to 


has  been  very  great.  A  single  tree  has  been  known 
to  contain  twelve  thousand  superficial  feet,  and  to 
have  produced  1000 1,  sterling.  The  body  of  the 
tree  is  of  course  the  most  valuable;  but,  for  orna- 


six  feet  high,  according  to   its  situation;  at  the  top  j  mfntal  purposes,  the  limbs  are  preferred,  as  the 

"  ■         veins  are  more  variegated,  and  the  grain  is  closer. 


ed  with  blossoms  this  spring,  and  had  a  ple.ising  effecl 
in  the  shrubbery;  but  it  was  so  offensive  fur  about  a 
fortnight,  that  no  one  would  walk  rear  it  during  tlial 
time.  "  It  seems  pnriicnlarl}  altraciive  tn  singing  birds, 
wherever  it  is  planted,  especially  the  bullfinch  ai.d  the 
goldfinch,  Ijoth  of  wliicli  oflen  build  in  these  bushes. 
A  very  singular  circumstance  bos  I.)een  slated  respect- 
ing the  barberry  shrub,— that  corn  sown  near  it  proves 
abortive,  the  ears  being  in  general  destitute  uf  grain; 
and  that  this  jhfluence  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  hundred  yards  across  a  field. 
This  is  a  just  cau-e  fur  banishing  it  from  the  hedge  rows 
of  our  arable  fields,  for  which,  otiierwise,  its  thorny 
branches  would  have  made  a  desirable  fence." 

*  We  insert  in  tliis  place  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  chestnut  trees,  from  riiillijts's  I'ofiiafium  Brl- 
lannkum: 

"The  remains  of  very  old  decayed  chestnut  trees 
may  be  seen  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  i-^nfield  Chase,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Kent.  At  Forlhworth,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, is  a  chestnut  tree  fifty-two  feet  round;  it  is  prov- 
ed to  have  stood  there  since  the  year  1 150,  and  was  then 
so  remarkable,  that  it  was  called  the  great  chestnut  of 
Forthworth.'  It  fixes  the  boundary  of  a  manor.  Mr. 
Marsham  states  that  this  tree  is  1 1(/0  years  old. 

'■The  great  chestnut  tree,  near  Mount  ./Etna,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  in  the  old 
world.  It  is  called  'tlie  chestnut  tree  of  an  hundred 
horses,'  from  vhe  follov.'ing  traditionary  talei  '.loan  of 
Arragon,  when  she  visited  Mount  .Etna,  was  attended 
by  her  principal  nobility,  when  a  lieavy  shower  obliged 
them  to  take  slnlter  under  tliis  tree,  the  immense 
brandies  of  which  slieltered  the  whole  pai-ly.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Huwcl,  this  chest- 
nut tree  is  I  GO  feet  in  circumference,  and  althougli  quite 
hollow  within,  the  verdure  of  the  branches  is  nut  af- 
fected; for  this  species  of  tree,  like  the  willow  and 
some  others,  depends  upon  its  haik  for  subsistence. 
The  cavity  of  tins  enormous  tree  is  so  extensive,  that  a 
house  has  been  built  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an 
oven  tlierein,  where  they  dry  nuts,  chestnuts,  almonds, 
&c.,  of  which  they  make  conserves;  but,  as  these 
thoughtless  people  often  get  fuel  from  the  tree  that 
thellers  them,  it  is  feared  that  this  natural  curiosity 
will  be  destroyed  by  those  whom  it  protects." 
Veneer 'ing,  pnrl.  covering  articles  of  furniture  with  or- 
namental wood. 


of  which  is  a  head  of  bright  red  flowers,  sometimes 
not  less  than  thirty;  three  short  leaves  form  the 
cup,  and  the  corolla  has  six  petals.  This  plant, so 
stately  from  its  height,  and  its  beautiful  tuft  of  flow 
ers,  would  make  a  charming  appearance  in  canals 
or  other  pieces  of  water,  if  cultured  by  human  art; 
and  it  is  so  hardy  as  to  defy  the  severest  frost. 

"Flow  in  soft  harmony,  ye  silver  waves; 

Obedii-iit  mermaids,  leave  your  crystal  caves; 

Ye  lakes  and  streams,  unfold  your  hidden  flow'rs, 

For  fair  Butoma  decks  her  sedge-wove  bow'rs." 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Class  X. — Decandria.     (Ten  Stamens.) 

FIVE  ORDERS. 

Q.  What  kind  of  plants  does  this  class  comprise? 

A.  In  the  class  Decandria  are  comprised  several 
trees  of  foreign  growth,  as  well  as  various  plants 
and  flowers  common  in  this  country.  The  lignum 
vitiE  tree,  logwood  and  mahogany,  all  natives  of  the 
West  Indies,  each  belong  to  this  class. 

Q.  What  well  known  flowers  belong  to  it? 

.11.  The  rich  carnation.*  the  modest  sweet  wiUlam 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  pinks. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  plant  belonging  to  this  class 
which  exhibits  a  very  curious  instance  of  vegetable 
initability? 

A.  Yes;  it  is  called  the  fly-trap  of  Venus,  and  is 
a  native  of  America. 

Q.  Give  a  description  of  it. 

A.  At  the  bottom  of  the  footstalk  of  this  curious 
plant,  are  several  leaves,  each  of  which  are  divided 
into  two  lobes  :it  the  extremity,  having  long  teeth 
on  the  margin  like  the  antcimm  of  insects,  and  arm- 
ed within  with  six  spines;  these  lie  spread  upon  the 
ground  round  the  stem,  and  are  so  irritable,  that 
when  a  fly  happens  to  light  upon  a  leaf,  it  immedi 
ately  folds  up  and  crushes  it  to  death.t 


CHAPTER  xvn. 

Class  XI. — Dodeeandi-ia.*    (TSvelve  Stamens.) 

SIX    ORDERS. 

Q.  Give  an  examjile  of  this  class. 

A.  I  know  of  no  one  more  valuable  or  interesting 
than  M'cW,  or  dyers'  weed,  which  is  found  on  barren 
ground  or  on  walls;  and  in  the  clothing  counties  in 
England  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its 
leaves  are  spear-shaped  and  entire,  with  a  tooth-like 
process  en  each  side  of  the  base.  The  P.owers  are 
yellow  and  in  long  spikes;  and  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  four  segments. 

Q.  For  ivhat  is  it  useful? 

A.  It  affords  a  most  beautiful  yellow  dje  for  cot- 
ton, woollen,  silk,  or  linen,  which  is  procured  from 
its  roots  or  stems;  and  blue  cloths  dipped  in  a  de- 
coction of  it  become  green.     The  yellow  hue  of  the 

r " 


*The  bare  mention  of  this  flower  brings  to  mind  the 
following  admirable  lines  of  the  poet  Shenstone: 

"Search  hut  the  garden,  or  the  wood, 

Let  yon  adniir"d  carnation  own. 
Not  all  v.as  meant  for  raiment  or  for  food, 
Not  all  for  needful  use  alone. 
There  while  the  seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell, 
'Tis  colour'd  for  the  sight,  perfum'd  to  please  the  smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  sin?.' 

Why  flows  the  pine's  nectareous  juice.' 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing) 
For  sustenance  alone?    For  use.' 
For  preservation?  every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fair  pleasure's  rightful  claim  appear." 

Antennae,  the  feelers. — See  CiUechism  of  Entomologxj. 

tDr.  Darwin  observes,  that  "he  sa.v  this  plant  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  B.  Boothby,  of  Ashbiuru-hall,  Derby- 
shire, (fiSS,)  and  that  on  drawing  a  straw  along  the 
middle  of  the  rib  of  the  leaves,  as  they  lay  upon  the 
ground  round  the  stem,  each  of  them,  in  about  a  second 
of  time,  closed  and  doubled  up,  crossing  the  thorns 
over  the  opposite  edge  of  the  leaf,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
spring  rat-trap." 


lint,  called  Dutch  pink,  is  also  obtained  from  this 
ilant;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Britons  used 
it  to  stain  their  bodies  with. 

CHAPTER  xvni. 

Class  XII. — Icosandria.     (Twenty  Stamens.) 

THREE    ORDERS. 

Q.  AMiat  plants  belong  to  the  class  Icosandria? 

A  A  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  nectarine,  peach,  almond 
and  medlar.  Also  various  shrubs  and  herbs;  such 
as  laurels,  roses,  strawberries,  Stc. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  all  plums  derive  their  origin 
from  the  bullace  or  wild  i)him? 

A.  It  is  an  established  fact;  though  few  persons 
would  su])pose,  that  the  magnum  bonum,  the  green 
gage,  and  several  others  of  exquisite  flavour, which 
are  now  common  in  our  gaidens,  could  he  indebted 
for  their  parent  stock  to  the  wild  plum. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  the  rose  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  fragrant  of  all  vegetable  produc- 
tions? 

9.  Yes;  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated "the  queen  of  flowers."  It  is  so  general  a 
favourite,  that  scarcely  any  garden  is  destitute  of  a 
rose.  That  elegant  perfume,  called  o(/o  of  roses,  is 
extracted  from  its  petals  by  distillation;  but  so  small 
a  quantify  of  this  aromatic  oil  can  be  procured,  that 
the  true  otto  is  exceedingly  dear.  It  is  said  that 
an  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the  flowers  will  yield 
only  half  an  ounce  of  it. 

"Fair  is  the  Rose,  but  withers  soon  away; 
Fair  the  spring  Violets,  but  soon  decay; 
Fair  is  the  I-ily,hut  in  falling  dies; 
And  the  white  snow  not  long  unsullied  lies: 
Thus  blooming  youthful  beauty  quickly  flies.'' 


•Although  the  word  Podecandria  implies  twelve  sta- 
mens, yet  this  class  includes  such  plants  as  have  from 
twelve  to  nineteen. 
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INDIGESTION. 

[From  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  our  country 
ever  produceil,  and  it  dearly  valued  friend,  now  no 
more,  the  editor  received,  on  leaving  home  in  July, 
ISil,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  following  di 
rections,  which  may  convey  useful  hints  to  others  in 
like  circumstances.] 

The  habitual  complaints  by  which  you  are  an- 
noyed, evidently  proceed  from  dyspepsia;  as  the 
remedies  are  nitich  varied  by  circumstances,  and 
thence  apt  to  be  forgot,  I  here  state  tlieni  for  re- 
ference: 

The  diet  should  be  simple,  easy  of  digestion;  the 
nearer  to  plain  animal  food  and  bread,  the  better; 
salt  food  is  preferable,  if  not  hard  or  dry;  bacon  and 
herrings  Ihe  best;  the  fresh  meat  rare,  and  with  the 
natural  gravy  merely;  brotii  of  chickens  or  the  bone 
and  sinewy  parts  ol  butchers'  meal  should  be  used 
as  a  materiaj  part  of  dining;  and  milk,  if  it  agrees, 
in  any  form. 

Fegeluble  diet  is  desirable,  as  far  as  the  digestion 
will  admit,  the  raw  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially; 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  the  acid  fruits  avoided,  and 
the  skin  and  seed  of  all;  potatoes,  beets,  and  celery 
are  best;  unoily,  dry,  or  toasted  bread,  with  syrup 
or  very  little  butter 

Drink  water,  and  with  nothing  but  good  old  spi- 
rituous liquor — gin  the  best — soda  or  magnesia  wa- 
ter when  the  stomach  is  acid;  lime  \vater  also 
relieves  that. 

All  dieting  should  be  abstemious:  rest  after  eating, 
dinner  especially. 

Rentedies. — The  rheubarb  alkaline  bitters  shonld 
be  used  night  and  morning,  and  so  as  to  obviate 
costiveness,  some  magnesia  or  soda  water  drank 
daily,  .say  a  bottle  at  mid-day:  ginger  syrup  sl.oidd 
be  used  veith  it:  magnesia  also  taken  when  the  sto- 
mach is  acid. 

When  the  tongue  is  foul,  vertigo  or  headache 
considerable,  take  a  10  grain  calomel  pill  at  night; 
magne.-ia  to  ^vork  it  off,  if  necessary,  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  headache  and  acid  stomach  or  wind, 
vomit  in  the  morning  with  salt  water.  The  nitric 
acid  should  be  used  to  vary  the  above  remedies, 
say  for  one  week  of  five;  and  the  cold  bath  should 
be  used  two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  head  and 
feet  daily. 

The  belly  should  be  rubbed  well  with  Cayenne 
pepper  in  spirits,  two  tea-spoons  full  to  a  half  pint, 
every  morning.  There  is  advantage  in  wearing  a 
broad  buckled  belt  round  the  waist,  say  two  hands- 
breath;  the  whole  surface  rubbed  once  a  day  with  a 
flesh  brush. 

Exercise  before  breakfast  and  dinner  cannot  be 
too  great,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  ert'ect  of  any 
remedies. 

Occasional  advice  may  vary  these  directions, 
but  nothing  without  time  and  system  can  cure  dys- 
pepsia.    Partial  attention  is  of  "very  dubious  cfl'ect. 

[Relief  has  been  found  by  adherence,  as  near  as 
practicable,  to  the  above  directions:  material  de- 
parture from  them,  especially  in  reference  to  diet, 
by  eating  turnips,  cabbage,  &c.  is  never  committed 
with  impunity.  Much  experience  has  taught,  that 
hot  bread  of  any  kind  is  parlicularlv  unwholesome. 
Mdk-biscuit,  and  dry  toast  and  butter  are  best— 
the  latter  is  now  exclusively  eaten,  with  the  best 
eflects.  By  dry  toast  is  meant  that  with  which 
butter  is  used  mihj  at  the  iiwnient  rfeutins:  it-  Toast 
IS  too  often  spoded  and  made  unpaliilable  by  being 
placed,  whde  warm,  in  a  heap  on  the  plate,  to  sneat 
and  grow  tough,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  toast 
rack  or  otherwise,  each  slice  separate  and  dry. 
Alter  some  months  it  becomes  more  acceptable  than 
hot  bread  in  other  forms.]        Edit.  dm.  Farmer.     > 
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DYSPEPSH. 

Another  prescription,  by  Doctor  Os'j:ood,  a  Celebrated 
physician  in  Havana. 

Take  two  drachms  of  tartarised  antimony,  and 
one  ounce  of  simple  ointment  or  hog's  lard,  mix 
them  together,  and  rub  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  on  the 
regiun  of  the  stomach  every  morning  and  evening, 
until  an  inllammatory  eruption  is  occasioned. 
Tinctura  Ferri  Turturisuta. 

Dose,  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm,  in  a 
gill  or  more  of  sweetened  water,  with  two  drachms 
of  brandy,  and  half  a  drachm  of  gum  Arabic,  one 
hour  before  or  after  each  meal. 


^SCIS  ir.iSil2i3i. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  1,  1825. 


The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
We  promised  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  to  present  some  such  views  of  this  na- 
tional academy,  as  our  personal  observation  there 
during  the  last  month,  had  enabled  us  to  take,  and 
such  as  might  appear  admissible  in  a  journal  belong- 
ing and  devoted  to  the  fa.mers  and  planters  of  the 
country,  at  whose  expense  the  academy  is  upheld. 
It  is  beheved,  that  until  within  a  very  few  years,  the 
benefits  of  the  highly  valuable  education,  gratui- 
tously bestowed  on  the  students  at  West  Point, 
were  engrossed  by  the  Atlantic  stiites,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  sea-port  towns;  for  besides  the  general 
rumour  and  impression  to  that  effect,  which  led  to 
a  proposition  in  Congress,  to  divide  the  cadets 
amongst  all  the  states  in  proportiion  to  their  popula- 
tion; on  turning  now  to  the  list  of  graduates  at  the 
late  examination,  admitted  as  late  as  1821,  there 
viiii  not  be  found  a  single  one  from  either  Ohio, 
Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
niiuois,  Michigan,  or  Florida.  But  this  partial  ap- 
propriation of  the  institution  has  ceased,  and  its 
advantages  are  now  distributed,  if  not  by  positive 
law  or  regulation,  by  the  understanding  and  usage 
of  the  department  of  war,  equally  amongst  the 
states  and  territories,  in  proportion  to  congressional 
representation.  Of  the  99  candidates,  that  is  those 
who  have  received  their  \varrants,  and  had  reported 
themselves^  to  Col.  Thayer,  the  superintendant,  be- 
tween the  first  and  twenty-third  of  June,  for  examina- 
tion previous  to  their  admission:— Maine  had  sent 
l,New  Hampshire  3,  Massachusetts  5,  Rhode  Is- 
land 1,  Connecticut  3,  Vermont  I,  New  York  13, 
New  Jersey  3,  Pennsylvania  13,  Delaware  1,  Mary- 
land 5,  Virginia  9,  North  Carolina  4,  South  Caro- 
lina 4,  Georgia  5,  Kentucky  7,  Tennessee  3,  Ohio  4, 
Louisiana  1,  Indiana  1,  Mississippi  1,  Missouri  1, 
Alabama  3,  Illinois  0,  Michigan  1 ,  Florida  0,  District 
ol  Columbia  3.  Illinois  had  two,  however,  admitted 
in  1824,  and  Florida  two  admitted  in  1822  and  1823, 
so  that  scarcely  a  state  or  territory,  is  without  its 
representation  at  this  national  school;  and  under  pre- 
sent regulations,  every  portion  of  the  Union  w  ill  draw 
Irom  it  annually,  its  proportion  of  civil  and  military 
science.  A  privilege  which  none  of  them  should 
disregard,  when  they  remember  that  a  West  Point 
graduate  is  qualified  to  survey  and  lay  out,  and 
knows  how  to  construct  with  the  best  materials, and: 
with  most  economy  and  effect,  their  turnpike  roads, 
their  canals,  their  bridges,  and  public  eilifices  of 
\arious  kinds;  and  that  in  time  of  war,  be  the 
exigences  what  they  may,  that  proclaim  to  us  "we 
must  fight" — in  the  acquirements  of  these  citizen- 
soldiers  thus  educated,  they  will  ha\e  within  their 
own  bosom,  a  resource  above  all  price.  These  gradu- 
ates of  the  military  academy,  will  he  at  hand  to 
instruct  the  officers  of  the  militia,  in  all  the  exercises 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  field;  they  can  designate 
with  certainty  the  most  ehgible  points,  .as  well  as  the 
best  plans  of  defence;  so  that  whether  each  mem-l 


her  ol  the  republic  have  regard  to  a  stale  of  peace 
and  the  arts  belonging  to  it.  or  to  a  condition  of 
war,  inseparable  as  it  woubl  seem  from  the  best 
organized  systems  of  political  association,  it  \vill  be 
well  (o  secure  for  itself,  its  share  of  the  fruits 
which  are  annually  dispensed  from  West  Point 

That  the  parents  of  Ihe  cadets  and  the  public 
genendly,  may  feel  assured  that  the  annual  examina- 
tions of  the  cadets,  are  conducted  iairlv  and  rigidly, 
the  regulations  for  the  government  of  "the  academy, 


■eqnire,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  appoint, 
annually,  a  "Board  of  Visiters,"  consisting  of  gentle 
nien  of  literature  and  science,  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
Union  to  attend;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  raay- 
bim.self  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  from  an  inl 
partial  .source,  with  the  real  condition, prospects, and 
progress  of  the  institution;  these  visiters  attend 
strictly  to  the  performances  of  all  the  classes— keep 
a  Journal  of  each  day's  exercises,  and,  finally,  al 
the  close  of  the  examination,  make  up  and  transmit 
to  him,  a  report  upon  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, the  proficiency  of  the  students,  Ihe  slate  of 
Ihe  library,  and  the  philosophical  and  chymical  ap- 
paratus, Ihe  civil  economy,  and  Ihe  military  police, 
and  administration  of  the  academy;  some  of  the 
board  always  being  mditary  gentlemen. 

The  board  of  visiters  convene  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  and  generally  continue  in  session  about 
three  weeks.  The  late  one,  by  holding  sessions  as 
early  as  five.  a.  m.  finished  their  labours  on  the 
23d,  when  a  journal  of  each  day's  proceedings, 
and  a  full  report  on  the  slate  of  the  institution  and 
its  wants,  were  transmitted  to  the  war  department. 
It  is  not  our  design,  even  if  it  were  proper,  to  an- 
ticipate this  report,  but  merely  to  speak  in  general 
and  familiar  terms  of  things  liot  coming  within  the 
scope  of  it;  and  which,  it  may  yet  be  satisfactory 
to  the  community  to  learn.  Of  the  gentlemen  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  a  board  of  visiters  for  1825, 
there  were  in  attendance: — Major  Hamilton  of 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  military  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Hon.  E  Everett,  professor  of  Greek  hterature, 
at  Cambridge,  and  member  of  Congress  elect  from 
that  district.  Professors  Dewey  and  Bancroft  of 
Massachusetts,  Col.  Hugh  Mercer  of  Virginia,  Col. 
Eustis  and  Col.  Walhach  of  the  army,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Parrot  of  New  Hanips.hire,  Rev.  O.  B.  Brown 
of  the  Distiiil  of  Columbia,  and  J.  S.  Skinner  of 
Baltimore.  Mujor  Hamilton  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed president  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  in 
like  manner  elected  secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  War  visited  the  academy  on 
Wednesday  the  8th,  attended  the  examinations  and 
reviewed  the  military  exercises  of  the  cadets,  inspect- 
ed every  dejiartnient  of  the  institution,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  departure,  addressed  to  them  a  valedic- 
tory exhorlatiun,  which  for  its  elevated  principles 
and  pathetic  appeal  lo  their  honour,  ambition  and 
patriotism,  could  not  but  be  deeply  fell,  and  must 
be   Ions:   lemfmbered. 

Prior  lo  the  final  adjom-nment  of  the  board. 
Major  Hamilton  was  re()uested,  in  its  behalf,  to  ex- 
press to  the  gentlemen  of  Ihe  Academic  staff,  the 
high  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  board  at  Ihe 
abundant  evidmcc  afforded  of  the  very  honourable 
manner  in  >vliich  they  had  discharged"  their  duties, 
;1  and  of  the  obligation  due  to  them  from  the  parents 
of  the  cadets,  and  the  country  at  large  for  the  valu- 
able lights  ilisscminated  annually  by  their  agency 
through  all  Ihe  states.  This  service  was  rendered 
by  ftfajor  Hamilton  in  a  feeling  and  appropriate 
manner,  becoming  the  statesman  and  the  eloquent 
eulogist  of  Ihe  gallant  Perry.  He  congratulated 
them  on  the  high  and  just  renown  they  had  secured 
to  the  institution;— of  Col.  Thayer,"  the  superin- 
tendant, he  observed,  that  he  might  contemplate  it 
with  proud  complacency,  and  exclaim  with  the  great 
Latin  poet,  cxegi  monumentuin. 
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A  valedictory  delivered  at  the  instance  of  th 
board,  by  our  "learned  secretary,  gave  a  touchin 
and  impressive  finale  to  our  intercourse  with 
cadets.  Of  this  address  it  is  sullicient  to  say,  that 
it  was  worthy  of  the  elegant  scholar  by  whom  it 
was  pronounced,  and  that  if  every  child  had  boon 
his  o«ni,and  wisdom  and  parental  tenderness  had 
inspired  him  for  the  occasion,  his  accents  could 
not  have  been  more  kind,  nor  his  words  more 
replete  ^vith  good  advice.  Could  ue  iiresume  to 
criticise  Mr.  Everett's  talents  as  a  public  speaker 
from  this  inadequate  test  of  them,  we  should  say 
that  his  performances  will  be  characterised  as  the 
finest  specimens  of  chaste  unostentatious  elocution. 
Such  are  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  enuncia- 
tion, that  the  attentive  and  delii'hted  hearer,  loses 


Mathematicks  and  French. 
Mathematicks  and  French. 


Walter  B.  Guion,  of 

Mississippi. 
David   M.  Farrelly, 

of  Penn. 

In  our  next,  if  wc  can  find  room,  we  shall  give  a 
sketch  of  the  studies,  and,  as  opportunity  occurs, 
some  specimens  of  the  examination  of  the  first  class 
on  civil  engineering. 


jCPThe  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  meet  at  Waverly,  the  resi- 
dence of  George  Howard,  Esq.,  on  TImrsdaxj,  21s( 
Jubj,  and  not  on  the  14th,  as  contemplated. 


FRXCSS  CURRENT. 


ARTICLES. 


ICF"  Valuable  Importations.— The  editor  learns 
that  Col.  Powel  has  imported  some  fine  Southdown 
not'a  word  nor  a  sy41able;  but  in  a  southern  latitude  I  sheep,  and  has  ordered  more  of  that,  and  of  the 
his  manner  would,  perhaps,  be  thought  too  circum- 1  i«ie,v  Leicester  breed,  in  addition  to  a  ["ortion  of  the 
spect  and  guarded.  We  should  say  he  was  better; flock  in  France,  of  which  Mr.  Brown,  our  minister, 
qualified  by  the  happiest  use  of  great  learning,  to  en-  j  had,  at  the  desire  of  his  brother,  conveyed  informa- 
lighten  a  select  body  than  to  arouse  and  animate  a;tion  to  Col.  P.  through  Mr.  Carey.  We  understand 
popular  one.  If  his  pure  patriotism  and  profound  there  is  now  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  exportation  of 
erudition,  were  kindled  up  and  imi)elled  by  a  duejhreeding  sheep  from  England.    Col.  Powel  has  pur 


portion  of  southern  fire,  he  «ould  gain  by  the  power 
of  increased  velocity,  more  than  would  be  lost  by 
any  little  irregularity  of  motion.  Hoivever,  we  must 
not  carp  at  fruit  that  we  cannot  reach. 

For  the  present  we  shall  tivke  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject by  subjoining  the 

List  of  the  five  Cadets,  distinguished  in  eurh  class,  at 
the  Examination  in  June,  1825 — and  lelto  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  have  tlicir  names  enrolled  on  the  Jlr- 
my  Register. 


chased  Mr.  Champion's  celebrated  heifer  "Miss 
Points,"  and  expects  her,  with  others  of  great  value, 
in  November  next,  in  time  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Cattle  Show. 


per. 


bbl. 

bush 
bbl 


lb. 

:;5ib 

bush 


Sludies  ill  which  eai:h  Cii'lct  pav- 
ticiilarlv  c\c-flleil. 


First  Class. 
Alexander  D.  Bache, 
of  Penn. 


Peter  McMartin,  of 

N.  York. 
Alex'r  H.  Bowman,  of 

Pennsylvania. 
Thompson  S.  Brown. 

of  N.  York. 
Daniel    S.   Donelson 
of  Tennessee. 
Seeojid  Class. 
Wm.  H.  C.  Bartlett, 

of  JNIississippi. 
Thomas  S.  T^nss,  of 

Vermont. 
William  Bryant,    of 

Virginia. 
Thomas  J.  Cram,  of 

N.  Hampshire. 
Charles   G.    Ridgely. 
of  Delaware. 
Tliird  Class. 
W^ilham  Maynadier, 

ofDist  Col. 
Lucien   J.  Bibb,    of 

Kentucky. 
Ebenezer  S.  Sibley. 

of  Michigan. 
Pierce  B.  Anderson, 

of  Tennessee. 
John  Child,  of  Massa- 
sachusetts. 
Fourth  Class. 
Hugh  %V.  Mercer,  of 

Virginia. 
VVm.  P.N.Fitzgerald, 

of  N.  Vork. 
Albert  E.  Church,  of 
Connecticut. 


Mathematicks,  French,Natu- 
ral  Philosophy,  Drawing, 
Engineering,  Chymistry, 
Mineralogy,  Geography 
Histor)',  and  Tactics. 

Mathematicks,  &c.,  as  above. 


Mathematicks,  &.c.,  as  above. 
Mathematicks,  &c.,  as  above. 
Matliematicks,  &.c  ,  as  above. 


Fine  Fruit. — Within  the  last  Aveek  there  has 
been  presented  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer an  apricot  from  the  garden  of  John  \Villis,  Esq. 
and  gooseberries  from  that  of  JNIajor  Isaac  M'Kini, 
so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  size  and  quality  of 
such  fruit,  as  really  to  excite  a  doubt,  at  first  sight. 
to  what  species  of  fruit  they  belonged.  The  apri- 
cot measured  in  its  largest  circumference  7  3-8  inch- 
es. The  gooseberries  between  3  and  4  inches,  and 
weighed  half  an  ounce  each. 

Mr.  Willis  calls  his  the  true  Roman  apricot,  and 
says  he  has  sixty  trees  for  sale. 

Tobacco. — John  Lee,  of  Frederick  county,  sold 
one  hhd.  at  jS.45— four  at  §30— and  four  at  $18  per 
hundred.  Red  and  yellow  tobacco  still  in  good  de- 
mand; none  in  market. 

Amount  of  inspections  in  the  three  state  ware- 
houses lor  the  last  Aveek,  viz: 

Warehouse  No.  1,     ....     150  hhds. 

2,  .     .     .     .     127 

3,  .     .     .     .     108—385. 


WHOLESALE.! 


from 


Natural  Philosophy,  Chymis- 
try and  Drawing. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chymis- 
try and  Drawing. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chymis- 
try and  Drawing. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chyrais 
try  and  Drawing. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chy 
mislry. 

Mathematicks  and  French. 

Mathematicks,  French,  and 

Drawing. 
Mathematicks  and  French. 

Mathematicks  and  French. 

Jilathematicks,  French,  and 
Drawing. 

Mathematicks  and  French. 

Mathematicks  and  French. 

Mathematicks  and  French. 


PUBLIC  SALE,  AT  BOSTON.  OF  SAXON 
SHEEP. 

On  Tliursday,  Mth  July,  nest,  at  9  o'clock,  at  Brigh- 
ton, near  Boston,  opposite  the  seat  of  Samuel  W.  Pome- 
roy,  Esq.,  the  entire  floclc  of  Saxony  SHEEP,  imported 
per  barque  Bramin,  consisting  of  81  Rams,  5"  Ewes, 
and  29  Lambs.  These  Sheep  were  selected  with  great 
care  during  the  whole  of  the  last  winter,  and  no  pains 
or  expense  were  spared  to  procure  the  very  best  sheep 
from  the  electoral  as  well  as  from  private  flocks,  it  hav- 
ing appeared  from  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  that 
none  but  the  very  finest  animals  eould  be  sold  with  pro- 
fit. The  owners  are  confident  that  another  flock,  equal- 
ly select,  eould  not  possibly  be  procured  from  th»t 
country. 

Samples  of  the  wool  from  each  Sheep  will  be  exhi- 
bited until  the  day  of  sale,  by  Messrs.  Peter  Reinsen  & 
Co.,  Hanover  square,  New  York;  l)y  Messrs.  J.  U.  &A. 
Whitney,  Northampton,  and  at  the  office  of 

COOLIDGE,  POOR  &  HEAD,  Auct'rs. 
Boston,  June  25,  1825. 


BKEF,  Baltimore  Prime,  bbl. 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  .  lb. 
COFFEE,  W.l.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland,  .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
C.\NDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .   . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White 

do.       Red,     .... 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .  . 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed, 
Beans,  White,  .  . 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  .   I  ton 

HOGS'  LARD, |  lb 

LEATHER,  Seal,  best. 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried,  bbl, 

N.\ILS,  8o20d IB. 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar,    bbl 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  .     gal 

Linseed,   

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess,    bbl 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 
PLASTER,  cargo  price,     ton 

POTATOES, bush 

RICE,  fresh, c.lb. 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White,    lb 

do.  Brown 

WHISKEY,  1  St  proof,   .     gal, 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White,  c.lb 
do.        Brown 
Louisiana,    .... 

Loaf, lb. 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  . 
Ginger,  Ground, 

Mace, 

Nutmegs,.    .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  ....    bush 

Ground  Alum,  . 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  ....     cwt 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P.    gal 

do.         Sicily, 

Lisbon, 

Claret, doz. 

Port,  first  quality,   .  .     ga! 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bi'd    lb. 
do.        crossed. 
Common,  Country, 
Skinners'  or  Pulled 
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AaXlZOVLTURE. 


REPLY  TO  COL.   PICKERING  ON  NATIVE 
CATTLE,  &c.— No.  3. 

Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Penn.  .^s^icultural  Societtj. 

Dear  Sir, 

Col.  Pickering  quotes  Major  Rudd's  assertion. 
that  "if  tlie  improved  short  horns  were  e^  ery  where 
disseminated,  tlie  produce  of  beef,  on  a  ti^^'ea  ex- 
tent of  land,  would  be  nearly  doubled;  that  tlicy 
yield  about  8  or  9  pounds  of  butter  per  week;  that, 
in  form  and  handling,  they  are  a  perfect  contrast  to 

they  consume  less 


have  given  an  elaborate  and  amusing  account  of 
tlie  tricks  of  accomplished  sheep  stealers,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed:  but,  it  would  not  hear  upon  Major 
Uudd,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  leisure,  and  zial, 
who  has  plea^u^e  in  doing  good;  whose  geiierosily 
may  be  apparent  in  allowing  access  to  his  m ilcs,  or 
in  giving  away  calves;  whilst,  as  a  man  of  business, 
he  demands  the  value  of  that  which,  bj'  llie  pur- 
chaser, is  sought." 

His  vanity,  though  humble,  may  be  elated  v.ith 
his  success  as  a  farmer;  and,  after  having  rambled 
abroad,  he  may  vaunt  over  the  superiority  of  his 
ox  or  his  cow,  whilst  liis  disregard  of  high  employ, 
makes  him  happy  in  retirement,  and  tranquil  ifi 
obscure. 

Col.  Melli.sh  was  a  chivahous  soldier,  regardless 


the  old  breed;  that  he  believe 

food;  and  that,  for  the  general  purposes  of  countries!  o' his  person  and  his  purse,  munificent  in  all  his 
where  beef  is  in  great  demand,  they  are,  beyond  oJi  pursuits,  so  elevated  by  liis  position  above  all  sordid 
doubt,  the  best."  Icdculation,  and.  so  far  removed,  by  his  fortune,  from 

That  beef  is  in  great  demand  in  New  England' tie  desire  of  paltry  gain,  through  the  sale  of  a  bull 
and  in  all  the  Atlantic  states,  is  too  evident  to  re-|oi  a  ealf,  that  no  man  who  knew  him,  or  who  could 
quire  illustration.  And  if  its  amount,  as  Major  Rudd;  neasure  the  haliits  of  the  persons  amongst  whom  he 
asserts,  would  be  nearly  doubled,  by  the  early  ma-] noved,  could  suspect  him  of  objects  other  than 
"turity  of  a  race,  which,  in  three  years,  atlord  as  muchltiose  of  general  improvement,  connected  with  the 


weight  upon  the  same  food,  as  most  others  in  six 
years,  their  great  value  as  dairy  cattle  should  not 
alone  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  product  of  butter  depends  upon  the  jiroper- 
ties  of  the  cow,  the  quantify  and  quality  of  food,  the 
care,  skill,  and  intentions  of  the  person  by  whom  it 
is  made.  It,  in  common  with  all  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, is  influenced  by  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed;  but,  it  is  afi'ected  by  chymical  causes: 
the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere — the  shape  of  the 
milk-pan— even  by  "the  dexteritj'  of  finger  in  skim- 
ming the  cream."  The  quantity  may  be  increased 
if  the  quality  be  not  regarded;  the  weight  must  be 
augmented  if  the  buttermilk,  as  in  New  England, 
be  not  well  expressed,  and  salt  be  profusely  supplied. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter  are  not  the 


atvancement  of  his  tenantry,  or  the  interests  of  his 
CQintry,  which  may  stimulate  a  private  gentleman 
01  a  farmer  in  his  quiet  path,  with  as  much  steadi- 
ntss  and  force,  as  if  he  were  struggling  in  the  race 
fo'  popularity,  or  contending  for  distinction  among 
(jiblic  men. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  Col.  Pickering  should 
renark,  '-no  mere  farmer  in  England  can  find  his 
aciount  in  giving  450  dollars  a  piece  for  cows  and 
liefers,  to  compose  his  dairy."  In  this,  as  in  many 
ofthe  opinions  which  this  venerable  gentleman  has 
exiressed,  I  most  cordially  agree;  but,  a  "mere 
fanner"  may  find  it  profitable,  in  conjunction  with 
111.  neighbours  to  purchase  a  bull  for  the  use  of 
l'.;ir  stock,  and  to  employ  two  or  three  thorough 
bfid  cows,  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand,  and  to 


best  tests  of  the  richness  of  the  milk,  much  less  o/'/.-ve  the  means  of  changing  the  sO-eam^  as  it  is 
the  propcrtioa  of  the  COW,  unlcss  a  Comparative  es-  railed,  of  the  blood.  Thus,  whilst  his  own  stock  is 
timate  be  made  by  the  same  person,  in  the  samelimproved,  his  expenditures  are  returned  by  occa- 
manner,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  at  various  sional  sales,  and  by  the  perquisites  received  for  the 


times.  The  secretion  and  the  quality  of  the  milU 
are  affected  by  the  state  of  the  animal  s  health,  ty 
the  operation  of  external  causes,  even  by  haish 
treatment  or  fright. 

It  has  not  been  contended  by  me,  nor  by  any^d 
Tocate  of  improved  short  horns,  that  the  sele-tion 
made  by  Major  Rudd  was,  from  the  strain  most 
valued  for  dairy  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  al'iough 
his  cows  aUbrd  from  8  to  9  pounds  of  buter  per 
week,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  pioduct  of 
the  Oakes'  cow  when  she  was  not  forced  it  is  well 
known  that  he  regarded  what  are  called,  cechnieally, 
the  grazing,  rather  than  the  dairy  tribi,  of  Colling's 
stock. 

The  early  maturity  of  improved  short  horns  has 
been  evinced  in  so  many  instances  and  published  in 
so  many  books,  that  I  should  exhaust  your  patience, 
if  I  were  to  quote  the  long  records  of  British  writers 
and  cattle  show  reports.  I  will  state  a  few  which 
have  occurred  in  England,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
authenticate,  b}  evidence  which  would  be  received 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  facts  which  I  shall  relate 
in  regard  to  some  animals  reared  upon  my  own 
farm. 

Col.  Pickering  alleges,  that  "Major  Rudd  became 
the  purchaser  of  CoHing's  stock,  with  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  view  of  becoming  what  Mr.  Colling 
had  been ,  a  breeder  of  cattle  for  the  prifit  to  be  derived 
from  tlie  sates."  His  having  given  high  prices,  with 
a  view  to  profit — his  views  having  been  realized — 
his  profits  continued,  by  high  prices  still  obtained, 
cannot  be  brought  in  evidence,  that  his  judgment 
was  unsound,  or  that  the  cattle  were  not  good. 

\V  e  have  had  from  "the  ingenious  Mr.  Marshall" 
a  long  list  of  the  plans  of  knavish  sheep  breeders, 
"thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago."  He  might,  no  doubt, 
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services  of  the  male 

A  large  landholder  may  find  it  advantageous  to 
purchase  bulls  and  cows,  to  breed  calves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  tenantry,  and,  through  their  prosperity, 
to  augment,  ultimately,  his  own  gain. 

The  improved  short  horns  must  be  an  extraordi- 
nary race,  if  some  dozens  of  marquises,  barons, 
baronets,  and  scores  of  country  gentlemen,  with  the 
disfinguished  Mr.  Curwen  at  their  head,  become 
'■professed  breeders  for  projit." 

John  Bull,  although  not  so  acute,  in  our  estima- 
tion, as  brother  Jonathan,  that  extraordinary  being, 
whom  I  have  always  considered  the  most  ellicient 
and  useful  of  the  race,  is  not  quite  so  stupid  and 
absurd  as  to  be  humbugged  upon  the  matter  of  his 
boast,  "old  English  roast  beef,"  by  the  tricks  of 
noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  who  sacrifice  thou- 
sands ibr  his  gratification,  who  pay  millions  for  pub- 
lic improvement,  whose  wealth,  consequence,  and 
pride  rest  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  tenantry,  and 
tlie  value  and  extent  of  their  land. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

Extract  from  a  communication,  made  by  hi.'  Excellen- 
cy Levi  Lincoln,  governor  of  MassacUn-.^tts — prcsi- 
dent  of  the  Worcester  county  Jigriculturul  Society. 

(Memoirs  Pcnn.  Agricul.  Societj,  p.  14.) 
"Upon  the  subject  of  Denton's  progeny,  1  should 
fear  to  write  to  any  one  less  observing  and  sanguine 
than  yourself.     With  nineteen  of  them,  of  different 


•  I  do  not  deny,  that  some  of  the  profssimiat  breeders, 
of  England,  whose  names  we  hear,  and  whose  short 
horns  we  see,  are  oocaiionallj  exorbitant,  and  often 
unfair. 


grades  and  age.s,  in  my  possession,  I  can  safely  say. 
that  my  most  confident  anticipations  have  been  en- 
tirely answered.  I  have  now  seven  heifers  in  mil!:, 
four  of  them  :!  years,  and  three  2  years  old;  an<I 
tor  richness  in  qualify  and  abundance  in  quantity, 
they  are  not  excelled  by  the  very  best  cous  of  any 
Uf^e,  of  the  nfitive  .stock.  A  heifi;r  of  A  j'cars,  witji 
her  second  calf,  has  not  been  dry  since  she  dropped 
her  first,  having  given  four  quarts  on  the  morning 
of  her  second  calving. 

'•Next  to  the  Merino  sheep,  I  consider  the  intro 
duetion  of  the  short  horns,  in  the  blood  of  Denton. 
as  the  richest  acquisition  to  the  country  which  agri- 
eulture  has  received.  For  the  dairy  and  the  stall 
I  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  their  preemi- 
nence. From  n:y  three  years  old  hcifeis  I  have 
calves  of  the  most  promising  uppearance,  and  great- 
ly cxcelhng  any  I  have  before  s.een.  One  of  the 
heifers  gives  from  1(5  to  20  quarts  of  the  richest 
milk,  by  the  day,  since  calving;  the  other  a  little 
less,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  in  milk 
continually  for  more  than  a  year;  but  her  milk  is  in 
no  degree  inferior  in  quality.  The  last  season  she 
gave  eleven  quarts  at  a  milking,  with  grass  only, 
and  this  not  unfrequently.  They  keep  as  easily  as 
the  native  stock,  and  are  as  hardy.  I  have  this 
year  a  three-fourths  heifer  calf  from  a  half  blood  of 
Denton  by  Admiral,  the  famous  bull  sent  out  by  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin  last  year,  to  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  two  others  by  the  celebrated 
bull  '-Calebs"  on  Denton's  half  blood.  They  are 
fine  promising  animals,  although  in  no  respect  sujie- 
rior  to  the  three  fourths  of  Denton.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  this  stock  for  lab.)ur, 
never  having  altered  but  one  of  the  males.  I  can 
not,  however,  perceive  any  reason  to  doubt  their 
value  ill  this  particular.  Their  form  indicates  great 
power,  and  they  have  much  quietness  and  dociiily.  • 

r\  .:,-5  Charles  .A.  Barnitz,  Esq. 

York,  Penn.,  May  ■2'id,  ISiJ, 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  , 

Dear  .Si.;, 

Knowing  the  great  interest  you  feel  in  all  things 
relating  to  our  slock  of  cattle,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  inform  you  of  the  flattering  prospects  1  have  in 
the  increasing  excellence  of  the  Improved  Dur- 
ham Short  Herns,  which  were  obtained  last  spring. 
Yorkshire  was  nine  months,  and  Hebe  fifteen 
months  old,  when  they  were  procured;,  I  have  now 
had  them  one  year,  and  their  improvement  in 
size  and  beauty  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  known  in  this  county.  V\'e  have  a 
rich  vallej',  highly  cultivated,  extending  through 
York  countv.  and  almost  every  farmer  has  one  or 
two  choice  cows  of  the  native  stock,  which  he  con- 
siders of  a  superior  kind;  but  from  all  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  own  examination,  (and  I  have  taken 
piiins  in  the  matter,)  as  well,  from  what  I  hear,  they 
fall  far  short  of  Hebe  in  beauty,  size,  shape,  and 
other  points  of  value.  Early  last  summer  1  obtain- 
ed from  a  neighbouring  fanner  a  beautiful  heifer 
of  the  native  stock,  of  the  finest  shape  and  pro- 
mise, and  ofthe  same  age  wilh  Hebe.  I  kept  tliein 
together  upon  (he  same  fee<l  until  new  year,  u  hen 
the  difference  was  so  great,  that  allowing  for  a 
small  original  difl'erence  in  size,  Hebe  appeared  at 
least  two  years  ahead  in  improvement  Yorkshire 
is  an  uneoiriuionly  fine  animal,  and  although  not 
tivo  years  old,  has  the  weight  and  size  of  the  best 
common  bulls  at  five  years  old.  The  great  breadth 
and  perfect  symmetry  of  his  frame  is  most  extraor- 
dinary; his  skin  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  hair  al- 
most as  fine  as  fur,  and  his  fine  handling  shows  an 
elasticity,  ivhieh  in  the  course  of  anol  her  year  will 
advance  him  to  the  first  rank  of  Hue  animals. 

Our  farmers,  who  generally  know  the  leading 
points  of  gooil  stock,  have  formeil  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  this  breed,  and  all  agree  on  the  great  impor- 
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tai'ce  ol  f-xl.  iuii.,;<  Uieni  as  rapidly  as  possible.— 
The  "reat  difficulty  of  obtaining  tliem,  and  the  high 
prices  they  command,  will  lor  some  years  ret_ard 
the  progress  of  the  full  blood;  but  even  the  hall 
blood,  which  almost  every  farmer  may  obtain,  must 
make  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  course  ol  two 
or  three  years. 

The  calves  got  by  Yorkshire  when  he  was  only  a 
year  old,  from  common  cows,  indicate  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  breed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A 
heifer  calf,  got  by  him  on  a  common  cow,  was  late- 
ly sold  for  $20,  when  common  calves  of  the  same 
age  and  best  appearance,  will  not  command  five 
dollars. 

I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  your  exertions  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  our  farm  stocks,  may  be  re- 
warded as  well  in  value  as  in  what  I  know  to  be 
much  more  gratifying  to  you,  the  satisfaction  of 
contributing  so  largely  to  the  substantial  wealth  and 
comfort  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  serv't. 

CHAS.  A.  BARNITZ 


averaged  43  lbs.  per  month,  and  Mr.  White's  heifer 
nearly  32  lbs.  per  month."  Difference  in  favour  of 
the  slwrt  ham  heifer  more  than  one-third. 


Extract  from  the  letter  from  Mr.  Harvey,  a  profess- 
ed breeder  of  Heieford  euUle,  acknowledging  -Hhe 
superiority  of  Short  Honu  over  tdl  oiliers,  and  that 
the  Herefords  stood  second." 
To  t'e  tditor  of  die  British  Farmers'  Clr.onicle. 
Sjr_  Mburgh,  nec.2l,\S24. 

It  having  appeared  in  several  papers  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  gain  three  prizes  at  the  late  Smithfield 
cattle  show,  I  beg  you  will  have'  the  goodness  to 
contradict  it;  for  I  assure  you,  the  superiority  of 
the  short-horned  cattle  oyer  all  others,  was  most 
conspicuous.  The  Herefords  stood  second,  Sec. 
Signed,  ROB.  C.  HARVEY. 


From  E.  Wolcott,  Esq.,  a  skilful  practical  farmer, 
ivho  resides  in  the  district  lehei-ein  the  Dcvomof 
imported  blood  are  loell  known. 

East  Iflnckor,  Conn.,  June  17,  1825. 
Since  my  return  from  my  very  agreeable  journey 
to  the  south,  I  have  made  particular  inquiry  respect- 
ing four  remarkable  oxen  which  have  been  fattened 
on  this  part  of  the  country.  The  first,  was  the 
Connecticut  ox,  which  was  slaughtered  in  Boston  in 
the  year  1809.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  E.  Wolcott, 
and  fattened  by  Mr.  Aaron  Bissell,  both  of  tWs 
town.  His  colour  was  mostly  white,  with  black  *r 
dark  brown  spots  on  his  neck,  shoulders  and  sidk 
He  was  a  beautiful  animal,  and  resembled  more  tie 
Improved  Short  Horn  breed  than  any  ox  I  hafe 
ever  seen.  He  was  kept  several  months  in  Bostin 
for  exhibition,  during  wliich  time  he  is  supposed lo 
have  lost  considerably  in  weight.  Wlien  killed,  Hs 
round  weight  was  'il88  lbs. 

Mr.  Wolcott,  who  bred  him,  informs  me  that  is 
grandsire  was  an  imported  bull,  but  he  doesiot 
know  of  what  breed.  Since  the  period  mentioriid 
above.  Col.  Abel  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  Massaclu- 
setts,  has  bred  and  fattened  three  cxtraordini  ry 
oxen.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  pe- 
cise  weights.  Two  of  them  were  larger  than  the  C  n- 
nccticut  ox,  but  neither  of  them  of  equal  symre- 
try.  All  of  these,  as  Col.  Cliapin  informed  me,  e- 
scended  from  the  bull  imported  hyMr.  Gore.  Thse 
facts,  I  think,  sir,  go  to  show,  that  "the  finist 
cattle"  of  New  England  have  been  derived  fr||m 
bulls  of  recent  importation 


and  Improved  Herefords,  to  arrive  at  great  weights, 
although  when  in  "store  condition,"  they  appear 
comparatively  small. 

Philadelphia  county — Turnpike   Scales  Gate  JVb.  1, 

December  27,  1824. 
Mr.    Powel's   bull   calf  weighs  this  day  when   10 


Extract  from  the  "British  Farmers'  Chronicle ,"  il th 
December,  1824. 
"Sir  Charles  Morgan's  Cattle  Show.— This 
exhibition  took  place  on  tlie  2 1st  inst.  Nobvith- 
standing  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  meeting,  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  intense  curiosity  which  was 
universally  entertained,  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
long  pending  contest  for  usefulness  and  excellence, 
betw'een  the  Improved  Short  Horns  and  Herefords, 
promoted  an  assemblage  of  agriculturists  more  nu- 
merous t'lan  had  been  witnessed  on  any  former  oc- 
casion. Twice  had  this  question  been  already  con- 
tested; in  the  first  year,  favourably  to  the  short 
horns;  in  the  second,  no  decision  had  been  made, 
and  curiosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pilch  re- 
specting this,  the  third. 

"Premiums  were  awarded  for  the  best  bulls  and 
heifers  of  the  North  Devon,  Short  Horn,  Heixford 
and  Glamorganshire  breeds.  A  sweepstakes  for  the 
best  bull  of  any  breed,  -intended  to  bring  all  the  pre- 
vious winners  together,'  was  most  numerously  con- 
tested, and  (vas  won  by  the  Rev.  H.  Berry's  improv- 
ed sliart  horn  hull  Wharfdale,  sixteen  months  old,  by 
Mr.  Bates'  Enchanter  and  IMr.  Whitaker's  Miranda 
'beating  the  field.' 

"The  sweepstakes  of  ten  guineas  each,  five  sub- 
scribers, for  the  best  yearling  heifer,  was  won  by 
Mr.  Champion's  improved  short  horn  heifer,  aged  17 
months,  heating  the  Hereford  heifer  aged  20  months.  | 
"Mr.  Champion's  heifer  measured  in  girth  behind 
the  fore  legs  6  feet  7  indies;  in  length  from  the  fore 
upper  corner  of  the  shoulder  blade- bone  to  the  hind- 
most point  of  tlie  rump.  .0  feet.  The  given  weight 
by  this  admeasurement,  is  52  stones  of  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone.  (728  lbs.)  Mr.  White's  heifer  measured  in 
the  same  way,  in  girth  6  feet  1  inch;  in  length  6  feet; 
and  by  a  similar  calculation,  her  given  weight  was 
45  stones,  (630  lbs.)  From  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, it  appears  that  Mr.  Champion  s  heiler  nearly 


months,  12  days  old,  -      "-         -        1  1,022  lbs. 

Cow  4  years  old,         .         .         .         -        \,&\Q   " 
"  Virginia  6  years  old,  -        -        -  i,309   " 

Bull  calf.  Defiance,  weighs  this  day, 

(January  28,)  when  6  mo.  20  days  old,  665  " 
Heifer,  Coquette,  114  months,  -  -  798  " 
Cow  6  years  old,        -        -        -        -       1,648   " 

Dimensions  given  to  prove  that  animals  which  are 
not  large,  weigh  heavily  when  well  formedr — 
Virginia,  6  years  old: 

From  the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  extreme  end  ol 

the  rump,  -  -  -  -■  6  ft.  24  in. 
From  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 

ground,  -  -  -  -  -  4  «  34  « 
From  the  bottom  of  the  belly  to  the 

ground,         -         -         -         -         -      1  "  94  •/ 

This  cow  is  not  larger  than  many  of  the  native 
cows  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Curwen  states,  that  his 
stock  from  which  she  is  derived,  are  comparatively 
"diminutive;"  yet  when  in  merely  store  condition, 
she  weighed  1309  pounds. 

Defiance,  6  mo.  20  days  old. 
From  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 

ground,    -        -        -        -        -         3  ft.  6i  in. 
From  the  brisket  to  the  ground,      -       1  "   8i  " 
From  the  horns  to  the  extreme  end  of 

the  rump,  -  -  -  -  -  3  "  14  " 
From  the  shoulder  to  the  root  of  the 

horns,        -        -        -        -        -        i       -a 
Circumference   immediately   behind 

the  fore  legs,         .         -         -         - 
\Diameter  of  bone  under  his  knee,     - 

This  calf  had  not  been  forced.    It  is  not  his  meie 
wcig\,t,  but  the  smallness  of  offal,  and  bis  weight  m 


10 

2 


With  regard  to  the  cattle  of  our  country  cafed 

"native,"  I  believe  the  best  are  to  be  found  in  fce 

vallies  of  the  New  England  rivers,  and  in  the  welt 

em  parts  of  tho  etate  of  New  York.     These  haW 

been  familiar  to  me  for  many  years.     I  have  seei 

the  imported  Devons,  both  in  Connecticut  and  -'^^«-|  ";'%';tio;\;'hini"z;";';vhich  are  worthy  of  remark. 
■yland,   and  have   never  had  b^t.oncoP'n'O",.^^^!,!!,,  bone,  and  fat,  are  often  found  without  the  due 

Iroportion  of  flesh. 


them,  which  is,  that  they  are  inferior  to  our  native 

In  January  last,  I  journeyed  to  Vermont,  and  saw 
the  descendants  of  the  Holstein  (Short  Horns,)  cat- 
tle, imported  by  Wm.  Jarvis,  Esq.,  about  fourteen 
years  ago.  Satisfied  of  the  excellence  of  this  stock, 
I  purchased  of  Mr.  Jarvis  a  few  heifers.  In  March, 
I  travelled  into  Massachusetts,  and  saw  the  import- 
ed bulls  Denton,  Ccelebs,  and  Admiral,  of  the  Im- 
proved Durham  Short  Horn  breed,  and  many  of 
their  progeny.  Recently  I  have  seen  more  of  the 
same  breed  in  your  possession,  and  in  Baltimore; 
and  should  think  no  lover  of  fine  cattle  could  see 
them,  without  acknowledging  their  excellence — 
How  fully  I  am  persuaded  of  their  superiority  over 
any  other  breed  of  neat  cattle,  y«u  may  well  kndW 
by  the  price  I  paid  for  a  young  male  of  pure  liloub. 

With  sentiments  of  much  respect  and  esteem,  I 
am   sir.  your  most  obed't  humble  serv't, 

(Signed)  E.  WOLCOTT. 

John  Hare  Powel.Es^., 

Corns.  Sec'ry  of  the  Pemi.  Jlgi-ic.  Soc'ij. 


2  ft. 
1  " 

7  " 
1 


1^ 

44 

9i  ' 


in. 


1       9    "" 

Her  weiglit 


Extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest  breeders 
in  England— Yorkshire,  March  25,  1825. 

"I  have  declined  breeding,  &.c.  I  have  nothing 
left  worth  your  notice.  The  best  Short  Horns  are 
all  true  in  their  form,  and  well  calculated  for  the 
yoke,  their  step  being  Jir»i  and  good." 

Improved  ShortHorns  are  of  various  sizes;  weight 
is  not  always  determined,  by  the  height  and  circum- 
ference of  the  animal,  especially  when  in  a  lean 
state.  Compactness  of  form  accompanied  by  lengUi, 
of  the  hind,  and  depth  of  the  fore  quarters,  with  the 
property  of  carrying  yics/i  without,  as  well  as  fat,  or 


Lady,  3  years. 
Acfoss  the  hips,         -        -        -        - 
AclQss  the  end  of  the  rump, 
Frou  the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  end 

of  the  rump,  -  -  - 
FromUie  hip  to  the  same  point. 
From  the  root  of  the  horn  to  the 

shouHer,         -        -        -         "       " 
Diaraetei  of  the  bone  under  the  knee. 

This  is  a  very  large  cow  of  her  age. 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  other  cows,  whose  weights  are  given,  had 
been  reduced  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  m 
order  that  they  might  calve  safely. 

The   foregoing   weiglits    and    dimensions,   >vere  ^ 
ascertained  in  ray  presence.     1  have  traced  the  ages 
of  the   animals  bred  at  Powelton,  by  reference  to 
the  Fold-Book.  JOHN  P.  MILNOR. 

Improved  Short  Horns  are  not  "o  stock  entiiely 
new;"  some  of  tliem  can  be  traced,  without  a  flaw 
in  the  pedigree,  by  the  names,  to  17?7.  (See  Herd 
Book  p.  68.) 


Frmn  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Improved  Short  Horm, 
and  their  pretensions,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry, 
hiverpool,  1824. 

To  the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  separating  the" 
counties  of  Durham  and  York,  reference  is  to  be 
'  had  for  an  account  of  the  originals  of  the  Improved 
Short  Horns.  There  upwards  of  eigt.ly  yea^s  ago, 
existed  a  breed  of  cattle,  (for  a  description  ol  whicU 
the  author  is  indebted  to  an  old  and  celebratea 
breeder  now  hving,)  in  colour  resembling  what  19 


property  ol  carrying^«s/i  wiinoui,  as  wen  as  lai.u.    u.c^>.^.   ..>- ^".  l'"  j  „r  ,i,p,  nrpspntdav 

i-proof ''  within,  causes  both  Improved  Short  Homs,l  called  the  improved  breed  of  the  present  day 
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From  all  the  information  which  can  be  collected, 
.it  appears  that  the  breed  of  cattle  thus  described, 
was  crossed  with,  and  probably  improved  by  impor- 
tations from  the  continent. 

Several  spirited  individuals  at  that  early  period, 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
York,  and  amongst  others,  Sir  William  St.  Quintin, 
of  Scanipston,  imported  cow.i  and  bulls  from  Hol- 
land. In  due  time  tlie  produce  of  these  animals  vras 
more  widely  diilused  and  crossed  with  the  best 
stocks  of  the  country,  which  possessed  the  same 
characteristics,  became  distinguished  as  the  Tees- 
water  Short  Horns,  uniting  in  a  wonderful  degree 
good  grazing  and  dairy  qualities.  (See  Bailey's  Sur- 
vey of  Durham.) 

Thus  much  for  the  Teeswater  cattle,  the  originals 
of  the  Improved  Short  Horns.  From  this  breed 
Mr.  Charles  Colling  selected  his  original  stock. 

The  milking  properties  having  been  estaWhshed 
by  the  instances  given  from  Mr.  VVhitaker's  stock, 
it  but  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  as  grazing  stock, 
the  Improved  Short  Horns  are  unequalled.  But  a 
Tery  few  cases  shall  be  selected  of  the  great  number 
which  could  be  adduced: 
'1822.  An  ox  4i  years  old,  four  quarters 

weighed 1S90  lbs. 

Tallow, 350 

2240 


1816.  A  steer  20  mo.  old,  fow  quarters. 
Tallow, 


861 
106 

967 


1817.  A  steer  3  years,  S  mo.  old,  four  qrs.    1484 
Tallow, 168 

1652 

1822.  A  steer,  3  years  old,  four  quarters.     1493 
Tallow,       210 

nof 

■■'     A  steer,  2  years  old,  four  quarters,     1  u6 
Tallow,       ,      179 

1335 
Sir  Charles  Morgan's  4  years  old  ox,  >y  Furioso, 
four  quarters  weighed  2058  lbs. 

Major  Rudd,  of  Marton,  obtained  ^he  premium 
offered  by  the  Cleveland  Agricidturil  Society,  in 
1811,  for  the  best  steer  under  three  years  old,  fed 
on  tegelublefood,  vieaning  hay,  grum,  or  roots.  The 
weight  of  his  four  quarters,  when  3  years  and  13 
days  old,  the  time  he  was  slaughtered,  1344  lbs. 

A  6  years  old  ox,  bred  by  Sir  Rowland  Wynne, 
slaughterednn  1808,  weighed     ....     2366  lbs. 
TaUow,    .     .     375 

2741 
^  Rufus,  a  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  after  serv- 
ing in  his  fourth  season  the  extraordinary  number  ol 
150  cows,  was  slaughtered,  having  been  fed  four 
months — his  four  quarters  weighed  .  .  1,708  lbs 
Tallow, 168 


1,876 


Mr.  Champion's  bull  Aid-de-camp,  weighed  alive, 
when  22  months  old, 1851 /is. 

Miss  Points,*  by  Aid-de-camp,  bred  by  Mr.  Cham 
pion,  when  17  months  old,  if  killed,  her  quarters 
would  have  weighed,  according  to  the  rule  esta- 
blished at  the  Tredegar  Show,     ....     lis  lbs. 


*NoTE — This  heifer  has  been  pjrrhased  by  Mr.  Pow- 
el,  and  will  cost  $700  l)y  the  time  she  gets  here  in  No- 
TCTsber — E».  Am.  FiRMEr. 


NATURE  AND  REASON  HARMONIZED  IN 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

By  the  late  John  Lorain. 

[To  recommend  more  eflectually  the  work  notic- 
ed in  No.  7,  entitled  "Nature  and  Reason  Harmo 
nized,"  we  now  e.\tract  another  article  "on  barns, 
cattle  sheds,  barracks,  and  hay  savers.  On  the  dif- 
ferent ways  by  which  cattle  are  fed  and  sheltered 
through  the  winter."  The  whole  work  contains  563 
pages,  written  with  uncommon  practical  ability,  on 
agricultural  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.] 

BOOK    III. CHAPTER    XXXV. 

On  bams,  cattle  sheds,  barracks,  and  buy  savers.     On 

the  different  ways  by  which  cattle  are  fed  aw!  shcl 

tered  through  the  winter. 

Enough  has  been  already  sakl  on  expensive  barns 
md  dwelling  houses.  The  best  mode  of  forming 
and  conducting  cattle  yards,  has  been  also  ex- 
plained. 

A  small  bam  is  necessary,  for  threshing  and  vari- 
ous other  purposes.  It  costs  but  litde  labour  or  money 
to  erect  a  barn  without  the  aid  of  a  nail,  or  a  particle 
A'  iron,  where  timber  is  a  drug,  if  light  round  tim- 
ber be  selected  for  the  logs  that  form  the  walls. — 
This  course,  therefore,  should  be  invariably  pursued 
in  recent  settlements,  where  labour,  as  well  as  mo- 
sey, is  scarce.  If  such  barns  be  properly  construct- 
ed, with  durable  wood,  they  will  last  a  long  time; 
provided  the  building  be  set  high  enough  from  the 
j,TOund,  and  be  underpinned  with  a  wall  of  stone, 
which  is  readily  laid  by  any  man,  without  mortar. 
If  the  imderpiiining,  however,  be  not  sunk  to  a  solid 
foundation,  the  house  will  sink,  and  the  undermost 
.logs  rot  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is  the  reason 
why  log  houses  are  reprobated.  They  are  general- 
ly set  on  blocks  of  wood.  These  sink*,  and  soon 
ftasten  into  decay.  The  house  sinks  with  them,  and 
the  undermost  logs,  sleepi  rs,  and  lloor,  soon  share 
the  same  fate.  When  this  happens,  the  farmer  says 
a  log  huusc  is  good  fur  nothing,  although  the  fault 
lies  in  him,  and  not  in  the  house.  1  am  now  hving 
in  a  log  house,  built  with  white  pine,  about  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  It  was  set  on  blocks,  and  not  far 
from  the  ground.  The  first  logs,  sleepers.  Sic.  were 
so  much  decayed,  that  I  was  obliged  to  remove  the 
logs,  and  put  others  in  their  place.  'I'lie  remainder 
of  the  house  is  perfectly  sound,  and  seems  as  if  it 
might  last  a  very  long  time.  Now  I  do  not  know  a 
single  house,  but  one,  built  in  the  settlement,  pre- 
viously to  my  removal  to  it,  which  was  not  set  on 
blocks  of  wood — of  consequence,  the  under  parts 
of  most  of  them  are  now  rotten. 

Barns  are  so  generally  well  constructed  in  our 
older  settlements,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
suggest  any  improvement  in  them.  The  useless 
ornaments  and  expensive  materials,  however,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  some  gentlemen,  ought  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  wish  io  establish  the  simple 
principles  of  genuine  rural  economy.  The  farmer's 
pride  should  rest  in  the  display  of  luxuriant  crops, 
obtained  with  the  least  possible  expense:  especially, 
if  he  be  very  rich,  as  his  example  might  go  very  far 
towards  turning  the  tide  of  vanity  into  its  proper 
channel. 

Barracks,  when  properly  constructed,  preserve 
either  hay  or  grain  quite  as  well  as  barns,  and  the 
latter  much  better,  so  far  as  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  rats  and  mice  are  concerned.  Some  gen- 
tlemen believe  that  grain  is  not  so  subject  to  become 
mouldy,  or  othei-wise  damaged,  even  in  stacks,  if 
they  be  well  thatched,  as  it  is  in  barns.  I'hey  say 
the  superfluous  moisture  escapes  more  freely  from 
the  former.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  both  hay  and  grain  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously and  salely  kept  in  barracks,  if  they  be 
properly  constructed  and  well  thatched. 

W'^hen  the  roof  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  it 
leaks  at  the  corners,  and  without  great  care  is  soon 


wrecked  to  pieces.  When  the  posts  stand  in  the 
ground  they  rot  too  soon.  If  morticed  into  sUls, 
the  water  gets  into  the  mortice  and  produces  speedy 
decay.  They  are  much  more  lasting  when  the  posts 
stand  on  broad  stones,  thick  enough  to  project  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  ground,  after  being  sunk 
deep  enough  into  it  to  lie  on  a  solid  foundation. 

I  have  had  thi  in  made  thirty-six  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-two  feet  high,  measuring  up 
to  the  top  of  the  upper  plate.  These  require  four 
posts  on  each  side,  set  twelve  feet  apart.  They  are 
morticed  into  the  two  side  plates:  four  joists  extend 
across  the  top  of  (he  barrack,  directly  over  the 
tops  of  the  posts.  These  are  notched,  so  as  to  lei 
in  the  plates.  Those  at  the  ends  answer  in  the 
place  of  plates.  The  posts  are  bound  together  by 
plates  morticed  info  them,  about  ten  feet  below  the 
upper  plates,  along  the  sides  and  across  the  ends  of 
the  barrack,  and  also  from  post  to  post  across  the 
interior  of  it,  at  the  same  distance  below  the  upper 
plate.  Two  braces  extend  from  each  post,  up  to 
the  upper  plates,  and  to  the  upper  joist  that  ex- 
tends across  the  ends,  and  one  brace  is  extended 
from  each  post  to  the  joist  which  extends  across 
the  top  of  the  interior  part  of  the  barrack.  The 
same  number  of  braces  are  extended  from  the  posts 
up  to  the  lower  plates  and  joist,  which  bind  the 
sides,  end,  and  middle  of  the  barrack  together. — 
The  braces  are  dovetailed  into  the  posts,  plates,  &c. 
and  spiked  fast  into  them;  as  the  labour  is  less 
than  if  (hey  were  morticed  and  tenoned.  It  was 
also  thought  that  the  water  would  be  less  subject  to 
lodge,  and  thoy  would  be  less  liable  to  rot  when 
put  up  in  this  way.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  form- 
ed to  close  the  ends,  as  the  winds  will  atfect  the  top 
of  the  barrack  much  less  than  if  the  gable  ends 
were  boarded  up.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  rye 
or  wheat  stra\v.  If  tins  be  properly  done,  it  will 
last  a  long  time,  and  be  very  valuable  for  littering 
the  cattle  yard  when  a  new  cover  becomes  necessa- 
ry. Any  fanner  who  can  handle  common  tools  will 
soon  erect  such  a  barrack  from  the  stump.  But 
where  timber  is  valuable,  it  should  be  all  sawed. 

A  barrack  of  this  size  will  store  twenty  tons  of 
hay,  or  perhaps  more.  In  a  well  settled  mow,  when 
not  so  high  as  this,  eight  feet  square,  or  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  cubic  feet,  will  weigh  a  ton.  It 
will  require  more  cubic  feet,  at  and  near  the  top  of 
the  mow,  to  weigh  a  ton,  but  less  are  found  suffi- 
cient at  or  near  the  bottom.  The  bottom  may  be 
formed  of  any  kind  of  poles,  spUt  timber  or  boards. 
It  should,  however,  be  raised  a  little  distance  from 
the  ground,  either  by  stones  or  timber.  This  will 
permit  the  moisture  arising  from  the  earth  to  escape. 
If  this  be  confined,  it  will  damage  the  bottom  of 
the  mow;  it  will  also  admit  the  cats  to  pass  under- 
neath it. 

If  the  barrack  is  intended  for  storing  grain,  the 
farmer  should  extend  very  strong  joists  across  it, 
from  post  to  post,  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  post  ought  to  be  capped 
just  below  the  joists,  in  the  way  that  will  be  de- 
scribed when  the  proper  construction  of  a  corn  crib 
is  explained.  If  this  be  properly  done,  no  rat  or 
mouse  can  get  in  among  the  grain  unless  careless- 
ness furnish  the  means  for  them  to  climb  up  into  it. 
As  the  joists  will  be  few,  they  ought  to  be  let  into 
the  posts,  so  that  the  ends  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  solid  wood,  otherivise  the  weight  of  the  grain 
would  break  off'  the  tenons. 

Some  English  farmers  exclude  mice  and  rats  from 
their  grain  stacks  by  erecting  them  on  foundations 
or  pillars  made  of  cast  iron.  Stone,  or  wood  work 
properly  capped:  still,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
exclude  them  from  their  barns.  The  frequent  in- 
tercourse of  labourers  renders  it  impossible  to  guard 
the  doors  so  that  these  intruders  cannot  find  an  op- 
portunity to  enter.  After  they  get  in,  the  contents 
stored  in  the  building  seldom  fail  to  furnish  them 
with  food  and  a  secure  retreat.    The  patient  ti^- 
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^ance  of  the  cat,  however,  will  pursue  and  destroy 
them,  ir  that  animal  be  properly  managed. 

WTien  hay  or  grain  is  put  into  the  barrack,  the 
first  twelve  feet  between  the  posts  should  be  first 
filled  quite  up  to  the  top  of  it.    After  this  the  second 
and  then  the  third  divisions  between  the  posts  ought 
to  be  filled  up  in  the  same  way.    If  the  whole  extent 
be  regularly  filled,  damage  may  arise  from  driving 
rains   before  the  barrack   is  filled;  and  the  joists 
running  across  the  interior  of  it  will  hinder  the  hay 
or  grain  from  settling  properly.    The  hay  should  be 
removed  by  cutting  a  small  portion  of  it  regularly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  beginnini;  at  one  end  of 
the  barrack.     The  grain  should  also  be  taken  out 
by  hand  in  the  same  way,  or  damage  may  happen 
from  driving  rains  or  snows.     If  attention  be  given 
when  the  grain  is  put  into  the  barrack,  it  may  be 
readily  mowed  so  as  to  favour  the  proper  removal 
of  it.     If  the  wagon  cover  be  spread  in  the  bed  of 
the  wagon  when  the  grain  is  removed  to  the  thresh- 
ing floor  but  little  will  be  lost  if  it  be  carefully  loaded. 
When  labourers   are  scarce,  or  the  weather  is 
dripping,  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  get  the  hay 
and  grain  hauled  from  distant  fields  and  secured  in 
time:  therefore,  serious  losses  sometimes  arise  from 
these  causes  alone.     The  extra  wages  and  liquors 
during  harvest  also  increase  the  expense  of  a  dis- 
tant removal  of  the  hay  and  grain.     VVe,  likewise, 
too  often  hear  of  extensive  losses  arising  from  fire 
being  communicated  in  various  ways  to  the  com- 
bustible substances  in  and  about  the  barns. 

It  would  seem  that  if  barracks  were  erected  on 
such  diflferent  parts  of  the  farm  as  would  generally 
most  favour  the  inning  of  the  hay  and  grain,  the 
lime  of  harvest  would  be  considerably  shortened, 
and  the  risk  from  wet  weather  greatly  abridged. 
The  whole  of  the  produce  would  not  be  subjected 
to  one  sweeping  loss  if  fire  should  happen  to  take 
jilace.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  can  safely 
advise  the  farmer  to  place  his  barn  yard  establish- 
ment so  far  distant  from  his  dweUiu»  that  if  the  one 
should  take  lire  the  other  in  all  probability  might  be 
saved. 

Here  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  thought  form 
ing  the  barrack  only  sixteen  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  upper  plate  would  be  a  better  plan  than  that 
adopted  by  me.  One  set  of  longer  braces  without 
any  plates  along  the  sides  and  ends  or  across  the 
middle  of  (he  barrack  would  in  this  case  be  sufficient. 
The  labour  would  be  considerably  abridged,  and 
less  injury  from  decay,  as  fewer  places  would  be 


extra  expense.  They  are  hitched  to  the  wagon.  In  these,  cattle  eat  iamiediately  over  their  food 
and  fed  and  kept  there  through  the  most  inclement,  without  waste.  Racks,  like  many  other  inventions 
nights,  after  being  heated  by  the  labour  of  the  day:  connected  with  farming,  have  been  generally  used 
yet.  if  they  be  well  fed  and  otherwise  properly  at-]  from  time  immemorial,  although  they  do  not  possess 
tended  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  injured  by;  a  single  advantage.  They  are  costly;  and  if  the 
this  practice:  still,  as  every  animal  when  at  liberty ;  rounds  are  barely  wide  enough  apart  for  cattle  to 
seeks  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  net  out  the  hay,  much  of  it  will  be  pulled  down  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  wagoner's  practice  is  not  well'  trampled  under  their  feet.  They  compel  the  cattle 
calculated  to  promote  the  health  and  prosperity  of  (o  assume  an  unnatural  posture  for  feeding,  even 
his  team,  unless  it  be,  that  by  exposing  them  uni- 1  when  the  front  of  the  rack  is  vertical.  Grazing 
formly  they  do  not  sutt'cr  so  much  as  they  would  do  ttaches  us  the  natural  posture  for  cattle  and  horses 
by  being  occasionally  exposed.    It  therefore  appears!  to  feed  at  ease  to  themselves. 

probable  that  the  middle  course  between  this  prac-l  This  is  obtained  by  using  hay  savers.  Their  eyes 
tice  and  that  of  fastening  up  the  animal  in  a  close  and  nostrils  are  not  afl'ected  by  the  seed  and  other 
stable  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  generally  prevail^!  small  particles  of  the  hay,  or  from  the  dust  and 
ing  opinion  among  Pennsylvania  farmers,  is,  that  sand,  or  other  injurious  substances  thatmay  be  con- 
lose,  warm  stables  are  best.  t   taiiied  in  it.     They  can  readily  pick  out  the  hay 


There  are,  however,  gentlemen  of  the  first  agrit 
cultural  talents  who  let  their  best  horses  run  at 
large  in  yards  where  they  may  at  pleasure  retire 
under  the  shelter  of  proper  sheds,  provided  for  that 
purpose.  These  gentlemen  believe  that  the  healtk 
and  vigour  of  their  horses  are  greatly  promoted  by 
this  practice.  VVe  all  know  that  men  whose  busi- 
ness confines  them  much  to  the  house,  though  k 
may  be  laborious,  are  not  generally  any  thing  like 
as  healthy  as  those  who  are  commonly  exposed  Id 
the  open  air.  It  would  also  seem,  that  nature  nev«r 
intended  that  cattle  and  horses  should  be  kejit 
closely  confined  in  warm  stables. 

Sheds  are  erected  with  little  labour  and  expense. 
The  back  of  them  forms  the  cattle  yard  fence  as  far 
as  they  extend.  If  the  posts  be  lasting  the  remaiij- 
der  of  the  timber  may  be  of  almost  any  kind  «f 
scantling  or  even  poles.  Sound  half  price  boartt 
will  be  good  enough  for  the  backs  and  ends  of  thp 
sheds.  I  have  seen  even  slabs  very  advantageous^ 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  roof  may  be  thatchei, 
but  unless  the  eaves  be  raised  rather  too  high  th^ 
cattle  are  apt  to  pull  down  the  thatch.  It  is  there; 
fore  best  to  extend  a  broad  board  lengthwise  thi 
eaves  of  the  roof,  or  two  narrower  ones  to  lap,  so  as' 
to  run  off  the  rains  and  to  thatch  the  rest  of  the 
roof.  When  good  thatches  cannot  be  had,  thin 
sound  white  pine  boards  will  make  a  lasting  and 
cheai)  covering  for  the  barracks  and  sheds. 

In  my  observations  on  soiling  I  have  described 
how  the  floors  of  the  sheds  should  be  formed, 

When  cattle  are  kept  through  the  night  in  stables 
and  fed  through  the  day  in  yards  where  no  shelter 

provided  for  them,  moveable  hay  savers  shouk' 


formed  for  water  to  lodge  in.     Those  for  storing  be  Ibrraed  with  a  view  to  spread  the  rich  manure 


grain  might  in  this  case  be  nineteen  feet  up  to  the 
top  of  the  plate,  as  the  joists  running  across  them 
two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  lower  parts  of  them. 

Cattle  and  horses  may  be  kept  tied  up  in  close 
stables  without  any  apparent  injury  to  them,  pro- 
vided the  stalls  be  kept  very  clean.  Doing  this, 
however,  together  with  keeping  the  stalls  well  litter- 
ed and  taking  the  animals  to  and  from  water,  is 
tedious  and  laborious  if  it  be  properly  done:  espe 


over  the  yard,  and  also  to  save  the  hay  from  waste. 
Those  savers  should  be  four  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
the  length  not  exceeding  ten  or  eleven  feet  If 
longer,  they  will  be  unhandy  to  remove.  If  shorter, 
corn  fodder  cut  off  by  the  ground  cannot  be  we 
put  into  them.  The  posts  ought  to  be  four  feet  three 
inches  long  to  form  the  four  corners  of  the  saver. 
These  are  to  stand  erect,  and  to  be  united  by  rails 
framed  into  them  at  the  sides  and  ends.  Two  rails 
high  all  round  will  be  sufficient  for  holding  the  hay 


without  being  annoyed  by  briars,  weeds,  and  other 
substances  offensive  to  their  feeling  or  taste. 

In  stables  and  under  sheds  hay  savers  may  be 
about  twenty-seven  inches  wide.  If  the  floor  of  the 
stable  be  made  of  wood  it  may  constitute  the  hot 
tom,  if  the  seams  be  tight  enough  to  hold  short  or 
chopped  food.  Boards  si.x  inches  wide  may  form 
the  front  and  back;   above  this,  railing  will  suffice. 

By  this  very  economical  and  expeditious  mode  of 
feeding  either  cattle  or  horses,  the  saving  in  hay  is 
much  greater  than  can  be  readily  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  been  in  the  practice  of  using  savers. 

If  racks  be  considered  necessary,  the  saving  in 
the  hay  will  be  the  same  if  savers  be  constructed 
under  them  in  the  stables,  and  around  those  in  the 
yards.  The  latter,  with  the  racks,  may  be  readily 
constructed  so  as  to  be  moveable.  If  a  light  cover- 
ing of  boards  be  attached  to  the  savers  the  hay  in  ' 
the  yards  will  not  be  injured  by  rain. 

It  was  soiling  that  fii'st  suggested  the  idea  of  hay 
savers  to  me.  I  ibund  that  the  cattle  quickly  pulled 
down  under  their  feet  tne  grass  fed  to  them  in  the 
same  racks  that  were  used  for  feeding  hay  to  them. 
It  seems,  the  grass  while  green  is  much  more  slip- 
pery than  when  it  is  dried  into  hay. 

To  prevent  this  great  waste,  posts  that  had  beea 
r'tted  off  by  the  ground  were  sunk  into  the  earth 
at  proper  distances  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
raci  standing  in  the  yards,  and  common  rails  in- 
sertel  in  two  holes  left  in  each  post  above  the 
grount  for  that  purpose.  As  these  savers  remained 
until  fe\ding  with  hay  commenced,  it  was  soon  ob- 
served tiat  the  saving  in  that  article  by  the  means 
of  this  soiple  and  very  cheap  contrivance  was 
amazingly  j-reat.  The  horses  and  cattle  ate  the  hay 
which  they  pulled  down  into  the  savers  as  readily 
as  that  remaking  in  the  racks.  Since  that  time  the 
savers  without  the  racks  have  been  preferred  by  me. 
Worn  out  fosts,  if  broad  rails  be  selected,  will 
make  the  cheapest  savers  for  the  sheds,  and  answer 
the  purpose  equally  as  well  as  if  they  had  cost  the 
farmer  much  more  labour  and  money,  provided  dry 
fodder  or  grass  alone  be  fed  to  the  «attle  where 
they  are  used. 


cially  as  when  they  are  confined  they  are  compelled '  provided  the  top  of  the  uppermost  rail  be  two  leet 
to   he  down  in  their  dung.     It  therefore  requiresj  above  the  ground.    The  rails  should  be  wide  enough 
much  more  labour  to  keep  them  clean  tha^Jivheu )  to  prevent  the  cattle  or  horses  from  pulling  out  the 
ffered  to  run  at  large  in  well  littered  hay  from  the  vacancy  left  between  them,  or  Irom 


they  are  suffer 
yards,  and  have  open  and  well  littered  sheds  pro- 
vided to  screen  them  liom  the  >veather.  Some  far- 
mers and  graziers  say  that  cattle  do  best  when  no 
shelter  is  provided  for  them;  but  of  this  I  am  verj' 
doubtful.  It  may,  however,  answer  tolerably  well 
when  cattle  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  provided 
they  are  suffered  to  seek  shelter  for  themselves  in 
thickets,  kc:  but  by  this  practice  the  manure  is 
lost.  My  cattle  were  injured  by  keeping  them  a 
part  of  one  winter  without  shelter;  but,  as  I  wished 
to  save  their  dung,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing shelter  for  themselves. 

Wagoners  who  travel  on  the  roads  will  not  stable 
their  horses  even  "here  it  might  be  done  without 


the  space  left  behveen   the   bottom  rail  and   the 
ground. 

To  prevent  the  cattle  from  getting  into  the  savers, 
rails  should  be  framed  in  all  round,  near  to  the  top 
of  the  posts,  so  as  to  leave  eighteen  inches  betw  cen 
the  rails  below.  This  will  be  wide  enough  for  un- 
derlings to  extricate  their  horns  speedily  when  in 
danger  of  being  injured  by  their  superiors.  The 
whole  construction  should  be  light,  but  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  the  cattle  when 
contending  with  each  other.  A  bottom  is  not  requi- 
site, as  a  little  clean  straw  spread  upon  the  ground 
when  the  saver  is  removed  to  a  fresh  spot  will  be 
sutticient 


ON  THE  USE  OF  FLAX-SEED  FOR  FAT- 
TENING CATTLE. 

[It  is  known  that  flax-seed  possesses  fattening 
properties  in  a  very  eminent  measure,  so  of  the  oil 
seed-cake  and  the  cleanings  ol  flax-seed  which  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  given  away,  are  very  valuable 
when  made  into  a  jelly  and  n)ixed  with  bran,  cut 
straw,  8u:.  It  is  desirable  to  know  how  these  things 
are  best  prepared,  as  practised  in  England  where 
they  are  much  used;  and  hence,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  late  English  papers.] 

ON  FEEDING  WITH  LINSEED. 

T»  Ike  EdUer  of  the  Farmers'  Journal. 


Sir, 


Dec-  18.  18Z<. 


Should  your  correspondent  Sigina  (u>  your  paper 
of  the  (ith  Decj  be  disposed  to  avail  hiuwell  of  mj 
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experience,  as  to  feeding  with  linseed,  it  is  much  at 
his  service. 

On  four  quarts  of  linseed  pour  ei^lit  s-'Hons  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  reiuain  forty-cislit  liour.s;  then 
boil  the  "hole  two  hours,  takiuf!;  care,  by  keeping  it 
stineil,  that  it  does  not  burn.  This  will  ])roduce  a 
thick  jelly,  which  may  he  given  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  quarts  per  day  to  each  heast,  mixed  up  with 
chaff  or  cut  hay  alone.  If  a  table-spoonlul  of  salt 
he  added  to  each  meal,  the  beast  will  eat  it  with 
greater  avidity'.  It  will  be  necessary  with  this,  as 
with  oil-cake,  to  begin  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
jelly  to  the  chad';  and  even  then,  perhaps,  the  beast 
must  be  kept  from  other  food  for  some  time  to  make 
him  take  to  it. 

In  making  your  estimate  of  the  expense,  even  if 
you  reckon  linseed  at  50s.  a  sack,  you  will  find  it 
less  than  to  feed  on  oil-cake;  and  by  this  plan  you 
will  get  the  whole  virtue  of  the  seed:  but  if  you 
feed  with  cake,  you  have  little  more  than  the  refuse, 
the  mere  husk;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  feeding 
with  the  oil  must  be  excessively  relaxing,  and  there- 
fore impede  the  fattening  of  the  animals. 

Most  likely,  your  agricultural  readers  are  aware 
of  the  use  of  linseed  jelly  in  rearing  caJves  by  hand, 
to  save  milk. 

Your  insertion  of  this  will  oblige  your  obedient 
servant,  PRACTICUS. 

P.  S.  Has  any  correspondent  given  the  oil  a  trial? 
If  so,  what  has  been  the  effect;  and  ivhat  is  the 
comparative  expense? 

QUERY  ON  FEEDIJSG  WITH  LINSEED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers^  Journal. 

Sir,  Dec.  1S24. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  Unseed  to  stall-fed  bullocks,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  their  stating  the  quantity  given  dailr 
to  an  ox  of  forty  score;  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  seed;  i.  e.  whether  crushed,  or  used  in  a  liqilM 
state,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  chaff  or  com; 
its  value  as  compared  with  oil-cake,  and  its  gereral 
effects  in  advancing  the  condition  of  the  animrt- 

Also,  the  kinds  of  soil  on  which  the  Kho'  Rabi 
thrives  most;  the  culture  necessary  before  aid  after 
so^ving;  the  quantity  of  seed  per  statute  icre;  the 
time  when  it  is  consumed,  and  by  wh?":  animals; 
and  its  value  as  compared  with  Swedisi  and  other 
turnips. 

I  anij  sir,  your  most  obedient  servml, 

HENRY  BARKER. 


of  his  fleece,  by  actual  measurement  is  17  inches, 
and  its  weight  is  estimated,  by  competent  judge.s. 
from  30  to  40  lbs.  For  fineness  of  texture,  length 
of  staple,  and  beauty  of  appearance,  it  is  believed 
it  has  never  been  suqiassed  by  any  single  lleece  in 
the  countiT.  This  animal  enjoys  perfect  health, 
and,  it  is  said,  does  not  sutler  from  the  changes  or 
extremes  of  climate.  He  obtained  the  premium  in 
this  county  three  years  ago.  The  distinguished 
agriculturist  and  friend  of  domestic  improvement, 
who  is  (he  owner  of  this  animal,  and  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  this  county, 
has  been  induced  to  rear  it  without  shearing,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  shed 
its  wool  or  not.  The  extraordinary  length  and  tveight 
of  its  lleece,  settles  the  question  beyond  controversy, 
and  proves  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Merino 
over  every  other  description  of  sheep. 


Agriculture. — It  appears  by  ;i  topographical 
survey  taken  in  the  years  1769  ard  1770,  that  the 
total  quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  husbandry  in 
England,  was,  at  that  time,  3:2,000,000  of  acres,  viz. 
13,518,716  in  tillage;  15,736,185  in  grass;  2,395,7il 
in  woods;  and  349,387  in  ponds,  lanes,  yards,  kc.; 
which  thirty-two  millions  of  acres  were  let  in  570,040 
farms,  producing  an  annual  rental  of  i-i, 400,0001., 
an  average  of  fourteen  shillings  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  stocked  with  694,491  head  of  draught  .  attle, 
22,188,948  sheep,  741,532  cows,  513,369  fattening 
beasts,  912,656  young  cattle,  1,711,200  pigs,  and 
2,161,300  head  of  various  kinds  of  poultry;  the 
whole  amounting,  per  estimate,  to  39,686,237(. 
The  value  of  the'  soil,  estimated  at  18^  years  pur- 
chase, was  705,600,000i. 


SUPERIOR  MERINO  RAM. 

jyiiddletown,  Con.  June  S. 
On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Wedsworth  Wadsworth, 
of  Durham,  exhibited  in  this  city  his  celebrated 
Merino  Ram.  This  remarkable  animal  is  only  six 
years  old,  weighs  140  lbs.,  has  never  been  sheared, 
and  poKsesses  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Me- 
mo breed,  ol  never  ghedding  its  wool.    The  length 


BOTANV. 


PINNOCK'S  CATECHISM  OF  BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

CH.\PTER     XIX. 

Class  Xlll.^—Polijandna.     (Stamens  numerous  and 
indefinite.) 

SEVEN  ORDERS. 

(i.  What  examples  will  you  give  me  in  this 
class? 

^'1.  The  po|)py  and  the  tea-tree;  the  former  bein^ 
the  plant  from  which  opium  and  laudanum  are  pro- 
duced; and  the  latter  affording  us  a  beverage,  which 
is  now  drank  by  all  classes  in  this  country. 

(i..  From  what  part  of  the  plant  is  opium  pro- 
duced? 

Ji.  From  the  seed  vessels,  in  which  several  gash 
es  are  made,  and  a  milky  fluid  exudes,  which,  when 
it  attains  sutHcient  consistence,  is  formed  into  balls 
or  cakes,  and  is  ol  a  dark  brown  colour.  Its  uses 
in  medicine,  to  cause  sleep  and  alleviate  pain,  are 
well  known.  Laudanum  is  a  liquid  preparation 
from  opium  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Q.  Describe  the  tea-tree. 

.4.  The  tea-tree  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  much  branched;  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  flourishes  with  great  luxu- 
riance in  vallies,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  hills,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
tapering;  the  flowers  not  much  unlike  those  of  the 
wQd  rose,  but  smaller;  and  are  succeeded  by  a  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  containing  two  or  three 
seeds.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  mildest  and 
most  temperate  parts  of  China.* 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Class  XIV.— j[>idi/n«nito.    (Four  Stamens,  two  long 
and  two  short.) 

TWO    ORDERS. 

Q.  What  sort  of  plants  are  comprehended  in  this 
class? 

w3.  Many  which  are  distinguished  by  us  as  gar- 
den herbs,  and  valued  for  their  odoriferous  smell 


»The  tea  is  gathered  at  three  separate  times:  the  ten- 
deresl  leaves,  of  but  a  few  days  growth,  are  gathered  in 
February  or  March;  the  second  gathering  is  in  April; 
and  tiie  third  in  June,  when  the  leaves  are  full  grown. 
The  tea  is  afterwards  prepared  by  drying  it  in  a  stove 
in  shallow  iron  pans;  and  the  supposition  of  its  ever 
being  dried  on  copper,  to  give  a  more  beautiful  green 
to  the  leaves,  seems  to  be  entirely  void  of  foundation. 
Tea  was  first  introduced  into  Kurope  by  tiie  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  1041,  and  a  small  quantity  was 
brought  to  England  from  Holland  about  the  year  1666; 
it  was  for  many  years  after  only  drank  by  people  of 
c^uMity,  but  during  the  last  century  it  became  general. 


and  kitchen  uses,  as  well  as  for  the  medicinal  quah- 
ties  which  some  of  them  possess. 
il.  Mention  one  as  an  example. 
yj.  Common  or  spear  mint  (Mentha  viridis,)  one 
of  our  most  common  garden  herbs;  is  a  native  Bri- 
tish plant,  and  grows  wild  in  watery  places,  and 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Its  flavour  is,  to  many  persons,  peculiarly 
agreeable;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  preferred  for 
many  cuhnary  purposes.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
sprin;c  salads,  are  boiled  with  peas,  &,c.  and,  mixed 
with  vinegar,  form  a  sauce  for  lamb. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Class  XV. — Tctradijnamia.    (Six  Stamens,  lour  long 
and  two  short.) 

TWO  ORDERS. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ]ilants  compose  tliis  class? 

Jl.  The  plants  in  this  class  are  all  eatable,  and 
generally  sui)posed  to  possess  anti-scorbutic  quali- 
ties. In  it  we  find  the  cabbage,  the  turnip,  the 
wafer-cress,  and  mustard,  ^vitli  a  variety  of  wild 
plants  and  flower.s. 

t^.  Give  me  a  description  of  mustard. 

.1.  Common  mustard  is  made  from  the  powdered 
seeds  of  a  plant  (Siuapis  mgr«,)  which  grows  wild 
in  corn  fields,  and  by  road  sides,  in  most  parts  of 
England;  and  is  known  by  its  yellow  cruciform 
flowers,  with  expanding  calyx,  and  its  pods  being 
smooth,  square,  and  close  to  the  stem. 

(i.  Is  it  not  cultivated  by  us? 

A  Yes;  in  light  lands  it  is  cultivated  to  great 
advantage,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  that  which  is  produced  there  is  considered  the 
best. 

ii.  WLat  are  its  uses? 

Ji.  Mustard  is  in  daily  use  at  our  tables,  and  the 
seeds  are  used  in  pickles.     Preparations  from  mus- 
tard are  also  often  employed  in  medicine,  both  in 
ternally  ani  externally. 

"Mark  hovr  kind  Nature,  friend  to  sweet  repose. 

Unites  with  Art,  to  soothe  our  racking  woes." 

CHAPTER   XXn. 

Class  XVI. — Monaddphia.     (All  the  Filaments  uni- 
ted at  the  bottom,  but  separate  at  the  top.) 

EIGHT  ORDERS. 

Q.  Give  me  an  example  in  this  class. 

Ji.  I  know  of  none  more  interesting  or  useful  thait 
the  co'ton  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  numerous  other  hot  comitries. 
It  groHS  to  a  considerable  height,  and  has  leaves  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  with  flowers  of  only  one  pe- 
tal, of  a  p;de  yellow  colour,  ivith  fi\'C  red  spots  at 
the  bottom.  The  seed-vessels,  or  cotton  pods,  con- 
tain a  soft  vegetable  down,  ivliich  envelopes  the 
seeds. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cloth  wo  call  cotton  made  from  this 
down? 

Jl.  Yes;  after  being  gathered,  and  carefully  se- 
parated from  the  seeds,  it  is  packed  in  bags  and  im- 
ported into  this  country.  Here  it  undergoes  the 
processes  of  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  which 
were  formerly  performed  by  hand,  but  is  now,  for 
the  sake  of  expedition,  effected  by  machinery. 

CHAPTER   XXIH. 

Class  XVII. — Diadelphia.      (Filaments   united   in 
two  Sets.) 

yOVR   ORDERS. 

Q.  What  examples  can  you  furnish  me  with  un- 
der the  head  Diadelphia? 

/i.  Many  plants  well  known  to  us  are  compre- 
hended in  it;  such  as  peas,  beans,  vetches,  clover, 
lucern,  broom,  furze,  &c.;  but  a  description  of  one 
of  them  I  imagine  will  be  suflicient;  they  are  called 
papilionaceous. 

ii.  Well,  then,  describe  the  broom. 
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Jl.  The  common  broom  is  a  shrub  seen  on  sandy 
heaths  in  most  parts  of  England;  it  has  hirge  yellow 
butterfly  shaped  flowers,  with  leaves  in  threes,  and 
the  branches  are  without  prickles.  This  shrub  is 
distinguished  from  furze,  which  consists  of  a  cup 
witli  two  leaves,  and  is  still  more  common  here  than 
broom,  though  in  other  countries  it  is  quite  scarce. 

Q.  What  curious  sensitive  plant  belongs  to  the 
class  Diadelphia? 

A.  The  plant  you  alhide  to  is  called  Sensitive 
Hedysarum;  it  is  a  nati^  e  of  Bengal,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  tlie  most  extraordinary  plants 
in  the  vegetable  world.  ^Vhen  the  air  is  very  warm, 
and  quite  still,  its  leaves  are  in  continual'motion, 
some  rising,  others  falling,  and  others  turning  round 
by  t^visting  their  stems;  the  cause  of  these  pheno- 
mena is  not  at  all  accounted  for.' 

Q.  What  kind  of  plant  is  it  in  appearance? 

A.  It  grows  about  three  feet  higli;  the  leaves  are 
of  a  bright  green;  and  the  flowers  of  a  pale  red, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue  or  yellow. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Class  XVUl—Polyadeiphiu.     (The  Filaments  uni- 
ted, making  many  Sets.) 

THREE  ORDERS. 

Q.  What  description  of  plants  are  arranged  in 
this  class? 

A  Several  foreign  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  the  cocoa  nut  trees. 

Q.  Describe  the  orange  and  lemon  trees. 

.3.  The  orange  and  lemon  shrubs  are  evergreen 
plants;  tlie  latter  has  large  and  slightly  indented 
shining  leaves,  of  somewhat  oval  shape,"  but  point- 
ed; the  flowers  are  large  and  white,  but  of  a  pur- 
plish hue  on  the  outside  of  the  petals.  The  orange 
tree  is  distinguished  from  the  lemon,  by  having  a 
kind  of  winged  appendage  on  the  le;tf  stalks,  of 
which  the  latter  is  destitute. 

Q.  What  properties  does  the  fruit  of  these  trees 
possess? 

w3.  Oranges,  when  ripe,  are  extremely  sweet, 
grateful  and  ^vholesome.  In  fevers,  and  other  com- 
plaints, they  are  very  serviceable  in  allayine;  heat 
and  quenching  thirst.  The  juice  of  lemons  issharp 
and  agreeable,  and  is  used  in  cookery,  confectiona- 
ry, medicine,  and  various  other  ways.  The  rind  is 
also  used  in  cookery  and  confectionary,  and  is  va- 
lued for  its  aromatic  and  bitter  taste,  t 

CHAPTER    XXV.  « 

Cla«s  XIX. — Sijngencsia.     (Stamens  united  by  An- 
thera-;  Flowers  compound.) 

FIVE  ORDERS. 

Q.  Describe  some  plant  under  the  class  Syngene- 
sia. 

A.  As  I  mentioned  the  daisy  and  dandelion  as 
examples  of  this  class,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  I  will 
describe  the  one  you  prefer. 

Q.  Then  I  think  the  beauty  of  the  humble  daisy 
justly  entitles  it  to  my  preference. 

^.  Tlie  daisy,  which  so  delightfully  enamels  eve- 
ry meadow,  will  not  be  disregarded  by  the  botanist 


f  taken  separately;  for  there  is  much  beauty  and 
variet}'  discernible  in  this  little  flower.  The  calyx 
is  formed  of  a  double  row  of  spear-shaped  leaves; 
the  numerous  tubular  florets  in  the  centre  are  yel- 
low, and  furnished  with  both  stamens  and  pistils, 
while  those  composing  the  ray,  which  are  white 
above,  and  pink  beneath,  contain  pistils  only.  The 
receptacle  is  naked  and  conical,  and  a  naked  stalk 
supports  a  single  flower. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Class  XX. — Gynandria.     (Stamens  situated  on  the 
Pistils.) 

NINE  ORDERS. 

Q.  What  plants  are  comprised  in  this  class? 

A.  Several  well  known  field  plants  of  the  orchis 
tribe. 

Q.  Describe  them  generally. 

A.  They  have  an  oblong  withered  germ,  below 
the  flower,  which  has  no  proper  calyx,  but  only 
sheaths;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  the  two 
innermost  of  which  usually  join  to  form  an  arch  or 
helmet  over  the  top  of  the  flower.     In  some  species 


Q.  WTiere  is  the  bread-fruit  tree  cultivated? 

A.  In  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  the  fruit  is 
eaten  as  bread.  It  is  also  a  native  of  many  islands 
in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  not  there  much  culti- 
vated. 

Q.  Describe  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 

J.  The  bread-fruit  tree  is  about  the  size  of  a  mid- 
dling oak,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  cliild's  head,  growing  on  boughs  like  apples,  with 
a  thick  and  hard  rind.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  yel- 
low and  soft,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste.  It 
is,  ho^veyer,  gathered  green,  baked  in  an  oven,  and 
the  outside  black  crust  being  scraped  off,  there  re- 
mains a  tender  thin  crust,  but  the  inside  is  soft 
and  as  white  as  snow,  having  somewhat  the  consis- 
tence of  new  bread. 

Q.  Has  not  this  tree  another  useful  property? 

A.  "ies,  it  has;  for  the  inner  rind  of  the  young 
bark  is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  woni 
by  the  natives. 

Q.  Describe  the  cork  tree. 

A.  The  cork  tree  grows  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 

anil  is  a  species  of  the  oak;  the  external  part  is  of 

tlie  root  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  solid  bulbs;  InI"/''"S"S  texture,  which    when  stripped  oflf,  is  that 

■  .      "         .    ..•^.,         ...         .  '.       elastic  substance  we  call  cork,  so  serviceable  for 


others  it  consists  of  a  set  of  oblong  fleshy  substan- 
ces, tapering  towards  the  ends. 

Q.  Docs  not  that  beautiful  and  scarce  flower, 
called  the  ladies'  slipper,  belong  to  this  class? 

A.  Yes;  and  the  ladies'  slipper  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  most  handsome  of  any  of  the  orchis  plants 
in  this  country,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  scarcest  flow- 
ers we  have,  is  always  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  It 
may  be  found  in  its  ^nld  state  in  some  unfrequented 
(voods  in  the  norlh  of  England. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Class  XXI. — Monmciu.     (Stamens   and   Pistils 
separate  flowers,  but  upon  the  same  plant.) 

TEN    ORDERS. 


stopping  bottles,  &c. 

CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

Class  XXII. — Dicecia.    (Stamens  and  Pistils  dis- 
tinct, upon  different  plants.) 

EIGHT   ORDERS. 

Q.  Give  me  an  example  of  some  plant  compre- 
hended in  this  class. 

A.  As  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  willow 
every  where  to  be  met  with,  all  of  which  belong  to 
this  class,  I  will  describe  tlie  one  most  remarkable 
for  its  singularity,  which  is  the  round  leafed  willow. 
Its  leaves  are  smooth,  entire,  and  egg-shaped;  the 
upper  surface  is  green  and  wrinkled;  the  under  one 


•  Dr.  Darwin  conjectures  that  this  spontaneous  mo- 
tion may  be  as  necessary  to  Ihc  Sensitive  Plant,  as  per- 
petual respiration  is  to  animal  life. 

t  The  following  lines,  from  "Rowdcns  Poetical  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,"  are  swee.ly  descriptive  of  the  ci- 
tron, lemon,  and  orange. 

"In  beauty  blooming,  and  in  artless  grace, 
The  fragrant  Ci/rn  rears  her  glitt'ring  race; 
The  pale-eyed  Lima,  lofty  and  austere, 
Checks  her  gay  suitors  with  a  tone  severe; 
With  milder  charms  along  tlie  fertile  glade 
Glows  bright  Atrantia  witlj  a  deeper  shade; 
Rears  her  tall  head  in  vegetable  pride. 
And  bends  her  loaded  boughs  on  every  side. 
These  juicy  stores  to  foreign  skies  unfold, 
tfl  clusters  thick,  like  pendant  drops  of  gold." 


Q.  Mention  some  of  the  plants  comprised  in  thisi^bluish,  and  covered  with  net  work  of  veins,  which 

We  at  first  red,  but  afterwards  become  green.  It 
'Shut  a  low  shrub,  and  produces  both  flowers  and 
leaves  from  the  same  bud. 

Q  But  are  there  not  other  plants  belonging  to 
this  (Jass  equally  well  known  to  us? 

A.  Ies;  the  parasiticaj  misletoe,  the  yew  tree, 
and  henn,  belong  to  the  twenty-second  class. 

Q.  Wl^  do  you  call  the  misletoe  parasitical? 

A.  All  f^ants  that  grow  upon  others  are  termed 
parasitical,  and  the  misletoe  is  one  of  them.  In- 
stead of  rotting  and  growing  in  the  earth,  it  fixes 
itself  into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  it  spreads 
and  forms  a  bush.  It  is  commonly  found  on  apple 
trees,  and  sometimes  on  tlie  oak,  producing  a  nvun- 
berof  white  berries,  of  a  sweetish  taste. 

Q.  Was  not  this  ])lant  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  ancient  Britons? 

A.  Yes;  it  was  always  held  sacred  by  them;  but 
BOW  it  only  retains  a  place  at  Christmas,  to  orna- 
ment our  houses,  and  enliven  the  cheerless  season 
of  winter. 

Q.  Does  not  the  yew  tree  bring  to  our  mind  re- 
collections of  past  times? 

A.  Certainly;  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
the  archers'  bows  were  made  of  yew,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  ever  famous  for  tlieir  superior  skill  in 
archery. 

"When  the  rude  natives  of  this  polish'd  land 

Form'd  the  strong  phalanx  of  their  valiant  band, 

With  dcxt'rous  hand  the  bended  bow  they  drew, 

And  shap'd  their  arrows  from  the  dusky  yew. 

Long  the  brave  warriors  fought  with  Caisar's  host, 

And  stood  the  bulwark  of  their  native  coast." 


class. 

A.  There  are  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  both 
native  and  foreign,  that  belong  to  it.  Among  those 
of  native  growth  may  be  reckoned  the  oak,  birch, 
alder,  beech,  walnut,  sweet  chestnut,  fir,  hazel  nut, 
filbert,  and  mulberry  trees;  and  the  numerous  kinds 
of  sedges.  In  the  list  of  foreign  plants  may  be  no- 
ticed, the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  cork  tree,  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  the  tallow  tree,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and 
many  others. 

Q.  Give  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing among  those  of  British  growth. 

A.  That  is  the  oak,  which  is  a  well  known  timber 
tree,  invaluable  to  us,  for  to  it  the  British  na^-j'  is 
indebted  for  its  existence.  Until  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  oak  timber  was  very  generally  used 
for  furniture,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  ship 
budding.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  slowness 
of  its  growth,  for  its  great  longevity,  and  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  it  attains. 

Q.  Is  not  the  bark  of  oak  very  useful? 
A.  Yes;  before  oak  timber  is  in  a  state  to  be 
I  used,  it  is  requisite  that  the  bark  should  he  stripped 
ofl",  and  the  trees  then  suffered  to  stand  uncut  for 
three  or  four  years,  that  they  may  become  perfectly 
dry;  and  the  bark  thus  obtained  is  very  extensively 
used  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Q.  Has  not  the  poet  Gray  depicted  the  oak  and 
beech,  in  his  "Ode  to  the  Spring?" 
A.  Yes;  the  lines  are  as  follow — 
"Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
(.\t  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state,) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  tlie  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 
How  indigent  the  great!" 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Class  XXIII. — Polygamia.    (Stamens  and   Pistils 
variously  situated.) 

THREE   ORDERS. 

Q.  Describe  some  plant  of  this  cla^s. 
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.4.  To  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  there  is  no 
produetion  more  serviceable  than  the  plaintain  tree; 
I  theiclbie  select  it.  Its  stem  grows  to  the  heieht 
ol"  ahout  twenty  feet,  with  several  leaves  on  the 
summit,  many  of  which  arc  eiu;!it  ieet  Ions,  and 


•'Next,  some  quires  of  unsized  blossom  blotting 
paper  must  be  provided.  The  specimens,  when 
taken  out  of  the  tin  box,  must  be  carefully  spread 
on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  covered  with  a  single 
sheet  of  the  blossom  paper  quite  dry,  then  place 


two  feet  broad,  but  remarkably  thin  and  tender,  i  three  or  four  sheets  of  the  same  paper  above  the 
The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  producedl  pi  int,  to  imbibe  the  moisture  as  it  is  pressed  out; 
in  bunches  so  large  as  to  weigh  about  forty  pounds,  jii  i.s  then  to  be  put  into  the  press.  As  many  plants 
Q.  In  what  way  is  this  plant  so  serviceable? 


A.  The  fruit  is,  to  the  negroes,  wh.il  bread  is  to 
us,  and  is  denominated  by  tlier.i  the  statf  of  life.  It 
is  usually  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  after  the 
skin  has  been  peeled  otf,  is  roasted  for  a  little  while 
in  a  clear  tire;  it  is  then  scraped  and  eaten  as  bread, 
for  which  it  is  an  excellent  substitute. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

Class  XXIV. — Cryptogamia.     (Flowers  invisible.) 

FOUR    ORDERS. 

Q.  We  are  now  come  to  the  last  class,  which  I 
beUeve  you  said  comprehended  all  plants  in  which 
the  flowers  are  iiicunspiaiovs,  such  as  mosses,  ferns, 
fungusses,  &c. 

A.  I  did;  and  among  the  latter,  nmshrooms  are  of 
course  included.  The  common  mushroom  is  a  fun- 
gus, consisting  of  a  white  stalk,  and  a  convex  cover 
of  white  or  brownish  colour,  which  has,  beneath, 
an  irregular  arrangement  of  gills  of  a  pink  hue 
when  young,  but  afterwards  a  dark  liver  colour. 
VVTien  it  first  appears  above  the  ground,  a  mush- 
room is  smooth,  and  nearly  globular,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  called  a  button. 

Q.  Ought  not  great  caution  to  be  used  in  select- 
ing them? 

A.  Certainly;  for  though  several  of  them  are 
edible,  many  are  e.\tremely  poisonous;  and  instances 
of  the  fatal  effects  arising  from  an  indiscviminate 
adoption  of  them  are  very  numerous.  An  emetic 
is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  administered  iu  cases 
of  injury  arising  from  poisonous  fungusses. 

Q  Does  not  that  useful  plant,  the  reindeer  moss, 
belong  to  this  class? 

A.  Yes;  all  mosses  come  under  the  general  term 
Cryptogamia.  The  reindeer  moss  is  an  invaiuable 
plant  to  the  poor  Laplanders;  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  wholly  sustains  their  favourite  animals,  to 
whom  they  owe  their  greatest  comforts,  but  they 
boil  it  in  their  broth,  and  find  it  a  cordial  and  re- 
storative, and  even  use  it  as  a  soft  and  easy  bed  for 
their  new-born  infants. 

"Fleet  as  the  wind  the  hardy  reindeer  bounds 
Across  the  dreary  waste  and  frozen  grounds; 
Crops  with  vermilion  lips  the  icy  flower, 
Or  sips,  from  crystal  cups,  the  fleecy  shower." 


APPE.NDIX. 

Of  the  method  of  forming  an  Herbarium,  or  Hortns 
Siccus. 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  best  writers  on  bota- 
ny, that  everj'  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  com- 
plete botanist,  will  find  it  necessary  to  preserve,  and 
to  form  into  a  collection,  the  plants  which  he  has 
examined.  We  therefore  present  to  those  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  this  interesting  study, 
a  few  directions  which  we  have  extracted  from  a 
scientific  treatise. 

"The  best  metliod  of  preserving  them  is  by  dry- 
ing them;  specimens  ought  to  he  collected  when 
dry,  and  carried  home  in  a  tin  box.  Plants  may  be 
dried  by  pressing,  in  a  box  of  sand,  or  with  a  hot 
smoothing  iron.     Each  of  these  has  its  advantaKcs. 

"1.  If  pressure  be  employed,  a  botanical  press 
may  be  procured.  The  press  is  made  of  two  smooth 
boards  of  hard  wood,  18  inches  long,  1-2  broad  and 
2  thick.  Screws  must  be  fixed  to  each  corner,  with 
nuts.  If  a  press  cannot  be  easily  had,  books  may 
be  employei 


as  the  press  will  hold  may  be  piled  up  in  this  man- 
ner.    At  first,  they  ought  to  be  pressed  gentlj'. 

'•After  being  pressed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so, 
the  plants  ought  to  be  examined,  that  any  leaves  or 
petals  which  have  been  folded,  may  be  spread  out, 
and  dry  sheets  of  paper  laid  over  them.  They  may 
now  he  replaced  m  the  press,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  pressure  applied.  The  press  ought  to  stand  near 
a  fire,  or  in  the  sunshine.  After  remaining  two 
days  in  this  situation,  they  should  be  again  examin- 
ed, and  dry  sheets  of  paper  be  laid  over  them.  The 
pressure  then  ought  to  be  considerably  increased 
After  remaining  three  days  longer  in  the  press,  the 
plants  may  be  taken  out,  and  such  as  are  suflicient 
iy  dry  may  be  put  in  a  dry  sheet  of  writing  paper. 
i'hose  plants  which  are  su<:culent  may  require  more 
pressure,  and  the  blossom  paper  again  renewed. 

"Plants  which  dry  very  quickly,  ought  to  be 
pressed  with  considerable  force  when  fii'st  put  into 
the  press;  and,  if  dchcate,  the  blossom  paper  should 
be  changed  every  day.  When  the  stem  is  woody 
it  may  be  thinned  with  a  knife,  and  if  the  flower  be 
thick  or  globular,  as  the  thistle,  one  side  of  it  may 
be  cut  away;  as  all  that  is  necessary,  in  a  specimen, 
is  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  class,  order,  ge- 
nus, and  species. 

"2.  Plants  may  be  dried  in  a  box  of  sand  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner,  and  this  method  pre- 
serves the  colour  of  some  plants  better.  The  spe- 
cimens, after  being  pressed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
must  be  laid  within  a  sheet  of  blossom  paper.  The 
box  must  contain  an  inch  deep  of  fine  dry  sand, 
on  which  the  sheet  is  to  be  placed,  and  then  cover 
ed  w  ith  sand  an  inch  thick:  another  sheet  may  then 
be  deposited  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  till  the 
box  be  full.  The  box  must  be  placed  near  a  fire 
for  two  or  three  days.  Then  the  sand  must  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  plants  examined.  If  not 
sufficiently  dry,  they  may  again  be  replaced  in  the 
same  manner  for  a  day  or  two. 

"3.  In  drying  plants  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron, 
they  must  be  placed  within  several  sheets  of  blotting 
pajjer,  and  ironed  until  they  become  sufficiently  dry. 
This  method  answers  best  for  drying  succulent  and 
mucilaginous  plants. 

•'4.  When  properly  dried,  the  specimens  should  be 
placed  in  sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  may  be  slight- 
ly fastened  by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  a  slip  of  the  paper,  cut  neatly  for 
the  purpose.  Then  the  name  of  the  genus  and  spe- 
cies should  be  written  down,  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  season  of  the  year. 
These  specimens  may  be  collected  into  genera,  or- 
ders, and  classes,  and  titled  or  preserved  in  a  port- 
folio or  cabinet." 


teacup  full  put  into  S  gallons  of  milk  when  warm 
from  the  cow,  entirely  removes  any  taste  or  flavour 
of  the  turnip.  

A   CURE   FOR  THE   CROUP. 

Take  an  equal  portion  of  pulverized  alum  and 
honey,  (say  a  table  spoonful  of  each,)  mix  well,  and 
give  a  tea  spoonfid  every  two  or  three  miniites  till 
it  operates  as  an  emetic,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few 
minutes.  


CURE  FOR  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  event,  salt  is  one 
of  the  most  active  remedies;  but  the  quantity  usually 
allowed  by  graziers,  is  insufficient  to  be  effective: 
one  ton  of  salt  to  every  hundred  sheep,  is  the  pro- 
portion emploj'ed  annually  by  Lord  SomervUle,  and 
advantages  would  be  derived  by  the  combination  of 
chemical  and  physical  adjuvants  with  the  salt — 
hence,  mercury  in  minute  proportions,  mixed  w  ith 
preparations  of  iron,  might  avert  the  inevitable  fate 
which  awaits  the  animal,  of  the  disease  called  the 
rot. — Two  grains  of  phosphate  of  mercury,  three 
tea-spoonsful  of  the  rust  or  sub-carbonate  of  iron, 
and  ten  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  should  he  mixed 
with  the  salt,  or  given  mechanically  to  each  sheep 
daily.  The  combination  may  not,  in  the  estimation 
of  professional  men,  be  very  elegant  or  chjinical, 
but  it  is  recommended,  thus  combined,  to  save  un- 
necessary trouble;  and,  as  an  occasional  stimulating 
physic,  the  animal  may  be  drenched  with  half  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk. 

An  intelligent  friend  is  of  opinion,  that  a  cure 
may  be  effected  by  turning  the  diseased  sheep  into 
salt  marshes:  and  that  the  rot  may  he  altogether 
prevented  by  letting  the  sheep  have  constant  access 
to  salt.  [English  paper. 


PEACH  AND  APRICOT  WINE. 

Take  peaches,  nectarines,  &,c.,  pare  them,  and 
take  the  stsnes  out;  then  slice  them  thin,  and  pour 
over  them  from  a  gallon  to  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  a  quart  of  white  wine.  Place  the  whole  on  a 
fire  to  simmer  gently  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
the  sliced  fruit  becomes  soft;  pour  off  the  liquid 
part  into  another  vessel  containing  more  peaches 
that  have  been  sliced  but  not  heated;  let  them  stand 
for  t»velve  hours,  then  pour  out  the  liquid  part,  and 
press  what  remains  through  a  fine  hair  bag.  Let 
the  whole  be  now  put  into  a  cask  to  ferment;  add 
of  loaf  sugar  a  pound  and  a  half  to  each  gallon — 
boil  well  an  ounce  of  beaten  cloves  in  a  quart  of 
white  wine,  and  add  to  it  the  above. 

Apricot  wine  may  be  made  by  only  bruising  the 
fruit  and  pouring  the  hot  liquor  over  it.  This  wine 
does  not  require  so  much  sweetening.  To  give  it  a 
curious  flavour,  boil  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  nutmegs,  in  a  quart  of  white  wine;  and 
when  the  mne  is  fermenting  pour  the  liquid  in  hot. 
In  about  tiventy  days,  or  a  month,  these  mnes  will 
be  fit  for  bottling. 


Inconspic'uous,  o.  not  to  be  seen. 
F.d'ible,  a.  fit  to  be  eaten. 


KECXPES. 


TO  RESTORE  FLAT  WINES. 

Flat  wines  may  be  restored  by  one  pound  of  jar 
raisins,  one  pound  of  honey,  and  half  a  pint  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  beaten  up  in  a  mortar  ivilh  some  of  the 
wine,  and  then  the  contents  put  into  the  cask. 


SPORTIZf  e  OLIO. 


TO  MAKE  A  CHEAP  AND  WHOLESOME  TABLE  BEER, 

Take  8  bottles  of  water,  1  quart  of  molasses,  1 
pint  of  yeast,  1  table  spoonful  of  ginger,  H  table 
spoonsful  of  cremor  tartar.  These  ingredients  being 
well  stirred  and  mixed  in  an  open  vessel,  after  stand- 
ing 24  hours,  the  beer  ma}'  be  bottled  and  used  im- 
mediately.   

TO    REMOVE  THE  TASTE   OP   TURNIPS  FROM    MILK   OR  _ 

BUTTER.  Singular  Racing — JHen  against  Horses. 

The  taste  of  the  turnip  is  easily  taken  off  milk  To  the  Editor  of  the  ..Imerican  Fanner. 

and   butter,  by  dissolving  a  little   nitre    in  spring       Sir, — I  shall  undertake  to  give  you  a  paragraph 

water,  which  being  kept  in  a  bottle,  and  a  small  I  for  your  Sporting  Oho,  and  if  it  should  contribute  to 
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tbe  amusement  ol  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
thev  are  welcome  to  it,  as  I  can  assure  you,  it  gave 
great  gratification  to  the  crowd  present. 

A  considerable  wager  was  laid  on  a  span  of  horses 
owned  by  S.  Harrington,  Jr.  of  this  place,  and  any 
number  of  men  that  could  be  produced,  to  run  as  fol- 
lo^v■s:  Tliey  were  to  start  the  horses  attached  to  a  two 
horse  wagon,  and  have  four  persons,  in  all,  aboard 
the  ground  to  be  run  over  began  at  Mr.  Harrington's 
house,  and  terminated  at  Sweet  &  Broivn's  store,  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles  of  uneven  road.     The 
horses  were  to  allow  the  men  fifty  rods  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  race;  and  at  the  distance  of  fifty  rods 
from  the  place  of  starting,  the  first   man    out  of 
twenty-three  in  number  was  placed,  and  the  rest 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  to  the  end  of  the 
course,  and,  as  one  of  the  men  had  ran  fifty  rods  to 
the  ne.xt  man,  and  touched  him,  the  lirst  man  stop 
ped  and  the  next  started,  and  so  on  to  tlie  end — the 
ground  being  accurately  surveyed  into  equal  parts 

On  Saturday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the  race 
commenced;  bets  and  opinions  were  various  as  the 
ground  ascended  or  descended;  but,  at  length,  the 
men  came  out  the  conquerors  by  about  100  rods. 
The  race  was  run  in  li  njinutes  and  30  seconds. 
The  sport  was  good,  all  Avere  pleased,  and  no  acci. 
dent  happened  throughout  the  whole. 

Stepkei:Mown,  Rensselaer  Co.  .V.  Y.  June  10,  1325. 


^OCl  ^^)^'ME^, 


Baltimore,  Fkidat,  Jtjlt  15,  18^5. 


ICF'Mr.  Pickering's  four  letters,  lately  pub- 
lished in  this  paper,  were  all  copied  from  that  ex- 
cellent journal,  the  New  England  Farmer,  to  which 
credit  was,  from  inadvertence,  not  given,  except  in 
the  first  number,  which  was  published  whilst  the 
Editor  of  this  paper  was  at  his  post;  and  in  the 
commencement  of  which  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  three  other  numbers. 

The  public  will  be  much  indebted  to  Col.  Pick- 
ering for  the  discussion  upon  tlie  important  subject 
of  improving  our  native  breed  of  cattle — in  the  out- 
set of  which  he  observed,  "at  any  rate  improve- 
ments in  both  ways  may  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  botli  sorts  of  improvers" — 
meaning  those  who  improve  by  selecting  the  best 
natives,  and  those  who  improve  by  means  of  the 
most  improved  breeds  of  England. 

|C3^The  MiLrPART  Academy. — The  further  no- 
tice of  this  institution,  prepared  for  this  number  of 
the  Farmer,  relates  to  the  subjects  and  course  of  in- 
struction, but  it  has  been  excluded  by  the  several 
long  articles  entitled  to  preference. 

In  saying  that  the  benefits  of  the  West  Point  Aca- 
demy had  not  been  until  lately  equally  distributed, 
we  did  not  mean  the  slightest  imputation  against 
the  late  Secretary  at  ^^"ar.  The  Academy  received 
his  most  fostering  care,  and  attained,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, its  present  flourishing  condition. 

ICj^'Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Botany,  which  is 
finished  in  this  number,  has,  we  must  confess,  oc- 
cupied more  room  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  was 
inserted  with  a  view  of  giving  to  farmers,  and  far- 
mers' sons,  a  clue  «hich  will  facilitate  the  further 
study  of  a  science  ivitb  which  e\  ery  lady  and  gen- 
tleman in  town  and  country  ought  to  be  acquainted 
to  a  certain  extent,  whilst  the  catechism  maj',  of  it- 
self, ans\ver  a  useful  purpose  to  those  who  have  not 
opportunity  to  prosecute  the  study  in  all  its  details. 

|C?fWe  shall  fill  the  next  number  with  original 
communications  that  have  been  ^vithheld  for  some 
time,  without  the  least  want  of  respect  for  their 
merits,  or  of  esteem  for  their  authors. 


Large  Fig. — A  fig  was  left  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer  on  Monday,  by  A.  H.  Boyd,  Esq., 
which  measured  horizontally  7i  inches,  and  in  its 
largest  circumference  8^  inches  It  grew  in  open 
ground,  in  the  western  precincts  of  Baltimore,  with- 
out any  protection  but  rough  manure  about  the  roots 
in  winter. 


Important  Birth. — Lady  Lightfoot,  (now  owned 
by  Charles  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  of  New  York,)  has 
brought  safely  into  the  world  a  fine  horse  colt,  got 
by  Eclipse.  The  colt  is  of  jet  black  colour  without 
a  speck  of  white,  and  our  correspondent  states,  that 
from  close  observation  he  thinks  the  colour  will  not 
change.  Having  all  the  fine  points  of  sire  and  dam, 
he  is  of  course  handsomer  than  either. 


FSICG?   CVRREKT. 


The  Wheat  Crops — in  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land, are  represented  by  the  Editor  of  the  Examin- 
er to  he  most  abundant,  and  thej'  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ))rocuring 
hands,  many  farmers  have  not  yet  finished  harvest- 
ing, and  in  consequence  may  lose  a  small  portion  of 
their  grain. 

Our  farmers  (says  the  Easton  Gazette.)  have 
pretty  generally  come  in  since  their  harvest  was 
secured,  and  all  accounts  agree  in  the  general  de- 
fectiveness of  the  grain.  The  crop  of  straw,  though 
indifferent  from  the  rust  in  quality,  is  in  bulk  about 
an  average;  but  the  crop  of  grain  will  be  short  in 
quantity,  and  of  inferior  quality. 


COniXIIIRCZAZ.   BECOHD. 


Extract  from  a  letter  from  Liveiyrtol,  dated  June  -1. 
"The  sales  of  Cotton  this  week  have  been  extreme- 
ly limited,  amounting  only  to  1920  bales  of  all  sorts, 
and  including  of  American,  840  bales  Uplands,  at  16^ 
to  I9d;  424  Orleans,  Hi  to21d;  110  Tcnnessees  and 
Alabamas,  at  11  5-8  to  IS^d;  and  31  Sea  Islands.  The 
contest  is  still  continued  between  the  sellers  and  pur- 
chasers, and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  many 
that  the  holders  remain  so  firm,  and  that  the  dealers 
who  have  been  here  and  made  offers  for  cotton  at  a  re- 
duced price,  have  not  been  accepted.  The  import  into 
this  port  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  have  been 
283,096  bags,  against  216,548  bags  in  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  66,548  bags;  and  of 
Cotton  from  the  United  .States  the  import  is  166,620, 
being  16,426  more  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. — 
Some  of  the  brokers  have  hazarded  opinions  as  to  the 
import  of  the  next  seven  months,  and  also  as  to  the 
consumption,  and  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  llie 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  less  than  50,000 
bags.  We  think  the  consumption  at  present  is  unabat- 
ed, but  they  are  extremely  dull  in  Manchester, and  we 
have  yet  to  see  whether  this  dullness  will  not  be  felt 
on  the  general  consumption.  We  have  had  several  ar- 
rivals of  Turpentine,  and  the  only  two  parcels  sold, 
were  at  a  decline  of  6d  to  9d  per  cwt.  on  the  preceding 
sale — one  parcel  of  1000  bbls.  was  withdrawn.  Ashes 
are  extremely  flat,  but  U.  States'  not  being  so  plentiful, 
prices  are  better  supported.  Tobacco  remains  steady, 
and  in  fair  request  at  former  prices.  About  150  hhds. 
have  been  taken  by  tlie  trade  and  for  Ireland,  and  some 
little  has  been  done  on  speculation — we  quote  Virginia 
leaf,  in  bond,  2^  to  S;  stemmed  2J  to  1i;  Kentucky  leaf 
2 J  to  3J;  stemmed  4  to  5';.  In  Rice,  the  sales  amount 
to  only  62  tierces  Carolina,  at  lis.  6d   to  21s." 


Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state  warehouses 
for  the  last  week,  viz: 

Warehouse  No. '2 51  hhds. 

3,  .     .     .     .      119— iOO  hhds. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Col.  J.  H.  Powel  in  Ueply  to  Col.  Pickering  on  Native 
Cattle,  No.  3 — Lorain's  Husbandry,  on  Barns,  Cattle, 
Sheds,  &c. — On  the  use  of  Flaxseed  for  Fattening 
Cattle — Query  on  Feeding  with  Linseed — Agriculture 
in  i-.ii»land — Superior  Merino  Ram,  of  Mr.  Wadsworth 
— Piunock's  Catechism  of  Botany,  concluded — Recipes 

Singular  Racing— Editorial — Prospect  of  Crops — 
Prices  Current. 


ARTICLES. 

BfiLK,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

.\n  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city 

Fine 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White, .... 
do.       Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Kuta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,   .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pilch, 

Tunjentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

LinseeJ,   

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.        Prime,  .  .  . 

PL.\STER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Ground  Alum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 
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ESVCATZON. 


THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
AT  \Vest  Point. 

In  our  former  notice  of  this  institution,  enough 
wus  said  to  impress  our  readers  with  a  sense  of  it» 
national  importance.  We  propose  now,  having  im- 
niiiliate  reference  to  the  regulations  for  its  govern- 
DHiit,  to  speak  more  particularly  of  its  organization 
— the  course  of  instruction  prescribed — and  of  the 
exiniinations  conducted  by  the  Academick  Board  in 
tl.i'  presence  of  the  Board  of  Visiters.  That  it  should 
bi^  necessary  to  speak  at  all  of  a  great  publick 
Si  liiiol,  founded  by  publick  law,  and  administered 
by  the  general  government,  as  if  it  were  just  start- 
ing into  existence,  may  appe:'r  superfluous  to  those 
wli  1  do  not  reflect  that  it  has  been  developed  and 
grown  into  its  present  repute  and  utility  within  a 
I  very  few  years. 

I  According  to  the  army  regulations,  the  comman- 
)  dant  of  the  U.  States'  corps  of  engineers  'now  Gen 
Ah'x'r  Macomb,  of  Plattsburg  memory,)  is  the  In- 
spector of  the  academy;  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  in- 
fjieit  it  thoroughly  once  a  year:  but  aSuperintendant 
i;.  appointed  by  law  from  the  corps  of  engineers,  who 
has  the  immediate  control,  directs  the  studies,  field 
ex. Tcises,  and  other  academic  duties — has  ommand 
of  all  connected  with  it,  and  is  held  responsible  for 
its  management.  That  superintcndant,  at  present, 
ie  Col.  Thayer,  a  fellow  graduate,  we  believe,  with 
Mr.  Webster.  Col.  Thayer  has  visited  Europe  since 
tht  war,  for  professional  insight,  and  is  so  peculi'ar 
)y  and  obviously  adapted,  in  habits  and  acqiiire- 
niCMls.  to  the  station,  as  to  beget  an  apprehension 
I  in  the  minds  of  friendly  visiters,  that  the  prosperity 
I  of  the  institution  may  be  too  dependent  on  his  per- 
sui    I  and  pecuhar  fitness  to  conduct  it. 

'I'he  academick  stafl",  attached  to  the  academy, 
consists   of  the  following  members,  arranged  ?<:- 
cording  to  tlicir  relative  rank: 
I.  Superintcndant. 

-    The  lltgular  Professors  appointed  b'  law,  ac- 
cording to  their  p.iy  proper;    and  when  thai 
is  equal,  accordiii^"  to  the  dates  of  their  ap 
pointments,  respectively. 
.1.  The  Military  Instructors,  haviag  the  rank  of 

tield  officers. 
1    The  Acting  Professors. 
0.  The  Principal  Teachers,  appointed  as  by  law, 

6.  The  Military  instructors,  having  the  rank  of 

captain  in  the  army. 

7.  The  Assistant  Profes,sors,  appointed  as  by  law. 

8.  The  Assistant  Teacher  of  French. 

9.  All  other  officers  attached  to  the  academy,  take 

precedence  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
commissions  in  the  army. 

«I(  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Academic  Board,  to 
regulate  the  system  of  class  books;  to  recommend 
for  purchase  all  such  books,  maps,  models,  and  ap 
paratus,  as  mtiy  be  required  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction;  to  superintend  the  initial,  and 
all  other   examinations  of   the   cadets;    decide  on 
tJH  ir  merits  antl  standing;  grant  diplomas;   and  re- 
ciiMimcnd  for  promotion.     It  shall  also  be  the  duty 
111   llie  board,  immediately  after  the  June  cxamina- 
tin.i,  annually,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
tlh  system  of  studies  and  instruction;  proposing  for 
'"-  approbation   such  additional  rules   and  regula 
'I'.iis  for  perfecting  the  same,  and  such  improve 
ui.intb  in  those  already  existing,  as  experience  may 
have  suggested." 

'Phe  Secretary  of  War  is  required  to  appoint  an- 
nually a  Board  of  Visiters,  to  consist  of  not  less 
tlian  hve  gentlemen,  whose  duties  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  extract  from  the  circular 
addressed  by  him  to  the  gentlemen  selected  to  com- 
pose It: 


(circular.) 
Sib,  Department  of  H'ar,  March  2-4,  1825. 

The  regulations  of  this  department  for  the  go 
vernmcnt  of  the  .Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
direct,  that  the  students  of  that  institution  shall  be 
exa.iiiiicd  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and  in- 
s^n  ttion,  through  which  they  have  passed,  in  the 
pr.  -ence  of  a  Board  of  Visiters,  and  such  other  li- 
tftr-'.ry  gentlemen  as  shall  bo  invited  to  attend.  In 
conformity  with  which,  I  have  the  honour  to  invite 
you  to  attend  the  examination  of  the  Cadets  at 
West  Point,  which  will  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  next,  as  a  member  of  the  above  board: 
ani.  I  shall  be  highly  gratified  to  receive  a  report  of 
your  observations  upon  the  actual  state  and  pro- 
gre  s  of  the  institution,  and  such  suggestions  for  its 
imj  rovemcnt,  as  you  may  deem  necessary. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
With  much  respect. 

Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

JAMES  BARBOUR. 
J  S.  f^KistiEn, 'Esq,.,  Baltimore. 

i'he  previous  education  necessary  to  admission 
at  tiie  academy,  is  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  well, 
and  to  work  easily  and  accurately,  the  four  ground 
rules  of  arithmetick — of  reduction — of  simple  and 
COr.ipound  proportion,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions. 

No  tandidate  for  admission  shall  be  received 
into  the  academy,  who  is  below  4  feet  9  inches  in 
height,  or'who  is  deformed,  or  aflihcted  with  any 
disease  or  infirmity  which  would  render  him  unlit 
for  military  serWce;  or  vvho  may  bring  with  him  at 
the  time  of  presenting  himself,  any  disorder  of  an 
infectious  character." 

T!ie  candidates  are  examined   for  admission  in 


sions;  a  knowledge  of  their  natural  productions, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  governments,  naval 
and  military  strength,  and  relative  importance,  to- 
gether vvith  the  use  of  ibc  m;ips. 

The  course  of  History  shall  comprise  a  general 
summary  of  universal  history,  with  a  view,  more 
particularly,  of  the  history  and  political  relations  of 
the  United  States. 

The  course  of  Etliicks  vnl!  include  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  the  elements-  of  national  and  political  law. 

The  course  of  Chyinistry  and  Mini-ralogy  will 
embrace,  1st,  Chymkul  PhUnsophy,  including  the 
theory  and  practice  of  analysis,  and  the  e.xainii.a- 

tion  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions.     2d ,.^/)- 

plication  of  Chyihistry  to  the  Jlrts  of  agriculture, 
distilling,  tanning,  dying,  bleaching,  gilding,  py- 
rotechny,  &.c.  &c  V,(\—Minerah'j:y  and  Geoh%y. 
viz:  classification  and  description  of  mineral  sub- 
stances; general  structure  and  classification  of  rocks; 
analysis  and  uses  of  minerals;  view  of  the  ditferent 
systems  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  an  account 
of  the  minerals  aiul  geology  of  the  United  States. 

The  complete  course  of  Mathematics  will  com- 
prehend:        p 

Mjrebra.  viz.  Fu  kniental  operations, involutions 
and  evolutions,  r  .  miction  and  conversion  of  frac- 
tional and  suTdquailities;  reduction  and  solution  of 
equations,  {to  inci  id-  those  of  the  third  degree,) 
ratios  and  proportijiis,  summation  of  infinite  series 
and  figurate  numbers,  nature  and  construction  of 
los;aritlinis. 

Geometry,  viz.  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  the 
formation  and  construction  of  determinate  geome- 
trical equations: 

Trigonometry,  viz.  The  solution  of  all  the  various 
Cr.ses  in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometrv;  spherical 


June,  but  cannot  get  their  warrants  until  after  their  pi;".iections,  analytical  investigation   of  trigoijorae 
w,.:/-a..nual  examination  iuJanuaiy,northen, unless  '"^•''  formula;  ^j :,    .lie  construction  of  tables. 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  academick   board  tiiat!     .'^"""■(/"'tr- viz.  Mensuration  of  planes  and  soHds, 
they  have  passed  that  examination  in  a  satislactory  P""*^'?'^'^  ""'^  practice  of  common  land  surveying, 
manner,  and  that- their  moral  and  mifitary  conduct  '''fl"'?''ent  methods  of  plotting  and  calculating  such 
have  in  like  manner  been  correct.    We  shall  close  ^'^"'^yS;  ^'"^  ''""  '.'"^  "'  m't'iematical  instruments, 
the  present  sketch,  by  exhibiting  a  part  of  tlie  course  j '^'''''•.*''?°"<'™'"*''''^'''  surveying,  and  measurement 
of  instruction — and  at  another  time  we  shall  make  °^  heights  and  distances,  together  with  the  use  of 
known  the  classification— the  eriamination,  and  thei'*^'^  instruments  usually  employed  therein, 
ftirmation  of  the   rolls  lor  designating  the   relative       Descriptive  Geometry,  viz.  The  graphic  illusfra 
merit  of  the  cadets  in   each  class— the  regulations  *'°"  ''"'^  solution   of  problems  in    .solid  geometry 
in  regard  to  promotion,  furlouglis,  uniform, accounts,  K'^nerally,  and   the   particular  application   of   this 
and  discipline.     A  view  of  these  regulations  vvill  '"'^"'°f' *"  fP'"''^''^^  *"''  conic  sections, 
enable  those  who  seek  to   place  their  children  in '      Perspective,  viz.  The   theory  and  use  of  linear 
this  institution,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  P*^'"'^^'''"''^  sl'^;''^*  and  shadows, 
such  a  course  of  instruction  is  likely  to  ha\e  on  the  \     Jii^]ytieal   Geometry,  viz.  The  construction  and 
morals  and  character,  and  how  far  it  is  likely  to^"^'y*'*  ?^  linear  and  superficial  loci,  particularly 
qualify  them  to  be  useful  to  their  country,  and  to  forj;quations  of  Jhe  first  and  second  order. 


acquire  a  name  and  a  livelihood  for  themselves, 

COCRSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  branches  of  knowledge,  together 
with  a  course  of  practical  military  instruction,  will 
be  considered  as  cojuprising  a  complete  course  of 
education  at  the  military  academy,  viz:  the  French 
Language,  Drawiuj;,  Geography,  History  and 
Ethicks.Chymistry  and  Mineralogy,  Mathematicks 
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Fluxions,  viz.  The  direct  and  inverse  methods  of 
fluxions;  their  application  to  maxima  and  minima; 
the  drawing  of  tangents,  rectification  of  curves,  ra- 
dii of  curvature;  graduaters,  cubatures,  &c.  &c. 

The  course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  will  consist  of 
mechanics, experimental  philosophy,  and  astronomy. 
The  course  in  Mechanics  will  embrace: 
Statics,  viz.  The  equilibrium  of  forces  at  rest, 

.  .  .,j ,  centres  of  gravity,  mechanical  powers,  strength  and 

vv      ^'''''°**°P''y'  Engineering,  and  the  science  .stress  of  materials,  and  theory  of  arches. 

'ru  "^  Dynamics,  viz.  The  laws  in  general  of  uniform 

1  he  course  of  French  shall  consist  in  pronouncing  I  and  variable  motion,  falUng  bodies,  motion  of  pro- 

the  language  tolerably,  and  in  translating  French  Ijectiles  in  vacuo,  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  cen- 

into  Enghsh,  and  Enghsh  into  French,  accurately,  tral  forces,  and  laws  of  the  planetary  motions;  per- 

The  course  of  Drawing  will   embrace,   1st,  theicussion  and  rotary  motion, 
elements  of  the  human  figure;  2d,  a  series  of  ele-       Hydrostatics,  viz.  The  pressure  of  fluids,  specific 
mentary  studies  in  lanclscupe,  vvitli  the  pencil;  the '  gravity,  theory  of  the  stability  of  vessels, 
art  of  shading  geoiuetrical  figures  with  Indian  ink;  I     Hydrodynamics, \\z.  Theory  of  effluent  fluids;  esti- 
the  shading  and   finishing  of  landscapes  in  Indian  mate  of  the  force,  motion,  and  resistance  of  fluids; 
ink;  sketches  from  nature,  and  elements  of  <oyTOg-ra-| calculation  of  the  moving  force  of  water  in  mUls. 
phy,  with  the  pen  and  pencil,  and  with  Indian  ink!     Pnewmtics ,  viz.  Compression,  density,  and  elas- 
"'^.f  Iticity  of   air;   theory   and   practice  of  barometric 

The  course  of  Geography   shall  comprehend  a | measurement;  acoustics;    explanation  of  the  wind; 
knowledge  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  wind  as  a  moving  force;  theory  of  pumps, 
of  the  relative  situation,  extent  and  boundaries,  of  i     Application  of  Mechanics  in   various  arts,  and  in 
the  several  countries  in  each  of  those  grand  divi-i  the  construction  of  machinery,  consideration  of  first 
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movers,  combination  and  simplification  of  machine- 
ry, calculation  of  the  maximum  effects  of  machines; 
critical  examination  and  analysis  of  various  kinds 
of  mills,  cnerines,  hjdvaulic  works,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  Experimental  Philosophy  will 
include  an  illustration  of  the  various  properties  of 
heat,  the  principles  of  light  and  colours,  refraction 
and  reflection  of  light,  theory  and  use  of  lenses, 
construction  of  optical  instruments;  likewise,  the 
experimental  investigation  of  the  principles  of  mag- 
netism, and  of  common  and  galvanic  electricity. 

The  course  of  Astronomy  Avill  comprehend  a  de- 
scription of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  spheres;  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the 
various  vicissitudes  and  appearances  arising  there- 
from; solution  of  the  problems  on  the  globes;  figure 
of  the  earth;  equation  of  time;  motion,  phases, and 
irregularities  of  the  moon;  echpses  of  the  sun  and 
moon;  theory  of  tides;  physical  laws  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  and  of 
the  comets,  and  the  determination  of  their  orbits; 
theory  of  the  corrections  arising  from  parallax 
refraction,  aberration,  precession,  and  nutation; 
application  of  spherical  trigonometif  to  astrono- 
my; use  of  instruments  and  tables;  various  me- 
thods of  making,  clearing,  and  calculating  obser- 
vations for  the  time,  latitude,  longitifle,  and  true 
meridian;  apphcation  of  astronomy  to  navigation; 
and  the  construction  of  general  charts. 

The  course  of  Engineering  and  the  Science  of 
War  will  comprehend: 

Field  Fortification,  viz.  The  description  and  ana- 
lysis of  the  various  systems  of  fortilied  lines;  con- 
struction of  batteries  and  redoubts;  calculation  of 
the  labour,  time,  and  materials  for  the  construction 
of  diiferent  kinds  of  field  works;  military  bridges; 
defence  of  posts;  field  defilement;  practical  opera- 
tions on  the  ground.  .^^ 

Permanent  Fortification,  viz.  The  attack  and  de 
fence  of  fortifit-d  places;  analysis  of  the  systems  ol 
Vauban,  Cohorn,  Cormontaisrne,  and  of  the  later 
improvements;  construction  of  mines  and  fougasses; 
and  their  use  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  works; 
construction  of  works;  art  of  defilement;  armament 
of  fortresses. 

Scieiice  of  Jlrtillery.  viz.  The  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  various  kinds  of  ordn.mce  and  military  pro- 
jectiles; principles  of  gunnery.  &.c.  &.C 

Grand  Tactics,  viz.  Organization  of  BJivMes;  march- 
es; orders  of  battle;  battles;  general  iiu'.vims  deduc- 
ed from  the  most  important  opertttioiis  on  record; 
•;astrametation. 

Civil  and  Military  Architecture,  viz.  Elementary 
parts  of  buildings,  and  their  combination;  orders  of 
architecture,  construction  of  buildings  and  arches, 
canals,  bridges,  and  other  public  works;  machines 
used  in  constructions;  also,  the  execution  of  a  se- 
ries of  drawings,  consisting  of  plans,  elevations 
and  sections,  to  illustrate  the  principal  parts  of  the 
course. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  some  specimens 
of  the  actual  examinations  tjefore  the  Board  of  Vi- 
siters, with  illustrations  connected  with  the  course 
ou  civil  enifiaeering. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  Graduates  at 
the  last  examination,  with  their  rank,  all  of  whose 
commissions  bear  date  July  1,  1825: 


Wm.  F.  Hopkins,  Connecticut 
Wm.  A.  Thornton,  N.  York    . 
Jos-  W.  Harris,  N.  Hampshitf 
M.  R.  F.  Harrison,  Georgia  . 
Robert  Anderson,  Kentucky  . 
Alex'r  D.  Mackay,  N.  York  . 
James  R.  Irwin,  Pennsylvania 
Horace  Smith,  N.  York  .  .  . 
Chas.  F.  Smith,  Pennsylvania 
Washington  Seawell,  Virginia 
Laivrence  F.  Carter,        do. 
Fred  k  Norcum,  N.  Carolina 
Nathaniel  H.  Street,     do.  . 
Joseph  S.  Worth,  N.  York  . 
Nathaniel  S.  Harris,  N.  Jersey 
Osborn  Cross,  Maryland  .  .  . 
Joseph  Bonnell,  Pennsylvania 
W.  R.  Montgomery,  N.  Jersey 
James  S.  Thompson ,  Maryland 
James  J.  Anderson,  Kentucky 
James  D.  Burnham,  N.  York 
Gustavus  Dorr,  Massachusetts 
Frederick  Thomas,  Vermont 
George  W.  Garey,  Maryland 
James  Engle,  N.  Jersey    .  .  . 
Joseph  Clay,  Georgia    .... 
Saml  R.  Ailston,  Massach'tts 
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Yames — and  from  ivlutt  State 


In  what  corps 
commuisimied. 


Alex'r  D  Bache,  Pennsylvania 
Peter  iI'Martin,  New  York  . 
Alex'r  H.  Bowman,  Penn.   .  . 
Thonipsjn  S.  Brown.  N.  York 
Daniel  J.  Donelson,  Tennessee 
Stephen  V.  R.  Ryan,  N.  York 
Raphael  C.  Smiad,         do.  .  . 
Benjamin  Huger,  S.  Carolina 
Francis  Taylor,  Virginia    .  . 
Abbott  H.  Brisbane,  S.  Caro. 
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SHEEP.        ^ 

[Interesting  observations  on  a  certain  fatal  disease 
prevailing  in  a  Pock  of  sheep  in  Warren  county, 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  on  the  man»ge 
ment  of  sheep  in  general.  Of  the  groiving  impor- 
tance of  sheep  husbandry,  we  cannot  give  better 
proof,  nor  better  assurance,  that  it  will  be  well 
elucidated,  in  all  its  bearings,  than  by  offering 
the  observations  of  correspondents  such  as  Mr. 
Irvine  and  Mr.  Reed — which  follow:] 

Dear  Sir,  Warren  county,  July  S,  1825 

Having  observed  a  new  disorder  among  our  me- 
rino sheep,  and  being  under  the  impression  that  a 
slight  notice  would  not  be  useless,  I  will  mention  it 
as  briefly  as  possible;  leaving  it  for  you  to  say  whe- 
ther it  possesses  sufficient  interest  for  publication. — 
Noticing  some  of  our  sheep  rubbing  themselves 
against  thefences, induced  me  to  examine  them  more 
particularly;  and  in  passing  through  the  field  for 
this  purpose,  I  found  one  of  the  ewes  lying  on  the 
ground,  apparently  unable  to  rise,  althoutrh  appear 
ing  otherwise  well.  Observing  a  small  portion  of 
the  wool  on  the  tail  off,  induced  me  to  examine 
more  closely;  when  I  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
fleece  on  the  rump  could  be  raised,  and  that  the 
flesh  was  completely  gangrened,  and  swarming  mth 
maggots.  This  sheep  died  before  morning.  I  had 
this  Hock  brought  up,  and  set  my  hands  to  examin- 
ing them.  We  found,  out  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
ewes,  fifty  affected  in  the  same  manner,  although 
not  so  badly.  I  had  the  wool  cut  off  around  those 
parts,  and  applied  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  had 
the  desired  effect  of  driving  off  these  intruders. — 
There  is  nothing  which  acts  quicker  than  the  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  a  good  general  remedy  for  sheep. 
I  next  had  the  other  Hocks  examined;  but  could  not 
discover  among  the  wethers  and  rams,  any  of  them 
in  the  same  condition.  These  last  were  kept  in  the 
■same  manner,  and  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  was  a  new  thing  among  our  sheep,  and 
puzzled  our  sliepherd  to  account  for  it  These 
ewes  had  not  been  cleaned  as  well  as  they  might 
have  been;  and  probably  the  wet  (it  having  rained 
for  a  week  before,)  acting  upon  the  filth  generally 
found  sticking  about  the  rump,  and  the  hot  sun  co- 
operating, produced  the  maggots;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  the  membranes  (after  lambing,)  remain- 


ing for  some  time,  and  acted  upon  by  the  same 
cause,  produced  them.* 

What  renders  this  latter  opinion  more  plausi- 
ble  IS  the  cu-cumst^nce  of  the  ewes  in  another 
flock,  which  had  lambed  early  in  the  season,  were 
not  affected,  although  kept  precisely  in  the  same 
m<mner.  In  future,  I  will  have  the  wool  on  the  tail 
and  between  the  thighs  cut  off  as  closely  as  possible 
before  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture.  It  is  at  this 
tune  that  the  change  of  food  produces  a  purging 
and  if  the  wool  is  not  sheared  close  about  those 
parts.  It  collects  in  large  quantities,  and  is  very 
troublesome  to  remove;  and  if  left  till  shearing 
time,  interferes  very  much  with  that  operation; 
I  here  is  a  positive  gain  in  pursuing  this  plan;  for 
the  wool  IS  of  httle  value;  and  is  ultimately  lost.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  plan  has  ever  been  put 
in  practice.  Sheep  are  very  delicate  animals,  and 
require  much  attention  and  frequent  examinations. 
Generally  too  much  grain  is  given  them  during  the 
winter.  It  predisposes  to  inflammatory  attacks,  and 
has  an  effect  on  the  fine  wool.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
ocular  demonstration  at  our  shearing,  that  the 
thinnest  sheep  produce  the  finest  wool. 

Our  wool  is  of  superior  quality — among  the  finest 
of  the  American  merino;  and  I  am  confident,  that 
with  care  in  selecting  breeders,  we  shall  in  a  few 
years  equal  any  of  the  imported.  We  sheared  four 
pounds  from  a  full  blood  wether,  after  being  well 
washed  in  the  clear  and  swift  current  of  the  Alle- 
ghany. From  a  ram  five  pounds,  and  an  average 
of  two  from  the  ewes.  Two  and  a  half  is  the  gen- 
eral average,  but  these  sheep  were  remarkably  well 
washed.  I  coincide  with  Mr.  Pickering  in  the  opin- 
ion that  we  have  stock  of  our  own,  which,  with 
proper  attention,  could  be  made  equal  to  any  of  the 
imported;  and  would  include  those  merinos  already! 
in  the  country.         Respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  ARMSTRONG  IRVINK. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 


Washington.  July  12,  1825. 
John  S. -Skinner,  Esq. 

In  com[|iance  with  your  request  for  information 
on  the  subyxt  of  sheep  and  wool,  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  suc^  as  was  within  my  power  to  collect 
The  result  of  \he  most  diligent  inquiry,  warrants 
us  in  estimating  \he  sheep  in  this  county  at  some- 
what over  one  hundred  thousand.  The  wool  shorn 
this  season,  will  txceed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Between  one-third  and  one  fourth  of  this, 
is  Merino  of  different  grades,  from  full,  down  to 
quarter  bred.  About  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
quantity  is  boheved  to  be  manufactured  in  a  domes- 
tic way,  into  narrow  cloths,  blankets,  liiiseys,  flan- 
nels and  stockings. 

A  considerable  quantify  of  the  linsey  is  sent  down 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  different  iron  works  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
are  sold  in  an  unmanufactured  state.  Messrs.  B. 
Wells  &,  Co.,  of  Steubenvillc.  Ohio,  purchase  most 
of  the  fine  wool — probably  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  quantity  sold.  The  small  manufacturing 
establishments  consume  about  another  third,  and 
the  remaining  third  we  send  eastward. 

The  Harmony  Society  is  erecting  a  large  woollen 
manufactory,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about 
IS  miles  below  Pittsburg,  which  will  create  an  ad- 
ditional demand. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  reap  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages from  the  tariff  which  the  friends  of  that 
measure  anticipated.  Cash  is  readily  procured  for 
wool,  at  a  fair  price;  and  instead  of  advancing,  the 
owners  of  the  Steubenville  establishment  have  re- 
duced the  prices  of  their  goods. 


*  These  ewes  lambed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May, 
and  were  lambing  at  the  time  the  maggots  made  their 
appearance. 
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These  gentlemen  deserve  the  grateful  thanks  of 
every  friend  of  donaestic  improvement,  for  their 
perseverance  in  meeting  and  overcoming  the  very 
numerous  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter.  Had  it 
not  been  for  their  patriotic  exertions,  ive  should 
have  now  but  very  few  fine  sheep  in  this  section  of 
country.  They  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  that 
such  establishments,  when  conducted  with  skill  and 
prudence,  must  succeed  in  our  country,  and  amply 
compensate  those  who  employ  their  capital  in  this 
-iy. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 


same  case  witli  several  counties  on  the  Western 
Siiore. 

This  being  then  our  first  attempt,  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  method  of  packing;  and 
any  information  which  you  can  give  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  acceptable.  The  communicalioii  in 
the  last  number,  from  "a  Washita  farmer,"  I  read 
with  pleasure;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory had  he  given  such  a  sketch  of  the  framing 
and  machinery,  with  the  dimensions  of  the  timber, 
&c.  that  a  common  carpenter  could  erect  one,  sup 
11  la  uic  M^ifAyiii  y,,  liii.;.^  .. i.u  imvc  jiau  luc  u^oi  posing  thc  scrcws  to  bc  provldcd. 
opportunity  of  obtaining  information,  that  wool  hasj  Allow  me  to  inquire  also,  what  kind  of  wood  is 
brought  more  money  into  our  county  this  year,  considered  best  for  the  screw?  Has  persimmon 
than  wheat.  My  (locks  afforded  me  more  profit 'ever  been  tried?  What  are  the  proper  dimensions 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  than  the  farms  they 'for  it?  Are  they  to  be  purchased  in  Baltimore,  and 
occupy  would  have  brought  me  in  rents,  lor  three  at  what  price?  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

years.     The  average  price  of  my  unwashed  wool]     [We  will  feel  much  oMiged  to  any  gentleman  in 
was  48i  cents  per  pound.  Takmg  the  present  prices  the  south  who  can  answer  these  enquiries  1 
of  wool  and  grain  as  our  data,  the  expense  of  pro- 


way 


duction  is  about  as  one  to  lour. 

At  first  view,  the  estimated  quantity  manufactured 
,in  a  domestic  way  may  appear  large,  but  when  it  is 
Iknown  that  nine-tenths  of  our  population  are  clothed 
entirely  in  tlieir  own  manufactures,  and  that  it  does 
not  much  exceed  six  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  or 
four  pounds  when  washed,  for  each  inhabitant,  the 
estimate  must  be  considered  under,  rather  than 
above  the  mark.    In  order  to  come  to  a  more  correct 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETIES. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
Stated  Meeting,  April  19,  1825.--Dr.  Mease,  per  a 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.     The  following- papers  curin 


the  whole  course  of  the  spine.  Some  p-vrticulars 
respecting  the  various  species  of  restri  that  infest 
the  internal  organs  and  skins  of  domestic  animals, 
were  given  in  a  report  (,f  a  former  meeting  of  this 
society.  [American  Farmer,  No.  '29,  vol.  6.] 

Edmund  Rouvcrt.of  New  Jersey,  sent  a  sodof  ;i 
conmion  and  pretty  plant,  called  ground  laurel,  to 
the  eating  of  whirji  he  ascribed  the  death  of  a  cow 
and  sheep  belon-ing  to  liim.  It  is  the  Kpigaa  re 
peiu  of  the  botanists.  It  does  not  belona  to  the 
laurel  family,  but  its  injurious  eflects  upon  cattle 
cannot  be  doubted,  when  freely  eaten  by  them. 

The  attentive  friend  of  the  Society,  in  Scotland, 
sent  three  numbers  in  continuation  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  of  Edinburgh.  Two  of  them  contain 
valuable  papers  on  making  butter,  an  abstract  ol 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  Agricultural  Alma- 
nack, published  under  the  patronage  o  (the  Socie- 
ty. The  market  of  Philadelphia,  although  famous 
for  good  butter,  yet  often  exhibits  specimens  of  very 
moderate  quahty:  this  fact  jjroves  that  many  whose 
interest  it  is  to  bring  to  market  an  article  in  an  ac 
ceptable  form,  which  has  become  an  indispensable 
one  for  the  tables  of  every  class  of  society,  have 
yet  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  art.  The  pa- 
per alluded  to,  refers  particularly  to  the  making  and 
■       butter  for  long  keeping.     Farmers  will  see. 


were  read:  "  ■    •       LV",  Tr^T' ""'    "Vf  ---I'-s-     • -..-v- --•"■.  ^^=. 

1     A  l..tf»r  r,./„v>  Mo  ■„„  c  IT  r  •  ■  J      '"''*  "'^'^   brewing,  bakmg,  and  soap-making,   the 

-  -  ,-   . v ■—  -"'•'■'="  c.      ,  f\u^    ,^Z^-  "-Long'  g'vng  a  de-|  management  of  milk  intended  either  for  butter  or 

conclusion  on  this  point,  I  enquired  of  a  number  of  j  f^'-'P"""  "^  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  a  notice  of  ^cheese,  may  be  improved  by  a  knowledee  of  chv- 
farmers,  mdiscriminately,  as  1  met  them,  and  fomid;*^  geographical  range  and  principal  place  of  re-  mistry;  and  that  success,  or  the  w.nt  of  it  in  these 
that  the  quantity  averaged  nearly  eight  pounds.         ^^rt.     I  he  information   detailed  was  given  by  Mr.  operations,  is  explicable  upon  chymical  principles 

Some  trials  have  been  made  with  us,  as  to  the '  1^°"^"  ^'Kenzie,  of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Com-  '^W.  M.  Walmsley,  treasurer  of  ?he  soci"tv  an 
mermos  retaini.  g  their  fleeces  for  more  than  one  I  P^^'l'  '■'X'^J''}"''"  ^^I'^Jo'-  Long  met  on  his  late  jour-  nounced  his  having  received  two  half  barrels  of 
year  with  the  same  success  that  attended  Mr.  n«y  *»  ^.«- P«=t"s  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assin-!  wheat  (the  growth  of  the  vicinity  of  Malaga.)  from 
Wadsworths  experiment.  Should  it  be  found,  on|°'bon  river,  and  alterwards  conhrmed  by  Mr.  Ilen-I  Mr.  Barroll,  the  United  States'  ^-onsul  at  fhat  porT. 
full  trial  that  letting  them  remain  u-ishorn  for  twoj^7  °' .  '>«  ^>""e  company,  a  tort  Wilham  on  lake! It  will  be  so^vn  next  autumn,  and  the  result  niade 
years  wdl  not  prove  injurious  to  their  health,  we  °"P^"'"^-     "*'"'  those  gentlemen  spoke  from  per  ]  known. 

will  then  have  materials  for  making  the  finest  kind '°"^' ''t)servation.     The  fleeces  of  these  native  ani-  — 

of  worsted  goods.  mals,  one  of  which  is  in  Peale's  Museum,  exceed  in  ON  SMUT  IN  WHEAT 

We  hear  much  from  various  writers,  of  their  bad!  •^<"™y  softness  that  of  the  Thibet  goat,  and  their'jVTR  Skinnfr 
forms,  inaptitude  to  fatten,  &c.  &c.     We  can  de-  introduction  into  the  United  States  would  add  great-       i  have  been  m»l-ln.  =«m.  ,.h...     f 
monstrate,  by  an  exhibition  of  our  o,vn  flocks  that  h  to  the  national  wealth.     Fran.e  has  alread/been  I  wl  ear  which  Tf  vo^f  ZuIIT  T  """"^ 

this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  at  least,  with  regard  to  repaid  by  vvorking  up  the  fleeces  of  the  Thibet  ani- l^i.;!„^„.'''^:  L..°l,'>°^^^  '=''^''™  ""''."•y  ^^ '" 


2,  oy  an  exniDition  ol  our  own  flocks  that  'y  '"  ""=  "i"""ai  weaun.  r  ran^e  nas  already  beet 
mistaken  notion,  at  least,  with  regard  to  r<'P"','l  ^y  working  up  the  fleeces  of  the  Thibet  ani 
ongst  us.     We  do  not  pretend  to  »ay  that  '"*'  imported  a  kw  years  since,  for  the  expense  at 

•"•"■^"'■"  ""  ''" •"     r>:-Li._    tending  that  memorable  expedition. 

2.  A  letter  to  the  chairman  from  H.  Barnard,  of 


this  is  a 

those  amongst  us.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  mai 
they  will  produce  as  heavy  carcasses  as  the  Dishley, 
nor  so  heavy  fleeces  as  some  of  the  cowse  woolled 
breeds.  But,  let  us  fairly  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Oeece  and  carcass,  and  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed, and  we  can  no  longer  heslitate  in  giving 
them  a  decided  preference. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  all  who  have  perse- 
vered in  keeping  the  merino  sheep,  and  bestowed 
proper  attention  to  their  flocks,  have  been  amply 
compensated,  and  in  some  instances,  a  handsome 
independence  has  been  secured.  This  is  gradually 
securing  them  that  place,  in  the  estimation  of  our 
most  judicious  farmers,  which  they  so  richly  merit. 
This  preference  arises  not  from  extravagant  calcu- 
lations on  paper,  nor  does  it  proceed  from  a  mad 
specul.ition  mania.  It  is  bottomed  on  facts  elicited 
ky  long  and  well  tested  experience. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

ALEX^iNDER  REED. 


COTTON. 

Eastern  Shore,  Firginia,  July  C,  18^5. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  having  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  portion  of  this  state,  every  thing 
which  appears  in  jour  paper  connected  with  the 
subject  imist  be  highly  interesting  to  your  subscri- 
bers in  this  section  of  the  Union.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  past  that  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Vir- 
f"K^  ^'  ''.'',™'','  '^'"^  *his  year  the  product  «ill  pro 
bably  double  that  of  any  preceding.  The  two  coun- 
ties on  this  shore  which  have  never  yet  sent  a  pound 
to  market,  have  now  upwards  of  3000  acres  em- 
ploy,.d  in  this  way;  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  the 


sertion  in  your  valuable  paper,  you  may  do  so. 

In  the  year  1821,  I  procured  a  handful  of  smutty 
wheat  heads,  cut  about  the  first  |oint,  about  a  week 

Hudson,  New  York,"Tnclo;mg"an"aVcounV''"bv'the  '''"''h''''  '"''?'"''  ''"*?  '"J"''"'^  """''"  *°  '^  ^"''>  '"  ™y 
builder,  of  the  mode  to  be  pursued  mcr.lructn'fwrihl^''"?'^  them  very  frequently,  and  in 
an  arched  bridge  of  boards,  a  modelof  wh  ch  m  I  ,  k  '^  i''"'"  ='"^''  ^''''''^  '  discovered  the 
possession  of  the  society.  These  bridges  "re  v  v '  H  ,  ^^  °''  rn^^'"^  i"\"?-^'  °"'  ''"■""^'^  "»^  '^'■''^ 
neat,  and  from  the  ingenious  mode  Sled  rfomin^lnT  '  """  't'^^"^  "^  "',  '^  ^''-''^''  '"«' 
ingthe  arch  with  the  boards,  are  ZCy  Stroud iP^^^^^^^^  '"   %e'^^*  J'"-'/"'^   ''""^""^'^   H'e.n 

Thehiventorwasthe  late  R.  Robotham  of  Hudson  1  ^  ^  T'"?.  "'^  '",,^""'1^  ''™""  P^P*'''  "''«•' 
The  model  of  the  bridge   is  at  the  s^ince  of  the      f    'h'  >  '?"'"  P'"  ^"'"^  '"'  ^^'^  P'^'P"'^  "^ 

public.  It  IS  a  proof  of  the  exee  lence  oV  the  orin  f  J"  f"^.  """•  '  *''*°.P'"^'^d  ^^  g^^'"^  °f  the  smut- 
ciples  adopted  i'n  their  construct'on^hat  thev  wer;  i        "  "^'  ''T'"'T  {f'  '"^^T-  ^^'"^  '"  ^  '^^^' 

erected  in  a  countiy  abounding  wi?h  stoLU the  Z^'Jf  ""^  P'"'"^  ".?!1  ''"'^  "l"'"'^.  ^  ^'*"='t*<'" 
alluvial  districts  of  the  Unitedl^tetes   where  stones'  °"1  f,''"'ftted   and  the  rain  excluded. 

a>escarce,rimberabounds,andthrbridKesa  eno  I  n°  P'h'M'  ^'  T'fn  ,"''''""=  ^^'''  "P^''^'- 
t.riously  unsafe,  the  wooden  structures^of  Mr  rI^WH  """'Vir'' "'"*  'r"  "'"'P'"^  *'■"  '"  "'^* 
«ould  be  extremely  useful.     Even '„  Penn syU^nia  Hk"  n  '^T"  ^'"f  commenced.     I  ob- 

E^ven  in  rcnn.sjuanid,  served  the  fly  was  ahve,  and  made  its  habitation 


so  famous  tor  bridges  of  all  sizes,  they  might  be 
found  economical  substitutes  for  more  costly  stone 
erections 

8.  R  Haines  read  a  letter  from  James  Hayward, 
of  Berkshire,  England,  on  the  merits  of  three  Suf- 
folk pigs  sent  to  him.  They  are  of  the  same  breed 
as  the  one  ol  which  there  is  a  cut  in  the  Agricultu- 
ral Almanack  for  the  year  1820.  Some  directions 
were  given  respecting  the  breed  of  swine. 

Tj»t>'n-'s  Wistar,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery  county.  Pa  , 
exhibited  several  larvae  of  the  osstrus  bnvis.  or  gad- 
tlv.rcccn.ly  taken  from  the  back  of  oneof  hiscows 
1  liese  insects  in  the  larva  state  are  familiar  to  far- 
mers by  the  name  of  warbles,  and  are  known  to  be 
highly  irritating  to  the  animal  they  infest.  In  one 
case  they  actually  caused  the  death  of  a  young  bull, 
("^iich  was  intended  to  be  reared.)  by  the  innume- 
rable small  abscesses  which  they  gave  rise  to  along 


of  the  gram  they  were  feeding  on,  where  they  would 
remain  during  coldweather,until  giving  the  jara  vio- 
lent shake,  they  would  venture  forth.  About  the  las-t 
of  November,  fearing  my  glasses  would  be  blown 
down,  I  took  them  into  a  room  in  which  there  was 
continually  a  fire,  after  which  I  paid  no  attention  to 
them  until  Christmas,  when  I  discovered  the  bugs 
were  still  alive,  though  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 
I  examined  them  again  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  I  could  find  none  of  them.  I  placed  them 
again  in  the  sun,  until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  not 
one  bug  made  its  appearance,  although  more  than 
one-half  of  the  smutty  wheat  was  still  whole.  Of 
the  grains,  I  suppose,  one-half  remained,  and  those 
in  the  head  in  the  same  proportion.  I  then  rubbed  out 
the  good  and  tliree  smutty  grains,  and  having  wash- 
ed them,  I  sowed  them  together.  They  grew,  have 
ripened  well,  and  not  one  smutty  grain  is  to  be 
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found.     I  have  shelled  all  out,  and  examined  them ' bore  fruit  the  second  or  third  year  after  planting, 
so  minutely  as  to  be  convinced  there  is  none.     The  It  has  likewise  been  remarked   in   several  places, 


produce  is  about  the  amount  of  a  small  sheaf  I 
attended  to  it  from  iis  blossomin'.?  until  ripe,  and 
never  observed  any  insect  about  if. 

A.  SEYMOUR. 
Hardy  County,  Va.  July  30,  1S23. 

BO&TZC  VX.TXI  HB. 

VRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 
OF  THE  VINE. 

Stale  of  Indiana,  June  27, 1825. 
In  answer  to  some  of  the  queries  contained  in  a 
communication  sisned  J.  in  your  Farmer  of  the  3d 
inst.,  on  the  subject  of  the  vine,  I  would  observe, 
that  the  only  mode  of  rearing  vineyards  known  to 
me  in  Europe,  is  from  slips  or  cuttings.     In  that 
part  of  Europe  where  I  came  from,  when  a  proprie- 
tor intends  planting  a  new  vineyard,  or  to  renew  an 
old  one,  he  selects  his  slips  or  cuttings  from  vines 
which  he  deems  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  suit- 
able to  the  piece  of  ground  he  intends  planting.     If 
he  has  not  within  himself  what  he  deems  the  most 
suitable  kinds,  he  procures  them  from  his  neigh- 
bours, or  sometimes  from  a  distant  lineyard.     Inte- 
vest  generally  regulates  the  views  of  the  proprietor 
in  the  selection  of  plants  from  an^ong  the  different 
species;  some  preferring  those  kinds  affording  a  su- 
perior quality    of  wine,  to   those  producing  it  in 
greater  abundance;  whilst  others  may  have  good 
reasons  to  prefer  those  yielding  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty.   But  I  have  never  known  a  new  vineyard  plant- 
ed, or  an  old  one  renewed,  with  seeds  or  seedling 
plants.     Vines  raised  from  the  seeds  in  Europe  are 
"encrally  many  years  before  they  bear  fruit — some 
having  been  known  to  live  ten,  twelve  and  even 
thirty  years  before  they  commenced   bearing,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pbnts  raised  from 
the  seeds  turns  out  to  be  varieties  worth  cultivat 
iiig.     Hence  the  impropriety  of  raising  vineyards 
in  that  way.     But  although  I  would  discourage  any 
one  from  planting  a  vineyard  wilh  seeds,  or  seed 
ling  plants,  yet  I  believe  the  raising  of  vines,  from 
the  seeds  of  the  different  species  of  eur  own  native 
grapes,  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.     I  have 
little  or  no  doubt,  but  that  by  a  persevering  attention 
to  that  business,  varieties  might  be  obtained,  which, 
if  they  did  not  equal  the  best  European  grapes  as 
to  tlie  quality  of  the  fruit  for  table  use,  they  might 
as  to  quality  for  making  wine,  and  undoubtedly  sur- 
pass them  as  to  hardiness  in  supporting  the  incle- 
mency of  our  seasons. 

Our  country  is  so  different  in  almost  every  thing 
from  the  old  continent,  that  many  of  the  plants,  and 
many  of  the  rules  laid  down  and  established  there 
in  some  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, will  no  more  suit  our  climate  and  our  na- 
tive plants,  than  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  alliance 
suit  the  liberal  ideas  of  our  citizens.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been   made  at  different  times  and  in 


where  old  fields  had  been  abandoned  and  a  new 
growth  had  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  that  new 
varieties  of  grape  vines  had  sprung  up,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  had  ever  before  been  seen  in 
those  parts,  some  of  whi  h  bore  fruit  of  a  much 
superior  quality.  Facts,  such  as  these,  prove  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt,  that  at  least  some  of 


year  while  other  kinds  remained  vigorous  among 
them.  Trees  also  planted  at  a  -reat  distance  from 
others,  I  found,  had  the  same  short  lived  existence. 

A  genlleman  of  Gedr^^ia  assured  me  that  he  had 
several  times  imported  the  peach  from  the  middle 
states,  but,  that  he  had  lost  them  soon  by  the  yel- 
lov\  s,  Avhile  the  common  peach  of  the  country  re- 
mained unhurt. 

Mr.  Knight,  of  London,  celebrated  for  his  horti- 


our  mdigenous  vines  are  susceptible  of  ameliora-i  cultural  discoveries,  considers,  that  a  graft  lives  only 
tion,  which  induces  a  belief,  that  sooner  or  later,!  the  natural  time  of  the  parent  stock,  and,  of  course 
varieties  of  our  native   vines  will  be  reared  from 


the  seed  which  will  be  found  yielding  abundance  of 
good  fruit,  and  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  frost 
of  our  hardest  winters.  This  subject  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  intelligent  gentlemen  farmers,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  those  whose 
circumstances  will  admit  of  their  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  for  the  benefit  of  society,  to  try 
experiments  with  the  seeds  of  the  native  grapes,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  foreign  grapes,  and  whenever 
good  varieties  shall  be  obtained,  then  propagate 
them  by  cuttings.  As  to  the  influence  which  vines 
of  different  kinds  may  have  upon  each  other,  when 
near  together,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  their  havins; 
such,  as  to  change  the  colour  or  quality  of  the 
immediate  fruit  of  either.  I  have  seen  vines  of 
different  kinds  in  open  vineyards,  some  red  or  pur- 
ple and  some  white,  planted  at  no  more  than  two 
and  a  half  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  I  have 
seen  them  in  espelliers,  or  treilles,  against  the  walls 
of  houses,  the  branches  of  the  red  intermixing  witli 
those  of  the  white,  so  that  the  fruit  of  each  would 
come  in  contact,  and  sometimes  a  bunch  of  each 
joined  together  so  closely  as  to  appear  as  one  bunch, 
which,  when  ripe,  part  would  be  red  and  part  while; 
yet  these  vines  had  grown  old  without  the  least  ap- 
parent influence  from  one  to  the  other,  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  fruit  or   leaves;    every  year  their 


that  the  variety  cannot  be  continued  longer  by 
rafts.  This  theory  is  now  generally  received,  and 
probably  applies  to  most  of  our  peaches.  But,  it  is 
not  less  true,  that  the  natural  trees  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  generally  diseased  as  well  as  the  others. 

Neither  of  the  above  theories  will,  therefore, 
serve  for  every  case;  but,  the  effect  of  grafting  will, 
1  think,  include  the  whole,  and,  as  the  remedy  would 
be  the  same,  it  is  deserving  of  attention,  at  least,  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  system. 

The  effect  of  grafting,  like  the  new  method  of 
girdling,  is  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  sap,  con- 
tinuing it  in  the  branches,  thereby  forcing  the  fruit 
and  surcharging  the  vessels  of  the  graft.  As  this  is 
an  unnatural  state  of  the  tree,  it  must  exist  with  a 
greater  liability  to  disorder  than  the  original,  and  a 
succession  of  grafts  from  grafts  will  ultimately  pro*, 
duce  a  short  lived  sickly  tree,  of  which  the  fruit  par- 
takes the  disorders.  Those  who  have  observed 
grafted  trees  with  attention,  find  that  they  require 
more  attention  than  natural  ones;  that  pruning  is 
more  necessary;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  from  this 
circumstance  it  is  owing  that  espaliers  are  more 
productive,  and  produce  finer  fruit,  from  the  facility 
of  raising  continually  new  wood  and  fruit  branches. 

From  the  above  observations  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that  whether  for  fruit  or  stocks  we  should  procure 
peach  stones  from  those  countries  where  the  natural 


fruit  was  the  same,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  the  vines  fruit  is  chiefly  cultivated;  that  we  should  abandon 
raised  from  slips  or  cuttings  taken  from  them.  But  all  the  varieties  with  us  which  are  subject  to  the 
I  believe  that  vines  raised  from  the  seed  of  grapeslyellows;  and  that  particular  care  should  be  given  to 
of  two  diflerent  kinds,  growing  so  close  together,  progagate  new  varieties,  as  practised  in  Europe, 
will  in  some  measure  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  but  lot  with  grafted  trees.  G.  G. 

provided  they  both  blossom  at  the  same  time.    AVm. 
Speechly,  an  English  gardener,  who  has  written  on 
the   management  of  vines  in  hot  houses,  recom- 
mends the  marrying  of  bunches  of  diflerent  kinds, 
to  obtain  improved  varieties  from  their  seeds. 
Very  respectfully, 
lour  obed't  humble  serv't,         J.  F.  D. 
J.  S.  Ski.vneb,  Esq. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE. 


Dear  Sib, 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  tree  I  have  had  no 

better  luck  than   my  neighbours.    Three  or   four 

years  after  bearing,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the 

following  year  the  tree  dies.    There  is  neither  reme 

dy  nor  palliation.     This  disease  is  well  known  as 

the  yellows,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  different  caus 
different  parts  of  this  Union,  to  establish  vineyardsjes.  The  first  is  the  worm.  But  the  worm  is  easily 
on  the  plans  and  with  the  vines  of  those  of  France  destroyed,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  prevent  their  attacks; 
and  Germany;  but  successes  until  now  have  been  and  among  many  hundreds  that  have  perished  in  my 
very  partial,  because  neither  the  vines  nor  the  plan  garden,  I  have  not  found  one  in  four  which  the  worm 
of  cultivation  suited  our  climate.    The  success  ob-  had  touched. 

tained  at  Vevay,  in  this  state,  in  the  culture  of  thei  It  has  also  been  ascribed,  and  with  greater  plausi 
vine,  is  owing  to  the  kind  culti\ated,  which  is  now  bility,  to  a  disorder  in  the  farina,  which  carries  the 
well  ascertained  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  disease  to  the  neighbouring  plants.  That  it  might 
not  originally  imported  from  the  Cape  of  G'ond,  injure  the  germ  in  the  flower  thus  impregnated,  and 
//o;)c,  as  generally  believed.  Then,  since  a  tolera-|  render  it  susceptible  of  continuing  the  disorder,  if 
ble  good  wine  grape  has  been  found  in  Virginia,  in  planted,  is  not  at  all  improbable;  for  diseases  in  trees 
a  state  of  nature,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that,  if  are  generally  hereditary,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
not  by  chance,  at  least  with  the  aid  of  art,  still  pose  that  the  tree  would  be  affected.  A  nursery- 'powers  and  actions  of  the  horse,  would  indicate  (he 
better  varieties  may  be  produced.  A  gentleman  of  man  showed  me,  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  a  number  proper  mode  of  shoeing.  When  a  moving  horse 
Tennessee,  Mr.  J.  Field,  by  planting  the  seeds  of  of  peach  trees  together  which  were  all  disordered;  rises  upon  his  toe  to  deliver  the  weight  of  his  body 
native  grapes,  has  obtained  varieties  different  from  but,  on  enquiry,  I  found  them  of  the  same  variety,  and  transfer  the  exertions  of  his  muscular  force  to 
and  much  superior  to  the  parent  stock;  and  a  cir  So  in  my  own  garden  I  found,  that  peach  trees  of  another  foot,  reason  suggests  to  us  that  be  would 
cumstance  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  his  seedlings  i  the  same  kind  and  age  generally  went  the  same  I  tread  more  firmly  and  steadily  upon  a  broad  surface 
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FRENCH  MODE  OF  SHOEING  HORSES. 

Each  nation  of  Europe  has  its  own  peculiar  mode 
of  shoeing  horses.  In  America,  we  foflow  the  En- 
glish method,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
French.  The  national  antipathies  of  the  French 
and  English  prevent,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  adop- 
tion of  each  other's  improvements.  An  English 
physician  will  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  use  of 
emetics  because  the  French  prefer  cathartics:  on 
one  side  of  the  channel  the  horses  have  long  tails, 
while  on  the  other  they  are  docked  close  to  the 
rump:  and  an  Englishman  would  no  sooner  part 
with  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own  mode  of 
shoeing  horses,  to  adopt  the  French  practice,  than 
he  would  part  with  his  light  pumps  and  his  cough, 
to  thrust  his  feet  into  the  wooden  sabots  of  a  Nor- 
man peasant.  If  we  in  America  have  national  pre- 
judices, (and  who  are  without  them?)  I  trust  they 
are  neither  so  unreasonable  nor  so  violent  as  to 
make  us  quite  blind  to  the  merit  of  other  nations' 
improvements. 

A  French  shoe  is  shaped  nearly  as  the  hoof  of 
the  horse  is  naturally  worn  when  left  unshod,  as  in 
the  annexed  ciil.  An  English  shoe  is  flat,  straight, 
and  runs  to  a  point  at  the  toe.  It  would  seem  that 
a  little  reflection  on  the  form  of  the  foot,  and  the 
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supporting  as  well  the  sides  as  the  extremity  of  his 
loot,  tliaii  upon  a  narrow,  treiiiblin:;;  point;  that  he 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  sprains  and  injuries  in  hi^ 
limbs;  that  lie  would  move  with  a  dear  unraulterinu 
step,  and  travel  in  ease  and  safety.  Hut  the  ques- 
tion has  been  solved  by  a  protracted ,  and  to  tln' 
animal,  a  sufl'erins  experience,  which  a  rational 
theory  should  have  long  since  settled.  An  English 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  extensively  on  the 
continent,  and  made  horses  a  subject  of  particular 
observation,  said,  that  he  had  seen  more  lamed 
horses  between  Harwich  and  London,  than  he  had 
met  with  in  a  tour  over  all  Frame,  and  this  he 
rightly  attributed  to  the  dili'erent  modes  in  whicl 
they  were  shod, 

I  had  no  difficulty,  after  turning  the  subject  over 
m  my  mind,  in  believing  that  the  French  mode  at 
least  deserved  trial.  The  immediate  advantage 
which  I  proposed  to  myself  was  to  cure  the  stum- 
bhng  of  a  horse  which  1  then  occasionally  rode.  1 
was  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  and  found,  on 
trial,  other  advantages  which  I  had  not  aiilicipated, 
and  have  now  no  expectation  that  I  shall,  wnen  it 
can  be  done,  have  my  horses  shod  in  any  other  than 
the  French  mode.  But,  the  smith  raised  some  ob- 
jections to  the  plan.  It  was,  he  said,  about  five 
minutes'  more  w  ork  to  fit  a  set  of  shoes;  that  new 
shoes  would  be  more  seldom  called  for,  these'  not 
being  liable  to  be  worn  through  at  the  toes;  that  the 
nails  would  not  be  drauii  by  straining  on  a  hard 
road,  nor  loosened  by  striking  the  toes  against 
stones  and  runners,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
deemed  the  innovation  not  for  the  good  of  (he  trade. 

In  the  hope  that  this  item  of  French  knowledge 
may  be  acceptable  and  perhaps  useful  to  a  portion 
of  the  American  public,  I  oft'er  it  to  Mr.  Skinner  for 


MILL  STONES. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

A  subscriber  to  your  useful  paper  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed by  some  of  your  numerous  readers  and  cor- 
rtspondeiils,  what  kind  of  mill  stones  are  found, 
upon  experience,  to  be  the  best  and  cheopest  for 
grinding  Indian  corn;  and  where  those  «hich  may 
be  recommended,  arc  to  be  bad,  I'.nd  the  prices  of 
-1  and  4.i  feet.  And  also,  if  any  gentleman,  having 
a  knowledge  of  a  quarry  somewhere  upon  the  Sus- 
quehanna, known  by  the  name  of  the  Round  Top 
mountain,  and  another  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl 
vania,  upon  Wissahicken  creek,  would  also  confer 
a  favour  by  communicating  such  particular  informa 
tion  of  the  proprietors'  names  and  places,  qualities 
and  prices,  as  may  be  deemed  useful — and  in  return 
for  such  favours,  in  a  few  months,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  requite  their  attention  and  civility  with  an 
account  of  an  experiment  which  promises  to  be 
useful  to  the  agricultural  community. 

JOHN  B.  BAYLESS. 

N.  B.  To  prevent  imposition,  it  is  desirable  that 
any  information  upon  the  above  subject,  should  be 
communicated  under  the  authority  of  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  making  it — and  it  would  to  me  be 
the  more  useful  and  acceptable  for  being  as  early 
and  prompt  as  possible. 


his  invaluable  journal. 
■  JVake  Forest,  May  21,  1325. 


CALVIN  .JONES. 
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SWIMMING. 

[The  art  of  swimming  is  so  often  the  means  of 
saving  life,  and  the  ignorance  of  it  so  frequently  the 
cause  of  losing  life  prematurely,  that  all  parents 
ought  to  consider  it  their  bounden  duty  to  see  that 
their  children  learn  to  swim.  It  is  as  necessary  a 
part  of  education  as  to  teach  them  to  avoid  natural 
poisons.  Besides  being  frequently  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  existence,  amidst  the  ordinary  inci 
dents  of  lil'c,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
exercise  leads  to  health  and  cleanliness — hence  we 
have  selected  for  our  young  readers  the  following 
directions  for  learning  to  swim,  given  by  Doctor 
Franklin.] 


COWS. 
Keep  no  more  cows  than  you  can  keep  well — 
une  cow  well  fed  will  produce  as  much  milk  as  two 
indifferently  treated,  and  more  butter;  and  if  the 
cow  be  wintered  badly,  she  will  rarely  recover, 
during  the  succeeding  summer,  so  as  to  become  pro- 
fitable to  the  feeder.  Cows  should,  by  all  means, 
be  housed  in  extreme  weather,  and  particularly 
those  which  give  mi!k,  or  a  failure  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  will  be  experienced.  Wherefore,  instead  of 
keeping  twenty  cows  poorly  fed,  and  but  half  of 
them  stabled,  sell  ten,  and  give  the  remaining  ten 
feed  to  the  amount  equal  to  what  the  twenty  origin- 
ally had;  procure  coiist.mt  stabling  for  them,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  will  receive  quite  as  much 
milk  and  butter  in  return,  as  was  derived  from  the 
former  mode  of  treating  'iO.  Sweet  potatoes,  car 
fots.  punq)kins,  and  ground  oats,  are  unquestionably 


the  power  of  the  water  to  support  you,  and  learn  to 
confide  in  that  power;  while  your  endeavours  to 
overcome  it,  and  to  reach  the  egg,  teach  you  the 
manner  of  acting  on  the  water  with  your  feet  and 
hands,  which  action  is  afterwards  used  in  swimming 
to  support  your  head  higher  above  water,  or  to  go 
forward  through  it. 

I  would  the  more  earnestly  press  you  to  the  trial 
of  this  method,  because,  though  I  tliiiik  I  satisfied 
you  that  your  body  is  lighter  than  water,  and  that 
you  might  float  in  it  a  long  time  with  your  mouth 
free  for  breathing,  if  you  would  put  yourself  in  a 
proper  posture,  and  would  be  slill  and  forbear 
stru;;gling;  yet,  till  you  have  obtained  this  experi- 
mental confidence  in  the  w.-iter,  I  cannot  depend  on 
your  having  the  necessary  presence  of  mind  to  re- 
collect that  posture  and  the  directions  I  gave  you 
relating  to  it.  The  surprise  may  put  all  out  of  your 
mind.  P'or  though  we  value  ourselves  on  being 
reasoiiable  knowing  creatures,  reason  and  know- 
Icdg.'  ^eem  on  such  occasions  to  be  of  little  use  to 
us;  and  the  brutes  to  whom  we  allow  scarce  a  glim- 
meiing  of  either,  appear  to  have  the  advantage 
of  us. 

I  will,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  repeaf- 
ng  those  particulars  to  you,  which  I  mentioned  in 
our  last  conversation,  as,  by  perusing  them  at  your 
leisure,  you  may  possibly  imprint  them  so  in  your 
memory  as  on  occasion  to  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

1.  That  though  the  legs,  arms,  and  head,  of  a 
human  body,  being  solid  parts,  are  specifically  somc- 
Ihins  heavier  than  fresh  water,  yet  the  trunk,  par- 
ticularly the  upper  part,  from  its  hollowness,  is  so 
much  lighter  than  water,  as  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  taken  together  is  too  light  to  sink  wholly  under 
water,  but  some  part  will  remain  above,  until  the 
lungs  become  filled  with  water,  which  happens  from 
drawing  water  into  them  instead  of  air,  when  a 
person  in  the  flight  attempts  breathing  while  tlie 
mouth  and  nostrils  are  under  water. 

i2.  Tli^  the  legs  and  arms  are  specifically  lighter 
than  salt  water,  and  will  be  supported  by  it,  so  that 
a  human  body  would  not  sink  in  salt  water,  though 
the  lungs  were  filled  as  above,  but  from  the  greater 
specific  gravity  of  the  head. 

3.  Tiiat,  therefore,  a  person  throwing  himself  OB 
his  back  in  salt  water,  and  extending  his  arms,  may 
easily  lie  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nostrils  free 
for  breathing;  and  by  a  small  motion  of  his  hands 
may  prevent  turning,  if  he  should  perceive  any  ten- 
dency to  it 

4.  That,  in  fresh  ^vater,  if  a  man  throws  himself 
on  his  back,  near  the  surface,  he  cannot  long  con- 


to  oliver  neale,  on  the  art  ok  swimmin6. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  be  of  opinion  with  you  that  it  is  too  late 
in  life  for  you  to  learn  to  swim."  The  river  near  the 
bottom  of  your  garden  affords  a  most  convenient 
place  for  the  purpose.  And  as  your  new  employ- 
ment requires  your  being  often  on  the  water,  of'tinuc  in  that  situation  but  by  proper  action  of  his 
which  you  have  such  a  dread,  I  think  jou  would  do  |  hands  on  the  water.  If  he  uses  no  such  action,  the 
well  to  make  the  trial;  nothing  being  so  likely  to  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  will  gradually  sink 


remove  those  apprehensions  as  the  consciousness  of 
an  ability  to  swim  to  the  shore,  in  ease  of  an  acci- 
dent, or  of  supporting  yourself  in  the  water  till  a 
boat  could  come  to  t;ike  you  up. 

Choosing  a  place  where  the  water  deepens  gradu- 
ally, walk  coolly  into  it  till  it  is  up  to  your  breast, 
then  turn  round,  your  face  to  the  shore,  and  throw 
an  egg  into  the  water  between  you  and  the  shore. 
It  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  be  easily  seen  there, 
as  your  water  is  clear.  It  must  lie  in  water  so  deep 
as  that  you  cannot  reach  it  to  take  it  up  but  by 
diving  for  it.  To  encourage  yourself  in  order  to  do 
this,  reflect  that  your  progress  will  be  from  deeper 


till  he  comes  into  an  upright  position,  in  which  he 
will  continue  suspended,  the  hollow  of  tlie  breast 
keeping  the  head  uppermost. 

5.  But  if,  in  this  erect  position,  the  head  is  kept 
upright  above  the  shoulders,  as  when  we  stand  on 
the  ground,  the  immersion  will,  by  the  weight  of 
that  part  of  the  head  that  is  out  of  water,  reach 
above  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  perhaps  a  little  above 
the  eyes,  so  that  a  man  cannot  long  remain  sus- 
pended in  water  with  his  head  in  that  position. 

6  The  body  continuing  suspended  as  before,  and 
upright,  if  the  head  be  leaned  quite  back,  so  that 
the  face  looks  upwards,  all  the  back  part  of  the 


to  shallower  water,  and  that  at  any  time  you  may,  I  head  being  then  under  water,  and  its  weight  conse 


by  bringing  your  legs  under  you  and  standing  on 
the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far  above  the  water. 
Then  plunne  under  it  with  your  eyes  open,  throw 
ingi yourself  towards  the  egg,  and  endeavouring  by 


quenlly  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  it,  the  face 
will  remain  above  water  quite  free  for  breathing, 
will  rise  an  inch  higher  every  inspiration,  and  sink 
as  nmch  every  expiration,  but  never  so  low  as  that 


tion  of  your  hands  and  feet  against  the  Hater  the  water  may  come  over  the  mouth 


the 

.to  get  forward  till  within  reach  of  it.     In  this  at- j     7.  If,  Uierefore,  a  per.son  unacquainted  with  swim- 

tbe   best  articles  of  fi)od  for  nulch  cattle;  jtempt  you  will  find,  that  the  water  buoys  you  up  ming,  and  falling  accidentally  into  the  water,  could 

Uiey  orcasion   the  milk  and   butter  to  assume  a  line, against   your  inclination;  that  it  is   not  so   easy   a  have  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  avoid  struggling 

flavour  and  colour,  as  well  as  increase  of  quantity.;  thing  to  sink  as  you  imagined;  that  you  cannot  but  and  plunging,  and  to  let  the  body  take  this  natural 

[Trenton  Etujjoriwu.     I  by  active  force  get  down  to  the  egg.   'I'hus  you  feel  position,  he  might  continue  long  safe  from  drowning 
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till  perhaps  help  would  conic.  For,  as  to  the  clothes, 
their  additional  weight  while  immersed  is  very  in- 
considerable, the  water  supporting  it,  though,  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  water,  he  would  find  them  very 
heavy  indeed. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  advise  you  or 
anv  one  to  depend  on  having  this  presence  of  mind 
on  such  an  occasion,  but  learn  fairly  to  swim;  as  I 
wish  all  men  were  taught  to  do  in  their  youth;  they 
would,  on  many  occurrences,  be  the  safer  for  having 
that  skill,  and  on  many  more  the  happier,  as  freer 
from  painful  apprehensions  of  danger,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enjoyment  in  so  delightful  and  wholesome  an 
exercise.  Soldiers  parti'ularly  should,  methinks, 
all  be  taught  to  swim;  it  might  be  of  frequent  use 
either  in  surprising  an  enemy,  or  saving  themselves. 
And  if  I  now  had  boys  to  educate,  1  should  prefer 
those  schools  (other  things  being  equal)  where  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  acquiring  so  advan- 
tageous an  art,  which  once  learned  is  never  for- 
gotten. I  am,  sir,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


GEOLOGICAL  CURIOSITY. 

Harriscni  County,  Va.  October  1 . 

Within  200  yards  from  the  road  leading  from 
Clarksburg  up  the  Elk  Creek  to  Booth's  Ferry,  and 
within  five  and  a  half  miles  from  the  'place  on  the 
premises  of  David  Hall,  a  company  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  at  intervals,  m  boring  for  salt; 
they  commenced  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  upon  a 
solid  rock;  at  the  distance  of  about  31  feet,  they 
struck  a  large  vein  of  beautiful  water,  exceedingly 
cold,  and  a  little  brackish  to  the  taste,  which  dis- 
charges itself  at  the  top  of  a  small  gum  inserted  into 
the  rock,  aoout  18  inches  liigh.  At  the  distance  of 
about  118  feet,  they  passed  through  a  rich  vein  or 
bed  of  copper  about  4  feet  in  tliickness;  and  at  the 
depth  of  about  ISO  feet,  they  opened  a  sliong  vein 
of  wind  which  instantly  found  vent  at  the  top  of  the: 
well  in  a  tremendous  roaring  and  sprinting  of  w.iterl 
throwing  up  perpendicular  colunnis  of  that  element 
to  the  distance  of  .SO  feel!  Although  the  diameterj 
of  the  well  is  not  more  than  ii  and  a  half  inches,  it 
is  supposed  there  is  no  less  than  '2G0  gallons  of  water  i 
discharged  in  one  minute  of  time!  for  some  distance 
round  this  perpendicular  shoot  of  water,  plays  an' 
imperceptible  gas  of  vapour  so  very  iiii!animuble  as^ 
instantly  to  take  fire  w  henever  that  t  lement  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  The  verge  of  the  circumference  j 
of  this  gas  is  not  perceptible;  therelore,  those  who  [ 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  ignitible  qualities,  the  act 
of  putting  fire  to  this  curious  lamp  of  nature,  have 
found  themselves  enveloped  in  tlame,  and  prett}' 
well  singed  before  they  had  the  idea  of  being  within 
reach  of  its  touch!  It  has  been  tried  in  vain  to 
extinguish  the  flame  with  water.  j 

The  only  effectual  method  is  to  smother  it  with  a 
large  cloth,  which  can  only  be  applied  when  the 
spouting  and  flame  has  somewhat  abated.  The  in- 
tervals between  the  times  of  spouting  are  uncertain; 
it  has  been  known  to  spout  two  or  three  times  in  a 
week,  and  may  be  seen  to  spout  at  any  time,  by 
putting  down  the  poles  after  the  wcW  has  been  eight 
or  ten  days  unoccupied.  [Press. 


THE  STRANGE  ANIMAL. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  about  a  j'ear  ago,  we 
published  an  account  of  a  '•strange  animal,"  found 
in  this  town.  The  account  met  the  eye  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris,  of  Dorchester,  who  addressed  to  us  a 
letter,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  the  skin  of 
the  animal  for  his  examination.  It  nas  out  of  our 
power  to  do  this,  as  the  skin  had  accidentally  been 
destroyed.  \Vc,  however,  offered  a  reward  for  an- 
other of  the  animals,  with  a  view  to  afford  Doctor 
Harris  the  desired  ojiportunity  of  examining  it,  but 
it  was  not  until  March  last  that  another  was  obtain- 


ed. This  was  taken  in  the  village  of  East  Falls, 
and  by  the  care  and  attention  of  Col.  Pope,  was 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Harris.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  ivho 
very  poUtely  permits  this  paper  to  be  the  medium 
of  communicating  to  the  public  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract of  the  letter,  inclosing  the  description: — "You 
will  accept  my  thanks,  here  repeated,  for  your  kind- 
ness in  obtaining  for  me  the  little  creature,  and  the 
gratification  which  the  inspection  of  it  has  yielded 
me  and  others."  »  •  *  »  <.i  trust,  you  will 
enjoy  something  from  the  consciousness  of  confer- 
ring an  obligation  and  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
natural  science." 

"A  very  curious  and  beautiful  animal  was  disco- 
vered in  the  month  of  March,  1825,  at  Machias,  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  It  is  a  non-descript  species  allied 
to  the  SOREX  Cristatus  of  Linncevs,  Radiated 
Mole  of  Pennant,  and  of  the  genus  CONDYLURA 
of  llliger.  It  seems  to  hold  an  intermediate  rank 
behveen  the  TALPiE  (Moles,)  and  Sorices  (Shrew- 
mice;)  having,  in  its  form  and  habits,  an  affinity  to 
the  former,  while  its  teeth  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  latter.  Its  shape  is  like  that  of  the  mole,  but 
the  body  is  longer,  being  four  inches  and  a  half 
from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  is 
three  inches  and  three  quarters  girth.  The  head  is 
terminated  in  a  snout,  which  is  naked,  having  its 
edges  fringed  with  ttvenly-two  cartilaginous  acu- 
minated processes,  which  surround  it,  in  a  stellated 
manner,  like  the  radii  or  points  of  a  horseman's  spur. 
The  average  length  of  these  is  five  twentieths  of  an 
inch;  the  two  superior  ones  are  considerably  the 
longest,  and  are  situated  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
others.  These  all  seem  to  be  feelers,  and  may 
serve  to  collect  or  hold  the  food,  or,  perhaps,  con- 
vey it  to  the  mouth  b}'  means  of  the  elongation  of 
the  snout,  which  is  a  kind  of  proboscis.  The  neck 
is  so  short,  that  the  head  appears  to  be  attached  to 
the  shoulders.  The  eyes,  though  extremely  small, 
and  almost  concealed  in  the  hair,  possess  all  the  or- 
ganization requisite  for  distinct  vision,  but  are  not 
adapted  to  discover  objects  at  a  distance.  The 
animal  has  no  external  ears,  but  two  small  orifices 
serve  as  the  avenues  of  hearing.  The  legs  are  short, 
and  are  five  toed;  the  anterior  are  scaly,  with  broad 
palms  resembling  hands,  and  armed  with  long  and 
straight  nails  like  fingers;  and,  as  the  habits  of  the 
animal  are  those  of  burrowing  in  the  ground,  these 
are  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  hind 
feet  are  placed  far  back,  are  a  third  longer  tlian  the 
fore  feet,  and  are  furnished  with  short  slightly 
curved  nails.  By  their  length  and  position  they 
seem  calculated  to  reach  forward  and  receive  llie' 
earth  which  is  removed  by  the  fore  claws,  and  push' 
it  back,  so  as  to  clear  the  hole  which  the  aramal 
makes  for  its  entrenchments  or  by  digging  ig  search 
of  the  worms  and  insects  on  wiiich  it  feeds,  it  is, 
indeed,  an  expert  miner,  and  forms  under  ground 
jiassages  for  its  retreat,  and  throws  up  little  hillocks 
for  a  domicil  The  tail,  three  inches  in  length,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  eircumlerence  at  the  largest  part, 
is  scaly  and  thinly  covered  with  coarse  hairs.  It 
is  small  at  its  insertion,  but  becomes  quite  large 
abru]jtly,and  tapers  gradually  towards  the  extremity. ! 
The  skin  is  clothed  w  ith  long  and  very  fine  hair  ofl 
a  glossy  green.  This  colour,  which  distinguishes  itj 
from  all  other  quadrupeds,  is  a  pecuUarity  of  great  i 
beauty,  and  a  most  wonderful  provision  of  nature' 
for  the  security  of  the  animal  from  the  observation 
of  birds  of  prey,  or  other  enemies,  against  whose 
approach  its  sight  and  hearing  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  warning,  nor  its  limbs  agile  enough  to  effect 
escape.  When  it  emerges  from  its  subterranean 
recesses,  and  would  be  exjiosed  to  open  danger,  it 
eludes  notice  and  enjoys  safety  by  being  undistin- 
guished from  the  verdant  herbage  through  which  it 
creeps.  It  is  a  resident  near  the  borders  of  brooks 
or  rivers;  and   Iiv<;s  chiefly  under  ground,  or  in 


meadow-bogs;  but  also  frequents  the  water,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  good  swimmer. 

"This  account  is  drawn  up  for  the  gratification  of 
the  gentlemen  by  whose  kindness  the  writer  was 
favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ani- 
mal, sent  him  preserved  in  spirits.  A  more  exact 
and  scientific  description,  by  another  hand,  is  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  some  of  our  literary  jour- 
nals, in  which  the  non-descript  is  to  bear  the  name 
of  ASTRO MYCTER  prasinatus." 

Dcrcliesia;  Mms.  JUtit/  10,  IS25.  [Eastern  Star 


ANSWER   TO    INQUIRIES,  WITH    SPECIMENS    OP   MINE- 
RALS  AND   VEGETABLES. 

JoHM  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

I  return  you  the  letter  from  Dr.  Howard,  of  Mont- 
gomery, with  the  specimen  of  mineral,  which  I  find 
to  he  the  common  pyrites  of  iron,  or  sulphuret  of 
iron.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  make 
an  analysis  of  it,  as  it  is  sufficiently  characterized 
under  its  present  form.  This  mineral  is  common  in 
our  neighbourhood  in  primitive  rocks,  and  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  economical  purposes. 

The  vegetable  substance  enclosed  in  your  second 
letter  is  not  so  well  defined.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
"Gentiana  lutea,"or  common  Gentian  of  this  coun- 
try. To  ascertain  this,  however,  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  have  an  entire  plant,  which  can  be  done 
so  us  to  admit  of  an  accurate  examination,  by  tak- 
uig  lip  a  plant,  roots,  stem  and  flowers,  and  drying 
it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

1  have  been,  and  am  now  much  occupied;  which 
I  give  as  an  apology  for  not  answering  your  note 
sooner.  I  nevertheless  make  new  offers  of  my  best 
services. 

With  much  esteem  and  respect, 

Yours,  J.  T.  DUCATEL 


HIGH  AND  LOW  STEAM  ENGINES. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  more  than  one  hundred 
boats,  propelled  by  high  steam  engines,  have  been 
put  in  operation  on  the  western  i\aters;  and  among 
the  whole  number  but  foui'  accidents  have  happened 
by  the  bursting  of  boilers,  viz:  one  in  1817,  one  in 
1818,  and  two  in  1822.  In  the  same  period,  there 
have  been  about  fort-,  boats  with  low  steam  engines, 
on  which  eleven  accidents  have  happened  from  the 
same  cause.  So  that  if  we  consider  the  number  of 
the  twd  ';inds  cf  boats,  we  sh..ii  find  the  compara- 
tive safety,  as  eight  to  one  in  favour  of  high  steam: 
a  result  which  will  warrant  our  backwoods  naviga- 
tors in  coi. tinning  the  use  of  high  steam  engines. 

To  us,  the  cause  of  explosion  is  very  obvious,  and 
we  will  suggest  it.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  boiler  to  cover  the  flue;  and  the 
top  of  it  becoming  red  hot,  has  in  that  softened 
state  yielded  or  collapsed— torn  loose  from  the  head; 
and  given  vent  to  the  boiling  water  and  steam 
within.  This  is  tlie  way  in  which  all  accidents  on 
the  western  waters  have  happened;  namely,  by 
letting  the  water  get  too  low  in  the  boilers.  And 
vvh^ever  it  happens,  no  kind  of  metal  can  resist 
even  a  lower  pressure  of  steam  than  may  generally 
he  used  in  the  boiler. 

When  accidents  have  happened,  it  has  been  too 
much  the  practice  to  impute  the  fault  to  the  engines 
rather  than  to  those  who  superintend  them.  The 
bursting  of  a  boiler,  or  more  properly  the  collapsing 
of  a  flue,  (almost  the  only  kind  of  accident  that 
happens.)  is  generally  not  the  result  of  the  steam's 
getting  too  high,  but  of  the  water's  getting  too  low. 
Witliout  wilful  carelessness  or  neglect,  serious  ac- 
cidents cannot  happen.  [Cin.  Lit.  Gas. 


Ruhmond,  May  16. 

The  Palm  of  Agricpltube. — Yesterday,  a  cu- 
rious contest  was  decided  in  this  city.  Last  year, 
eleven  farmers  from  tlie  counties  of  Amelia  and 
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Poivhatan,  iletermined  to  raise  a  purse;  each  con- 
tributor to  put  in  ^M;  tlie  whole  to  be  taken  by  the 
one  who  should  produce  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  to 
market  on  a  certain  day,  which  should  sell  lor  more 
than  the  tobacco  of  his  competitors.  Yesterday  was 
the  day  for  deciding  this  sinsiular  contest.  Nine 
gentlemen  appeared  upon  the  turf,  most  of  them 
with  one  hogshead  only — three  with  t»vo — and.ooe 
with  four  hogsheads.  The  tobacco  was  put  up  at 
public  auction  at  Shockce  warcliousc; — and  Mr. 
Benjamin  L.  Meade,  of  Powhatan,  obtained  the 
premium — his  hogshead  selling  for  jjH  75  per  the 


it,  and  is  at  this  time  able  to  do  all  the  duty:  he 
can  read  the  service,  ring  the  boll,  and  dig  the 
graves,  and  appears  likely  to  do  so  for  some  years 
longer,  although  now  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteeti.  [Essci:  Herald. 

[This  beats  old  Joe  Mog,  at  Annapolis,  "all  hol- 
low.") 


A  Bedford  editor  has  lately  mentioned,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary performance  by    a   singh^  wagvjn,  the 
transportation  of  twenty-eight  barrels  of  flour  from 
-  ■   J  /.      that  place  to  Baltimore.     A  note  in  the  Ale.\andria 

hundred.     One  of  Mr.  Charles  Eggleston's  sold  for  j  j-jg,.a|j  opposes  to  this  feat  the  fact,  that  fifty-Jivc 
$14  70;  one  of  Mr.  VViUiam  Eggleston's  for  $14  65;  barrels  have  been   hauled,  at  one  load,  by  a  six 


wine  glass  is  a  dose  for  a  grown  person,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  children.  It  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day  without  the  smallest  risk. 


TO  ALLAY  HEAT  IN  EYES. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  into  water,  inio  which 
dissolve  some  refined  loaf  sugar,  and  drop  some 
into  the  eye. 


one  of  Mr.  Hodijah  Meade's  for  j>U  95,  &c.  &.c, 
The  whole  scene  was  full  of  animation,  interest, 

and  pleasure.  ^^^^  ^__^  „„.„...„..,  .„ .- „^.. 

Soon  after  the  contest  was  terminated,  Mr.  Austin  "^^^  over%7hicir'the' AlexandrirroadvVarhauTed. 
Wright  had  i  hhds.  put  up,  which  sold  for  §14  €5 

[Compiler. 


horse  team,  from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Alex- 
andria— to  which  might  have  been  added  the  fiict, 
that  the  Baltimore  road  is  a  much  better  one  than 


KBCIPES. 


Mew  Orleans,  June  14 
"We  have  received  up  to  this  date.  197,000  bales 
and  shall  receive  3,000  more  ere  the  end  of  the 
Mobile  %vill  receive  about   60,000 


FOR  MAKING  CREAM  CHEESE. 

I  Take  new  milk,  and  if  that  should  not  be  enough 
season.  iVlobile  win  receive  about  tiU.UUU  bales, ! for  the  quantity  of  cheese  you  wish,  take  the  prc- 
8,000  of  which  has  been  sent  here,  Pensacola  will  ceding  meal's  milk;  mix  it  all  together,  and  as  much 
ship  about  4,000;  therefore,  there  will  be  shipped ,  foiling  water  as  will  make  it  milk  warm;  then  put 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  about  -250,000  bales  during ',  in  the  runnet  and  let  it  .stand  half  an  hour  after  it 
the  season.     Our  exports  amount  to  170,000.    Thejcomes;    then  take   it  out   with  small  hoops,   with 


same  quality  we  shipped  you  at  18  cents  per  pound, 
lOth  April,  is  now  worth  iS  cents." 


RELIEF  FOR  CRAMP  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

I  have  seen  the  most  violent  cases  of  cramp  in 
the  stomach,  immediately  relieved  by  drinking  free- 
ly of  warm  swectfned  water,  when  opium,  or  its 
various  preparations,  nor  any  thing  else,  would  give 
relief  to  tlie  patient. 


FOR  A  STRAIN. 

Take  wormwood  and  pound  it  very  well  in  a 
stone  or  glass  mortar,  then  put  to  it  as  many  whites 
of  eggs  as  may  serve  to  make  it  up  into  such  a  con- 
sistence that  it  may  be  applied  like  a  poultice  to 
the  part  affected. 


STOTLTTSSG  OIiZO. 


The  Rensselaer  School. — General  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  state  of  Ne»v  York,  whose 
name  is  known  to  his  countrymen  as  the  liberal  con- 
tributor equally  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
science,  has  established,  at  his  own  charge,  a  school 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  persons  in  the  appliea 
Hon  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  This 
interesting  experiment  is  now  going  on  at  Troy,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  ivith  every  prospect  of 
answering  the  designs  of  its  benevolent  patron  and 
founder. 


cloths  in  them,  changing  them  three  times  a  day, 
with  wet  cloths,  rubbing  them  with  a  little  fine  salt; 
after  laying  24  hours  in  that  state,  put  them  on  dr\ 
cloths,  still  turning  them  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


Bur.ving  Springs, emitting inllammable  gas,  have 
been  lately  discovered  near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Over 
one  of  them  a  tub  is  placed,  and  a  gun-barrel  in- 
serted, from  which  issues  a  beautiful  flame  of  a 
bluish  tinge. 


We  have  been  informed  that  a  quarry  of  fine 
grey  marble  has  been  discovered  in  the  township  of 
Pike,  Bradford  county.  W"e  have  not  learned  to 
what  extent  it  is  supposed  to  exist,  or  other  fact: 
relating  to  it,  except  that  it  has  been  examined  by 
men  capable  of  judging  of  it  correctly,  who  have 
declared  it  to  be  a  fine  species  of  marble. 

Anotlier  bed  of  Iron  Ore  has  been  discovered 
within  six  or  seven  miles  of  this  village,  on  the 
Towanda  creek,  supposed  to  be  more  extensive  than 
the  one  12  or  13  miles  up  another  branch  of  the 
creek.  [Bradford  Settler. 

When  Doctor  Johnson  courted  Miss  Porter,  whom 
he  afterwards  married,  he  told  her  "that  he  was  of 
mean  extraction,  that  he  had  no  money,  and  that  an 
uncle  of  his  had  been  hanged?"  The  lady,  by  wav 
of  reducing  herself  to  an  equality  with  him,  replied 
"that  she  had  no  more  money  than  himself,  and 
though  none  of  her  relations  had  been  hanged,  she 
had  fifty  who  deserved  hanging." 

In  the  year  1711,  Mr.  John  Steward,  (grandfa- 
ther to  a  most  worthy  and  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman now  living,)  was  chosen  into  the  ,oftice  of 
parish  clerk  of  a  church  in  the  deanery  of  Readen- 
hall,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1762,  when 
the  present  parish  clerk  succeeded  him,  who  has 
aver  since  filled  the  office,  and  that  of  sexton  with 


TO  MAKE  CRIMSON  COLOUR. 

To  hvo  gallons  of  the  juice  of  pokeberries,  when 
fhcy  are  quite  ripe,  add  half  a  aallon  of  strong  vin- 
egar, made  of  the  wild  crab  apple,  to  dye  one  pound 
of  wool,  which  must  be  first  washed  very  clean 
with  hard  soap.  The  wool,  when  wrung  dr}',  is  to 
be  put  into  the  vinegar  and  pokeberry  juice,  and 
simmered  in  a  copper  vessel  for  one  hour,  then  take 
cut  the  wool  and  let  it  drip  a\vhile,  and  spread  it  in 
the  sun.  The  vessel  must  be  free  from  grease  of 
any  kind. 


TO  MAKE  GOOD  COFFEE  OUT  OF  RYE. 

The  rye  is  to  be  well  cleaned,  and  then  boiled  till 
it  is  soft;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
burst.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in 
an  oven,  and  then  burnt  like  coffee,  and  when 
ground  is  fit  for  use.  It  may  be  infused  and  boiled 
in  the  usual  way;  but  if  cofTee  equal  to  Mocha  is 
required,  half  of  this  powder  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  real  cofTee,  gives  a  beverage  fit  for  the 
Grand  Turk,  or  to  be  served  to  the  guests  at  the 
CofTee  Hambhn  of  the  Palais  Royale. —  The  Chymist. 


TO  MAKE  RHUBARB  SYRUP. 

One  ounce  root  of  rhubarb.  \  an  ounce  of  Jesuits' 
bark,  one  large  nutmeg;  put  them  into  one  quart  of 
Water,  and  stew  it  down  to  one  pint,  then  add  a  gill 
of  brandy. 


TO  PREVENT  FLEAS   INFESTING  ROOMS   OR  BEDS. 

Take  a  few  branches  of  pennyroyal  and  hang  it 
up  in  the  room,  lay  it  on  or  near  the  bed;  or  carry 
a  few  sprigs  in  the  pocket,  and  the  flea  will  never 
make  its  appearance.  This  simple  preventive  has 
never  failed  of  the  desired  effect 


CURE  FOR  THE  BOWEL  COMPLAINT. 

Take  a  quantity  of  alder  berries  when  perfectly 
ripe,  press  out  the  juice,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  add 
as  much  brown  sugar  as  will  make  it  palatable;  let 
it  simmer  until  it  becomes  a  thin  syrup,  and  then 
add  one-third  brandy,  and  cork  it  up  for  use.     One 


NEW  MODE  OF  CELEBT!  VTINfi  THE  4tII  OF  JULT. 
[Cumrauhichicd  tor  die  Aineriunn  Farmer.] 

WOODCOCK  SHOOTING. 

While  yet  you  breathe,  away;  the  rural  wilds 

Invite;  the  mountains  call  you,  and  tlie  vales; 

The  wooJs,  tlie  streams,  and  each  ambrosial  breezy 

That  fans  the  cvcr-undulating  sky; 

.4  kindly  sky!  whose  fostering  power  regales 

Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  celebrating  the  4th  inst. 
none  that  I  have  seen  was  more  mtional  and  health- 
ful than  that  which  was  chosen  by  a  party  of  six  of 
our  best  shots.  They  divided  into  two  parties — 
Mr.  S.  1I»»«  ,  Mr.  W'.  G.  and  Mr.  B.  chose  the  fields 
of  Hampton,  whilst  Mr.  W.  S*^***«,  his  partner,  Mr. 
S.  and  Mr.  VV.  of  Bowly's  wharf,  equally  well  pro- 
vided with  clean  guns  and  dogs  well  trained,  scour- 
ed the  Caves,  (name  of  ill  omen,  it  would  seem,) 
in  pursuit  of  woodcock.  The  first  party  bagged 
24  birds,  out  of  twenty-six  or  seven — the  latter 
killed  but  four,  birds  being  very  scarce.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Hampton  party  has  been  challeng- 
ed to  another  match  as  soon  as  the  weather  admits. 
The  birds  are  to  be  cooked  at  Mrs.  VVintkle's.  I 
shall  endeavovu-  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  nest 
match,  and  if  you  publish  this,  I'll  promise  you  my 
interest  to  get  you  an  invitation  to  the  woodcock 
dinner — but  remember,  each  man  brings  his  bottle. 

P.  S.  I  know  of  no  city,  the  vicinity  whereof  af- 
fords such  beautiful  grounds  for  quoiting  and  fish- 
ing parties  as  Baltimore.  AVIiy  is  it  that  arrange- 
ments are  not  made  to  spend  our  Saturday  after- 
noons in  healthful  recreations  of  that  sort?  Let  a 
club  of  20  be  made  up — divide  that  into  two  rival 
sections,  for  fishing — let  the  fish  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  the  whole  party  unite  at  2  or  3  o'clock  at 
dinner — and  after  dinner  pitch  quoits,  or  play  at 
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cricket,  or  bowl  at  nine-pins      There  is  "a  time  for 
all  things'" — for  play  as  well  as  for  work — 
As  in  successive  course  the  seasons  roll, 
So  circling  pleasures  recreate  the  soul. 

If  the  body  did  not  require  relaxation,  tliire  would 
be  no  occasion  to  sleep.  Wh}'  should  not  tlie  mind 
also?  unless,  like  a  stagnant  pool,  as  some  men's 
are,  it  be  too  sluggish  to  move  at  all,  and  therefore 
never  fatigued  with  exercise.  By  these  occasional 
excursions  with  dog  and  gun,  and  hook  and  line,  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  we  should  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  long  expensive  tours  to  neighbouring  states. 


^-"21  ^^A'lawm, 


B.\LTiM0RE,  Friday,  July  22,  1825. 


Agricultural  Correspondence. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  at  Baltimore,  from  John  Foley,  Esq. 
Post-master,  Parish  of  Assumption,  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Skinner  requests  the  particular  attention  of  manu- 
facturers who  use  the  article,  to  that  part  of  this 
extract,  which  relates  to  the  proper  time  of  gather- 
ing, and  the  manner  of  preparing  suii.ic  for  mar- 
ket. It  would  prove  a  source  of  great  profit  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  if  the  subject  were  pro- 
perly understood.  Editors  of  New  York  papers 
would  oblige  us  by  copying  the  following:] 

'•We  have  large  tracts  of  land  on  this  bayou, 
called  brulis,  or  burns.  It  has  been  caused  by  fire 
during  a  dry  season,  about  twenty-five  years  since. 
These  lands  ivere  formerly  a  thick  cane  brake,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  fire  all  the  large  timber  was 
burnt  up;  it  is  now  grown  up  with  cane  and  sumac. 

'•I  wish  to  consult  you  as  to  the  latter.  In  the 
price  current  of  New  York,  I  observe  sumac  (Ame- 
rican,) quoted  at  $15,  and  Sicily  at  «.I0O  per  ton. — 
It  grows  here  very  large,  and  I  presume  as  our  cli- 
mate is  somewhat  similar  to  Sicily,  the  quality  must 
be  nearly  the  same,  if  gathered  and  cured  at  the 
proper  season.  I  therefore  have  to  request  you  to 
instruct  me,  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  the  best  man 
ner  of  curing  it — and  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you,  I 
shall  follow  your  instructions,  and  forward  immed: 
ately  such  a  quantity  as  will  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  judge  of  its  value.  This  trouble  I  liope 
you  will  excuse.  Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you 
on  this  subject,  1  am,  respectfully. 

JOHN  FOLEY. 

Parish  of  .9ssitmp(ton,  La.,  June  19,  I8J5." 
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We  have  on  file  several  original  essays  of  much 
interest  and  value,  which  we  are  waiting  impatient- 
ly for  an  0))portunity  to  insert.  Amongst  oTlieis. 
one  from  a  distinguished  planter  of  South  Carolina, 
that  will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  tliose  of  our  re.ad- 
ers  who  have  lately  embarked  in  the  culture  of  cot 
ton — the  communication  alluded  to  being  a  memoir 
on  that  subject 


SCpThe  Editor  is  informed  by  a  correspondent, 
that  Doctor  Barton's  letter  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  opossum  maj'  be  found  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  new  .series — a  work  which  he  be- 
lieves is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  public  libra- 
ries in  Baltimore.  He  ^vouId  therefore  thank  any 
gentleman  who  ^vould  lend  him  the  work,  or  furni.sh 
a  transcript  of  the  memoir  referred  to. 


Information  Wanted — for  some  gentlemen  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer has  promised  to  make  the  following  inquiries, 
answers  to  which  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged: 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  place  (Elizabeth  City,) 
are  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of  boring  for 
pure  water  beyond  the  rCRions  of  our  alluvial  depo- 
."sits,  the  apparatus  for  i^hich  cannot  be  procured  in 


this  place.  Will  you,  sir,  be  good  enough  to  incjuire 
probable  expense  of  one  hundred  feet  of  auger 
shank,  properly  jointed,  or  joined  either  by  screw 
or  keyed,  whichever  may  be  most  approved,  with 
the  auger  2  inches  diameter,  best  calculated  for 
boring  through  alluvial.  Also,  the  cost  of  100  feet 
of  tubes,  of  2  inch  cahbre,  so  that  the  auger  may 
work  through  them,  either  of  cast  iron  or  of  sheet 
iron,  whichever  is  most  approved;  and  whether 
these  materials  can  be  procured  on  a  short  notice 
in  Baltimore,  and  to  whom  it  is  most  fit  we  should 
apply  for  them." 

[We  do  not  know  that  any  such  augers  are  made 
here,  but  vve  should  be  glad  to  have  information  on 
all  the  points  of  inquiry  from  any  quarter.] 

RATES  OF  POSTAGES, 

Established  by  Act  of  Congress,  passed  March  3, 1825. 
For  a  single  Letter  composed  of  one  piece  of  paper. 
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Letters  to  Canada,can  be  forwarded  through  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  at  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada,  and  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  whether 
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Tobacco.— P.  Chew,  Esq.,  sold  ten  hogsheads, 
being  a  small  part  of  his  crop,  for  $10  round.  For 
some  of  the  remaining  part  he  refused  #13.  It  was 
from  his  Calvert  county  estate. 

Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state  warehouses 
for  the  last  week,  522  hhds. 
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THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
AT  West  Point. 
Memoranda  of  Examinations  of  the  first  cluss  nf  Ca- 
dets, on  Civil  Engineerini:.  conducted  by  Professor 
Doiiglass,  in  the  presence  of  tU  Board  of  Visiters, 
June,  1S25. 

[We  profess  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  single  ex- 
amination, chosen  for  the  reason  that  it  iviU  serve 
to  show  how  closely  some  of  the  studies  at  the 
West  Point  Academy  are  connected  with  the  sub- 
stantial pursuits  and  practical  business  of  life.] 

The  following  replies  were  made  relative  to  the 
materials  and  composition  of  Mortar: 
Q.  Lime? 

A.  The  lime  chiefly  used  in  constructions,  is  found 
in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  in  the  various  kinds  of 
lime  stone;  it  is  sometimes  nearly  a  pure  carbonate, 
but  at  others  is  combined  with  various  proportions  of 
silex,  aluminc,  magnesia  and  the  metallic  o.\ids,  par- 
ticularly those  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  quick-lime  by  the  process  of 
calcination,  or  burning;  this  e.\pels  a  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  another  portion  is  afterwards 
driven  off  by  the  addition  of  water,  with  which  the 
lime  enters  into  rapid  combination:  this  is  the  oper- 
ation of  slaking. 

Q.  Hydr.vuhc  Lime? 

A.  The  common,  or  fat-limes,  when  used  in  hy- 
draulic constructions,  harden  slowly,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  mortar  is  mechanically  acted  upon 
by  the  water;  the  meagre,  or  hiidraulic  lime,  on  the 
contrary,  hardens  almost  immediately.  The  fornm 
is  obtained  from  the  more  pure  carbonates,  and  the 
latter  from  those  which  contain  certain  proportions 
of  foreign  ingredients,  particularly  iran  and  numga- 
iiese,  with  some  sile.\  and  a  liltle  alumine.  Magne 
sia  injures  the  qualify  of  the  lime.  The  hydrau 
lie  lime  does  not  slake  readily,  like  commo-'  Jime, 
and  is  therefore  generally  reduced  to  povv'*'')  after 
calcination,  by  mechanical  means. 


Q.  To  which  of  the  foreign  ingredients  is  the  hy- 
draulic, property  probably  due? 

A.  There  are  different  opinioi"  pn  this  subject; 
according  to  some,  the  manginesc  is  essential;  but 
it  has  been  observed  that  soaie  very  good  hydraulic 
limes,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  New  York  canals, 
do  not  contain  this  ingredient.  Others  consider 
iron,  and  others  agaip  the  earthy  mi.xture  of  silex 
and  alumine  as  the  oiuse  of  the  rapid  hardening. 

Q.    S.IND? 

There  are  thr^e  varieties  of  this  material,  as  dis 
tinguished  according  to  the  size  of  the  particles. — 
The  first  may  be  called  gravel,  and  the  others  are 
coarse  and  fine  sand.     There  are  two  varieties,  ac- 
cordinsr  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  found,  viz, 
ieacA  or  sea-sand,  and  ;)it-sand.     The  first  of  thesi 
is  more  purely  silicious  than  the  other,  and  its  par 
tides  are  generally  rounded  and  smoothed  by  at 
trition;  tlie  second  contains  a  small  mixture  of  clay, 
and  the  particles  are  more  rouKh  and  angular  than 
those  of  sea-sand,  on  both  which  accounts  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  better  material  for  mortar.     It  should 
be  used  as  fresh  from  the  pit  as  possible,  while  it 
yet  retains  its  natural  moisture. 

Q.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  quality,  and 
the  colour  of  sand? 

A.  The  dark  coloured  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best;  it  probably  contains  a  small  proportion  of  me- 
tallic oxid,  which  is  favourable  to  the  affinity  of  the 
lime. 

Q.  There  is  a  class  of  materials  which  are  fre- 
quently substituted  for  sand,  and  are  of  peculiar  use 
in  hydraulic  mertars? 

A.  These  are  puzzolano,  trass,  cement,  and  sonn^ 
others  of  a  similar  kind.     Puzzolano  is  a  sort  of  vol 


various  colours,  but  generally  inclines  to  reddish 
broirn.  Trass  is  brought  from  Holland,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  calcining  and  grinding  a  species  of  basal- 
lie  rock,  called  moellon  d'anilernuch.  Cement  is  (he 
powder  of  red  pottery,  or  high-burnt  bricks;  com- 
mon bricks  will  answer,  but  then  they  should  be 
burnt  over  in  a  reverberating  furnace,  after  pulver- 
izing. All  these  substances  agree  pretty  nearly  in 
the  proportions  of  alnmitie,  silex  and  metallic  oxid, 
which  they  contain,  and  when  mixed  with  lime, 
form  mortars  which  have  the  property  of  harden- 
ing very  rapidly  under  water,  and  of  enduring  for 
a  great  length  of  time. 

(i.  What  are  generally  the  proportions  of  lime, 
sand  and  water,  for  mortar? 

.■v.  For  common  mortar,  one  and  a  half  p.irts  of 
fat  lime,  diluted  with  twice  and  a  half  its  iceight  of 
water,  is  added  to  three  parts  of  sand.  For  hy- 
draulic water,  two  parts  of  hydraulic  lime,  diluted 
with  ils  weight  of  water,  is  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  sand,  cement,  or  puzzolano.  More  lime  is  used 
in  the  last  case,  because  the  hydraulic  lime  is  some- 
what less  strong  than  the  fat-lime;  and  less  water, 
because  this  favours  the  hardening.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  general  rules — in  practice  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  the  materials  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  ap- 
plied.* 

Q.  What  is  the  theoty  of  the  induration  of  mor- 
tar? 

A.  The  lime  takes  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  is  re-converted  into  a  carbonate,  and  the  water 
of  the  mixture  supplies  the  water  of  crystallization. 
The  sand  gives  the  requisite  hardness  and  consis- 
tency. 

(J.  What  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  great 
hardness  and  durability  of  the  ancient  mortars? 

A.  There  are  different  opinions.  Some  attribute 
it  to  the  use  of  some  peculiar  ingredient  in  the  mix- 
ture; others  to  the  mode  of  mixture,  and  others  to 
iorue  peculiarity  in  the  metliod  of  slaking  tlie  lime: 
the  probability  is,  that  the  materials  were  only 
chosen  with  great  care,  and  well  worked  together, 
and  that  age  has  done  the  rest. 

Q.  What  are  the  maxims  with  respect  to  the 
strength  and  adhesiveness  of  mortar? 

A.  The  mortars  of  sea-sand  and  of  powdered 
sand-stone,  are  observed  to  be  greatly  inferior,  in 
point  of  strength,  to  those  of  cement,  puzzolano,  or 
pit-sand;  and  of  these  last,  the  mortar  of  cement,  or 


mediately,  but  docs  nut  increase  in  hardness  bj'  ago, 
as  the  common  mortars  do.  It  has  less  strength 
and  adhesiveness  than  common  mortar,  and  expands 
in  hardening,  which  makes  it  improper  for  large 
constructions.     It  is  chictly  used  for  inside  work. 


a  mixture  of  cement  and  sharp  pit-sand,  appears 
strongest  at  first,  and  gives,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Neapolitan  puzzolano,  the  greatest  increase  of 
strength  by  age.  Manivation  and  pressure  increase 
the  strength  of  mortar.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
hesiveness of  mortar,  it  is  inferior  to  the  .strength  in 
the  first  imtanee,  but  afterwards  exceeds  it. 

Q.  Describe  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  uses 
of  plaister. 

A.  Plaister  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  frequently  mix- 
ed with  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate;  it  is  pre- 
pared by  exposure  to  heat,  which  drives  off  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  the  sulphate,  and  cal- 
cines the  carbonate.  When  mixed  into  mortar,  it 
acquires  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  almost  im- 


*In  mixing  the  mortar,  the  sund  is  first  placed  in  the 
mortar-bed  and  formed  into  a  sort  of  crater,  in  which 
the  time  is  slaked;  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  slaking,  the 
sand  is  drawn  entirely  over  it;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
warm  moist  vapours  of  this  operation,  predispose  the 
sand  to  incorporate  intimately  with  the  lime.  As  soon 
as  the  slaking  is  complete,  the  exact  complement  of 
water  is  added,  and  the  whole  worked  together  until 
perfectly  incorporated.  It  is  then  iiscj  without  delay, 
and  the  'quantity  of  the  mixture  should  be  so  regulated, 
according  to  the  itsf,  that  no  mortar  is  kept  more  than 
one  or  two  days  at  ia^'thest.  When  it  i^  kept  longfr, 
it  begins  to  indurate,  and  fn  this  case,  its  cap.ie.iiy  f.ji- 
furthir  induration  when  used; 


.     .  ^  .      ,    ,.    ,    ^        .    .  .M  -  • - ,  is  proportionably  dimi- 

camc  sand,  obtained  chielly  from  Italy;  it  occurs  ol '  uithei. 
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TIMBER. 

The  following  replies  were  given  relative  to  the 
use  and  preparation  of  timber: 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  kinds  of  tinihrr.  and 
their  uses  as  a  material  and  means  of  construction? 
A.  Timber,  as  -.i  iiKiterial  in  constructions,  is  used 
for/oMiwi(i(iorM,  for  the  frame  work  of  bridges,  build- 
ings, &c.,  and  for  inside  finishing.  As  a  means  of 
construction;  it  is  al.so  used  for  caissons  and  batar- 
deaus  in  hydraulic  uorks;  for  the  centres  of  archer, 
for  scaffolds  and  machinery.  The  principal  kinds 
are  oak  of  different  varieties,  and  pine,  besides 
which  are  used  in  some  works,  ash,  elm.  maple,  ma- 
hogany, &c.  Oak  is  used  for  strong  frame-work 
and  foundations;  pine  generally  for  lighter  work, 
and  finishing. 

Q.  What  is  the  influence  of  soil  and  exposure 
upon  the  quality  of  the  timber? 

A.  That  which  grows  upon  high  hills  exposed  to 
the  wind,  is  often  stunted,  crooked  and  wind-shaken; 
that  which  grows  in  the  valleys,  if  it  have  a  warm, 
moist  soil  is  generally  brash.  The  best  situation 
and  exposure  is  found  on  the.  declivities  of  hills,  with 
a  southern  aspect;  and  the  best  soil,  (for  oidis,)  a 
fat  loam  at  tlie  surface,  with  a  gravelly  or  stony  .tub- 
stratum.  Trees  which  gro\v  in  o/)e?i  grounds,  are  of 
more  ruiild  growth,  than  those  of  the  woods,  but 
the  timber,  though  of  an  even  grain,  is  gencraliy 
inferior  in  point  of  strength. 

Q.  There  are  some  maxims  relative  to  the  time 
and  mode  of  cutting? 

A.  The  best  seasons  for  cutting  are  either  the 
depth  of  winter  or  midsummer;  and  of  these,  flie 
latter  is  on  some  accounts  preferable  to  the  former. 
The  tree  shoiiid  he  stripped  of  its  bark  in  the  spring 
previous,  to  allow  the  juices  to  escape,  as  it  is 
found,  when  this  is  done,  that  the  cdhumum  becomes 
harder,  heavier  and  stronger.  Spring  and  fall  cut- 
ting are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

»  »  •  *  •  *  «*#  s 

KOADS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies  in  regartl 
to  the  proper  principles  and  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  roads: 

Q.  Explain  the  parts  and  dimensions  of  a  com 
plete  road  (in  prifik.)  and  the  modifications  of  ])ro- 
lile  which  arc  adopted  under  various  circumstances. 

A.  Roads,  according  to  the  system  of  our  text, 
vary  in  width  from  '25  to  60  ieet  between  the  ditch 
es.  Tliey  are  divided  into  four  classes;  the  widest 
are  used  to  connect  the  great  commercial  cities; 
the  second  class  form  communications  from  these 
into  the  interior;  the  third,  unite  places  of  .scconda 
ry  importance  in  the  interior;  and  the  fourth,  are 
mere  cross  roads.  The  parts  of  the  road  are,  1st. 
a  carriage-way,  paved  or  turupiked  in  the  centre; 
2d,  two  sideways  or  icings,  which  in  highways  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  are  used  us  summer 
roads;  and  .Idly,  the  ditches.  The  road  is  sliafjcd 
with  a  gentle  convexity  of  surface,  and  in  siu  h  a 
manner  that  the  centre  is  elevated  about  l-ilth  the 
entire  width  of  the  road  above  the  extremities  of 
the  profile.— {.See  profile  JVo.  1.)  This  is  the  gene- 
ral ioriir,  but  a  profile  is  sometimes  used  in  which 
only  the  carriage-way  is  made  convex;  the  side- 
>vays  are  then  sloped  inward,  and  separated  from 
the  carriage-ivay  by  paved  gutters.— ( See  profile  J\'o. 
'2.)  This  is  favourable  for  excavated  roads,  as  it 
avoids  the  exterior  ditches,  and  thus  saves  a  very 
considerable  expense  of  excavation.  When  the  con- 
struction of  the  carriage-way  is  such  as  to  render  a 
summer  road  unnecessary,  which  is  said  to  he  the 
case  when  it  is  made  according  to  M'Adams  me- 
thod, the  side- ways  may  be  dispensed  with.    In  tliis 
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case  an  additional  width  is  frequently  made  to  the 
carriage-way. — (See  profile  JVo.  3.)  The  side-ways 
are  also  dispensed  with,  in  all  cases  of  excessive 
deep-cuttin^.<i  and  sleep  sidelong  declivities,  where 
the  economy  of  excavation  is  an  object. — (See  pj'O- 
Jile  JVo.  4.)  Sometimes,  in  very  deep  cuttings,  both 
the  side-ways  and  iHlches  are  dispensed  witli;  the 
carriage-way,  in  that  case,  is  made  concave. — (Sec 
profile  J^o.  5.)  But  this  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  paving,  which  must  then  be  re- 
sorted to;  and  also,  in  northern  latitudes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice  which  forms  in  the  centre.  In 
profiles  arranged  for  sidelong  ground,  the  road 
should  be  made  without  convexity,  and  with  a  slight 
counter-slope  towards  the  hill;  a  ditch  is  then  made 
at  the  foot  of  the  excavation,  which  receives,  at 
the  same  time,  the  wash  of  the  hill  and  of  the  road, 
and  conveys  it  off  by  means  of  culverts  passing  un- 
der the  latter. — ( See  jn  ofile  JVo.  6.)  In  some  cases, 
where  the  sidelong  declivity  is  very  great,  the  road 
must  be  reduced  to  its  minimum  width,  and  sup- 
ported both  on  the  side  of  its  excavation  and  em- 
bankment.  by  rcvclinent  walls. — ( See  profile  JVo.  7.) 

Q.  Explain  the  dimensions  and  construction  of 
the  turnpiked  carriage  way. 

A.  It  generally  varies  in  width  according  to  the 
travel,  from  18  to  SO  feit — its  surface  is  curved  ac- 
cording to  the  general  profile,  (already  described.) 
In  construction,  the  space  occupied  by  ii  is  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  about  15  inches,  ri.sing  in  the  centre 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  intended  superficies  of; 
the  road.  A  layer  of  rough  stones  of  about  nine 
inches  diameter  is  then  put  down  for  the  founda-| 
tion;  on  the  top  of  this,  another  layer  of  stones  1 
about  3  inches  in  size  is  spread,  and  above  this  a 
covering,  .S  inches  thick,  of  course  broken  gravel  is 
spread  with  an  iron  rake,  the  edges  to  be  well  se- 
cured with  kerbstones. 

Q.  \Miat  is  the  theory  and  construction  of 
M-Adam  s  road? 

A.  He  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  the  na-| 
tural  soil,  when  properly  drained  and  kept  dry,  is ; 
the  best  foundation  the  road  can  have,  in  the  old , 
method  of  turnpiking.  the  site  of  the  road  is  com-i 
monly  dug  out,  and  a  foundation  laid  of  large! 
stones;  this  is  disapproved  of,  as  being  unfavourable! 
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18  feet. 


to  the  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  rain  water  to  settle  into  the  interstices  of  the 
mass.  The  M'Adam  road,  instead  of  being  dug 
out,  is  prepared  by  raising  it  a  little  in  the  middle 
and  sloping  it  regularly  off  towards  the  sides;  a 
layer  of  clean  broken  stone  is  then  spread  evenly 
upon  if,  to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  after  it  has 
partially  compacted,  another  layer  of  the  same 
depth,  and  afterwards  a  third,  are  laid  on.  The 
stones  are  broken  so  as  not  to  exceed  six  ounces  in 
weight.  Hard  stone  is  the  best,  and  all  clay  or 
other  matter  which  could  retain  the  wafer,  must 
be  carefully  separated.  The  fragments  must  be 
rough  and  angular,  or  they  will  not  bind  together 
and  form  a  compact  mass.  The  surface  of  the 
road  is  formed  so  as  to  decline  about  3  inches  from 
the  centre  to  the  sides,  in  a  road  of  !8  feet  Morel 
than  this  would  not  be  advisable,  as  in  that  case  the 
carriages  would  crowd  to  the  centre  and  form  ruts;  I 
to  prevent  which  it  is  recommended  to  smooth  the[ 
surface  frequently  with  an  iron  rake,  until  the  mass 
is  perfectly  compact.  It  is  then  said  to  be  impene-  i 
trable  to  water,  and  if  the  under-water  is  properly 
drained  off  by  side  ditches,  must  be  equally  solid 
and  good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  following  remarks  occurred  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions on  the  alignment  of  roads: 

A.  The  terminal  points  of  the  road  are  given,  of  | 
course,  and  the  most  favourable  route,  when  cir- 
cumstances permit,  is  the  shortest  hue  between 
them;  but  in  most  cases  the  conditions  of  the  road, 
such  as  the  accommodation  of  intermediate  points, 
the  convenient  passage  of  rivers,  mountains  and 
other  impediments,  and  the  choice  of  the  proper 
ground  and  materials  for  construction,  require  a 
varied  alignment. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  by  which  the  align- 
ment is  limited  in  passing  a  ridge  of  mountains? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  acclivity  must  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  limit;  this  is  taken  at  a  rise  of  i-i4th 
in  some  cases;  but  in  important  roads,  should  noti 
exceed  l-20th,  or  an  angle  of  about  3  degrees — ini 
some  cases,  however,  it  may,  without  prejudice  toj 
the  draught,  be  increased  a  little,  near  the  foot  ofl 
an  acclivity,  provided  it  be  diminished  towards  the  I 
PROFILE,  J\~o.  I. 
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top.  Secondly,  the  road  must  be  run  in  such  a 
manner  as,  in  satisfying  the  condition  of  acclivity, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  deep  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments. We  may  have  a  right  line,  for  instance, 
drawn  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  to'  the  top,  which  does 
not  exceed  the  given  limit  of  acclivity;  but  it  would 
seldom  be  advisable  to  build  a  road  "upon  this  h«e, 
as  the  variations  in  the  acclivity  of  the  intermedi- 
ate ground  would  frequently  require  very  expensive 
embankments.  To  satisfy  both  conditions,  then,  it 
is  necessary  that  every  part  of  the  ahgnment,  as 
well  as  the  whole  collectively,  should  come  within 
the  required  limit;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
axis  of  the  road  in  satisfying  the  condition  of  accli- 
vity, should  be  every  where  contained  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Wlien  any  part  of  the  hill  is 
too  steep  to  admit  of  this  by  the  most  direct  route, 
we  must  vary  the  alignment,  as  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, to  the  right  or  left,  until  it  becomes  more 
gentle;  but  if  a  strict  adherence  to  this  method 
should  carry  our  route  too  far  from  the  direct  line, 
ive  may  sometimes  shorten  it  by  resorting  to  deep 
cuttings  and  embankments.  To  nin  a  line  of  road 
according  to  these  principles,  we  place  the  theodolite 
upon  a  point  of  the  alignment,  and  set  the  telescope 
to  the  given  acclivity;  we  then  traverse  it  in  azi- 
muth until  the  line  of  sight  is  parallel  to  the  ground 
immediately  adjacent,  (which  it  >vill  be  when  the 
wires  cut  a  station-mark  placed  at  the  distance  of 
one  or  two  hundred  yards,  at  the  height  of  the  in- 
strument;) this  station  then  becomes  a  new  point  of 
the  alignment,  at  which  the  operation  is  repeated — 
and  so  on. 

Q.  When  the  general  direction  of  a  road  passes 
up  the  line  of  greatest  acclivity  of  a  hill,  is  there 
more  than  one  alignment  which  will  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions, and  how  is  the  road  run  in  that  case? 

A.  Mathematically  speaking,  we  may  go  with 
equal  advantage  to  the  right  or  left,  at  each  opera- 
tion with  the  theodolite;  there  are,  therefore,  an  in- 
finite number  of  ahgnments  which  will  satisfy  the 
condvvions.  Such  roads  are  generally  run  in  zig- 
zags, w«h  a  greater  or  less  number  of  branches,  ac- 
cording tL  circumstances,  taking  care  to  locate  the 
elbows  in  Jie  most  gentle  parts  of  the  acclivity, 
and  to  give  tbam  as  gentle  a  curvature  as  possible. 
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If  our  readers  be  not  tired  of  tlie  subject,  we  I  It  is  equally  our  wish  and  our  duty  to  diversify '  would  wish  it  to  be  understood,  Uiat  any  subscriber 
shall  resume  in  the  next  number,  the  remainder  of i  the  contents  of  this  journal,  as  far  as  practicable,  has  a  right  to  call  for  information  where  it  can  be 
the  course  of  instruction,  which  has  been  interrupt- [  vvithout  departing  too  far  from  its  land-marks — and  had  on  any  particular  subject  that  interests  him,  and 
ed  in  this  number  by  the  foregoing  specimens  of  i  this  we  apprehend  has  not  been  done  when  treating  to  prompt  and  promote  diiciissioji,  by  appropriate  in- 
the  examination  on  civil  engineering.  |  of  timber,  good  roads,  &.c.     In  the  meantime  we  quiries,  where  information  is  not  otherwise  to  be  had. 


AG&XCVXiTVRB. 


from  the  Complete  Grazier. 

GRASSES  BEST  CALCULATED  FOR  MEA- 
DOWS AND  PASTURES. 
Nature  has  provided  in  all  permanent  pastures  a 
mixture  of  various  grasses,  the  produce  of  which 
diflers  at  different  seasons.  ^Vhell  pastures  are  to 
be  made  artificially,  such  a  mixture  ought  to  be  im- 
itated; and,  perhaps,  pastures  superior  to  natural 
ones  may  be  made,  by  selectinjr  due  proportions  of 
those  species  of  grasses  fitted  for  the  soil,  which  res- 
])ectively  afford  the  greatest  quantities  of  spring, 
summer,  latter-math,  and  winter  jiroduce.  Sir  H. 
Davj',  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  remark,  has 
(in  the  Appendix  to  his  "Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  p.  375 — 479,*)  given  the  results  of  a  se- 
ries of  most  valuable  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, under  the  direction  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  for  this  express  purpose.  Want  of  room 
compels  us  to  refer  the  reader  to  that  work:  and  as 
some  observations  on  the  same  topic  have  already 
been  given  in  our  Section  on  the  culture  of  grass- 
lands, we  shall  in  the  present  chapter  invite  his  at- 
tention, first,  to  the  natural  grasses  annuallj'  culti- 
vated: we  shall  then  treat  of  those  wild  or  uncultiva- 
ted grasses  which  are  worthy  of  being  cultivated;  of 
the  artificial  grasses  or  green  crops  which  particu- 
larly deserve  attention,  and  lasllv  of  the  vegetables 
best  calculated  for  fodder,  together  with  the  best 
modes  of  storing  and  preserving  them, 

SECTION  I. 

NATURAL  GRASSES  USUALLY  CULTIA^A- 
TED. 

1.  Crested  Do^'s-tail,  (Cyiwsiiriis  cristatiis).  This 
grass  will  be  found  useful  in  Ih'^  fonnjtion  of  upland 
pastures,  as  it  affords  a  wholesome  fobd  for  sheep:  it 
produces  a  thick,  short  turf,  aud  (loiters  about  the 


middle  of  June.  It  abounds  with  sred,  which  may 
be  easily  procured;  but  attention  should  be  paid  that 
the  seed  is  ripe,  otherwise  it  will  fail,  as  was  the  case 
with  eight  bushels  which  the  Rev.  A.  Young  once 
ordered  to  be  sown  on  eight  acres,  and  which  never 
came  up  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  ripeness.* 
It  grows  nuturally  in  dry  situations,  but  will  not 
thrive  in  very  wet  meadows;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,f  it  makes  a  very  fine  turf  upon  dry, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soils.  Sheep  and  deer  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  this  grass. 

2.  Darnel,  or  Ray-grass  {Lolium  percnne.) — This 
valuable  grass  is  now  well  known  and  cultivated 
throughout  England;  though,  from  its  having  been 
cultivated  in  improper  situations,  and  from  in-pro- 
per seed,  a  considerable  prejudice  has  been  raised 
against  ray-grass.  Sheep  prefer  it  to  any  other  grass, 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth;  but  leave  it  for  al- 
most any  other  kind,  after  the  seed  approaclies  to 
perfection.}  It  is  accused  of  running  so  mucli  to 
seed-stalks,  that,  after  a  short  time  in  the  sprin?,  it 
is  refused  by  cattle.  In  a  proper  soil,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case.  Darnel  abounds  with  succulent 
leaves,  that  are  extremely  grateful  to  cattle:  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  two  feet,  and  flowers  toward  thp 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June;  and,  by  its  early  spring- 
ing up,  it  supplies  cattle  witli  wholesome  food  at  a 
time  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  procured.  "Cleail 
hay,  made  of  this  grass,"  says  Mr.  Sole,§  "is  parti 
cularly  preferable  for  race-horses  or  hunters,  as  i: 
does  not  afl'ect  their  wind,  nor  blow  them  as  othe 
hay  docs;  and  notwithstanding  it  runs  all  to  bentsi 
yet  the  juice  is  so  concentrated  in  them  as  to  affon 
greater  nourishment."  He  mentions  an  instance 
a  fine  crop  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Croom,  well  got  ii 


'  We  shall  give  thii  in  some  e»rly  suhskquent  number 


•  "Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  Vo 
iii.  p    145. 

t  Stillingfleet's  Tracts,  p.  390. 

i  Sir  H.  Davy's  .\E;ricultural  Chemistry,  p.  365. 

\  "Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Em 
land  Society,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  149. 


of  which  his  horses  were  so  fond  as  to  reject  clean 
corn  for  it.  Mr.  Pacey  of  Northleach,  Gloucester- 
shire, has  within  a  few  years  cultivated  the  natural 
sort  wil\»  gi-eat  success,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
sell  a  comiderable  quantity  of  the  seed  annually,  at 
10s.  6d.  per  bushel.  It  has,  by  competent  judges, 
been  proved  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  cultiva- 
ted ray-grass,  and  he  has  a  sufficient  demand  for  his 
whole  produce. 

S.  Meudmi'-fescw  {Fcstuea  prateTisis.) — The  mea- 
dow-fescue is  an  early,  perennial,  and  very  hardy 
gra.ss;  thriving  with  uncommon  luxuriance  in  almost 
every  soil,  producing  very  sweet  herbage,  which  is 
eaten  with  avidily  by  every  sort  of  cattle,  making 
excellent  hay,  and  producing  abundance  of  seed 
which  may  be  easily  gathered.  According  to  Mr 
Curtis,  it  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  ray- 
grass,  to  which  it  is  in  many  respects  greatly  supe- 
rior, at  least  for  forming  or  improving  meadows;  at 
it  is  much  longer,  and  more  productive  of  foliage.' 
It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June. 

-1.  Mcadmv  fox-tail  (Jilopectirus  pratensis.) — This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses  produced  in  our  climate: 
it  vegetates  quickly,  and  with  such  uncommon  luxu- 
riancy,  that  according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  may  be  well 
cut  thrice  in  the  year.  Its  stalks  are  strong,  and 
provided  with  soft,  juicy  leaves,  of  a  sweetish,  agree- 
able taste;  and,  when  made  into  hay,  it  possesses 
neither  the  hardness  of  straw,  nor  the  roughness  and 
unpleasant  taste  attendant  on  some  of  the  grasses. 
It  is,  therefore,  justly  considered  as  holding  the  first 
place  among  the  good  grasses,  whether  used  in  a 
fresh  state  as  fodder,  or  made  into  hay.  Oxen,  how- 
ever, relish  it  less  than  sheep  and  horses.  The  soil 
best  suited  to  it  is  sound  meadow-land,  occasionally 
overflowed;  though  it  will  succeed  on  almost  any 
soil,  except  the  extremes  of  wet  and  dry. 

The  meadow  fox-tail  )ields  abundance  of  seed, 
which  may,  according  to  Mr.  Martin,  be  easily  pro- 
cured; but  Mr.  Swayne  states  it  to  be  subject  to  be 

<  CutUs  OB  Grasses,  p.  13. 
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Jcstrojeii  by  an  insect.'  Linnaus  states  it  to  be 
a  proper  grass  to  sow  on  grounds  that  have  been 
tlrained. 

5.  Smooth-stalked  Poa,  or  JMeadoie-grass  {Poa  pra- 
leiisis.) — This  grass  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  use- 
ful of  any  we  have:  it  vegetates  on  the  driest  soils, 
and  may  be  seen  flourishing  on  the  tops  of  walls.  It 
flowers  in  Maj',  and  possesses  the  very  valuable  pro- 
perty of  resisting  c.veessivc  drought,  having  been  re- 
marked to  be  green  in  tlie  gravelly  pastures  near 
London,  when  ever3'  other  grass  has  been  parched 
by  drought.  The  smooth-stalked  poa  yields  abun- 
dance of  seed,  which,  in  a  separate  state,  are  dillicult 
to  sow,  on  account  of  their  fdaments  causing  them 
to  adhere  together.  To  counteract  tins  inconveni- 
ence, Mr.  Swayne  recommends  them  to  be  put  into 
newly-slaked  lime,  in  order  to  separate  them;  and 
Mr.  Toilet  thinks,  that,  if  they  were  afterwards  well 
rubbed  in  a  sufticient  quantity  of  dry  sand,  they  may 
then  be  sown  with  proper  regularity. 

Mr.  Curtis  says,  in  his  valuable  "Flora  Londiuen- 
sis,"  the  smooth-stalked  poa  is  a  sweet  glass,  and 
readily  eaten  by  cattle  in  general.  It  carries  its 
verdure  in  the  winter  better  than  most  others,  and 
in  the  following  spring  throws  out  numerous  young 
shoots,  so  as  to  make  excellent  spring  food.  It  pro- 
duces a  good  crop  of  leaves  at  tlie  bottom,  which 
make  exceedingly  tine  hay,  and  is  fit  for  cutting  ear 
ly  in  the  spring. 

6.  Sweet-scented  Vernal,  or  Spring-grass  {.inlhox- 
antum  odwatum,)  is  one  of  the  earliest  British  pas- 
lure  grasses,  and  grows  in  almost  every  situation, 
though  it  is  not  equallj'  productive:  it  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  Mr.  Swayne  thinks  it  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  neither  very  productive  to  the  fai- 
mer,  nor  relished  by  cattle:  it  is  certain,  that  cattle 
will  not  eat  it  while  they  can  get  at  other  grasses. 
Other  agriculturists,  however,  are  of  a  dilTerent  opi 
nion;  and  Mr.  Sole  conceives,  that  the  spring-grass 
would  be  a  useful  addition  to  meadows,  if  sown  in 
the  proportion  of  one  eighth.!  This  is  the  only  odo- 
riferous grass  produced  in  our  climate,  and  imparts 
the  delicate  flavour  perceptible  in  neiv  hay.  It  is 
less  productive  of  seed  than  many  of  the  other  grass- 
es; and  Mr.  Curtis  states,  that,  in  certain  situations, 
particularly  in  dry  seasons,  it.=  leaves  are  liable  to 
become  bhghted,  from  a  disease  which  changes  their 
colour  to  an  orange  tinge,  and  «hich  is  very  hurtful 
to  this  vegetable  when  in  a  stale  of  cuUivation.J 

7.  yorksliire  jridte,  or  Meadow  S(ft-gruss  ■J-tolcus 
lanatiis,)  is  a  perennial,  flourishing  well  in  any  iiioisl 
situation,  and  groiving  very  generally,  except  on 
moist,  barren,  and  dry  soiLs;  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  chiefly  calculated  for  sheep,  and  has  an- 
swered unconmioidy  well,  when  closely  fed.  This 
grass  is  nol  much  relished  by  other  cattle,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  injurious  to  horses,  which  become 
affected  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  urine  and  gene- 
ral weakness.  Should  any  hay  made  from  this  grass 
be  accidentally  given  to  these  animals,  an  immedi- 
ate change  of  food  will  prevent  any  further  ill  ef- 
fects. Its  foliage  is  soft  and  uoolly;  if  not  disliked 
by  cattle  on  that  account,  Mr  Curtis  says,  it  may 
rank  with  some  of  the  best  grasses.  If  it  were  mare 
early,  it  would  be  more  valuable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


subject  of  the  growth  of  useful  timber.  While  agri- 
culture is  improving,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
limber  is  becoming  scarce;  so  much  so,  that  many 
farms  in  this  state  at  this  time,  are  nearly  bare  of 
firev.ood,  and  quite  so  of  rail  timber.  Many  valu- 
able farms  have  to  he  enclosed  and  divided  by  bank- 
ing and  xealtling  ivith  irush,  &c.  It  is  generally  1 
known  by  larmcrs  how  valuable  chestnut  timber  is,[ 
and  how  long  rails  made  of  that  noble  wood  will 
last.  I  ha\e  heard  it  asserted  that  a  good  chestnut 
rail,  made  of  young  timber,  would  last  from  (iO  toi 
70  years,  in  fact  that  it  will  last  until  it  wears  away; ! 
and  it  is  as  well  known  how  quick  the  growth  of  the 
trees  are.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  every  land- 
owner in  a  few  years  to  have  a  supply  of  this  tim- 
ber? provided  they  would  come  up  and  grow  from 
the  nut  or  seed,  which  can  be  had  in  abundance; 
for  many  farmers  have  land  that  is  not  fit  for  any 
thing  else,  as  it  is  said  poor  M'or»  out  land'  is  as  good 
as  any.  Some  of  my  friends  that  have  such  land 
are  anxious  to  try  tlie  experiment,  but  wish  to  be 
informed  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them.  Say  the 
kinds  of  soil,  the  depth  to  be  planted,  the  time  of' 
year  when  to  plant,  and  the  state  the  nut  should  be 
in  at  the  time  of  planting,  whether  better  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  nurseries  until  of  a  proper  age  and  size 
for  transplanting,  at  what  age  best  to  be  set  out,  &c. 
Sec.  You,  as  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  and  valu- 
ble  paper;  and  an  enterprising  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  would  add  to  your  usefulness  by 
giving  the  necessary  information  through  the  Far- 
):icr  and  the  diflerent  newspapers,  or  should  you  not 
he  sufiicicntly  informed  on  the  subject  yourself, 
please  ask  for  the  information  through  the  same  me- 
dium. If  this  information  was  given,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  hundreds  in  this  state  would  try  the 
experiment,  and  if  successful,  would  be  of  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  posterity. 

Your  obeelient  servant, 

A  Friend  to  Agricut-ture. 


ON  PLANTING  CHESTNUTS.— WHEN  AND 

HOW  DONE? 
Mb,  Skinner, 

Sir, — Much  is  said  on  the  subject  of  agricultire, 
the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep;  and  other  isc 
ful  animals,  all  of  which  must  be  highly  appreciited 
by  the  friends  of  their  country,  but  little  is  said  onthe 


•Toilet,  in  "Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture," Vol.  iii.  p.  428. 

]  Sole,  in  "Bath  Papers,"  Vol.  ix. 

t  Curtis's  "Practical  Observations  on  British  Grass;s," 
p.  7. 


REMARKABLE  HEIFER. 
Dear  Sir,  ..innapolis,  Jitly  21,  ISiS. 

Having  seen  in  your  last  paper  an  account  of  the 
measurement  of  some  cattle  of  Mr.  Powcl's,  I  was 
induced,  (as  well  as  I  could  understand  t!ie  manner 
of  doing  li  from  that  account,)  to  measure  an  heifer 
of  my  own  raising.  She  was  fourteen  months  old 
the  fifteenth  instant.  I  measured  her  on  the  sixteenth. 
She  has  been  raised  entirely  by  hand  since  .she  was 
pfteen  da}'S  old.  I  think  her  as  fine  an  at!i:iial  as  1 
ever  saw,  indeed,  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have 
seen  her.  1  think  you  saw  her  ivlien  she  was  four 
or  five  months  old;  and  I  shafl  be  glad  if  you  will 
call  again  when  you  next  visit  this  place. 
From  the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  extreme 

end  of  the' runij),         -         -         -     6  ft  3  in. 
From  the  same  point  to  the  hind  part  of 

the  shoulder,         -         -        -         -  2  "  4J 
From  the  same  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the 

hip,         -         -         -         -         -         2  "  2 
From  the  same  fioint  of  the  hip  to  the  end 

of  the  rump,         -         -         -         -    1  "  8i 
Girth  immediately  behind"  the  fore  legs,      5  "  4i 
From  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  ground  4  "  0 
From  the  brisket  to  the  ground,         -  1  "  7 

Across  the  hips,         -         -         -         -  1  "  8 

Across  the  end  of  the  rump,       -         -  1  "  2 

Girth  of  the  fore  leg  below  the  joint  of  the 

knee,         -----  7i 

Do.  bend  of  do.  do.         -         -         -         9 

1  had  made  arrangements  to  send  her  to  your  last 
cattle  show,  hut  was  disappointed. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

RICHARD  HARWOOD,  of  Thos. 


*  I  hope  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  no  such  land  in 
this  state. — Why  should  not  such  be  resuscitated  where 
the  means  are  so  abundant  and  convenient? 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY- 

Corn  Crushers. 
EA.-x  Sir,  Warminster,  \Oth  July,  ISCj. 

Some  years  ago  I  requested  of  you  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  best  and  most  approved  Corn 
Crushers,  and  was  .favoured  with  all,  then  at  your 
comm.ind.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  perfect  Cast 
Iron  Mill,  or  Crusher,  that  would  reduce  corn  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  suflScient  to  dispense  with  the  mill- 
stone. I  consider  such  a  discover)'  a  great  desidera- 
tum in  agriculture;  particularly  on  a  cheap  scale,  and 
capable  of  being  worked  conveniently  by  horse  pow- 
er. 1  have  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  frequent 
conferences  witli  the  Founders,  and  Millers,  and 
Farmers,  in  this  state,  on  this  subject,  bul  as  yet 
have  not  accomplished  my  object.  At  one  time  I 
thought  I  had  got  hold  of  the  verv  best  ])laii.  This 
was  to  improve  on  Evans's  patent,  by  making  the 
grinding  part  very  fine,  and  to  cast  them  in  separate 
pieces,  so  as  to  be  able  to  renew  them  alter  getting 
dull,  without  throwina  away  the  rest  of  the  casting. 
The  exterior  grinding  surface  of  the  cone,  and  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  inverted  cone,  were  the 
parts  which,  on  this  plan,  were  to  be  rencwe<l.  An 
intelligent  miller  suggested  a  change  in  this  plan, 
vthic'li  was  to  have  the  grinding  part  of  the  inverted 
cone,  including  its  exterior  part,  cast  all  in  one  .se- 
parate piece,  but  so  as  to  be  adjusted  by  screws  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  cone.  The  cone  in  both  cases 
was  to  have  the  form  which  it  has  on  Evans's  plan, 
but  with  projecting  points  like  the  Bark  Mill.  On 
the  first  plan,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cone  above 
the  grinding  parts  was  to  be  cast  in  a  fluted  form,  the 
ridges  running  straisht  up  and  down.  On  the  last, 
it  was  to  be  simply  a  square  box.  I  have  a  plaister 
mill  on  the  first  plan,  but  with  grinding  parts  too 
coarse  for  corn.  I  employed  a  workman  to  execute 
a  pattern  on  the  last  plan,  but  he  has  disappointed 
me;  and  fop-the  present,  I  shall  postpone  the  execu- 
tion, on  the  expectation  that  some  better  plan  is  al- 
reaely  in  operation  to  the  north,  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  an  intelligent  founder  objected 
strenuously  to  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  because  on  that  plan  the  ridges  converge  as 
the  grain  descends  and  grows  finer,  which  he  thinks 
would  make  the  ojieration  too  tardy,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ehoak.  This  founder  preferred  the  form 
of  the  cast  i.on  bark  mills  now  in  general  use,  where 
the  grinding  surface  expands  as  the  matter  to  be  re- 
duced descends.  This  machine  you  know  consi.sts 
of  two  Iruiieated  cones  united  at  their  smaller  extre- 
mities. '1  he  objection  urged  to  the  form  of  the  bark 
mill,  is  tint  the  grinding  ridges  diverge  from  each 
other  as  flie  grain  descends.  To  obviate  this,  the 
thunder  [imposed  .to  introduce  intermediate  ridges 
towards  the  lower  side  of  the  grinding  surface.  This 
expedient  is  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  single- inverted  cone,  or  the  form  of 
Evans's  patent;  moreover  these  last  contend  that 
the  expanding  form  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
upon  that  plan  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  renew 
the  grinding  surface  from  time  to  time,  without 
throwing  away  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  cast 
metal.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  Corn  Crushers 
made  on  the  plan  of  the  bark  mill  are  too  large  and 
too  expensive  in  their  prime  cost.  This  objection, 
however,  applies  rather  to  the  patterns  in  actual 
use  in  Virginia,  than  to  the  form  of  the  machine. 
To  the  north,  cast  iron  mills  on  this  plan  are  made 
of  every  size.  Such  are  the  arguments  prevailing  in 
a  small  circle  of  intelligent  men  in  this  state  with 
whom  for  several  years  I  have  conversed  on  this 
subject.  Nothing  is  doing  to  .solve  the  problem:  ne- 
vertheless it  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  public. 
A  cheap  cast  iron  mill,  moveable  by  horse  power,  as 
an  appendage  to  a  wheat  machine,  capable  of  redu- 
cing corn  to  meal,  and  ears  of  corn  to  tine  hominy, 
j  would  be  an  immense  acquisition  to  the  agricultural 
'  interest.    Whatever  form  may  be  adopted  as  the 
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best,  liiU'ereiit  sizes  are  ilesiRiljle  with  -a  view  to  dif- 
ferent positions  in  macliiiier}',  giving  diOirent  num- 
bers of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  niiture  of  the 
substance  to  be  crushed,  also  influences  the  proper 
Velocity  of  the  C!rusber;  151  revolutions  per  minute 
in  a  Crusher  of  about  the  size  of  Evans's,  answ  ers 
extremely  well  for  plaistei-.  I  have  one  of  those 
which  is  worked  hy  two  horses,  and  crushes  12  bush- 
els per  liour,  so  fine  as  that  two-thirds  may  be  used 
without  grinding;  audit  is  impossible  to  conceive  an 
operation  more  steady  or  beautiful.  But  this  velo- 
city would  be  too  sloiv  for  corn.  It  is  doubtful  with 
me  whether  tlie  same  crusher  answers  equally  well 
for  plaister  and  corn.  Perhaps  a  quick  motion  would 
suit  plaister  as  well  as  corn;  but  I  know  that  a  slow- 
motion  will  do  for  plaister,  and  that  it  will  not  do 
for  corn.  I  would  suggest  four  sizes  for  these  mills, 
to  suit  20,  40,  GO,  and  80  revolutions  per  minute; 
10  and  80  being  the  minimum  and  maximum.  Were 
I  to  select  one  of  these  numbers  with  a  i  iew  to  both 
corn  and  plaister,  and  to  convenience  of  adaptation 
to  a  well  constructed  horse  mill  attached  to  a  wheat 
machine,  I  should  choose  40.  If  the  resistance  in 
crushing  plaister  and  corn  in  the  ear  were  alwajs 
equal,  like  that  in  grinding  corn,  the  greatest  velo- 
city would  piobably  be  best  for  all  these  purposes. 
The  tooth  of  a  cast  iron  wheel  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
broken  in  swilt  as  in  slo^v  motions;  and  tliis  because 
the  momentum  of  a  body  increases  with  its  velocity. 
But  in  unequal  resistances,  it  would  seem  neces 
sary  to  avoid  high  velocities.  Mr.  Luflicr  Gale,  of 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  makes  Crushers  of 
every  size  on  the  expanding  plan.  I  have  sien  none 
of  them  myself,  but  some  gentleman  in  Virginia, 
who  had  made  the  e\])erii)'.ent,  speaks  tbvourably 
of  them.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  able  tn  ilu-ow  light 
on  the  questions  connected  with  this  suhject.  He 
resides  near  an  enlightened  Agricultural  J^ocic'y  at 
Pittsfield.  The  public  prints  have  lately  announced 
that  Wr.  Henry  Baily  of  Hartford,  Coinneficut,  has 
invented  a  Cast  Iron  Mill,  moveable  hy  horse  pow 
er,  capable  of  grinding  10  bushels  of  corn  per  hour 
into  good  meal.  Some  of  the  meal  made  from  one  of 
his  mills  was  said  to  be  deposited  at  one  of  the  ho- 
tels in  Washington,  for  public  inspccliou.  Ke  pro- 
mises too  much.  Nevertheless  I  should  be  tliankful 
for  any  information  respecting  it,  or  any  intelligence 
on  the  subject  generally. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  abt.  serv't,   ^       JOS.  C.  C.\.BF.LL. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

J\}^tlowtiy  Cciurl-Hoxise,  Vn,  ISIh  July,  1825. 
The  crops  of  wheat  in  this  section  of  country  will 
fall  very  far  short  in  quality  and  quantify  of  tliat  of 
any  previous  year  that  has  come  » ithin  my  recollec- 
tion. Tlie  causes  which  produced  the  diminution  in 
the  crop,  is  attributable  in  part  to  a  violent  hail  storm 
which  occurred  on  the  I9th  day  of  iMay;  the  fields 
through  which  it  passed  were  completely  destroyed; 
the  fields  which  escaped  its  destructive  effects,  were 
so  much  injured  bj'  the  hessian  fly,  chinch  bug  and 
rust,  that  the  present  crop  will  not  be  more  than 
one-fourth  of  an  average  crop  Corn  crop  is  pro- 
mising; the  cotton  crop  very  backward,  and  without 
a  late  fall  will  be  short. 


nXISCSIiLASTSOUS. 


ON  LIGHTNING  RODS. 
By  Jeremiah  Van  Reitssdiier,  J\I.  I)— read  before  the 
Lyceum  if  JVatural  Histonj,  JS'ew  J'br/t. 
We  hear  so  frequently  of  the  destruction  of  lives 
and  property  by  the  effect  of  lightning,  that  it  is 
surprising  more  elfectual  measures  are  not  taken 
to  guard  against  its  poiver.  In  a  country  ivhere 
the  discovery  was  made,  wo  should  naturdlly  expect 
to  find  it  in  extensive  use;  and  yet  England  and 


France,  are  both  more  zealous  than  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  bringing  to  perfection  the 
science  of  Franklin,  of  whom  it  was  well  said, 
Eriimit  ca;)o  fulinen,  sceptrumfi\ie  tjrannis. 
The  valualilc  report  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  on  parra- 
tonnerres,  or  li;;htning  rods,  has  been  published  in 
the  Annals  de  Cliimie,  and  may  be  advantageouEly 
consulted  by  translation  in  the  Annuls  of  Pliiloso- 
[ihy.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  Freneli 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  ofl'ers  many  very  inte- 
resting observations. 

The  means  proposed  in  the  .3d  vol.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sciences,  p.  317,  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  buildings,  are  fully  adequate  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  should  be  extensively  adopted.  With  a 
view  to  draw  public  attenlion  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, p.?rhaps,  the  following  observations  may  be 
serviceable;  premising  that  the  papers  of  MM.  Gay- 
Lussac,  de  Romas,  and  Charles,  contain  a  collec- 
tion of  valualile  and  inlercsting  observations  so 
very  generally  found  in  the  able  and  lucid  reports 
made  to  the  French  Academy. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  velocity  of  electric  mat 
tcr,  or  of  iighlning,  is  at  thcr;ite  of  about  1950  feet 
per  second;  that  it  ))enctrates  bodies,  and  traverses 
their  substance  with  uneqvial  degrees  of  velocity; 
that  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  increases  with  its 
length,  and  may  e.vcecd  that  offered  by  a  worse  but 
shorter  conductor;  and  that  conductors  of  small 
diameter  are  worse  conductors  than  those  of  larger. 
The  electric  matter,  too,  tends  to  spread  itself 
over  conductors,  and  to  a.ssume  a  state  of  equili- 
brium in  IhcL,),  becoming  divided  among  (hem  in 
proportion  to  their  form,  and  principidly  to  their 
extent  of  surface;  hence  a  body  that  is  charged  with 
the  fluid,  being  iii  communication  with  the  immense 
surface  of  the  earth,  will  retain  no  sensible  portion 
of  it. 

A  lightning-  rod  is  deimed  to  be  a  conductor  which 
the  electric  matter  prefers  to  the  surrounding  bo- 
dies, in  its  descent  to  (he  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  itself,  and  commonly  consists  of  a  bar 
of  iron  elevated  on  the  buildings  it  is  intended  to 
protect,  and  descends,  without  any  divisions  or 
breaks  in  its  length,  into  water  or  moist  ground. — 
When  the  rod  is  not  perfect  in  its  communication 
with  a  moist  soil,  or  has  breaks  in  it,  the  lightning, 
in  its  course,  leaves  it  at  that  spot,  for  some  othei 
near  body,  or  divides  itself  betw-een  the  two  to  pass 
more  rapi-.lly  into  tlie  earth. 

It  is  luov od  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  de  Ro- 
mas and  Charles,  that  the  liigher  the  rod  is  elevates! 
in  the  air,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  tht 
more  its  cdicacy  will  be  increased.  It  is  announc- 
ed that  the  most  advantageous  form  for  the  exire^ 
mity,  is  that  of  a  very  sharp  cone.  In  this  country 
it  is  usual  to  have  three  points  diverging — in  En 
ro;ic,  on  the  continent  particularly,  only  one  is  used, 
placed  perpendicularly. 

How  far  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  rod  extends, 
has  not  been  accurately  determined;  but  it  is  known 
that  some  buildings  have  been  struck  even  when 
they  had  rods  attached  to  them.  This,  however, 
has  always  taken  place  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  conductor;  say  three  or  four  times  its  length." 
It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Charles,  that  a  rod  will  effec- 
tually protect  from  lightning  a  circular  space  whosc- 
radius  is  tivice  that  of  the  lieight  of  the  conductor. 
By  increasing  tlie  height  of  the  conductor,  thero- 
fiji-e,  the  space  protected  will  he  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion. 

A  current  of  electric  matter,  whether  luminous 
or  not,  is  always  accompanied  by  heat,  the  intensi 
ty  of  which  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent. This  heat  is  suliicicnt  to  make  a  mctalli;- 
wire  red  hot,  or  to  fuse  or  disperse  it,  if  sufficiently 
small,  so  that  thin   slips  of  copper  nailed  to  the 


masts  of  vessels,  afford  no  seci.nty.  The  heat  of 
the  electric  fluid  scarcely  alter."  the  temperature'  of 
a  bar  of  metal,  on  account  of  its  mass;  and  no  in- 
stance has  yet  occurred  of  a  bar,  of  rather  more 
than  h.alf  an  inch  square,  or  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter,  having  been  fused,  or  even  heated 
vi-.i  hot  by  lightning.  A  lightning  rod,  therefore, 
not  be  of  a  greater  size;  but  as  its  stem  should 


•The  length  of  the  stem,  and  not  of  the  whole  rod, 
IS  miflouMcdlyhere  intended.  C.  H. 
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ri;..  from  15  to  80  feet  above  the  building,  it  would 
nc)(  i;c-  of  sufficient  strength  at  the  base  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  wind,  unless  it  were  thicker  at 
that  end.  An  iron  bar,-  about  i  of  an  inch,  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  conductor  of  a  lightning  rod. 

-V  lightning  rod  consists  of  two  parts,  the  stem 
w!:K-h  projects  above  the  roof  into  the  air,  and  the 
coiiductor,  which  descends  from  the  stem  to  the 
griiiuid.  The  stem  is  proposed  by  M.  Gay-Lussac, 
to  be  a  small  bar  of  iron,  tapering  from  base  to 
summit  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  for  a  height  of 
yii  feet,  which  is  the  mean  length  of  stems  placed 
oa  buildings;  the  base  should  be  about  2^  inches 
square.  Iron  being  liable  to  rust  by  action  of  air 
and  moisture,  the  point  of  the  stem  vvould  soon  be- 
come blunt;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  it,  a  portion 
of  the  top,  about  20  inches  in  length,  should  be  a 
conical  stem  of  brass  or  copper,  gilded  at  its  extre- 
mity, or  terminated  by  a  small  plalina  needle,  two 
inches  long.  Instead  of  the  platina  needle,  one  of 
standard  silver  may  be  substituted.  The  platina 
needle  should  be  united  by  a  sdver  solder  to  the 
copper  stem;  and  as  it  might  separate,  notwith- 
standing the  solder,  it  should  be  fuitlier  secured  bj 
a  small  collar  of  copper.  The  copper  stem  is  uni- 
ted to  the  iron  one  by  means  of  a  gudgeon,  which 
screws  into  each:  the  gudgeon  behig  first  united  to 
the  copper  stem  by  two  steady  pins  at  right  angles, 
is  then  to  be  screwed  into  the  iron  stem,  and  secur- 
ed liy  a  pin. 

The  conductors  should  be  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  square,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  should 
reach  from  tlie  stem  to  the  ground.  It  should  be 
firmly  unite  d  to  the  stem,  by  being  jammed  between 
the  two  cars  of  a  collar,  by  means  of  a  bolt.  The 
conductor  should  be  supported  parallel  to  the  roof, 
about  6  inches  from  it,  by  forked  stanchions,  and 
after  turning  over  tV.e  cornice,  without  touching  it, 
should  he  brought  down  the  wall,  to  which  it  i^iould 
be  fastened  by  means  of  cramps.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  wall,  it  should  be  hent  at  right  angles,  and  car- 
riEd  in  that  direction  12  or  15  feet. 

Iron,  in  immediate  contact  with  moist  earth,  sooB 
becomes  covered  with  rust,  and  in  time  is  destroy- 
ed; to  prevent  this,  the  conductor  shjild  be  placed 
in  a  trough  filled  with  charco:'.l,  in  the  folloiving 
manner.  Having  made  a  trench  in  '.he  ground 
about  two  feet  deep,  a  row  of  bricks  is  l.iid  on  the 
broad  side,  and  covered  by  another  row  placed  on 
lh«  edge;  a  stratum  of  charcoal  is  then  strewed 
over  the  bottom  of  the  bricks,  about  two  inches 
thifk.on  which  the  conductor  is  laid,  and  the  trough 
is  flien  filled  with  more  charcoal,  and  closed  by  a 
roi'  of  bricks  laid  on  the  top.  Iron,  thus  buried  in 
chircoal,  will  suffer  no  change  in  thirty  years.  Af- 
teJle.aving  the  trough,  it  is  best  to  lead  the  conduc- 
torunto  a  wel,  at  least  two  feet  below  the  lowest 
waier  mark.  The  extremity  of  the  conductor  should 
terminate  in  tivo  or  three  branches,  to  afford  a  more 
realy  and  divided  passage  to  the  lightning  into 
the  water.  If  there  is  no  well  convenient,  then  a 
holt,  it  least  six  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  made 
lOir  I J  feet  <;■  'p,and  the  conductor  passed  to  the 
botwm  of  it,  in  the  centre,  and  tlie  hole  then  care- 
full'  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and  beat  down  as  hard 
as  os.sible  around  the  conductor  In  a  diy  soil  or 
roc :,  the  trench  for  the  conductor  should  be  at 
ic»  t  twice  as  long  as  in  a  common  soil,  or  even 
lon;er,  if  then  it  can  reach  moist  ground  .Should 
it  b  impossible  to  extend  the  trench,  others,  in  a 
traisverse  direction,  should  be  made,  in  which  are 
to    e  placed  small  bars  of  iron,  surrounded  with 
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,  UiToal,  iiiid  connected  uitli  t!)*-.  coiidiKtor.  In 
fiicral,  the  trench  slumld  he  made  in  the  dampest, 
■XtA  consequently  lowest  spot  near  the  huildini;,and 
he  water  !>:utter3  madr  to  (lisiharKO  the  water  over 
'  so  as  always  to  keep  it  moist     'i\)0  ertat  precau- 

111  cannot  ])<:  taken  to  eii  e  tlic  lightiiinj;  a  ready 

■>saice  to  the  i^ronnd,  lor  it  is  chiclly  on  this  that 
I.'  etfieacy  of  the  lij^htninK  rod  depends. 

Iron  bars  Ivin^-  <h(ScnK  lo  bend  :iCCording  to  the 
projeetions  of  a  building;,  it  has  been  propused  to 
'  substitute  metallic  ropes.  Fifli-en  iron  wires  are 
twisted  toKelher  to  form  one  strand,  and  four  of 
these  form  a  rope  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
prevent  its  riisfinij,  each  strand  is  well  tarred  sepa- 
rately, and  after  they  are  twisted  together,  the 
whole  rope  is  tarred  over  again  with  great  care. 
Copper  or  brass  wire  is,  however,  a  better  material 
for  their  construction  tlian  iron.  If  a  building  con- 
tain large  masses  of  metal,  as  sheets  of  copper,  or 
lead  on  the  roof,  metal  iiipes  and  gutters,  iron 
braces,  &c.,  they  must  all  bo  connected  with  the 
lightning  rod,  by  bars  of  something  less  than  half 
an  inch  square.  Without  this  precaution,  the  light- 
ning might  strike  from  the  conductor  to  the  metal, 
especially  if  there  should  be  any  accidental  break 
in  the  former,  to  the  very  serious  injury  of  Ihe 
building,  and  the  danger  of  the  inhabitants, 
Lishiiiing  Hods  f<yr  Churclics. 

For  a  tower,  the  stem  of  the  rod  should  rise  15 
or  2.5  feet,  according  to  the  area;  the  domes  and 
steeples  of  churches  beins;  usually  much  higher 
than  surrounding  objects,  do  not  require  so  high  a 
conductor  as  buildings  with  extensive  flat  roofs. 
For  the  former,  therefore,  their  stems,  rising  6  feet 
above  the  cross  or  weather  cock,  will  be  sufficient; 
and  being  light,  may  be  easily  fixed  to  them,  with- 
out altering  their  appearance,  or  interfering  with 
the  motions  of  the  vane. 

Lii:;litnivg  Ro'lx  for  Pnwihr  Maa;az'mes. 

These  require  to  be  constructed  with  the  gn  atest 
care.  They  should  not  be  placed  on  the  buildings, 
but  on  poles  at  6  or  10  feet  distance.  The  stem 
should  be  about  seven  feet  long,  and  the  poles  of 
such  a  height  that  the  stem  may  rise  15  or  20  feet 
above  the  building.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have 
several  lightning  rods  about  e;ich  magazine.  If  the 
magazine  be  in  a  tower,  or  other  very  lofty  build- 
ing, it  may  be  suflTioient  to  defend  it  by  a  double 
copper  conductor,  without  any  stem.  This  is  done 
on  the  European  Continent.  As  the  inlluence  of 
this  conductor  will  not  extend  beyond  the  building.' 
it  rannot  attract  the  lightning  from  a  distance,  and 
will  yet  protect  the  magazine,  should  it  be  struck 
Lightnw^r  Rnds  for  Ships. 

The  stem  of  a  lightning  rod  for  a  ship  consists 
merely  of  a  copper  point  screwed  into  a  round  iron 
rod,  entering  the  extremity  of  the  top-gallant  mast. 
An  iron  bar,  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  round 
rod,  descends  down  the  pole  and  is  terminated  by  a 
crook  or  ring,  to  which  the  conductor  ol  tlie  light- 
niniT  rod  is  attached, which  in  this  case  is  formed  of 
a  metallic  rope,  connected  at  its  lower  extremity 
with  a  bar  or  plate  of  metal,  and  Hhieh  latter  isi 
connected  to  (he  copper  sheathing  on  the  bottom  ofj 
the  vessel.  Small  vessels  require  but  one;  large' 
ships  should  have  one  on  the  mainmast,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  mizen  mast. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  have  conductors  fixed  to 
the  surfices  of  the  masts,  and  ihe  electric  fluid  con 
veyed  by  means  of  strips  of  metal,  over  the  deck 
and  sides  of  the  vessel.  But  this  mode  is  highly 
o'ljcctionable;  and  perhaps  the  but  method  yet 
d''vised,  is  to  convey  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
tri;.sl  head  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  direct 
line,  by  means  of  a  series  of  long  copper  links.  It 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  within  a  few  months, 
that  a  vessel  in  the  gulf  stream  with  powder  on 
board,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  blown  up.  in 
.  consequence  of  the  conductor  not  reaching  the 
water,  having  been  looic,  and  drawn  on  deck. 


ll  is  allowed,  from  experiment,  that  the  stem  of  a 
lightning  rod  eflectually  defends  a  circle  of  which  it 
is  the  centre,  and  whose  radius  is  twice  its  own 
height.  According  to  this  rule,  a  building-  sixty 
feet  square  ri'uuires  a  stem  only  fifteen  or  eighteen 
tieet,  raised  in  the  centre -of  the  roof.  A  build- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  by  the  same 
rule,  would  require  a  stem  of  thirty  feet,  and  such  is 
often  used;  but  it  is  better,  instead  of  one  stem  of 
that  length,  to  have  two  of  llltcen  or  eighteen  feet, 
one  being  erected  thirty  feet  from  one  end  of  the 
Inuldlng,  the  other  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
other  end,  and  consequently  sixty  feet  from  each 
other.  The  same  rule  should  be  followed  tor  any 
larger  or  smaller  building. 

[SiUiman's  Jovrnal. 


THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

Travelling  has  got  to  be  so  easy  and  cheap,  that 
many  people  seem  to  think  it  more  expedient  to  shut 
up  house  and  go  otf,  than  to  stay  at  home,  even  on 
the  score  of  expense.  The  current  running  now  to 
the  east  is  like  the  return  of  the  Gull  stream. 
Those  whoso  trunks  are  not  yet  packed  may  profit 
by  the  following  table  of  distances  from  Baltimore 
to  Niagara  and  Quebec. 

Distance  from  Balliinore  to  ihe  Falls  of  JViagara. 

Miles. 


360 


Philadelphia,        -         -         _         _ 
New-York,       -        -        -        - 

100 
-    100 

Albany,       _        -        -        -        . 

160 

Schenectady,  -         -         -         - 
Amsterdam,          -         .         .         _ 

-       Iti 
15 

Tripe's  Hill,    -        -        -        - 

6 

Cachnewaga,        -         -         -         - 

-     5 

Paletine,           -         _         _         _ 

-      IS 

St.  Johnsville,      -         -        -        . 

4 

Tvlanheim,        -         -         .         - 

3 

Little  Falls,         -         -         -         - 

-     7 

Herkimer.       -         -         -         - 

7 

Utica,       '- 

-    15 

l»t  day's  journey  from  Albany,    . 

Vernon,           -         _         -         - 

IR 

Lennox,     -         -         -         -         - 

-   12 

Chetenengo,   -         -         -         - 

5 

Manlius,     ----- 

-   \i 

Jamesvillc,      -         -         -         - 

5 

ttnondaga,          .         -         -         . 

10 

Skaneatelis,     -         -         -         - 

-       16 

ad  day's  journey  from  Albany, 
Auburn,       -       -         -         -         - 

-     7 

Canandaigua,         ... 
3d  day's  journey  from  Albany, 
Victor,         ----- 

37 
-   10 

Pittsford,         -       .         .         . 

11 

Rochester,          .... 

-       !) 

Palma,         -            _         -         - 

11 

Murray,              .         .         -         _ 
Gaines,         -             -         _         . 

-     7 
-       11 

4th  day's  journey  from  Albany, 
Ridgway,           -          .        .         _ 
llartland,       -         .         .         - 

-   iJ 

n 

Cambray             -           ... 

-   12 

Lcwistown,     -         -          .         - 

15 

Falls  of  Niagara,         -         .         - 

7 

From  the  Falls  to  Qiiehec. 

( 

Lewistown,        -        -        -        - 

-     7 

Fort  George,           ... 
York,         ....         - 

7 
-  33 

Kingston         .... 

-     170 

Prcscott,             .         .         -         - 

-  70 

La  Chine,       .         -         .         - 

-     130 

Montreal,            .... 

-     0 

Quebec,         .         -         .        . 

-     170 

■96 


-76 


■44 


58 


698 


From  Quebec  to  BoUinu.re. 
Montreal,  .... 

St.  John's,      -         -        -        . 
Shorehanu  .... 

Ticonderoga,  (village)     - 
Caldwell,       .... 
Albany, 
New-York,     - 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  ■         -         -       - 


It  will  take,  without  hurry,  about  four  wei'ks  to 
make  the  tour,  and  cost  about  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars.  It  ought  not  to  exceed  one;  but  as  the  trim- 
mings sometimes  cost  more  than  the  coat,  so  it  is 
in  ti'avelling;  more  is  .speni  in  fine  clothes,  fine  wines, 
&c.  &c.  than  would  defray  the  mere,  expenses  of 
comfortable  travelling. 


s,sc2:i>s;s. 
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CURE  FOR  THE  BITE    OP   THE  VIPER,    K.ITTLE-SNAKE' 

&C. 

In  great  cities,  ])articularly  in  London,  a  number 
of  p.'rsons  procure  their  livelihood  by  catching 
vipers.  They  are  employed  by  chymists,  apothcca 
rics,  &c.  I  remember  some  years  before  leaving 
England,  to  have  read  in  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don, a  curious  circumstance,  of  one  of  these  viper 
catchers.  A  member  of  the  society  had  received 
casually,  information  that  a  man  engaged  in  this 
business  was  frequently  bitten,  and  that  he  cured 
himself  by  sweet  olive  oil.  After  a  considerable 
inquiry  the  viper-catcher  was  found,  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  whether  he  did  cure  himself  by  the  oil. 
and  whether  he  was  willing  to  satisfy  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  fact?  'Ihe  man  answered  in  the. 
affirmative  to  both  questions.  Accordingly,  a  very 
numerous  m«eiing  of  (he.  Royal  Society  was  con- 
vened, compbsetl  of  a  considerable  number  of  ""o- 
bility,  SiC,  Ihe  viper-catcher  attended,  accompanied 
by  his  ivife  and  a  large,  viper,  and  laying  his  arm 
naked  to  the  shouhler,  suffered  the  irritated  reptile 
to  strike,  which  it  ilid  very  forcibly.  His  wife  per- 
mitted tlic  poison  to  operate  till  her  husband's  head, 
face  and  tongue  were  greatly  swollen,  his  arm  and 
fa -e  turned  very  black,  and  his  senses  much  affect- 
ed, when  she  applied  the  oil  by  pouring  a  small 
quantify  down  him,  and  bathing  the  part  bitten. — 
The  man  gradually  soon  recovered.  This  circum- 
stance being  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  and 
knowing  the  poison  of  an  English  viper  is  consi- 
dered in  that  country  the  most  venomous  in  nature, 
determined  nie  to  try  its  power  in  the  bite  of  a  rat- 
tle-snake, the  first  opportunity  that  should  offer  in 
the  district  1  reside  in.  In  1766,  I  was  travelling 
through  Pendleton,  S.  C,  and  met  a  man  who  in- 
quired of  me,  if  I  could  assist  to  relieve  the  pain 
of  a  person  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  large  rattle- 
snake. Although  sorry  for  the  man's  misfortune,  I 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  I  had  oftered  to  ascer- 
tain fully  the  properties  of  olive  oil,  as  an  antidote 
to  this  deadly  poison;  having  a  phial  of  this  oil  in  my 
pocket,  I  hastened  to  the  suJlijring  creature;  and  on 
seeing  him,  his  appearance  struck  me  as  the  most 
frightful  object  1  ever  beheld.  His  head  and  face 
were  extremely  swollen,  and  the  latter  black;  his 
tongue  proporlionably  enlarged,  and  extending  out 
of  his  mouth;  his  eyes  appeared  as  if  they  would 
shoot  from  their  sockets;  his  senses  gone,  and  eve- 
ry appearance  of  immediate  death.  He  had  been 
bitten  on  the  side  of  the  foot.  I  immediately,  but 
with  great  ditficulty,  poured  down  him  two  table 
spoon^ful  of  the  oil.  lis  efTects  were  almost  instan- 
taneous, and  exceeding  jiowerful  in  counteracting 
the  poison,  as  appeared  by  the  strong,  though  quick 
convulsions,  which  folluwed.  In  about  30  minutes 
it  operated  strongly,  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic; alter  which  the  swelling  of  the  head,  face,  &c.. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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gradually  abated,  and  the  tongue  began  to  assume 
its  place.     In  two  hours  he  was  so  far  recovered  as 
to  articulate,  and  from  that  time  recovered  fast,  Wl 
he  got  perfectly  over  it.     The  oil  inwardly  taken, 
and'externallv  applied,  did  not  exceed  seven  spoons- 
ful.    The  number  of  cases  of  the  like  nature,  in 
twelve  years,  has  been  considerable,  in  which  oUve 
oil  has  proved  itself  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  and 
fully  adequate  to  the  worst  of  cases,  if  timely  ap- 
plied.    It  is  a  remedy  which  every  person  can  com- 
mand, (when  others  cannot  be  procureil.)  and  ought 
not  to  be  without;  indeed,  many  cautious  persons 
have  carried  a  small  phial  of  oil  constantly  about 
them.     It  has   also  been   used  with  equal  success 
when  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  &c.  have  been  bitten.  One 
case,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  occurred,  where 
the  olive  has  succeeded,  when  given  a  woman  who 
had  been  bitten  by  a  small  dog,  and  who  exhibited 
strong  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.     I  can  hardly  ex- 
cuse myself  of  criminal  neglect  in  having  so  long 
omitted  to  make  thus  public  this  sovereign  remedy 
for  the  worst  of  poisons.     The  knowledge  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  olive  oils,  abundantly  diffused  in  the 
district  of  Pendleton,  and  partially  so   in  some  of 
the  adjoining  districts,  and  wishing  it  to  be  known 
generally,  caused  me   to  write  these  remarks  for 
publication.  [Augusta  ConitilutionaUst. 
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SPOB.TIN6  OIiZO. 


The  circumstances  of  their  presentation  and  arri- 
val, are  thus  appropriately  conmiunicated  by  our  es- 
teemed friend  in  New  England. 

"The  Cleveland  Bays  have  arrived,  the  horse  is 
only  two  this  spring  and  mare/oi(C  The  season  be 
ing  now  over,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  mares  till 
next  spring,  and  will  then  be  full  young;  he  is  very 
handsome  and  in  high  order,  quite  large,  you  will 
see  our  advertisement  of  them  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  to  msrrow;  we  know  not  one  word  of  cost 
or  charges,  the  Admiral  has  done  the  thing  nobly- 
The  animals  with  all  charges  and  a  Groom  to  attend, 
whose  passage  he  pays  back,  (if  he  inclines  to  re- 
turn,) to  the  landing  on  our  wharf  is  paid  by  him, 
the  freight  being  generously  offered  to  us  last  spring 
by  our  Packet  Agent 

The  mare  is  also  a  large  bay, black  mane,  tail  and 
legs,  she  walks  fast,  but  presume  they  are  not  quick' 
travellers,  they  must  be  well  calculated  for  the  coach, 
and  capital  (ovfarm  pur]]Oses,  being  strong  built;  she 
has  worked  hard  this  spring,  and  came  300  miles  to 
Liverpool,  is  therefore  low  in  flesh." 

/Itis  their  cross  with  the  blooded  horse  that  will  give 
us^he  splendid  afiimalfor  quick  draught,  tliey  will  give, 
size,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  the  true  blood  of  the  Eng-j 
lish  Racer;  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  highest  purity j 
and  perfection  at  Roanoke,  Va.  will  give  foot  and  bot-| 
torn.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  got  the' 
vtare,  to  en.ible  us  to  preserve  the  full  blood;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  has  been  stinted  by  a  different  horse  of  the 
same  breed  — Ei)rroR_A.MERic.\s  F.irmer. 
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ARTICLES. 


per 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.l.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c.  i 

Georgia  Upland, ... 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live,  .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White, .... 
do.      Red,  &  Lawler 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans   White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 
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Ballimoie,My  >5,  1825. 
John  S.  Skinnek,  Es<i. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  paper  of  the  ild  inst.  I  find  my 
initial  introduced  under  the  head  of  "Sporting  Olio," 
as  having  spent  the  4th  on  a  shooting  party.  I  did 
join  two  other  gentlemen  on  that  day  to  visit  the 
Caves,  but  having  missed  our  way,  did  not  arrive  at 
the  shooting  ground  untii  near  10  o'clock — when, 
ascertaining  that  birds  were  very  scarce,  our  hunt 
lasted  only  about  two  hours. 

We  were  not  aware  that  the  Hampton  party  was 
out,  there  was  no  match  made,  nor  has  there  been 
any  proposed  to  me;  I  never  have  been  engaged  in 
one,  and  although  I  like  occasionally  to  spend  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  the  field  with  a  friend  and  my  gun,  I 
have  no  wish  to  have  it  recorded. 
Very  respectfully, 

IV. nf  Boicly's  wharf. 

[An  interesting  communication  under  this  head, 
siiOied  B.  will  appear  in  our  next.] 


The  Vine  and  Wine 
On  the  subject  of  planting  and  cultivating  the 
grape  vine,  and  making  wine,  recourse  may  be  had 
with  great  advantage  to  "a  Memoir  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine  in  America,  and  the  best  mode  of,  HOGS'  LARD, 
Making  Wine,  by  John  Adlum"  It  may  be  had  of' 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Force,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
at  73  cents — but  booksellers  and  others,  who  pur- 
chase to  sell  again  can  have  them  at  a  liberal  discount. 
In  Major  Adlum's  Memoir,  he  has  introduced  or 
copied  every  thing  which  he  deemed  necessary  from 
M-Culloch's  work  on  Wine:— that  work  costs  $-2  '25, 
while  Major  Adlum's  Memoir  costs,  as  above  stated, 
but  75  cents. 


Agricultural  Deposites, 
III  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Dear  Sui,  Bloomshury,  July  23,  1823. 

I  have  just  received  by  the  brig  Alfred,  from  Xew 
Orleans,  a  small  box  containing  samples  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  cotton  in  bowl.  The  office  of  the 
Farmer  being  a  repository  of  every  thing  curious  or 
interesting  in  agricultare,  I  hare  the  pleasure  to  send 
you  the  package,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  serve  to 
gratify  some  of  your  agricultural  friends. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  V.  SoMERVILLE. 
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Baltimore,  Fridat,  July  29,  1825. 


Our  notice  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point  has 
occupied  much  more  space  than  was  anticipated. 

Important  Arrival. — The  Yorkshire  Cleveland 
Bay  Stallion,  and  Mare,  presented  by  Admiral  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin,  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricidtural  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,  have  arriTed  at 
Boston  in  good  health  and  couUitioa. 


Tobacco. — A  small  crop  of  J.  Bond's,  of  Calvert 
county,  sold  this  week  for  $5  and  510 — another  ciop 
from  Prince  George's,  about  a  dozen  hogsheads, 
one  of  which  was  second,  sold  forSH-^^i  round. 

Amount  of  inspections  for  the  last  week  in  the 
tliree  state  warehouses,  277  hhds. 


LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

.MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,   

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 
do.         Prime,  .   .  . 
PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh, 

SO.AP,  Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY",  1st  proof,   • 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BR.ANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Lculsiana, 

Leaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
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MEMOIR  ON  TIIK  ilE.SSIAN  FLY. 

An  li'islorical  and  Phijsioto;^iC(il  notice  oj  tlie  Hasian 
Fiij,  read  befirre  Ihc  ^')y,ricnllitritl  Sucirly  tf  Albe- 
marle,  in  Vif^iaia,  on  the.  ^Id  March.  1818 — and 
afterwartbi  coniniunicutcd  by  Tlwnuis  M.  Ilandoljth.^i^g  (jj,,^ 
sen  r,  (f  nrt;i:da,  to  GV'ocije  IT.  Jy/iv  iy.«,  Ksii-,  'f 
J\orth  Carolina,  and  Inj  hiia  seid  lu  J.  S.  Skinner, 
for  insertion  in  the  ..Imerican  Fanner. 
Col.  Sylvester  I)erin;c,  of  Shelter  islund  township. 
Sud'olU  county,  Loiv^  island,  saw  the  Hessian  fly  in 
his  wheat  as  early  as  the  1st  day  ol  June,  1786.  In 
17S7,  they  destroyed  all  his  early  sown  wheat,  but 
a  pieee  sown  after  t!ie  9th  day  of  October  yielded  a 
good  crop.  All  his  sprini;  ivheat,  and  barley,  were 
also  destroyed  thai  year.  He  saw  the  insect  in  his 
oats,  but  no  harm  was  done  to  them  by  it.  He  ob- 
served, when  the  number  of  worms  or  grubs  of  tli.- 
insect,  on  any  int't  sted  plant,  was  very  considera- 
ble, that  it  perished  thorou'j;hly.  When  there  was 
a  few  only,  many  roots  continued  to  orow  and  pro- 
duced ears  notvvithslanding  the  injury;  but  when 
such  ears  be'.fan  to  acquire  weight  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  train  they  contained,  they  invariably 
fell,  ivith  the  stalks  which  supported  them,  a  short 
time  before  liarvest.  In  such  cases,  the  worms  and 
grubs  were  always  lars^er  than  when  more  nume- 
rous and  more  crov\ded.  He  found  that  the  flax 
seed-like  grubs  remained  iu  the  stubble  from  early 
in  June  until  the  miildle  of  September,  at  which  time 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  hatched  very  generally. 
The  worms  or  maggots  seemed  to  be  sluggish,  and 
almost  inanimate,  or  capable  of  very  little  perceiv- 
able motion.  He  entertained  some  doubt  whether 
they  first  made  their  appearance  as  real  eggs,  or 
perfect  maggots,  very  closely  enveloped,  but  pro- 
duced by  a  viviparous  parent.  That  they  obtained 
the  juice  of  the  wheat  altogether  by  suction,  and 
merely  caused  dents  in  the  stock,  without  having 
any  means  of  corroding  or  consuming  it,  he  iviis 
well  convinced. 

Jonathan  N.  Havens,  a  very  enlightened  farmer 
of  Shelter  island,  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hessian  fly  in  1786.  In  tlie  winter  of  that  ysar. 
Col.  Dering  and  himself  demonstrated  to  the  public 
that  the  insect  resembling  the  Hessian  lly,  \mich 
then  abounded  in  the  granaries  among  the  wh<at  in 
sheaf,  and  in  chaff,  \vas  quite  different  from  (he  fl^' 
of  the  fields,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degrw  inju- 
rious to  tlie  grain.  The  alarm  produced  in  Canada, 
and  even  in  England,  by  the  accounts  jubli.'ihed 
of  the  destructive  nature  of  the  Hessiar  lly,  and 
its  supposed  identity  with  the  insect  found  in 
granaries  in  America,  had  very  nearb  caused  a 
total  prohibition  of  American  wheat  from  lioth 
countries.  No  doubt  was  entertaineu  in  council, 
either  in  London  or  in  the  Province,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure.  But  the  deky  which  arose 
from  its  importance,  gave  the  American  govern- 
ment time  to  make  use  of  the  inforaiation  obtained 
on  the  subject,  to  show  that  it  was,  in  truth,  as  un- 
necessary as  it  would  be  jirejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  both.  Thus  was  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude to  an  agricultural  people  averted,  by  the  lirst 
effects  of  an  incipient  taste  for  natural  history,  in 
two  plain,  observing,  and  reflecting  farmers.  In 
the  spring  of  1787,  they  joined  in  an  investigation 
of  the  insect,  with  a  view  to  learn  its  nature  and 
habits  under  all  its  diflerent  appearances  at  diffe- 
rent seasons.  The  flies  began  to  appear  on  the 
farm  of  Mr  Havens  that  year  as  early  as  the  Uith 
of  April.  Between  that  time  and  the  10th  of  May, 
they  were  continually  coming  forth  and  laying  their 
eggs.  All  the  growing  wheat  and  barley  on  Siiel 
ter  island  that  year  was  destroyed.  For  two  sue 
ceeding  autumns  nothing  but  rye,  and  what  vellow- 
bearded  wheat  could  be  procured,  Wi.s  sowii  there 
The  harvest  of  that  kind  of  wheat  was  v^ry  good 
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in  1790,  but  the  fly  reappeared  in  immense  num- 
111  rs  in  1791,  which  Mr.  Havens  attributed  altoge- 
ther to   early   sowing  the    [irecediii;;   autumn.     It 


tlnre  should  be  no  wheat,  barley,  or  rve,  above 
ground,  to  receive  (heir  eggs,  earlier  thaii  the  mid- 
dle of  October.     'I'hey  proposed  to  destroy  all  stiiti- 


ppeared  afterwards  that  the  duration  of  tlie  laying!  ble, either  by  burning  or  ploughinu'  under,  inimedi 


season,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  depended  very 


atelv  alter  harvest,  or  as  soon  as  practicable  before 


much  on  the  weather  and  tlie  winds  whieli  prevail    the  ioth  day  of   August.     They  thought  it   quite 

d  and  which  seemed  to  regulate  the  swurming  of  probable  that  a  peculiar  odo        ' 

Hies.     Mr.  Havens  entertained  the  same  doubt  particular  varieties  of  wheal 
ivith  Col.  Dering  whether  the  iirst  stage  was  a  real 


e  iirst  stage  was  a 
egg  or  a  maggot.  He  also  thought  the  worm  inca- 
pable of  locomotion,  and  was  equally  certain  that  it 
procured  nuurisliment  by  suction  or  absorption  of 
sap,  and  not  by  tearing  the  stalk  or  leaf.  The  in- 
jury was  evidently  produced  !)y  the  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal pressure  of  the  worm,  or  grub,  and  the 
stalk,  both  daily  increasing  in  size  and  strongly 
embraced  by  the  leaf,  which  forms  a  sheath  contain- 
ing them.  The  tender  side  of  the  hollow  stalk 
being  at  length  forced  inward  by  the  pressure  of 
the  grubs,  frequently  on  opposite  sides  at  the  same 
time,  became  too  weak  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
ripening  ear.  The  exhaustion  of  sap  in  the  young 
ivheat,  from  the  suction  of  the  numerous  worms, 
seemed  to  them  to  cause  the  damage  done  in  au- 
tumn. They  observed  that  the  grubs  in  the  boot  of 
the  leaf  at  the  joints  of  the  stalk  much  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  might  be  removed  with 
the  sheaves,  were  not  all  destroyed  in  threshing  out 


probable  that  a  peculiar  odour  of  the  blade,  in  some 
particular  varieties  of  wheal,  miirht  be  disagreeable 
to  the  insect  in  the  fly  state,  and  might  cau.se  a  pre 
ference  of  other  kinds,  if  sufficiently  near,  and  of 
an  age  equally  fit  to  receive  the  eggs.  Of  course  a 
selection  for  seed  was  worth  the  attention  of  far- 
mers. But  no  kind  could  succeed,  in  their  opinion, 
which  would  not  bear  late  sowing,  and  that  plainly 
required  an  improved  husbandry.  More  tillage, 
earlier  and  better  performed;  more  manure,  better 
compounded  and  prepared,  and  sooner  turned  under 
furrow,  had  become  indispensable  for  wheat  crops. 
George  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  published  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject  of  the  Hessian  fly,  addressed  to 
a  ■■(jentlenian  Farmer  of  Virginia,"  dated  July  31, 
1788.  He  had  observed  that  the  insect  in  the  au- 
relia  or  grub  state,  called  by  farmers  flaxseed,  Hved 
in  straw  during  the  winter.  He  found,  tluu  unmix- 
ed and  imperfectly  rotted  barnyard  manure,  when 
spread  on  land,  multijilicd  the  flies  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree.  He  recommended  the  use  ol  compost 
manures,  and  rolling  wheat,  both  in  spring  and  au- 


the  grain.  Many  remained  uninjured  on  the  siraw,  tumn.  That  operation  he  thought  good  culture  re- 
and  might  be  transported  with  it,  so  as  to  cause  a|quircd,  for  other  reasons  than  to  crush  the  maggots 
propagation  of  the  insect  in  other  countries.  The  land  grulw  of  the  insect,  which  he  believes  it  did  in 
time  of  continuance  in  the  grub  stage  was  found  to  a  considei'able  decree. 


depend  very  much  upon   the  state  ol'  the  ueatiier. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  trans- 


I'dp-drcssings  of  lime,  or  fresh  ashes,  given  at 
the  time  of  rolling,  he  believed  to  be  not  only  use- 


formation  which  the  season  could  afl'crd,  they,  ne-  fulin  the  way  of  manure,  but  destructive  to  the  in 
crtheless,  invariably  remained  grubs  from  early  in  sect;    yet  the   practice   required   caution,   for  the 

wheat  might  be  destroyed  by  the  apphcation  in  ex- 
cess. The  yellow-bearded  whevit  was  not  affected 
by  the  fly,  within  his  e.\perieuee.  The  red.  and 
white  bearded  wheats,  resisted  it  no  better  than 
the  smooth-eared  kinds.  With  respect  to  the 
cause  of  that  peculiarity,  without  offering  any  con- 
ectures.  he  remarked,  that  to  attribute  to  hardness 


June  until  late  in  August.  If  about  the  -Joth  ol 
August  they  enjoyed  that  particular  degree  of  heat 
and  moisture  most  suitable  to  them,  the  transition 
commenced  and  was  very  rapid  and  general.  VVhen 
kept  quite  dry,  they  continue^]  unchanged  until  Oc- 
tober. Their  transformation  was  protiacted  by 
damp  and  cold  weather.     Grubs  collected  from  the 


growing  wheat  in  June,  and  from  the  stubble  after  lof  stalk  could  not  be  satisfactory,  as  many  kinds 


harvest,  when  preserved  in  glass  vessels  under 
gauze,  were  found  to  become  flies  about  the  same 
time,  indiscriminately  The  period  of  change  seem 
ed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  time,  between  the 
25th  day  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October.  In 
that  interval,  the  number  of  flies  abroad  in  the  air, 
at  any  one  time,  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  at 
mosphere  then  prevailing.  Although  their  obser- 
vation had  not  fully  confirmed  the  (act  when  they 
wrote  their  account,  yet  Mr.  Havens  and  Mr.  Der- 
ing deemed  it  quite  probable  that  the  autumn  trans- 
formation, from  unsuit.ble  weather,  might  be  in 
some  degree  incomplete;  and  that  numerous  grubs, 
which  had  been  produced  from  eggs  laid  one  sjiring, 
might  occasionally  remain  in  the  dry  stubble  until 
the  Sluing  following.  They  were  quite  certain  that 
the  fly,  winch  came  out  from  the  f!a.v-seed  like  coat 
(which  may  be  called  the  skin  of  the  grub,)  at  any 
time  before  harvest,  did  not  live  to  appear  again  in 
autumn.  It  was  their  opinion,  that  the  fly  itself 
took  no  nourishment  from  the  wheat,  at  any  time. 
To  Mr.  Havens  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  the 
first  discovery,  that  the  Hessian  fly  species  exists 
at  midsummer  in  the  grub  state  only,  protected  by 
that  tough  and  retentive  air-tight  cover,  which  it 
has  the  means  of  making  for  itself  from  a  vi.scous 
and  filamentous  secretion,  always  attending  com- 
plete nutrition — secure  within  which  it  bears,  with- 
out injury,  the  heat  and  dryness,  and  occasional 
wetness,  to  which  it  is  exposed  throughout  the  sum 
raer  months,  during  its  atiode  in  the  dead  stubble. 
That  it  passed  the  winter,  for  the  most  part,  as  a 
caterpillar,  imbedded  in  the  green  wheat,  ari  draw 
ing  nourishment  from  its  juices  was  before  known 
Ml.  Dering  ,:nd  lumseif  weie  fixed  in  their  bebtf. 
that  nearly  the  v\hole  autumn  brood  must  fail,  if 


were  destroyed  before  they  had  any  stalk.  He  took 
some  pains  to  trace  the  origin,  in  America,  of 
that  variety  of  w  jeat,  without  success.  In  April, 
1782,  a  cargo  of  i:  was  brought  to  Underbill's  mills, 
near  Flushing,  to  be  manufactured  into  flour.  At 
the  period  wlien  the  inquiry  became  a  matter  of  in- 
terest, all  endeavours  to  determine  whence  it  came, 
were  unsuccessful;  owing,  possibly,  as  Jlr.  Morgan 
said  in  his  printed  letter  of  July  31st,  1788,  "to  a 
contraband  trade  having  been  carried  on  during  the 
war,  b-.'tueen  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake,  and 
New  York,  under  passports  from  British  admirals, 
which  caused  a  reluctance  to  give  the  information 
desirei!.'  Mr.  Alorgan  understood  from  the  millers 
that  it  was  of  a  more  oily  nature  than  other  kinds 
of  wheat,  and  required  to  be  more  carefully  aired, 
and  to  bo  ground  older,  and  drier,  to  make  good 
flour,  la  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  John  Temple, 
then  consul-general  for  his  Britanic  majesty  in  the 
LTnited  States,  dated  the  '26th  August,  1783,  Mr. 
Morgan  said,  "I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  Hes- 
sian fly  was  introduced  into  America  by  means  of 
straw,  made  use  of  in  packages,  or  otherwise  land- 
ed on  Long  island,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war. 
Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir 
VN'm.  Howe's  debarkation,  and  at  Flatbush.  It 
spread  from  thence  in  all  directions,  with  the  sum- 
mer breezes.  In  1786,  it  had  reached  the  fields 
around  Piinceton,  in  New  Jersey." 

Mr.  Ezra  L.  Hommedieu  had  ascertained  in  1791, 
that  the  insect  in  the  grub  state,  was  to  be  found  in 
(he  still, hie  at  harvest;  and  inferred  that  it  might 
li;ive  bei  n  brought  from  German}',  where  the  stub- 
ble is  o.ten  mowed  lor  litter,  after  the  crop  has  been 
reaped.  He  lound  by  e.xpeiiments.  that  the  time  of 
the  continuance  of  the  insect  in  the  grub  state,  was 
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uncertain,  and  was  liable  to  be  determined  "by  cir- 
cumstances of  a  variable  nature.  Grubs  taken  a 
month  before  harvest,  and  others  taken  during  har- 
Tcst,  both  kept  in  separate  glass  vessels  covered 
with  gauze,  were  equallj'  forward  in  their  transfor- 
mation, lie  saw  that  the  lly,  some  way,  contrived 
to  pierce  the  leaf  to  escape,  the  opening;  it  made 
was  plainly  perceptible  vvilhout  a  glass.  Both  the 
yeilow-bcardrd  and  red  bald  wheats,  were  serious- 
ly injured  in  his  neighborhood  (---""'  7,  ".)  '" 


swarm  of  Hessian  flies,  which  werc_  htUe  utlectetll 
by  any  subsequent  cold,  and  deposited  their  eggs  in' 
a  few  days  after  their  first  appearuKc,  il  the  wea-j 
ther  continued  favourable  to  them.  He  observed 
that  the  caterpillars,  and  grubs  of  the  insect,  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  deposited  very  late  in  llie 
spring,  did  not  hinder  the  formation  of  cars  of 
wheat,  but  the  stalks  bearing  ears  under  sucli  cir- 
cumstances, never  failed  to  lidl  prostrate,  just  be- 
fore harvest,  as  if   trampled  down.     He  had  not 


1791,  even  on  the  richest  lands;  which  he  attribu-lmuch  reUance  on  the  power  of  any  variety  ol  wheat 
ted  to  the  great  multiplication  of  the  insect  that, to  resist  the  insect,  but  trusted  luliy  lo  manure, 
year,  from  causes  he  did  not  pretend  to  assign.  good  tillage,  and  late  sowmg,  to  counieract  its  de- 

John  Sbephard  was  the  (irst  who  discovered  thati  structivc  eflccts. 


the  eggs  were  often  deposited  in  the  upper  leaf, 
next  the  e.ir,  where  they  hatched  and  became  grubs, 
which  were  found  lodged  between  the  leaf  and  the 
stalk,  above  its  upper'joint.  Of  course,  the  insect 
in  the  grub  state,  might  be  transported  in  straw  (as 
it  certainly  goes  into  the  byrns  with  the  sheaves,)  il 
it  should  not  be  destroyed  in  threshing. 

Before  the  iid  of  June.  1791,  Doctor  Samuel 
Latham  Mitchell  had  already  sent  specimens  of  the 
insect,  in  the  different  states,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  to 
Dr.  AValker,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Before  tire  10th  Septem- 
ber, 179 1'.  Dr.  Mitchell  had  already  written  to  Mr. 
L.  Hommedieu,  informing  Mr.  L.  H.  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  assuring 
him  that  the  insect  was  unknown  in  England;  and 
th  it  he  did  not  believe  it  ever  had  been  observed  m 
Germany,  or  any  where  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Milcliell  afterwards  received  the  same 
assurance  from  Dr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Mitchell  that  late 
sowing,  and  manure,  were  the  only  preventives. 
He  did  not  expressly  recommend  burning  stub- 
bles. He  had  no  confidence  in  bearded  » heat  to 
resist  the  insect,  and  thought  it  was  as  often  de- 
stroyed as  any  other  kind,  within  his  oun  observa- 
tion. He  believed  that  wheat  to  be  the  same  with 
the  clog  wheat,  or  rivets,  of  England,  which  he 
stated  to  be  the  worst  kind  cultivated  there,  being 
vrorth  least,  by  two  or  three  shillings  the  quarter, 
in  the  cheapest  times.  Dr.  iMitcliell  agreed  in_the 
account  of  the  insects'  first  appearance,  viz.  in  177U, 
near  the  place  where  the  army  df  General  Howe 
landed  on  Long  island. 


Dr.  De  Normandie,  of  Burlington,  remarked,  that 
the  insect  in  the  grub  state,  concealed  i.i  the  straw 
of  the  troop  ships,  of  Sir  W  m.  Howe  s  lleet,  in 
I77ti,raust  have  been  forced  into  tn^n.^lormation  by 
the  warmth  of  the  bodies  ol'  the  soldltr.^.  by  whom 
it  was  used  to  take  their  rest  upon  long  before  the 
passage  was  over.  He  beheved  the  insect  to  be  in- 
digenous, and  attributed  the  immense  niuldpiica- 
tion  of  it  to  a  sudden,  and  perliaps,  accidental 
change  from  the  plant  on  which  it  liao  before  de 
p;jsited  its  eggs,  no  doubt  one  of  spontaneous 
growth,  and  probably  alterwards  extirpuleu  in  tin 
progress  of  cultivation,  to  wheat,  whicu  atlorueU 
the  young  caterpillars  abundant  nourisiinient  and 
safe  hybernation,  whde  it  invited  tlie  liies  to  spioau 
over  the  whole  continent.  He  bad  great  conlicleiicc 
in  the  power  of  the  bearded  wlieal  to  resist  the  im 
pression  of  tiie  grub,  on  its  (as  he  supposed,;  solid, 
bard  and  unyielding  stalk.  He  ackuoHleilged  that 
be  could  never  see  the  eggs  ol  the  insect  with  cer- 
tiiinty. 

INlr.  James  Vaux,  previous  to  the  13th  day  of 
June,  1792,  when  his  communication  to  llie  I'nilo- 
sophical  Society  on  the  subject  was  dated,  had  re 
peatedly  seen  the  female  insect  in  the  act  ol  depo- 
siting the  egg.  He  observed  that  in  the  female,  the 
extreme  part  of  the  abdomen  tapeieil  to  a  point, 
and  was  shaped  hkc  the  tail  of  a  locust;  anU  al- 
though without  the  hard  appendage  of  that  insect, 
was  lirm  enough  to  penetrate  the  leaf  of  the  wheat 
where  it  envelopes  the  stalk.  The  males  were 
found  to  be  much  hke  a  very  .slender  and  gaunt 
house  fly.  He  saw  the  females  changing  their 
place,  as  if  searching  for  softer  parts  oi  the  leal, 
and  remarked  that  when  once  fixed,  they  were  very 


.Joseph  Moore,  of  Westchester  county,  state  of  intent  and  not  easily   disturbed.     After  tne  eggs 


were  laid,  the  leaf  appeared  raised,  or  swoln,  at  tne 
place;  and  the  protuberance  might  be  distinctly  lelt 
with  the  linger.  On  opening  tii3  sheath,  the  eggs 
might  very  plainly  be  seen  with  a  good  glass.  Tney 
appeared,  at  lirst  view,  like  a  speck  of  jelly,  ol  a 
dirty  white.  JNIr.  Vaux  noticed  clearly  three  gene 
rations  in  one  season,  and  believed  tiiat  there  migiit 
be  many  more;  the  increase  depending  upon  tne 
state  of  the  atmospliere.  He  applied  the  burning 
glass  to  the  grub  or  flax-seeds,  and  found  liiat  a 
degree  of  heat,  no  greater  than  a  rapidly  passia„ 
llamc,  destroyed  tlieni  aU  with  certainty,  by  bursi 
their  red  cover,  which  is 


New  York,  had  observed  the  insect,  with  some  at 

lention,  before  the  year  179'i,  but  more  particularly 

that  year.  He  found  the  greatest  dam;'ge  was  done  to 

spring  wheat,  much  to  all  kinds  of  wheat,  ^  eryhttle  to 

rye  or  barley,  wilhin  his  observation;  none  to  buck- 

Tvheat  or  Indian  corn.     He  saw  tlie  female  insects 

in  the  act  of  de|)osiling  their  eggs,  in  the  manner  of 

the  locust,  by  piercing  through  the  leaf,  where  it 

embraces  the   stalk  not  far  from  the   joint.     The 

eggs  deposited  in  April  did  the  most  mischief.     In 

1792  there  came  forth  three  distinct  generations, 

between  early  spring  and  the  beginning  of  July. — 

He  believed  the  rolling  of  wheat  in  spring  might  I  in 

be  beneficial,  but  acknowledged  the  degree  of  etli- 

cacy,  in  the  destruction  of  the  insect,  to  have  been 

very  inconsiderable  in   the  experiments  which  he 

had  witnessed.     He  asserted  that  the  Hessian  fly  -,.,.,•         i  ,*      ,       , 

had  not  reached  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  ter  county,  state  of  New  \ork,  m  a  letter  to  .>lr. 

in  July,  l79->.  Ritlenhouse,  d.ited  July  7,   1792,  asserted  that  th t- 

The  sanie'Joseph  Moore  pronounced  the  mildew  female  insect  was  armed  with  something  like  a 
•n  wheat  to  be  caused  by  a  peculiar  insect,  very  !  sting,  or  aculeus,  with  which  it  pierced  tiiat  part  o 
minute,  and  incalculably  numerous,  which  laid  their  the  leaf  of  growing  wheat  which  is  tolded  aroun.l 
eo-gs  on  the  leaves  and  stalks  throughout  whole  the  stalk,  and  deposited  withm,  not  eggs,  but  as  he 
fields.  He  observed  them  attentively  in  179-2,  from  supposed,  hving  maggots,  enveloped  at  lirst  in  a 
the  12th  day  of  June,  when  they  lirst  appeared,  thin  film  cover.  That  they  .subsisted  alterwards 
The  damage  done  by  theui  became  manil"e.-»t  in  5  upon  the  sap  of  the  stalk,  which  they  obtained  by 
«r  6  days.  Bearded  wheats  were  much  less  attect- 1  suction,  and  increased  rapidly  in  size.  Ihey  were 
ed  than  smooth  kinds,  under  like  circumstaDces         I  white  until  lull  grown,  and  then  assumi;d  a  green 

Richard  Wain,  in   1792,  made  tiie  observation, ! central  stripe,  stretching  lengthways  ihroug.i  them, 
Ihat  a  few  warm  days  early  in  spring,  brought  out  a '  broadest  in  the.  middle,  plainly  visiole  to  tiie  naked 


hich  is  a  tight  sack,  that  re- 
sists the  expansion  of  the  air  witlim,  until  rent  by 
it.  He  relied  much,  of  course,  upon  burning  stub- 
ble. 

Mr.  James  Logan,  of  Salem  township,  Westches 


eye.  Alter  much  observation,  he  fixed  his  opinion, 
that  the  worm,  or  maggot,  had  no  locomotion  what- 
ever; he  could  not  perceive  that  it  contracted,  or 
expanded,  when  touched  with  a  needle,  or  immers- 
ed in  water.  He  found  that  the  fly  appeared  in  the 
first  wiirm  days  of  spring,  and  that  there  was  a 
succession  of  generations,  hatched,  nourished,  and 
nietiuuorpbosed,  until  harvest,  wilhin  shorter  pe- 
riods in  more  favourable  weather,  wiih  a  surprising 
fecundity,  which  exhibits  them  in  incalculctble  num- 
bers in  all  stages  of  their  existence,  and  of  all  ages, 
throughout  the  whole  time.  James  Logan  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  effluvia  from  well  prepared  ma- 
nure had  a  tendency  to  repel  the  fly;  which  he  be 
iieved  also  had  a  disrelish  for  some  particular  varie- 
ties of  V  heat,  and  avoided  such,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, while  laying  its  eggs.  He  found  a  kind  of 
whciit,  called  b}-  farmers  black  wheat,  to  possess 
eqiiiil  or  greater  power  of  withstanding  the  fly  than 
bearded  wheat,  and  yet  the  stalk  of  that  variety  is 
perhaps  the  most  tender  of  all.  He  had  no  doubt 
of  the  insect  being  a  native  of  America.  He  thought 
that  it  formerly  subsisted  upon  some  plant  of  spon- 
taneous growth,  which  had  lately  become  so  rare, 
that  the  pregnant  fly  was  compelled  to  seek  another 
nidus  for  its  eggs,  with  other  .substances  for  its 
young;  when  it  unluckily  made  the  calamitous 
chince,  of  wheat.  This  observer  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  of  course  has  left  the  question  about  the  loco- 
motive power  of  the  insect,  when  first  hatched,  en- 
firely  unsettled,  notwithstanding  his  own  conviction 
on  the  subject. 

D.n  id  Redick  declares,  in  a  letter  dated  June  20. 
1792,  that  the  Hessian  fly  had  already  appeared 
about  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, SOO  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  although 
then  entirely  unknown  in  the  interjacent  country, 
farther  than  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  that 
direction.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was 
brought  from  Jersey,  in  the  straw  used  to  pack 
rtvcir  wagons,  by  the  annual  emigrants  from  that 
sl.;te  to  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  communicated  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Society,  an  experiment  made  by  one  of  his 
i;itelligent  agricultural  friends,  whom  he  was  not 
allo^^ed  to  name,  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  graz- 
ing eirly  soivn  wheat  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the 
fly.  Having  a  field  of  fifteen  acres,  on  his  farm  in 
Jerse3\  which  had  been  vtry  early  sown  and  was 
very  Iblward,  so  full  of  fly  as  to  threaten  its  total 
destruction,  he  put  into  it  eight  cows  and  forty-four 
sheep,  before  the  blade  had  begun  to  perish.  The 
crop  failei  the  ne.xt  summer,  nevertheless;  yet  the 
blade  was  vholly  consumed  by  the  animals,  which 
tvere  not  reiiioved  until  snow  had  fallen. 

Professor  i)avy,  of  England,  has  discovered,  that 
the  wheat  pl;\iit  secretes  a  sugar-like  matter,  as  in 
(he  germination  of  tne  grain  in  malting,  about  every 
joint  of  the  stalk;  and  also  at  the  lower  extremity 
ol  every  shoot  wliieh  is  destined  to  he  a  stalk,  at  the 
point  of  its  juncl\on  with  that  knot-like  substance  m 
which  the  ascending  and  descending  members  of  tha 
plant  unite,  and  seem  to  take  their  origin.  It  is 
ijuite  probable,  that  the  sugar  so  produced,  is  the 
natural  food  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  Hessian  fly; 
and  that  the  mother  fly  retains  sufficient  rcmem- 
iirance  of  its  early  existence  to  determine  the  choice 
id'  a  plant  to  receive  its  eggs,  which  may  furnish  lood 
lor  the  young  when  hatched.  The  imiividual  fly, 
ivhen  pregnant,  probably  seeks  for  that  plant  which 
lormcrly  nourislied  itself;  liut  is  often  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  different  variety  of  the  species,  or  to  a 
ditTcrent  plant  W^here  tlie  natural  food  does  not 
exist,  the  whole  young  brood,  of  course,  perishes. 

Thus  it  is  perhaps  that  barley,  rye,  timothy  grass, 
:ind  aoaie  species  ol  Panicuui,  adord  a  nidus  to  th»- 
I  Ie.-,sian  lly,  while  the  o  .t  does  not,  or  rears  none  to 
riMurn  to  the  species  when. they  feel  that  want  So 
perhaps  the  yellow  bearded  wheat,  and  other  kinds. 
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at  one  time  rejected  hy  the  laying  insects,  become 
afterwards,  to  oilier  generations  equally  the  objcrt 
of  clioiee.  frum  acciderileil  compulsory  adaption  at 
first  As  the  c;iterpill:ir  is  tlioiislit  by  many  to  have 
aprogressive  motion, and  its  saccharine  food  is  found, 
indeed  it  may  l)e  generally  seen  itself,  in  the  lo«er 
end  of  the  young  shoot,  at  the  crown  of  the  root; 


luird  to  thresh;  but  we  that  have  raised  it  some  time, 
consider  it  a  favourable  circumstance,  as  we  can 
harvest  our  other  grain,  and  let  the  Hint  stand  eight 
or  ten  days  after  it  is  ripe,  and  experience  no  inju- 
ry by  its  shelling  or  growing  in  the  field.  The  j-ust 
never  strikes  it,  nor  does  it  shrink  by  falling  down; 
and  it  answers  well  to  sow  again  after  wheut.  1  last 
^razmgsutiicienily  close  to  destroy  it,  would  evident!  September  collected  a  quantity  of  the  white  flint 
Iv  destrov  the  plant  w  ith  it.  Until  the  newly  hatch-l  for  seed,  and  sent  to  diflerent  parts  of  this  state,  and 
ed  wormwas  seen  by  General  Cocke,  in  its  progress!  to  Vermont,  where  they  had  raised  but  little  wheat 
to  find  its  natural  cradle  in  the  tube  formed  by  Ihejfor  many  years,  on  account  of  the  insect  and  the 
blade,  it  had  been  supposed  (hat  all  the  eggs  wliiihj  winters.  I  have  heard  from  most  of  the  places 
were  laid  perished,  except  those  deposited  within  where  J  sent  wheat,  and  the  information  is,  that  the 
the  boot  by  the  mother  insect,  or  such  iis  might  be 'white  flint  wheat  excels  all  other  kinds,  and  bids 
carried  dow  n  the  funnel  shaped  leaf,  by  dew  or  rain,  fair   to   be   a  sure  crop,  where  the  c\iltivation  of 


to  the  joint.  The  eggs  which  are  laid  on  very  young 
wheat,  are  no  doubt  placed  exactly  where  the  cater- 
pillar is  found,  in  such  cases,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tirst  shoots  from  the  root. 

John  Hartwell  Cocke,  Esq.  of  Fluvanna  county, 
Virginia,  Brig.  Gen.  of  Virginia  militia;  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albe- 
marle, has  been  uuquestionably,  as  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  the  first  to  discover  the  locomotive  pow- 
er of  the  J  oung  caterpillar  of  the  hcssian  fly.  The 
torpor  wTiieh  it  invariably  displ  ijs,  after  it  is  imbed- 
ed  in  the  wheat,  and  iias  commenced  its  eating  stage 
of  existence,  had  misled,  upon  that  point,  all  obser- 
vers, during  the  first  period  of  the  inquiry;  yet  the 
analogies  from  which  the  contrary  might  have  been 
infered  are  numerous.  That  of  the  moth-weevil,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking.  The  fly  of  that  insect  lays 
its  eggs  whenever  it  can  do  so,  either  in  the  field,  in 
the  stack,  or  in  the  barn  on  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  grain  of  wheat,  which  has  always  a  soft  and  short 
bair  like  cover;  but  it  often  also  scatters  them  over 
the  chatr,  which  envelops  the  grain  while  in  the  ear. 
The  eggs,  as  those  of  most  insects,  stick  wherever 
placed,  by  means  of  a  glutinous  substance  which  al- 
ways adheres  to  them,  and   which  becomes  when 


wheat  had  been  almost  totally  given  up.  1  have  se- 
lected and  sold  to  Robert  Sinclair,  of  your  city, 
(Baltimore,)  500  bushels  of  excellent  clean  seed, 
where  the  farmers  of  your  state  can  be  supplied — 
and  to  them  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

IRA  HOPKINS. 
[We  should  suppose  that  it  would  now  be  easy  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  tliis 
wheat,  as  tested  by  our  oicii.  soil  and  climate,  so  much 
having  been  sowed  last  year  in  this  state  and  V  ir- 
ginia.  Yet  no  one  in  this  state,  though  publickly 
invited,  has  written  even  a  line,  to  state  matters  of 
fact  and  observation  in  regard  to  it.  In  a  company 
of  practical  farmers,  the  other  day,  who  had  all 
cultivated  this  wheat,  we  heard  it  maintained  by- 
some,  that  General  Cocke  was  right  in  identifying 
it  with  the  lawler  wheat — and  by  others,  that  there 
was  an  obvious  difference.  When  men  of  experi- 
ence thus  disagree  upon  subjects  susceptible  of  be- 
ing decided  by  actual  inspection  and  comparison,  it 
does  not  any  longer  follow  that  "seeing  is  believ- 
ing," and  there  can  be  no  longer  any  want  of  room 
for  discussion  in  matters  of  agricultural  fact,  more 
than  in  metaphysics.     As  to  the  asserted  solidity  of 


dry,  a  varnish  for  their  protection  from  the  air.  They,  the  stalk,  those  which  we  have  seen  were  hollow  as 
are  quickly  hatched  in  a  suitable  temperature.     The  Qti^gr  wheat.]  Editor  American  Farmer 

young  caterpiflars,  while  yet  invisible,  without  a  ijood 


glass,  find  their  way  to  the  grain,  penetrate  the  husk 
which  becomes  afterwards  bran,  imbed  themselves 
in  the  flour,  feed,  grow  to  their  natural  size,  trans- 
form to  grubs,  then  flies;  enjoy  the  social  sta?e  for  a 
few  days,  and  in  seasons  very  favourable  to  their  in- 
crease, multiply  so  much  as  to  rob  the  farmer  of  all 
the  flour,  and  leave  him  nothing  but  bran,  diati',  and 
straw  in  his  stack  yard.  This  caterpillar  however, 
is  far  from  being  inanimate,  or  even  sluggish  v.  hile 
feeding  and  growing.  Its  motion  may  be  discerned 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
is  always  sensible,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  un- 
til it  is  about  to  become  a  grub,  when  it  lies  quite 
still,  and  indeed  its  ability  to  move  progressively  is 
at  last  only  presumed.  It  never  has  been  seen  in 
transilxi.  Whether  all  the  eggs  perish,  except  such 
as  come  in  contact  with  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the 
grain,  or  the  newly  hatched  creature  has  the  power 
to  seek  a  cradle  for  itself,  is  not  yet  certainly  known. 


WHITE  FLL\T  WHEAT. 

^luburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  July  20,  lS-'5. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

As  there  has  been  much  said  in  your  useful  pa- 
per as  to  the  origin  of  the  white  flint  wheal,  per- 
haps it  might  be  of  use  to  say  soinetiiing  as  lo  its 
peculiar  qualities.  It  is  a  fact,  that  tiiose  who  have 
raised  it  the  longest,  are  most  in  favour  of  it.  The 
season  with  us  has  been  remarkably  good  fur  all 
kinds  of  wheat;  yet  the  white  flint  vvlieat  surpasses 
all  other  kinds.  The  proper  time  to  test  its  pecu- 
liar excellence  is  in  unfavourable  seasons  for  wheat, 
as  it  is  a  harder  plant  and  has  peculiar  qualities  to 
withstand  a  hard  winter,  a/id  the  ravages  of  the  fly 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  only  ob|eetion  I 
ever  Uoard  any  one  making  to  it  was,  that  it  was 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

[The  following  sales  were  recently  made,  not  to 
speculators,  but  to  people  who  "count  the  cost'  of 
all  they  buy — to  gentlemen  »vho  can  tell  you  the 
cost  of  rearing  sheep,  and  their  nett  profits.  Their 
istntes  abound  in  flourishing  manufactories,  where 
the  cash  is  advanced  for  wool  at  saving  prices. 
How  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virs;inia,  might  be 
profitably  employed  in  sheep  husbandry,  that  do 
not  now  more  than  pay  taxes,  much  less  interest. 
Fciv  of  the  purchasers  in  the  following  cases,  pro- 
bably own  more  than  from  1  to  300  acres.] 

GRE.IT    SALE    OP    SAXONT    SHEEP. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sheep  sold  at  Brigh- 
lon,  Mass.  on  Thursday,  July  14th,  by  Messrs.  Coo- 
lidge.  Poor  &  Head,  with  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers, their  places  of  residence,  and  the  prices  for 
which  the  sheep  were  sold. 

1.  Ewe,  S.  Henshaw,  Bo.ston,  Mass.         $M7  50 

2.  Do.  C.  Sharp,  Windham  Co.  Con.  .       122  50 
I.amb.do. (U   25 

3.  Ewe,  Peter  Remsen,  New  Y^ork  .       .1.57  50' 

4.  Ram,  S.  Henshaw,  Boston     .         .         240  001 

5.  Do.  do.  do.     .         .         .     230  00' 
(j.  Do.  Griswold,  Litchfield,  Con.        .         235  OOi 

7.  Do.  T.  Thaxter,  Boston     .         .         .     152  50 1 

8.  Do.  do.         do.      .         .         .         IfiO  00| 

9.  Ewe,  Gorham  Parsons,  Brighton        .       95  00 

10.  Do.  J.  H.  Newcomb,  NewYork  .         205  00 
Lamb,  "          do.             do.         .  .     10>  50 

11.  Ewe,  I.  Thorndike,  jr.  Boston  .         110  00 
Lamb,             do.             do.         .  .       55  00 

12-  Ram,  Gen.  Davis,  Poughkecpsie    .         210  00 
1.5.  Do.  J.  M.  Peck.  Boston  .         .     220  00 

14.  Do.  Hinsdale,  Bennington,  Vt.      .        2i0  00 


29. 
dO. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 

GI. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 
70- 
71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 

76. 
77. 

78, 
79. 


15.  Ram,  S.  Lathroj),  West  Springfield    ?>225  00 

16.  Do.  S.  V\  hitman,  Hartfiird,  Con.  .  200  00 

17.  Ewe,  Gen,  Davis,  Poughkecpsie       .  125  00 

18.  Do,  F,  VVrisht,  Otsego,  N.  Y.       .  95  00 

19.  Do   A.  A.  Moore,  Albany  Co.    .  1.^0  00 
Lamb,  '1'.  Thaxter,  Boston    .         .  60  00 

20.  Ram,  H.  Swift,  Dutchess  Co.  N.  Y'.  155  00 

21.  Do.         do.                 do,  302  50 

22.  Do.  Judge  Pendleton,  do.          .         .  317  50 

23.  Do.            do.                do.      .        .  335  00 

24.  Do.  I.  Thorndike,  jr.  Boston              .  160  00 

25.  Ewe,  Watson,  East  \Viiidsor,  Con.  65  00 

26.  Do.  J.  M.  Peck,  Boston  .  .  145  00 
Lamb,     Do.         do  72  50 

27.  Ewe,  A.  A.  Moore,  Rennselaerville,  Al- 

bany, Co.            .         .        .        .  ■  205  00 

Lamb,  J.  Thorndike,  jr.  Boston     .  60  00 

28.  Ewe,  do.  do.  .  100  00 
Ram,  Leonard  Davis,  Poughkeepsie,  215  00 
Do.  Eldridge,  Otsego  .  .  .155  00 
Do  Judge  Pendleton,  Dutchess  Co.  210  00 
Hulbert  &  Co.  Winchester,  Con.  .  170  00 
Ewe,  Watson,  East  Windsor  .  85  00 
Lamb,  do.  do.  ...  42  50 
Ewe,  do.  do.  .  .  .  87  50 
Do.  A.  A.  Moore,  Rennselaerville  .  l.'OOO 
Ram,  J.  Munson,  Boston  .  .  220  00 
Do.  L.  Hinsdale,  Hinsdale,  Ber.  .  185  00 
Do.  Eldridge,  Otsego,  ...  180  00 
Do.  E.  Lee,  Salisbury,  Con.  .  .  175  00 
Do.  W.  Randall,  Con.  ...  195  00 
Ewe,  Hulbert  &  Co,  Winchester,  Con.  85  00 
Do.  S.  Whitman,  Hartford  .  .  100  00 
Lamb,  J.  Chase  .  .  .  .  30  00 
Ewe,  C.  Parsons,  Brighton  .  92  50 
Ram,  Watson,  East  Windsor  .  148  00 
Bronson  &  Co.  Winchester,  Con.  225  00 
Do.  A.  A.  ISIoore,  Rennselaerville  .  175  00 
Ewe,  T.  Thaxter,  Boston  .  .  130  00 
Lamb,  do.  do,  .  .  .  65  00 
Ram,  B.  Whipple,  Berkshire  Co.  150  00 
Ewe,  Gen,  Davis,  Poughkeepsie  .  130  00 
Lamb,  do.  do.  .  .  65  OO 
Ewe,  do.  do.  .  .  .165  00 
Lamb,  J,  Chase  ...  55  00 
Ewe,  I.  Thorndike,  jr.  Boston  .  175  00 
Lamb,  do.  do.  .  .  50  00 
Ram,  do.  do.  .  .  225  00 
Do.  C.Tracy,  do.  .  .  225  00 
Do.  Newcomb,  New  York  .  .  230  00 
Do.  Pendleton,  Dutchess  Co.  .  425  00 
Do.  A.  A.  Moore.  Rennselaerville  .  185  00 
Ewe,  L.Davis,  Dutchess  Co.  .  130  00 
Do.  A.  A,  Moore,  Rennselaerville  .  165  00 
Lumb,  J.  Chase  ...  57  50 
Ewe,  A.  A.  Moore.  Rennselaerville  .  140  00 
Do,  T.  Thaxter,  Boston  .  .  110  00 
Lamb,  do.  ....  55  00 
Ram,  Judge  Pendleton,  Dutchess  Co.  450  00 
Do.  Gen.  Davis,  Poughkeepsie  ,  230  00 
Do,  Watson,  East  Windsor  .  170  00 
Do.  Hulbert  &.  Co.  Winchester,  Con.  230  00 
Ewe,  Gen,  Davis,  Poughkeepsie  .  150  00 
Do  G.  Parsons,  Brighton  .  .  145  00 
Lamb,  do.  do.  .  .  72  50 
Ewe,  Hulbert  &.  Co.'  Winchester  •  1 10  00 
Kim,  B.  Buck,  Lancsborough, Mass.  165  00 
Do,  G.  Germaine.Lansingburgh,  N.Y.  223  00 
Do.  Gen.  Davis,  Poughkeepsie  .  315  00 
Do.  Griswold,  Litchfield,  Con.  .  222.50 
Do.  Gaylord,  Goshen,  Con.  .  210  00 
Ewe,  I.  Thorndike,  jr.  Boston  150  00 
Lainb,  do.  do,  .  75  00 
V.we,  A-  A.  Moore,  Rennselaerville  100  00 
Do.  J.  Mason,  Boston  .  .  107  50 
Lamb,  do.  do.  ...  53  75 
Ram,  Eldridge,  Otsego  .  .  145  00 
Do,  Britton,  Clarendon,  Vt.  .  .  210  00 
Do,  Bronson  &.  (,'o.  Wini-bester  .  205  00 
Do.  Watson,  East  Windsor,    .        .  170  00 
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80.  Ram,  L.  Hinsdale,  Berkshire 
SI.  Ewe,  Eldridge,  Otsego    . 
•2.  Do.  S.  Bemis,  Watertown 

Lamb,    do.  do. 

83.  Ram,  Hulbcrt  &.  Co.  Winchester 
94.  Do.  A.  A.  Moore,  Rennselaerville 

85.  Do.  Jona.  Mason,  Boston 

86.  Do.  Geo.  Ayre,  Groton     . 

87.  Do.  S.  Germaine,  Lansingburgh    . 

88.  Do.  N.  Houghton,  New  York    . 
S9.  Do.  Ewe,  E.  Lee,  Salisbury,  Con. 

Lamb,  S.  Williams,  Hampshire 

90.  Ewe,  Chase  .... 

91.  Do  Eldridge,  Otsego 

92.  Ram,  A.  A-  Moore,  Rennselaerville 

93.  Do-  Barnes,  Rutland,  Vt. 

94.  Do.  Wright,  Otsego 

95.  Do.  A.  Cotting,  Boston 

96.  Do.  H-  Swift,  Dutchess  county 

97.  Ewe,  S.  Henshaw,  Boston 
Lamb,        do.  do. 

98.  Ewe,  I.  Thorndike,  jr.  Boston 
Lamb,  do-  do. 

99.  Ewe,  A.  A-  Moore,  Rennselaerville 


$-215 

00 

92 

50 

150 

00 

75 

00 

225 

00 

.  230 

00 

180 

00 

.  335 

00 

162 

50 

.  200 

00 

92 

50 

27 

50 

87 

50 

.  101 

00 

.  215 

00 

.  200 

00 

185 

00 

.  220 

00 

270 

00 

.  117 

50 

52 

50 

.  100 

00 

50 

00 

.  150 

00 

Lamb,  A.  A.  Moore,  Rennselaerville  $  52  50 

100.  Ram,  Gen.  Davis,  Poughkeepsie     .  320  00 

101.  Do.  G.  Parsons,  Brighton            .  .     207  50 

102.  Do.  E-  Sharp,  AVindham      .  332  50 

103.  Do- Hinsdale,  Hinsdale,  Bermuda  .     310  00 

104.  Do.  E.  Lawrence,  Long  island  340  00 

105.  Ewe,             do.               do.         .  .     2S5  00 

106.  Do.  A.  A-  Moore,  Rennselaerville  130  00 
Lamb,  W-  Barnes,  Rutland,  Vt.  .       45  00 

107.  Ewe,  Houghton,  Boston         .         .  162  50 

108.  Ram.P.  Remsen,  New  York,  .     310  00 

109.  Do.  J.  Chase         ....  225  00 

110.  Do.  J.  Prince,  Roxbury             .  .     280  00 

111.  Do.  Hulbert  &,  Co.  Winchester,  Conn.   250  00 

112.  Do.  A.  A.  Moore,  Rennselaerville  275  00 

113.  Ewe,  Watson,  East  Windsor       .  85  00 

114.  Do.  J.  Munson,  Boston               .  .142  50 
115    Do.  Watson,  East  Wmdsor           .  92  50 

116.  Do.  Newcomb,  New  York         .  .     110  00 
Lamb,  J.  Prince,  Roxbury     •         .  37  50 

117.  Ram,  J.  Mason,  Boston               .  .     220  00 

118.  Do.  Hulbert  ik,  Co.  Winchester  205  00 

119.  Do.  McLane,  Tolland,  Conn.           .  180  00 

120.  Do.  J.  Mirick,  Pittsfield            .  .210  00 


121. 
122. 

123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 

l.Sfi. 
137. 

138. 


Ewe,  J.  Shepherd,  Northampton 

Do.  Thaxter,  Boston 

Lamb,    do.        do. 

Ewe,  J.  Chase      .... 

Ram,  Eldridge,  Otsego 

Do.  J.  D'Wolf,  Rhode  island 

Do.  Mosely  do. 

Do.  S.  Welles,  Greenfield,  Hamp. 

Do.  Jackson,  Sudbury,  Vt. 

Ewe,  E.  Sharp,  Windham 

Lamb,       do.  do. 

Ewe,  Thaxter,  Boston 

Lamb,      do.  do.     . 

Ewe,  Judge  Lawrence,  Long  island 

Lamb,  Guid,  Ne\vton, 

Ewe,  S.  Bemis,  Watertown 

Ram,  Judge  Lawrence,  Long  island. 

Do.  AVatson,  East  Wmdsor 

Do.  J.  Mason,  Boston 

Do.  Mosely  .        .        .         • 

Fjwe,  Thaxter,  Boston 

Lamb,    do.        do.       .        . 

Ewe,  F-  Wright,  Otsego 


^132  50 

100  00 

50  00 

87  50 

207  50 

210  00 

125  00 

212  50 

195  00 

46  00 

23  00 

120  00 

60  00 

102  50 

42  50 

92  50 

212  50 

210  00 

185  00 

217  50 

120  00 

60  00 

57  50 


[JV.  E.  Fanner. 
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The  Caramanian,  or  Camblet-WooUed  Sl.rep, 
of  which  the  above  is  an  excellent  representation, 
is  on  W.  Shotwell's  farm,  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  imported  in  the  Charles  &,  Ellen, 
Capt.  Gerry,  which  arrived  this  spring  from  Smyr- 
na; he  is  from  Caraman,  in  Asia  Minor,  taken  from 
on  board  a  Turkish  vessel  bound  to  Constantinople, 
and  presented  to  Captain  Gerry  by  the  Greek  Ad- 
miral Tonihazo,  who  assured  him  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  above  place,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  improve  the  breeds  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  wool  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  camblets,  and  their  llesh  is  esteemed  ex- 
cellent and  delicate.  This  animal  has  a  broad  tail, 
and  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool  is  dark  brown  or 
;<nu?f  colour,  the  fleece,  before  shearint;,  dragged 
on  the  ground,  (except  under  (he  bel.y,)  so  as  com- 
pletely ty  hidfe  the  feet,  and  weighed  twenty-one 


THE  CARAMANIAN,  OR  CA.MBLET-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

pounds.  He  is  in  prime  condition  and  sound  health.]  trcmely  delicate  and  white;  his  strength  great;  and 
the  size  greater  than  any  of  the  lar;;est  sheep  jl  hf-  has  no  liesitation  in  saying,  this  very  extraordi 
our  country.  The  head  is  beautiful;  tlie  eyes  pierc-  n;iry  animal  will  prove  of  much  greater  advantage 
ing  and  quick  in  motion;  no  fleece  beyond  the  ears;  to  our  breeds  of  sheep  than  the  Merino  or  any  other 
the  head  apjiears  to  project  out  from  the  fleece,  |  hitherto  introduced;  that  as  he  is  but  three  years 
having  the  resemblance  of  the  dark  brown  short  fur  old,  he  trill  undoubtedly  increase  in  size,  and  pro- 
on  the  deer's  head;  the  horns  are  handsomely  seat-  duce  a  still  more  abundant  quantity  of  wool;  ob- 
ed  and  of  the  middle  size.  |  serving  that  its  .superior  size,  the  weight  of  the 

John  Brentnal,  an  English  farmer  of  high  stand-  fleece,  the  length  of  the  wool,  and  the  quality  of 
ing,  residing  in  Woodbridge,  in  a  letter  to  W  illiam :  the  flesh,  cannot  but  be  the  best  recommendation; 
Shotwell,  of  New  York,  dated  10th  June,  1825,  and  says,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  flesh  of  a 
says  he  took  21  lbs.  wool  from  him;  that  he  woulil  sheep  is  by  the  .smell.  A  person  handling  a  buck 
have  produced  from  4  to  5  lbs.  more,  had  he  not  of  the  Merino,  English,  or  American  breeds,  will 
have  been  robbed;  that  there  were  s^eral  places  find  his  hands  extremely  offensive,  which  was  not 
of  five  to  six  inches  square  from  which  the  wooi  the  case  in  shearing  this;  on  the  contrary,  his  fleece 
had  been  ta;icn;  further,  he  is  extremely  gratifiei;  and  flesh  were  perfectly  sweet.  He  recommends 
with  the  frame  of  the  animal;  that  he  is  large  anri  shearing  twice  a  year. 
perfect,  hia  hmbs  well  proportioned;  his  skin  ex-] 
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DISEASE  LN   CATFLE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  .^MERIC.KN  FAIIMER. 

A  disease  has  made   its  appearance  amongst  the 


bath  day.  lie  lias  been  prcachiiij^  lor  several  years  to 
lii.^  neii;bbouis  JeruBiy  Likeit  and  Tommy  Strikeit, 
that  tlicy  ousht  to  give  up,  altogether,  tlie  u.se  of 
•burniiii;  hquors,'  as  he  calls  them,  in  their  houses, 


horned  cattle  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  threatens  .^j^j  substitute  tlierelor.  either  good  sound  cider,  or 
-.1 ; : : ^       w^  .11.11   iiiicT I      .     .  ....".... 


us  with  very  serious  inconvenience.  We  are  lirst 
apprised  of  its  existence  by  Ihidini^the  animal  lame.i 
and  upon  examination,  find  tlie  membrane  or  fleshy 
part  in  the  division  of  the  lioof,  sore  riitircly  through, 
attended  with  so  much  sutt'erins;  to  the  aninral,  that 
if  an  ox,  he  is  un.iblc  to  labour.  We  have  tried  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  sweet  oil,  and  fish  oil,  mild  salves 
and  soap  suds,  with  but  little  benefit.  Tlie  disease 
appears  to  be  contaj^ious.  Any  useful  information 
upon  this  subject  would  he  thankfully  received  by 
several  SubscuiberSi 

July,  1835i 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTSi 

Atic  /eisey,  iilh  July,  ISJ5. 
With  the  exception  of  a  smart  shower  on  the  Sd 
of  July,  we  have  had  no  rain  since  the  -23d  of  June. 
Every  thing  has  gone  back,  exceptmg  peach  trees, 
grapes  and  rose  bushes.  Tlie  peach  trees  vvitii  mc 
seem  to  thrive  with  the  drought,  I  never  saw  them 
look  so  tlirifty,  but  there  is  not  a  single  peach.  Tlie 
frost  and  sleet  destroyed  almost  all  the  fruit,  *vhat 
little  was  left  has  since  been  stung  by  the  pinching, 
or  as  It  is  called,  the  night  pinching  bug.  As  to  the 
yellows,  1  cure  my  trees  by  throning  ashes  around 
the  roots,  and  trimming  and  shortening  the  limbs. 
The  yelloivs  always  succeeds,  that  is,  a  tree  that  is 
atHicted  with  the  yellows,  has  had  a  very  vigorous 
growUi  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  numerous  cau 
ses,  such  as  a  rainy  season  and  manure.  A  summer 
of  drought  will  give  those,  or  a  portion  of  those  trees 
the  yellows,  that  grew  very  vigorously  the  preceding 
year.  Let  your  corresponuents  be  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  they  wUl  find  my  observation  just.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  scantiness  of  moisture  prevents  the 
sap  from  being  distributed  in  sutiicient  quantities  to 
the  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  tree.  A  person  who  has 
been  fed  abundantly  and  has  grown  tat  under  a  cer- 
tain regimen,  will  languish'if  deprived  of  his  usual 
food  or  of  the  usual  quantity,  whereas  one  who  has 
lived  sparmgly  always,  although  not  of  so  vigorous 
a  constitution,  will  not  materially  suffer  if  deprived 
of  his  usual  portion  of  aliment. 

When  the  fly  begins  its  ravages  on  the  musk-me- 
lon vines  and  cucumbers,  nothing  will  so  immediate- 
ly prevent  his  destroying  them  as  to  cover  the  stulks 
above  the  roots  with  rich  mould;  I  make  quite  a  lit 
tie  hill  over  mine.  I  find  tliat  the  tly  gnaws  this  pari 
of  the  vine  first,  and  the  vine  soon  dies. 

How  shall  we  prevent  the  insect  from  stinging  the 
plums,  apricots  and  nectarines  at  night — can  any  one 
devise  a  plan  for  their  destruction-  They  disappear 
in  the  day  time. 


XLUKAIi  ECOriTOlVIir. 


CIDER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

.SiV, — I  send  you  for  publication,  clear  and  simple 
directions  for  making  cider,  that  those  may  be  with- 
out excuse,  who  make  it,  as  many  do,  not  fit  for  man 
nor  beast  to  drink.  The  apples  are  beginning  to 
liim,  as  we  call  it,  and  I  observe  that  my  neighbour, 
who  is  a  peacabic  (Quaker,  that  never  speaks  ill  or 
does  ill  to  any  one,  and  who  always  takes  time  by 
the  forelock  instead  of  the  tail,  is  overhauling  his 
casks  and  righting  up  his  cider-mill,  and  getting  his 
work  ahead,  that  he  may  have  time  for  preparing  a 
good  stock  of  cider  for  the  winter.  He  maintains, 
that  every  farmer  should  make  it  a  matter  of  con 
science  to  keep  a  good  orchard,  and  to  make  cider 
and  home-made  beer  enough  to  banish  all  artificial 
drinks  from  his  table,  besides  leaving  apples  enough 
for  table  in  winter  and  a  good  cold  apple  pie  on  Sab- 


wholesome  beer  made  in  their  own  families,  accord 
ing  to  some  one  of  the  many  simple,  cheap  and  in- 
fallible recipes  to  be  found  in  the  American  Far- 
men  and  though  no  "lady's  man,"  in  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  tliat  term,  1  have  heard  hiiii  exclaim 
with  more  than  usual  vehemence:  "Besides  many 
other  considerations,  there  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
conclusive  with  every  man  o(  gallantry — by  storing 
thy  cellar  with  fermented,  instead  of  distilled  liquors, 
an  innocent,  acce|)lable  and  refreshing  beverage  is 
furnished  in  warm  weather  for  xvife  and  children 
— the  charms  and  the  props  of  existence!" 

He  has  caused  the  directions  for  cider-making 
which  I  now"  send  you,  to  be  copied   by   his  little 
daughter,  and  given  to  his  neighbours  ma:  y  years 
since.     But,  sir,  you  will  hardly  believe  me,  that 
"burning  liquors,"  whiskey  or  brandy,  is  almost  the 
only  drink  to  be  found  in  a  country  gentleman's  house, 
except — bad  water,  which  is  kept  chiefly  for  the 
women  and  children,  the  cats  and  the  dogs.     How 
lamentable,  that  with  the  march  of  the  mind,  and 
especially  tlie  American  mind  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement of  every  kind,  this  degrading  practice 
has  not  fallen  into  universal  contempt  and  disuse! 
Who  can  reflect,  without  regret,  on  its  degrading 
tendency.     We  cannot  meet  together,  be  the  occa- 
sion gay  or  solemn,  that  whiskey  is  not  introduced. 
The  excuses  for  the  use  of  it  are  as  contradictory 
as  they  are  various.     Is  the  weather  hot,  then  it  rec- 
tifies the  water  and  prevents  the  cramp  cholic — m 
winter,  a  good  drink  of  grog  "keeps  out  the  cold.  ' 
Even  the  sincerity  of  welconie  from  one  neighbour 
to  another,  is  measured   by  ths  frequency  that  he 
invites  him  to  pour  hot  ardent  liquor  into  his  bow- 
els— and  the  man  who  does  not  keep  it  always  on 
his  sideboard,  is  esteemed  a  morose  miserly  li;llow. 
To  give  you  a  better  notion  of  the  habits  of  the 
country,  (and  I  understand  you  town-folks  are  not 
a  whit  behind  us,)  1  will  give  you  the  literal  tran- 
script of  a  dialogue  that  passed  yesterday   between 
two  good  honest  Planters,  who  can  muster  17  ciiil- 
dren  between  them,  and  have  hard  sculfling  to  make 
both  ends  meet.     The  visit  was  paid   by  Jemmy 
Likeit  to  Tommy  Strikeit.     They  live  near  enough 
to  hear  each  other's  dogs  bark  and  ganders  squall, 
of  a  clear,  frosty  moonlight  night.     It  was  about 
three-quarters  past  ten,  when  Jemmy  rode  up  and 
hitched  iiis  grey  mare  over  one  of  the  straggUng 
garden  pales  which  remained  of  the  many  tliat  had 
been  pulled  ofl'by  other  horses  pulling  back. 

Good  morning!  INeighbour  Likeit — Come,  walk 
in  and  take  a  seat;  mind,  that  old  chair  s  a  little 
crazy — its  wanted  mending  these  several  years. — 
Well,  how  d'ye  do;  how  are  all  at  home? 

Likeit — Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye,  Neighbour 
Strikeit,  how  are  all  with  you? 

Strikeit — Reasonable  well,  I  thank  ye,  except  Pol 
ly;  she's  poorly — and  our  son  Dick,  he  has  a  httle 
touch  o'  the  dysentery. 

Likeit — Ah!   its   getting  right  common  about: 
this  hot  weather  and  eating  green  fruit,  I  suppose, 
brings  it  on. 

Strikeit — Rachel,  my  daughter,  go  and  tell  little 
John  to  call  Nell  to  mind  the  chicken  coops  and 
keep  off  the  hogs,  while  he  takes  the  pail  and  goes 
to  the  cool  spring  and  brings  some  water;  tell  him 
be  sure  not  to  let  the  geese  get  into  the  spring,  and 
take  care  not  to  muddy  it; — been  talking  I  don't 
know  how  long  about  having  it  cleaned  out — every 
hard  rain  fills  it  a\>  with  mud. 

Likeit — Our  water's  very  bad,  too;  not  fit  to  drink 
by  itself.  The  old  gum's  got  rotten,  and  the  spring 
is  so  far  from  the  house  that  the  water  gets  warm 
before  it  gets  to  the  house — 'bliged  to  take  a  little 
spirit  vritli  it. 


Slrikeil — Ours  was  pretty  good  after  it  was  clean 
ed  out  last  summer,  but  the  old  pail  has  been  iu 
use  so  long,  I  think  it  gives  the  water  a  kind  ol 
(voody  taste  like,  without  you  take  a  httle  whiskf  i 
with  It.  I  have  heard  'cm  say  water  drinks  better 
out  of  a  stone  pitcher. 

Likeit — Yes;  I've  often  thought  next  time  I  sent 
my  tobacco  to  Baltimore,  I'd  write  up  and  gi  i  a 
stone  pitcher — but  some  how  one  ha.s  so  mucii  rail 
lor  money! — the  women  folks  send  so  many  liilh 
orders  fur  pins  and  needles,  and  shoes,  and  siiili  like 
superfluities — ah!  my  friend,  there's  no  cnil  to  the 
women's  extiav;;j,ancc  in  these  times. 

ii(n/ffi<-— \V(int;i  r  ivhat  o  clock  it  is;  rekonits 
nearly  twelve.  l;;Hlie|,^iiy  dear,  go  and  set  us  out 
some  whiskey,  look  at  the  sun  on  the  sill  of  the  I'roni 
door,  and  tell  Nell  to  call  httle  John  from  the 
spring,  and  let  s  have  some  cool  water. 

LiUcil — How's  your  corn,  neighbour  Strikeit,  tlii- 
hot  weathefi 

atrikeit — Come,  my  friend,  lets  take  a  little  grog, 
one  may  borrow  half  an  hour  this  hot  weather. 

Likeit — Pours  the  tumbler  about  one  third  full 
of  whiskey,  fills  up  and  drinks  about  half;  neighbour 
Strike  it,  your  whiskey's  very  strong,  fills  up  again, 
my  service  to  you,  and  turns  it  off. 

airikeit— Yes,  its  pretty  fair;  takes  the  tumbler 
and  putting  iu  nearly  one  half  full  of  whiskey,  holds 
It  up,  looks  at  it  and  pours  a  little  back  for  appear 
ance  sake,  and  filling  it  up  with  water  turns  it  oA'. 

Likeit — Had  you  any  rain  last  Friday,  there  was 
a  heavy  cloitti  seemed  to  wear  round  this  way. 

Slnkeit — JJo,  my  friend,  it  passed  over  neighbour 
Bowie  s  corn  field  and  so  down  the  Mattoponi  branch, 
but  there  was  not  as  much  on  my  tobacco  as  would 
wet  a  silk  handkerchief. 

Likeit — Ah,  so  it  is  neighbour,  it  seems  as  though 
the  rich  were  always  in  the  way  o'  luck^I  dun  < 
know-  how  itls,  but  rains  this  year  seem  to  be  migh- 
ty partial. 

Strikeit— s^  that  they  are  my  friend,  come  help 
yourself  to  some  whiske'y  and  water,  they  say  ii  rains 
on   the    unrighteous   as  well   as  the   linhteous,  and 


egad  I  begin  to  think  more  too — Providence  like  the 
world  ive  live  in,  is  apt  to  "g-rease  the  fat  sow' — come 
take  another  drink. 

Likeit — Well,  1  dont  care  if  I  do,  this  is  very  good 
whiskey;  did  you  get  this  in  Baltimore;  drinks  again. 

Strikeit — Ves,  got  it  of  Laurenson,  I  buy  all  my 

groceries  of  Laureiisju.   but  d n  me,  I  tliiiik   the 

fellow  charges  ratlier  extravagant,  made  me  pay 
hira  60  cents  for  this  whiskey. 

Thus  these  honest  nelgnbours  proceeded  to  talk 
and  drink,  and  driiik  and  talk.  In  the  mean  time  the 
wife  paraded  an  excellent  dinner,  an>i  took  her  sta- 
tion at  the  t.ible  with  Grace  and  Patience,  for  her 
handmaids,  but  neither  could  procure  a  drop  of 
pleasant  beverage  for  her  refreshment.  Its  true,  IVlr. 
Strikeit,  as  he  praiseii  the  ham  and  quaffed  his  grog, 
did  once  give  her  a  nod  of  the  head  "my  dear  your 
health,"  but  not  a  drop  of  any  thing  had  she  in  which 
to  return  his  kind  wishes  except  the  water  which  nev- 
er was  known  in  the  hottest  weather  to  kill  by  its  eotd- 
ness.     t'rom  him  to  her,  it  was 

"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eye, 
"And  i  will  pledge  with"  wlilskty. 

About  sunset  the  last  bottle  was  drained,  and  Mr. 
Likeit  got  suddenly  quite  impatient  for  his  horse,  t* 
go  and  take  orders  i'or  the  next  days  work — Mr. 
Strikeit  ordered  his  wife  to  make  Tom  take  the  old 
black  horse  and  the  little  black  jug,  with  orders  to 
go  to  Mr.  C's  store  and  get  a  jug  of  whiskey  until 
he  could  get  another  supply  from  Baltimore,  and  tell 
him  to  call  at  the  Post  Oflice  and  get  my  American 
Farmer,  and  tell  the  post  master  I'll  pay  him  my  pos- 
tage bill  as  soon  as  I  can  sell  my  wheat.  Lets  see 
what  Skinner  says  about  the  prices  of  things;  these 
country  nnrehants  there  s  no  depending  on  them  now 
a  days,  and  my  dear,  tell  Tom  to  balance  the  jug 
with  the  bi^-  stone  iu  tolhcr  end  of  the  saddle  bags. 
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but  be  sure  be  ilont  let  the  stone  Tail  against  the  jug 

when  he  takes  tliem  otf,  and  break  the  ju;;  and  lose 

all  the  Hhiskcv,  as  he  did  once  before,  and  my  dear!  take  a  stiii,-  cf  canvas  or  rag.  aboui  two  ini  hes  broad 

tell  him  to  call  as  he  comes  back  at  >lr.  Thril^v's  land  twelve  Ion-;;;  dip  this  into  melted  sulphur,  and 

and  tell  him  I  want  to  borrow  his  wheat  Ian,  and  hisj  when  a  few  pails  of  worked  cider  are  put  into  the 


l<irawn  off  imniedi 
the  time  to   (Vntiit 


tely  into  clean  casks:  and  this  i; 
;ate  it  with  sidphur.     To  do  th 


cart  and  steers  to  bring;  it  in,  and  tell  him  (o  call  at 
neighbour  boftly's  and  borrow  his  now  spade  and  a 
drawing  knife,  and  then  you  can  make  him  call  at 
Mrs.  Alinut  s  and  borrow  the  hackle,  to  hackle  that 
flax,  and  the  little  wheel  to  spin  it  on,  and  tell  him 
to  be  sure  to  make  haste  back,  as  I  want  the  horse 
to  ride  to  the  Tankard  spring  in  the  evening;  there's 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Oilkers  of  the  Reginicnt,  and 
the  Colonel's  going  to  "Ircat"  and  my  dear,  Avhile 
I'm  gone,  you'll  have  thatbacon  taken  down  and 
rubbed  with  hickory  ashes,  and  have  that  square  of 
greens  wed  out,  and  some  corn  shelled,  ready  to 
go  to  mill  Monday  moniing;  but  my  dear  don't  take 
any  o'  the  hands  oti'  from  their  work;  you  can  take 
old  Nell  and  old  \\'ill  and  little  Jim,  and  my  dear, 
if  I  should  stay  late,  you  needn't  be  uneasy,  as  the 
Col.  treats,  may  be  there'll  be  some  speaking.  And 
Polly,  my  dear,  you  may  send  that  bridle  to  the  sad- 
lers  and  get  new  reins,  and  that  new  girth  for  j'our 
old  saddle  that  you've  been  plagueing  me  about  so 
long,  and  you'll  see  that  Tom  gets  a  good  corn  cob 
stopper  for  the  jug. 

But  I  forgot  that  besides  this,  which  is  all  as  true 
as  preaching,  you  will  have  to  publish  the  dkections 
for  making  cider.  If  you  publish  this,  perhaps  some 
rainy  day.  I'll  give  you  another  picture  of  real  life 
in  the  countr}'. 

Directions  for  making  sipeet,  char  Cider,  that  shall 
retain  its  fine  vinous  Jiavmir,  and  keep  good  for  a 
long  time  in  casks,  like  wine. 

It  is  of  importance  in  making  cider,  that  the  mill, 
the  press,  and  all  the  materials  be  sweet  and  clean, 
and  the  straw  clear  from  must  To  make  good  ci- 
der, fruit  should  be  ripe,  (but  not  rotten)  and  when 
the  apples  are  ground,  if  the  juice  is  left  in  the  puni- 
mice  twenty-four  hours,  the  cider  uill  be  richer, 
softer,  and  higher  coloured;  if  fruit  is  all  of  the  same 
kind,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  cider  will  be 
better;  as  the  fcrmentiition  will  certainly  be  more 
regular,  which  is  of  importance-  The  gathering 
and  grinding  of  the  apples,  the  pressing  out  oi'  the 
juice,  is  a  mere  manual  labc.ir, ]ier!ormed  with  vcr} 
little  skill  in  the  operation;  but  here  tl^e  great  art 
of  making  good  cider  commeuces;  for  as  soon  as 
the  juice  is  pressed  out,  nature  begins  to  work  a 
wonderful  change  in  it.  The  juice  of  fruit,  if  left 
to  itself,  w  ill  undergo  three  distinct  fermentations, 
all  of  which  change  the  quahty  and  nature  of  this 
fluid.  The  first  is  the  vinous;  the  second  the  acid, 
which  makes  it  hard  and  prepares  it  for  vinegar; 
by  the  third  it  becomes  putrid.  The  first  fermen- 
tation is  the  only  one  the  juice  of  apjjles  should  uri- 
dcrgo,  to  make  good  cider.  It  is  tins  operation  that 
separates,  the  juice  from  the  filth,  and  leaves  it  a 
clear,  sweet,  vinous  liquor.  To  preserve  it  in  this 
state  is  the  grand  secret;  this  is  done  by  fumigating 
it  with  sulphur,  which  checks  any  further  fermenta- 
tion, and  preserves  it  in  its  fine  vinous  state.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  all  cider  makers  would  malie  a  trial 


cask,  .set  this  match  on  fire  and  hold  it  in  the  cask, 
till  it  is  consumed,  then  bung  the  cask  and  shake  if, 
that  the  liquor  may  incorporate  with  and  retain  the 
fumes;  after  this  fill  the  cask  and  bung  it  up.  The 
cider  should  be  racked  oil"  again  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  first  of  M.irch;  and  if  not  as  clear  as 
you  w  ish  it,  put  in  isinglass  to  fine  it,  and  stir  it  well; 
then  put  the  cask  in  a  cool  place,  where  it  will  not  be 
disturbed,  for  the  fining  to  settle.  Cider  prepared 
in  this  manner  will  keep  sw  eet  for  years. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
America  to  cultivate  the  fruit  that  is  natural  to  the 
soil  of  their  country,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
fruit  which  the  soil  produces;  especially,  ^vhen  its 
produce  is  an  article  of  value  and  of  great  consump- 
tion in  tliis  country.       A  lover  of  good  Cider. 


BORING  FOR  WATER. 

Ansicer  to  Inipdrics  in  the  American  Farmer,  from 
JS'urth  Carolina  ahmji  implements  fur  hcring. 
A  correspondent  on  whom  we  can  rely,  informs  us 
that  any  length  of  boring  poles  can  be  made  in  N. 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  for  liii  cents  per  lb.  this  includes 
ivorknianship,  such  as  male  and  lemale  screws,  chis- 
els, iic.  Tne  iron  poles  have  been  made  here  that 
wer-  used  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  set  has  gone 
to  Ale.vandria  for  the'  use  of  the  corporation  there, 
wiio  are  boring  for  fresh  uater.  Some  tniic  since, 
for  iron  pipes  for  conveyin.;  writer,  the  price  n as  from 
j'ii  to  iU  cent,  a  foot,  according  to  the  calibre.  We 
now  licar  that  the  price  of  such  iron  pipes  is  from  Sd 
to  ]i5  cents  a  foot.  Mr.  Uisbrow  is  boring  through 
alluvial,  and  is  loivering  iron  pipes,  through  which 
iic  means  to  bore  as  the  soil  closes  in  upon  the  iron 
rods.  An  expert  borer,  Mr.  Buttingtun,  one  v.  ho  has 
been  long  in  the  practice  of  boring  for  salt  wau-r, 
says  that  he  connects  his  rods  by  means  o[  mule  and 
female  screws  and  that  he  never  meets  with  accidents, 
although  he  has  boied  in  many  places  4  and  500 
ibet  deep.  Our  correspondent  who  has  seen  the  ope- 
ration (.f  those  with  male  and  female  screws,  and 
those  connected  by  means  of  socket  and  head  with 
side  plates  to  fasten  them,  gives  the  preference  to 
the  former,  as  being  more  simple  and  less  liable  to 
accidents;  but  Mr.  Disbrow,  who  considers  himself 
as  the  inventor  of  the  head  and  socket  and  Mile 
plates,  for  connc-cting  the  rods,  thinks  otherwise. 
The  screws  are  ibr  the  benefit  of  any  one  that  choose 
to  use  them.  The  rods  are  best  of  the  length  of  14 
feet.  A  square  frame  of  the  height  of  from  IS  to  -'0 
feet — 10  feet  at  the  base  and  4  feet  at  the  top,  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  placed  over  the  spot  that  is  to  be  bored. 
Across  the  top  is  fastened  a  stout  pier  of  timber,  into 
which  a  strong  pullej'  is  inserted,  a  rope  of  sutiici'-nt 
thickness  passes  over  the  pulley,  one  end  of  wine  h 
is  fastened  to  the  oblong  nng  or  handle  of  a  rod  and 
the  other  is  laid  on  and  screwed  to  a  spring  pole, 
which  spring  pole  is  acted  upon  by  means  of  a  large 
wheel  turited  by  two  men;   this  operation  raises  li 
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Iicfter  send  for  old  Mr.  Bullington,  and  get  him  to 
Sore  for  them.  He  is  now  in  Chester  county.  Penn- 
sylvania. A  iMr.  Joseph  Garrett,  living  in  that  coun- 
ty, can,  we  are  informed,  tell  where  he  is,  if  he  have 
left  that  place.  We  mention  him  in  preference 
to  Mr.  Disbrow,  because  the  latter  has  more  work 
engaged  than  he  can  attend  to. 


ECONOMY  IN  FUEL. 

While  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  point  out  an  item  of  which  it  is  believed 
a  general  ignorance  prevails.  It  is  well  known  to 
philosophers  that  when  water  commences  to  boil  in 
the  open  air  no  additional  fire  can  make  it  any  hot- 
ter. A  contrary  opinion  prevails,  and  those  employ- 
ed in  cooking  victuals,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  ope- 
ration think  that  they  cannot  make  the  fire  too  in- 
tense. The  fuel  added  for  this  purpose  is,  in  fact, 
not  only  a  wanton  waste,  but  by  causing  a  violent 
ebulition,  it  forces  from  the  victuals,  with  the  steam 
its  finest  flavour.  How  much  fuel  in  families  might 
be  saved  if,  in  cooking,  no  more  were  used  than  to 
keep  tlie  w  ater  that  is  used  just  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  it  is  certain  the  victuals  would  be  the  better 
for  it. 


of  this  method;  it  is  attended  with  no  expense,  audi  rod  about  a  foot,  and  as  the  clamp  at  the  axle  of  the 


but  little  trouble,  and  will  have  the  desired  eflccL 

I  w  ould  recommend  that  the  juice  as  it  comes  from 
the  press,  be  placed  in  open  headed  casks  or  vats:  in 
this  situation  it  is  most  likely  to  undergo  a  proper 
fermentation,  and  the  person  attending  may  with 
correctness  ascertain  when  this  fermentation  ceases; 
this  is  of  great  importance,  and  must  be  particularly 
attended  to.  The  fermentation  is  attended  with  a 
hissing  noise,  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  and  there 
forming  a  soft  spongy  crust  over  the  liquor.  When 
this  crust  begins  to  crack,  and  white  froth  appears 
in  the  cracks  level  with  the  surface  of  the  head,  the 
fermentation  is  about  stopping.  At  this  time  the  li- 
quor is  in  a  iae,  geuuiiie,  clear  state,  aad  must  be 
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wheel  only  touches  the  spring  pole,  once  at  every 
revolution,  the  iron  rods  after  being  raised  a  foot  is 
released  and  drops;  this  is  the  whole  operation,  one 
nran  sits  by  the  rods  and  turns  them  with  both  hajids 
after  the  manner  of  churning,  this  makes  the  hole 
round.  After  working  at  it  a  day  or  two  it  can  ea- 
sily be  discovered  whether  any  thing  be  out  of  or- 
der, after  boring  about  two  feet,  the  rods  should  be 
raised,  and  a  copper  tube,  with  a  valve  at  tlie  lower 
end,  should  be  let  down;  with  this  tube,  called  by 
common  workmen,  a  thief,  the  mud  that  is  made  by 
boring  is  drawn  up.  But  it  is  useless,  says  our  cor- 
respondent, to  particularize  any  further,  nor  indeed 
as  much,  for  those  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth  City,  had 


MlLIT.\RY  .\CADEMY  AT  WeST  PoINT. 

In  presenting  some  views  of  this  national  school, 
for  the  information  and  amusement  of  the  readers 
of  the  American  Farmer,  we  adverted  to  the  part- 
ing monition  and  good  wishes  exi)ressed  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  to  the  Ofticers  and  Cadets,  as 
amonast  the  interesting  and  affecting  incidents 
that  occurred.  We  now  give  the  substance,  and 
as  nearly  as  maj'  be,  the  words  of  his  valedictory: 

Address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Barbonr.  Secretary  of  War, 
to  the  Officers  and  Cadets  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my, at  his  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  1  If/i  of  June, 
iSib — and  of  which  a  copy  xcas  furnished  to  the 
Cadets  on  the  ajiplication  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 
Cadets, 

Being  about  to  separate  from  you,  it  was  my  wish 
to  have  taken  of  you.  individually,  an  atVectionate 
farewell:  that  being  inconvenient,  I  requested  that 
you  might  be  assembled.  I  wdl  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  this  occasion  presents  to  give  utterance 
to  the  feelings  my  visit  here  has  inspired.  It  is 
with  the  highest  pleasure  that  I  declare,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  assembly,  that  my  satisfaction  has  been 
unmixed.  I  had  prepared  myself  to  see  much  that 
would  lie  gratifying,  but  I  can  in  sober  truth  de- 
clare, iluit  the  reality  has  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. I  have  felt  only  one  regret,  and  that  is  the 
necessity,  from  the  paramount  claims  on  my  time, 
to  depart  before  ivitnessing  the  examination  of  all 
the  classes.  But  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  examination  of  every  day  would  have 
added  to  my  satisfaction.  Cadets,  in  your  deport- 
ment and  attainments,  I  see  with  unspeakable  de- 
light, the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  your  indus- 
try, talents,  and  moral  worth.  Officers  cf  the  insti- 
Intion. — in  the  fine  fniils  which  the  examination  has 
presented,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
with  >vhich  you  have  discharged  your  solemn  trusts. 
Where  all  have  done  their  duty,  it  were  invidi- 
ous to  discriminate,  and  I  shidl  not  attempt  it;  yet 
I  must  say.  Cartels,  (hat  Col.  Thayer,  your  chief 
superintendent,  is  entitled  to  your  gratitude,  and  I 
will  add,  to  the  thanks  of  liis  country.  Children, 
for  so  I  esteem  you  since  circumstances  have  placed 
you  under  my  peculiar  care,  I  feel  for  you  as  a  pa- 
rent, and  I  value  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  inci- 
dents of  my  life  that  we  have  been  associated  in  this 
iatimate  relation.     Be  assured  I  take  a  deep  inter* 
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est  in  whatever  concoi-ns  you.iiiul  lliat  us  I'ar  as  my  I  with  a  sleeplr-s.s  eye,  or  gambolled  ivitli  you  in  liealili, 
power  reaches  it  will  be  exercised  lor  your  weU'arc. Uvliose  happiness  you  carry  in  your  hand,  ujid  who, 
I  H-ish  (0  impress,  on  both  otlicers  and  cadct.s,  "hen  slie  ni:;htly  prepares  her  ))illoiv,  sends  up  your 


that  the  nation  i.s  looking;  to  this  insli1\iiion  witli  an 
eye  of  hope,  and  pri.ie.  and  alVeclionate  solicitude. 
Offieers,  you  will  appreci.itc  the  honour  you  have  re- 
ctived  Irom  your  country  in  beini;  called  to  preside 


name  on  lier  supplications  to  the  throne  ot  mercy, 
with  the  cry  of  "j.\Iy  Ooil,  my  God,  jirotoct  and 
prosper  my  chiKI."  .\nd  in  the  distant  prospect  be- 
yond this,  see  your  country  holdiiii;  the  vvreath  of 


over  the  institution  as  the  highest  mark  of  her  confi-|  merit  for  him  who  deserves  it.  Is  there  one  of  you 
dence.  T.ie  trust  which  you  luive  undert.dien  is^so  debased  as  to  be  insensible  to  these  great  consi- 
hi:;h  and  solemn.  Behold  the  favoured  children  of  |  derations?  If  so,  there  is  that  oher  path  which  you 
the  nation — these  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  .Vme-  must  travel.  With  the  mark  of  reproach  in  your 
rica.  If  prii|)crly  reared,  her  ornaments  in  p.;icc — jforehead,  with  the  consciousness  of  demerit,  you 
in  war,  her  shield  and  buckler.  To  the  imjirove  timidly  seek  the  parental  roof  to  carry  disgrace  into 
ment  of  the  mind,  add  .sentiments  of  morality,  ho-|the  bosom  of  that  family,  who  but  yesterday  at  the 
nour  an<l  patriotism.  Tlie  maintenance  of  your  an- 'mention  of  youL'-name, thrilled  with  hope  and  exi)ect- 
tliority  by  a  n!i,id  discipline  is  essential  alike  to  the  ation.  13ut  this  picture  is  too  dark  to  pursue.  Turn- 
youth?  and  to  the  institution.  IJut  remeniiier.  they  ling  from  it  vvitli  disgust,  I  supplicate  our  common 
are  taki-n  young  and  inexperienced  from  their  pa- 1  father  that  you  may  be  all  exempt  from  such  a  doom, 
ternil  roof;  their  homes  and  their  parents  are  afar|  There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  1  wish  to  in- 
olV;  their  w.mts  are  no  longer  .ulministered  to  by  the  vite  your  most  serious  attention.  Our  country,  from 
hands  of  aHection — you  are  su!)stituted  for  the  ah-  its  extent  and-for  the  purpose  of  geographical  discri- 
sent  parent.  Temper  then  the  sternness  of  authorityiinination,  is  divided  into  sections — East,  West, 
by  acts  of  kimincss  and  beneticence.  There  is  no  North  and  South.  To  this  let  the  division  be  con- 
inc  impatibility  between  them,  and  in  their  due  mix-]fined.  Add  not  to  it  prejudices  and  jealousies. — 
ture  consists  the  hi:;hest  excellence  of  your  calling.'Scowl  into  contempt  every  term  and  every  eflort  to 
Your  reward  is  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done;keep  them  alive.  Remember,  your  fathers  fought 
your  duty,  in  tiie  t;iass  of  worth  and  intelli.;ence  you  as  Americans — as  Americans  they  conquered — in 
annually  return  to  society,  and  in  the  approbation 'the  same  name  and  as  one  family  they  produced  the 
of  your  country.  present  constitution  of  your  country,  the  noblest  ef- 

Cailels — Your  country  has  large  claims  upon  you:  fort  of  the  human  mind,  and  carrying  in  its  fate  the 
you  have  been  singled  out  amid  thousands  of  uusuc-jlast  hopes  of  human  libertj' — thus  by  one  act  repay- 
ccssful  candidates  as  the  objects  of  her  favour.     Re- ling  to  Europe  whatsoever  we  were  indebted  for  the 

{)ay  this  kindness  by  your  exemplary  conduct,  and  [arts  and  sciences,  of  which  she  claims  to  have  been 
)y  3'our  attainments  in  science.  Subordination  to  the  origin.  Remember,  that  you  are  destined  to  oc- 
yonr  superior  stands  forward  as  a  prominent  part  of  cupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  your 
your  duty — it  is  indispensable  to  your  own  welfare,  country — to  whose  prosperity  or  degradation  you 
Although  the  duties  enjoined  may  seem  to  your  in-'may  greatly  contribute;  and  remember,  also,  that 
experience  unnecessarily  severe,  remember  they  your  own  country  is  not  alone  concerned.  Placed 
have  been  prescribed  by  your  fathers,  whose  affec-jas  she  is  at  the  head  of  the  republics  of  this  hemi- 
tion  yon  cannot  doubt.  They  are  the  result  of  wis- Up^here,  her  example  has  become  interesting,  not 
dom  enlightened  by  experience.  Respect  them  only  to  them,  but  to  all  maid{ind.  It  is  therefore, 
therefore  for  the  source  from  which  they  emanate.  3'ou  have  the  earth  as  your  theatre,  and  the  human 
There  are  two  roads  which  lie  before  you — the  signs  race  as  your  spectators.  If  the  great  problem  we 
of  the  one  are  virtue,  renown  and  happiness — of  the  are  working  here  of  man's  capacity  for  self-govern- 
other,  vice,  degradaticm  and  ruin.  Is  there  any  one '  ment  fail,  there  will  be  an  end  of  human  hopes, 
among  you  whose  spirit  is  so  abased  as  to  hesitate  I  Finally,  my  children,  in  whatever  situatio'n  your 
Avhich  to  elect.  The  one  is  fidl  of  satisfaction, — a 'destiny  may  place  you,  keep  forever  before  ^our 
consciousness  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  giving  eyes  what  you  owe  your  country;  and  in  the  hour  of 
joy  to  your  parents,  and  rejoicing  yourself  in  jour  exigency,  should  it  ever  come,  to  you  she  wUl  look 
course.  The  other  presents  no  temptation  but  the  j  as  the  able  and  fearless  champions  of  her  li 
temporary  indulgenceof  the  arossest  appetite,  whose] her  ha[)pmess  and  her  glory, 
reward  is  infamy  and  wretchedness.  You  may  yeti  I  tender  you  all,  oihcors  and  cadets,  an  affection- 
from  inexperience  not  have  sutfieienlly  appreciated  ate  farewell, 
how  essentially  the  hap[)in'-ss  of  your  parents  and 
the  pros|)erily  of  your  country  is  involved  in  your 
fate.  Suppose — but  why  need  I  suppose  such  a  case 
when  »ve  saw  it  but  yesterday — a  father  present. — 
Then  the  whole  father  sat  upon  his  face,  agitated  by 
the  conflicting  emotions  of  fear  and  hope,  when  his 


than   in  other  years  when  the  S|)ots  existed.     The 
folloiviiig  is  the  result  of  some  of  his  investigations. 

From  11)50  to  KJTO,  a  series  of  il  years,  in  which 
we  have  no  accounts  of  any  .spots  being  visibh",  al- 
though many  persons  were  observing  the  heavens, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  li.  10s.  5d.  per  (juar- 
ter.  During  the  following  period  of '21  years,  1671 
to  11)01,  during  which  spots  were  occasionally  visi- 
ble, the  average  price  was  li.  4s.  id. — the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two,  being  a  little  more  than  9  to  8. 

j  From  December  IliTti  to  Ajtril  11)84,  Flamsteed, 
who  was  then  observing,  saw  no  spots  in  the  Sun. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  during  these  8  j'cars 
was  li.  1.1.  Id.     During  the   8  years  innuediately 

jfollowinu;,  16S5  to  1IJS)2,  it  was  il.  17^.  li(.— being 
■d.  ratio  of  full  5  to  A. 

From  1()95  to  1700,  no  spot  could  be  found.  The 

'  average  price  of  wheat  for  these  5  j'ears  was  li.  is.  Sd. 

I  For  the  preceding   .0  years,  1690   to  161)1,   it  was 

\H.  9.9.  4d.  and  for  the  5  following  years,  1700  to  1704, 

\U.  17s.  lid. — the  last  price  gives  the  ratio  of  5  to  3. 

]  During  the  period  from  1710  to  1713,  the  Sun's 
disc  was  tolerably  clear  of  spots,  one  only  being  seen 
in  1710,  none  in  1711  and  17  I'J,  and  again  one  spot 
only  in  1713.  The  average  price  for  these  4  years 
was  li.  17.S.  4rf.  For  the  preceding  4  years,  1706 
to  1709,  li.  3s.  7(J.  and  for  the  following  4  years, 
1714  to  1717,  li.  Gs.  9(/. — The  ratio  of  these  two 
first  prices  is  nearly  as  4  to  3. 

Whether  this  supposed  connexion  between  these 
apparent  blemishes  of  the  Sun  and  the  fertility  of  the 
seasons,  shall  finally  be  considered  as  the  w  ild  dream 
of  genius  or  as  an   established  fact,  it  is  impossible 

I  now  to  decide.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  coincidence  of  these  spots  with  seasons  of 
extraordinary  heat  and  abun<lant  harvests,  has  been 
so  often  remarked,  as  to  induce  the  suspicion  that 
the  one  event  may  depend  on  or  be  caused  by  the 
other.  Nor  is  it  a  suliieicnt  reason  to  deny  such  a 
supposition,  to  adduce  that  we  can  give  no  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  this  efl'ect  maj*  be  pro- 
duced. The  connexion  between  the  M')on  and  the 
tides  was  perfectly  inexplicable  before  the  theory  of 
gravitation  shed  its  light  on  the  subject,  and  our 
cautious  ancestors  denied  altogether  the  narrations 
of  stones  having  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  because, 
they  were  unable  to  give  any  plausible  theory  of  such 
a  phenomenon.  ^V^M.  HOWARD. 


liberty. 


SPOTS  IN  THE  SUN — ABUNDANT  HARVEST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Fartiur: 


There  is  at  present  a  double  spot,  or  rather  two 
son' was  called  to  come  down  on  the  arena.  The  spots  of  considerable  size  on  the  disc  of  the  Sun,  be- 
anxious  suspense  was  painful  to  all,  till  the  son  withtvveen  its  centre  and  its  soutli  hmb.  They  are  so 
a  master's  hand  distinctly  evolved  the  intricate  ma  '  large  as  to  have  been  seen  by  the  eye  witii  only  the 
zes  of  the  most  abstruse  sciences — ivhen  the  gentle  i  assistance  of  a  smoked  glass,  but  appear  at  present 
murmur  of  applause  circulated  from  one  to  the  other,  I  to  be  diminishing.  This  appearance  seems  to  show 
till  the  father  s  fears  were  dissipated,  and  hope  chan-:  that  they  have  existed,  though  unobserved  fur  some 
gi'd  into  confidence.  And  when,  to  fill  the  measure  time,  and  their  character  tends  to  coniirm  the  sus 
of  las  happiness,  he  was  told  that  the  attainments  of  |)icion  that  they  have  been  much  larger  than  they 
his  son*  were  inferior  to  his  moral  worth,  the  tear  of:  are  at  present. 

joy  escaped  fiorri  his  eye,  and  the  parental  benedic-       The  occurrence  of  such  spots  having  been   parti- 
tion^ involuntarily  escaping,  settled  on   the  head  of  cularly  remarked  in  seasons  ol  extraordinary  warmth 
You,  indeed,  might  not  have  the  and   abundant   harvests,   somt 


his  beloved  rhild 

pleasure  of  your  lather  s  presence;  but  wheresoever 
he  is,  however  distant,  his  solicitude  for  your  sue 
eess  is  no  less  intense.  He  is  anxiou-Iy  awaiting  llie 
impartial  award  oflbi-  distinguished  men  who  have 
been  called  together  to  examine  you.  If  you  have 
no  father,  you  havi;  perhaps  some  widowed  mother. 


astronomers  have 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  cou.sider-  [ 
able  iniluence  on  the  tem])crature  of  our  globe.  Dr.  i 
llerschell,  who  has  made  more  researches  on  this  ' 
subject  than  any  other,  has  taken  as  a  st;mdard  of; 
the  relative  value  of  the  harvests  in  England,  the 
average  price  of  grain  lor  each  year,  and  has  thence 


who  nurtured  your  infancy,  watched  your  sick  bed  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  during  the  periods 

— ^ — . — — — . jwhen  110  spots  were  observeil  the  price  of  wheat  was 

'A.  D.  Baclic.  'higher, and  of  course  the  harvests  less  productive, 


hints  on  the  use  and  tukat.me.nt  of  dog  and  gun. 

Mr   Skinkfr, 

Sir. — Observing  that  you  have  alloted  a  corner 
in  your  paper,  to  that  manly  and  healthful  amuse- 
ment. Shooting,  and  being  desirous  that  such  sports 
should  take  the  place  of  the  more  eU'eniinate  ones, 
too  often  resorted  to  by  young  men  of  our  cities,  I 
will  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  my  fellow 
sportsmen  are  of  late,  a;'opting  a  fashionable  mode 
of  holding  their  gun,  by  placing  the  left  hand  imme- 
diately under  the    breech,  with  tJic    hand  resting 
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»g,anst  the  tri;;4i'i'  guard,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  thus  secured  from  the  danger  attendii);;  the 
bursting  of  the  barrel.  This  practice  lias,  if  1  am 
not  mistaken,  been  introduced  by  an  English  au- 
thor, and  as  it  was  imported  many  may  have  adopt- 
ed it  without  reflecting;  upon  its  utility"  In  my  opi- 
nion it  destro3's  two  of  the  great  principles  of  slioot- 
intr.  steadiness  and  safety. 

It  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  contended  even  by  those 
gentlemen  who  may  have  adopted  il,  that  a'gun  of 
any  weight  can  be  held  as  steadily  in  tliis  way  as 
when  the  left  hand  is  extended  to  the  swell  of  the 
stock.  I  shall  consider  this  admitted,  and  pass  on  to 
tlie  safety  of  the  position.  Tlie  place  at  which  I  now 
am,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proof 
of  some  thousands  of  gun  barrels,  and  I  am  persua- 
ded from  observation  that  few  burst  towards  the 
centre  of  the  barrel.  This  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Should  the  barrel  not  be  properly  welded,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  give  way  the  moment  the  charje  is  ignited, 
and  consequently  burst  at  the  breech,  taking  with  it 
stock,  lock,  hand,  &c.  Should  it  on  the  other  hand 
be  made  of  iron  too  hard,  it  is  generally  capable  of 
resisting  the  pressure  until  it  nearly  reaches  the 
muzzle,  where  the  barrel  is  so  much  reduced  in 
Weight  as  not  to  bear  the  expansion  of  the  powder. 
Bursting  in  either  of  these  cases  would  not  be  Hke-^ 
ly  to  injure  a  hand  placed  at  the  swell  of  the  stock, 
so  that  the  danger  would  be  conlined  to  the  face, 
which  in  all  cases  must  be  exposed,  where  the  breech 
bursts.  These  remarks  are  not  made  with  a  view 
merely  to  condemn  a  practice  because  it  ditfers  from 
my  own,  hut  tluy  are  the  result  of  observation,  and  I 
believe  1  sho\ild  he  safe  in  asserting  that  not  one  per 
cent  of  the  barrels  which  burst,  separate  about  the 
centre,  unless  from  some  very  palpable  defect,  which 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  sportsman  might  detect. 
Most  of  the  accidents  which  occur,  or  more  proper- 
ly, most  of  the  fowliuK  pieces  which  are  bursted  pro- 
ceeds from  the  neglect  of  sportsmen.  If  gentlemen 
would  not  so  often  become  the  owners  of  cheap  guns, 
which  are  given  to  a  servant  to  clean,  weeks  per- 
haps after  they  have  been  used,  we  should  not  I 
tliink  hear  of  so  many  accidents.  For  even  good 
barrels  treated  in  this  way,  will  not  last  many  years. 
But  as  many  accidents  will  hajipen;  it  is  better  to 
guard  against  them;  I  would  tlieiefore  advise  that 
the  gun  be  held  in  the  old  way  ivhich  I  think  ac- 
cords best  with  common  sense.  Before  I  conclude, 
let  me  remarl:  that  a  true  sportsman  will  always  at- 
tend to  two  points  when  he  returns  from  the  tield 
1st.  See  that  his  faiihlul  companion, his  Dog,  is  pro- 
perly provided  for;  for  he  has  doubtless  performed 
the  greatest  hardships  of  the  day.  3d.  That  his  gun 
and  tackle  is  prepared  for  the  field  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  not  have  to  clean  the  rust  oti'  and  hunt 
up  flints,  &c.  &.C  &,c.  \f  hile  perhaps  his  friend  is  im- 
patiently waiting  for  him,  and  the  day  wastes.  If 
you  think  these  hints  worth  notice,  or  Hkely  to  pre- 
vent one  single  accident,  it  will  more  than  repay 
Your  obt.  servt.  B. 


rally  is  with  lime,  sand  and  horse  manure,  made  into 
mortar;  ht  there  be  a  pickle  made  of  salt  and 
water  nearly  as  strong  as  that  you  use  with  meat, 
and  the  mortar  wet  with  it  instead  of  pure  water — 
salt,  sand  and  sea-water,  where  it  can  be  had,  will 
answer  the  same  end  to  mix  with  the  lime  and  horse 
manure.  Chimnies  plastered  with  this  composition, 
on  every  damp  or  rain,  will  grow  moist,  and  the 
soot  will  fall  otf  without  any  inconvenience.  This 
may  be  relied  on,  and  the  expense  is  so  trifling,  no 
one  should  hesitate  to  do  it,  for  it  can  do  no  harm 
at  all  events,  and  it  may  save  houses  and  towns. 


T£,^  ^A^mm^, 


Baltimore,  FRiD.iV,  August  5,  1825. 


SCT^The  demand  for  complete  sets  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  recently'  been  so  steady  and  frequent,  that 
the  Editor  deems  it  his  duty,  no  less  than  his  inte- 
rest, to  give  fair  notice  that  there  are  not  now  fifty 
left — and  that  he  shall  certainly  never  print  anothei 
edition  of  the  early  numbers.  'I'hose,  therefore,  who 
would  procure  this  work,  either  for  themselves,  or 
for  societies,  or  public  libraries,  have  warning  to 
make  immediate  application.  TKere  are  six  vo- 
lumes already  out,  with  each  an  ample  index,  which 
may  be  had  for  §5  per  volume,  or  %60  the  sett 


PRICES  CUBBEZTT. 


ARTICLES. 


ICPWe  will  answer  in  the  next  number  more 
fully  to  the  correspondent,  who  inquires,  without 
date  or  place,  as  to  the  nature  of,  and  remedies  for, 
a  complaint  prevaiUng  amongst  his  cattle,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  what  is  usually  denominated, 
Ibul-foot,  or  hoof-ail.  In  the  mean  time,  let  him  use 
the  following  ointment — ^hogs'  lard  and  common 
turpentine,  of  each  four  ounces,  melted  together, 
ami  when  removed  from  the  fire,  stir  in,  of  blue  vi- 
triol, very  Jhiebj  powdered,  one  ounce;  continue  stir- 
ring until  the  omtment  is  cold. 


We  observe  that  at  the  late  sale  of  Saxony  Sheep 
in  Massachusetts,  four  sub.sciibers  to  the  American 
Farmer  purchased  thirty  sheep,  for  which  they  gave 
an  average  price  of  about  §liJ5  each. 


Tobacco. — Inspections  in  the  three  state  ware- 
houses for  the  last  week,  445  hhds. 


aBCIPES. 


TO  MAKE  ITALIAN  CHEESE. 

A  pint  of  cream,  a  teacup  of  white  wine,  juice  of 
two  lemons,  a  teacup  full  of  isinjlass;  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste,  mix  the  ingredients  with  the  cream, 
put  into  a  cold  bason  or  what  other  shape  you 
please,  and  turn  it  out  the  next  day.  The  isinglass 
must  be  boiled,  strained,  and  put  into  the  other 
tiiin'S  when  cool. 

N.  15.  An  ounce  of  isinglass  in  two  cups  of  water 
boiled  till  it  comes  to  one. 


TO  PREVENT  CHIMNIES  FROM  TAKING  FIRE. 

The  pargering  mortar  (so  called  by  masons,)  for 
plastering  the  iuside  oi  clujimicb,  uixed  as  it  gene- 


VVHITE  FLINT  WHEAT. 

We  have  on  hand,  and  propose  keeping,  a  supply  of 
the  above  article  for  seed,  which  is  said  to  resist  the 
Hessian  dy,  and  produce  more  to  the  acre  than  other 
sorts.  The  grain  is  large  and  white;  from  our  observa- 
tion on  9  bushels  sowing,  which  we  carefully  examined 
through  the  last  season,  we  most  decidedly  give  it  the 
preference  to  any  kind  we  have  raised.  The  largest 
proportion  we  shall  have  will  be  in  barrels  contaiiiing 
about  three  and  a  half  bushels,  (contents  marked  on 
each,)  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  sell  less  than  a  barrel. 
Price  ^i  per  bushel. 

O.v  HAND — A  choice  assortment  of  PloBghs,  Wheat 
Fans,  and  ImplemeBts  of  husbandry;  garden  and  field 
Seeds.  Ordeis  for  any  of  the  above  articles  wUl  re- 
ceive immediate  and  careful  attention,  and  shipped  as 
directed,  by  SlNfLAlll  &  MOOKE, 

atli  mo.  b.  Pratt-st.  wharf— Baltimore. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUiMBER. 
An  Historical  and  Physiological  Memoir  on  the  Hes- 
sian Fly — White  Flint  Wheal — (Jreat  Sale  of  Saxony 
■ihecp,  at  ISrighton,  .Mass. — The  Caramaiiian,  or  Cam- 
blet-ivoolled  Sheep — Disease  in  Cattle,  inquiry — -Agri- 
cultural Prospects — Cider,  directions  for  making;  it 
sweat  and  clear — lioring  for  Water,  answer  to  Inquiries 
from  North  Carolina — Economy  in  Fuel — Vlilitary  -Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  Address  of  Mr.  Barbour  to  the 
iiihcirs  and  Cadeis — Spots  in  the  Sun,  abundant  har- 
vest— Hints  on  Use  and  Treatment  of  Dog  and  Gun- 
Recipes,  To  make  Italian  Cheese,  To  Prevent  Chim- 
nies from  Smoking — Editorial — Advertisement — Prices 
Current. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  13 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough,  .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  supcrfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  White, .... 
do.      Red,  &  Lawler 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans.  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER.  Soal,  best. 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried. 

NAILS,  8a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,    

PORk,  Baltimore  .Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES 

RICE,  fresh, 

SO.\P,  Baltimore  White 
do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
At-Py  E  BRANDY,  Ist  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White 
,io.        Brown,  .  . 

Lfu.siana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Mace, 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Ground  Alum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  . 

Common,  Country, 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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MEMOIR  ON  THE  CULTT'RE  OF  COTTON. 

Sir,  Soii(/i  Cnro.'iiifl, /tine  SI,  1S2S.", 

I  HAVj.  \iocn  a  constant  reader  ol' your  papei*,  ana 
have  dcrh t<l  Ijoth  improvonicnt  and  |>lrasure.  from 
il<  rolumiis.  Tlie  earnestness  «ilh  wliieli  I  have 
8<)n;;lit  for  communications  headed  "cotton  cnlture,'"! 
hiis  fre«jucntly  adniohislied  me  tliat,  I  was  as  much 
huund  to  communicate  my  experience,  as  were  any 
ol' your  numerous  correspond<iits,  IVom  whose  lu-^ 
hours  I  ha\  e  profited;  and  wlio,  hcin^  less  hack- 
ward,  are  therefore  more  dcsenins:  nor  will  I  lie 
Ioniser  deterred  from  suili  comnmnication  because 
I  am  conscious  1  have  not  reached  perfection  in  the 
culture  of  a  particular  plant.  The  buoy  is  some  j 
times  as  important  to  the  mariner,  in  siiowins;  him! 
where  he  ou;;lit  not  to  so,  as  is  the  pilot,  at  another,! 
in  (lireetinK  him  \vhere  he  may.  The  eultiiators  of; 
cotton  ha\c  contributed  less  than  other  planters  to 
m:ike  your  p..per  valuable.  These  observations  will 
serve  to  augment  the  number  of  good  intents  on 
lb -ii  part,  if  nothins;  more. 

'J'he  cotton  plant,  while  in  the  seed  leaf,  is  very 
tender,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any,  the  most  ten- 
der, of  oni"  garden  vegetables;  when  it  has  arrived 
to  «b:.t  >vc  call  the  cotton  leaf,  it  is  probably  more 
hardy  than  any  of  them.  The  product  of  an  acre 
of  rich  land  is  increased,  in  my  opinion,  more  by  the 
length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  orovv,  than  from  any 
other  siiigle  circumstance:  h>'nce  it  is  .uhisjble  to 
plant  as  early  as  the  absence  of  frost  wiM  admit; 
and  being  in  its  early  stage  very  tender,  too  muc'i 
care  and  labour,  in  preparing  the  ground  lor  the 
seed,  can  hardly  be  tiiven.  My  nietbod  is  to  plain 
in  drills,  on  beds  made  with  the  plojgh  and  boe,  or 
plough  and  horse-rake,  or  barrow,  acconiing  to  the 
natwre  .-ind  cireumstAuces  of  the  soil.  Land  that 
will  produce. ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the  rtero^  c^n 
yield  f:ve  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  ThtvSids 
on  such  land,  I  make  three  feet  apart;  and  thin  out 
the  cotton,  to  the  width  of  the  hand  between  the 
bt;iiks.  If  the  drills  were  nearer,  the  product  mi;;bt 
be  somewhiit  greater,but  the  use  of  the  plough  ivould 
be  more  ditlicult.  From  land  that  has  yielded  me 
seventy-live  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  I  ha\e 
weighed  tiventy -three  hundred  pounds  of  seed  col- 
ton.  This  was  planted  at  seven  feet  distance,  be- 
tween the  drills,  and  thinned  out  to  thref  feet  be- 
tueen  the  stalks  the.se  extremes  embrace  'he  entire 
distances  of  which  I  have  any  experien;e,  and  by 
which  I  am  governed.  When  I  have  laid  sutlicieiil 
for  these  changes,  my  course  of  cro(»  is.  cotton, 
corn,  and  small  grain.  My  first  proc.;ss  is,  to  run 
furrows  as  deep,  with  a  Freeborn  No.  U  plough,  as 
two  mules  can  draw  it,  at  the  distaice  from  each 
otiier  that  I  mean  to  have  my  cnltoii  rows,  lulu 
these  furrows  I  draw,  with  the  weeding  hoe,  (we 
call  it  "listing,")  all  the  stubble  aid  vegetable  mat- 
ter between  the  rows;  having  sfirinkled  plaister  on 
it,  1  break  up  the  "baliis,"  iniervals  between  the 
rows,  as  deep  as  possible,  with  tile  same  descrip 
lion  of  plough.  V\hen  this  is  done  in  old  1  nd,  or 
land  pretty  dear  of  stumps,  I  prepare  and  rinii-b 
the>e  beds,  thus  thrown  together  with  the  plou<<li. 
generally,  with  tin-  horse  rake,  by  ruiieiui;-  them  uu 
the  beds  baekwvrd  and  furward,  uniil  the  suri'ace 
be  pulverized  sull'icienlly  to  receive  the  seed.  When 
in  new  ground,  abounding  in  stumps,  the  clods  ar.' 
broken,  and  the  suri'ace  prep;ired,  with  the  weeding 
hoe.  If  the  land  be  very  stiff  an. i  cloddy.  1  prepun- 
the  beds  with  harrows,  instead  of  the  horse-rake. 
My  harrows  are  made  in  two  parts,  attached  toije- 
th-r  by  hooks  and  hinges,  and  when  put  bigetlur. 
form  an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle  trianirle;  when 
at  work,  the  joints  or  hinges,  being  over  t!ie  iniddlr 
of  llie  beds,  admit  the  teeth  to  touch  and  work  ibe 
whole  surface,  sides  as  well  as  tops  of  the  beds  at 
»1— VOL.  7. 


once.  When  the  beds  be  too  dry  and  hard,  I  flii<l 
it  advantageous  to  secure  on  each  leaf  of  the  bar 
row,  a  block  of  wood,  more  or  less  heavy,  accord 
ing  to  the  nature  and  state  of  the  ground:  these  are 
worked  easily  by  two  mules.  My  horse  rakes  are 
made  with  a  piece  of  timber  tno  feet  and  a  half 
long,  five  inches  thick  and  twelve  inches  «ide, 
worked  off  at  the  tivo  ends,  and  hoUowed  out  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  be  in  a  semicircular  form,  live  inch- 
es by  six  inches  when  finished;  into  the  hollow  edge 
two  rows  of  iron  teeth,  half  an  inch  thick,  three 
quarters  wide,  to  show  five  inches,  are  inserted;  the 
front  row  placed  opposite  the  intervals  ol'  the  hack 
row;  the  rows  three,  inches  apart,  and  teeth  four 
inches  in  the  rows  from  each  other;  on  the  top  ol 
the  semicircular  piece,  fasten  two  pieces  of  oak 
four  feet  long,  three  by  two  inches  in  size,  rcsem- 
hlinn'  somewhat  the  hind  bounds  of  a  wagon,  with 
a  nose-iron,  where  the  two  forward  ends  are  joined 
to^jether,  for  the  s«  ingle  free;  above  these  attach 
tivo  handles,  like  a  common  plough.  This  horse- 
rake  I  have  found  very  advant-.igeous,  not  only  in 
preparing  the  beils  for  the  seed,  but  also  in  cover 
\u'£  them  when  dropped  in  the  drills.  When  the 
ground  is  in  proper  order  for  work,  they  finish  the 
beds  in  a  beautiful  and  most  regular  manner.  The 
seed  may  be  covered  with  tbeiii  better  than  in  any 
other  w  ay ;  and  as  they  expedite  the  work  very  much, 
it  larely  happens  that  I  may  not  wait  for  the  ground 
to  be  in  the  hest  possible  state  for  covering.  A  man 
tiiid  one  mule  may  prepare  with  it  from  six  to  ten 
•  cres  a  day,  and  can  cover  as  mucii,  according  to 
the  sf  lie  of  the  ground  and  the  width  of  the  rows. 
The  beds  being  thus  m.ade.and  the  season  for  plant- 
ing ;it  hand,  I  proceed  to  open  the  drills;  this  I  do 
'vith  a  drill  plough.  It  is  made,  by  fastening  to  the 
bottom  of  a  piece  of  two  inch  plank,  ten  inches 
"i  !e,  t'vo  feet  and  a  hdf  long,  square  at  the  hind 
e!id  and  pointed  at  the  front  one,  a  piece  of  oak,  by 
(vav  of  keel,  of  the  same  length,  one  inch  thick  at 
tb-  bottom  edge  and  three  at  the  upper  The  bot- 
ijBn  edge  is  armed  with  an  iron  plate  half  an  inch 
thick,  so  pointed  and  squared  at  the  front  end,  as 
to  enter  the  socket  of  a  coultrr  of  the  common 
form,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  we<!t,'ed  securely  in 
the  beam — the  upper  fixtures  are  like  those  of  a 
plough  secured  to  the  ph.nk  by  a  helve;  the  keel 
ousbt  not  to  be  more  than  two  inches  deep.  This 
plough  is  very  light,  and  is  worked  by  one  mule, 
walking  on  the  top  of  the  beds,  and  can  open  as 
many  drills  in  a  day  as  a  horse-rake  can  cover. 

For  several  years  last  past,  1  have  omitted  to  co 
ver  the  seed  at  the  time  of  dropping  it  In  sli!!' 
land,  the  advantaa;e  results  from  lessening  the 
chances  of  the  soil  being  "caked"  over  it  by  hard 
rains,  throush  which  the  cotton  cannot  penetrate, 
and  which  must  be  raked  in  some  way,  or  replant- 
ed, lu  light  soils,  the  rains  which  fall  after  the 
seed  is  dropped,  uill  cover  them  sufficiently — but  if 
this  does  not  happen,  by  havinir  a  proper  number 
of  horse-rakes,  each  being  capable  of  covering  ten 
acres  in  the  day,  the  whole  crop  may  be  covered  in 
two  d.'.ys,  and  of  course  commenced  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  ground  is  in  the  best  possible 
state  for  the  operation.  By  this  mode  of  covering, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  is  stirred  and  dressed 
nicely.  Liter  after  the  seed  is  dropped,  and  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner  than  any  other  I  have 
seen  tried. 

Having  planted  my  cotton,  which  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  said,  I  invariably  be^in  on  the  last  of 
March,  or  first  day  of  April,  I  beain  the  culture  of 
it,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  other  bu>iness  will  ad- 
mit, wiir ther  it  has  got  up  or  not.  The  fu>-t  opera- 
tion is  to  hoe  it.-  This  is  done  for  tlie  first  time,  by 
shaving  down  the  beds,  as  near  to  the  plant,  and  as 
light  us  possible;  if  there  he  weeds  or  grass  too  near 
tlie  plant  to  be  removed  by  the  boo.  they  must  be 
picked  out  with  the  Hnner.s:  'his  is  indispensable,  to 
save  time  and  labour  afterwards,     luuuediately  af- 


ter the  cotton  is  hoed,  i.e.,  a  sutlirient  (juantily  to 
admit  the  ]ilouglis;  not  waiting  to  complete  the  "first 
hoeing,  I  comnience  the  first  ploughing:  this  is  done 
liy  running  one  furrow  as  close  to  the  cotton  and  as 
siiallow  as  po.ssilile,  on  each  side  of  the  roivs,  throw- 
ing the  furrow-slice  from  the  cotton.  All  the  corn  I 
have  not  hoed  previous  to  the  hoeing  of  cotton,  (I 
prefer  there  ^hould  be  none,)  I  now  hoe;  and  then 
commence  flie  sec  ond  hoeing  of  the  cotton.  This 
is  done  by  chopping  through  the  rows  of  cotton, 
either  with  the  corner  of  tlie  hoe,  or  to  its  full 
ividtb.  if  the  soil  be  rich,  leaving  the  cotton  in 
bunches  of  four  stalks  between  the  chops,  stirring 
the  beds  on  both  sides,  ami  filling  up  the  chops 
uith  fine  soil  drawn  up  from  the  sides  of  the  beds. 
Now  follows  the  second  ploughing:  rever.'^e  the  fur- 
row slice  of  the  first  plou.T;hing,  by  throwing  it  to- 
wards the  cotton,  by  one  furrow  on  each  sidi-  of  the 
rows,  the  iDoulil-hoard  next  to  the  cotton  of  course; 
the  balks,  or  "middles,"  are  llien  to  be  Hushed  up, 
eilh'  r  with  shovel,  skimmer,  or  double  iron  mould- 
board  ploughs,  according  to  the  slate  of  the  w'eath- 
er;  if  it  he  dry.  I  prefer  the  two  first — if  wet,  the 
I  ist  is  best  Thus  I  proceed,  alternately  hoeing, 
always  drawing  up  the  soil  after  the  first  hoeing  ami 
ploughing;  always  with  the  mould  board  to  the  cot- 
ton after  the  fiist  ploutihing,  until  the  limbs  have 
grown  so  much  as  to  prevent  botli  hoe  and  plough 
from  passing  between  them,  without  breaking  them 
off'.  This  happens  generally  by  the  Ist  of  August, 
by  which  time  I  have  usually  hoed  the  cotton  eight 
or  nine  times.  I  find  it  necessary  to  hoe  such  a. 
portion  of  the  corn,  at  the  end  of  each  hoeing  of 
the  cotton,  as  will  give  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
work  to  keep  it  clean.  I  also  endeavour  to  have 
each  series  of  ploughing  began  at  a  little  distance 
farther  from  both  cotton  anil  corn,  than  that  which 
preceded  it,  lous  culling  the  principal  roots  of  both, 
at  eacii  ploughing,  farther  from  the  stalk  than  it  was 
cut  before..  Bj'  this  process,  I  believe,  the  small 
fibres  are  iri.-reased,  and  additional  mouths  opened, 
through  which  the  plants  draw  their  nourishment 

I  conclude,  from  examination  of  the  roots,  that 
they  grow  iM'j>  small^knots  when  cut,  and  issue  from 
these,  anil  from  between  these  and  the  stalks,  small 
fibres,  other  than  would  issue,  if  they  were  not  cut; 
of  course  they  oiight  not  to  be  cut  buck,  or  a  second 
time  nearer  to  the  stalk  than  they  were  previously. 
The  hist  operat'ion  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  with 
the  plough,  should  be  to  rim  a  furrow  with  a  bull 
tongue,  or  wilh  a  coulter  plough,  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  as  deep  as  may  be:  these 
ploughs  being  ver\'  narrow,  may  be  p;!ssed  between 
the  rows,  without  injury,  later  than  any  other.  Ex- 
cept this  furrow,  I  endeavour  to  cultivate  as  shallow 
as  possible. 

Cotton  should  be  thinned  after  the  first  hoeing. 
At  the  second  hoeing,  I  chop  through  tlie  drills, 
leavins:  it  in  bunches;  at  the  third  hoeing,  I  reduce 
these  bunches  to  two,  or  even  to  one  stalk,  if  the 
plant  be  liuward  or  the  hoeing  backward  and  the 
weather  favourable;  afterwards  the  thinning  should 
be  continued  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  crowded: 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  1  leave  it  more 
or  less  distant  in  the  drills;  of  Ibis  each  planter 
must  necessarily  judge,  and  concerning  which  many 
differ. 

In  my  opinion,  the  aggregate  product  of  a  field 
of  cotton  is  very  little  affected  in  quantity  bj'  thin- 
ning; partiiulaily  if  it  be  rich  soil;  but  the  quality 
of  the  staph-,  which  is  of  as  much  im[iortance  as  the 
quantity,  certainly  is  very  m:iteiially.  My  experi- 
iiienls  on  llii^  p:irt  of  the  business  have  satisfied  me 
this  opinion  is  correct. 

As  early  as  the  first  of  August,  I  top  the  cotton. 
This  is  done  by  pinching  olf  the  bud  I  sometimes 
extend  this  to  the  limbs  also;  when  the  plant  is  large 
and  flourishing,  and  the  pods  backward,  I  think  it 
may  be  done  advanlag.'ously.  If  the  season  be 
moist,  the  plants  luiuriant  in   growth,  appearing. 
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full  of  sap.  suckeriiiK  is  very  proper;  but  if  these  with  six  times  their  bulk  of  top  soil — at  least  bury 
indications  h;ive  subsided,  by  the  pl.'int  appearing  them  in  the  field,  where  they  will  distinguish  the 
more  woody,  and  the  leaves  have  become  small,  or  place  by  superior  fertility  for  many  years. 


are  decreasing  fast,  suckerins;  is  unnecessary,  or 
may  be  oniiltod  without  much  loss.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  topping  and  suckering  tend  to  increase  the 
ijuanlily  of  the  crop  some,  and  the  quality  much, 
and  therefore  should  be  done  as  extensively  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit;  the  last,  however,  is  so  te- 
dious, and  our  crops  are  now  so  large,  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  them  can  be  thus  treated. 

When  I  have  open  land  sufficient,  I  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  follow  the  cotton  crop  "ith  one  oJ 
corn,  and  this  last  with  small  grain;  taking  care  to 
plough  the  corn,  the  two  or  three  last  times,  the 
way  I  mean  to  have  my  cotton  rows  when  the  field 
is  next  planted  with  cotton — thus  avoiding  the  te- 
dious operation  of  "laying  otT'  the  rows.  Corn 
grows  kindly  after  cotton,  and  with  less  labour. — 
Cotton  succeeds  to  small  grain  advanta;;eously,  be- 
cause of  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  left  for 
"listing"  into  the  deep  furrows  intended  to  be  the 
base  of  the  cotton  beds,  and  which,  with  the  use  of 
plaister,  amply  repays  both  labour  and  cost 

I  will  add  a  little  on  the  subject  of  nKinure.  We 
frequently  hear  much  surprise  expressed  at  the 
quantity  of  manure  that  is  used  by  particular  indi- 
viduals; indeed  there  are  but  a  very  few,  if  any 
planters,  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other,  com- 
plained of  the  scarcity  and  the  difticulty  of  procur- 
ing it.  Later  experience  and  more  attention  induce 
me  to  say,  there  is  notliing  in  the  soutliern  country 
more  abundant;  at  least  the  materials  vvith  which 
to  make  it:  nor  can  we  be  ever  in  want  of  them, 
until  black-jack  leaves  and  pine  straw  become 
scarce;  a  circumstance  which  every  traveller,  pass- 
ing through  our  state,  will  be  apt  to  place  at  a  very 
remote  period  indeed.  In  truth  every  man  ivho 
shall  use  the  means  within  his  power,  will  find  the 
supply  Umited  only  by  his  ability  to  collect  and 
applv  it  Generally,  when  we  have  carried  into 
the  field  the  droppings  of  our  cattle  in  our  cow- 
pens,  and  of  our  horses  in  the  stable,  we  laud  our- 
selves for  the  imjirovement  we  ha\ e  made  in  good 
husbandry;  and  in  fact  this  is  Kaining  much,  for 
since  my  "recollection,  neither  was  thought  of^the 
first  having  served  only  to  make  a  turnip-patch,  and 
the  last  remained  a  constant  annoyance  throughout 
the  year.     Noiv,  from  these  alone,  we  may  elaborate 


If  any  man,  living  in  a  poor  sandy  soil,  will  fill  a 
single  furrow  across  one  of  the  plats  in  his  garden, 
with  black-jack  leaves,  taken  from  the  woods,  even 
in  a  wiiidy  day  of  March — bed  on  them,  and  plant 
a  row  of  peas,  he  will  require  no  farlher  encourage- 
ment to  make  a  larger  e.xperiiiient;  fortunately,  eve- 
ry additional  act  to  increase  their  fertility,  by  litter- 
ing with  them,  or  by  mixins;  them  with  dung,  will 
be  rewarded  with  additional  returns. 

By  a  process  analagous  to  the  above,  I  make, 
eveiy 'year,  an  excellent  compost,  by  substituting 
cotton  .seed  for  animal  dung.  Beds,  rather  mounds, 
formed  with  alternate  layers  of  cotton  seed,  top 
soil  and  leaves  of  every  kind,  or  pine  straw,  in  the 
fields,  immediately  while  the  ginning  of  the  cotton 
is  Koing  on,  in  such  number  and  places  as  the  size 
of  the  field  may  require;  the  whole  covered  up 
vvith  the  soil  nearest  to  the  mound,  an<l  patted  close 
with  tlie  spade — 1  have  found,  on  opening  these  in 
the  spring,  to  be  used  for  cotton  or  corn,  very  rich 
manure.  This  mode  of  using  the  cotton  seed,  is 
economical  of  labour;  advantageous,  by  distribut- 
ing it  throughout  the  field,  to  be  manured  at  a  pe- 
riod most  suitable  and  convenient;  and  very  abun- 
dant in  quantity.  I  think  one  wagon  load  of  cotton 
seed  thus  disposed  of,  is  as  valuable  as  ten  in  the 
usual  wjy.  The  entire  evaporation  of  the  oily  and 
other  matter  of  the  seed,  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing during  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  arrest- 
ed and  retained  by  the  top  soil  and  leaves.  I  have 
used  each  of  these  component  parts  of  the  compost 
separately;  and  so  completely  was  the  fertilizing 
quality  distriliuted,  I  could  discover  no  ditl'erencein 
their  clTects.  While  the  mounds  are  kept  well  co- 
vered, and  properly  patted  vvith  the  spade,  so  en- 
tirely is  the  evaporation  prevented,  there  is  no  smell 
perceived  near  them:  every  cotton  planter  knows 
how  offensive  a  large  bulk  of  rotting  cotton  seed 
becomes,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain 


my  fields,  which  were  literally  exhausted,  into  as 
productive  soil  as  any  I  now  cultivate— and  this  has 
been  accomplished  since  180S,  by 

A  Cotton  PLiuTBR. 


DRILL  plough. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REMARKS, 

JSladt  hy  Robert  Sinclair,  of  Baltimm^,  on  a  tour 
thrmtaih part  of  JMarylniid,  Pennsylvania  and  JVeiB 
York — addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ameiican 
Farmer. 

Having  for  some  years  been  closely  and  arduous- 
ly engaged  in  my  Agricultural  Repository,  and  find- 
Additional  supplies  of  manure  are  to  be  had  from  ling  my  health  requiring  relaxation,  and  apprehend- 
feeding  our  cattle  in  pens.     Col.  Taylor  has  shown,  in jj;  I  might  improve  it  by  travelling  through  some 
in  his  Arator,  how  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  of  the  most  healthy  and  best  cultivated  districts  of 
vvith  dry  corn  stalks  alone.     I  have  derived  as  much  our  country;  calling  in  my  way  on  some  of  the  scien- 
benefit  from  keeping  my  cattle  out  of  my  fields,  by  tific  And  enterprising  agricu'turists  and  horticulturists 
his  system  of  feeding  them  in  pens,  as  from  the  (with  some  of  whom   1  had  business.)  to  discover 
large   quantities  of  manure   made   in   them.     But  whether  any  improvements  are  making  either   in 
as  rnuch  good  manure  as  we  can  haul  into  the  fields ;  these  processes  require  labour  to  collect  the  mate-  cultivaUon,  implements,  seeds,  or  plants;  and  there- 
in season  for  planting.     In  making  this  kind  of  ma- [rials,  and  labour  to  distribute  the  manure;  and  that  1  by  rentring  my  journey  amusing  and  useful;  I  sat 
nure,  it  is  only  necessary  to   be  miting  to  collect  i  which  is  still  more  difficult  to  regulate,  time  also. —  Ibnt  onjhe  6th  month,  6th,  (June,)  1825,  for  Little 


from  the  woods,  leaves  of  any  kind,  pine  straw  as  [When  I  have  done  all  that  my  labour  and  time  will 
"■ood  as  the  best,  and  place  them  in  our  cow-pens  |  admit  of  in  these  ways,  to  complete  the  course  of 
»nd  stables,  to  find  the  quantity  of  excellent  manure  manuring,  I  sow  such  parts  of  my  lands;  each  year, 
increasing  beyond  our  expectations.  If  top  soil  of  in  oats,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  manure  other- 
anv  kind'be  scattered  amons:  them,  so  much  the  wise.  From  these,  I  collect  only  seed  enough  for 
better.  This  may  be  had  from  the  corners  of  the  the  ensuing  year,  and  plough  in  the  rest,  having 
fences,  the  sides  of  the  roads,  ponds  occasionally  first  plaistered  it.  The  seed  is  gathered  by  strip- 
drv,  and  such  parts  of  the  plantation  as  from  situa-  ping  it  with  the  hands,  from  the  stems,  standin;;  in 


tiiin  will  ncver'be  cultivated.     There  are  but  a  very 
few  piani'-rs  to  vvhom  any  one  of  these  sources  of 


the  field.     I  think  this  is  the  easiest  and  most  expe- 
ditious method  of  saving  oat  seed  that  I  have  seen 


supply  would  not  be  abundant;  no  one  can  exhaust |  tried.  The  oat  straw  is  best  turned  under  hy  at 
all  of  them  that  are  convenient  to  him.  I  mighti  taching  a  skim-coulter,  or  iron  bolt,  to  the  beam  of 
add  weeds:  can  any  one  apprehend  a  scarcity  of!  the  plough,  with  the  outer  end  turned  down;  this 
these?  and  pond  grass;  which  last,  with  plaister,  1 1  should  project  from  the  beam  horizontally,  a  little 
have  found  admirable  for  sweet  potatoes,  on  very ;  forward  of  and  beyond  the  mould  board.  Oats  sown 
poor  land.  Shoulil  care  be  taken  to  carry  into  fields,  fur  manure,  or  indeed  for  any  other  purpose,  need 
of  lisibt  sandy  soil,  that  which  has  been  collected  mo  other  labour  than  simply  sowing;  this  being  done 
where  clay  abounded,  and  vice  versa,  so  much  the'  in  the  cotton  field  immediately  before  the  hands  be- 
better  with,  or  without  such  care,  he  who  will  try 'gin  to  pick  cotton;  or  in  the  corn  field  before  it  is 
it,  will  find  his  time  and  labour  repaid  with  usurious  gathered,  will  come  up  verj'  well.  It  is  only  neces- 
interest.  ;  sary  to  sow  them  belbre  either  operation  is  com- 

It  is  not  for  planters  to  complain  of  the  want  ofjmenced,  to  have  them  rise  well, 
manure,  until  they  have  provecl  how  excellent  are!  It  was  my  intention  to  say  something  of  my  man- 
even  the  carcases  of  their  dead  beasts,  the  very!  ner  of  :  pplying  manure.  I  have,  however,  already 
bones  of  which  are  valuable.  Instead  of  letting' said  more  liian  Ihad  intended.  For  the  encourage- 
them  rot  on  the  surface,  alike  disgraceful  to  our  ment  of  those  who  are  willing  to  make  some  addi 
care  and  dangerous  to  our  heahli,  if  we  will  notjlional  efforts,  allow  me  to  add,  by  the  means  above 
make  the  best  use  of  them,  by  compounding  them 'hinted  at,  I  have  converted  considerable  portions  of 


York,  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  turnpike  road,  between  the  8th  and  t8th 
mile  stone, my  attention  was  struck  with  the  fertili- 
tj'  and  impvived  state  of  this  fine  district  of  lime- 
stone country,  far  and  widely  extended,  and  every 
where  loadeil  (at  this  beautiful  season  of  the  year,) 
with  grain,  griss,  and,  in  many  places,  good  build- 
ings, bearing  strong  marks  of  plenty  and  comfort, 
and  being  so  covitiguous  to  the  Baltimore  market, 
where  is  found  a  certain  and  ready  sale  for  all  the 
various  productions,  as  also  the  immense  quantity 
of  lime  that  city  uses  and  vends. 

The  advantage  of  this  rich  district  of  country  to 
Baltimore,  is,  ard  will  be  very  great.  The  contrast 
between  the  gravelly,  unimproved  land,  on  our  Eas- 
tern and  Southern  po>i  ropds.  and  the  above  dis- 
trict, is  very  striking:  thu  Litter  is  vvtll  calculated 
to  give  travellers  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  land  of  the  state,  .\ftpr  liavelling  twenty- 
eight  miles  farther,  through  a  thin  though  improv- 
ing country,  from  ..n  e,i.inence  I  saw,  at  two  miles 
distant,  the  beautiful  town  of  York,  situated  in  a 
rich  limestone  valley,  of  considerable  extent;  co- 
vered with  waving  fields  of  grain  and  gr;.s'!,thriingh 
which  the  noble  river  Codorus  meanders,  on  the 
hosoiii  of  whieh  the  citizers  of  York  soon  proimse 
launching  an  iron  stc  im  licni.  ot'sniull  size,  to  navi- 
gate the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 
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'Hie  louiitry.  ;,rn-i;illv.  in  tliia  laii^liliouiliood,  is  six  ildlhu-s.  Tlio.  horse  liaj-rakc  is  iti  voij  k*'"*'";'' 
in  a  lii^ii  stateof  ciiitiviition;  abouniliii/;«itli  wheat,  use  in  most  ol'  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsyiva- 
ne.  corn,  oats,  anil  grass.  Tliire  not  heins;  much  nia  and  in  New  Jorsei ,  \vith  which  they  can  ral;e 
wood  to  iiiternijit  the  view,  about  lour-liftlis  of  the' as  much  hay,  and  glean  tiie  grain  stulMes  as  fast 
land  in  the  above  crops,  and  all  of  a  heautilul  green, I  as  seven  men  can  do  with  the  hand  rake — which 
was  a  si^nl  truly  interesting  to  a  citizen  having  a  is  a  saving  in  hoth  tin. e  and  crop.  The  American 
relish  for  rural  scenes.  I  was  inlormed  that  there ^  grain  and  grass  .scythes,  spring-steel  hay  and  ma- 
wcre  about  twenty  acres  in  vincyarils,  in  the  neigh-  iiure  forks,  arc  also  in  general  use.  i  observed, 
bourhood  of  tliat "place.  J  saw  iMicliael  Eichclber-' in  many  parts  of  Chester  and  Delaware  coun- 
g.r  s,  containing  six  acres,  about  two  of  which  is  in  ties,  tlic  farmers  followed  grazing  cithtr  for  beef  or 
full  bearing,  and  plantnl  in  a  slate  loam  about  four]  buller.  They  manure  and  lime  their  land  high- 
feet  apart  each  way;  wliiih  1  thought  too  close,  as  ly,  until  it  is  siiflSciently  strong  to  produce  a  good 


they  had  to  dress  them  with  hoes  and  spades,  in- 
stead of  the  plMUgh,  which  would  lessen  llic  expense 
of  culture — an  important  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try, where  labour  is  high  and  land  cheap.     They 
niidit  be  so  cultivated,  ii  they  were  planted  4  by  8 
or  I U  feet  apart     From  apjicarances  and  some  ex- 
perience, I  have  no  doubt  but  very  good  grapes  and 
wine  may  be  raised  in  this  countr}',  if  as  regularly 
attended  to  as  a  lidd  of  corn.     From  York,  1  tra- 
velled towards  Phdadelphia  by  way  of  Columbia 
and  Lancaster.     Tlie  furuicr  is  a  handsome  village 
situated  on   the  Susquehanna  river,  and  ;ilibrds  a 
consideralile  market  lor  lumber,  &c.,  brought  down 
the  river,  which   stops  there   on  the  way  lo  Balti- 
more; much  of  which   is  .sold  to  the  A\eallhy  far- 
mers and  neighbouring  villagers  in  this  rich  coun- 
try.    Lancaster  is  about  twelve  miles  distant,  near 
the  river  Conesloga,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the 
l;;ru;est  inland  town  in  the  L'nion,  and  the  land  on 
tlie  river,  and  in  this  linn  slone  valley  generally,  is. 
I  think,  the  richest,  and  in  tlie  best  cultivation,  (as 
grain  farms,)  I  have  seen.     Though  their  builaings 
are  commodious  and  many  very  neat,  yet  in  some 
instances  there  is  a  v\ant  ol  neatness  about  and  near 
them,  so  necessary  to  the  comibrt  and  pleasure  ol 
famihes,  and  which  a  traveller  expects  to  see  where 
there  is  so  much  wealth.     The  land  being  rich,  they 
Cmp  hard,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  rotation, 
which  they  frequently  adopt:   1st,  corn;   ^d,  baWey 
or  oats;  3d,  wheat,  v>ith  manure;  4th  rye;  iJth,  clu- 
Ter  and  timothy.     W  hen  they  are  not  likely  to  hi.vc 
manure  lurthe  barley  or  o.,t  stubble,  they  omit  il 
bailey  or  oat  crop,  and  break  the  corn  ground  lor 
wheat  before   harvest     Then   tiic  rotation  is  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  and  grass  seed.     On  the  above  system 
not  more  than  one-hlth  of  gras.->  land  is  broken  an 
Dually,  and  as  they  keep  few  cattle,  and  these  most 
ly  soiled  in  the  stal)le  until  after  harvest,  nearly  four- 
fil'tiis  of  the  wl,')le  clean  d  part  ef  the  countiy  is  leit 
in  harvestable  crop.s;  wliicii,at  diis  season,  adds  vc 
ry  much  lo  the  beauty  of  the  surrouiidirig  scene.    In 
the  great  valley,  and  near  tiie  city  ol  Philauelphia, 
in  many  places,  1  observed  they  sowxi  tiie  orchard 
grass  seed  instead  of  timolhy.      The  implemenis 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  as  follows: 
large  three  horse  plough  lor  breaking  up  their  grass 
ground,  with  which  they  plough  aiiout  seven  inches 
deep;  after  being  well  harrowed  and  slightly  niaik 
ed  both  "ays  three  and  a  hall  feet  apart;  the  corn 
is  then  dro](pi  d  and  covered  at  those  intersections, 
and  tliii.md  to   the  stalks  in  a  hill;  is  then   once 
harrowed   and  drcsseU   witn   hoes  or  rakes;    alter 
which  ihc  coin  tiruui.d  is  kept  clean  and  mellow  by 
the  hve-tined  culdrator,  run  through  it  t\vice  in  a 
row,  an'i  repeated  as  occasion  re()uires,  leaving  the 
ground  level  and  mellow,  ready  to  receive  and  re- 
tain  the  moisture      Tiie  surlace  not  being  much 
reversed  by  the  cultivator,  is  one  advantage  over 
piougliing  in  dry  weather,  as  it  does  not  bring  the 
moist  soil  10  the  top  to  be  dried.    Also,  in  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  I  saw  no  person  ploughing  the  corn; 


crop  of  smooth  stalk  meadow-grass,  green  grass 
(Poa  pratcnnx,)  and  white  clover,  with  which  the 
land  is  soon  covered.  As  the  red  clover  fails  with 
which  the  land  is  laid  down  after  mellowing  crops, 
this  sward  of  white  clover  and  green  grass  they 
carefully  preserve,  without  ploughing,  for  many 
years;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  running  out  or 
becoming  hide-bound,  as  the  graziers  term  it,  they 
sometimes  scarify  the  sod  and  manure  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  winter.  But  if  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
new the  grass  by  ploughing,  they  give  the  land  a 
good  coat  of  manure  and  jilough  it  about  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  turn  the  sward  very  neatly; 
immediately  sow  it  down  with  wheat,  which  never 
fails  lo  produce  a  good  crop;  the  native  grass  comes 
up  tlirough  the  seams,  and  is  much  more  vigorous. 
But  the  graziers  plough  as  little  as  possible,  esteem- 
ing a  good  crop  of  grass  more  profitable  than  grain; 
when  the  cost  of  cultivating  grain  crops  is  coun- 
ted; and  when  land  is  got  into  this  state,  it  frequent- 
ly rents  for  eight  dollars  per  acre.  By  adopting  a 
regular  system  of  grazing,  few  hands  are  required; 
the  land  always  looks  handsomely,  while  it  makes 
the  owner  and  the  land  rich  together.  The  grazier 
!  :;lculates  that  one  acre  of  good  rich  native  grass 
will  make  a  tlirilt}  steer  lat  in  four  or  five  months, 
vbich  adds  to  his  value  one  half; — say  he  costs 
twenty  dollars,  when  fat  is  worth  forty — making  an 
income  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

One  hundred  acres  at  #-20,  is  ...     .     $2000 

Deduct  rent  for  land ^800 

Wages  for  lu  rdsmen  .  .  .  .  150 
Interest  on  first  cost  of  cattle  .  .  60 
Salt  and  incidentals, 25 — 1035 

Profit $9G5 

The  same  land,  after  the  cattle  are  off, 
will  liitten  at  least  three  hundred  sheep, 
only  estimating  the  clear  profit  per  head 
one  dollar,  is SOO 

#1205 
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This  is  a  handsome  income  for  a  tenant; 

the  owner  would  receive 

besides  having  his  house,  garden  and  orch- 
ard worth  to  him 


l.eal.  &c.,  produced  on  one  or  two  hundred  acres. 
This  building  is  much  more  conveni'-nt,  costs  less, 
lakes  less  room,  and  the  business  is  more  easily 
conducted,  than  by  building  corn-house,  stable,  car- 
riage-house, hay  and  straw  sheds  all  separate,  as 
some  of  our  farmers  do,  requiring  four  times  the 
roof,  which  is  the  most  costly  part  of  a  building, 
some  of  which  are  frcqucnlly  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, and  are  often  a  disgrace  to  a  handsome  farm; 

hereas  the  barn  is  a  convenient,  substantial,  cln.p 
building,  considering  the  accoDiinudation  it  allbrds. 
(7o  he  concluded  in  ow  next.) 


$22«5 
This  is  a  tandsome  income  from  about  one  hun 
dred  acres  ol  land,  and  very  little  trouble  attending 
it,  compared  to  a  grain  or  tobacco  f'lm 

There  is  a  laudable  emulation  amonu;  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  in  building  good  barns,  which  ac 
commodales  their  stock  comfortably.  In  them  they 
stow  away  their  hay  and  grain;  when  the  wheat  is 
threshed  out  tiie  straw  is  replaced,  ready  to  litter 
the  stables  and  feed  cattle.  The  provender  is  so 
convenient,  that  a  boi'  can  feed  the  stock  of  a  con 
siderable  farm  in  half  an  hour  wilhoul  going  out  of 
doors — and  as  ail  the  hay  and  str  .w  is  in  one  place, 
consequently  all  the  manure,  withou,  much  atten- 


as  they  say  il  biings  Ihe  sods  to  the  top,  which  they  ;  tion,  c'enlres  in  one  body,  and  is  by  that  means  pre 
wish  kept  at  the  botiom.  as  the  best  nourislinn utjsfrved,  as  they  have  mostly  a  cow-yard  wilh  a  foun 
the  c,.rn  roots  can  have,  and  to  have  the  scd  rotted  tain  of  water  in  it;  in  Ibis  the  manure  is  kept,  and 
before  ploughing  lor  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  at  I  the  cattle  run  during  the  d.nr  to  get  water,  &c. — 
times  to  succeed  the  corn.  The  cultivator  is  in  I  Those  barns  are  so  constructed  that  the  lower  story 
general  use  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Ihe  countiy,  holds  all  the  stock,  and  frequently  have  granaries 
15  strong  and  valuable,  and  costs  only  from  live  "to  I  and  carriage-houses,  with  room  for  all  the  hay. 


ARTIFICIAL  GllASSES,  OR  GREEN  CROP.S. 

From  ihe  Complete  Grazier. 

(Continued  from  p.  149,  American  Farmer.) 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work  we  have  stat- 
ed the  various  moilrs  of  consuming  grasses  to  the 
most  advantage;  in  the  present  section,  theri'fore, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  concise  notice  of  the  best 
artificial  grasses,  or  vegetables  cultivated  and  con- 
sidered in  that  light,  and  which  are  every  way  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

CLOVERS. 

There  are  four  species  of  clover  usually  cultiva- 
ted, each  possessing  vaiious  degrees  of  value,  but 
of  which  arc  more  or  less  useful  in  feedinsr  cat- 
tle. ° 

1.  White.  OT  Diilch  Clover,  (Trifolium  repens,)  is 
by  no  means  a  lasting  plant  on  wet  or  swampy, 
loamy,  or  clayey  suds;  but  on  dry,  sandy,  loamy 
soils,  it  will  thrive  with  great  luxuriance,  especiall'y 
if  it  be  often  rolled.  This  sort  is  preferied  for 
sheep  walks,  and  when  closely  fed  down  is  of  verj 
great  utility;  it  is  Uoually  sown  u  ith  red  clover,  ray- 
grass,  or  barley,  and  on  dry  soil  produces  most  ex- 
cellent hay. 

2.  Red  permnud  Chvcr,  or  Cmi'-gras^,  ( T.  me- 
dium,) better  known  by  the  name  of  marl  grass, 
continues  longer  in  the  land  than  the  common  clo- 
ver, and  vegetates  spontaneously  on  marly  soils — 
though  it  h;:s  been  cultivated  with  the  happiest  suc- 
cess on  sandy,  loaniy.and  heavy  clayey  land.s.  The 
time  for  solving  it  is  from  the  middle  of  Apii!  till 
the  second  or  third  week  in  May.  This  sort,  as 
well  as  the  conimon  clover,  b  somelimes  sown  with 
llax  on  \cr\  highly -cultivated  soils;  and  as  llax  is  a 
forward  |il:int,  it  may  in  general  he  removed  siiflfi- 
ciently  early  to  allow  the  clover  time  for  growing. 
Red  perennial  clover,  however,  r.iiely  succeeds 
when  sown  by  itself,  as  it  will  not  withstand  the  se- 
verity of  winter  without  some  kind  of  shelter.  It 
produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which  may  be  easily 
collected,  and  is  more  fiequently  cmployea  for  lay- 
ing down  land  to  grass. 

3.  Hop  clover,  or  hop-trefoil,  or  Uuck  ncn.tiirh.  (T. 
procmnbei:s.)  grows  naturally  in  or>  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  liovvers  in  June  and  .'uly.  It  has  late- 
ly betn  strongly  recommemicd  to  the  atlention  of 
agricullurists.  by  Mr.  Amos,  mv enter  of  a  now  and 
usclul  drill  plough,  for  haying  down  land  to  grass: 
when  niiM'd  »,ith  the  preceding  species,  on  light 
soils,  it  allords  a  most  excellent  Ibdder. 

4.  Common  Clover,  {TrifuUnm  pratcnse,)  flourish- 
es best  or.  lirm  soils,  and  is  oblaiiied  by  sowing  seed, 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  or  liltei  n  pounds  per  acre,  at 
various  inlervals  between  I'eliruary  and  May.  It 
is  either  sown  in  conjunction  with  spring  corn,  or 
(which  is  better  on  grass  larms,)  with  ray-grass; 
and,  if  it  lie  mown  when  the  ray-grass  is  cnning 
into  blossom,  the  hwer  growth  will  he  materia. ly 
inciea.-.ed,  and  a  very  considerable  (jutntily  ti  ex- 
cellent grass  be  obtained;  beside  ivhich  the  clover 
will  be  clfectually  sheltered  by  the  rye-erass  fr,^m 
the  consequences  of  .severe  frosts  The  best  modes 
of  consuming  clover  having  been  already  staled, 
w-e  shall  only  observe,  f6r  ihe  convenience  of  col- 
lecting its  seed,  that  the  common  clover  is  in  flower 
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from  May  to  iSi-ptenibcr,  uuil  that  the  ii|)eness  of 
its  seeds  may  be  easily  ascertained  liy  the  stalks  and 
heads  changing  colour. 

5.  Lucerne  iJ\Icdtciigo  sath-a,)  is  ofFrenoh  growth, 
"but  was  introduced  into   British   husbaadry  aboutl 
tlie  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century;  it  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly  in  deep,  rich,  friable  logins,  thouohj 
it  will  also  thrive  in  any  good,  dry  sod.  and  in  the, 
coldest  climate;  but  tlie  soil  must  be  kc);t  as  free 
as    possible    from   weeds,   otherwise    its   luxuriant' 
growih  will  be  greatly  impeded.     In  order,  there- j 
fore,  to  clean  the  land,  Mr.   Young,  sen  r,  recom-, 
mends  two  successive  crops  of  turnips  or  carrots, 
as  the  most  successful  preparatory  step;  but  in  case 
a  fallow  be   preferred   Irom  convenience,  a  person 
ought  to  tollow  the  ploughs,  harrows,  or  extirpators, 
and  Collect  all   weeds  for  the   purpose  of  a  speedy 
removal.     It  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  soil  three 
ploughings,  and  as  many  harrowings,  in  the  second 
sjiring,  bef.re  the  lucerne  is  sown,  that  it  may  be- 
come as  fine  i.s  possible;  manure  is  not  essential  to 
its  culture;   hut  if  used  at  all,  it  shonlil  be  spread 
with  the  first  crop  of  carrots  or  turnips. 

Lucerne  may  he  either  bro;  d-cast  or  drilled,  or 
piopagatcd  by  transplanting;   all  of  which  methods 
have  been  sncccssiuliy  pracuscd.     The  proper  sea- 
sun  is  tow,  rds  the  middle  or  end  of  .Murch,  or  not 
later  than  April;  because,  like  the  turnip,  lucerne 
is  suliject  to   the  ravages  of  the  il}',  and  by  early 
sowing  it  will  attain  a  sullicient  degree  of  growth, 
so  as  not  to  be  afl'ected  by  the  devastahons  of  the 
insect.    If  broad  cast,  twenty  pounds  ol  si  rd  (which 
should,  if  possible,  be  neir.)  will  sufl^ice  li  r  one  acre; 
if  drilled,  six  pounds  will  be  enough;  if  the  seed  be 
deposiicii   in   equidistarrt  rows  of  two  li  et.     The 
value  oi  lucerne  crops  vvill  be  greatly  imreased  by 
sowing  mth  oats,  which  Mr.  Young  prefers  to  any 
other  grain,  in  the  proportion   of  six  pecks  of  the 
latter  per  acre  for  very  rich  land;  of  tuo  bushels 
lor  indifferent  soils;  and  of  three  bushels  for  poor 
soils.     As  soon  as  the   grain  is  sown  and  harrowed, 
the  lucerne  should  be  sown,  and  a  light  harrow  be 
passed   over  it,   whether  drilled   or   broad-cast. — 
Where,  however,  lucerne  is  sown  wi.h  the  view  of 
being  transplanted,  the  seed  should  be  deposited  in 
the  groinid  early  in  the  spring  alone,  and  be  careful- 
ly hand-hoed  (id  August,  when  they  will  be  sulfi- 
ciently  large  to  be  trans[ilantcd;  alter  which  they 
will   require  but  little  attention   till  the  following 
year,  excepting  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  hoe  the 
transplanted  crops  once  or  twice  during  the  inter 
rening  period. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  lucerne  is  very  consi- 
derable, and  should  not  be  incurred  by  the  young 
farmer  without  much  rellection;  though  the  great 
profit  it  atl'ords  is  certainly  no  mean  inducement  to 
attempt  its  culture.     The  expense   of  drilled  lu- 
cerne, Mr.  Young  computed  (in  1796,)  for  the  first 
ye.ir  to  be  as  follows: 

Two  spring  ploughings,  extra     -     -    i.  0  18  0 
Harrowing,       --------026 

Eight  pounds  of  seed,       -     -     .     -       0     8  0 
Drilhng,      ---------026 

Horse-hoeing  in  autumn,  -     -    -     -       0     2  6 

Hand-hoeing  in     do.      -----     0     5  0 


By  keeping  .')  horses  from  the  beginning  of  iviay 
to  the  middle  of  October,  at  2s.  6d.  per  horse, 
per  week,  -     -------J.  1476 


Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  the  expense  of  raking, 
mowing  and  carting,  cannot  be  easily  calcul  tted, 
unless  the  quantity  cultivated  be  sutiicientlv  large 
to  furnish  employment  for  a  man,  hoy,  and  horse;! 
and  that,  though  he  has  estimated  the  cost  rather 
high,  jet  it  is  perhaps  not  exaggerated  if  the  loss 
of  time  necessarily  consequent  on  inadi'(|uate  em- 
ploy be  duly  considered.  He  would,  therefore,  fix 
the  annual  expense  at  5/  ,  as  he  thinks  an  acre  of 
land  cannot  he  cultivated  for  less,  even  under  the 
most  excellent  management.* 

But,  notuithstanding  these  heavy  expenses,  lu- 
cerne has,  upon  the  lairesf  trials,  been  found  fully 
adequate  to  them;  and  Mr.  Young  observes,  that  i, 
tlie  value  of  the  Ibod  be  computed  according  to  the 
maintenance  of  cattle  per  week,  it  will  pay  nearly 
cent  jier  cent. 

The  first  use  of  lucerne  is  for  soiling  horses,  or 
other  cattle,  from  three  to  five  of  which  may  he 
supported  by  the  produce  of  an  acre  during  the  six 
summer  months;  the  lucerne  being  cul  tuice  a  day, 
and  given  in  a  fresh  state  to  the  cattle.  For  fat 
teiiiiig  bullocks,  also,  Mr.  Young  thinks  this  plant 
well  calculated:  the  experiments  made  «ith  this 
view,  indeed,  are  not  numerous,  though  lhc\  evince 
that  lucerne  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  far  superior 
to  tares.  This  vegetable  has  also  been  siieeessfully 
employed  in  soiling  sheep  and  hog.s;  and,  as  the 
latter  does  not  feed  down  so  closely  as  the  former, 
Mr.  Young  thinks  they  may  be  admitted  upon  lu- 
cerne plantations  with  safety;  and  that  a  small  field 
planted  with  it,  near  the  farm-yard,  "would  be  of 
admirable  use  and  profit." 

Ijucerne  is  also  made  into  li.ay;  but  this  manage 
ment  is  less  profitable  than  tiiat  of  soiling  cattle 
with  it  in  a  green  state.  Where,  however,  it  is  to 
be  made  into  hay.  it  .should  be  so  cut,  and  the 
swaths  so  exposed  as  to  dry  ((uickly,  without  shak- 
ing about  more  than  is  necessary;  as  the  leaves  will 
he  less  liable  to  be  separated  from  tlie  stems,  and 
the  hay  is  consequently  of  more  value. 
{To  be  crtnti.aied  ) 


First  year, -     Z.  1    18  6 

ANNUAL. 

Rent,  tythe,  and  rates,     -     -     -     -     1 1   10  0 

Four  hoeings,  -     -------0  10  2 

Three  hand  hoeings,    -----       0  12  0 

Five  mowings,      -------0126 

Raking  together,     ------       050 

Loading  and  carting  home,   -     -     -       0     7  6 
Manuring,  to  the  annual  amount  of  -     0  12  0 


ON  DIPPING  SHEEP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fuimcr's  Jmtrnal,  ('■ng.') 

Sir,  VurAsAii-f,  Jun.  13,  1825. 

As  no  one  has  favoured  your  correspondents.,  in 
your  journal  of  (he  1st  uU,  with  a  method  of  dipping 
shii  p  and  tags,  I  have  jin-sunied  to  state  my  method; 
i.  e,,  frrst  provide  a  tub  40  i.x-hes  long  at  the  fop,  ;-i6 
inches  longat  the  bottom,  23  inches  deep.  It*  inches 
wid''  at  the  top.  and  IS  at  the  bottom:  such  a  tub  will 
contain  a  20-stone  (160  lbs.)  sheep;  then  prepare  the 
WH'-Ii,  say  for  2.')  sheep  or  lambs,  S  Ihs.  of  soft  soap 
di-isolved  in  two  g.-dhms  of  soft  water  'during  the 
process  solt  and  vvt.rin,}  in  a  tub,  and  1  lb.  of  arse- 
nic and  2  lbs.  flour  of  brimstone,  diluted  together 
in  another  tub  by  ^l^o  g;.lloi;s  of  warm  water,  he- 
cause  the  solt  soap  do  s  not  dilute  kindly  with  the 
arsenic.  Connuencc  dipping  with  as  small  a  quan- 
iilj  of  wash  as  will  dqi  a  small  lamb,  say  5  gallons 
ol  water;  to  which  add  two  quarts  from  each  of 
tin-  uilut<  d  drugs;  and  for  each  sheep  af:er  add  four 
(jiiiits  of  water  and  one  pint  from  each  of  the  drug 
\^^^els;  and  when  a  suffitient  quantity  of  wash  is 
ill  the  tub,  one  nii\lure  may  supply  two  sheep,  but 
not  more  than  two  witiiout  rejieating;  for  i  know 
from  ex|ierience,  that  were  the  drugs  mixed  with 
twenty  gallons  of  wafer  at  the  commencement,  the 
liist  four  sheep  woui.l  imbibe  as  much  of  the  soft 
soap  as  the  last  sishrn.  All  the  mixtures  should 
be  stirred  frequently  with  a  half-worn  broom. — 
Tuenty  gallons  of  this  mixture  will  wash  25  lambs 
in  wool,  and  as  many  ewes  when  new  shorn,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  I  believe  when  new  shorn  is  the 
n.'j-'.  proper  time  for  dipping,  as  then  the  lite,  &c. 
n  "St  abound,  and  the  sheep  have  less  wool  to  be 
ii.jured  by  the  arsenic,  &.c.  The  sheep  should  be 
wrl!  drained  into  the  wash-tub,  by  laying  them  on 
soiiiething  suilahle  for  the  purpose:  the  sulphur  is 
to  prevent  the  files  attacking  the  sheep. 


€lear  profit. 
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NATIVE  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor, 

In  the  17fh  number  of  the  American  Farmer, 
you  notice  Col.  Pickering  s  four  letters  on  improv- 
ing tlie  nntite  breed  of  cattle,  very  justly  observing, 
"the  public  will  be  much  indebted  to  Col.  Pickerin 
for  the  discussion  upon  this  important  subject." 
You  add — "('/?  the  outset  vf  which  he  observed,  'at 
any  rate  improvements  may  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  sorts  of  improvers." 

Pr.aj'  allow  me  to  quote,  what  Col  Pickering  did 
SAY  IN  THE  OUTSET,  in  the  first  paragraphs,  of  the 
Jirsi  number,  upon  improving  the  native  breed  of 
cattle. 

"Whereas  half  a  century,  or  more  might  elapse 
before  a  general  improvement  by  foreign  crosses 
could  be  etfected.  It  remains,  too,  to  be  ascertain 
ed,  whether  any  other  breeds,  really  deserve  tlie 
preference  in  JS^ew  England,  to  our  native  race, 
inqiroved  as  it  may  he,  and  in  so  muirh  less  time 
than  will  be  possible  by  means  of  a  small  number 
of  imported  cattle." 

I  have  long  entertained,  and  repeatedly  express 
ed  the  opinion,  that  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  peculiar 
ly  adapted  to  the  combined  objects  of  the  farmers 
of  .Massachusetts,  and  indeed  of  all  New  En'jiand, 
might  be  most  readily  and  extensively  ofet.iined,  by 
the  sjiirited  exertions  of  substantial  farmers  to  im- 
prove our  native  breed. 

A  New  England  Far.mer. 

Hartford,  Cnnn. 
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POULTRY. 

FROM  THE  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sib — As  the  following  account,  together  with  the 
few  observations  I  have  made  on  the  management 
and  feeding  of  finvls,  may  prove  acceptable,  and  af- 
ford some  u^clul  hints  to  many  among  the  numerous 
readers  of  your  entertaining  and  widely-circulated 
miscellany,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  them  a 
place  in  yovir  work. 

1  procured  two  pullets  of  the  black  Spanish  kind, 
which  were  hatched  in  June,  181S,  and  fed  them 
constantly  mysell  tuice  a  day,  alternating  their  foo^l, 
that  is,  I  gave  them  corn  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  boiled  iiotatoes  mixed  w  ith  frcsli,  bran, 
but  I  never  alljwed  them  to  take  a  full  meal  of  corn. 
They  had  a  small  orchard  to  range  in,  where,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  they  occasionally  picked  up  worm* 
and  other  insects;  and,  I  have  observed  that  poultry 
of  all  kinds  eagerly  seek  fur  animal  food  even  aiter 
they  have  satiated  tbruisaives  with  corn:  indccil,  I 
conceive  a  portion  of  animal  food  essentially  requi- 
site to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  above  mentioned  pullets  began  to  lay  about 
the  midiile  of  November,  and  continued  to  do  so  tdl 
within  the  last  ten  days,  when  they  began  to  moult 
their  feathers,  having  produced  three  hundred  and 
sixlyseveii  e^-.i-s  much  larger  and  Jmcr  than  those  of 
thecontntfiujcwl  Seven  eggs  weigh  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois, so  that  I  have  been  furni'-hed  with  the  as- 
tonishing Weight  of  more  th.n  5;^  pounds  of  nutri- 
tious and  \vlioIesome  food  liom  (ico  hens  They  were 
never  broody,  nor  shewed  a  disposition  to  sit  at  any 
time  during  the  whole  season,  and  1  understand  this 
property  is  peculiar  to  this  species  of  lowh  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  advantage  tlian  otherwise,  as  the  comiiioQ 
kinds  can  incubate  their  eggs,  anu  Ibslcr  their  VMung. 

G.  C.  JENNii,K. 

October  1-ith,  1819. 
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Mitlopoiii,  Ith^ugunl,  1825. 
Friend  Skixser, 

I  was  th'mUin.;  of  s'^'ins;  ''>ee  some  account  of  the 

e.Ttiiine  tlroU:;lit  an.)  luil  appearance  of  our  crops, 
botli  oi'  corn  ami  tobacco,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
1  would  look  over  l!>v  paper  of  the  5tli  inst.,  to  see 
what  was  said  aliimt  it  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, when  mv  eye  caai;!it  thy  "clear  and  simple  di- 
rections lor  m.iliiii.;  ciJer. "  in  re.idins  of  •.vliich  I 
was  much  amus.-d  by  thy  liiirnourous  ifLdj^^uc  be- 
tween nu'  neij;hbours  ■•Likeit  and  Strikeit.'"  In- 
deed, friend  Skinner,  I  am  not  auare  of  (heir  being 
more  addicted  to  the  use  of  "burning  li(]Uors"  than 
Otliers;  and,  perhaps,  the  nei<;hhoiirhood  of  Matto- 
poni  is  as  exempt  from  a  too  free  use  of  them  as 
m  )st  places,  your  u;real  citi/  exatpled,  where  you  can 
indulge  in  a  more  atjreeable  beveraire;  though  we 
will  ciiallenge  you  in  pure  sprini;  water,  and  I  could 
wish  thee  had  a  fountain  as  clear,  pure  and  cool  this 
hot,  dry  weather,  as  the  -'Tan  Yard  spria  ;,"  which, 
no  doulit,  is  sometimes  injured  by  th^  -Coloncrs 
treat."  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  rain  thou  spcak- 
est  of  passing  over  thy  Iriend  •■Dowie"s  corn,"/)flsi 
tun  kiu;h  to  reach  it,  ami  that  both  the  •■unriu.hteous 
and  rii^htoous'  seemed  to  fare  alike,  as  theie  seems 
to  be  no  benefit  from  such  a  passing.  Now.  if  thee 
will  visit  thy  friends  during  this  very  severe  drought, 
thee  may  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  get  pure  spring 
water,  and  mis  it  if  thee  pleases  with  a  lillle  of  the 
"burnins;  liquors,"  havinu;  no  "malt-beer  or  fumi- 
gated cider  '  to  ofl'cr  thee — but  such  as  we  have  on 
Mattoponi  thou  art  heartily  welcome  to,  and  if  ne 
ihould  be  lacking;  in  ^ood  things  for  thy  accommo- 
dation, then  we  will  try  thy  friend  C  s  store.  Thee 
shall  also  have  thy  water  in  a  "stone  pitcher,"  for 
which  thee  seems  to  have  a  likins;,and  thy  horse  shall 
be  put  to  siveet  hay,  which  will  save  lur  "old  paling." 
I  am  pleased  with  thy  publication,  and  trouble  thee 
with  this  to  let  thee  know  if,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  thee,  that  however  inattentive  we  may  be, 
yet,  peihaps,  we  are  not  more  so  than  thy  Iriends 
are  in  many  other  sections  of  tiiy  country — nay.  il 
thee  had  laid  ihy  scene  somewhere  on  the  svuih  side 
of  the  Patuient,  say  about  H.  C"**"  where  thou 
niayest  be  well  acquainted,  it  nii:;bt  have  been  more 
appropriate.  Though  thou  must  be  assured  1  am 
graliiied  with  thy  publication — it  amuses,  and  at 
tjie  same  lime  may  correct  evil  habits  where  they 
•xist. 

Thy  friend, 

A  Pl.^kter. 

N.  B.  The  drousht  is  excessive,  and  our  crops 
have  a  miserable  appearance,  though  not  .so  bad  as 
in  the  year  181(5,  when  the  spots  v.ere  so  frequent 
ly  seen  iu  the  sun,«ti(/  frnst  every  mouth  througli.  the 
Jii/rt/zicr,  which  may  be  mentioned  to  W  Howard. 


MORTAR  OF  POTATOES. 
By  J^I.  Cadet  de  Vuux. 
In  a  courtyard  there  was  a  wall,  the  part  of  which 
nearest  the  n'ound  had  been  repaired  ten  times,  so 
that  the  mason  hesitated  to  repair  it  any  more,  when 
I  proposed  to  him  to  mix  boiled  potatoes  with  his 
plaster.  Let  me  confess  it;  he  laughed  in  my  face, 
au<l  shrugged  his  shouUlcrs.  However,  I  went  to 
the  hoi^s  trouich,  took  out  some  boiled  potatoes, 
and  put  about  a  pouml  into  the  mason's  trough.  The 
epair  was  comi>li;ted,  and  the  wall  has  remained  in 
;o<)d  condition  for  several  years,  olUring  the  follow- 
mg  phenomenon,  viz. — It  retains  its  solidity,  not- 
withstanding the  clHorescence  on  the  surface  of  salt- 
petre, which  is  found  crystalizcd.  The  result  natu- 
rally led  me  to  mix  boiled  potatoes  in  the  composi 
tirm"  of  the  coat  of  plaster,  and  still  more  of  argilla- 
ceous earth;  which  has  perfectly  succeeded  on  a 
shed  in  a  garden,  which  is  exposed  to  every  wind, 
anil  the  sides  of  which  are  composed  only  of  hurdles, 
covered  over  with  a  mixture  of  argillaceous  earth 
and  boiled  |)0tatoe3. 

If  these  particulars  could  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  country,  their  wretched 
hovels  would  become  habitations  dry  withinside,  and 
consequently  healthy. 


NEW  VERTICAL  KILNS. 

J.  .Jones,  respectfully  sohcits  the  attention  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  corn  trade,  to  his  Vertical 
Kilns  for  drying  grain,  by  which  perfect  s\\eetness 
and  ecpiality  of  drying  is  ensured;  nearly  all  the  la- 
bour is  saved,  as  the  grain  continues  in  slow  motion 
during  the  whole  time  it  is  drying,  and  regularly  dis- 
charges itself;  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  small, 
and  tl.e  Kiln,  though  occupying  very  little  space, 
will  dry  on  an  average,  nearly  one  hundred  quarters 
per  day,  or  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  any 
required  extent. — Applications,  addressed  (post  free) 
J.  Jones,  150,  High  Holborn,  London,  will  meet 
immediate  attention.  [t^nglish  paper. 


XUEZSC^XiIiAZffSOVS. 


'How  has  a  Planter  fallen  in'o  the  mistake  of  treat- 
ing as  coming  from  us,  what  appears  on  the  very  lace 
of  it  as  addressed  to  u*?  Our  correspondent  probalily 
thmi,;ht  it  necessary  to  take  some  location,  some  ^ruu.iJ 
to  stand  upon,  while  he  tuld  his  stury;  but  in  describing 
a  too  prevaient  oustoai,  meant,  we  dare  say,  no  personal 
application.  ISut  we,  too,  prufuss  to  know  sniiiethin^ 
of  llicse  Ma'lop'uii  iioys,  and  ijone  know  het'er  tlnn 
they  lu  what  eon  .ists  the  ^nail  things  of  this  life.  We 
should  be  afraid,  however,  nowithslanding  the  kind  iu 
vitalion  of  our  friend,  to  be  caught  amongst  them  iu 
lliLSe  d  ig  dajs — 

*• W'liilc  angi-y  Sirius  stieds 

A   feverisli  Iniul  tlil'nu^h  lie.-  still  5^u!pll  of  kir;" 

when  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  so  stroni;ly 
•iijoined  by  pruoei.ee  and  the  doet.ir.  They  w  ii!d 
lead  us  to  forget  her,  by  (heir  hospitality;  liy  teiiipiJi- 
tions  of  tverv  sort  No!  no!  we  will  go  and  Ijeat  up 
their  winUr  iiuarters. 

"I'ale  l.uiiiKi'  vv II, ter  loves  the  o:ei»erous  ba-ifd, 
T  lie  iiieul  more  cipimis  .'uiil  i!ie  waemer  fure; 
And  l.ii.gs  wit'i  ■.lit  »uoJ  auu  old  wi.ic  to  clieer 
Hia  nuaki.ig  licait,"  [Eu. 


SUMACH.— RHUS. 

JWUurul  order,  DumusiB-  A  genus  of  tlie  Pentandria 

3V(g;/i«a  class. 

"Net  a  flowf  r 

Bu'  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  slain 
f  If  his  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  haiiuy  ndours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  ihoir  eyes  with  nectar,  and  ineiudes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  \vh;ch  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth." 
[Ol  all  the  shrubs  that  variegate  and  beautify  om 
fields,  ther'-  are  few  more  beautiful  than  the  Sumach 
growing  in  its  natural  luxuriance.     We  have  often 
been  surprised  that  gentlemen  who  go  to  so  much 
expense   to   ornament    their    lawns    and    pleasure 
grounds  with  costly  exotics,  should  leave  this  exqui- 
site  shrub  to  liveand  die  neglected,  in  obscurity. 
The  br  I'iches  are  clean  and  polislied,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  unst  delicate  colour  and  figure,  with  which 
the   ber.ies  form  a  striking  and  beiutil'ul  contrast. 
It  has.  lor  the  sake  of  ornament  and  cleanliness  eve 
ry  tiling  to  recommend  it;  but  that  it  is  not  a  costly 
stranger,   expensive  to  purchase,   and  more  expen- 
sive to  keep.     Hut  lhou,i;h  slighted  as  a  native  plant 
we  apprehend  the   .Sumach  will  come  to  be  prized 
as  an  object  of  value  for  cultivation.     Its  spontane- 
ous and  luMiriant  growth  iu  a  great  portion  of  the 
COiinlry,  indicates  the  congeniality  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  its  production;   and  in   the  .Vuicrican  Far- 
mer of  the  i-'d  ult,  it  is  state<l  by  Mr.  Foley,  Post 
Master  at  Assumption,  in   Lomsia.ia,  tfiat  "it  grows 
hen;   very  lir.je,  and  I   presume  as  our  climate  is 
somovliat  siinilaj-  to  Sicily,  the  quality  must  be  near- 


ly the  same,  if  gathered  and  cuhmI  at  the  proper 
season.  I  therefore  have  to  reipicst  you  to  instruct 
me,  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  the  best  iiuiniicr  of 
cvriitn;  it — and  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you,  I  shall 
follow  your  ii:s1ructions,  and  forward  inimcdiately 
such  a  quantity  as  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
judge  of  its  value." 

'I'bis  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner,  having  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  New  York  Statesman,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Editor  of  that  paper  has  politely  communicated 
the  following  instructions.] 

Sumach. — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  John  Foley, 
Esq.  of  Louisiana,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  as  to  the  jiroper  time  for  gathering, 
ami  best  manner  of  preparing  Sumach  for  market, 
one  of  our  correspondents  has  enabled  us  to  furnish 
the  following  information. 

The  branches  of  the  American  Sumach,  for  dye- 
ing and  tanning,  should  be  gathered,  on  or  about 
the  20th  of  July,  when  the  plant  is  in  its  milky  state, 
and  must  not  be  exposed  to  rain  or  dew,  but  ilried 
under  sheds.  W'hen  tliorou;;hly  dried  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  threshed  upon  the  barn  floor,  in  the  same 
manner  as  grain,  and  the  threshing  sifted  through  a 
riddle,  same  as  grain,  then  packed  in  sacks,  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  sent  to  market.  The  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  this  valuable  material  consists  in  its  being 
gathered  in  the  proper  season,  preserved  free  from 
the  sun.  from  all  dampness,  and  also  in  the  fineness 
of  the  threshing.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  after  sather- 
ing,  will  extract  the  colour,  and  dampness  injures 
its  dyeing  and  tanninsr  qualities.  The  more  bright, 
green,  and  fresh  il  appears,  the  more  ready  the  sale, 
t  the  best  market  price. 

[Of  the  history  of  the  Sumach,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Philips:] 

The  name  of  Sumach  for  this  shrub  is  the  same 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  Arabs.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Vo-os  rlius,  and  rlwus,  from  the  verb 
rheo,  I  run.  or  flow,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
root,  which  spreads  itself  to  a  great  distance,  send- 
ing up  numerous  suckers  The  Latins  folloxved  the 
Greek  name  of  this  plant;  but  as  its  seed  was  an- 
ciently used  for  seasoning  meat  instead  of  salt,  it 
was  called  Rhus  Obsonionm*.  and  Rhus  Coriaria, 
from  its  use  in  dressing  of  leather,  and  for  which 
purpose  its  branches  are  still  in  great  demand  among 
the  Turks  for  tanning  their  Morocco  leather.  The 
elm  leaved  sumach,  rkus  coriaria.  grows  naturally  in 
India ,  Syria ,  about  Aleppo  and  Rama,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  also  near  Algiers  in 
Africa. 

Dr.  Turner  says,  in  bis  Herbal  of  1568.  "the  Su- 
mach groweth  in  no  place  of  England,  or  Germa- 
nye,  that  ever  I  sawe,  but  I  have  sene  it  in  Italy,  a 
little  from  Bononye,  in  the  mounte  Appennine."  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  cnltivab'd  in  this 
country  previous  to  1597,  as  Ijerard  mentions  it  in 
his  Herbal  of  that  year;  and  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  bot.inic  garden  at  Oxford,  it  appears  to  have 
been  planted  there  before  the  ye.ir  1048. 

The  llowers  of  this  species  of  sumach  grow  in 
loose  paniculcs  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  each  pa- 
uicule  being  composed  of  several  thick  spikes  of 
llowers  sitting  close  to  the  footstalks;  they  are  of  a 
whitish  herliaceous  colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but 
seldom  if  ever  ripeu  their  seeds  in  Ensrlaiid. 

The  Virginian  sumach,  rhus  typhinuui,  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  as  its  n  iine  imports.  Parkinsoa 
is  the  oldest  author  who  notices  it  in  this  country: 
he  tells  us.  in  Ifii!),  that  it  was  then  "only  kept  as  a 
rarity  and  ornament  to  a  gi-rden  and  orchard."  This 
s[)ecies  of  sumach   was  formerly  called   the  Stag's 


•  *  The  Tripoli  merchants  still  find  sale  for  the  seeds 
of  Ihis  sti.uo  at  .\leppii,  wliere  tiejy  are  in  coinuion  use 
there  at  meals  to  provoke  an  appetite,  being  gruuuU  into 
j)Owdcr  as  we  grind  mustard  ieed. 
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horn  tree,  from  the  branches  being  shaped  like  those 
of  the  stag's-liorn,  and  hke  them  covered  "itli  a  solt 
velvet  like  down,  which,  both  in  colour  and  texture, 
resemble  that  of  a  young  stag's-horn. 

The  leaves  are  long,  and  elegantly  pinnated  with 
six  or  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  which  hang  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  The 
shrub  grows  froii  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
therefore  should  fill  a  middle  station  in  the  shrubbe 
ry,  between  tall  evergreens  and  lower  shrubs.  The 
variety  this  plant  affords  in  the  autumn,  by  the  gay 
tints  of  its  foliage,  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
shrub  we  possess,  as.  it  is  sometimes  quite  purple, 
and  at  others  of  a  fine  ;ed,  before  it  changes  to  its 
last  feuillemort  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  that  is 
particularly  handsome  to  look  down  upon. 

This  shrub,  as  well  as  the  elm-leaved  sumach,  is 
used  for  tannins:  leather,  and  the  roots  are  used  in 
medicine  in  Virginia  and  Caiolina. 

The  sumach  sends  up  numerous  suckers,  by  which 
means  it  is  so  easil}-  increased,  that  there  is  little  oc- 
casion to  sow  the  seed  when  once  a  single  plant  is 
obtained.  The  Hortus  Kewensis  notices  eleven  spe- 
cies of  this  plant  that  will  endure  our  winters,  and 
nine  species  that  require  the  green-house,  and  one 
the  stove. 

[Since  the  above  was  sent  to  the  press,  we  find 
the  following  further  notice  of  the  article  from  the 
pen  of  a  certain  JNIr.  Hopson,  unknown  to  us,  but  by 
his  very  useful  writings  under  tbat  name  in  the  New 
York  papers.  This  is  in  fact  the  very  gentleman 
whom  we  had  in  our  mind's  eye,  when  we  requested 
friend  Prentiss  to  publish  Mr.  Foley's  im|uiries.  It 
was  a  bait  at  which  we  were  sure  he  would  bite. 
Many  of  his  communications  on  the  subject  of  prac- 
tical manufactures,  and  the  useful  arts,  may  have 
unfortunately  for  us  and  our  readers,  escaped  us; 
such  as  we  have  seen  wc  have  uniformly  transplant- 
ed to  the  American  Farmer.  We  must  regret  that 
we  cannot  reckon  him  amongst  our  own  correspon- 
dents, chielly  because  some  of  his  writings  in  other 
channels  may  escape  us,  for  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  copying  whatever  we  see  that  is  gjod,  being  much 
better  pleased  to  get  a  good  article  at  second  hand 
than  an  original  one  of  inferior  merit.] 

From  the  jYew-Tork  StaSesman. 

I  observe,  from  an  extract  in  your  paper,  that  a 
Mr.  Foley,  of  Louisiana,  is  desirous  of  having  some 
information  relative  to  the  shrub  called  sumach.  It 
is  an  anicle  which  has  come  under  my  notice  for 
many  jears,  as  a  dealer  and  as  a  dyer.  The  con- 
sumption of  sumach  in  this  country  is  already  con- 
siderable, and  is  much  increasing.  It  is  used  by  the 
dyer,  and  for  tanning  of  leather;  and  Turkey  leather 
is  all  tanned  with  this  shrub. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  information  on  the  pro- 
per time  of  gathering  the  shrub,  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  collect  any  instructions  relative  to  it  from  works 
published  on  the  subject.  I  should  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  proper  time  would  be  vvhen  the  annual 
shoots  arrive  at  their  full  degree  of  foliage.  I  should 
deem  the  most  important  fact  to  the  cultivator  to  be 
the  obtaining  of  the  right  species,  for  the  varieties 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  only  one  appears  to 
be  cultivated  on  the  European  continent  for  the  use 
of  the  dyer  and  tanner.  When  the  right  kind  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  shoots  gathered  and  well  dri- 
ed, it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  Eu- 
ropean value,  that  it  should  be  ground  to  a  fine 
powder. 

There  are  several  species  of  sumach  in  this  coun- 
try. The  rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved;  the  rhtis  p^la- 
hrmn,  called  scarlet  sumach,  from  the  colour  oi'  its 
acid  berries — the  rhus  tyhbmin,  called  ^'irginia  su- 
maeb — tb.^  rhus  copuUiuum,  or  the  lentiseus  leaved 
sumach,  &c. 

'.1.  iinis  colh.m,  or  Venice  sumach,  is  also  an 
important  article  in  dying.  It  is  commonly  called 
young  fustic,  the  stem  and  trunk  of  the  shrub,  and 


the  root,  are  bought  and  employed  for  dying  an 
orange  yellow.  Tlie  leaves  and  sialk,  when  bruised, 
have  an  aromatic  but  pungent  and  acid  scent. 

The  sumach  called  Sicily  apd  Malaga,  are  the  most 
sought  after,  and  produces  the  greatest  price.  It 
looks  much  yellower  when  ground  than  the  Ameri- 
can, and  \vorks  more  powerfully.  It  is  the  rhus  cori- 
cria,  which  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  yet 
the  American  is  very  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
Spain  and  Sicily.  It  is  aftogether  prob.ible  that  the 
deficiency  in  the  American  sumach  arises  from  their 
gathering  from  the  wrong  species,  from  the  mode  of 
cultivating  it,  from  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  from 
having  been  grown  in  too  northerly  a  climate.  I 
should  consider  that  Louisiana  would  be  admirably 
calculated  for  raising  it.  It  is  diligently  cultivated 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  shoots  are  cut  down 
to  the  roots  every  year,  then  dried,  that  they  may  be 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mill. 

As  the  cultivation  of  sumach  is  become  important 
from  its  great  consumption,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  collect  the  following  botanic  description,  that  no 
mistake  may  be  made  by  our  patriotic  cultivators. 

Coriana — elm-leaved  sumach — leaves  pennate; 
leaflets  oval,  bluntly  serrated,  downy  beneath;  their 
common  stalk  winged  in  the  upper  part;  flowering 
in  July,  and  retaining  its  dense,  branched,  ample, 
upright  clusters,  of  deep  red,  rough,  coriaceous  ber- 
ries, even  till  winter,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen. 
The  tree  is  of  a  dwarl^  bushy  habit,  with  spreading 
ascending,  round,  downy  branches,  of  a  soft  spongy 
texture.  Leaves  from  eight  inches  to  a  fool  long,  of 
ahofiit  five  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one;  paler, 
downy,  and  veiny  beneath.  Flowers  greenish,  each 
with  a  large  hoary  germen,  which  becomes  a  glo- 
bular, crimson,  hair  berry,  the  size  of  an  elder  ber- 
ry. The  taste  o(  this  fruit  is  very  acid  and  astrin- 
gent. HOPSON. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  CULTIVATED  PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF  THE  CAROLINAS, 

^3s  they  appeared  to  an  acute  observer,  mm-e  Hum  a 
century  ago. 

Mr.  Skimner,  Ryeland,  ..V.  C.  Jithj  10,  ise5. 

Without  any  preface,  I  intend  giving  you  a  few 
extracts  from  a  very  rare  work,  which  as  it  is  not 
known,  I  will  give  the  title  in  its  full  length:  "The 
History  of  Carolina,  (both  North  and  South.)  con- 
taining the  Exact  Description  and  Natural  History 
of  that  Country,  together  with  the  Present  State 
thereof — and  a  Journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles  tra 
veiled  through  Several  Nations  of  Indians,  giving  a 
particular  account  of  their  Customs,  Manners,  t:c. 
by  John  Lawson,  Gent.  Surveyor  General  of  North 
Carolina. —  Printed  in  London,  for  T.  Warner,  at 
the  Black  boy.  Paternoster  Row,  1718." 

The  extract,  or  extracts,  relate  to  the  natural 
grape  vines,  at  that  time  seen  by  Mr.  Lawson  in  the 
woods  of  North  Carolina,  I  presume,  as  he  lived  in 
that  state,  near  the  town  of  Bath.  He  says  (p.  1 12,1 
"As  for  that  noble  vetcetable  the  vine,  without  doubt 
it  may,  in  this  country,  be  improved  and  brought  to 
the  same  perfection  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  the  same 
latitude  in  Europe,  since  the  chiefest  part  of  this 
country  is  a  deep,  rich  black  mould,  which  is  up  to 
wards  the  freshes  and  heads  of  our  rivers,  being 
very  rich,  and  mixed  with  flint-pebbles  and  other 
stones;  and  this  sort  of  soil  is  -..pproved  of  (by  all 
knowing  gardeners  and  vignerons,)  as  a  proppr 
earth,  in  which  the  grape  chiefly  delights:  and  what 
seems  to  give  a  farther  confirmation  liereof,  is,  that 
the  largest  vines  that  were  ever  discovered  to  grow 
wild,  are  found  in  those  parts,  oftentimes  in  such 
plenty,  and  arc  so  interwoven  with  one  another  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  between  them.  Moreover, 
in  these  freshes  towards  the  bills,  the  vines  are 
above  five  times  bigger  than  those  generally  with 


us,  who  ..re  seated  in  the  front  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, adjoining  to  the  salts.  Of  the  w  ild  vines,  which 
are  most  of  them  great  bearers,  some  wine  has  been 
made,  which  I  drank  of  It  was  very  stron",  and 
wlII  relisht;  but  what  detains  tbem  all  from  offer- 
ing it  in  great  qu-ntities  is,  they  add,  that  this 
grape  has  a  large  stone  and  a  thick  skin,  and  conse- 
quently yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  wiiie.  Some 
essays  of  this  nature  have  been  made  by  that  hon. 
knight.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnso:i,  of  South  Carolina, 
who,  as  I  am  informed,  has  rejected  ell  e  ol'c  tmes, 
and  makes  his  wine  from  the  natural  black  grapr  of 
Carolina,  by  grafting  it  upon  its  own  .•-tock.  What 
improvement  this  may  arise  to,  I  cannot  tell;  but  in 
other  species,  I  own  grif.ing  and  imbiirlding  yields 
speedy  fruit,  though  I  never  found  that  it  "made 
tliem  better." 

So  much  for  vines:  in  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  speaking  of  the  natural  history  of  the  opos- 
sum, he  says,  (p.  1'20,)  "the  female  doubtless  breeds 
her  young  at  her  teats;  for  I  have  seen  them  stick 
fast  tliereto  when  they  have  been  no  largi  r  than  a 
raspberry,  and  seemingly  inanimate.  She  has  a 
paunch,  or  fabe  belly,  wherein  she  cairi  sherynnng 
after  they  are  from  those  teats,  until  tbey  can  shift 
for  themselves.  Their  food  is  roots,  poultry  or  wild 
fowl;  they  have  no  hair  on  their  tails,  but  a  sort  of 
a  scale  or  hard  crust,  as  the  heaver.':  have.  If  a  cat 
has  nine  lives,  this  creature  surely  has  nineteen — 
fir  if  you  break  every  bone  in  iheir  skin  and  '^ash 
their  skull,  leaving  them  for  dead,  you  may  come 
an  hour  after  and  they  will  be  t,one  quite  away,  or 
perhaps  you  may  meet  thorn  creeping  away.  They 
are  a  very  stupid  cre.tiure,  utterly  ne.;lo.  ting  their 
safety.  They  are  most  like  rats  of  any  thing. 
1  have,  of  necessity,  in  the  ii'ilderness.  eaten  of  them; 
their  flesh  is  white  and  well  tasted,  but  their  ugly 
tails  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  that  fare.  They 
climb  trees,  as  racoons.  Their  fur  is  not  esteem- 
ed nor  used,  save  that  the  Indians  spin  it  into  gir- 
dles and  garters." 

On  page  1G3,  on  the  natural  and  cultivated  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  at  that  period,  viz.  170G — 
"But  waving  this  subject  till  some  other  opportuni- 
ty, I  shall  now  give  you  some  observations  in  gene- 
ral concerning  Carolina:  which  are,  first,  thai  it  lies 
as  convenient  for  trade  as  any  of  the  plantations  in 
America;  thst  we  have  plenty  of  pitch,  tar,  skins 
of  deer  and  beeves,  furs,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  Indian 
grain,  sundry  sorts  of  jjulse,  turpentine,  rosin,  masts, 
yards,  planks  and  board,  staves  and  lumber:  timber 
of  many  common  sorts,  fit  for  any  uses;  hemp,  flax, 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides, 
vvhaleboue  and  oil;  wax,  cheese,  butler,  &.c.  Be- 
sides drugs,  dyes,  fruit,  silk,  cotton.,  in.ligo,  oil  and 
wi'ne,  that  we  need  not  doubt  of  as  soon  as  we  m^ke 
a  regular  essay.  'J'he  country  being  adorned  with 
pleasant  me.adows,  rivers,  mountains,  hills  and  rich 
pastures,  and  blessed  with  wholesome,  line  air, 
rispecially  a  little  backwards  from  tlie  sea,  ivhere 
the  'wild  beasts'  inhabit,  none  of  which  are  vora- 
cious." 

"There  cannot  be  a  richer  soil;  no  place  abound- 
ing more  in  flesh  and  fowl,  both  tiild  and  tmne,  be- 
sides fish,  fruit.  gTMin,  cider  and  many  other  plea- 
sant lii|uor>;  together  with  several  other  nectssaiics 
for  ti/e  and  trade  that  are  daily  found  out,  as  new 
discoveries  are  made.  The  stone  and  gout  seldom 
trouble  us;  the  consumption  we  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to,  no  place  afVording  a  better  remedy  for  that 
distemper  than  Carolina."  , 

Thus  we  learn  from  one  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  country  in  its  earliest  settlement,  how 
wonderfully  it  was,  and  is  blest,  by  the  hands  of 
Providence. 

Lawson  was  here  in  iTOfi,  and  was  employed  in 
the  capacity  of  a  surveyor;  and  therefore  much 
among  the  Indians  He  was  killed  by  the  Tuska- 
loras,  on  the  Neuse  river. 

The  >vork  is  exceedingly  rare;  I  wish  you  had  it. 


No.  21.— Vol.  7.] 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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as  it  throws  much   light  on  the  natural  history  of 
our  country,  particularly  the  '•Cariiliiius." 

Yours,  A  Constant  Reader. 


nal,  oiiuinal  cost,  tH)0;  present  value, /■I,6(I0;  annual 
dividend,  M30,  anil  honus.  Coventry  canal,  original 
cost,  (iOfl;  present  value  n,340;  annual  dividend  /44, 
and  bonus. 
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QUANTITY  OF  BLOOD  IN  ANIMALS. 

Those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject  must 
be  surprised  at  the  qviantity  of  blood  whieii  passes 
through  the  heart  of  any  moderately  sized  animal 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  man,  the 
quantity  of  blood  exisluig  in  tlie  bjdy  at  any  given 
nil  ment,  is  probably  from  .^0  to  10  pints.  Of  these 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  about  three  table  spoonsful 
ar.  sent  out  at  every  stroke,  which  multiplied  into 
7;)  (the  averaijc  rale  of  the  pulse,)  jjive  tlJ.5  oun- 
ces, or  seven  pints  in  a  minute — i.  c  420  pints,  or 
2.5!  uallo.iS  in  an  hour,  and  12tiO  gallons — i.  e.  near- 
ly '-  I  hogsheads  in  a  day.  Now,  if  we  recollect 
that  the  whale  is  said  to  send  from  its  heart,  at  each 
stroke,  15  Rallons,  the  imagination  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  asgiegate  oi  the  qjantity  that  must  pass 
through  the  lieart  of  that  animal  in  24  hours.  It  is 
a  general  law,  that  the  pulse  of  the  larger  animal  is 
slower  than  that  of  liie  smaller;  but  even  if  we  put 
tlie  pulse  of  tlie  whale  so  low  as  twenty  in  the  mi- 
nute, the  quantity  circulated  through  the  heart,  cal- 
culated at  15  gallons  for  each  pulsation,  will  be 
4J2,000  gallons — equal  to  8000  hogshe.ids  in  twen- 
ty four  hours.  The  consideration  of  this  amazing 
quantity  is,  however,  a  subject  of  nit-re  empty  won- 
der, if  not  accompanied  witli  the  reflection,  that,  in 
order  to  produce  the  aggregate  amount,  the  heart 
is  kept  in  constant  motion;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
incessantly  be;'.ting,  as  it  is  termed,  or  throwing  out 
the  blood  into  the  arteries,  from  the  iirst  pi-riod  of 
our  existence  to  the  moment  of  our  death,  without 
any  sensation  of  fatigue,  or  even  without  conscious- 
ness, excepting  under  occasional  corporeal  or  men- 
tal agitation.  [Dr.  KM,  Edin.  Phil.  Journal. 


Wacn  the  present  Archbisho])  of  Canterbury  was 
first  made  a  bishop,  it  was  of  course  supposed  to  be 
through  the  noble  family  to  whom  he  is  related,  and 
partiiiil.irly  at  the  request  of  the  beautiful  Duchess. 
The  following  lines  were  written  on  the  occasion: — 

"Old  poets  tell,  how  could  it  be.> 
Tliat  Kfniis  rose  from  out  the  sea; 
But  modern  times  more  wonders  show — 
The  see  from  I'euus  rises  now." 


JLSCITSS. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  12,  1825. 


NATURAL  LIFE  OF  TREES. 

There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  full 
age  or  natural  life  of  trees.  The  few  following 
stances  will  show  the  length  of  time  which  trees 
have  been  known  to  exist.  Mr.  Galyne  and  others, 
imagii  e  that  from  300  to  400  years  form  the  natu 
ral  life  of  the  oak  tree.  An  oak  was  felled  in  Apr  1 
1791,  in  the  park  of  Sir  John  Rushout,  bart.,  at 
Northwick,  near  Blackley,  Worcestershire,  En 
land,  judged  to  be  about  300  years  old.  It  was 
perfectly  sound;  contained  C34  cubical  feet  of  tim 
ber  in  the  trunk,  and  the  arms  were  estimated  at 
200  feet  more.  In  Mr.  Gilpin's  work  on  forest 
scenery,  there  is  an  account  of  oak  trees  in  the 
New  F'orest,  which  had  marks  of  existence  before 
the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  tree  in  the  same 
forest,  against  which  the  arrow  of  Sir  Wm.  Tyrrel 
glanced,  and  killed  King  William  Rufus,  remains 
still  a  tree,  though  much  mutilated.  In  Mr.  Robt. 
Low's  "View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Nottingham- 
shire," several  trees  are  said  to  have  been  lately 
felled  in  Sherwood  Forest,  which  were  found  to 
have  cut  in  them  I.  R.  or  In.  R  (Rex.)  and  some 
had  a  crown  over  the  letters.  Mr.  Mc'iVdliam,  in 
his  "Essay  on  Dry-rot,"  goes  still  farther:  he  says, 
that  many  trees  might  be  mentioned  in  this  and 
other  countries,  which  bear  sullicient  testimony  of 
their  being  far  above  1000  years  old;  and  he  gives 
reasons  for  believing,  that  several  trees  now  exist 
above  three  thousand  years  old ! 


to  keep  off  the  bee  miller. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

After  trjingthe  remedy  against  the  bee  miller; 
recommcmled  in  j'our  Journal,  Vol.  5,  No.  6,  am 
various  others,  all,  of  which  proved  ineffectual,  I 
had  recourse  to  mercurial  oiiitnicnt;  and  (his  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  if  it  be  applied  early  in  the  spring, 
as  the  lly  makes  its  appearance,  and  renewed  once 
or  twice  during  the  season,  will  entirely  expel  Ihem. 
It  is  not  a  costly  article,  and  with  a  little  trouble 
can  be  made  by  any  family.  It  is  necessary  to  re 
mark,  that  the  hive  should  be  tight,  smooth,  and  le- 
vel, at  the  bottom;  the  bench  on  which  it  rests,  must 
be  planed  and  made  to  tit  it  nicely.  After  the  hive 
is  placed  where  you  design  it  to  remain,  mark  it 
around,  and  then  remove  it  a  little,  until  you  spread 
on  a  thin  coat  with  a  case  knife,  all  around  the 
thickness  of  the  plank  your  hive  is  made  of,  except 
just  where  the  bees  will  enter,  it  is  then  ready  to 
place  again  where  it  may  rest  secure,  but  it  will  be 
best  to  examine  occasionallj',  and  to  keep  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive  clean,  until  late  in  the  season,  when 
the  bees  will  occupy  it  and  guard  its  entrance  during 
the  night,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  at  that  time 
the  egg  is  deposited. 

Y'^ours,  very  respectfully, 

ROBT.  C.  STEPTOE 


communicated. 

A  PRACTICAL  WESTioN — To  Candidates  fuT  the  next 

Legislature. 

The  patronage  of  the  state  has  been  given  in  a 
tbousand  forms  to  every  particular  interest,  and  the 
more  isolated  and  particular,  the  more  apt  have 
been  all  applications  to  succeed  before  the  Legis- 
lature; but  what  has  been  done  for  the  plmigh? 

It  will  be  proposed  at  the  next  session  to  give, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  lotteries,  or  some  other  fund, 
the  sum  of  only  ^J 1 00  for  each  county,  on  the  follow- 
ing plan  and  principles. 

In  premiums,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Maryland 
Aarieultural  Societies  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Shores,  for  the  best  crops  and  the  best  manufac- 
tures, from  each  county  respectively.  If  there  be 
no  competition  from  a  county,  then  the  sum  allotted 
to  it  to  be  reserved  or  to  go  into  the  general  funds 
of  the  Society.  The  law  to  be  limited  to  live  years, 
to  (ry  its  effects. 

This  is  the  rough  outline  of  the  system,     ^ylll 
you  or  will  you  not  support  it?  that  is  (he  question. 
A  Friend  nf  the  Plough. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumber  seeds  should  be  steeped  for  two  days 
in  milk  and  honey  before  they  are  set,  to  make  the 
fruit  sweeter  and  pleasanter.  PHny  says,  to  make  a 
delicate  sallad  of  cucumbers,  boil  them  first,  then 
peel  them  from  the  rind,  and  serve  them  up  with  oil, 
vinegar  and  honey.  Columella  has  recorded  a  vari- 
ety of  wonderful  stories  respecting  the  garden  cu- 
cumber; and  some  English  authors  of  great  celebri- 
ty, have  stated  that  when  a  cucumber  vine  is  grow- 
ing, if  you  set  a  pot  of  water,  about  live  or  six  inch- 
es distance  from  it,  it  will  shoot  so  much  in  twenty- 
four  hours  as  to  touch  it;  but  that  it  will  shrink  from 
oil  and  turn  fairly  away  from  it. 


The  following  statement  will  show  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  canal  propirl)'.  Old  Birming- 
ha:n  Canal,  original  cost  p'-r  share,  (140;  present 
value,  12,840;  annual  dividend,  (100.— Stafford  and 
Worcester  canal,  original  cost,  lUO;  present  value, 
(960;  annual  dividend,  HO.    Trent  and  Mersey  Ca 


TETTER  WORM. 

After  I  had  the  tetter  nearly  twenty  years  on 
my  hand,  and  had  used  dollars  wortii  of  celebrated 
tetter  oi.itment,  which  took  off  (he  skin  repeatedly 
without  effecting  a  cure,  a  friend  advised  me  to  ob- 
tain some  Blood  Roat  (called  also  Red  Root,  Indian 
Paint,  Slc.)  to  slice  it  in  vinegar  and  afterwards  wash 
the  place  atfe  ted,  with  the  liquid.  I  did  so,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  dry  scurf  was  removed,  and  my  dis- 
eased hand  appeared  whole  as  the  other. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  perfect  cure  was 
so  speedily  accom()lished  by  this  simple  remedy — 
but  as  nearly  two  years  have  past  without  the  least 
appearance  of  its  r.tur.i;  I  need  no  longer  doubt  (iie 
fact:  and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  wish  the  value 
of  the  Red  Root  lo  be  more  generally  known. 


Cattle  Show. — The  Dorchester  Agricultural 
Society  will  hold  their  first  cattle  show  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  Thursday  and  J'riday,  the  lOth  and  11th 
days  of  November  next. 

Premiums  will  be  given  in  appropriate  pieces  of 
silver  plate,  for  horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  imple- 
ments of  industry,  ploughing  matches,  family  manu- 
factures, butter,  crops,  and  fermented  liquors.  The 
general  regulations  will  be  the  same  as  at  our  exhi- 
bitions. 

A  most  laudable  and  beneficial  spirit  has  been 
thus  manifested  by  the  farmers  of  that  enlightened 
and  hospitable  county,  who  have  in  the  fulness  of 
their  zeal  and  the  soundness  of  their  discretion,  af- 
forded, exclusively,  the  means  of  making  this  pub- 
lic display  of  their  actual  agricultural  condition.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  commence- 
ment, extraordinary  excellence  in  any  branch  of  hus- 
bandry; but  to  the  work  of  improvement,  in  agricul- 
ture no  less  than  in  morals,  it  is  often  expedient  to 
discover  our  defects  and  our  faults.  Presumptuous 
and  irreclaimable  are  they  who  maintain  that  they 
have  nothing  to  learn;  or,  as  cur  correspondent  on 
the  first  page  more  elegantly  expresses  the  same 
thought — '-The  buoy  is  sometimes  as  important  to 
the  mariner,  in  show  ing  him  where  he  ought  not  to 
go,  as  is  the  pilot,  at  another,  in  directing  him  where 
he  may."  We  should  be  glad  to  see  an  agricul- 
tural exhibition  got  up  in  every  county  of  the  state, 
and  the  preiiiinm  objects  and  products  of  each  coun- 
ty contending  for  the  palm  of  excellence  at  the  slate 
exhibitions  here  and  at  Easton.  But  what  hope  can 
be  formed  of  general  improvement,  where  the  law- 
givers of  a  state  essentkiUy  agricuHural,  deem  the 
interests  and  the  dignity  of  agriculture  unworthy  of 
legislation;  nay,  where  the  people,  the  planters  and 
farmers  of  the  state,  in  choosing  their  delegates, 
only  ask — who  will  you  turn  out?  who  will  j-ou  put 
in?  but  never  inquire  what  broad  foundation  they 
are  going  to  lay  in  the  lavs  (J  the  state,  for  the  more 
profitable  employment  of  its  natural  resources — Its 
susceptibility  of  raising  sheep — its  improvement  by 
canals,  by  better  systems  for  making  new  roads  and 
repairing  old  ones — for  preserving  timber  by  con- 
fining hogs,  which  under  any  circumstances  is  real 
economy.  Sic.  &c. 


[We  find  it  impossible  to  make  room  for  all  the 
handbills  of  Agricultural  Exhibitions.  If  sreat  res- 
pect for  the  parties  generally,  and  particular  person- 
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al  rp°ard  for  those  chii'll^  instrumental  in  eellir:^  up 
the  Alhcmarle  Exiiibilion.  could  swerve  us   Ironj  tlu- 
line  of  impartiality,  \vc  should  insert  their  handbill 
in  extciim  ] 

|C?="The  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle,  will 
hold  an  exhibition  and   fair  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments,  live  stock,  and    don.estic    manufactures,  in 
Charlottesville  and  its  vicinity  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday  the  Sth  and  yih   days   of  November  next, 
(18'35)  and  offer  the  following  premiums  to  be  then 
and  tiiere  awarded. 

Agricultural  Imphmcnts — For  the  best  plouph  to 
be  tested  by  actual  trial,  simplicity  of  construction, 
efficiency  of  performance,  and  facility  of  draft  to  be 
considered,         -         -         -         -         -         -        ijjlO 

The  best  constructed  wheat  fan,         -         -        10 
The  best  straw  cutter,  -         -        -         -     5 

The  best  constructed  wheat  cradle,  -  5 

Persons  from  any  state  may  become  competitors 
for  premiums  offered  for  Agricultural  Implements, 
and  the  munvfaciiircrs  cf  Ploughs  in  ]iiirticular,  are 
invited  to  offer  their  productions  for  trial.  Those 
offered  for  live  .stock  shall  be  coniined  exclusively  to 
members  of  the  society,  who  shall  either  have  bred 
or  owned  the  animal  otTered  at  least  four  months  im- 
mediatelj'  preceding  the  exhibition — and  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  breeding  animals  shall  give 
a  pledge  not  to  remove  them  beyond  the  precincts  ol 
the  society  for  the  next  ensuing  twelve  months. 

Premiums  for  domestic  manufactures  shall  be  con- 
fined to  persons  living  within  the  precincts  of  the 
society,  (that  is  to  say,  in  some  county  ol  the  state, 
in  which  a  inember  or  members  reside.)  which  must 
have  been  wrought  in  their  families.  Iii  every  ea.'^e 
where  the  judges  shall  think  the  article  offered  for 
premium  is  unworthy  of  distinction,  the  right  of  re- 
jecting is  reserved;  and  in  every  case  they  \vill  re- 
quire such  evidence  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  es- 
tablish the  claim. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

P.  MINOR,  Secy. 


The  Ekie  Cakal. — It  is  asserted  in  the  Albany 
Argus,  that  the  excavation  at  the  Mountain  Ridge, 
stupendous  as  the  labour  has  been,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted; and  that  the  entire  Erie  canal,  Iroin  Buffalo 
to  the  Albany  basin,  «ill  be  finished,  aiid  an  unin- 
terrupted navigation  opened,  in  all  the  month  of 
September.  The  Black  Rock  Harbour  will  be  com- 
[ikted,  probably,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Harrishmg  Convention  on   Infci-nal  Improvement 
Our  paper  was  ready  for  the  press  when  we  re- 
ceived from  a  member  of  the  Hurrisburg  Conven- 
tion, a  sketch  of  their  proceedings,  too  late,  we  re- 
gret, for  insertion  in  this  number 


cora:sxz!RciA.Zj  secord. 
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!>EK1',  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Oeorsia  Upland. .  .  . 
COTT(»N  Y.'VKN^No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
C..\^DLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live,  .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .   . 
FLOIIR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna, cuperfi. 

FLAX,    

F.NPOWDER,  Balli 
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WHOLESALE. I 


The  Virginia  University  gives,  as  we  under- 
stand, every  promise  of  accomplishing  the  high  and 
valuable  purposes  contemplated  by  its  founders  — 
Great  harmony  exists  amongst  the  students,  w  ho  ex- 
ceed already  one  hundred  in  number,  and  are  said 
to  be  remarkably  studious  and  decorous  in  their 
habits.  Between  them  and  tl'.eir  Preceptors  there 
exists  that  degree  of  confidence  and  esteem  which 
is  the  sure  guarantee  of  honourable  success  to  both 
parties.  It  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  add,  from 
a  source  to  be  relied  on,  that  the  di>tinguished  scho- 
lars, who  were  induced,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  an 
admiration  of  our  p(ditical  institutions,  and  by  the 
renown  to  be  acquired  in  giving  repute  to  a  great 
republican  school,  to  relinquish  stations  in  establish- 
ed seminaries  in  Euro|)e,  are  perfectly  well  satisfi- 
ed with  their  situation  and  prospects.  They  have, 
like  true  philosoj)lieis,  adapted  IIk mselves  at  once 
to  the  manners  of  our  country,  and  have  entered 
most  earnestly  into  the  views  ol'  the  eminent  citi- 
zens, acting  as  Rector  and  Visiters. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  American  Farmer, 
we  shall  record  the  "Enactments  for  constituting, 
governing  and  conducting  the  University;"  for  we 
look  upon  the  cause  of  education  as  connected  with 
every  interest. 


Liverpool.  June  ai. 

Sales  of  Cotton  from  the  18th  to  'ilst  inclusive 
1190  bales  Upland,  at  13*  to  16—280  Orleans  144 
to  15i— 'iOI  Alabama  13  to  131d. 

June  22. — Our  Cotton  market  continues  in  a  verv- 
dull  state,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in 

the  price,  in  consequence,  in  a  great  measure,  of' '^''^'^'  '"dian  Corn, 
the  public  sale  last  week,  which  went  off  verv  bad- 
ly. The  traders  seem  quite  as  unwilling  to  buy 
now  as  they  did  before  the  sale.  If  the  crop  should 
not  exceed  500,000  bales  from  the  U.  States,  prices 
may  recover — all  depends  upon  that. 

A  letter  from  Liverpool  of  the  2.'5d  June,  says: 

"Since  writing  yesterd.iy,  the  demand  for  cotton  has 
sprung  up.  Uplands  are  now  about  i  higher  than 
thej'  were  yesterd.iy." 


ToEACco. — Common  tobacco  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties is  ^aid  to  bring  a  better  price  than  it  has  done 
these  five  or  six  j'ears  As  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  what  has  come  in  (or  inspection, tlie  last  year's 
crop  will  fall  short  by  several  thousand  hoirsheads, 
and  the  present  drought  will  much  atlect  the  grow- 
ing crop — the  pro.-^pect  of  a  good  price  for  what 
will  be  made,  fhereibre.is  thought  to  be  very  good. 

The  following  have  been  mentioned  to  us  as 
amongst  recent  sales: 

Notley  Young,  Esq..  of  Prince  George's  county. 
•■Jl  hogsheads.  21  good  10  second,  sold  at  j-Sanil  >i.5. 

S.  Owings,  Esq.,  of  Holland's  island,  lower  part 
of  Anne  Arundel,  sold  17  hhds.  of  conmion  tobacco 
at  f!  round.  Y.  D.  Hance,  Esq.,  of  Calvert  coun- 
ty, sold  one  hhd.  red  spangled  for  "jlC  per  hundred 

Inspections  in  the  three  state  warehouses  for  the 
last  week,  37(i  hhds. 

Wheat. — Since  our  la.st  a  very  beautiful  crop  of 
blue  straw  wheat  has  been  sent  into  our  market  by 
Col.  John  JNIercer,  of  W'est  River.  It  sold  for  91 
cents  per  bushel,  but  must  not  be  taken  as  the  stard 
ard  price,  unless  by  those  who  can  send  crops  got 
out  by  machinery,  perfectly  clean,  and  weighing 
sixty-four  to  the  bushel,  Baltimore  weight' 


W'ooLnitiJVew  England. — From  a  much  respect- 
ed and  judicious  correspondent  at  South  Adley, 
Massachusetts,  we  derive  the  information,  that  from 
75  to  SO  cents  have  been  paid  for  the  shearing  of 
several  larse  (locks  of  full  blood  merino  sheep,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  this  summer — the  wool  washed 
on  the  back  and  put  up  clean;  in  which  state  it  ave- 1 


SALE  POSTPONED. 

Tlie  sale  of  Mill  Brook  Farm,  Halifax  county,  N.  C, 
as  advertised  in  No.  9  of  the  present  vol..  to  tale  place 
■n  the  4lh  of  this  month,  is  postponed  till  the  8th  day 
of  November  i.eKt,  Hhen  it  will  positively  be  sold,  un- 
less previously  disposed  of  by  pi  ivate  contract. 
.^ttgusl,  182».  ISAAC  HILLIARD. 
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Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler 

do.      Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Kye, 

Bar'ey, 

Clofer  Seed,  Ked    .  . 
Riita  Baga  Seed,  .  .  , 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wnrtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans   White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LAUD, 

LE\TI1ER,  Soal,   best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MEAT,,  Corn,  kiin  dried, 

NAILS,  s,7:nd 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Liii'Joed 

PORK     Baltimore  Mess, 

d,>  Prime,  .  .  . 

PL.^STER,  cargo  price, 

POT.*  TOES, 

RICr    fresh 

SOAP   Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown,    . 

WHl-iKF.Y,  Isl  proof,    . 
PEACHBRANPV,4thpr 
APP'  E  BKANTV,  1st  pr 
sue -'.RS,  Havana  V\hite 
lo.        Brown,  ,  . 

L( '   siana, 

L(  >.(, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginirer,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  rbes,  .... 
Ground  .\lum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

WINES.  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.         Sicily,  .  , 

Lisbon, 

J  Claret, 

Port,  (irst  qualitv,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  fidl  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 
.Common,  Country,    . 
Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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rages  from  3  to  3i  pounds  per  fleece     Seventy  cents  1  ^j-  j,,^  carolinas,  as  thpy  appeared  more  than  a  eentn 
was  paid  for  one  lot  ol  -loO()  of  wool  of  high  grade;  ^ry  a?o_Qu3.,tity  of  Blood  in  Animals— Natural  '  ife  of 

50  to  CO  cents  (or  i  to  i  merino,  washed  on  the  back  i  Tree, — Recipes Communiealinn Fdlt.-ri.^l     Cattle 

and  cleared  of  tags,  dirt,  &c.  1  Shows,  6cc.,  ixc ^Advertisement— Prices  Current, 
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A&s.icuL'i'URe;. 


'■vo  distinct  species,  and  think  only  of  the  liu:iiro 

I  ijiKtHties  of  the  liorsc  which  are  vvantini;  in  hin>, 

"^     ~~~  ~"  I     ■'!  (hat  lie  ouijlrt  nut  to  have;  for  he  pdssf.sses 

PRIZE  ESSAY.  I    Hjse  of  more  intrinsic   value,  which  the  supreme 

[The  Premium  of  a  silver  ciip,  of  thirty  dallars  value, '  Author  of  nature  has  denied  to  hotli  of  his  parents, 

ofltrcd  by  KoBtRT  Oliver,  Es(|.,  to  the  author  of  the  I     There  are  few  suliiects  of  aninialod  nature  that 

best  essay  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Mnii;,  aud  iisMiavo  eiiKai^-ftd  the  attention  of  the   most  eminent 

value  for  the  general  purposes  of  a?ricullino,  in  com-|  ,,,:t>iralists,  more  than  the   (jenus  Eqitm,  to  which 

parison  with  horses,  was  auartieil  by  a  coMiinittee  ap-,,],,.  \^„yf,^  ;t„j  ass.  with  their  hijhrUl  otisprinu-,  are 

pointed  by  the  Tnistees  of  the  Marjlantl  ,\-riculturaiLs,i  n„cd.      LiuamiS,  with   a  view   to  estahlish,  by 

Society,  to  the  author  of  the  following  L.ssay:]    •    .        ^^.„,  arjrum.^nts,  his  doctrine  or  theory  of  the  sexmd 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  .MULE,        \^'j>.tem  o{  plants,  which  Si,ultanzani  had  atteuipte.l 

With  the  view  of  jn-omoUns;  an  Imiirr,:rment0the:*<y  overturn,  illustrated  their  ;;eneration  by  pursuing; 

breed;  and  of'demmislruliHc:  the  utility  nf  emptoy-j  the  cliain  of  nalu/e  from  the  animal  to  the  veiceta 


mir  liim  us  a  sitbsiilute  for  the  horse,  in  the  labmtrs 
of  husbandry,  canals,  S,-c. 

Bv  Samuel  Wvli.vs  Pomf.roy. 

(' O;)fii(oii  is  the  queen  of  the  world;  it  ^ives  motion 

to  the  springs  and  direction  to  the  wheels  of  power." 

John  (^nincy  ,Sdaitts. 

"Knowledge  is  power." — Bacon. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  Til.  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  his  subjects  were  prohibited  by  a 
severe  edict,  from  wearing;  flapped  hats  lind  long 
cloaks;  which  caused  an  insurrection  that  obliged 
him  to  flee  from  Madrid,  alter  witnessina;  the  mas 


h!e  kingdom;  and  has  taken  prominent  examples 
rioui  the  two  dill'erent  productions  of  mules.  He 
■lys,  "from  the  mare  and  male  ass  proceeils  the 
mule,  properly  so  called,  which  in  its  nature,  thai 
is,  in  its  m -dullary  substance,  nervous  system,  and 
(vhat  Malpighi  calls  the  keel,  {cariiui,)  bottom  in 
sportsmen's  languaije,  is  latent  in,  and  derived  from 
the  mare.  But  in  its  cortical  substance  and  out- 
ward form,  in  its  mane  and  tail,  resembles  the  ass 
Between  the  female  ass  and  the  horse,  the  other  kind 
of  mule  is  engendered,  whose  nature  or  medullary 
substance,  resembles  that  of  the  ass;  but  its  out- 
ward form  and  cortical  structure,  or  vascular  sj's- 


sacre  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  his  Walloon  gaards;  |  tern,  that  of  the  horse 

The  latter  kind  was  called  Hiarnis  by  the  ancients; 
hence   the  modern  name  Hinny. 


and  might  have  terminated  in  a  revolution,  but  for 
a  speedy  revocation  of  the  edict  and  banishmeot  of 
his  ministers.  An  eminent  writer  introduces  the 
history  of  the  occurrence,  by  observinij,  that  "it  is 
easier  to  conquer  half  the  world  than  to  subdue  a 
single  prejudice  or  errour,  most 'nations  havine  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  those  habitudes  which 
they  derive  from  their  ancestors,  that  seemed  to 
come  along  with  them  into  the  world,  and  witji 
which  they  were  nursed  and  brought  up." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  by  many  quite  as  vi- 
sionary or  absurd,  to  attempt  an  introduction  o' 
the  mule  as  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  for  the  P'"'- 
poses  of  a^rriculture  and  hackney  employment'.  '  ' 
»vas  the  project  of  the  Spanish  monarch  lor  cou^ 
pelling  his  subjects  to  wear  the  French  codutne,  to 
the  exclusion  of  one  they  had  been  so  long  acrus- 
tomed  to  look  upon  "as  a  distinction  which  w»>  the 
birth-right  of  every  true  Spaniard;"  and,  as  v^'  may 
suppose,  so  congenial  to  the  indolent  ha'its  for 
which  that  nation  had  long  been  proverbia- 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  ar-  serious 
though  I  trust  in  this  age  of  improvemcit,  not  in- 
surmountable impediments — for  we  haveto  conibat 
not  only  hereditary  prejudices,  or,  to  speak  uiore 
correctly,  such  as  have  proceeded  fro'i  a  dclieien- 
cy  of  means  and  want  of  knowledge  to  develope 
the  valuable  properties  and  to  subdie  propensities 
of  a  contrary  character  in  tliis  hybril  race,  but  we 
are  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  s^me  species  of 
pride  which  the  Spaniards  manifei^ed  in  regard  to 
their  costume,  founded  on  the  eithusiastic,  I  may 
almost  say  superstitious,  attachraint  to  the  hor^^e 

It  is  believed  that  a  vast  potion  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  I  may  with  propriety  add  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  from  whom  w!  have  derived  some 
inveterate  prejudices  as  well  a  those  illustrious  ex- 
amples that  have  had  such  apowerful  influence  in 
leading  our  country  to  the  hi;h  destinies  tliat  aivait 
her,  do  not  consider  that  a  nule,  especially  a  ivell 
bred  one,  would  be  in  himslf  and  in  their  view, 
one  of  the  best  formed  and  most  distinguished  of 
animals,  if  they  had  never  se;n  a  horse; — they  must 
admit,  however,  th,at  he  hods  the  second  rink  iti- 
stead  of  the  first — and  it  s  principally  from  this 
cireumstan  e  that  so  little  ittention  has  been  pai  I 
to  him  in  both  countries.  Comparison  is  the  chid' 
cause  of  his  degradation— they  look  at  and  giv 

thejr  opinions  not  of  hi.«elf,  but  comparativel,  ,  ^,^^  „^  -Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,"  by 
with  tue  horse  Ihey  seen  not  aw.are  that  he  is  A  gi,  ^,j,^^,,,^,  Linn^eus-read  before  the  Imperial  Acadc- 
•muJc— that  he  has  all  the  juahties  of  his  nalunt,^,  ,ny  ^i:  Sciences  at  Si.  Petersbiir-h,  Sept  6,  1760  and 
tlie  gifts  attached  to  the  lOnncctin j  and  filial  link  (jfi  which  obtained  the  premium  of  one  hundred  ducat 
ga — VOL. 


They  were  not 
held  in  much  estimation  by  the  Romans,  according 
to  Pliny,  who  describes  them  as  diiticult  to  manage, 
and  so  slow  that  little  service  ceuld  be  derived  Iroui 
them.     Bujj'on.  has  noticed  this  animal,  which  he 
says  "is  smaller  than  the  mule,  as  it  preserves  the 
diminutive  stature  of  the  ass."     Hinnys  were  sel- 
dom propagated;  but  it  is  said  that  a  number  have 
litely  been  bred  in  Spain,  probably  in  consequence 
cf  the  destruction  of  mares  in  the  peninsular  war, 
raid  are  represented  of  good  size  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  mule;  that  is,  they  resemble  the  horse 
[•H'l'-h  more.     I  undcrst and  a   tijw   have   been  bred 
upon  the   Spanish  .Main,  no  doubt  from  a  simih-.r 
cause  that  led  to  the  system  in  Spain;  and  if  my  in- 
ibrmation  is  correct,  some  have  been  recently  ship- 
ped to  the  West  India  islands,  but  are  by  no  means 
esteemed  so  hardy,  or  valuable  for  service,  as  mules. 
Notwithstanding  mules  have  a  disposition  to  pro- 
pagate, there  have  been  but  two  or  three  well  au- 
thenticated instances  recorded  of  their  having  bred; 
and  those  productions  were  considered  monsters. 
Buffon  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  on  the 
subject;  and  although  he  admits  that  it  is  possible 
for  both  males  and  females  to  propagate,  he  is  con- 
fident that  their  parents  are  of  a  species  distinct 
from  each  other.     He  says  "the  ass  is  not  a  horse 
degenerated,"  as  some  had  supposed,  "he  is  nei- 
ther a  stranger,  an  intruder,  nor  a  bastard — he  has, 
like  other  animals,  his  family,  his  species,  and  his 
rank;  his  blood  is  pure  and  untainted,  and  although 
his  race  is  less  noble,  yet  it  is  equally  good,  equally 
ancient  as  that  of  the  horse."     This  profound  na- 
turalist continues  a  very  minute  and  eloquent  com- 
parison between  the  horse  and  the  ass — some  of  his 
expressions  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  apply  to  the 
mule  and  the  horse  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

It  may  promote  the  object  in  view  to  enter  ex- 
tensively upon  the  history  of  the  ass;  and  we  com 
mence  with  the  su|)position,  that  wlien  men  became 
so  far  civilized  as  to  have  burde'..s  to  carry,  or  re- 
quired to  be  carried  themselves,  this  animal  was  the 
first  domesticated  for  that  purpose — and  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  those  of  the  least  spirit  and  most 
tractable,  were  put  in  requisition  in  the  first  in- 
stance; when  by  breeding  in  and  in,  without  any 


care  in  tlie  selection  of  sire  or  dam.  became  ht  pro- 
cess  of  time  degenenifed   to  a  very  inferior  urade. 
lie  tXix  ^  it  may,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
ditl'erent  races  of  the  ass  now  exist,  possessing  jiro- 
perties  as  distinct  as  are  found  in  (he  species  ot'cnni'd. 
For  instance,  the  Buclriaii  or  single  hunciied  cai.iel, 
called  tlie  dmmedury,   by   far  the  most   iiuuier<ius 
race,  being  lightly  formed,  exhibits  great  ,aotivity, 
and  is  able  to  traverse  vast  tracts  with  the  speed  of 
a  /t(V/i  mettled  race  house.     The  ./irabian  cainel,  with 
two  protuberances   on    his    back,   is   considerably 
larger,  of  much  stronger  form,  travels  at  a  [lace 
seldom  exceedim;:  three  miles  an  hour,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  conveying  such  burdens,  that  the  Arabs  style 
him,  emphatically,  the  ship  of  the  desert;  yet  tliey 
are  of  the  same  speeics — a  cross    between  them 
breed  and  constitute  another  variety,  which  iiiulti 
ply,  and  according  to  Butlbn,  have  the  most  vigour, 
and  are  preferred  to  all  others. 

Ancient  writers  recognize  three  or  four  distinct 
varieties  of  the  ass.     According  to  the  learned  Dr. 
Harris,  four  different  races  are  indicated  in  the  ori 
ginal  Hebron  scriptures,  viz:   Para,  Chamor,  Jlton, 
and  Orud." 

The  wild  a-<s  (Para.)  was  a  native  of  .irnhia  Th 
serta  and  thuse  couYitries   which   formed  the  great 
Babylonian  empire.     They  are  now  found  in  Snnth- 
ern  Tartary,  m  the  mo^tainous  districts  and  s:ditie 
plains  of  Persia — are  migratory  in  large  herds,  vi 
siting  in  win'>r  the  northern  parts  of  Indiii,  anil  said 
to  be  so  fleet  that  no  horse  can  overtake  them  in 
the  chase.     This  race  are  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  inspired   )>oets  and  prophets;  and  aiVord  shnilien 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  drawn  from  the  do 
mestic  race.     The  sublime  descri|)tion  of  the  for 
mer  in  the  book  of  Job,  exhibits  such  a  contrast, 
that  I  trust  its  insertion  in  this  place  will  not  be 
deemed  improper: 
"Who  from  the  forest  ass  his  collar  broke, 
And  mariUM,^/-,ed  his  shoulders  from  the  yoke.' 
Wild  tenant  of  tlis  waste,  I  sent  him  there 
Anunj  the  siii-!ib»,  to  breathe  in  freedom's  air. 
.Swift  a-  »■■>  -•  -arr  in  his  speed  he  flies; 
Sees  from  aiar  the  smoky  c'dy  rise; 
Scorns  the  throng'd  street,  where  slavery  drags  her 

.'oad, 
The  loud  voic'd  driver  and  his  urging  goad: 
Where  e'er  the  mountain  waves  its  lofty  wood, 
A  boundless  range,  he  seeks  his  verdant  food." 

ScotCs  Version. 
AVe  find,  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  sacred 
history,  the  common  domestic  ass  (Chamor,)  was 
employed  in  all  the  menial  labours  of  a  patriarch- 
al family,  while  a  nobler  and  more  estimable  ;tni-' 
mal  (Jton,)  was  destined  to  carry  the  patriarchs, 
the  well  born;  and  those  on  whom  i-iarks  of  dislinc- 
tion  were  to  be  conferred.  Tiiey  constituted  an 
important  item  in  a  schedule  of  the  pastoral  wealth 
of  those  times;  of  course,  attracted  particular  at- 
tention and  care  D,/>iiV/,  we  are  told,  liad  an  offi- 
cer, apparently  of  high  dignify,  a|)pointed  expressly 
to  superintend  his  stud  of  high  bred  asses,  or  .4to- 
noih. 

There  was  another  race  that  has  hcen  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  by  Tiieophraslm,  whom  Pliny 
quotes,  which  they  denoniiiiaied  the  xoUd  mules  th,al 
bred  (hemi  onos,)  and  were  found  in  Cappidocia  and 
Africa.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  this  is 
the  Hcmionus,  or  wild  mule  of  the  Mjugalian  'Tar- 
tars, so  p:irlicularly  descrilied  by  professor  Pallnsi 
and  that  it  is  not  a  hybrid,  but  actu;illy  of  the  spc- 


*  See  the  "Natural  flistory  of  the  Bible,  by  Th-ad- 
deus  Mason  Harris,  D.  !>.,  I  vol.  Svo.,  Wells  &  Lilly, 
Boston."  A  work  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
those  renders  of  the  sacred  volume,  who  are  ilesji-oHa 
to  be  better  ac(piainleil  with  reany  allusions  to  subjects 
of  natural  history,  founded  on  their  nature,  habits,  and 
characteristic  qualities,  developing  bcauliful  similics. 
which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed — ;in>l  cnablinff 
them  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  propriety  of  suet 
allusions. 
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oies  of  ass  reseniblin;!;  a  mule.     'Ihi-i  racf  is  iiieiiti 
fied  kj  Dr.  Harris  with  the  Onul  of  scriptme. 

The  ivild  ass  of  Northern  and  WestiTii  Africa, 
whose  flesh  was  so  much  admired  by  tlic  Roman 
epicures,  may,  I  beUeve,  be  ranked  as  another  dis- 
tinct race.  Adanson,  a  French  naturahst,  who  vi- 
sited the  river  Senegal  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  describes  those  brought  from  the  interior  by 
the  Moors,  as  so  essentially  different  from  any  he 
had  seen  in  Europe,  (probably  those  of  Spain,  Sa- 
voy, or  parts  of  Franco  adjoining,)  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty he  could  recognize  them  to  be  the  same  spe 
cies — neither  do  they  answer  the  description  of  the 
wild  ass  of  ^siu,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
But  his  account  of  them  corresponds  with  the  di- 
miiiulii:e  domestic  race  introduced  from  Africa, par- 
ticularly those  from  Seneg-ul  and  the  Cape  dc  Verd 
islands;  and  from  which  the  small  race  now  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  countrj',  may  with  great  probabili- 
ty claim  their  orisjin. 

The  Ai-ahinn  ass,  like  the  horse  of  that  country, 
is  considered  as  the  most  estimable  of  his  species — 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  concluding;  that  he 
is  descended  from  the  Hebrew  Jllon,  so  hiifhly  va- 
hied  by  Abraham  and  by  the  patriarchs,  judges  and 
kings,  at  subsequent  periods  of  sacred  history;  and 
that  the  same  race  has  bawi  preserved  in  the  an- 
cient land  of  Uz,  in  somtWegree  of  purity  to  the 
present  time.  Indeed,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
on  the  subject,  if  we  admit  the  fact,  that  the  ha- 
bits, manners  and  pursuits  of  the  descendants  of 
Ishmacl  have  continued,  with  scarcely  an  iota  of  va- 
viation,  from  the  day  they  took  rank  among  the  na- 
lions  of  the  earth.  The  position  is  grcativ  strength- 
ened by  the  information  I  received  some  years  since 
from  an  intelligent  traveller  of  undoubted  veracity, 
who  had  visited  Aruhia  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  peninsula  to  J^hjcha;  and  on  the  eastei'n,  as  far 
:ts  the  motith  of  the  Tigris,  ye  represented  the 
superior  race  of  asses  of  that  cotntry*s  mo^t  beau- 
tiful— of  perfect  symmetry,  grea*  sphii*.  activity  and 
vigour.  He  had  seen  those  that'roirid  iiot  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  four  or  Jive  'Dicnannd  dollars — 
an  enormous  price,  considering  the  vahio  of  money 
among  those  people.*  I  understand  from  him,  that 
the  Arabs  were  as  tenacious  of  preserving  the 
pediri'ee  of  their  horses,  as  the  most  carei'ul  breeder 
for  the  turf  in  England — and  not  less  so  of  their 
nsscs.  The  descent  of  some  of  them  fhey  trace  to 
those  in  the  train  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  when 
she  visited  Solomon — as  they  also  do  that  of  their 
Iwrses  to  the  numerous  stud  of  that  wise  and  gallant 
king. 

Dr.  Harris  supposes  the  mid  ass  (Para.)  to  be  the 
Onager  of  the  ancients;  and  that  the  Aton  was  of  a 
different  kind.  Mj'  impressions  coincide  with  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  divine — but  may  not  \\  riters 
of  different  periods  have  confounded  the  wild  ass 
with  the  Aton  in  their  representations  of  the  Ona- 
ger? for  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  Mrni  was 
of  the  most  improved  breed  known,  produced  from 
crosses  of  a  choice  selection  of  the  domestic,  the 
wild  ass,  and  the  Hcmionus.  or  wild  mule — which 
last  professor  Pallas  recommends  to  complete  the 
perfection  of  the  species.  This  supposition  is  sup- 
ported by  Btiffon,  who  infers  as  a  certain  fact,  that 
by  a  cross  of  the  remotest  of  different  races  of  the 
ass,  the  most  beautiful  productions  are  obtained. 

Mules  were  in  use  and  highly  esteemed  at  a  re- 
mote period  of  antiquity;  and  are  mentioned  in 
scripture  as  of  importance  in  the  equipage  of  prin- 
ces. Herodotus,  who  is  styled  the  fulher  of  profane 
history,  frequently  speaks  of  them;  and  it  is  known 


»  J^eihuhr  remarks,  "there  are  two  sorts  of  asses 
In  Arariia:  the  smaller,  or  lazy  ass,  as  little  valued  there 
as  in  Europe;  and  a  large  "and  high  spirited  breed, 
which  are  greatly  valued,  and  .sell  atavery  high  price; 
I  preferred  Ihom  to  horse'^."  See  Neibulir'i  travels  in 
Arabia. 


that  they  were  introduced  in  the  ehuriot  races  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  seventieth  Olympiad, 
about  live  hundred  years  before  Christ.  '1  he  Ro 
mans  well  knew  their  value  Pliny  informs  us,  from 
Varro,  that  Q.  Axivs,  a  Roman  senator,  paid  four 
hundred  thousand  sersterces,  upwards  of  thirteen 
thousand  dolhrs,  for  a  male  ass,  for  the  propa'^atiou 
of  mules.  And  he  says  further,  that  the  profit  of  a 
female  ass  in  breeding  stock  for  the  same  purpose, 
was  estimated  in  Cclteheria,  now  the  kingdom  oi 
Valencia  in  Spain,  at  a  hke  sum.  We  may  infer 
from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  and  in  Plutarch  s  life  of 
Marius.  that  mules  were  generally  employed  to 
transport  the  baggage  of  the  Roman  armies;  and 
that  it  is  not  improbable  the  superior  officers  rode 
those  of  a  high  grade,  having  their  horses  led,  ex- 
cept when  they  engaged  an  e«emy.  It  seems  that 
the  dilletanli  ot  Rome  held  them  in  great  estimation; 
as  we  are  informed  that  the  mules  of  JSero  and  Pop- 
pea  were  shod  with  gold  and  silver — not  plates,  as 
iron  shoes  arc  now  formed,  but  the  U'hoie  hoof  en- 
closed. 

Columella,  who  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, pubhshed  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
husbandry  and  economy  of  the  Romans  that  has 
been  handed  do»\  n  to  us,  has  given  very  particular 
directions  for  breeding  asses  and  mules.^  He  was  a 
native  of  Cadiz,  and  owned  estates  in  Spain,  where 
it  ajipears  that  the  finest  mules  were  then  bred. 

As  it  is  Dot  requisite  to  pursue  our  history  of  t\e 
mule  any  farther  among  the  ancients,  we  shall  drop 
their  appellation  oi'  male  and  female  ass,  and  adopt 
the  modern  one  of  Jack  and  Jf.nnet. 

Spain  has  continued  to  support  the  reputation  for 
a  superior  race  of  mules  to  the  present  period;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Arabian  breed  of  Jacks  wiere 
introduced  by  the  Moors,  when  they  held  posses,idn 
of  that  tine  country,  which,  by  crosses,  and  the  ei- 
fects  of  climate  and  soil,  have  formed  two  valuable 
races:  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel.  Tlfc 
Portuguese  race  have  been  generally  considerea  is 
differing  but  little  from  the  Spanish;  those  iio^veveuf,' 
that  have  come  within  my  view  appear  evideuliy  in 
ferior.  It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  six 
teenth  centur}',  that  coaches  were  used  in  Fran.;e, 
before  which,  it  is  said,  the  nobles  rode  to  cuuit, 
parliament,  &c.  on  mules  that  were  brought  trom  th.- 
vicinity  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  They  were  usu- 
ally black,  of  large  size,  well  made,  and  mostly  bretl 
from  fine  Spanish  metres.  Savoy  has  long  been  not- 
ed for  an  e.^icellent  breed  of  mules.  None  very  ex- 
traordinary arc  Ujund  in  Italy,  those  used  by  the 
I  elterino,  ?re  strong  and  of  a  respectable  size,  but 
of  a  sluggish  and  debased  spniL  Very  liiile  can  be 
said  of  those  animals  in  Great  hriluin.  Tne  Cath. 
lie  prelates  brought  over  a  number  ot  superb  mules. 
prior  to  the  Rilormation,  (mt  in  the  r;  ign  ol  L.liza- 
hcth  so  little  was  known  of  them,  that  a  writer  jl 
that  period  says, "ill  DevonsI  ire  some  were  produc- 
ed by  a  Jack  brought  from  France,  and  were  A'lioc/i- 
ed  on  the  head  by  the  people,  >\lio  vie\\ed  them  as 
mf'usters.  '  A  superior  race  of  mules  were  bred  id 
Flanders  from  Jacks  iiitroduced  b}'  the  Spanish  nio- 
narclis  while  tl.ey  held  dominion  in  that  couniiy. 
Fifty  of  them  were  bi  >  ught  to  England  by  the  Z-'m.e 
of  Cumberland,  presentf  d  him  by  the  Empress  Queen, 
and  from  their  beautiful  appearance  engaged  tne 
attention  of  a  few  individuals;  but  the  spirit  soon 
subsided.    Notwithstanding  those  who  bred  and  Ubcd 
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to  th^  war  oi  the  revolution,  a  few  Jacks  of  an  ordi- 
nary kind  were  imported-a  small  number  of  mules 
bred;  and  all  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  I  have  re- 
ference to  New  England,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  system  in  the  Middle,  or 
Soulhern  states,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
son.f  valuable  mules  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
farmers  and  planters  for  their  own  use.  Whin  peace 
toiti;  p  ace,  the  i)rice  of  mules  in  the  West  Indies 
ex.1 1  rd  attention  to  the  breeding  of  them,  which  was 
pun.  ipally  confined  to  Connecticut;  and  several  car- 
goe.s  of  the  small  race  of  Jacks  were  imported  from 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  St  Michael's  one  of 
the  Azores.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  exporta- 
Uon  ol  Jacks  from  Spain,  or  any  of  her  colonies, 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  continued  to  be  until  af- 
ter the  Peninsular  war.  There  might  have  been, 
hcwv  e^  er,  a  few  smuggled  from  the  Spanish  part  of 
Hl^panlola  into  Cape  Francois,  and  Irom  thence  in- 
troduced, but  they  were  vastly  inferior  to  the  Spa- 
nish Jacks.  From  this  miserable  stock  a  system  of 
breeding  mules  commenced,  the  best  calculated  to 
deteriorate  any  race  of  animals  that  has  been,  or 
could  be  devised,  since  their  creation.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  Jack  when  about  to  commence  mvlc 
dealer,  made  little  inquiry  concerning  him  but  of  his 
capacity  to  propagate  a  mule.  He  placed  him  in  a 
disirirt  where  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
mans  of  qualities  so  inferior  that  their  cotts  would 
not  compensate  their  ow  ners  for  the  espence  ol  tak- 
ing them  to  a  Iiorse,  and  contracted  to  purchase 
their  mules  at  four  months  old.  Those  are  kept  in 
henis,  with  precarious  shelter  in  w inter,  having  am- 
ple opportunities  afforded  them  to  mature  and  trans- 
fer that  propensity  for  kicking,  which  seems  at  first 
merely  playful,  into  an  habitual  means  of  defence, 
to  be  exercised  when  the  biped  or  any  other  race  of 
animals  approach  them.  In  this  kicking  seminary 
Hicj  remain  two  years,  and  are  then  driven  to  mar- 
KM  At  subseqiient  periods,  a  few  Jacks  of  higher 
¥«a<les  Wiv*".  procured,  i.-.-m  which  a  small  number 
tf'  e^)od  sizeu  luules  wtn  bred,  and  a  few  of  them 
Orok 


Urokt.  The  lir.edof  Jacks  have  son.ewhat  iuipror- 
'^V'^'^  '■'"  '  ''''•'"''^''■*  '"^  "f""-'  located  in  most  of  the 
^e»  Eiis,ii,iiu  states  and  some  [larts  of  New  York. 
oulV  sjsten;  as  above  del..ikd,  with  lew  excep- 
1""^  V*  cc'tinotd;  and  it  is  from  such  a  race  of 
Jacks  Wl  such  a  system  of  breeding  and  manage- 
nrient,tft,t  the  mules  have  been  produced, with  which 
the  larrnVs  and  planters  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  kovthfi,  states,  have  been  supplied  from  J\'ew 
hnglana;\^„[  such  have  furnishee;  a  criterion  for  a 
great  porliy,  of  our  country  nan  to  form  an  estimate 
ot  the  vuluti.nd  properties  of  this  degraded  animal. 
It  aftords  giW  pleasure  to  be  enabl.'d,  for  a  short 
lime  at  lea.A  to  pursue  our  investigations  in  an 
higher  sphere\ 

Several  of  iiV  friends  who  had  viewed  the  Jacks 
and  mules,  at  Amnt  Vernon,  in  the  hfe  ti.me  of  Ge- 
neral \A  asiiin„l\.,,  ;>avp  such  glowing  descriptions 
oi  them,  and  uneVvtanding  that  part  of  that  stock 
was  iiiheriiod  by  Veorict  W.  P  Custis,  Esq.  I  was 
induced  to  aei.lnssV  (eW  queries  to  him  jii  this  sub- 
ject; this  gen  1(  martwiib  his  characteristic  urbanity, 
very  promptly  lurni*.  d  replies,  v  ith  liberty  to  make 
such  use  ol  tlieni  as  Ipleased,  and  I  cannot" do  Oelier 
than  to  transcribe  th™  from  a  letter  received  about 
three  years  -.incc.     j^r.  Custis  observes; 

"The  RoY.tL  GiFT^ind  Knight  of  Malta,'  were 
sent  to  General  ^\  asl^gton  about  tiie  year  1787;— 


them,  were  warm  in  praise  of  tiicir  utility. 

Among  a  voluminous  mass  of  treatises"  m  agricul-  [the  Gift,  with  a  JennU^  a  present  from  the  King  of 
ture  and  rural  economy,  published  in  that  country  i. Spain;  and  said  to  ha\\  been  selected  from  the  roy- 
for  near  a  century  past,  scarce  a  line  ran  be  found  al  stud.  The  kni'rht  believe  was  from  the  Mar- 
devoted  to  the  mule;  except  by  !>»•  .4/;(/c«o;i,  who,  quis  de  la  Fajett-.  ;|id  shipped  from  Marsedles. 
in  his  "Recreations  in  Agriculture,"  has  made  a  few  The  Gift  was  a  hu;;e  |nd  ill  shapen  Jack  near  six- 
juelicious  remarks  on  the  subject.  teen  hands  high,  very  1  rge  head,  ciumsv  limbs,  and 

In  Sir  George  Staunton's  account  of  Lord  Ma-  (0  all  appearance  liitle\alculated  forac'tive  service; 
cartney's  embassy  to  China,  we  are  told  that  mules  he  was  of  a  grey  coloui,  probably  not  vouno-  when 
are  valued  in  that  economical  empire,  at  a  much  imported,  and  died  at  jMiunt  Veriion  bu"^l  little  valu- 
highcr  price  than  horses.    In  our  own  country,  prio'-ed  for  his  mules,  which  were  unwieldy  and  didl 
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The  Knight  was  oi"  a  moderate  size,  c)eun  limbed, 
great  activity,  tlic  fire  and  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  a  dark 
brown,  nearly  black  colour,  while  belly  and  muzzle; 
could  only  be  managed  by  one  groom,  and  tliat  al- 
ways at  considerable  [lersonal  risk,  lie  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  so  infirm  towards  the  last  aa  l« 
require  iijtins;.  He  died  on  luy  estate  in  iSew  Kent, 
in  the  state  ot  Virginia,  about  180J  or  S.  His  mules 
were  all  active,  spirited,  and  servicealjlc;  and  Jroui 
iloiil  mares  attained  cousid.r.ible  size. 

'•General  VVasiiinglon  breJa  favourite  Jack  called 
Co.MPOtND,  from  the  cross  of  .Sfwnish  and  iMaltese. 
The  KniglU  upon  the  imported  Spanish  Jennet. 
'I'his  Jack  was  a  very  superior  animal;  very  long 
bodied,  well  set,  with  all  toe  quahtics  of  the  KniglU, 
and  the  weitjht  of  the  Spanish.  He  was  sire  ol 
some  of  the  finest  mules  at  iMount  Vernon,  and  died 
from  accident.  The  General  bred  mules  irow  b's 
best  coach  mures,  and  found  tlie  value  of  the  mule 
to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  itie  value  of  the  dam. 
Four  mules  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  efleels,  lor  up- 
wards of  »800;  and  two  more  pairs  at  upwards  of 
$400  each  pair;  one  pair  of  these  mules  were  near 
ly  sixteen  hands  hii^li.  The  only  Jacks  1  know  of  at 
present,  of  the  genuine  Mount  Vernon  stock,  are, 
one  sold  by  me  to  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  live  hundred  dollars,  at  two  years  old;  one 
given  by  me  to  V\  illiaiii  Filziiugh,  esq,  oi  ilavens 
worth,  and  one  which  I  believe  is  possessed  by  my 
uncle,  George  Calvert,  esq  of  Riversdale. 

"The  Jack  purchased  by  Jud^ce  Johnson,  I  have 

understood,  has  a  very  high  repulalioa  in  the  south. 

"Lpon  losing  my  groom  (PelerJ  who  was  the  first 

and  last  groom  to  the  JViount  V'ernon  Jacks,  i  parted 

with  my  stock. 

"'I'here  are  many  Jacks  that  have  come  into  the 
country  of  late  years,  but  of  their  value  and  pro- 
perties I  am  unable  to  speak:  though  1  i-ather  pre- 
sume that  they  are  generally  small,  and  only  fitted 
to  !;et  mules  lor  the  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Jig"' 
lands  of  the  south.  Some  very  tine  mules  are  raised 
about  Hagerstiwn,  Maryland,  from  Jacks  ol  tlie  old 
breed;  they  are  bred  from  stout  wagon  males. 

"As  to  my  opinion  ol  the  value  of  mules,  1  shall 
always  appear  extravagant.  I  have  scarce  ?  horse 
on  my  estates  for  agricultural  purposes,  nor  -n  ould  1 
accept  of  one  as  a  gift,  (except  lor  road  tvagons) 
of  which  1  have  no  need,  as  my  property  .ies  upon 
navigable  water.  Nothing  ever  was  s(  good  as 
mules  for  the  uses  of  this,  our  southcn  country; 
they  live  longer,  eat  less,  and  above  al',  are  better 
suited  to  our  slaves,  than  any  other  tuimal  could 
possibly  be:  their  strength,  patient  <ndurance  of 
privation  and  hardships,  slender  pasturage,  e.\po- 
sure — and  in  short,  ail  those  ills  to  -vhicu  animals 
are  subject  where  slaves  are  their  masters,  give  to 
mules  a  decided  preference  in  all  the  agricultural 
states  of  the  south. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  being  trained  to  the  pur- 
poses of  pleasure  carriages.  T'ley  are  often  rid- 
den, and  go  pleasantly,  with  great  surety  of  foot. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  tliat  in  time  they  vmII  gene- 
rally be  used  for  carriages,  and  would  particularly 
suit  mail  coaches;  they  are  \cry  swift,  and  have 
great  durability  in  travelling.' 

The  Kid'gltl  of  Malta,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Custis, 
was  unquestionably-  the  first  Maltese  Jack  cv< 
brought  to  the  Uniteil  States.  The  second  came 
in  the  frigate  Constitution,  on  her  return,  J  lliinK, 
from  her  lirst  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean;  and,  I 
have  understood,  was  sold  in  the  District  ol  dilum 
bia,  or  one  of  the  adjoining  states  Since  Ihut  liuie 
a  number  have  been  iiitioduced  by  otlicers  ol  tue 
71(11)1/  from  MaHa,  and  the  large  Upaiiisli  Lrted  Iroin 
Minorca  and  Majorca.  From  the  Mount  \einon 
and  those  stocks,  some  line  mules  have  been  bred  i 
the  middle  states,  and  probably  larther  souin 


\V  est  Indies  in  my  youth,  by  observing,  on  the  sugar  I  be  obtained:  and  there  lormerly  was  a  superior  race 
plantations,  the  severe  labour  perlurmed  by  mules  in  »</«(/«/«(««,  uhich  it  is  hoped  have  been  preserv- 
in  caiie  mills,  induced  me,  when  I  commenced  farm-  ed.  Crosses  on  one  of  these  breeds  by  the  Arabian 
ing.  to  purchase  the  first  v\  ell  broke  mule  I  could  or  J\7a.'(«»e,  1  consider  indispensable  to  "furnish  a  race 
lii;lit  on;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  so  small  as  to  of  Jacks  for  the  production  of  tiie  most  desirable 


reipiire  a  vehicle  and  harness  constructed  purpose- 
ly lor  him,  his  services  were  found  so  valuable,  and 
the  economy  of  using  those  animals  so  evident,  that 
1  Was  stimulated  to  great  exertions  for  procuring 
se\cr.il  others   of  larger   size;   in  this  I   succeeded, 
alter  great  dilliculty,  to  such  an  extent,  as   to  have 
had  more  labour  performed  by  them  on  farm  and 
road,  for  thirty  years  past,  than  any  person  I  pre- 
sume, in  New  England;  and  every  days  experience 
has  served  to  fortily  my  conviction  of  the  superior 
utihty  of  the  mule  over  the  horse;  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  I  have  proposed  him  as  a  candidate. 
And  it  should  be  considered,  that  those  1  have  used 
vvere  of  an  ordinary  breed,  vastly  inferior  to  such 
as  may  be  easily  produced  in  our  country,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  race  o(  Jacks, 
and  a  proper  system  of  breeding  and  managemenL 
1  he  question  occurs,  how  is  this  to  be  elfected?     1 
will  premise,  that  there  exists  a  strong  analogy  be- 
tween three  varieties  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the 
domestic   ass,  considered  the  most  valuable.     W^e 
have  the  Jlrahiun,  the  hunter,  and  the  stout  cart- 
horse.    There  is  the  heavy  Spanish  Jack,  with  long 
slouching  ears,  which  Mr.  Cusiis  has  described,  that 
answers  to   the  cart  horse;  another  Spanish  breed 
called  the  Andalusian,  with  ears  shorter  and  erect, 
of  tolerable  size,  plenty  of  bone,  active,  more  spi- 
rited, and  answering  to  the  hunter.     'I'hcn  comes 
the  Arabian  Jack,  « ith  ears  always  erect,  of  a  deli 
cate  form,  fine  hmbs,  and  full  of  fire  and  spirit 
Judicious  crosses  from  these  varieties,  will  be  requi- 
site to  produce  such  kind  of  mules  as  may  be  want- 
ed for  general  purposes.     From  the  imall  Jack  of 
African  origin,  with  a  I  st  down  his  back  and  shoul- 
ders, are  bred  a  small  race  of  mules,  by  far  the  most 
hardy  of  any.     VNitli  attention  to  selection  in  breed- 
ing the  Jacks,  with,  perhajjs,  a  dash  of  some  cross  of 
the.  foregoing  descriiition,  a  stock  of  mules  maybe 
produced,  preferable  to  all  others  for  the  light  lands 
and  cotton  culture  of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
To  procure  any  number  of  Arabian  Jacks  from 
their  native  country,  is   hardly  practicable  at  the 
present  time.     Egypt  has  been  celebrated  by  Son- 
nhii   and  other  travellers,  for  superb  Jacks  of  the 
Arabian  breed,  which  probably  has  been  often  im- 
proved  by  those  introduced  by  the  Pilgrims  from 
Mecca,     i  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing them   from  that  country.     There  is,  however, 
no  question  but  the  Maltese  Jacks  are  of  the  Arabian 
race,  more  or  less  degenerated.     The  most  of  those 
brought  to  this  country  that  I  have  seen,  were  se- 
lected on  account  of  their  size,  and  had   been  used 
to  the  draught.    I  should  recommend  the  selection  of 
those  that  are  esteemed  most  suitable  for  the  saddle, 
as  likely  to  possess  greater  purity  oj' blood.    A  Jack 
of  this  kind  was,  a  number  of  years  since,  imported 
fromGibraltar.that  had  been  selected  by  a  British  of- 
ficer at  Malta;  and  very  much  resembled  the  Knight  of 
Malta  dcscrib  d  by  Mr.  Custis.    I  found  upon  a  care- 
ful examination,  that  he  diti'ered  but  little  from  the 
description  1  had  he;ird  and  read  of  the  true  Arabian 
race;  indeed  i  could  uiscover  some  prominent  points 
and  marks,  that  agreed  with  those  lound,  by  profes- 
sor Pallas,  to  tielong  to  the  Hemionus  or  wild  mule 
of  Mong::lia.     From  this  Jack  I  liave  bred  a  stock, 
out  of  a  large  Spanisti  Jennet  of  the  Andalusian  breed, 
that  correspond  very  minutely  with  Mr  Custis's  de- 
scrijjtion  of  Compound  bred  by  General  Washington, 
and  also  a  mule  that  now,  net  three  years  old,  stands 
fifte(-n  hands,  and  has  otlier  p  .iiits  of  great  promise 


mules,  uniting  the  weight  and  bcmc  of  one,  with  the 
siiiril  and  viu:our  of  the  other;  although  their  height 
"ill  iu  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  mares,  yet  if 
sired  by  full  flooded  Maltese  Jacks,  their  limbs  ai-e 
loo  slender  and  their  pasterns  luo  long  for  heavy 
iliaiiglil;  bul  fiir  the  saddle,  especially  from  blood 
mares,  they  are  admirable,  and  out  of  stout  mares 
suitable  for  light  carriages. 

My  attention  has  been  but  lately  directed  to  breed- 
ing mules;  and  those  intended  "only  for  my  own 
use.  The  system  adopted  is  to  halter  them  at  four 
months,  and  have  the  males  emasculated  before  six 
months  old;  which  has  great  influence  on  their  fu- 
ture conduct,  and  is  attended  with  nnuh  less  hazard 
and  trouble,  than  if  dehiyed  until  they  ;ire  one  or  two 
years  old,  as  is  the  general  pra.-liee.  If  they  are 
treated  gently  and  feil  occasionally  out  ef  the  hand, 
with  corn,  piUalMS,  H^c.  they  soon"  become  attached; 
and  when  they  find  that  "every  man  s  hand  is  not 
against  them,"  will  have  no  propensity  to  direct  their 
heels  against  him,  and  soon  forget"  they  have  the 
power.  In  ^vinter  they  should  be  tied  up  in  sep.-.ratc 
stalls,  and  often  rubbed  down,  by  such  treatment 
there  is_not  more  danger  of  ha\ing  a  vicious  mule 
than  a  vicious  horse — and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  a  high  spirited  mule  so  managed  and  well  broke, 
will  not  jeopardize  the  lives  or  hmbs  of  men,  women, 
or  children  by  any  means  so  much  as  a  high  spirited 
horse,  howev/!/  ^vell  ho  may  have  been  trained. 

The  longctity  of  the  mule  has  become  so  prover 
bial,  that  a  purchaser  seldom  inquires  his  age.  P/i- 
mj  gives  an  aceount  of  one,  taken  from  Grecian  his- 
tory, that  was  ,cjg/i<i/  years  old;  and  though  past  la- 
bour foIJoH*"'!  others  that  were  carrying  materials  to 
build    '  ■  '  .   oi  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  seemed 

lo  V  i  tUpm;  which  so  pleased  the  people,  • 

that  they  on: er  (Ml  be  should  have  free  ctii-ess  to  the 
grain  market^  Dr.  Kees  mentions  two  that  were  sc- 
venti/ years  old  in  England.  I  saw  myself  in  the 
West  Indies,' a  mule  perforin  his  task  in  a  cane  mill, 
(hat  his  owner  assured  me  was  forty  years  old.  1 
now  own  a  mare  mule,  twenty-fwe  years  old,  that  1 
have  had  in  con.stant  work  twenty-one  years,  and  can 
discover  no  diniunifion  in  her  powers;  she  has  within 
a  year  past  often  taken  upwards  of  a  ton  weight  in 
a  wagon  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  more  than  five 
miles.  A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  has  own- 
ed a  very  iurge  mule  about  fourteen  years,  that  can- 
not be  less  than  lu'enty-cight  years  old.  He  inform- 
ed me  a  few  days  since,  that  he  could  not  perceive 
the  least  failure  in  him,  and  would  not  exchange  him 
for  any  farm-horse  in  the  country.  And  I  am  just 
nforined,  from  a  source  entitled  to  perfect  confi- 
dence, that  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  and  emi- 
nent agriculturist,  near  Centreville,  on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  .Maryland,  owns  a  mule,  that  is  thirty-Jive 
years  old,  as  capable  of  labour  as  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. 

The  great  Roman  naturalist,  in  one  of  the  most 
beavitiful  passages  of  his  elaborate  history  of  nature, 
observes  that  "</ic  ea///i  is  constantly  teazed  more  to 
furnish  the   luxuries   of   man  than  his   necessities."' 


•y     Such  have  been  the  ravages  of  war  an 
^in  Spain  lor  a  lonj;:  tin 


•  "  t  is  the  earth  that,  like  a  kind  mother,  receives  us 
at  our  tiirih,  and  sustains  us  when  born.  It  is  this  alone, 
of  all  the  elements  around  us,  that  is  never  found  an 
enem)'  to  man.  The  body  of  waters  deluge  him  with 
rains,  oppress  him  with  h.d,  and  drown  him  with  inun- 
dations; the  air  rushes  on  in  storms,  prepares  ihe  tem- 
pest, or  lights  up  the  volcano:  but  the  earth,  gentle  and 
id  aiiarchv  '"dulirent.eversubservieni  tithe  'vaiits  of  man,  spreads 

;,.«             ■'i.'his  walks  with  flowers,  and  his   tahle  with  plenty;  rc- 
ine  race  ol,, ^  ,„,,u  ;„,.. ,  „..,'. „,, ,,  .  r,.  _•''  . 


few  valuable  Maltese  jacks  hav'e  been  imported  inljacL,  that  couiilry'once^iolslsL'd'hVve  become" aU  ' '"',"  o"'nl'''L'-''''''"  V'  '"^  ^T^  cnmrnHvd  to  her  care, 
— I .  ,l:_.  I         .         .  .  •'..    .      '  .  ijci/oiuu  ai     a„d  til  uirn  she  nro.liiees  ilii^  p- ison,  she  stjil  supplies 


'"T>,'*e1!nnr!r;.n.  ..o.»-v»H    „.l..n  „n   ,  .Uif  tn  tl.^fe'  ''''^'''''}-  ,  '>i'  ^^^l'""'^'^  ^""^   probaldy  ,ome  part ,  The  .^,.ud  .16,  though  consl„.U.j  i.asHl  mor.  to  furnish  tlu 
I  he  impressions  received,  wjien  on  a  visit  to  thelof  the  coast  of  Spam  opposite,  llie  large  breed  may  l/uaur«i  of, nan,  ./.on  Ui 


me  al-  a„j  th  ugh  she  proJucesihc  p- ison,  she  stil 

icccssifits,  yet,  even  to  the  latt, 
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We  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  remaik  applied 
with  <rreat  justice  to  tlie  habits  of  the  Romans  in 
the  time  ol"  PUny;  and  F  am  much  mistaken  if  ample 
proofs  cannot  be  adduced,  that  it  Mill  lu^e  none  of 
its  force  or  truth,  at  tliis  present  period,  in  all  north- 
ern climates,  or  any  section  of  tho  I'niled  States 
where  the  horse  is  employed  for  a'j.Ticiilliire  as  well 
as  for  pleasure.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  dis- 
p.^ra^e  this  noble  animal,  on  the  contrary  I  feel  a 
strong  attachment  for  him;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
full  conviction,  that  the  substitution  of  the  mvle,  for 
the  purposes  before  stated,  as  extensively  as  may  be 
ronsistenf  with  the  requisite  production  of  each  spe- 
cies, will  have  the  cft'cct  of  restorinK  the  horse  to  the 
station  from  which  he  has  been  degraded, and  place 
him,  as  in  former  ases,  upon  a  more  dignified  foot- 
ing— an  object  of  oc/cHOic/cdg-cd  luxury;  and  thereby 
introduce  a  more  correct  system  of  breeding  and 
inanaKement,  in  which  our  countrymen  are  so  gene- 
rally deficient,  consequently  more  perfect  animals 
and  such  an  advance  in  the  price  of  them,  that  will 
afford  the  farmer  what  he  is  now  a  stranger  to — such, 
remuneration  as  will  make  his  brand  marcs  a  profi- 
table specie*  of  stocks  And  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
system  will  be  follo^ved  by  an  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  nniks,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  miserable 
race  of  scrub  mares,  which  are  now  consuming  the 
profits  of  agriculture,  shall  become  extinct. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  horse  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  for  an.y  purpose  of  husbandry.     The 
ore  and  ass  drew  the  ])hti<j:h  and  the  viiin.  and  per- 
formed all  kinds  of  drudgery  until  after  the  feudal 
:<yxlcm  was  established  in  Europe;  when  the  nume- 
rous retainers  of  thc/ti/(/n(  lords,  who  held  their  lands 
hy  the  tenure  of  performing  knight's  service,  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  horses 
they  were  obliged  io  keep,  contribute  towards  their 
sui^port  in  the  cultivation.    From  this  time  I  believe, 
wc  inaj-  date,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
cidture.     .Since  that  period,  the  historj  of  Europe  is 
little  else  than  theannalsof  jcar  and. its  preparations; 
and  no  material  for  that  scourge,  except  the  deluded 
liunian  virlims,  seems  more  necessary  than  theViorse; 
accordingly  we  fuid,  that  throughout  the  wholecoun- 
try.  from  the  Rldne  or  the  Seine,  to  beyond  the  Da 
uuhe  and  Vistula,  which  has  been  the  principal  are- 
na, the  system  of  agriculture  has  embraced,  exten- 
sively, the  breeding  of  horses  of  different  grades  and 
forms  adiptcd  to  the  several  uses  in  war.     Indeed 
whole  pKivinces  were  appropriated  almost  exchisive- 
Iv  to  the  rearing  those  anim;;!s  for  disposal  to  the 
diiVercnt  combatants;  and  it  must  be,  obvious,  that 
thiir  general  use  in  husbandry,  at  the  same  time, 
would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.     It  can- 
not he  expected  therefore,  but  tliat  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  who  have  emigrated  to  our  countrj',  should 
bring  with  them  such  strong  predilections  for  the 
horse,  which  have  continued  with  most  of  their  de- 
scendants, especially  in  those  sections  where  com- 
munities of  that  respectable  and  industrious  portion 
of  our  population  have  been  located.    In  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  tlie  causes  which  have  produced  the  effects 
described  en  the  continent,  may  be  added  the  insu- 
lar position   of  the  United  Kingdoms,  vulnerable 
from  numberless  and  distant  points,  the  horse  has 
been  considered,  in  connection  with  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  the  nation,  as  one  of  (he  most  efficient 
means  of  repelling  invasion.     A  circumstance  that 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mcr- 
tvenains  attachment  to  this  animal.     But  identified, 
as  his  services  have  been  for  a  long  period,  with  the 
convenie.uce,  sports,  and  recreations  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  and  the  science  of  hreedine;  and  training 
forming  a  characteristic  ft;aturc,  it  could  not  e.xcLte 
surprise,  if  the  approach  of  that  terrible  spectre, /o- 


she  continues  her  kind  indulgence,  and  when  life  is  over, 
>Le  piously  hides  his  remains  in  her  bosom." 

FiiKT'i  Njltural  History,  Book  ii.  Ca..  63. 


tnine,  should  produce  little  or  no  effect  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number.  And  although  some  ol  tlie  most 
distinguished  characters  in  the  nation,  eminent  for 
their  practical  knowledge  in  rural  economy,  have 
been  for  half  a  century  advocating  the  substitution 
of  the  ox  for  the  |iurposes  of  agriculture,  and  demon- 
strating the  feasibility,  economy,  and  vast  saving  of 
food,  3'et  it  is  said  the  number  of  labouring  oxen 
have  lately  diminished  and  horses  increased.  Five 
MILLIONS  of  the  latter  are  now  su])posed  to  subsist 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  two-lhirds  emi^loyed 
in  husbandry, — consuming,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
the  product  of  tu'etity  millinns  of  highly  cultivated 
acres!  And  what  is  the  consequence?  consumptinn, 
follows  so  close  upon  supply,  that  at  every  season  of 
liarvest,  let  the  preceding  one  he  never  so  abundant, 
fast  sailing  vessels  are  found  in  the  various  ports, 
with  their  anchors  atrip,  to  convey  intelligence  of 
the  result  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  a  surplus  of 
bread  corn  is  grown, — exciting  svich  an  interest  in 
our  own  country,  that  the  farmer  on  the  shores  of 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  may 
be  seen  reading  bulletins  of  British  weather — the  rain 
and  sunshine  of  every  day  in  .iugust  and  the  tvm  fol- 
lowing months — often  within  thirty  days  after  the 
time  of  their  publication  in  London  or  Liverpool. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  in  a  country,  where  an  at- 
tachment to  the  horse  borders  so  nearly  upon  in/«- 
tudtion,  that  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  mule 
as  a  substitute,  would  be  seriously  agitated,  or  en 
gage  scarce  a  momentary  investigation? 

In  no  country  is  the  mule  better  adapted  to  all 
the  purposes  of  husbandry,  for  which  the  horse  is 
used,  than  in  every  section  of  our  own.  And  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  be  able  to  exhibit  a 
calculation  of  the  actual  saving,  Jij  dollars  and  cents, 
by  his  employment;  but,  unfortunately,  no  correct 
data  can  be  had.  And  as  I  consider  such  calcula- 
tions, unless  founded  upon  experimental  facts,  aM 
those  multiplied,  to  be  as  "tinkling  cymbals,"  I  shall 
merely  submit  a  desultory  comparison  between  the 
nnde  and  the  horse,  derived  from  such  facts  as  my 
OHii  experience,  and  information  from  authentic 
sources,  will  justify  the  assumption  cfl 

From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  longe- 
vity of  the  mule,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed, 
that  he  does  not  deteriorate  more  rapidly  after 
twenty  years  of  age  than  the  horse  after  ten,  allow- 
ing the  same  extent  of  work  and  similar  treatment 
to  each.  The  contrast  in  the  mule's  freedom  from 
malady  or  disease,  compared  with  the  horse,  i^not 
less  striking.  Arthur  Young,  during  his  tour  in 
Ireland,  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  had  lost 
several  fine  mules  by  feeding  tliem  on  wheat  straw 
eut.  And  I  have  been  informeil  that  a  mule  dealer, 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  attributed  the 
loss  of  a  number  of  J'oung  mules,  in  a  severe  win- 
ter, >vhen  his  hay  was  exhausted,  to  feeding  them 
exclusively  on  ciit  straw  and  Indian  corn  meal.  In 
no  other  instance  have  I  ever  heard  or  known  of  a 
mule  being  attacked  with  any  disorder  or  complaint, 
except  two  or  thVee  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  caused  by  gross  neglect  in  permitting 
them  to  remain  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  when  in  a 
high  state  of  perspiration  after  severe  labour,  and 
drinking  to  excess  of  cold  water.  From  his  light 
frame  and  more  cautious  movements,  the  mule  is 
less  subject  to  casualties  than  the  horse.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable,  hut  a  former  may  work  the 
same  team  of  mules  above  twenty  years,  and  never 
be  presented  with  a  furriers  bill,  or  find  it  necessa- 
ry to  exercise  the  art  himself 

.Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "Reports  on  the  Agri 
culture  of  Scotland,"  remarks  that  "if  the  whah 
period  of  a  horse's  labour  he  fifteen  years,  tlie  firrt 
six  may  be  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  remainiii; 
nine;  therefore  a  horse  often  years  old,  after  work 
ing  six  years,  may  be  worth  half  his  origin-il  value.' 
He  estimates  the  annual  decline  of  a  horse  to  b. 
equal  to  lifty  per  ceut  on  his  price  every  six  yeat» 


nd  supposes  one  oul  of  twenty-five  that  are  re<'u- 
l.rly  empl-jyed  in  agriculture,  to  die  every  yean 
ponsdtuting  a  charge  of  four  per  cent,  (ler  annum 
for  in.s.ininre  against  diseases  and  accidents.  He 
considers  five  acres  of  land,  of  medium  qualitv,  ne- 
.ary  for  (he  maint>munce  of  each  horse,  and  the 
anr,u:d  expense,  including  harness,  shoeing,  farrie- 
ry, insurance  and  decl'.ne  in  value,  allo'.ving  him  to 
cost  -200,  to  exceed  that  sum  a] >oiit  Jice  per  cent, 
ich  is  the  only  difi'erence  between  the  estimate 
of  Diis  illustrious  and  accurate  agriculturist,  and 
(hat  of  a  respectable  committee  of  (he  Farmers' 
Society  cf  Barnwell  district.  South  Carolina,  who, 
in  a  report  published  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  of 
•23d  of  February  last,  slate,  that  "the  annual  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  horse  is  equal  to  his  v^lue!" 
The  same  committee  also  state,  that  "at  (bur  years 
old  a  horse  will  seldom  sell  for  more  than  the  ex- 
pense of  rearing  him."  That  "the  superiority  of 
the  inide  over  the  horse,  had  long  been  appreciated 
by  some  of  their  most  judicious  planters;  that  twa 
mules  could  be  raised  at  less  expense  than  one 
horse;  that  a  mule  is  fit  for  service  at  an  earlier 
age,  if  of  sufficient  size — will  perform  as  much  la- 
bour, and  if  attended  to  when  first  put  to  work,  his 
gait  and  habits  may  be  formed  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  o;vner."  This  report  may  be  considered  a  most 
valu;ihle  document,  emanating,  as  it  does,  from  en 
lightened  praclical  farmers  and  planters,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  our  country  where  we  may  suppose  a  horse 
can  be  maintained  cheaper  than  in  Maryland  or  any 
state  farther  north. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  small  breed  of  mules  will 
consume  less  in  proportion  to  the  labour  they  are 
capable  of  performing,  than  the  large  race,  but  I 
shall  confine  the  comparison  to  the  latter — those 
that  stand  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to  rising  of  fif- 
teen hands,  and  equal  to  any  labour  that  a  horse  is 
usually  put  to.     From  repeated  experiments,  in  the 
course  of  two  winters,  I  found  that  three  mules  of 
this  description,  that  were  constantly  at  work,  con- 
sumed about  the  same   quantity  of  hay,  and  only 
on«-fourth  the  provender  that  was  given  to  tivo  mid- 
dlinis  sized  coach  horses  moderately  ivorked.     And 
from  xpany  years  attentive  observation,  I  am  led  to 
believfethat  a  large  sized  mule  will  not  require  more 
than  fr(i;n  three  fifths  to  two-thirds  the  food,  to  keep 
him  in  ^od  order,  that  will  be  necessary  for  a  horse 
performiilg  the  same  extent  of  labour.     Although  a 
mule  willVork  and  endure  on  such  mean  and  hard 
fare,  that  ahorse  would  soon  give  out  upon,  he  has 
an  equal  relish  for  that  which  is  good;  and  it  is 
strict  econofiy  to  indulge  him,  for  no  animal  will 
pay  better  foi  ei^tra  keep  by  extra  %vork.     But  if  by 
hard  fare,  or  \jard  \vork,  he  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
two  or  three  Weeks  rest  and  good  keeping  will  put 
him  in  llesh  arid  high  condition  for  labour.     I  have 
witnessed    several    such    examples    with   subjects 
twenty  years  old,  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  a  horse 
at  half  th.-it  age.    The  expense  of  shoeing  a  mule, 
the  year  round,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
Ihird  that  of  a  horse,  his  hoofs  being  harder,  more 
horny,  and  so  slow  in  tlieir  groivth,  the  shoes  re- 
quire no  removal,  and  hold  on  till  worn  out;   and 
the  wear,  from  the  lightness  of  the  animal,  is  much 
less. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  generally  prevalent 
against  the  mule,  that  he  is  "uicious,  stubborn  and 
slow,"  \  can  assert,  that  out  of  about  twenty  that 
have  been  employed  on  1113'  estate  at  dilferent  pe- 
riods during  a  course  of  thirty  years,  aiid  those  pick- 
ed up  chielly  on  account  of  their  size  and  spirit, 
wherever  they  could  be,  found,  f(7;e  only  had  any  vi- 
cious propensities,  a;id  those  might  have  been  sub- 
dued by  proper  man:igeraent  when  young.  I  have 
always  found  them  truer  pullers  and  (jviekcr  travel- 
lers,.y\'iti\  a  load,  than  horses,     Their  vision   and 


heaping  is  much  more  accurate.  I  have  used  them- 
in  my  family  carriage,  in  a  gig,  and  under  the  sad- 
dUi  and  have  acver  known  one  to  start  ot  run  (ranL 
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any  oiijcct  ni-  noise;  ;i  (iiull  in  (he  liinsi-  that  cou-i  (;oiiia;  ciylily  miles  in  tlie  Iwciity-loiir  liours,  in- 
tjnii;illy  causrs  the  niainiins;  and  death  of  numbers  rliidimr  st()|)|ia;;os  and  detontion  at  lucks;  the  rcluyx 
of  liiiman  bein^,s.  The  mule  is  more  steady  in  his  demandim;  liftocn  horses  for  each  uuutkul  day.  If 
drauu;ht,  and  less  likely  to  waste  his  slreL;;tli  than  it  takes  live,  days  for  a  huat  to  he  toweil  from  Lake 
tlic  horse:  hence  mure  suit;il)h;  to  work  with  oa;e»;' Erie  to  the  Hudson,  .scrciiVi/j/cp  horses  wilj  be  re- 
and  as  he  walks  f;!<ter,  will  habituate  them  to  aj  quired.  I  am  not  certain  but  it  may  be  done  in  a 
quiek'T  s^ait.  Hui  lor  none  of  the  purposes  of  a^ri-  little  less  tiTne.  but  as  there  must  abvays  be  super- 
culture  does  his  superiority  appear  more  cons|ncu-  nnmerarics  kept,  we  shall  be  within  bounds  to  es- 
ous  than  plouthin^  nmoni;  crops;  his  feet  being,  liniatc  that  number.  In  the  .same  communication, 
smaller  and  follow  each  other  .so  much  more  In  ai  the  expense  of  each  horse  is  estimated  at  Jljhj  cents 
line,  that   he  seldom   treails   down    the  rid'.;es  orl  per  day,  I  presume  for  subsistence  Od/i/,  without  re 


and  is  more  tliau 
iii;^  this  (Sea  Isl- 


crops.  The  ficility  of  instruetins;  him  to  obey  im- 
plicitly  the  voice  of  his  driver  or  the  plout;bman,is 
astonishius;.  The  best  plnutflied  tilia<;e  larul  1  ever 
saw,  I  h:i  1  e  had  performed  by  tivo  mules  Umdem, 
without  lines  or  driver. 

There  is  one  plausible  objection  often  ur^cd 
asainst  the  mule,  that  "on  deep  soih  and  ilcvp  ruads, 
his  feet  being;  so  much  sm-.dler  than  those  of  the 
horse,  sink  farther  in;"  but  it  should  be  considered 
that  he  can  extricate  thera  with  as  mucli  greater 
facility. 

Few  can  be  is,norant  of  the  capacity  of  the  mule 
to  endure  labour  in  a  temperature  of  heal  that  ^vould 
be  destructive  to  the  horse,  who  h;',\e  any  know- 
ledge of  the  preference  for  him  merely  on  Ihtil  ac- 
count,  in  the  VV^est  Indies,  and  in  the  Southern 
states. 

It  is  full  time  to  bring  our  comparison  to  a  close; 
wliich  I  shall  do  by  assuming  the  position,  that  the 
farmer,  who  substitutes  mrdes  for  horses,  \\\\\  have 
tills  portion  of  his  animal  labour  performed,  with 
the  expense  of  one  spire  of  ^ras&  instead  of  ftffo; 
which  may  be  equal,  so  far,  to  making  "two  spires 
grow  where  one  grew  before."  For  although  a 
large  sized  mule  will  consume  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  food  necessary  for  a  horse,  as  lias  been  ob- 
served, yet  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  saving 
in  ex|)ense  of  shoeing,  farriery,  and  insiiraiwe  against 
dixeascs  and  aeeidents,  we  may  safely  aflirm,  that  a 
clear  saving  of  one  half  can  be  fully  substantiated. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  the  mide  farmer  may  calcu- 
late, with  tolerable  certainty,  upon  the  continuation 
of  his  capital  for  thirty  years;  uhereas  the  horse  ftr- 
mcr,  at  the  expiration  oi  fifteen  years,  must  locK  to 
his  crops,  to  his  acres,  or  a  Bank,  for  the  renevai  of 
his — or,  perhaps,  what  is  worse,  he  must  comnence 
borscfockey  at  an  early  period. 

The  intense  interest  with  which  the  pul  lie  mind 
is  at  present  occupied  on  the  subject  of  canals  now 
in  operation  and  progress,  encourages  me  to  offer 
the  m'de  as  an  important  anxiliary  in  the  economy 
of  their  management;  as,  I  trust,  it  wili  not  he  de- 
nied, that  on  the  cheapness  of  transportation  on 
them,  depends  their  viility  as  well  as  profit  to  the 
stockholders.  The  mule  seems  so  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  the  labour  on  canals,  that  compared  witli 
the  horse,  he  may  be  considered  almost  equal  to  a 
locomotive  power  eny;ine.  Among  the  advantages  we 
have  enumerated  respecting  his  use  in  husbandry, 
tlie  most  of  which  are  applicable  to  canal  labour, 
that  of  the  much  greater  security  from  diseases  and 
eusmdlies,  which  must  necessarily  require  a  great 
number  of  supernumerary  Iwrses,  to  prevent  inter- 
rui.tion  in  the  line  of  passage,  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant; nor  is  the  very  tiiiling  expense  at  which 
the  mule  can  be  supported  during  the  winter  months, 
as  he  will  bear  being  taken  offhis/e'.ji  till  the  boats 
are  about  to  be  launched  in  the  spring,  and  in  a  few 
days  can  be  made  fit  (or  efficient  duty — while  a 
horse  \\\\\  require  at  least  half  feed  if  he  does  no- 
thing, or  must  be  fed  high  for  some  time  before  he 
can  resume  the  labour  that  will  be  demanded  of 
him.  The  same  advantages  may  be  derived  by  his 
employment  on  railways. 

In  a  commu"ication,  published  in  the  TJtica  Oh- 
•mtcr,  the  Kith  of  May,  inst.,  by  Henrv  Seymour, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  canal  coniiuissionc'r.1  of  "New  York, 
it  is  stated  that  a  pucket-Loat  cm  ibe  Erie,  canal,  re- 
quires a  team  of  time  horses  to  tow  sixteou  iniles — 


lerenec  to  interest  or  deterioration  of  capital,  for 
the  object  of  the  estimate  seems  merely  to  show  a 
conipinison  between  the  packet-boats  ami  freighl- 
boals,  on  a  cjuestion  of  profit  and  toss;  as  it  is  re- 
marked, that  •'many  contingent  expenses  might  be 
added  to  both."  Taking  this  data,  it  will  cost  thir- 
ly-fu-e  dollars  per  day  for  the  horse  subsistence  of  a 
single  packet-boat.  The  freight-boats  require  bn( 
law,  and  allowing  for  the  time  occupied  in  taking  in 
and  discharging  their  cargoes,  with  the  other  ne- 
cessary detentions,  average  forty  miles  per  day — 
which  being  double  the  lime  of  the  packet  boats, 
although  they  may  not  require  the  same  number  of 
relays,  the  expense  cannot  materially  diflcr.  From 
these  premises  we  may  conclude,  that  for  every 
boat  navigating  the  grand  Erie  canal,  there  must  be 
expended  three  hundred  and  Jifty  dollars  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  horses,  each  time  they  tow  her  from 
the  Lake  to  the  Hudson  and  back.  Now,  if  this 
can  be  done  as  effectually  by  mnles  for  one  ji.alf  this 
sum,  and  with  an  extension  of  capital  free  of  inte- 
rest, fftecn  years  longer  than  that  vested  in  horses, 
tiie  aggregate  of  this  immense  saving  will  ai)pear 
by  ascertaining  the  number  of  boats  at  the  present 
time  on  the  canal.  But  this  is  out  of  my  power; 
and  I  should,  perhaps,  lead  the  reader  nearer  the 
verge  of  incredulity,  were  I  to  offer  my  own  predic- 
tion what  that  number  ivill  be,  thirty  years  hence, 
the  ordinary  period  of  a  mule's  labour,  and  which 
will  then  be  some  years  less  than  a  single  century 
since  the  frime  mover  and  giardian  of  this  stu- 
pendous undertaking,  the  present  Governor  of  New- 
York,  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 

I  cannot  resist  an  impulse  to  exhibit  the  mvle  in 
one  other  point  of  view.  For  the  movement  of  ma- 
chinery, the  employment  of  this  animal,  when  judi- 
ciou.sly  selected,  has  met  with  a  most  decided  pre- 
ference, in  comparison  with  the  horse,,  independent 
of  the  economy  in  using  him.  And  if  we  consider 
the  rapid,  and  probably  progressi\e  increase  of  la- 
bour-saiiing  machines,  in  every  department  where 
they  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  requirements 
of  society,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  corres- 
ponding demand  lor  animal  poiver,  as  well  as  for 
that,  more  potent,  derived  from  the  elements;  and 
allJiough  the  latter  may  vastly  predominate,  yet 
should  the  horse  be  employed,  and  his  increase  for 
other  purposes  continue,  as  it  now  does,  in  the 
ratio  of  population,  the  number,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  may  become  as  alarming  in  our  own,  as  it 
is  at  present  in  our  mother  country.  And  notwith- 
standing vvc  may  feel  secure,  from  tlie  extent  of  our 
territory  and  extreme  diversity  of  soil  and  climate, 
but,  above  all,  from  being  in  possession  of  Indian 
corn, — the  goldex  fleece  found  by  our  '•pilgrim 
fathers,^'  when  they  first  landed  on  these  shores; 
yet  such  peculiar  advantages  may  not  insure  us 
against  the  visitations  of  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing calamities  that  a  fechiig  community  can  possi- 
bly be  subjected  to. 

Brighton,  Mass.,  May  27,  IS25. 


At  what  disfaiiei-  is  it  pliinled, 
one  tree  left  in  each  hole? 

Is  there  more  dillicully  in  gini 
and,)  than  the  other  kinds? 

W  hat  kind  of  gins  are  used,  and  could  a  model 
of  one  of  the  most  approved  kinds  be  obtained? 

The  above  queries  are  from  a  gentleman  in  tli« 
\A'e3t  Indies,  and  are  referred  by  me  to  the  foun- 
tain of  agricultural  truth,  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  \Y.  T.,  Jr. 

[The  Eilitor  will  gladly  receive  and  publish  the, 
answers  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  politeness 
of  any  of  his  correspondents,  to  the  above  que- 
ries— some  may  have  been  anticipated  in  tlie  last 
number  by  a  Cotton  Planter,  from  whom  we  have 
received  a  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's  inquiry  about  the 
contrivances  for,  and  modes  of  packing  cotton.  As 
it  was  acconi|)anied  with  a  drawing,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  engraccd,  it  couUI  not  be  got  rea- 
dy for  this  paper,  but  will  appear  in  our  next.] 


INQUIRIES, 

By  a  New  York  Correspondent. 

What  quantity  of"  neat  Sea  Island  cotton  is  yield- 
etj  per  lOU  lbs.  in  the  seed? 
Uow  much  per  acre  does  it  produce? 


AGRICULTURAL  REMARKS, 

Made  by  Robert  Sinclair,  of  Baltiniore,  on  a  trmr 
tlmnogli  part  of  Maryland,  Pennsylmrda  and  .'S'ev 
York — addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  .^mei  icon 
Farmer. 

(Concliuled  from  page  103.) 

On  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  I  visited  several 
botanical  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the 
owners  of  them  are  engaged  in  raising  trees,  tlowers, 
seeds  and  plants  for  sale,  by  which  means  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  foreign  countries,  are  supplied 
and  benefited.  They  keep  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  rare  exotic  and  other  llowers,  trees,  and 
plants,  and  preserve  them  tlirough  the  winter  by 
means  of  green  or  hot  houses;  also  plants  of  the 
most  useful  forest  trees,  collected  from  our  own  and 
foreign  countries,  many  of  which  are  cultii  ated  for 
the  liritish  market.  In  those  gardens  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  admiring  the  various  and 
^voiiderful  \vorks  of  nature,  displayed  in  jilants  with 
their  endless-varieties.  The  proprietors'  names  are 
David  C.  Landieth,  M.  McMayhon,  William  Carr, 
and  Alexander  Parker,  all  of  whom  are  worthy  of  a 
visit  from  a  travelling  enquirer.  I  next  visited  the 
market  gardens,  south  of  the  city,  on  w  hat  is  called 
the  neck,  from  whence  the  city  is  principally  suppli- 
ed w  ith  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes  and  turnips,  it  is 
generally  divided  into  lots  of  ten  acres  each,  on 
which  is  erected  an  house  and  stable  well  suited  for 
a  gardener's  purpose,  which  he  mostly  owns,  and 
from  it  he  makes  as  comfortable  a  living  as  some 
farmers  do  on  two  hundred  acres.  This  land  i's  na- 
turally a  rich  stiff  clay  loam,  capable  of  receiving 
large  quantities  of  manure  without  injuring  the  crops, 
and  as  t'lose  gardens  are  only  distant  from  the  city 
from  one  to  two  miles,  they  can  obtain  as  much  if 
that  article  as  they  please.  Their  vegetaljle  ground 
is  laid  out  in  long  beds,  and  kept  cbar  of  shrubs, 
consequently  convenient  to  till  with  the  plough. 
The  following  is  their  method  of  raising  their  onion 
and  cabbage  crop,  viz.;  the  land  is  manured  and 
ploughed  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  left  rough 
until  the  lirst  dry  weather,  in  the  sjuing;  they  then 
plough  and  harrow  until  the  ground  is  fine,  and 
spread  a  thin  coat  of  ashes  over  it,  then  strain  a  line 
across  the  whole  plat  of  ground,  and  set  in  snudl 
onions  of  the  last  years  raising  from  seed,  along  the 
line  at  three  inches  distant,  then  move  the  line  nine 
inches  and  plant  as  before,  then  move  the  line  a  se- 
cond time  and  plant  as  before  directed,  again  move 
the  hue  eighteen  inches,  and  commence  a  second 
bed  or  plat;  and  so  on  until  the  crop  is  planted,  in 
plats  containing  three  rows,  distant  from  tlic  next 
plat  eighteen  inches,  in  the  centre  of  which  and  be- 
tween llie  plats  of  onions,  about  the  first  of  sixth 
month,  [.June]  they  plant  the  cabbau.e  crop,  leaving 
the  rows  three  feet  ajiart,  which  are  cultivated  as 
soon  as  the  onion  crop  is  removed.    The  ricli  pre- 
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paralions  necessary'  for  the  onions,  prodiioes  a  great 

crop  of  cabbat^es.     One  of  the  principal  gardeners 

informed  me  that  he  had  as  its  common  produce, 

four  thousand  bunches  of  onions  per  acre,  and  four 

thousand  ei^ht  hundred  heads  of  cabbage  off  the 

same  ground — price  in  market  ten  cents  per  bunch 

for  onions,  and  three  cents  per  head  for  cabbage. 

4000  hunches  of  onions,  per  acre,  say 

6i  cents        ..-...- 

4S00  heads  of  cabbage  on  the  same  acre, 

say 

300  bushels  of  potatoes,  per  acre,  50  ds. 

Turnips,  after  the  potatoes,  400  bushels 

per  acre,  at  23  cents    -    -    -    - 


$250  00 

100  00 
150  00 

100  00 


$600  00 

The  labour  in  raising  these  crops  must  be  conside- 
rable; yet  as  most  of  it  may  be  performed  by  wo- 
men and  children,  the  profit  must  be  great.  Every 
gardener  has  at  least  from  one  to  three  acres  of  oni- 
ons, and  the  same  of  early  potatoes  and  turnips,  bj- 
this  means  they  get  two  ero))S  per  annum,  off  their 
ground.  After  lettuce,  radishes,  rape  and  early  corn,\ 
they  plant,  cahhage,  turnips,  &c.  also;  but  nothing 
attracted  my  attention  more  than  an  acre  of  straw-' 
berries,  which  the  gardener  showed  me  full  ripe,  the 
13th  of  6th  month,  [June]  from  which  he  said  he 
had  pulled  and  sold  the  day  before,  300i)u.:rts,  and 
expected  to  pull  the  same  quantity  per  duy,  for  some 
time;  which  I  had  no  doubt  o!',  for  I  thouaht  a  per- 
son from  any  one  station  in  the  p.'itch,  might  pull 
half  a  bushel,  without  moving  further  than  he  could 
reach.  They  having  had  the  best  possible  cul 
tivation  were  large,  and  full  of  rich  vinous  juice. 
The}'  were  cultivated  on  rounding  beds,  about  four 
feet  wide,  with  walks  between,  the  pU.nfs  set  about 
one  foot  apart;  the  beds  were  kept  quite  clean  of 
grass,  and  manured  with  long  .straw  manure  in  the 
winter, which  protected  the  plants  ^om  flic  severity  of 
the  frost,  whilst  it  was  imparting  ftrtiJify  to  the  soil, 
and  kept  the  vines  off  the  ground  and  gut.  1  visited 
Edward  H.  Bonsai,  in  Gerniantown ,  n  ho  is  a  very  in- 
genious and  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  cultivating  tlie  currant  bush,  and  had 
succeed' d  in  that  and  m.iking  wine  from  the  ber- 
ries of  the  same,  the  best  of  any  person  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with;  his  method  of  cultivating  the 
currant  bush  is  as  follows-. — He  takes  the  young 
shoots  of  last  veal'se>o^.th,  cuts  them  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  i-u's  out  all  the  eyes  or  the  end  to 
be  phiut'd,  as  far  as  tne  ground  is  to  cover  them, 
and  plants  them  in  mellov,'  rich  moist  ground,  in  a 
nursery,  the}  are  better  by  being  shaded  from  the 
south-wt»t  sun;  here  they  must  be  kept  clean  the 
first  seasoii,  and  the  next  fall  or  spring  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  stand  after  the  ground  is  prepared 
by  deep  ploughing,  manuring,  and  harrowing;  then 
set  down  the  garden  line  across  the  ground  to  be 
planted,  and  set  in  the  plants  along  the  line  at  two 
and  a  h"-!('  feet  distant,  then  move  the  line  five  feet, 
which  will  give  sufficient  room  to  cultivate  them  with 
the  plough,  and  by  removing  the  eyes  as  above  di 
reeled,  will  effectuidly  prevent  suckers  from  rising 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  causes  them  to  grow 
a  handsome  tree.  I  tasted  some  of  his  currant  wine, 
which  was  a  part  of  thirty  barrels  he  had  made;  it 
was  superior  to  pny  1  have  ever  fast*  d  of  the  kind, 
being  entirely  clear  of  that  sweet  rich  taste,  so  com- 
mon to  home  made  wine,  and  partiking  of  that  dry 
jiess  so  much  admired  in  the  best  Lisbon  and  Ma- 
deira. He  being  a  chemist  gives  him  an  advantage 
over  our  worthy  house  wives  in  ma.'iufacturingwines; 
his  success  hai  so  far  encourateil  him  in  the  makhig 
of  this  article  as  to  induce  him  to  plant  two  or  three 
acres  of  grape  cuttings  for  the  purpt  se  of  making 
wine,  and  supplying  the  market  with  so  delicious  a 
fruit 

I  slopped  at  Burlington  to  see  Daniel  .Smith's 
wirsery,  whicli  contained  the  most  extensive  asburt- 


inent  of  fruit  trees  I  have  seen,  and  appeared  to  be 
carefully  and  well  managed.  On  my  arrival  at  New 
York  I  visited  William  Prince's  nursery,  or  rather 
botanic  garden,  but  not  meeting  him  or  his  partner, 
I  obtained  but  little  information.  I  experienced  con- 
siderable pleasure  from  a  short  visit  to  some  of  my 
coirespondents  and  friends  in  Connecticut,  from 
whom  I  have  for  some  time  obtained  a  part  of  my 
garden  seeds,  whom,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I 
was  desirous  of  seeing  in  the  act  of  raising — with 
their  care  and  correctness  I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
On  returning  to  New  York,  I  took  the  steamboat 
for  Albany,  and  from  thence  by  stage  to  Schenec- 
tady, where  I  took  passage  in  one  of  the  canal  pac- 
ket boats  for  Utica,  in  which  I  travelled  eighty  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  a  very  pleasant  passage,  where 
I  could  read,  write,  or  sleep  without  interruption. 
The  accommodations  were  excellent — passage  and 
board  three  and  a  half  dollars,  for  the  above  dis- 
tance. These  boats  are  seventy-six  feet  long  and 
fourteen  wide,  as  neatly  furnished  as  our  steamboats. 
There  are  other  boats  of  the  same  size,  plainly  and 
substantially  finished  for  carrying  produce  and  pas- 
sengers; the  passage  is  one  cent  per  mile,  with  the 
privilege  of  cooking  their  own  provisions,  which  is 
a  great  convenience  to  familieswho  arc  movingwest- 
ward.  Thecanal isthreehundredandforty mileslong, 
has  one  hundred  and  fifty  locks,  each  of  which  cost 
ten  thousand  dollars,  in  all  one  and  a  half  millions 
for  cost  of  the  locks  only.  Notwithstanding  theim- 
mense  cost  of  the  whole  work,  the  receifit  of  tolls, 
last  year,  was  so  great  as  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
first  cost  of  the  canal,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  threi 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  whicli  will  in- 
crease very  much  when  the  next  Sre  miles  to  lake 
Erie  are  finished,  which  will  be  done  this  fall;  and 
as  this  canal  has  been  cut  through  a  level  cotjntry 
conipared  to  any  ^ve  may  have  to  cut,  to  give  us  (to 
the  south.)  a  communication  with  the  western^as- 
ters,  it  will  be  advisable  for  those  who  are  or  may 
be  appointed  as  commissioners,  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  those  great  works  by  estimating  tlie 
number  of  locks  on  the  whole  line  of  any  canal  to 
be  cut,  as  the  amount  of  expenditures  and  detention 
of  transporting  produce,  depends  very  much  on 
fheir  number,  and  consequently  the  utility  of  the 
canal;  for  the  mere  di^-ging  of  it  where  thrre  are 
no  locks  is  comparatively  trifling; — it  takts  I'roin 
five  to  six  minutes  for  a  boat  to  pass  each  lurk 
This  canal,  and  the  salt  works  not  long  since  erect 
ed  at  Salina  and  Syracuse,  .idd  \  ery  miicli  to  tii'^ 
value  of  that  extensive  and  fertile  coimtry  situ.itei! 
between  L  lica  and  the  great  western  lakes.  These 
salt  works  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
«est  from  Albany.  The  water  is  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt  that  it  can  be  chrystalized  to 
considerable  profit  at  6d  cents  per  bushel,  and  1  >ni 
told  there  is  no  want  of  water  to  increase  ihe  ma- 
nufacturing to  any  extent.  The  farms  and  build- 
ings look  well  in  this  country,  and  a  spirit  of  indus- 
try and  improvement  generally  prevails.  1  am  a 
lover  of  good  and  neat  dwelling  houses,  but  little 
expected  to  meet  with  so  many,  particularly  in  tliis 
new  country.  I  expected  and  would  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  to  have  seen  better  barns  and  smaller 
houses,  especially  when  I  consider  the  richness  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  land,  requiring  barn-room.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  in  many  places  but  little  attention  paid 
to  raising  cattle  and  sheep,  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  very  particularly  attended  to  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  market,  on  land  so  well  suited  for  the 
purpose;  and  their  breed  of  cattle  evidently  has  re- 
ceived but  little  attention,  many  of  which  are  of  an 
inferior  quality.  What  a  great  improvement  might 
sooi:  be  made  by  introducing  into  that  part  of  the 
cou.ilry  some  of  th.-  in.proved  Durham  short  horn- 
ed lireed,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  well  suited  to 
their  rich  pasture.'^,  'eing  of  large  size,  much  inclin- 
ed to  fut,  and  are -.id  to  be  remarkably  fine  milkers, 
from  which  they  might  soon  export  tons  of  beef. 


cheese,  and  butter.  These  cattle  are  as  yet  scarce 
in  this  country,  but  a  few  very  fine  ones  may  be  had 
of  John  Hare  Powel,  near  Philadelphia,  who  has  at 
great  expense  imported  some  from  which  he  is  rais- 
ing calves.  The  Devon  breed  are  also  very  valua- 
ble, being  a  clean  made,  nimble,  hardy,  docile  stock, 
suited  to  any  part  of  our  country;  but  I  think  them 
better  calculated  to  stand  the  heat  and  short  pas- 
tures of  the  southern  states,  than  any  cattle  amono- 
us — a  few  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  Baltimore. 
While  at  Auburn  I  visited  Ira  Hopkins,  who  sent 
me  the  white  flint  wheat,  last  year,  and  from  whom 
and  his  brother  Josiah,  I  have  bought  five  hundred 
bushels  this  year  for  seed.  He  shou-ed  me  their 
field  of  the  same  kind,  as  also  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  best  proof  I  had  of  its  being  generally 
approved  of  was,  in  travelling  from  Auburn  to  the 
Skaneateles  lake,  eight  or  ten  miles,  in  counting 
the  fields  of  wheat,  ten  out  of  twelve  were  the  white 
flint  wheat  At  Albany  I  called  on  Judge  Jesse 
Buel,  at  his  estate  near  the  city,  where  I  found  that . 
his  example  and  precept  are  doing  much  good  to 
the  country;  his  ample  means  affording  him  the  op- 
portunity of  making  many  very  valuable  experi- 
ments, and  importing  articles  which  have  been  found 
good  in  other  countries.  Among  the  latter  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  apple  scions,  and  other  choice  fruits 
and  plants,  import.ed  from  the  president  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  cf  London,  which  cannot  fail  giv- 
ing celebrity  to  his  extensive  nursery. 

Wood's  cast  iron  plough  is  used  throughout  the 
most  of  this  county,  as  also  in  Dutchess  county;  and 
generally  between  Albany  and  New  York — also  ma- 
ny places  in  Jersey  and  near  Philadelphia.  Some 
of  which  are  made  with  a  steel  point,  which  b}- 
changing  the  side  or  end  of  said  point,  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  gets  dull,  the  plough  will  run  a  season 
without  any  repairing,  which  I  think  one  of  the 
Miost  valuable  improvements  I  have  seen  to  the 
plough.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  adopt  the 
s-ame  in  our  m,".nufactory.  I  think  the  cast  iron 
plough  will  go  into  very  general  use,  as  the  objec- 
*kn  advanced  to  the  cast  shear  point  wearing  to 
a  Levil  on  the  lower  side,  can  by  this  improve- 
men\  be  entirely  obviated. 

R.  SINCLAIR. 

8th  ikmlh,   1st.  IS2i. 


MR.  PRINCES  SEEDS. 

A  respected  correspondent  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
has  the  Ibllowing  remarks  \ipon  the  comparative 
value  of  the  American  and  foreign  seeds: 

••1  have  made  a  very  fair  experiment  this  year 
upon  some  mangel  wurtzel  seed  procured  at  your 
office  last  spring,  and  raised  by  John  Prince,  Esq., 
of  Roxbury.coinpared  with  the  English,  which  was 
from  tivo  iliflerent  sources;  the  result  was  altoge- 
ther in  favour  of  the  American  seed." 

[JY.  England  Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

Cliiimbirsburg,  August  9,  1825, 
The  corn  crops  arc  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
drought,  in  the  fine  valley  between  the  Susquehan- 
na mountains.  Many  fieMs  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
promised  forty  bushels  per  acre,  will  not  yield  three. 
East  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  weather  has  been  more  favourable. 


IKTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

lo  the  fcditciroltlie  Ximrica:.  Fai  i  .er. 

Harrisliirg,^iig.  Sth,  1825. 
Seksiblb  of  the  deep  interest  you  feel  on  the  sub 
ject  of  internal  improvement  generally,  1  presume  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  ol  the  Canal  Conven- 
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tion,  lately  held  here,  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  as  I 
well  as  to  most  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per. At  10  o'clock  on  the  4th  inst.  the  day  fixed 
for  meeting,  the  members  of  the  convention  attend- 1 
ed  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  it| 
appeared  on  examininK  the  certificates  that  every, 
county  in  the  state,  (with  one  exception,)  was  re-| 
presented;  it  was  found  that  1-2-2  members  had  been 
chosen,  and  that  118  were  prest'nt.  P.-rhaps  no 
bctt«r  evidence  could  be  ofl'ered  of  the  deep  inter- 
est felt  by  the  citizens  of  Penn.sylvania,  tiian  wit-; 
nessing  this  collection  of  the  lir.st  talents  of  the  state,: 
and  the  unprecedented  punctuality  with  which  the 
members  attended.  As  soon  as  the  convention  was! 
oriifanized,  Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  after  a' 
Tery  able  speech,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  convention.  A  committee  of  nine 
gentlemen,  from  every  quarter  of  the  state,  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed;  on  the  following  day  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  resolutions,  which  I  se;id  you 
enclosed.  These  resolutions  passed  after  some  slight 
amendments;  also  an  additional  one,  recommending 
the  improvement  of  our  large  streams  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  next  Legislature.  When  we  take  into 
view  the  gre.it  variety  of  jarring  interest  necessary 
to  be  reconciled,  it  surprised  every  one  to  And  so 
feeble  an  opposition.  The  almost  entire  union  of 
sentiment  and  harmony  that  existed  thrsunhout  the 
whole  proceedings,  was  highly  gratifying,  and  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  the  happie.it  results  arising  from  this 
meetiu'.;'. 

The  same  committee  that  drafted  the  resolutions 
WIS  appjinted  to  draft  an  address  to  the  public, 
which  1  have  no  doubt  \vi\\  be  a  very  iiiterevting  and 
valuable  document.  By  the  5th  resolution,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  most  liberal  sentiments  were  en- 
tertained towards  our  sister  states.  This  is  as  it 
thould  be.     Let  us  be  emulous,  but  not  envious. 

When  we  consi<ler  the  unbounded  sources  of 
wealth,  now  quietly  resting  in  the  bowels  of  the 
luu'intains  of  Pennsylvania,  for  want  of  a  cheap 
mode  of  conveyance  to  a  market,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  regret  and  astonishment  at  tho  le- 
thargy which  has  unfortunately  existed  on  this  all 
important  subject.  I  would  fondly  hope  '-the  Lion 
was  not  dead,  lie  wis  only  sleeping."  Although  to 
some  it  may,  at  this  time,  appear  extravagant,  I  feel 
by  no  means  backward  to  make  the  declaration, 
that  in  less  than  ten  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  line  of  communication  from  oast  to  west,  sucli 
shigle  line  of  communication  will  be  inadequate  to 
give  vent  to  four  articlei  ol'  our  own  |)roduction.  1 
moan  tlie  flour,  the  salt,  the  po.d  and  the  iron  of 
Pennsylvania.  .Several  w  trm  iiiv ooates  forrail  roads 
in  prefei.mce  to  canals,  attended  at  ilarrisbui-g. — 
You  will  ppiceive  that  the  i-.u'ivention  li'St  that  ques- 
tion eiilirely  at  rest,  uiitii  we  po.ssess  the  advantage 
of  fuller  investigation  and  experience. 

We  had  s.i'ue  fine  apeci^ieiis  of  speaking,  but  of 
dinVrenf  kinds.  .M,-,,srs  Sergeant,  Ingersoil,  Buch- 
anan and  Uurnsides,  invited  the  atiendou  of  a  de- 
liglited  audience.  After  a  ses.sion  of  three  days,  tfie 
convention  a  ijournea  sine  die  a.t  a  late  hour  on  Sa- 
turday night. 

I  am  sir,  very  sincerely,  yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  A  gentlera  n  took  the  pains  to  make  the  cal 
culalion,  and  fouii,]  tliat  the  dislance  travelled  by 
the  whole  delegatiin,  exclusive  of  many  others  thai 
attended,  am  muted  to  -J9,.500  miles,  making  an  ave- 
rage distance  for  each,  of  ibO  miles,  in  going  and 
returning. 


i>p<>s,T£jMra  ozixo. 


GOOD  SHOOTING. 

^'"O-  ,        .,  E/'.Tii/o-,.,  11//.  ./Jugus*,  1825. 

Your  .subscribers  in  l.,is  n.  s'„l,oav!i  ,od  are  plcas- 
oa  to  see  that  you  are  willing  to  yield  a  column  ol 


your  journal,  where  the  lovers  of  rural  sports  and 
exercises  may  record  anecdotes  and  feats  of  extra- 
ordinary performances  of  men,  dogs,  horses,  &,c. — 
VV^e  were  surprised  to  see,  at  this  time  of  day,  the 

sensitiveness  evinced  by  Mr. in  a  late  number, 

because  it  had  been  said  that  he  had  been  ol  a  party 
in  a  shooting  match,  it  seems  he  is  fond  of  his 
dog  and  gun,  and  likes  to  go  out  occasionally  with 
a  friend,  and  shoot  in  cold  blood,  but  does  not  like 
to  have  it  agitated  by  the  excitement  of  n  iiuilch 
This  l.istidiousness  would,  methiiiks,  have  better 
suited  the  days  of  black-letter  than  the  [iresent.  All 
I  wonder  at  is,  that  this  gentleman  should,  without 
ever  having  been  engaged  in  a  iiuUdi,  have  acquir- 
ed, as  he  certainly  has,  auungst  gentlemen  s[)orls. 
men,  the  reputation  of  bein^-  one  oi  the  very  first 
and  most  companionable  shots  in  -*iaryland.  1  have 
seen  some  accounts  of  extraordinary  sliooting  ex- 
tracted into  your  paper  froai  E  igiisli  journals;  but 
this  jou  do,  probabl\,  not  because  you  suppjse 
there  are  no  cases  of  equ  .Uy  ^ood  shooting  in 
America,  but  because  amongst  us,  for  want  of  a 
suitable  medium,  sportiiu;  OL-curr."nces  are  not  re- 
corded. I  will  not  now  write  yuu  an  essay  on  the 
healthful  tendency  of  rural  spjits  and  the  invigo- 
rating effect  of  lield  e.xeivises  on  miiid  and  body — 
my  present  object  is  merely  to  ask  you  to  record  a 
fcvv  in-stances  of  good  siiooiing,  vvtiioh  were  recent- 
ly mentioned  to  me;  and  if  3'ou  can  find  any  thing 
better  in  your  Knglish  annals  of  sporting,  please  let 
us  have  it. 

I  mention  the  gentlemen's  names  without  asking 
their  consent,  and  will  abide  the  consequence  of 
their  displeasure  at  being  t.ius  "recoide  1." 

Col.  Lloyd  and  R.  vVest,  lisq.,  the  first  of  Talbot 
ar.d  Uie  second  of  Prince  sjejrge  s  county,  met  at 
Annapofis — and  taking  aitiirnate  oirds,  killed  Iwen- 
ly-nme  birds  at  thirty  shots — Col.  Lloyd  missing 
)h.i  thirtieth  and  last  bird,  ivhen  it  was  growing 
quite  dark. 

H.  Ogie,  Esq.,  of  Prince  George's,  has  been 
known  to  bag  twenty-five  birds  at  tweiily-iive  suc- 
cessive sliots  —and  Col.  F.  f  lighman,  oi  VVasaing- 
ton  county,  has  bagged  6-Z  at  ihirty-tliree  shuts. 

Master  Charles  Ridgely,  ^on  of  Col.  C.  6.  Ridge- 
ly,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  killel,  a  lav  days  since,  1 1 
snipe  at  thirteen  shots.     Can  John  Bull  beat  these! 

A  match  has  been  made,  and  wiil  be  siiot  alter 
the  15th  of  next  nunth,  between  CjI.  C.  J  .iilge- 
ly  and  George  Cook,  l^iSq.,  a^imst  Ur.  A.  i'u.jiaas 
and  Ch  tries  Uorsey — each  one  to  have  uis  do^  .aid 
gun,  and  the  parties  to  chojse  their  owa  jrouud. — 
They  will  communicate  the  resuii,  and  moreover 
intite  yon  and  other  friends  of  plough  and  plover  to 
partake  of  the  game. 

P.  S.  I  was  requested  to  ask  you  to  invite  sports- 
men to  communicate  the  result  of  their  peaceful, 
and  cheerful,  and  healtulul  contests  in  iishing, 
hunting,  shooting,   runnuig,   leaping,  walking,  &.c. 

Ploughing  and  hauling,  and  reaping  and  maul- 
ing-, arc.  all  very  well  in  their  way — so  are  hominy 
and  bacon;  but  who  is  it  that  does  not  give  an 
extra  smile  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  wife 
who  sweetens  every  meal  uith  a  nice  liKle  dessert — 
be  it  never  so  littlei*  With  most  tempers,  life  is  at 
best  but  a  dull  pilgrimage;  without  varieties  to 
amuse  us  on  the  way  it  would  be  insupportable — 
aad  h.".  is  the  happiest  fellow  who  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasing  emotions  from  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  sources — whether  they  be  occasionally  with 
his  dog  and  gun,  his  horse  and  hound,  his  Mute  and 
fiddle,  or  his  '•friend  and  pitciier"— provided  they 
t^ke  him  off  not  too  m  ich  from  the  main  business 
>vf  life,  and  provided  Inither,  that  they  are  not  of 
demoraUzing  or  enervating  tendency. 

L.OV-.  Ii.i^e,  ami  j.n  .  t<i.-  >■■:  i  •  u-e's  vniling  ti  sin- 
Hate,  fe.ir,  anil  grief,  the  fa. inly  ot  pain; 
Tlie^e,  mixt  witli  ;iri,aiiJ  to  nu.-  b  .anil.,  cnnfin'd 
Make  and  nutintihi)  llie  halatice  o,   uic  ;ninn  — 
The  lights  and  shades,  whcse  well  Mwinied  strife 
Gives  »ll  tli»  strength  and  coloar  of  onw  life. 


FBOM   rilli  ANN.ll.S  of  SPOKTINO. 

Extraordinary  Leap.— On  Wednesday,  l-2th  De 
cember,  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Mawe,  of  Lough 
borough,  took  a  hedge  six  feet  high,  which  in  h^ngth 
exceeds  any  leap  recorded  for  many  years,  beinj;- 
from  hind  feet  to  hind  feet,  1 1  yards  and  24  inches. 
(35  feet,)  carrying  a  youth  5  stone  l"i  lb.  (8i  lb.) 

[Can  any  trouper  on  Klkridge  beat  that!] 

A  favourite  h»r>r  of  William  Henry  Walrond. 
Esq.,  of  Bradfield  House,  died  on  Friday,  March  I . 
at  the  extreme  age  of  fifty  years. 


■iJSI'l  WL'^^WIZ^, 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  August  19,  1825. 


Icr^^The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  th.- 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  is  appointed  for 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  September,  at  Brookland 
Wood,  the  summer  residence  of  Richard  Caton. 
Esq. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  a( 
Mr.  George  Cook's,  on  Elkridge — when  James  Car 
roll,  jr.  and  H.  V.  Somerville,  Esqrs.,  were  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to  call  in  a  third,  to  designate 
a  committee  of  three  in  each  county — to  whom  ap- 
plicatim  may  be  made  by  those  who  propose  to 
compete  for  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best  cul- 
tivated farms.  It  is  expected  that  those  gentlemea 
will  promptly  perform  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
that  the  juiges  to  be  so  appointed  will  be  announe 
ed  in  a  few  days. 


At  the  above  meeting  the  qualities  and  ralue  of 
the  white  thnt  wheat  had  been  better  tested,  and 
were  more  (ully  discussed,  than  at  the  meeting  a( 
Waverly.  The  Trustees  hiid  most  of  them  procur- 
ed last  year,  of  the  wheat  brought  to  this  market 
from  Albany,  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  a  fair  experiment;  and  the  opinion  was, 
that  it  has  no  capacity  to  resist  the  Hessian  fly 
m  ire  than  other  wheats  already  known,  and  that  it 
does  not  yield  so  well  as  some.  Mr.  Jacob  Hollings- 
worth,  and  others,  sowed  it  at  the  same  time  with 
the  blue  stem  and  other  wheats,  and  found  them 
equally  injured  by  the  fly.  In  short,  it  was  the  de- 
cided opinion  at  the  Board,  that  it  does  not  possess 
any  of  the  peculiarly  valuable  characteristicks  and 
advantages  over  other  wheat,  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it;  and  this  opinion  and  declaration  of 
experience  we  were  requested  to  announce  for  the 
consideration  of  the  farming  community. 

The  extiaonliniry  properties  which  had  been 
ascribed  to  this  grain,  created  for  it  last  year  an  ex- 
tensive demand,  to  satisfy  which  Mr.  Sinclair,  the 
enterprising  agricultural  machinist,  was  induced  to 
purchase  largely,  and,  as  we  believe,  without  then 
realizing  any  adequate  profit.  The  wheat  was  re- 
commended not  by  him,  but  by  others;  and  the 
agriculturists  of  this  and  neighbouring  states  felt 
indebted  to  him  for  affording  them  the  opportunity 
of  testing  it.  Experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  other  soils  may  have  resulted  differently,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  still  publish  any  additional  obser- 
vations that  may  be  offered.  -Vlr.  Sinclair  has 
personally  found  it  to  be  the  favourite  wheat  in  the 
state  of  Nciv  Vork,  as  appears  by  his  remarks  in 
thi«  number.  One  thing  is  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, in  estimating  all  new  things  with  which 
trials  are  made  by  fanners.  If  they  buy  a  quantity 
of  any  new  article  at  a  high  price,  they  naturally 
endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  it,  by  extraordinary 
attention  and  care  in  m.inuring,  pulverizing  and 
otherwise  preparing  well  the  soil  to  receive  it;  and 
then  the  more  tliau  common  yield  is  apt  to  be 
ascribed  to  some  vaiuat>te  quality  inberent  m  tbc 
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article  itself.  These  small  patches  arc,  in  fact,  ma- 
naged H'itli  just  that  degree  of  care  and  labour  that 
ou^lit  to  be  bestowed  in  every  case;  and  were  that 
<3one,  farmers  would  find  most  old  things  good 
enough. 

"lyiligence,"  says  Poor  Richard,  "is  the  mother 
of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  indmtry." 


COMMUNICATED. 

Meetings  of  the  Tntstecs  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

Pfermit  an  invited  guest  at  the  two  last,  to  state, 
that  these  meetings  continue  to  be  held  with  punc- 
tualitj',  and  with  increasing  pleasure  and  benefit. 
The  -weather,  however,  has  been  so  hot  at  the  time 
of  those  held  at  Waverlj'  and  at  Hazlewood,  that 
none  of  us  had  courage  to  go  abroad  in  search  of 
defective  management,  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  best  is  nearest  the  house.  The  most  zealous 
could  not  venture,  with  the  mercury  standing  above 
ninety,  beyond  the  shade  of  the  noble  elms,  willows, 
and  pacai  enuts  that  embower  these  hospitable  man- 
lions.  Tijere  was  no  spirit  left  us  for  any  thing  but 
for  discussion;  in  the  freedom  of  which  various  topicks 
were  presented  and  urged  in  various  lights,  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenuity,  the  experience,  or,  shall  I 
say,  the  prejudices  of  the  comljatants.  White  thnt 
wheat,  the  hessian  fly,  long,  short,  and  no-horn  cat- 
tle— the  sheep  of  all  wools,  and  vines  of  all  climes 
and  countiies,  ^vcre  severally  passed  in  review. 

One  gentleman  argued  "like  a  book,"  that  for 
hnd  or  pocket,  there  was  now  nothing  like  sheep; 
in  sheep  husbandry,  we  sliould  find  the  true  anti- 
dote to  hard  times — the  real  philosopher's  stone, 
that  could  transmute  all  ores  and  minerals  into  gold, 
even  the  abandoned  wastes  that  degrade  the  vicini- 
ty of  this  liirge  city,  might  be  peopled"  ivith  flocks 
and  herds:  so  animated  and  impressive  was  his 
manner — so  happily  did  he  give  to  his  conceptions 
the  air  and  the  garb  of  reality,  that  you  might  al- 
most fancy  that  you  saw  a  flock  moving  like  a 
"cloud  cap"  on  the  summit  of  every  neighbouring 
hill;  in  every  shade  a  sheep  shearing. 

"How  nx^ek!  hnw  patient!  the  mild  creature  liesi 
\  What  jol'mess  in  its  melunclioly  face. 
What  dumb  complaining  inuocence  appearsi" 

To  the  advocate  of  sheep  husbandry,  another 
practical  farmer  rcphed,  that  his  notions  were  alto- 
gether English,  and  that  they  could  only  be  verifi- 
ed in  tlie  salt  air  and  humid  attriosphere  of  that,  or 
<oma  other  sea-girt  isle;  that  in  this  country,  we 
are  alreadj'  destined  to  have  all  sun  and  no  turnips. 
and  these  evils  would  increase  with  the  clearing  of 
our  lands;  that,  in  short,  the  gentleman's  flocks  of 
sheep  could  be  sujjported  on  but  tivo  things — turnips 
— or  paper;  and  as  for  home-made  wine,  and  our 
knowledfce,  resources,  and  capacity  for  self-supply, 
whether  from  grapes  or  gooseberries,  persimmons 
or  parsnips,  it  was  fit  for  any  thing  but — to  drink; 
and  in  offering  his  opponent  a  glass  of  old  L.  P.  he 
moved  to  postpone  that  subject  until  the  next  meet- 
ing— when  he  would  be  ready  to  meet  the  gentle- 
man on,  his  own  gi-ounds.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


presented  by  him  through  Mr.  Skinner,  the  corres- 
ponding secretary,  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  a  copy  of  ]\Ir.  M'Clure's  own  ob- 
servations on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  some  remarks  on  the  effect  produced 
on  the  nature  and  fertility  of  soils,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  ditferent  classes  of  rocks,  and  an  appli- 
cation to  the  fertility  of  every  state,  in  reference  to 
the  accompanying  geological  map,  with  two  plates, 
Philadelphia,  181 /.j 

Philadeljj,tif,  Avg.  6th  1825. 
"Count  Lasteyrie,  a  distant  relation  and  friend  of 
Gen.  la  Fayette,  publishes  a  monthly  Journal  of  3 
sheets,  in  imitation  of  the  cheap  3  sheets,  published 
in  Britain,  containing  all  the  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  he  can  coUect,  which  he  wishes  to  ex- 
change against  your  excellent  work,  the  American 
Farmer,  which  is  veiy  iivuch  esteemed,  and-  often  quo- 
ted in  Europe.  Count  Lasterrie's  Journal  began  tliis 
year,  and  if  you  incline  to  exchange,  I  can  send  you 
the  two  first  numbers,  and  he  will  regularly  forward 
the  others  as  they  are  published,  on  receiving  the 
address  of  your  agent  at  New  York,  where  all  the 
Havre  packets  enter.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing your  four  first  volumes  in  Spain,  and  have  since 
arriving  here  got  the  5th  and  Cth  Vols,  which  gave 
me  much  plea^sure  to  see  the  immense  improvement 
in  our  agricidture,  which  is  the  only  soUd  foundation 
of  all  civilization,  arts,  and  perhaps  real  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  remain 

Yours  sincerely. 
Me.  J.  S.  SkinxNer.  WM.  MCLURE. 

[The  American  Farmer  has  also  been  sought  for 
and  obtained  in  exchange  for  several  periodical 
works  in  England,  and  for  the  "Bulletin  Universal 
des  Sciences,"  edited  by  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Ferrussac,  in  which  are  now  found  very  numerous 
extracts  from  the  American  Farmer. 

For  all  this,  the  Editor  is  exclusively  indebteil 
to  the  honourable  zeal  and  intelligence  of  his  nume- 
rous correspondents] 


OCMPiLIMEKT  TO   THE  WRITERS    FOR  THE   AMERIC.VN 
FARMER. 

[Extract  of  a  letter  from  W.  M'Clure,  Esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  well  known  amongst  sci- 
entific men  for  his  liberal  attainments  and  munifi- 
cent use  of  an  ample  fortune  in  promoting  the  useful 
arts  and  useful  institutions.  He  has  recently  return- 
ed from  P' ranee,  where  he  purchased  the  copper 
plates,  and  the  while  edition  of  Michaux's  North 
AmericKn  Sylva,  t)  be  dislrihu'ed  amongst  Amcri 
can  Societies,  instituted  for  benevolent  and  useful 
purposes.    A  copy  of  this  splendid  work  has  been 
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Broad-tail  Sheep. — ^There  are  some  fine  Iambs 
of  this  race  of  sheep,  crossed  with  the  full-hlood 
merino,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Frame,  at  the  Maryland 
tavern,  on  the  Frederick  road.  They  are  by  a 
broad-tailed  imported  Tunisian  ram,  of  excellent 
fleece. 

We  were  once  informed  by  victuallers  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  that  from  the  broad-tail  stock 
their  market  had  derived  its  supply  of  the  best  hinib 
and  mutton.  These  sheep,  at  Mr.  Frame's,  wore 
brought  across  the  bay  at  considerable  expense,  and 
may  now  be  had  for  three  dollars  per  head,  to  save 
them  from  the  knife.  Inquiry  can  be  made  of  Mr. 
Frame.  If  not  sold  within  one  week,  they  will  be 
sold  to  the  butcherf 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  Inspections  in  the  three 
state  warehouses  for  the  last  week,  22«  hhds. 


Erratum. — In  page  150,  vol.  7,  first  column,  fifth  line, 
for  151  revolutions,  read  fifteen  revolutions,  &c. 
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BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live,  .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX,    

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red 

Buckwheat 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurfzel  Seed 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Rjssia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD 

LEATHER.  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

.VIOLASSES,  Havana,   . 
MRAI.,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  S(i-2nd 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,    

PORK.  Baltimore  Mess, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTF.fJ,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICF,  fresh 

SOAP   Baltimore  White, 

di.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY.  1st  proof,    . 
PEA'"HBR\Nr>Y,4»hpr 
\PPT  E  BKANDY.  1st  pr 
SUGARS,Hsvana^'VTiite, 
lo.        Brown,  .  . 

Lei'lsiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Nutmegs, 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  LTlies,  .... 

Ground  .Mum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bi'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 
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WEST  POINT  ACADEMY. 

[We  have  already  gone  so  far  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  this,  our  only  national  school,  that  were 
we  now  to  stop,  we  should  not  only  forfeit  our  pro- 
mise to  complete  the  sketch,  but  leave  the  part  of 
it  which  has  been  already  given,  in  a  state  nmcn 
less  intelligible  and  useful  than  it  may  be  by  pre- 
senting the  sequel,  as  we  now  do;  that  the  whole  may 
be  embraced  in   one  connected  view,  by  all  those 
who  feel  ihe  importance  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  intellectual  improvement  of  rising  genera- 
tions.   As  we  have  before  intimated,  we  should  not 
haveattaehidto  this  subject  so  much  consCquence,if 
we  had  regarded  it  merely  as  a  mililarij  institution, 
calculated  to  advance  only  the  science  of  killing 
the  greatest  number  of   our  fellow  beings  in  the 
shortest  time,  with  the  least  danger  to  ourselves — 
in  fewer  words,  the  science  of  tear.     If  tliis,  we  re 
peat,  had  been  our  only  object,  we  could  not  have 
reconciled  it  to  the  leading  designs  of  this  journal 
But  in  the   admirable  regulations  for  the  govern- 
Eient  of  that  academy,  there  may  be  foun.d  many 
ideas  of  instruction,  and  principles  of  disciiiline 
applicable,  with  great  cflect  and  be;iefit.  to  other 
seminaries   of  learning.      Not   hearing   from  anyi 
quarter,  any  intimation  that  what  we  Ir.ive  occa- 
sionally publisOed  regarding  the   great  subject  of 
education,  was  out  of  place  and  unacceptable,  we 
felicitate   ourselves   with   the   conclusion  that  our 
subscribers   do   not  reproach   us   for  ha\ing   mis- 
applied those   columns   of  the  American  Farmer 
which  have  been  appropriated  to  that  topic.  Shoald 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  our  per- 
suasion, in  this  respect,  we  shall,  before  long.endea 
vour  to  give  a  prospectus  of  a  school,  which  pro 
Hiises  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  liest  of  any  cmintry. 
in  securing  to  its  pupils  the  cardinal  blessings  of  all 
well  conducted  seminaries  of  learning — to  wit  ? 
well  founded  character  for  moral  rectitude,  and  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  intellectual  power.     MV 
mean  the  Institution  which  has  been  established  at 
the  beautiful  town  of  Northampton,  in  Massachu- 
setts, by  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Geo 

B.4NCR0FT.] 

Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 
(Condluded  from  p.  138,  American  Farner.) 
Practical  Military  Instruction. 
This  will  embrace,  1st,  a  course  ot  ^nfimtry  In- 
struction, viz:  The  sy.stera  of  infantr/  tactics  esta- 
blished for  the  army  ef  the  United  Stales,  com- 
mencing with   the  elementary  drill  of  the  soldiiT 
and  includinjg  the  school  of  the  company;  school  of 
the  battalion,  and  evolutions  of  the  hne^-the  e.ver 
cise  and  manoeuvres  of  light  infantry  and  riflemen; 
the  duties  in  camp  and  garrison,  of  privates,  non- 
commissioned oflTicers,  and  officers,  including  those 
of  guard  and  police.     2d.  A  course  of  Artillery  In 
ulruction,  viz:  Nomenclature  of  the  different  parts 
of  cannon,  gun  carriages,  caissons,  and  their  imple- 
ments; exercise  and  manoeuvres  of  field  artillery — 
exercise  of  siege  artillery,  including  the  mortar  and 
howitzer  exercises — mechanical  manceuvres — target 
practice  with  the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar;  duties 
of  the  laboratory.     3d.  Sword  Exercinc,  including 
the  exercise  of  the  broad  sword,  and  the  cut  and 
thrust,  or  small  sword. 


first  part  of  the  course  of  drawing,  and  tlie  re 
maimler  of  tne  course  of  nlaihematics. 

8d.  year.  The  second  part  of  the  course  of  draw- 
ing— mechanics; — experimental  philosophy — a.stro- 
noniy,  and  the  first  part  of  thi?  course  of  chemistry. 
4th  year.  Geography,  history  and  ethics — engi- 
neering and  the  science  of  war — the  remainder  of 
the  course  of  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 

Should  it  be  found  by  experience,  that  too  great 
a  portion  of  study  or  uistruction  is  assigned  in  the 
preceding  course  to  any  particular  year,  the  acade- 
mic board  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  transfer  from  the 
course  of  one  year  to  that  of  another,  such  parlicu 
lar  portions  of  study  or  instruction  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  produce  an  equality;  which  transfer 
shall  be  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war 

The  annual  term  allotted  to  the  class  studies  will 
be  ten  months,  eonimrncing  on  tlie  1st  September, 
and  ending  on  the  1st  July  following. 

The  order  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  scve 
rA  branches  of  each  department,  and  the  lime  to  be 
employed  on  each,  shall  be  determined  by  the  aca- 
demic board;  in  doing  which  they  will  be  guided  by 
experience,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  objects  of  the 
institution. 

The  daily  allowance  of  time  for  the  class  studies 
will  be  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  ten  hours. 

The  portion  of  mihtary  instruction  in  each  jear 
will  be  as  follows: 

1st  year.  School  of  the  soldier — guard  and  police 
duties  of  privates. 

2d  year.  School  of  the  company — duties  of  cor- 
porals. 

3d  year.  School  of  the  battalion — duties  of  ser- 
geants; exercise  and  manreuvres  of  artillery  pieces. 

4th  year.  Evolutions  of  the  line;  duties  of  order- 
ly sergeants  and  commissioned  officers,  (including 
those  of  the  battalion  staff,)  and  of  officers  of  the 
day;  remainder  of  the  instruction  in  artillery;  the 
sword  exercise. 

Practical  milifarj-  histruction  throughout  the  year 
Field  exercises  only  will  be  limited  between  1st 
April  and  Isl  November  following. 

There  will  be  an  encampment  of  the  cadets  an- 
nually, commencing  on  the  1st  July,  and  ending  on 
theSlst  August  ensuing,during  which  the  instruction 
will  be  exclusively  military. 

Classification. 

The  cadets  shall  be  arranged  in  four  distinct  an- 
nual classes,  corresponding  with  the  four  years  of 
study.  The  cadets  employed  on  the  first  year's 
course  to  constitute  the  4th  class;  those  on  the  se 
cond  year's  course,  the  3d  class;  those  on  the  third 
year's  course,  the  ad  class;  and  those  on  the  fourth 
year's  course,  the  1st  class. 

The  classes  shall  be  considered  as  taking  their 
commencement  on  the  Isl  July  annually,  when  the 
result  of  the  examination  held  in  the  preceding 
month  shall  be  announced;  and  at  no  other  time 
shall  a  cadet  be  advanced  or  transferred  from  one 
class  to  another,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  or 
authorized  absence,  from  attending  at  the  aforesaid 
examination,  in  which  case  a  special  examination 
shall  be  granted  him;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  cadet 
be  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  without  a  pre 
vious  examination  by  the  academic  board. 

Examinations. 

An  annual  cxatnination  of  the  classes,  prcparato 

ry  to  their  advancement,  will  commence  on  the  first 

Monday  in  June,  at  which  time  the  cadets  shall  be 

examined,  by  the  academic  board,  in  all  the  branch- 


To  complete  the  preceding  course  of  studies  will _,  ^     , ... . . .„,.^.,- 

require  four  years.     Tlie  branches  to  be  pursuerl.les  of's'tudy"'  and'^nltr^urtIoi7"through"\\l"ich"thev 
and  the  course  to  be  completed  m  each,  exclusive  ofjhave  passed,  in   presence  of  the  board  of  visiters. 


buted  to  incapacity  or  want  of  application,  his  case  • 
shall  be  represented  to  the  secretary  of  war,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  be  discharged. 

A  semi-annual  examination  shall  be  held  by  the 
academic  board,  commencing  on  the  first  Mondaj- 
in  January. 

After  each  semi-aimual  examination,  the  acade 
mic  board  shall  report  to  the  secretjiry  of  war  the 
names  of  all  such  cadets  of  the  4th  class  as  have 
not  made  due  proficiency  in  their  studies,  or  whose 
general  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactorj',  and 
whom  they  may  deem  it  advisable  to  discharge; 
noting  particularly  the  moral  and  military  conduct, 
the  habits  in  regard  to  study,  and  Uie  intellectual 
capacity  of  each. 

In  all  cases  of  examination  for  admission  to  the 
military  academy,  or  for  the  regular  passing  from 
one  class  to  anotlier,  at  the  annual  examinations,  or 
for  appointments  in  the  army,  the  academic  board 
will,  in  their  report  of  such  examinations,  set  forth 
opposite  the  name  of  each  cadet  who  shall  have 
failed  to  pass  satisfactorily  his  examination,  the 
reason  of  liis  failure,  and  the  particular  studies  in 
which  he  was  found  deficient;  and  forward  the  said 
report,  as  early  as  practicable,  to  the  inspector  of 
the  military  academy,  for  the  information  of  the 
war  department,  accompanied  with  such  remarks 
and  exjilanatioiis  as  may  be  applicable  to  each 
particular  case. 

Merit-UolU. 

The  intern.il  organization  of  the  respective  clafse? 
shall  be  strictly  according  to  the  principles  of  merit: 
to  which  end  the  academic  board,  at  the  examina- 
tions in  January  and  June,  annually*,  shall  carefully 
determine  the  relative  merit  of  the  cadets  in  each 
class,  and  in  each  particular  branch  of  the  studies 
of  that  class;  and  shall  form  a  roll  of  the  same,  liy 
a  comparison  of  the  particular  rolls  thus  formed, 
and  by  attending  to  the  relative  weight  and  import- 
ance of  the  several  branches,  the  board  shall  deter- 
mine, at  the  examination  in  Jane,  an  order  of  gene- 
ral or  aggregate  merit,  in  each  class,  according  to 
which  the  cadets  of  the  class  shall  be  arranged  and 
enrolled  from  first  to  last. 

The  relative  iinporlance  of  the  studies  in  each 
particular  class  (excepting  the  1st,)  in  forming  the 
general  merit-roll  of  that  class,  shall  be  specilically 
determined  by  tlie  academic  board,*  in  forniine  the 
final  merit-roll  of  the  1st  class,  however,  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  the  course,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
cadets,  shall  have  weight,  as  follows: — Conduct  S; 
Engineeriiiu-  and  the  Science  of  War  5;  Matiicmatici 
.!,•  JValurul  Philosophy  3;  PracUcal  Military  InstrJW 
tion  2;  Chemistry  and  Minerahgy  i;  Geography, 
History,  and  Ethics  -2;   French  I;  Drawing  1. 

The  superhitendent  will  annually,  in  the  month  of 
November,  report  to  the  war  department,  for  pub 
lication   in  the  Army  Register,  the  names  of  such 
cadets  as  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
examinations,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  and 
sjjecifying  the  studies  in  which  they  particularly  ex 
eel. 

Besides  the  merit-rolls  prescribed,  the  superin 
tendent  of  the  Military  Academy  will  cause  to  be 
made  out  annually,  on  the  1st  of  February  and  1st 
of  July,  a  roll  containing  the  nauie  of  each  cadet 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  proper  head  of 
each  stale,  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
e.viiibiting  the  number  from  each  state,  territory,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  name  and  address  of 
the  parent  or  guardian;  the  town,  county,  or  district 
from  which  appointed;  date  of  admission;  age  when 
admitted;  present  age,  (at  the  date  of  the  roll.)  and 


the  practical  military  instruction,  are  as  follo^v 
1st  year.  The  French  language  and  part  of  the 

mathematical  course,  viz:  algebra,  geometry,  plane 

trigonometry,  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 

mensuration  of  planes  and  solids. 

2d  year.  Continuation  of  the  French  laneuace 

§3 -VOL.  7. 


and  •such  other  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  as 
may  be  invited  to  attend. 

Any  cadet  found  deficient  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion in  the  studies  of  his  class,  shall  not  be  advanc- 
ed to  the  next  higher  class;  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  academic  board,  his  deficiency  is  to  be  attri- 


*The  academic  board  have  determined  that,  in  form- 
ing the  general  merit-rolls  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4Ih  classes, 
the  sulijects  of  each  course  shall  have  weight  as  follows- 

2d  class. — Philosiyplit)  3}   Chemistry  1;  Drauins:  1. 

3d  class. — Mathematics  3;  French  1;  I>r(ming  i. 

4th  chi-i"! — Mtithcmtlics  -,  /V'lic'i  language  I 
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class  to  whicli  he  belongs.  The  place  from  which  a 
cadet  is  appointed  is  to  be  considered  as  his  place 
of  residence,  and  will  not  be  altered  unless  directions 
to  that  ertcct  be  given  by  the  war  department.  Care 
roust  be  taken  that  the  names  of  the  cadets  are  cor- 
rectly giveHj  and  in.scribed  at  length  on  the  rolls. 

Instruction. 

For  instruction  in  mathematics,  the  3d  and  4th 
classes  shall  be  separately  divided  into  convenient 
sections,  which  sections  shall  be  counted  off  from 
the  mathematical  merit-roll  of  each  class  respective- 
ly, in  such  manner  that  the  1st  section  shall  consist 
of  the  first  cadets  on  that  roll;  the  id  of  those  next 
in  order,  and  so  on.  The  1st  section,  thus  formed, 
shall  be  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the  profes- 
sor, and  each  of  the  others,  of  an  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  each  particular  branch  of  the 
course  of  mathematics  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  the  difl'erent  sections;  the  more  profound 
and  difficult  investigations  of  the  course,  generally, 
being  reserved  for  the  higher  sections. 

For  instruction  in  the  French  language,  the  two 
lower  classes  will  be  divided  into  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  merit-roll,  in  like  manner  as  in 
mathematics,  each  section  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  twenty  pupils.  The  sections  of  the  3d  class 
will  be  instructed  one  hour  every  other  day,  and 
those  of  the  4th  class  one  hour  daily.  The  teacher 
of  drawing  will  daily  give  instruction  to  the  2d  and 
3d  classes  in  the  elements  of  drawing. 

For  instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  the  2d  class 
will  be  divided  into  convenient  sections  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  class,  according  to  the  roll  of 
mathematical  merit;  the  first  section  so  formed  to 
be  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  professor, 
.ind  each  of  tiie  others,  of  an  assistant  professor. 
The  instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  as  in  mathe- 
matics, will  be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the 
different  sections. 

The  1st  class  for  instruction  in  engineering  will 
be  divided  according  to  the  roll  of  general  merit  in- 
to sections,  the  first  of  vvliich  to  be  under  the  imme- 
diate tuition  of  the  professors,  and  each  of  the  others, 
of  an  assistant  professor.  The  instruction  of  each 
will  be  proportioned  to  its  capacity,  ami  tlie  princi- 
ples of  engineering  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
demonstrated  by  actual  operations  on  the  ground. 

Tlie  professors  of  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
nhv.  and  engineering,  in  order  to  asi-ertain  the  pro 


the  superintendent,  will  have  charge  of  the  second 
part  of  the  course  of  practical  military  instniction. 
He  will  also  have  charge  of,  and  be  accountable  for, 
the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  military  academy. 

The  sword-master  will  teach  the  exercises  of  the 
sword,  at  such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  superintendent  may  prescribe. 

Each  professor  and  instructor  at  the  head  of  a  se- 
parate department,  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  proper 
mode  of  conveying  instruction  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
that  mode. 

Each  instructor  having  immediate  charge  of  a 
class,  or  section  of  a  class,  for  instruction,  shall  keep 
daily  notes  of  their  progress  and  relative  merit;  and 
at  the  end  of  each  week,  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
superintendent 

An  abstract  of  the  weekly  class  reports,  exhibit- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  have  been  chiefly  meri- 
torious, as  also  of  those  who  have  been  least  so,  in 
the  respective  sections,  shall  be  made  out  by  the 
superintendent,  and  fonvarded  weekly  to  the  war 
department. 

Discipline. 


The  professors,  teachers,  and  cadets  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  being  a  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, are  by  law  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war. 

The  cadets,  not  being  commissioned  officers,  may 
bb  tried  by  a  regimental  or  garrison  court  martial; 
but  a  cadet  so  tried,  may  appeal,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

]S'o  cadet  shall,  in  any  case,  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
corporal  punishment;  nor  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  days,  nor  be  dismiss- 
ed the  service,  without  the  sanction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States, 

As  obedience  and  subordination  are  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  this  institution,  any  cadet  who  shall 
disobey  a  command  of  the  superintendent, — of  aiiyi 
professor,  teacher,  instructor,  or  other  superior  offi- 1 
cer;  or  behave  himself  in  a  refractory  or  disrespect 
ful  manner,  shall  be  dismissed,  or  otherwise  less  se- 
verely punished,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  his  offence. 

No  cadet  shall  drink,  nor  shall  bring  or  cause  to 
be  brought,  into  either  barracks  or  camp,  nor  shall 
have  in  his  room  or  otherwise  in  his  possession,  wine, 
porter,  or  other  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor; 


fici.ncy  of  the  sections  entrusted  imniediatelv  to 'nor  shall  go  to  any  inn,  public  house,  or  place  where 
their  assistants,  and  (he  m:\nner  in  which  their  duty  any  of  those  liquors  are   sold,  without  permission 
has  been  performed,  shall  occasionally,  and  in  rota-  from  the  superintendent,  on  pam  of  being  dismissed 
■    n  two  sections,  instruct  I  the  service  of  the  United  States. 


tion,  when  there  are  more  than 
the  sections  entrusted  to  the  assistants,  the  periods 
for  which  will  be  fixed  bv  the  academic  board,  and 
reported  to  the  war  department;  and  the  assistant 
professor,  when  the  professor  has  his  section  under 
instruction,  shall  take  charge  of  the  section  usually 
under  the  in.struction  of  the  latter.  Lectures  on 
such  portions  of  the  studies  as  are  most  suitable  to 
them,  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  superintendent,  be 
substituted  in  lieu  of  the  usual  mode  of  instruction. 

The  1st  class  will  be  taught,  en  ire  or  in  two  or 
more  sections,  (according  to  circumstances,)  the 
course  of  geography,  history,  and  ethics. 

Three  lectures  ^vill  be  deUvered  to  the  2d  class, 
each  week,  on  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  chemis- 
try, and  the  same  number  to  the  first  class  on  the 
second  part  of  the  course  of  chemistry,  and  on  mi- 
neralogy 


No  cadet  shall  play  at  cards,  or  any  other  game 
of  chance,  nor  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought,  into 
either  barracks  or  camp,  nor  shall  have  in  his  room, 
or  otherwise  in  his  possession,  the  cards  or  other 
materials  used  in  these  games,  on  pain  of  being  dis- 
missed the  service  of  the  United  States. 

No  cadet  shall  in  any  way  use  tobacco,  nor  bring 
it  or  cause  it  to  be  brought,  into  either  barracks  or 
camp,  nor  have  it  in  his  room,  or  otherwise  in  his 
possession. 

No  cadet  shall  cook  or  prepare  food  in  cither  bar- 
racks or  camp,  nor  give  an  entertainment  there  or 
elsewhere,  without  permission 

No  cadet  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  waiter,  horse, 
or  dog. 

Any  cadet  who  shall  wantonly  damage  any  quar- 
ters or  their  appurtenances,  shall,  besides  making 


The'cadets  shall  be  organized  into  companies  by! good  such  damages,  be  otherwise  punished  accord- 
the  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  military  in-  j  ing  to  the  nature  of  his  oflence. 
Etruction.  Any  cadet  who  shall  lose,  damage,  destroy,  sell, 

The  instructor  of  tactics,  under  the  direction  of  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  his  arms,  accoutrements, 
the  superintendent,  will  have  charge  of  the  infantry .  books,  instruments,  or  anj  other  public  property  m 
drills  and  instruction,  and  also  of  the  police  and  dis-  his  possession,  shall,  besides  paying  for  the  same,  be 
cipline  of  the  cadets.  otherwise  punished  according  to  the  nature  ol  Ins 

The  instructor  of  artillery,  under  the  direction  of'  offence. 


No  cadet  shall  go  beyond  the  walls  of  West  Point, 
or  such  other  limits  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Any  cadet  who  shall  insult  a  sentinel  by  words  or 
gesture,  shall  be  dismissed  or  otherwise  less  severe- 
ly punished. 

Any  cadet  who  shaU  answer  for  another  at  any 
roll-call,  or  who  shall  engage  any  other  cadet  to  an- 
swer for  him,  shall  be  dismissed  the  service  or  other- 
wise less  severely  punished. 

No  cadet  shall  visit  any  other  room,  or  be  absent 
from  his  own,  during  the  hours  of  study,  or  between 
tattoo  and  reveille,  without  permission  from  the  pro- 
per authority. 

On  Sundays,  except  during  the  hours  of  divine 
service,  at  which  all  the  members  of  the  academic 
stall'  and  cadets  must  be  present,  every  cadet  will 
attend  to  reading  or  study  at  his  own  room.  No  ap- 
plication for  leave  of  absence  shall  be  made  on  that 
day. 

Any  cadet  who  shall  behave  indecently  or  irreve- 
rently while  attending  divine  service,  or  shall  use 
any  profane  oath  or  execration,  or  profane  the  Sab- 
bath, shall  be  dismissed  or  otherwise  less  severely 
punished,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

The  cadets  are  not  only  required  to  abstain  from 
all  vicious,  immoral,  or  irregular  conduct,  but  they 
are  enjoined,  on  every  occasion,  to  conduct  them- 
selves ivith  the  propriety  and  decorum  of  gentlemen. 
Any  cadet  who  shall  be  guilty  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  shall  be  dismissed 
the  service. 

No  cadet  shall  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight, 
(with  deadly  weapons,)  nor  be  the  bearer  of  such  a 
challenge,  written  or  verbal;  nor  in  any  way,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  countenance  or  promote  a  duel;  nor 
upbraid  another  for  declining  to  fight;  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Every  cadet  who  is  knowing  to  a  challenge  to 
fight  having  been,  or  about  to  be,  sent  or  accepted 
by  any  other  cadet,  shall  without  delay,  give  infor- 
mation thereof  to  the  superintendent. 
1  No  cadet  shall  use  any  ri  proachful  or  provoking 
I  speeches  or  gestures  to  another,  on  pain  of  being 
confined,  and  of  asking  pardon  of  the  party  offended 
in  presence  of  his  commanding  officer. 

.ivny  cadet  who  shall,  by  any  means  whatever,  tra- 
duce, or  defame  another,  shall  be  dismissed  or  other- 
wise ess  severely  punished,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  offence. 

Any  tadet  who  shall  strike,  or  in  any  manner  offer 
violence  ";o,  another,  shall  be  punished  in  like  man- 
ner. 

Any  cadel  who  shall  beat,  or  otherwise  maltreat 
any  citizen,  shall  besides  being  amenable  to  the 
laws,  be  otherwise  punished  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  offence. 

No  cadet  shall  sign  any  certificate  or  statement 
relative  to  personal  altercations  between  members 
of  the  academy  or  army,  or  to  any  transactions  of  a 
private  or  personal  nature,  without  permission  from 
the  superintendent. 

All  cadets  who  shall  combine,  or  agree  together, 
to  hold  no  friendly  or  social  intercourse  with  another; 
and  any  cadet  who  shall  endeavour  to  persuade 
others  to  enter  into  such  combination  or  agreement, 
shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  or  otherwise  severely 
punished. 

All  combinations,  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
are  strictly  prohibited.  Any  cadet  who,  in  concert 
with  others,  shall  adopt  any  measure,  under  pre- 
tence of  procuring  a  redress  of  grievances,  or  sign 
any  paper,  or  enter  into  any  written  or  verbal  agree- 
ment, with  a  view  to  viokite  or  evade  any  regulation 
of  the  academy,  or  to  do  any  act  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  good  order  and  subordination,  or  who  shall 
endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same,  shall 
be  dismissed  the  service. 

If  any  cadet  shall  consider  himself  wronged  by 
another,  or  by  an  officer,  he  is  to  complain  thereof 
to  the  superintendent,  who  is  hereby  required  to  ex- 
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amine  into  the  said  complaint,  and  to  take  tlie  pro- 
per measures  for  redressing  the  wrong  complained 
of.  Should  the  complaining  party  be  refused  redress, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  war  department,  through  the 
superintendent  of  the  academy,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  forward  the  appeal  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
for  his  examination  and  order  on  the  same. 

All  publications  relative  to  the  mihtaiy  academy, 
or  to' transactions  at  the  military  academy,  are  strict- 
ly prohibited.  Any  professor,  assistant  professor, 
teacher,  academic  officer,  or  cadet,  therefore,  who 
shall  be  at  all  concerned  iu  writing  or  publishing 
any  article  of  such  character,  in  any  newspaper  or 
pamphlet,  or  in  writing  or  publishing  any  handbill, 
shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  or  otherwise  severely 
punished. 

No  cadet  shall  apply  for,  or  receive,  money  from 
his  parents,  or  from  any  person  whomsoever,  with 
out  permission  from  the  secretary  of  war,  on  recom 
meudatioQ  of  the  superintendent  any  infraction  or 
violation  of  which  will  be  considered  a  positive  dis 
obedience  of  orders,  and  punished  accordingly. 

The  strictest  attention  to  study  and  all  other  du- 
ties, will  be  required.  Every  cadet  therefore,  who 
shall  absent  himself  from  duty  of  any  kind,  and  fail 
to  render  a  satisfactory  excuse  in  writing,  for  such 
absence,  shall  be  reprimanded,  put  upon  extra  duty, 
or  confined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  and  any  cadet  who  shall  be  habitually  negh- 
gent  of  his  studies  or  other  duties,  shall  be  dismissed 
the  service. 

The  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  teachers, 
will  be  held  accountable  for  the  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  their  respective  classes  or  sections  while 
under  their  immediate  instruction. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  professor,  teacher, 
assistant  professor,  or  acting  assistant  professor,  as 
well  as  of  every  oflicer  stationed  at  West  Point, 
who  is  knowing  to  any  violation  of  the  academic 
rules  and  regulations,  or  to  any  crime,  irregularity, 
neglect,  or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  a  cadet 
has  been  g-uilty,  to  report  the  same  without  deJay  to 
the  superintendent. 

All  immoralities,  disorders,  misbehaviour,  or  neg- 
lect, of  \vhich  cadets  may  be  guilty,  to  the  prejui'ice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  though  not 
herein  expressly  mentioned,  are  to  be  punished  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  ofterce. 

The  superintendent  will  cause  a  registry  to  be 
kept  of  all  delinquencies  and  punishments  which 
may  take  place  at  the  academj';  and,  at  (he  end  of 
every  month,  mil  report  to  the  war  department  the 
names  of  those  cadets  who,  during  the  month,  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  correct  deportment;  also 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  offen- 
ces, specifying  the  number  of  offences  committed  by 
each,  and  of  those  who  have  been  punished  during 
the  same  period,  specifying  in  each  case  the  nature 
and  degree  oi  the  offence  and  punishment. 

All  necessary  regulations  for  interior  police  an( 
discipline,  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing,  ivill 
be  estabhshed  by  the  superintendent,  (to  be  report- 
ed to  the  secrfttary  of  war,)  and  will  be  dulj'  observ- 
ed and  obeyed  accordingly. 

[We  have  omitted,  for  some  more  convenient  op- 
portunity, the  regulations  of  the  academy  under 
the  heads  of  promotion,  furlow^hs,  accounts,  and 
vniform.] 




nally  of  a  bluish  or  grey  cast,  but,  when  cut,  inter- 
nally of  a  fresh  greenish  colour. 

Saintfoin  requires  a  clean  soil;  the  seeds  should 
be  fresh,  and  sown  towards  the  close  of  February, 
or  early  in  March.     The  (juantity  varies  from  four 


naturally  abounded,  was  twenty  lour  tons  eleven 
hundred  weight  and  three-quarters  per  acre,  which 
is  upwards  of  one-third  more  than  is  generally  yield- 
ed by  lucerne.* 

8.  Burnet,  (Poterium  sanguisorba.) — This  vegeta- 
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ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  OR  GREEN  CROPS. 

from  the  Complete  Llrazur. 

(Concluded  from  p.  161,  American  Farmer.) 

6.  Saintfoin  (Hedysariim  onybrychis.)    vegetates. 

with  uncommon  luxuriance,  on  dry,  chalky  soils, 

where  it  Howers  in  .June  a.id  July.     The  best  sc.-d, 

has  a  bright  husk,  the  kernel  being  plump,  exter-^ 


to  eight  bushels  per  acre,  broad-cast,  according  toible  is  chiefly  used  for  early  sheep-feeding,  though  if 
the  nature  of  the  land;  though  four  bushels  are,  in  j may  also  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage  foi- 
general,  fully  sufficient:  in  the  drill-culture  three  soiling  cattle.  It  is  very  hardy,  being  little  affected 
bushels  are  enough.  Saintfoin,  indeed,  is  some- j  by  droughts  in  summer,  or  by  severe  frosts  in  thr 
times  sown  with  barley,  as  with  clover,  in  the  pro-!  winter,  and  will  even  vegetate  in  that  season.  If  if 
portion  of  from  one  to  three  bushels  per  acre,  with  I  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  hay,  though 
the  addition  of  five  pounds  of  ^rc/oW,  which  last  is  its  produce  is  in  general  abundant,  it  ought  to  be 
said  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds  tUI  the  saintfoin 'cut  early,  otherwise  it  will  become  coarse.     In  tho 


has  taken  deep  root.  During  the  first  year,  no  cat- 
tle ought  to  be  allowed  to  graze  on  it,  as  their  feet 
will  injure  it;  nor  should  it  be  fed  down  by  sheep 
the  succeeding  summer,  as  they  are  apt  to  bite  the 


culture  of  this  plant,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  good  seed,  for  which  purpose  a  proper  spot 
should  be  selected;  and  as  the  seeds  shed  when  ripe. 
they  ought  to  be  cut  in  the  morning  while  they  are 


tops  of  the  roots,  the  growth  of  which   would  be i  moist  with  the  dew,  and  thrashed  out  on  the  same, 
immediately  checked.     In  the  following  summ(;r,  a  or  on  the  following  day.     Those  who  wish  to  save 


crop  of  hay  may  be  made,  and  the  after-math  fed 
down  with  cattle  of  any  description,  excepting  sheep, 
for  the  reason  above  assigned.  At  the  end  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  the  soil  should  be  manured  with 
dung — or,  if  it  be  sandy,  with  marl. 

In  case  the  first  season  for  mowing  prove  wet, 
the  saintfoin  ought  to  be  left  for  seed;  it  should, 
however,  on  no  account  be  cut  before  it  is  in  full 
bloom,  as  the  quality  of  the  hay  would  thus  be  mate- 
rially injured — but  if  cut  and  given  to  cattle  in  a 
green  state,  it  would  produce  a  second  crop  in  the 


the  seed  should,  according  to  Rocque,  who  fir.st  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  burnet,  feed  the  grass  till 
May,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  rank  and  lodge.  Bur- 
net flourishes  best  on  dry  soils,  and  may  be  sown  in 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August;  for  sheep  pas 
tiires  it  should  be  broad-cast,  or  sown  with  the  hand; 
for  other  purposes,  it  may  be  advantageously  drill 
ed.  During  the  first  year,  it  will  require  to  be  kept 
very  clear  from  weeds,  which  may  be  effected  by 
harrowing — for,  being  a  strong,  tap-roofed  plant, 
the  teeth  of  the  harrow  will  not  injure  the  roof.s: 


0. 


same  year.  This  plant  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  land,  in  the  second  year,  it  will  become  sufficiently 
form  of  hay;  but,  whether  thus  used,  or  employed  strong  to  choke  all  other  grasses. 
in  soiling,  it  is  from  its  great  succulence  equally 
valuable  for  feeding  cattle,  and  especially  horses, 
nhich  are  asserted  to  be  materially  strengthened 
by  it,  without  the  aid  of  oats-  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  saintfoin,  though  it  increases 
the  quantity,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  some  far- 
mers, improve  the  quality  of  milk  in  cows;  while  by 
others  it  is  asserted,  not  only  to  make  the  cream 
richer,  but  also  to  give  the  butter  a  better  colour 
and  more  delicate  flavour. 

Swampy  soils  are  by  no  means  congenial  to  this 
plant;  but  as  there  are  numerous  dry,  stony  wastes 
on  which  it  will  grow,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  introduced  into  culture,  especially 
as  it  \yill  produce,  on  the  worst  lands,  at  least  one 
ton  of  hay,  togetlier  with  a  considerable  after-math. 

7.  Bush-vetch,  {Ficia  sepium.) — This  vegetable 
grows  in  woods,  hedges,  pastures,  and  meadows, 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  does  not  attain 
any  great  degree  of  height,  seldom  rising  to  four 
feet;  but,  as  it  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
speedy  growth  after  being  cut,  it  promises  to  be  a 
useful  plant  for  pastures.  It  shoots  earlier  in  the 
■spring  than  any  other  eaten  by  cattle,  vegetates  late 
in  autumn,  and  retains  its  verdure  throughout  the 
winter.  The  culture  of  the  bush  vetch  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Anderson,*  so  long  ago  as  in  1774, 
though  it  has  not  been  much  practised  since  that 
time,  principally  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
collecting  the  seeds;  as  the  pods  burst  and  scatter 
them  about,  and  the  seeds  are  frequently  devoured 
by  the  larva;  of  a  species  of  catclabusA  From  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
culture  of  the  bush-vetch,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
trial  A  small  spot  of  ;;ardcn  ground  was  sown  with 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  in  drills,  and  Dr.  Witherin"- 
states  that  it  was  cxil  five  times  in  the  second  year, 
when  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  twenfy-four  tons 


Cichory,  ( Cichm-ixim  intybus,)  also  called  com- 
mon wild  succory,  is  a  vegetable,  the  value  of 
which,  for  feeding  cattle,  has  only  been  known 
within  a  few  years.  On  blowing  sands,  or  weak 
and  poor  soils,  Mr.  Young  thinks  it  superior  to 
any  other  plant;  and  he  observes,  that  if  it  be 
sown  with  a  portion  of  burnet  and  cock"s-foot  grass, 
it  will  form  a  layer  for  six  or  seven  years,  far 
exceeding  those  made  with  trefoil,  rye-grass,  and 
white  clover.  The  best  seed  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  farmer  from  the  plants 
themselves;  and,  as  they  produce  seeds  in  great 
abundance,  it  may  be  easily  collected  by  hand:  but 
the  mode  of  sdiving  varies  according  to  the  inten- 
tion for  which  it  is  raised.  Thus,  for  feeding  cattle 
it  is  usually  sown  in  conjunction  with  oats,  or  other 
.spring  corn,  at  the  season  the  latter  is  usually  de- 
posited in  the  ground;  but  for  soiling  it  is  sown 
alone,  from  the  second  or  third  week  in  March  till 
the  close  of  summer,  the  earlier  the  better,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hardy  nature  of  this  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial. In  general,  the  seed  is  broad-cast,  though 
Mr.  Young  thinks  it  best  to  be  drilled  alone  on  poor 
land,  in  rows,  about  nine  inches,  on  better  soil  at 
twelve  inches,  asunder,  after  the  soil  has  been  duly 
pulverized;  when  sown,  it  only  requires  to  be  once 
lightly  harrowed;  but,  if  drilled,  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  an  occasional  scarifying.! 

Cichory  is  extremely  luxuriant,  far  exceeding 
the  produce  of  burnet.  lucerne,  or  saintfoin,  and 
therefore  will  admit  of  being  often  cut  for  soiling 
during  the  summer.  For  the  first  year,  one  or  two 
cuttings  or  mowings  will  be  sufficient,  which  ma}', 
in  subsequent  seasons,  be  repeated  three  or  (Mr. 
Young  says,)  four  times,  beginning  in  April  or  May, 
and  cutting  every  second  month  till  October.} — 
This  plant,  also,  may  be  made  into  hay,  which, 
though  coarse,  is  said  to  afford  considerable  nou- 
per  acre  of  green  food,  which  would  be  nearly  four  rishment— but  its  chief  use  is  for  soiling  cattle  dur- 
lons  and  a  half  when  dried.  From  an  experiment  ling  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  likewise  excellent 
likewise  recorded  by  JNIr.  Swayne,t  the  produce  of i  for  sheep-feeding,  receiving  less  injury  from  hard 
the  hay,  m  part  of  a  field  wherein  the  bush-vetch  stocking  than  many  other  vegetables.     The  culture 

of  cichory  has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable 


*  "Essays  on  Agriculture,"  vol.  ii. 

tWithcring's    "Botanical    Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,"  vol.  iii. 

{."Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Society,"  vol.  iil. 


»  "Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Society,"  vol.  iii. 

I  Farmer's  Calendar. 
{"Annals  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  xs. 
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extent  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  by  Messrs. 
Martin,  AViikrfield,  and  A.  Young,  sen'r,  of  whose 
intercstinfi;  experiments  we  regret  that  our  limits 
will  not  allow  a  detail.*  Its  culture  has,  we  are  in- 
formed by  an  intelligent  American  asrriculturist, 
been  strenuously  recommended  to  the  notice  of  far- 
mers in  the  western  iiemisphere,  though  we  have 
not  jet  heard  with  what  degree  of  success,  or  to 
whatextert  it  has  been  practised. 

10.  Sjmn'ey  {Spvrg^da  anensis.) — The  common, 
or  corn  spurrey,  is  an  indiKenous  vegetable,  flour- 
ishing in  corn  fields  and  sandy  situations,  where  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September,  lis  culture  has 
hitherto  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  practised  in  this 
country — though,  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is 
eaten,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known,  being 
peculiarly  calculated  to  fatten  sheep,  as  also  to 
increase  the  milk  of  cows.  Further,  spurrey  con- 
tinues green  till  a  late  period  in  autumn,  and  often 
tiiroufehout  the  winter,  on  which  account  it  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Flanders;  we  have,  therefore, 
tieen  induced  to  recommend  it  to  a  fair  trial  by  prac- 
tical agriculturists. 

11.  Tares,  {Vicia.)— There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  common  tare,  (V.  sativa,)  called  the  spring  and 
winter  tares;  the  former  of  which  is  less  hardy  than 
the  latter.  The  spring  tare  is  usually  sown  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  early  in  April;  and  the  ivinter  tare 
in  September,  (the  earlier  tlie  better.)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  eiglit  to  ten  pecks  per  acre,  broad- 
cast; for  the  drill  culture,  half  that  quantity  will  be 
suiT-cient.  Both  these  varieties  are  of  very  essen- 
tial .service  in  soiling  cattle  of  every  description — 
especially  t!ie  winter  fare,  which  comes  into  use 
just  as  the  turnip  crops  fail,  and  afTords  a  succulent 
food  to  ewes  nnd  lambs.  Tares  are  rarely  made 
into  hay,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  they  are  lia- 
ble to  sustain  from  wet,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  more  than  u^ual  care  requisite  in  making  them 
into  hay.  In  Gloucestershire,  the  winter  tare  is 
cultivated  as  pasturage  for  horses,  and  is  eaten  off 
'o  early  as  to  admit  of  turnips  being  raised  the 
same  year.  They  produce  abundance  of  seed, 
which  "the  farmer  will  do  well  to  collect,  and  keep 
separately,  from  the  great  resemblance  which  the 
seeds  of  the  two  varieties  bear,  so  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  often  mixed. 

There  are  a  few  other  specie*  of  tare  or  vetch 
ivorlbv  of  the  asricullor's  attention,  ^iz: 

1.  The  Strangle  Vetch,  or  Tun,  (T.  lathyroides,) 
Tvhich  abounds  in  chalky  and  saridy  soils.     Its  cul- 
ture has  lately  been  strenuously  recommended  by 
Kr.  Amos;  it  affords 
to  sheep. 

2.  The  Tufled  Vetch  ( V.  cracca,)  attains  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  produces  abundance  of  leaves. 
This  sort,  which  flowers  in  July  and  August,  as  well 
as  the  wood  vetch,  (F.  sylvalica,  which  rises  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,)  is  said  to  restore  weak  or 
starved  cattle  to  their  strength  more  speedily  than 
any  other  vegetable  hitherto  di<;covered. 

3.  The  Broad  leaved  Vetchling,  or  Everlasting 
Tare.  {Lathynts  latifolivs,)  has  iiitherto  been  raised 
in  gardens,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  flowers. 
ft  often  attains  to  llie  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  produces  abundance  of  foliage.  It  is  eaten 
most  eagerly  by  cattle,  and  was  several  years  since 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  farmers  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  as  promising  to  afford  a  large  crop  of 
hay;  though  it  appears  hitherto  to  have  met  with 
I'ut  little  notice,  in  an  economical  point  of  view 


their  diseases  are  less  complicated,  they  are,  of  |  serene  day.  The  contrary  events  announce  a  change 
coui-se,  more  easily  to  be  relieved:  yet,  among  the  of  weather,  which  may  be  more  clearly  known  by 
various  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man,  it  is  not  the  clouds  gathering  and  lowering;  by  the  sky,  af- 
the  least  singular,  that  the  treatment  of  sick  catUei  ter  serene  weather,  becoming  undulated  as  it  were 
has  hitherto  been  conflned  chiefly  to  the  most  illite-  with  small  clouds.  During  winter,  if  the  clouds 
rate  and  ignorant  peasant — men  equally  unacquaint-  apiicar  not  unhke  fleeces,  j.  e.,  thick  and  close  in  the 
ed  with  comparative  anatomy,  and  with  the  relativei  middle,  and  very  white  at  the  edges,  the  surround- 
powers  of  medicine.  Hence  many  thousands  of  va-ing  sky  being  remarkably  blue,  they  indicate  hail 
luable  beasts  have  necessarily  perished  for  want  of]  or  snow,  or  cold,  chilling  showers  of  rain.     Further, 


that  assistance  which  attentive  observation,  aided 
by  sedulous  inquiries,  might  have  remedied,  if  not 
altogether  prevented,  by  an  unremitting  regard  to 
cleanliness  in  every  department  connected  with  the 
rearing  of  cattle. 
With  animals,  as  with  the  human  frame,  the  va- 


where  the  clouds  appear  moving  in  two  opposite 
currents,  and  the  lower  current  is  wafted  rapidly 
belbre  the  wind,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  rain;  and,  if 
they  occur  during  summer,  or  generally  in  hot  wea- 
ther, they  announce  thunder-storms.  If  the  rays  of 
the  sun  break  through  the  clouds,  and  are  visibly 


nations  of  the  atmosphere  have  a  material  influ-  dazzling  in  the  air,  the  latter  is  loaded  with  vapours 


ence  on  health;  hence,  though  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  confine  our  discussions  to  the  cliief 
distempers  affecting  cattle  in  generalj  we  trust  it 
Avill  not  be  altogether  useless  to  premise  a  few  hints, 
founded  on  experience,  relative  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  different  changes  of  the  \veather — 
more  particularly,  as  an  occasional  reference  to 
these  remarks  may  afford  the  farmer  some  guide  in 
directing  the  diversified  operations  of  tlie  field. 

Among  the  various  phenomena  which  attentive 
observers  have  found  to  inthcate  approaching  chang- 
es in  the  atmosphere,  the  following  may  be  selected 
as  affording  the  most  certain  signs. 

I.  By  animcds.  1.  Previous  to  rain  and  wind,  or 
stormy  weather,  neat  cattle  and  sheep  seem  more 
than  usually  desirous  of  feeding  in  their  pastures, 
and  to  leave  them  with  reluctance.  A  simUar 
change  is  announced  by  the  uneasiness  of  ^ne, 
which  grunt  loudly,  and  retire  to  their  sties;  by 
geese  anil  ducks  washing  themselves  repeatedly,  and 
with  little  intermission,  flying  anxiously  backwards 
and  forwards,  bj'  swallmvs  flj'ing  lo>v  and  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  tHittering  with  more 
loudness  than  usu;il;  and  by  poultry  rolling  much  in 
dust  and  sand,  or  gravel.  Wet  and  windy  weather 
likewise  indicated    by  dogs    becoming    drow.sy 


that  will  speedily  descend  in  showers  of  rain.  Thun- 
der is  mostly  preceded  by  hot,  and  followed  by  cold 
and  drizzling,  or  showery  weather.  Frequent  varia- 
tions of  the  wind  to  the  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass evince  the  speedy  approach  of  rain,  particu- 
larly if  it  u'histte  or  hoicl  in  its  course  through  the 
atmosphere.  The  west  wind  is  usually  damp,  on 
account  of  the  vast  quantity  of  vapour  it  collects  in 
its  progress  over  the  Atlantic  ocean;  the  south  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  torrid  zone,  is  the  warmest 
of  the  four — as  the  north  wind  is  the  coldest,  while 
(he  east  wind  is  the  most  dry;  but  if  rain  fall  during 
Ihe  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue,  w  ith  little  intermission,  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours. 

IV.  From  the  seasons. — 1.  A  moist  autumn,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mild  winter,  is  usually  succeeded  by  a 
dry  and  cold  spring,  in  consequence  of  which  vege- 
tation is  materially  retarded:  such  a  spring  occur- 
red in  1741.  2.  Should  the  summer  be  unusually 
cold  and  wet,  the  ensuing  winter  may  be  expected 
to  be  extremely  cold;  for  the  heat,  or  warmth  of  the 
ground  will  be  dissipated,  or  carried  off,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  unusual  evaporation.  3.  Very  wet 
summers  are  mostly  attended  with  an  increased 
quantity  of  seed  on  the  dog-rose   and  white-thorn 


and  stupid,  and  exhibiting  an  evident  reluctance  forlbushes,  so  that  the  uncommon  fruitfulness  of  these 


food,  except  grass,  (particularly  the  species  deno 
minated  dog's-grass,  or  couch  grass;)  and  by  cats 
losing  their  vivacity,  and  remaining  witliin  doors. 
Continued  rain  is  announced  by  pigeons  returning 
slowly  to  their  cotes;  a  change  from  cloudy  or  un- 
settled to  greater  wet,  by  Jlies  stinging  and  swarm- 
ing more  than  usual;  and  a  sudden  variation,  ac- 
companied Avith  a  storm,  by  toild  ducks,  plovers, 
bustauls,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  withdrawing  to 
a  tender  and  agreeable  food  the  sea-coast,  or  to  the  marshes. 

The  contrary  circumstances  evmce  the  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  fine  weather;  to  ^\hich  may 
be  added,  that  ices  flying  abroad,  and  labouring 
with  that  industry  which  has  become  proverbial — 
crotps  croaking  in  the  morning — the  robin,  or  red- 
breast, singing  early  from  the  more  elevated  branch 
es  of  trees — and  gnats  flying  in  a  columnar  form, 
within  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  are  all  indica- 
tions of  fine  or  serene  weather. 

II.  From  the  appearance  of  ike  earth.  Thus  moist 
stones  and  dry  soil  prognosticate  rain;  a  continued 
fall  of  which  may  be  e.xpected,  if  the  ground  seem 
nearly  dry,  and  the  roads  almost,  if  not  wholly,  free 
from  mud:  as  the  contrary  occurrences  announce, 
that  the  evaporation  of  humidity  has  ceased,  and, 
consequently,  that  fine  weather  is  approaching. 

III.  From  the  atmosphere.  If  in  tlie  evening  a 
white  mist  be  spread  over  a  meadow,  contiguous  to 
a  river,  it  will  be  evaporated  by  the  suns  rays  on 
the  following  morning,  and  is  an  indication  of  fine 
weather  throughout  the  day;  so  in  the  morning,  if 
a  mist,  which  is  impending  over  low  lands,  draw 
off  towards  those  which  are  more  elevated,  it  an- 
novmccs  a  fine  day.  The  gradual  diminution  of 
clouds,  till  they  can  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  air 
is  a  sign  of  fine  weather;  so  likewise  does  the  con- 
tinuance of  abundant  devf  upon  the  grass  after  a 


DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Ar.d  signs  of  approaching  citanges  in  the  ireather. 
The  brute  creation  are,  in  general,  liable  to  few- 
er maladies  or  complaints  than  mankind;  and,  as 


»  See  "Annals  of  A-^riculture,"  vols,  xv.,  xvii.,  xx., 
xxviii.,  where  numerous  valuable  accounts  of  the  cul- 
ture and  applications  of  this  plaut  are  given. 


shrubs  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  indieation  of 
an  intensely  cold  winter.  4.  A  severe  winter  is 
uniformly  predicted  by  cranes  and  other  birds  ef 
passage  migrating  early  in  autumn — for  these  crea- 
tures never  take  their  flight  southwards  until  the 
cold  season  has  commenced  in  the  northern  regions. 
Should  frequent  showers  fall  in  September,  it 
seldom  tains  in  Mny;  and  the  reverse.  So  there 
usually  fa'ils  less  rain  in  April  than  in  October,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  two — in  March  than  in  No- 
vember,  in  the   proportion  of  seven  to  twelve. — 

6.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  wind  blow  from  the 
south-west,  during  either  summer  or  autumn,  and 
the  ;ur  be  uncommonly  cold  for  those  seasons,  a 
profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  speedUy  expected. — 

7.  A  kind  of  crisis  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere 
after  great  storms,  rains,  or  similar  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  clouds,  so  that  they  are  for  some  months 
attended  with  a  regular  succession  either  of  bad  or 
of  fair  weather.  Lastly,  a  cold  and  rough  autumn 
prognosticates  an  intense  winter;  as  the  latter  sea- 
son, when  rainy,  is  mostly  succeeded  by  an  unpro- 
ductive year. 

For  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  an  interesting  tract,  (which  in  fact  every 
farmer  should  possess,)  entitled  "The  Farmer's  and 
Gardener's  Directory,  containing  the  most  approv- 
ed rules  and  directions  for  foretelling  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  weather,  &.C."  We  shall 
conclude  these  hiuts  respecting  the  atmosphere, 
with  the  following  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Kirwan, 
from  observations  which  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
lanil,  from  A.  D.  1077  to  1789,  during  a  period  of 
U2  years 

1.  When  no  storm  has  either  preceded  or  follovr- 
cd  the  vernal  equinox,  the  ensuing  summer  is  in 
general  dry,  or  at  least  so  five  times  out  of  six. 
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2.  If  a  storm  hiijipen  from  an  easterly  point  on 
the  19th,  20th,  or  iilst  day  of  May,  the  succeeding 
summer  will  also  be  dry  four  times  in  five.  A  dry 
summer  will  likewise  follow,  if  a  storm  arise  in  any 
point  of  the  compass  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  days 
of  March. 

3.  Should  there  be  a  storm  either  at  south-west, 
or  west-south-west,  on  any  day  from  the  19th  to  the 
21st  of  March,  the  ensuing  summer  will  be  wet  five 
times  out  of  six. 

In  England,  if  the  springs  and  winters  be  dty, 
they  are  generally  cold;  but  if  vioist  or  humid,  they 
arc  usually  warm;  whereas,  drij  summers  and  au- 
tumns are  mostly  hot;  as,  on  the  contrary,  moist 
summers  are  cold.  Thus,  if  the  moisture  or  dryness 
of  a  particular  season  be  ascertained,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  with  tolerable  precision  respecting  its 
temperature,  and  the  faimer,  by  attending  to  the 
various  indications  of  the  weather,  will  be  enabled 
to  provide  accordingly  for  the  exigencies  of  his  cat- 
tle stock.  [Complete  Grazier, 


ON  PACKING  COTTON, 
wJ»  practised  in  South  Carolina — with  an  Engraving, 

Sir,  South  Carolina,  July  31,  1S25. 

The  request  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Smith,  contained 
in  No.  18  of  the  7th  vol.  of  the  American  Farmer, 
accompanied  by  your's,  asking  for  information  re- 
lative to  the  construction  of  machinery  for  packing 
cotton,  has  induced  me  to  endeavow  to  furnish  it. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  fixtures  for  packing 
cotton.  The  simplest,  and,  in  ray  opinion,  the  best, 
is  such  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  by  a  sketch 
of  the  front  view  of  a  "cotton  screw,"  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  pieces  of  timber,  and  their 
dimensions,  which,  when  put  together,  form  the  ne- 
cessary machinery  for  packing  cotton  in  square 
bales.  The  screws  are  made  of  wood,  or  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron.  I  consider  those  of  iron  great- 
ly preferable  to  those  made  of  wood.  We  now  re- 
sort to  two  modes  of  propelling  them;  i.  e.,  animni 
and  water  power.  The  last  is  infinitely  best  for 
those  who  have  that  power  at  command.  WLen 
animal  power  is  applied,  the  screw  works  perpendi- 
cularly; when  water  power  is  used,  Iiorizonta.'ly. — 
In  this  last  mode,  the  screw  receives  only  a  circu- 
lar motion;  the  packing  chest,  which  moves  on  four 
ivheels,  being  drawn  against  the  follower  In  the 
other,  the  screw  not  only  is  turned  rounJ,  but  also 
descends  and  forces  the  cotton  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  by  the  follower,  which  is  attached  by  a  bolt 
to  the  screws.  Wooden  screws  are  necessarily 
erected  out  of  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
because  of  the  unavoidable  length  of  the  lever;  so, 
indeed,  are  most  of  the  iron  ones,  but  not  necessa 
rily.  The  most  common  size  of  the  wooden  screw 
is  fourteen  inches  diameter;  the  iron  ones  six  inch- 
es. The  first  will  wear  out  in  packing  about  a 
thousand'  bales,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  rot  before: 
the  latter  can  pack  almost  any  number,  with  proper 
care.  I  have  one,  carried  by  water  power,  that  has 
packed  more  than  seven  thousand  bales,  and  is  un 
injured:  but  an  advantage,  almost  equally  decisive, 
results  from  the  convenience  with  which  they  may 
be  erected  in  a  house  twenty  feet  square.  I  have 
never  known  persimmon  tried;  do  not  doubt  it 
would  answer  admirably,  if  it  could  be  completely 
secured  from  the  weather;  when  exposed,  it  becomes 
tender  almost  immediately.  Post,  turkey,  and  black 
oak  were,  for  a  time,  exclusively  used;  each  did 
well;  now,  common  pitch  pine  is  preferred  by 
many.  The  thread  of  the  screw  is  three  inches  at 
the  base,  (the  lower  angle  more  acute  than  the  up- 
per,) and  one  and  a  half  inch  deep.  A  hole,  bored 
lengthwise  through  the  screw,  prevents  cracks. 
The  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  a  wooden  screw. 
AH  the  parts  are  precisely  alike,  for  one  of  iron, 
except  the  compasses,  the  span  of  which,  for  a 


wooden  screw,  should  be  at  least  fifty  feet:  half  that 
distance  is  sutficient  for  the  other,  or  iron  screw. 
The  longer  the  screw,  the  more  conveniently  the 
cotton  can  be  placed  in  the  chest,  as  it  admits  the 
chest  to  be  so  much  the  higher;  eight  feet  depth  of 
chest  will  contain  sufficient  cotton  to  make  a  com- 
mon bale,  five  feet  long.  The  space  between  the 
upper  and  lower  cross-trees,  may  be  nine  feet  six 
inches;  between  the  two  end  timbers  five  feet:  the 
doors  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  six  inches 
higli.  From  the  top  of  the  doors  to  the  bottom  of 
the  follower,  when  the  screw  is  raised,  should  be 
not  less  than  live  feet  six  inches,  and  should  be  en- 
closed on  each  side  with  two  inch  plank,  stronoly 
spiked  to  the  two  end  timbers.  The  follower  may 
be  ten  inches  thick,  and  the  width  and  length  of 
the  chest,  allowing  half  an  inch  play  at  each  end 
and  side.  One  bottom  cross-tie,  twelve  inches  by 
twenty  inches;  one  upper  cross-tie,  in  which  is 
formed  or  placed  the  female  screw,  twenty  inches 
square.  Two  end  timbers,  twelve  inches  by  twenty 
inches.  One  lever,  twelve  inches  by  eighteen  inch- 
es; six  braces,  eight  by  ten  inches,  two  in  front  and 
two  behind,  in  addition  to  the  two  in  the  sketch. 
The  compasses  fourteen  by  six  inches  at  top,  and 
sis  inches  square  at  the  bottom  ends,  to  either  of 
vvliich  the  horse  is  attached.  One  foundation  tim- 
ber, twelve  by  twenty  inches,  and  twenty  feet  long. 
The  length  of  the  end  timbers  and  compasses  will 
be  adjusted  to  the  lengtli  of  the  screw;  as  that  of 

Front  Vievt  of  a  Cotton  Screw 


the  two  cross-ties,  will  be,  by  that  of  the  bale:  the 
head  of  the  end  timbers  should  rise  at  least  twelve 
inches  above  the  upper  cross-tie.  The  tenons  should 
pass  as  far  through  the  foundation  timber. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  application  of  water 
power  to  the  cotton  screws,  by  supposing  the  sketch 
to  be  stripped  of  all  its  parts,  except  the  screw  and 
packing-chest;  lay  these  horizontally,  so  that  the 
bale,  when  packed,  will  stand  on  one  end:  one  gud- 
geon of  the  water  wheel  shaft  is  cast  with  a  "coup- 
ling," a  cast  iron  sleeve  receives  this,  at  one  end, 
and  the  head  of  the  screw,  at  the  other;  put  the 
water  wheel  in  motion,  and  the  screw  turns'  accord- 
ingly: the  water  is  conducted  to  the  water  wheel  by 
similar  gates  at  both  sides — the  screw,  therefore, 
'•packs"  when  one  gate  is  hoisted,  and  unpacks 
when  the  other.  A  ^vheel,  eighteen  feet  diameter, 
and  buckets  five  feet  long,  with  four  feet  live  water, 
will  pack  a  bale  in  four  minutes.  The,  bottom  of 
the  wheel  should  be  at  least  twelve  inches  above 
the  sheeting,  to  prevent  the  "back  lash;"  the  arms 
should  be  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  the  water  wheel 
by  cast  iron  flanges,  such  as  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  on  board  of  steam  boats. 

The  manner  of  hanging  the  doors  and  securing 
them,  together  with  several  other  minute  arrange 
ments,  are  not  stated,  believing  it  unnecessary. 

If  the  above  shall  be  of  any  service  to  you,  oi 
your  correspondent,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to 
A  CoiTON  Plantfb 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETIES. 

(Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer.) 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society' 
for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  i' 
was  ordered  that  the  following  letters  be  pubhshed' 
with  the  Resolutions  adopted  on  the  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  highly  approves  of  the 
attention  and  industry  of  William  M.  Carteret,  in 
the  cultivation  of  Silk  ^Vorms,  and  that  a  premium 
of  five  dollars  be  awarded  to  him, 

July  22,  1825. 

Jlrck-Street,  tlh  mo.  8(A,  1826.  . 
To  THE  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture. 
I  learned  a  few  days  since,  that  a  boy  in  South- 
wark  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  Silk  Worms, 
and  upon  making  him  a  visit  found  Mm  busily  occu-i 
pied  with  them,  having  largely  increased  his  stuck! 


from  a  few  French  Worms,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  about  a  year  ago.  He  was  requested  to  furnish 
an  account  of  his  labours,  with  specimens  of  the 
Silk,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  I  now  sub- 
mit to  the  Society  his  letter,  and  the  specimens. 

This  lad  is  a  child  of  very  respectable  parents, 
but  who  are  not  in  atfluent  circumstances.  I  was 
much  interested  with  the  intelligence,  and  thrifty 
turn  of  the  boy,  who  devotes  hours  between  school 
to  a  useful  purpose,  which  most  others  of  his  age 
would  waste  in  rambling  about  the  streets.  Whe- 
ther the  Society  could  bestow  some  encouragement 
upon  him.  is  worthy  of  consideration.  A  vote  ap- 
probating his  conduct,  and  perhaps  adding  a  small 
reward  in  money  may  be  proper.  Such  evidences 
of  respect  for  merit,  especially  in  young  persons,  ex- 
hibited even  in  this  humble  manner,  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  a  community  whose 
velfare  consists  in  the  industry  and  virtues  of  its 
members.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

ROBERTS  VAUX. 
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Philadelphia,  June  29,  1825. 
To  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux, 

Dear  Sir, — Vou  requested  me  to  inform  you  where 
I  obtain  the  Silk  Worms;  Joseph  Ord  brought  them 
from  France,  and  nineteen  of  them  were  given  to 
me  about  tlie  middle  of  last  June,  by  his  cousin 
Benjamin  Karrick.  I  was  then  twelve  years  old.  I 
fed  them  on  ^vhite  mulberry  leaves  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  I  found  that  they  wanted  to  spin.  I 
then  carefully  put  them  in  papers  for  the  spinning 
of  their  Silk;  and  in  the  space  of  ten  days  after  they 
had  begun  to  spin,  I  wound  them  oft'  and  put  away 
the  pods  in  boxes.  In  eight  or  ten  days  after,  they 
came  out  of  the  pods  into  a  white  miller,  male  and 
female;  they  then  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  very 
small,  and  they  amount  to  above  an  hundred  each; 
the  eggs  which  they  had  lain  I  carefully  rolled  up 
in  paper  and  put  them  away,  until  April,  when  I 
was  examining  the  eggs  I  found  a  small  black  spot 
at  one  end,  and  in  four  days  after  I  found  small 
black  worms,  which  I  removed  upon  other  papers. 
I  then  gave  them  youna;  sallad  for  about  eight  days; 
I  then  fed  them  upon  white  mulberry  leaves  until 
they  began  to  spin.  They  have  now  increased  to 
about  two  thousand  Worms.  I  lost  many  in  April, 
in  a  wet  spell,  which  amounted  to  about  five  hun 
dred.  1  gave  a  great  many  away,  and  four  hundred 
are  now  spinning  their  Silk.  One  hour  in  the  after 
noon  I  take  in  learning  my  lessons,  and  fhe  rest  of 
my  leisure  hours  I  am  busy  in  winding  off'  my  Silk. 
Each  Worm  spins  from  3  to  5  hundred  yards  of  pure 
Silk,  besides  tow;  it  takes  about  six  hours  to  wind 
oft' a  set  of  25  in  number.  I  now  scad  you  speci- 
meas  of  the  Silk,  &c. 

Yours,  &c. 
WILLIAM  MORGAN  CARTERET. 

J\o.  390,  South  Front-Street. 


FLIES  ON  HORSES. 

HlK,  Mluatlmul,  .lupisl  Btll,  1SS5. 

A  circumstance  recently  occurred  here  of  so  sin 
gular  and  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  I  am  induced 
to  communicate  it  to  you.     I  haJ  t\vo  very  fine 
brood  mares,  with  Gracchus'  foals  by  their  sides, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  high  value  I  attached 
to  them,  were  admitted  within  my  lawn,  where  they 
had  become  excessively  fat.     During  a  period  of  in 
tensely  hot  weatiier  the  latter  part  of  June,   these 
mares  were  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  flies,  and  har- 
rassed  to  such  a  degree  that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  them  to  a  distant  pasture,  where  I  imagin 
ed  they  would  be  less  exposed  to  so  dreadful  an  an 
Doyance.    Thej-,  however,  became  extremely  ill — 
one  died,  and  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  dilficul 
ty,  and  the  most  unremitting  care  and  attention 
that  the  life  of  the  other  has  been  till  now  preserv- 
ed.    She  is  still  in  a  state  of  great  debility  and  consi- 
derable disease.     From  the  simultaneousness  of  the 
attack,  the  novelty  and  identity  of  the  symptoms,! 
was  at  first  induced  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to 
poison,  and  under  this  impression  I  caused  the  de 
ceased  ajiimal  to  be  dissected.     The  intestines  were 
found  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  state, 
but  the  flesh,  particularly  about  the  neck,  back  and 
sides,  was  in  a  state  of  putrefaction — and  I  am  now 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  venomous  stings  of 
these  pestilent  insects,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  extra 
ordinary  obesity  of  the  animals  and   the   violent 
heat  of  the  weather,  jiroducing  inflammation  and 
gangrene,  were  the  sole  causes  of  the  extraordina 
ry  incident  above  described.     We  have  been  annoy 
ed  in  a  most  distressing  and  unusual  manner  this 
summer,  especially  during  the  hottest  part  of  it,  by 
these  odious  pests.     I  have  resorted  to  bruised  wal- 
nut leaves  and  train  oil,  to  repel   them  from  my 
horses,  but  with  little  effect.     If  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  can  suggest  a   better  preventive 


for  the  evil,  tlie  information  will  be  very  accepta- 
ble to, 

Dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

H.  S.  TURNER. 

[An  eminent  physician,  to  whom  we  showed  the 
above,  says  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  solution 
given  is  correct  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death — but  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  there  be  any  thing  peculiar 
or  uncommon  in  the  fly,  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  that 
it  might  be  characterized  by  some  competent  en- 
tomologist] 


WHITE  FLINT  AND  LAWLER  WHEAT. 

Baltimore  county. 
Having  lately  observed  in  the  American  Farmer, 
an  assertion  or  supposition,  that  the  above  kinds  are 
one  and  the  same  wheat,  and  having  raised  the 
Lawler  for  several  years,  and  the  white  flint  the  last 
season,  it  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  judging 
correctly;  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  no  two 
sorts  of  ivheat  which  differ  more  in  appearance  than 
the  above.  The  white  flint  produces  more  stalks 
from  each  grain,  and  each  stalk  is  much  larger  and 
stronger;  the  blades  are  very  broad  and  stand  up, but 
the  blades  of  the  Lawler  are  long  and  slender,  and 
hang  down — generally  of  a  paler  green  than  other 
wheat,  and  the  bottom  blades  die  very  early;  but 
the  former  is  a  very  dark  green  to  the  bottom  until 
the  wheat  is  of  a  considerable  height,  and  ripens  as 
early  as  the  red  chaft'ed  bearded,  whilst  the  latter 
ripens  very  late.  And  from  last  year's  experience, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  former  is  the 
best  wheat  I  have  sown;  and  have  no  doubt  it  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  ascribed  to  it  of  resisting  the  fly, 
as  my  crop  was  not  the  least  affected,  whilst  my  otiier 
sorts  hy  the  side  nf  it,  and  soivn  at  the  sa)iic  time  was 
very  much  injured.''  It  is  a  fact  that  the  stalk  is  so- 
lid two  joints  from  the  bottom,  and  part  of  .he  third. 
The  grain  was  white  and  heavy,  and  produced  a 
very  good  crop. 

LEVI  HARTLEY. 


elude,  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  new,  and  not 
having  contracted  to  the  usual  size  when  properly 
dried.  From  the  success  of  this  article,  being  sown 
in  the  spring,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  has  been  brought  from  the  southern  part  of 
Asia;  and  also,  that  tliis  season  of  the  year  is  the 
most  proper  time  to  commit  it  to  the  earth. 

In  relation  to  the  '-Cuba"  tobacco  seed,  I  am  not 
as  yet  prepared  to  say  any  thing  of  an  interesting 
nature,  more,  than  that  I  have  about  two  hundred 
very  fine  plants  that  I  shall  be  able  to  cut  in  about 
two  weeks;  some  of  which  I  shall  take  great  plea- 
sure in  presenting  you  with,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
it  in  a  proper  state  to  make  use  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Poole, 
one  of  my  neighbours,  is  about  housing,  perhaps 
among  tlie  best  tobacco,  at  this  time  in  the  county. 
I  cannot  conceive,  that  any  sight  could  have  been 
more  gratifying  than  that  of  viewing  about  nine  acres 
of  tliis  article,  prior  to  its  having  been  cut. 
With  sentiments  of  consideration, 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 
WILLUiVI  ZOLLICKOFFER,  M.  D. 


WHEAT  FROM  ASIA. 

Middleburg,  Md.  2d  .Iv^ust,  1825. 
Sir, — I  am  happy  in  having  an  opjiortunity  of 
communicating  to  you,  the  success  that  resulted  from 
the  ivheat  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  present  to 
me,  that  you  represented  as  having  been  brought 
from  Asia.  The  article  under  consideration,  1  dis 
tributed  in  small  quantities  among  several  of  the  most 
attentive  and  observing  agriculturists  in  tliis  neigh- 
bourhood; all  the  reports  of  which  coincide  in  every 
respect.  The  wheat  was  consigned  to  the  earth, 
early  this  spring.  It  flourished  well,  and  appeared 
to  be  equally  prolific  with  the  ditlerent  varieties  of 
this  article  that  is  so  successfully  cultivated  in  tins 
country.  The  average  length  of  the  heads  did  not 
exceed  three  inches,  and  the  circumference  of  which 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  The  grain  was  niuili 
larger,  which  circumstance,  I  am  disposed  to  ton- 


CHANGE  OF  WHEAT  TO  CHEAT. 

Geauga  cotinfi/,  July  22,  1825. 
Sir, — I  have  thought  fit  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing fact  on  the  possibility  of  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  plants,  elucidating  a  subject  sometime  since 
contested  in  the  Farmer.  It  could  be  proved  by  a 
dozen  witnesses  in  any  court.  The  wheat  crop  fail- 
ed here  in  1822;  that  we  imported  seed  from  Jersey, 
under  the  denomination  of  "Early  Turkey,"  which 
turned  out  to  be  very  late,  and  bearded.  Last  fall  Mr. 
Marshall  sowed  a  lot  on  sandy  silicious  soil,  which 
did  well  until  February,  when  he  pastured  tliirty  or 
forty  sheep  on  it.  When  it  headed  the  last  of  June, 
its  character  was  almost  entirely  changed  to  '-cheat." 
There  was  not  a  wheat  stalk  in  one  hundred  of  the 
cheat.  At  sowing,  there  might  have  been  this  pro- 
portion of  cheat  to  the  true  crop.  With  my  best 
wishes  I  remain.  Veritas. 

P.  S.  The  bearded  wheat  did  well  at  harvest  in  '23; 
sinte  has  been  degenerating,  and  in  many  places 
the  *raw  fell  this  harvest,  and  the  seed  so  shrivelled 
and  mit  it  was  not  worth  cutting. 


*  Perhaps  the  white  flint  was  sown  in  richer  and  bet- 
ter ground  than  the  other.  Wheat  on  rich  or  manured 
land,  it  ib  well  known,  is  always  less  liable  to  De  destroy- 
ed by  the  fly,  than  that  which  is  sown  on  land  of  inte- 
rior quality,  or  land  not  manured.  The  writer  of  the 
above  is,  we  understand,  a  respectable  citizen,  who  re- 
sides on  and  culliyates  the  farm  of  Mr.  Robert  .•Sin- 
clair. He  is  likely,  we  sliould  suppose,  a5  well  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  himself,  who  often  visits  his  farm,  tu  have 
taken  very  particular  notice  of  the  facts  stated,  ytt  bis 
testimony  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  observations 
of  many  of  tlic  most  respectable  farmers  in  the  slati-. 
And  hence  may  verify  our  remark  in  the  last  number, 
that  dillercnt  soils  may  produce  drffercnt  result-;.  The 
jolidily  of  the  stalk  is  curious — we  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  for  exhibition. 

Ed.  Jim.  Farm. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  SEED  WHEAT. 

The  following  communication  from  Thos.  Knight, 
Esq.  (in  theHerelbrd  Journal,,)  will  doubtless  prove 
highly  interesting  at  the  present  moment  to  agri- 
culturists:— "A  good  deal  of  the  strong  wheat  soil 
of  Herefordshire  remains  unsown,  and  must  be  so^vn 
in  the  end  of  this  month,  or  in  the  next,  and  it  is 
important  to  select  seed  corn  of  eurly  habits.  I  tried 
the  expt  rinient  of  selecting  seed  wheat/rom  a  warm 
gravelly  soil  in  a  ipojm  part  of  the  country,  and 
other  seed  wheat  of  the  samp  variety  (the  common 
red  stra^v,)  from  a  cold  white  clayey  soil,  in  a  very 
cold  part  of  the  country.  Both  « ere  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  upon  contiguous  ridges,  when  the 
crop  which  sprang  from  the  seed  corn  which  had 
gro\vn  upon  a  icarm  gravelly  soil  ripened  a  fortnight 
before  the  other.  The  advantages  of  selecting  such 
seed  must  be  obvious.  I  have  stated  facts — the 
transactions  of  the  Horticultural  .Society  show  that 
fruits,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  and  pereni  ial 
plants,  acquire  in  hot  climates  habits  of  ripening 
late,  whilst  cultivated  natural  plants  acquire  the 
power  of  ripening  early,  by  having,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  had  ilicir  period  of  malurihj  acce- 
lerated. The  Scotch  fai-mers  purchase  seed  barley 
from  the  warmest  soils  in  England;  having  found 
that  the  crop  which  springs  from  this  will  ripen  upon 
their  cold  hills,  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  those 
varieties  which  have  adapted  their  habits  to  their 
late  and  cold  climate?."  [En»/isft  I'apn. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  SYLVA, 

Or  a  descriptioii  cf  the   Forest   Trees  of  the    United 
States,  Canada  and  J^ova  Hcotia,  by  F.  Andeew 

MiCHAUX. 

[This  very  elejiant  and  i-aluable  work  has  been 
presented  to  the  Marjhind  Agricultural  Society,  by 
W.  Al'Clure.  Esq.  ol' Philadelphia,  and  has  been  de- 
posited for  the  use  of  any  member  of  the  Society, 
ivith  J.  S.  Skinner,  its  corresponding  secretary. 

Mr.  M'Clurc,  purchased  lately  in  Paris,  the  whole 
1  pmaining  edition  of  the  work  and  the  copper  pk.tes, 
at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  witli  the  liberal  design  of  distributing  then) 
.gratuitously  amongst  agricultural  and  other  usefu 
societies. 

The  text  is  illustrated  and  the  book  ornamented 
•with  beautiful  coloured  representations  of  the  leaf, 
flower  ai  d  fruit  of  all  the  trees  described.  These 
repre-entations  are  e.xecuted  with  surprising  truth 
to  nature;  and  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  skill,  perseverance  and  nice  discrimination  of 
the  author,  without  having  reference  to  them.  We 
jhall,  however,  as  we  can  snatdi  occasional  mo- 
ments of  leisure,  look  it  over  and  make  extracts 
from  the  text,  of  such  passages  as  may  appear  most 
curious  and  entertaining  to  the  general  reader. — The 
following  are  from  the  Introduction.] 

Before  entering  into  any  details  concerning  the 
plan  which  1  have  adopted,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  species  of  large  trees  are  much  more  nu- 
merous in  North  America  than  in  Europe:  in  the 
United  States  there  are  more  than  140  species  that 
exceed  30  feet  in  height,  all  which  I  have  examined 
and  described;  in  France  there  are  but  30  that  at- 
tain this  size,  of  which  18  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  forests,  and  7  only  are  employed  in  build- 
ing. 

To  collect  information,  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  visit  ditlerent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Begin- 
ning at  the  District  of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  as 
long  and  as  rigorous  as  in  Sweden,  though  10  de- 
^:rees  farther  south,  I  travelled  over  all  the  Atlantic 
^'.ates,  in  some  of  which  the  heat  during  six  months 
is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  a 
journey  of  1800  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
1  made  five  excursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
■ountry;  the  first,  along  the  rivers  Kennebeck  and 
Sandy,  passing  through  Hallovvel,  VSinslow,  Nor- 
ridgewock  and  Farniington;  the  second,  from  Bos 
Ion  to  Lake  Champlain.  crossing  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont;  the  third,  from  New  York 
lo  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  the  fourth,  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Monongha- 
hela,  Alleghany  and  Ohio;  and  the  fifth,  from 
Charleston  to  the  sources  of  the  Savannah  and 
Oconee.  In  travelhng  along  the  sea-coast,  I  visited 
the  principal  ports  to  examine  tlie  timber  employed 
in  ship-building,  and  entered  work-shops  of  every 
description  where  wood  is  wrought.  The  knoiv- 
Kdge  of  which  I  stood  in  need  was  principally  in 
the  possession  of  mechanics;  accordingly,  I  con- 
sulted the  most  skilful  workmen,  natives  of  the 
country  and  Europeans,  and  by  means  of  a  series 
ol  questions  previously  prepared,  collected,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Europe 
a  mass  of  information  which  I  trust  will  be  found  in 
the  main  correct. 

In  proceeding  southward,  [noted  exactly  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  species  of  frees,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  others,  accordmg  to  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate or  soil. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  trees  which  form  an  ob- 
ject of  commercial  exchange  between  the  middle 
noithern  and  southern  states,  or  arc  sent  to  the 
Ues  Indies  and  to  Great  Britam;  the  parts  of  the 
country  which  produce  them,  and  the  porU  from 


which  they  are  c*ported;  the  diflorcnt  kinds  of  wood 
employed  for  fuel,  tor  enclosing  fields,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical arts;  the  sorts  of  bark  used  in  tanning,  i^c. 

1  have  endeavoured,  also,  to  imi>rcs5  on  the 
American  farmers  tlie  advantage  of  preserving  and 
multiplying  some  species,  and  of  destroying  otiiers; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad  tree  should  not  be  surter- 
ed  to  exist  uhere  a  good  one  niiglit  grow,  anu  in 
no  country  is  selection  more  necessary  liian  in  iNortu 
America. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  the  Euro- 
peans have  great  aOvaiilages  over  the  Americans  in 
tlie  management  of  woods,  'i'he  principai  forests 
are  in  the  hands  of  Ifie  governments,  winch  waicli 
over  their  preservation  with  a  solicitude  dictated  by 
imperious  necessitj'.  Experience  fias  amply  demon- 
strated that  no  dependance  can  be  placed,  for  the 
public  service  or  the  general  supply,  upon  forests 
that  are  private  property:  falluig  sooner  or  later 
into  the  hands  of  persons  eager  to  enjoy  theii-  price, 
they  disappear  and  give  place  to  tihage.  In  Ame- 
rica, on  the  contrary,  neither  the  federal  govern- 
ment nor  the  several  states  have  reserved  forests. 
An  alarming  destruction  of  the  trees  proper  for 
building,  has  been  the  consequence — an  evil  which 
is  increasing,  and  which  will  continue  to  increase 
with  the  increase  of  population.  The  eflect  is  al- 
ready very  sensibly  felt  in  the  large  cities,  where 
the  complaint  is  every  year  becoming  more  serious, 
not  only  of  the  excessive  dearness  of  fuel,  but  of 
the  scarcity  of  timber.  Even  nou-,  inferior  wood 
is  frequently  substituted  lor  the  white  oak;  and  the 
live  oak,  so  highly  esteemed  in  shipbuilding,  will 
soon  become  extinct  upon  the  islands  of  Georgia. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  will  be  placed  a  com 
plete  and  particular  recapitulation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  used  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  fur  fuel,  with  a 
general  index  of  the  vulgar  and  scientific  names. 

In  this  first  English  edition  important  improve 
nients  have  been  made,  particularly  by  inserting 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  several  trees,  sucli  as 
the  yellow  wood  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  buck- 
eye, of  which  I  had  not  seen  the  flowers:  of  these 
species,  the  seeds  which  1  brought  Jrom  the  United 
States  in  1803,  have  grown  up  and  bloomed  since 
the  publication  of  my  work.  1  have,  besides,  added 
descriptions  and  figures  of  the  trees,  which  principal- 
ly compose  the  European  forests,  and  whicii  are  the 
most  commonly  eniployed  in  building,  pointing  out 
tliose  which  might  be  advantageously  propagated 
in  the  United  States.  The  chestnut,  the  beech  and 
the  hornbeam  are  omitted,  because  tlieir  perfect  re- 
semblance in  aspect,  fohage  and  fruit  to  the  analo- 
gous American  species  rendered  a  separate  figui-e 
unnecessary. 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  course  I  have  pursued  in 
the  execution  of  this  task  ivill  be  found  more  prac- 
licaUy  useful,  and  consequently  more  generally  in- 
teresting, than  if  I  had  followed  a  more  scienlitic 
pulh.  1  have  been  anxious  to  render  my  work  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  body  of  American  agricultu 
lists,  to  the  farmers  of  the  northern, and  the  planters 
of  the  southern  states.  It  will  aUbrd  me  sincere  gra- 
tification if  1  succeed  in  obtaining  tlie  approbation 
of  the  hberal  and  enlightened  men  by  whom  I  was 
encouraged  during  my  residence  in  tlie  U.  States. 

To  the  pupils  of  the  late  professor  B.  S.  Barton, 
prufeftor  D.  Hosack,  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  animated 
like  their  masters  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  history,  I  leave  the  task  of 
completing  my  work,  and  of  ottering  to  their  lellow 
citizens  a  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject  more 
worthy  of  their  acceptance. 


SAGACITi  OF  WOLVES. 

From  Captain  Franklins  J\'arrative. 
January  -24lh,  i  8  24.— .So  much   snow  h.id  fallen 
this  night,  that  the  track  we  intended  to  follow  was 


completely  covered,  and  our  inarch  to-day  was  very 
fatiguing.  We  passed  the  remains  of  two  red  deer 
lying  at  the  bases  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the 
summits  of  which  they  had  probably  been  forced  by 
the  wolves.  These  voracious  animals,  which  are 
inferior  in  speed  to  the  moose  and  reindeer,  are  said 
to  frequently  have  recourse  to  the  following  expedi- 
ent in  places  where  extensive  plains  are  bounded  by 
precipitous  dill's. 

Whilst  the  deer  are  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves 
assemble  in  great  iuirab(  rs,  and,  forming  a  crescent, 
creep  slowly  towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to  alarm 
them  much  at  first,  but  when  they  perceive  that 
they  have  fairly  hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  crea- 
tures, and  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  plain,  they 
move  more  quickly,  and  with  hideous  yells  terrify 
their  prey,  and  urge  them  to  flight  by  the  only  opeii 
way,  which  is  (hat  toivards  the  precipice;  appearing 
to  know,  that  when  the  herd  is  once  at  full  speed,  it  is 
easily  driven  over  the  cliff,  the  nearmost  urging  on 
those  tliat  are  before.  The  wolves  then  descend  at 
their  leisure,  and  feast  on  tlie  mangled  carcases. 
One  of  these  ferocious  animals  passed  close  to  the 
person  who  was  beating  the  track,  but  did  not  offer 
any  violence. 

Dr.  Richardson,  (the  medical  attendant  on  the  ex- 
pedition) having  the  first  watch,  had  gone  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  remained  seated,  contemplat- 
ing the  river  that  washed  the  precipice  under  his 
feet,  long  after  dusk  had  hid  distant  objects  from 
his  view.  His  thoughts  were,  perhaps,  far  distant 
from  the  surrounding  objects,  when  he  was  roused 
by  an  indistinct  noise  behind  him,  and  on  looking 
round,  perceived  that  nine  white  wolves  had  ranged 
themselves  in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  were  advanc- 
ing apparently  with  the  intention  of  driving  him  into 
the  river.  On  his  rising  up,  they  halted;  and  when 
he  advanced,  they  made  way  for  his  passage  down 
to  the  tents.  He  had  his  gun  in  his  hand,  but  fore- 
bore  to  fire,  lest  there  should  be  Esquimaux  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


[Further  Extracts  from  Lawson's  History  of  North 
Cfirohna,  published  in  London  in  the  year  1706. 
Sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  by  an 
unknown  correspondent.     Page  1-27.] 

THE  ALLIGATOR. 

"This  animal,  in  these  parts,  sometimes  exceeds 
17  feet  in  length.  It  js  impossible  to  kill  them  with 
a  gun,  unless  you  chance  to  hit  them  about  the  eyes, 
which  is  a  much  softer  place  than  the  rest  of  their 
impenetrable  armour.  They  roar  and  make  a  hide- 
ous noise  against  bad  weather,  and  before  they  come 
out~  in  the  spring.  I  was  pretty  much  frightened 
with  one  of  these  once!  which  happened  thus: — 

"I  had  built  a  house  about  half  a  mile  from  an 
Indian  town  on  the  fork  of  Neuse  river,  where  I 
dwelt  by  myself,  except  a  young  Indian  fellow  and 
a  bull  dog,  that  I  had  along  with  me.  1  had  not 
then  been  so  long  a  sojourner  in  America  as  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  creature. 

"One  of  them  had  got  his  nest  directly  under  my 
house,  whicli  stood  upon  pretty  high  land,  and  by  a 
creek  side,  in  whose  banks  his  entering  place  was; 
his  den  reaching  the  ground  directly  on  which  my 
house  stood.  I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire-side, 
(about  9  o'clock  at  night,  sometime  in  March:)  th« 
Indian  fellow  being  gone  to  the  town,  to  see  his  re- 
lations, so  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  but 
myself  and  my  dog;  when  all  of  a  sudden  this  ill-fa- 
voured neighbour  of  mine  set  up  such  a  roaring,  that 
he  made  the  house  shake  about  my  ears,  and  so  con- 
tinued like  a  biltern,  (but  a  hundred  times  louder, 
if  possible,)  for  four  or  five  minutes. 

"U'he  dog  stared  as  if  he  was  frightened  out  of 
his  senses;  nor  indeeU  could  I  imagine  what  it  was, 
having  never  heard  one  of  them  before!  Immedi- 
ately again,  1  had  another  lesson;  and  so  a  third. 
Being  at  that  tune  among  none  but  savages,  1  be» 
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gan  to  suspect  they  «ere  working  some  piece  of 
conjuration  under  my  house  to  get  away  my  goods, 
tiioiisli  at  any  other  time  I  have  as  little  i'aith  in  theii- 
or  anj'  other  working  miracles  by  diabolical  means, 
as  any  person  living. 

"At  last  my  man  came  and  presently  undeceived 
me,  (at  the  same  time  laughing  immodi'vately,)  and 
told  me  what  it  was  that  made  the  noise.  These 
alligators  lay  eggs  as  the  ducks  do — only  they  are 
longer  shaped  and  larger  and  thicker  shell  than  they 
have.  How  long  they  are  in  hatching  I  cannot  tell, 
but,  as  the  Indians  say,  it  is  most  part  of  summer. 
They  always  lay  by  a  spring  side,  the  young  living 
in  and  about  the  same  as  soon  as  hatched.  Their 
eggs  are  laid  in  nests  made  in  the  marshes,  and  con 
tain  t^venty  or  thirty  eggs.  Some  of  these  creatures 
afford  a  great  deal  of  musk.  Their  tail  when  cut 
off  looks  very  fair  and  white,  seemingly  like  the  best 
veal.  Their  flesh  is  accounted  proper  for  such  as 
are  troubled  with  the  lame  distemper,  (a  sort  of 
rheumatism,)  so  is  the  fat  very  prevailing  to  remove 
aches  and  pains  by  unction!  The  teeth  of  this  crea 
ture  when  dead,  are  taken  out  to  make  chargers  for 
guns,  being  of  several  sizes  fit  for  all  loads.  They 
arc  white,  and  would  make  pretty  snuff  boxes  if 
wrought  by  an  artist.  Alter  the  tail  of  the  alligator 
is  separated  from  the  body,  it  will  move  very  freely 


lor  lour  days. 


C. 


sroRTXiira  olio. 


Iiilnesting  Match-Race  over  Tree-hill  Course. 

On  the  29th  of  September  next,  will  be  run,  a 
match  for  §1000  a  side,  play  or  pay,  four  miles  and 
repeat,  between  the  celebrated  horses  Henry  and 
Flirtilla. 
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Baltimore,  Frid.w,  August  26,  1825. 

MARYLAND  CAT^TLE  SHOW, 

For  the  Western  Shore. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  the  Trustees 
ef  the  Marj'land  Agricultural  Society,  have  decided 
to  make  no  alteration  in  their  scheme  of  premiums 
to  be  distributed  at  their  Exhibitions,  to  be  held 
hereafter  in  the  month  of  Jane. 

The  readers  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  ail 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  lists,  are 
referred  for  the  scheme  of  premiums,  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  pages  10  and 
401 — bearing  in  mind  that  the  premium  offered  for 
the  best  cultivated  farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres, 
is  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  $50,  instead  of  ^20,  as 
erroneously  printed  at  page  10.  As  soon  as  we  can 
find  room,  we  will  republish  the  whole  list  The 
iho»v  will  be  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  and  always 
hereafter  in  June. 


ed  competition  amongst  buyers  and  sellers.  But 
the  case  is  altering,  and  with  it  ^ve  may  expect  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  this  valuable  animal.  But  how  can  we 
speak  of  care,  where  there  is  total  neglect?  of  ma- 
nagement, where  there  is  not  a  show  of  system? 

The  relation  of  two  incidents  that  occurred  un- 
der our  personal  notice,  will  convince  the  reader 
how  liable  are  inexperienced  persons  to  be  misled 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  wool,  and  how  es- 
sential is  the  difference,  as  it  affects  the  price,  in 
cases  where  an  unpractised  touch,  can  discern  none 
at  all.  Not  long  since,  a  most  respectable  faimer 
called  on  the  Editor  to  say  that  he  had  received  an 
application  for  some  of  his  merino  sheep,  and  in- 
quired what  he  ought  to  ask  for  them.  Vi'hj,  that 
m-  friend,  with  that  race  of  sheep,  depends  chiefly, 
of  course,  on  the/tncncss  of  tlie  wool.  Oh!  said  the 
farmer,  they  are  real  merino,  from  imported  stock, 
and  kept  unmixed.  Editor — I  am  sure  that  is  your 
persuasion,  hut  I  know  too  well  how  sheep  are 
managed  with  us,  not  to  apprehend  that  your 
very  fine  wool  may  not  pass  so  well  under  the 
nice  touch  and  accurate  eye  of  the  manufacturer. 
I  think  if  you  can  get  $10  per  head  for  yours,  you 
will  do  very  well,  unless  they  have  been  treated 
very  differently  from  the  mass  of  the  imported 
flocks  sold  15  years  since  in  this  market.  Oh!  said 
the  farmer,  I  think  that's  too  little — my  slieep  are 
pure  merino.  He  was  then  invited  into  the  office 
of  the  American  Farmer,  to  show  him  what  really 
fine  loool  xms.  We  handed  him  a  sample  from  the 
back  of  one  of  the  Sason  bucks,  (which  are  no 
other  than  merino,  maintained  with  care  in  their 
greatest  purity,)  sold  last  year  at  Boston,  and  the 
property  of  H.  Watson,  jr.,  of  East  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut. Our  friend  the  farmer  looked  at  it  and 
felt  it  once  and  again,  and  then  observed — I  be- 
lieve $10  will  do,  I'll  take  the  $10 — good  morning, 
sir.  Some  weeks  after,  another  farmer  of  less  ex- 
perience, came  to  ask  the  same  question.  Very 
nearly  the  same  dialogue  ensued.  He  produced 
some  of  his  very  fine  wool,  we  pulled  out  Sir.  Wat- 
son's, and  folding  them  in  separate  papers,  sent 
them  to  Mr.  Sykes,  who  has  brought  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool  to  great  perfection  in  our  own  vicini- 
ty. The  farmer's  "very  fine  merino"  was  marked 
f,  the  Saxon  D,  and  without  any  further  explana- 
tion, we  desired  his  opinion  as  to  their  comparative 
value.     His  answer  follows: 

"Upon  the  supposition  that  the  wool  D  and  F 
were  in  tlie  same  condition  as  to  cleanliness,  we 
should  consider  D  wortli  from  80  to  100  per  cent 
more  than  F." 

Thus,  suppose  A.  to  have  a  flock  of  100  Saxon 
or  best  merino — and  B.  to  have  100  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  genuine;  each  flock  costs  the  same 
for  keep — whilst  A.  gets  double  as  much  money  for 
the  fleece  of  his  flock  when  sent  into  the  market 


PBXCES  CTTRItXiZrT. 


ARTICLES. 


Wool. — ^We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  ob- 
serve how  vague  is  the  judgment  of  the  eenerality 
of  farmers  as  to  the  quality  of  wool,  arising,  natu- 
rally, from  the  want  of  experience,  and  the  habit 
of  minute  observation.  We  allude  to  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  where  there  are  few  neighbour- 
ing manufactories  of  great  power  and  capital  to 
create  demand,  and  to  beget  brisk  and  sha^Jl-tigh^ 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  Inspections  in  tlie  three 
state  warehouses  for  the  last  week,  319  hhds. 
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AaRICTTXiTUIUE:. 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
GEORGIA. 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  (on  motion  of  Mr.  John 
Couper,  of  St.  Simon's,)  of  the  Union  Agricultural 
Society  of  Georgia,  we  publish  the  eloquent  Address 
of  Thomas  Spalding,  President,  delivered  to  the 
socictj',  in  this  city,  at  its  first  sitting. 

[  Georgia  Jourtlal. 

"The  task  of  working  improvement  on  the  earth,  is 
much  more  delightlul  to  an  undebauched  mind,  than  all 
the  vain  glory  which  can  be  acquired  from  rat  aging  it 
hy  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest." 

" The  fall  of  kings, 

The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states, 

Mo%e  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  ^scap'd. 

In  still  retreats  and  flo>very  solitudes. 

To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 

And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year; 

Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape; 

Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart; 

Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more." 

At  this  first  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  associated 


forests,  forbid  us  much  to  apprehend;  but  we  are 'you  of  what  1  L; 
tolil,  or  of  ourselves  we  know,  that   beyond  those  heard 


ave  seen,  and  not  of  what  1  have 


H'f.dr/i  hills,  are  deep  loams,  resting  on  beds  ofj 
linii:  stone,  teeming  with  fertihty,  that  tills  us  with, 
wonder   and   admiration   at  a  first   view,  and 


From  Wilnungton,  in  North  Carolina,  to  St.  Ma- 
ry's in  Georgia,  along  the  coast,  for  that  whole 
wei  space,  the  climate  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  cul- 


for  agricultural  purposes  in  Darien,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected, after  doing  me  the  honour  of  placinjc  me  in 
the  chair,  that  I  should  say  something  upon  the  ob-i  there  may  be,  and  perhaps  there  will  be,  at  Pitts 


the  axe,  many  of  their  rivers  will  disappear,  as  their 
sm;ill  streams  now  do  in  the  summer;  and  they  will 
have  to  sink  deep  within  the  rocks,  for  that  water, 
which,  when  found,  is  neither  wholesome  nor  plea- 
sant to  man.  And  what,  at  last,  are  these  deep 
loams  fit  for,  but  Indian  corn  or  grass.  Indian  corn 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  earth; 
but  more  of  even  this,  has  been  raised  in  the  east- 
ern states,  than  ever  was  produced  in  the  west — 
an. I  while  the  corn  of  the  east  is  vendible  over  the 
world,  it  can  only  in  the  west  be  employed  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle  or  the  raising  of  stock.  And  this 
at  last  will  be  the  great  pursuit  of  men,  from  the 
Allegany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains — for  this  wide 
rcsion  differs  but  httlc  in  soil,  in  climate,  and  in 
productions,  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary,over  which 
Culmuc,  and  Cossac  hordes,  for  these  thousand 
years  and  more,  have  trailed  their  flocks.     Perhaps 


-re  t.,o  often  won  before  we  have  delibemltd.—  lUire  of  rice, but  each  of  the  rivers  have  an  alluvial 
Yes,  sirs,  the.se  fat  and  loamy  sods,  after  a  time,  I  district  of  considerable  extent,  over  which  the  tides 
».!!!  Kive  out  their  fatness,  as  they  are  stripped  ofj  rise  sufficiently  high  to  water  their  fields  and  to 
their  vegetable  covering;   as  their  trees  sink  before  [command  machinery  for  cleaning  or  beatin"  out 

'•!-..- - 11  J  .,         their  crops,  and  below  which  they  full  low  enough 

to  drain.  This  is  an  essential  quality  which  is  want- 
ing in  going  either  north  or  south  from  these  limits. 
I  doubt  if  the  wr.ters  of  even  the  Chesapeake,  ever 
fall  low  enough  to  drain  their  low  lands,  and  the 
tides  of  the  Appalachicola  river,  and  the  rivers 
emptying  into  Mobile  Bay  certainly  do  not.  Cotton 
combines  wall  with  rice  in  the  southern  portion  of 
this  section.  Ami  hemp  would,  if  it  could  ever  be 
come  an  object  to  us,  make,  as  it  does  in  Piedmont, 
an  admirable  rotation  crop  with  rice  in  the  northern 
district,  while  each  field  would  c-ontain  in  its  ditch- 
es, water  enough  to  rot  its  own  product. 

Indigo  was,  before  tlie  revolutionary  war,  our  se- 
cond great  staple.  The  emigration  of  an  individu- 
al, a  Mr.  Gray,  to  British  India,  the  patronage  of 
the  British  government  in  its  cultivation  there,  the 
introduction  of  cotton  here,  just  as  this  country  was 
rising  from  the  desolations  of  war,  occasioned  it  to 
be  given  up;  but  the  time  has  arrived  for  our  return 
to  its  culture,  and  it  will  be  soon  seen  that  we  can 
drive  competitors  out  of  the  market,  as  easily  in 
indigo  as  we  have  done  in  cotton,  with  one  only 
precaution:  that  we  use  pure  water  in  extracting 
the  colouring  matter  from  the  plant-  I  now  look 
back  to  the  recollections  of  my  youth  with  astonish- 
ment, when  I  remember  having  seen  the  contents 
of  dirty  puddles  pumped  into  the  steeping  vats,  all 
the  mud  of  which  was  precipitated  by  the  lime 
water,  and  mixed  with,  and  mingled  into  the  co- 
louring matter.  From  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
this  whole  district  is  calculated  to  produce  indigo, 
but  particubvly  hose  light  sandy  soils  extending 
•  101.J  die  uc^  j. ..-  lek  one  hundred  miles.  The  indi- 
go now  made  in  that  quarter  for  domestic  purposes, 
is  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 

The  same  region  embraces  a  climate,  which  pro- 
duces all  the  line  wines  of  the  world.  It  includes 
the  climate  of  Bordeaux,  of  Oporto,  of  Madeira, 
and  of  Constantia.  A  great  portion  of  the  country 
consists  of  a  gravelly  superstratum  resting  upon  a 
stiff  clay,  and  every  where  that  a  few  vines  have 
been  tried,  the  results  have  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion. Whenever  the  culture  is  gone  into,  all  dilli- 
culties  will  sink  before  it,  and  our  five  feet  ridge 


jects  of  that  association.  Those  objects  are  many,  hurg  and  at  Louisville,  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  New 
nor  in  my  humble  opinion  are  the  means  of  carrying ,  Orleans,  other  Moscows  rising  up,  where  the  men  of 
them  into  effect,  beyond  our  reach.  i  the  east,  and  the  men  of  the  west,  the  men  of  the 

Gentlemen,  that  independence  thathelongs  to  our; sea,  and  the  men  of  the  wild,  will  meet  together  for 
government,  and  that  liberty  which  belongs  to  the  [exchange.  Think  you,  gentlemen,  this  picture  too 
individuals  who  compose  it,  in  the  mighty  blessings !  highly  drawn.  Captain  Lewis,  and  Captain  Clark, 
vhich  they  bring  in  their  train,  bring  too,  perhaps, 'lell  us,  that  in  descending  the  I'lissouri  river,  though 
with  them,  some  moral  feelings  which  had  better  Moating  down  its  stream,  such  was  the  dryness  of 
far  be  left  behind.  The  restless  energy  which  li-  tht  atmosphere,  that  their  inkhorns  were  emptied 
berty  stamps  upon  the  character  o(  freemen,  makes  cv»ry  twenty-fuur  hours.  Lieut.  Pike,  many  years 
them  look  to  their  comtiuni  country  as  their  eormmii  since  discovered,  and  Major  Lung  and  his  comrades, 
home,  and  breaks  down  those  local  Ifeelings,  which,  urder  the  direction  of  the  war  department,  have 
under  other  ^ornji,  take  deep  hold  upon  the  huifum  siice  explored  a  ilesert  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
heart,  and  gives  to  man,  perhaps,  the  sweeteiw  20.  i<.  where  tlie  rivers,   like   the   rivers   beyond 

he  knows;  when,  retiring  from  the  oppress<>"s  he  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa,  are  absorbed  m  (he  aaad, 
has  met  with  abroad,  he  seats  himself  doivi  under  j and  where  nothing  vegetates  but  prickly  and  poi- 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig  tree,  and  Ihjtn,  audsonous  plants  Gentlemen,  none  of  all  these  re- 
only  then,  feels  that  there  is  none  to  make  him  afraid,  gions  present  aught  to  draw  us  from  our  homes. 
Each  object  around  him,  becomes  dear  to  hm,  be-iTrue,  they  present  to  indolence,  the  mere  necessa- 
oause  associated  with  his  peace  and  his  repise.         'ries  of  life  cheaply  procured,  and  in  doing  so,  they 

One  of  the  chief  objects  then  with  al  of  us,  i  take  from  man  tiiose  higher  impulses,  which  having 
should  be  to  awaken  in  ourselves,  and  in  thise  with  i  given  him  enough  by  energetic  means,  make  him 
whom  we  are  united,  that  local  attachmen.,  which  seek  for  something  more,  somettiing  far  beyond  it. 
the  form  of  our  government,  the  wide  sjread  of[  You  would  not  seek  for  wealth  or  fruiifahiess  in 
our  territory,  the  flattering  but  too  often  false  de-iPohsh  plains,  or  Hungarian  vallies,  along  liie  banks 
scriptions.  which  are  given  of  every  newly  explored  ,  of  the  Danube — but  you  may  find  both  the  one  and 
region,  is  calculated  to  diminish  or  destror.  |the  other  in  Flanders,  where  their  sandy  soils  huvei  husbandry    will  be' found  tlie"  best  adapted  to"!^ 


Let  US  bear  in  strong  remembrance,  tkat  it  was! been  deeply  saturated  with  manure,  and  iiighly  im- 
not  in  the  regions  of  the  north,  it  was  n)t  even  in  I  proved  by  human  labour,  so  as  to  make  a  region 
the  temperate  zone,  as  understood  in  Europe,  nor  once  barren,  the  granary  of  France  and  Holland 
yet  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun,  rolling  on  his 
path,  sheds  his  vertic  ray,  but  in  the  narrow  region 
which  separates  the  temperate  from  the  torrid  zone. 


man  was  first  awakened  into  civilization,  he  first  be 
^an  to  spread  the  arts  and  sciences  around  him 

Gentlemen,  we  are  in  the  climate  of  Chaldea, 
and  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Carthage. 
We  are  in  a  land,  where  rice  and  wheat,  and  cane 
and  indigo,  and  cotton,  and  silk — where  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  not  only  grow,  but  will  rind  their  fii 
vourite  home,  if  man  will  only  lend  his  aid. 

We  are  bounded  by  hUls  on  the  west,  and  by 
four  thousand  miles  of  sea  on  the  east,  over  which 
the  fogs  and  the  vapours  are  gathered,  and  arc 
drifted,  until  they  break  upoji  our  trees  and  our 
hills,  and  let  down  their  moisture.  We  may  fondh 
hope,  then,  that  nature,  thai  does  nothing  in  vuii'i. 
mid  that  Providence,  who  afts  by  general  means, 
for  universal  good,  will  not  leave  us,  for  agt's 
yet  to  come,  to  desolating  drought,  the  greatest 
enemy  agriculture  knows,  this  our  local  situation, 
this   our    sandy    soils,   this   our  wide-spread   pine 
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When  the  plants  are  headed  down  to  four  feet,  as 

they  are  in  France,  a  single  stake  of  no  great  length 

-^  .        .  ,  will  be  sufficient  between  two  plants,  and  it  will  be 

V'n'"?^  ,   ""  '"         sandy  and  gravelly  plains, seen  that  grapes  are  as  easily  cultivated  as  cotton 

ol  Piedmont,  where,  by  the  labour  oi  man,  water  jit  will  require  time,  and  it  will  require  experience- 


has  been  brought  from  their  springs  tuid  mountain 
streams,  to  give  them  rice  crops  even  beyond  our 
own.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  to  understand  me  dis- 
tinctly, upon  this  subject.  1  wish  to  impress  you 
with  my  own  convictions,  that  we  combine  more  of 
the  advantages  of  climate,  more  of  the  advantages 
of  soil,  and  of  local  situation,  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States;  ,ind  among  those  bene- 
fits, Arthur  Young,  who  brought  more  of  philosophy 
into^^riculture  than  any  other  man,  of  this,  ur  any 
other  age,  makes  climate  the  first  ^eat  good;  with 
it,  no  soil,  but  by  proper  application,  may  be  made 
profitable — witUuvt  it,  the  best  are  dead  and  inert. 
And  how,  you  may  ask  me,  do  I  limit  this  region? 
By  the  Appalachian  mountains  on  the  west,  and  by 
the  sea  on  the  east;  by  VViimingtim  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  th:  north,  and  by  the  river  St.  Mary's — for 
beyond  that  Florida  is  little  mire  than  drifted 
sand,  tlirown  up  like  Cape  Cod,  by  some  great  di.s- 
fuption  of  tiie  sea;  and  here,  geniiemeD,  I  speak  to 


but  if  no  tariff,  if  no  monopolies,  if  no  exclusive 
rights,  shall  damp  our  enterprize,  the  result  cannot 
be  doubtful.  Arthur  Young  states,  that  Frederick 
the  Great,  afler  forty  years  of  effort,  with  difficulty 
produced  in  Prussia,  eight  thousand  pounds  of  in- 
difTerent  silk.  Now  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
it,  but  the  year  before  the  revolution,  there  was 
shipped  from  Savannah,  under  the  feeble  efforts 
that  liad  been  made  upon  the  subject,  8,000  lbs.  of 
good  silk,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  mercantile 
gentleman  of  that  day. 

The  upper  district  of  this  section  embraces  as 
fine  a  wheat  country  as  any  1  know,  and  furnishes, 
perhaps,  the  heaviest  wheat  in  America.  I  have 
understood  from  some  experienced  farmers,  they 
have  known  70  lbs.  per  bushel.  And  «ith  vorv  bad 
husbandry  of  wheat  after  corn,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  On  this  subject,  I  think 
the  change  might  be  advantageous  of  .sowing  as 
early  as  the  first  of  September,  as  Dr.  Pallas  says 
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they  do  itTtiurCrimea,  where  they  are  subject  to 
'  the  same  evil  we  are,  spring  blights;  and,  il  prac- 
ticable, sowing  their  wjieat  upon  (heir  growins;  cot- 
ton, so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  compound  crop,  as 
wheat  and  clover  are  in  Eng;land.  But  we  are  not 
In  the  immediate  field  of  experiment;  to  those  who 
are,  F  consign  the  idea. 

The  olive  is  one  of  our  enumerated  articles,  and 
we  must  say  something  about  it  The  olive  grows 
vigorously,  and  without  danger  from  frost,  from 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina  to  St.  Mary's  in  Geor- 
gia That  it  has  not  been  more  generally  cultivat- 
ed, has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  multiplying 
plants.  But,  as  we  have  discovered,  I  conceive,  a 
species  of  the  wild  olive,  abundant  along  the  sandy 
shores  of  our  coasts,  ingrafting  will,  I  trust,  over- 
come the  difficulty,  and  the  day  be  not  far  distant 
when  oil  will  be  "added  to  the  productions  of  our 
country. 

Sugar  has  been  slowly,  but  certamly,  raakmg  its 
progress,  and  has  now  tixed  itself  in  public  opinion. 
The  district  is  limited  in  which  it  may  be  cultivated 
to  the  greatest  advantage;  but  the  space  is  large, 
over  which  it  may  be  grown,  for  the  making  of  fine 
syrup,  which  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  nutri- 
tious feed  for  cattle  that  is  known  in  the  world. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  extinguishing  in  any  one 
bosom  present,  a  desire  to  change  his  local  situation; 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening  in  any  one  bosom 
present,  a  better  opinion  of  his  home,  I  shall  be  gra- 
tified; fnr  until  that  restless  desire  to  roam,  is  at  an 
end  within  us,  we  will  not  call  into  action  all  our 
faculties,  we  will  not  tax  our  energies  to  their  maxi- 
7mim,  to  decorate  our  cottage,  or  to  improve  our 
farm,  and  these  things  will  always  go  together,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  are  both  attributes  of  the 
one  great  monad,  and  cannot  be  separated. 

The  perfume  of  pleasure  must  dry  the  sweat  upon 
the  labourer's  brow,— he  will  not  labour,  or  he  will 
sink  under  its  pressure.  It  is  the  moral  feeling,  and 
that  feelius;  alone,  can  huoy  us  up  to  great  exertion. 
Then  be  that  nigral  feeling  strongly  stan^ped  on  you, 
nn  ine,  on  aU  of  us. 

And  now  with  the  feeble  lights  which  experience 
»r  reading  has  afforded  me,  I  will  attempt  to  point 
out  to  you,  what  are  the  great  leading  features  in 
every  country  of  improvement.  For  we  may,  and 
will  again  assert,  that  nature  operates  by  general 
means,  and  what  is  good  for  one,  is  good  for  many. 

The  first  step  the  agriculturist  ever  made  in  im- 
provement was  the  alternation  of  Ws  crops,  the  change 
of  one  plant  for  another,  the  soil  though  wearied  and 
exhausted  in  producing  one  phnt,  will  be  fresh  and 
fruitful  for  some  other.  This  truth  had  been  pro- 
chiimed  from  every  hill,  it  had  been  echoed  through 
every  valley.  The  herdsman  and  the  hunter  had 
marked  it;  they  had  b^-th  seen  that  from  whatever 
cau.se  the  woods  were  destroyed,  whether  by  fire  or 
the  axe.  some  new^  growth  sprung  up,  but  never  the 
•ame.  The  oak  gave  place  to  the  pine,  or  the  pine 
gave  place  to  the  oak  This  beautiful  lesson  passed 
unheeded  by  the  ploU'.;hm.in,  or  at  least  he  was  the 
last  to  observe  it.  At  length  however,  he  did  ob- 
serve it,  and  all  the  improvement  of  modern  times 
have  arisen  from  the  application  of  this  lesson  to  the 
field;  for  experience  soon  taught  man,  that  the  world 
of  plants  were  divided  into  two  great  families.  The 
one  with  large  roots  calculited  to  penetmle  deep  into 
ti'.E  earth,  and  to  dr.iw  from  its  substratum,  a  strong 
coarse  nourishment,  that  would  again  shoot  out  large 
succulent  and  absorbent  leaves,  which  would  rec  ive 
much  from  the  atn;osphere,  while  they  shaded  the 
»oil  and  protected  it  from  the  sun.  Whde  they  broke 
up  the  land  to  a  great  depth  and  ameliorated  it,  and 
tliese  he  arranged  in  his  vocabulary  as  leguminous, 
or  oreen,  or  root  crops;  and  of  this  description  we 
niav  place  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  clover,  turnips, 
oatjbages,  potatoes,  our  running  potatoes,  pease, 
and  vines  of  every  species.  The  other  great  family 
•f  plants,  itre  what  niau  is  principally  to  depend  upon 
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for  his  nourishment;  they  are  what  is  to  him  as  well 
his  first  great  necessity,  as  his  last  luxury.  These 
are  plants  with  slender  roots  that  ramify  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  elaborate  from  its  finer  parts, 
that  nourishment  which  is  to  produce  thin  and  slen- 
der leaves,  calculated  to  take  but  little  from  the  at 
mosphere,  but  capable  of  drav.  ing  much  from  the 
earth,  which  they  leave  for  a  great  while  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  stiffened  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  their  roots,  and  these  the  fanner  knows  as 
culmiferous,  or  grain,  or  grass  crops.  They  are 
wheat  and  rice,  rye  and  oats,  barley  and  Indian  corn; 


by  It,  on  a  huge  scale,  he  has  doubled  his  crops  of 
corn  in  a  fen  years.— As  it  is  in  the  eastern  sectioa 
of  these  states  in  universal  practice,  I  mean  not  to 
enl'urce  it  upon  you,  except  to  invite  you  to  experi- 
ment how  far  it  may  be  carried,  and  to  urge  you  to 
niaUe  it  go  hand  in  hand  with  some  appropriate  al- 
ternation of  crops. 

Jt  will  not  be  expected,  nor  would  it  be  desirable 
that  I  should  go  into  details  of  agriculture  to  those 
tliat  surround  me,  who  are  most  ol  ihem  at  the  least 
as  well  informed  as  I  can  be,  but  I  will  say  some- 
tiiing;  on   the  subject  of  manure,  of  which  so  much 


they  are  sugar  cane,  and  all  the  grasses. — And  it  is!  lias  been  written,  and  of  which  so  little  is-  known,  [ot 


in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  these  two  families  ol 
plants,  that  all  agricultural  improvements  muiit  at 
last  end.  They  are  light,  and  darkness;  they  are 
bane  and  antidote,  to  each  oiher;  the  one  breaks  up 
the  soil,  the  other  stiffens  it;  the  one  shades  it  from 
the  sun,  the  other  exposes  it  to  its  action.  I  willre- 
eat  what  I  say,  the  more  strongly   to  impress  this 


the  purpose  ol  introducing  one  idea,  taken  from  a 
writer  of  great  merit  in  Mr.  Skinner's  paper  of  Bal- 
timore, on  lime.  This  writer  says  that  as  well  from 
what  he  has  seen,  as  from  what  he  has  read,  it  would 
seem  that  the  barrenness  of  soils  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, Kiigland  and  France,  is  to  be  in  most  instan- 
ces, attributed  to  the  too  great  quantity  of  lime  or 


I  have  on  my  own  plantation,  witnessed  an  in 
provement  bsyond  my  utmost  expectations,  by  ; 
ternatiiig  my  cane  crops,  with  running  potatoes. 


great  agricultural  truth  upon  your  minds.  That  injplcareous  matter,  while  in  this  country  barrenness 
the  skilful  alternation  of  green  crops,  and  grain  is  most  often,  attributed  to  the  total  want  of  it,  as  in 
crops,  the  whole  theory  of  agriculture  rests;  and  I' our  flat  pine  lands. 

invite  your  attention  to  the  examples  which  confirm  Having  been  at  an  early  period  of  life  both  ia 
it.  In  this  immediate  vicinity,  the  change  from  aJEnglind  and  in  France,  the  ju.stice  oi  this  observa- 
nce crop  to  a  cotton  crop,  alternately,  has  produced :  tion  was  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  lor  in  both 
for  many  years  the  happiest  results.  Those  who  h»ve  of  these  countries  there  are  extensive  regions  with 
omitted  it  have  neither  made  good  crops  of  cotton, I  a  substratum  of  chalk,  which  are  covered  over  with 
or  good  crops  of  rice.  ]  ^i  thin  coat  of  grass,  that  the  agriculturist  is  caution- 

In  Piedmont  the  greatest  crops  of  rice  ever  known,  ed  against  bi calling  up,  from  the  ditiiculty  of  ever 
have  been  produced  by  alternating  them  with  hemp,;  again  restcring  it,  vet  to  the  eye  the  superstratum 
which  is  a  green  crop.  Clover,  a  green  crop,  has juiijn  those  1. aids  looked  deep  enough,  and  well 
within  fifty  years,  been  introduced  into  European  ciiuugh,  .o  be  apphed  to  many  purposes.  And  along 
husbandry,  for  the  purpose  of  alternating  with  wheat,  I'ur  own  coasts,  where  large  qhsscs  of  oyster  shells 
with  the  greatest  benefit.  But  a  still  more  favoura-  'I've  been  turown  up  by  tlie  Inilians,  unii  have  been 
ble  result  has  followed  from  the  introduction  of  tlje  'ui'  a  long  time  decomposing  tliemselves,  ^nd  ope 
Norfolk  husbandry  in  England,  preceding  wheat " 
turnips,  a  green  crop. 

■  ■  ■  ■■         ■  '   in  which  the  sliclls  apptar  to  be  the  oldest  and  most 

in  decay,  the  Liud  instead  of  being  bettered,  .ijipeara 
obviously  to  be  injured  by  them;  this  can  only  be 
the  rauimre"^!  have  been  able  to  apply"  has  fallen  fa\' *'''"»tl»e  redundancy  of  calcareous  uiatter  of  •vhich 
short  of  this  cheap  and  simple  process,  and  bere-|a  suvaliportion  would  be  highly  beneficial,  it  would 
after  it  is  my  intention  to  cultivate  equal  quantities 'seem  tiivi,  that  to  make  a  fruiUul  soil,  a  small  por- 
of  these  two  plants,  though  cotton  would  enter  well,  tion  of  cilcareous  matter  was  essentially  necess;  ry 
into  the  alternation  of  cane,  as  plants  totally  dissi- 1  to  correU  the  natural  acidity  ol  all  sous,  and  yet  the 
milar  in  their  character  and  growth.  I  trust  gen- 'portion  Required  is  very  small.  Doctor  Darwin, 
tiemen  I  have  said  enough  upon  the  alternation  of  fany  yt^rs  since  recorded  an  anaUsis  of  the  soils 
crops.  Every  soil  has  upon  its  surface  some  vege-ol  tuo  li^ds,  the  one  in  Piedmont,  the  other  in  the 
table  or  animal  substance  combined  with  it.  The  neighbourhood  of  Pavis,  which  had  long  been  known 
alluvia  of  rivers,  the  deposit  of  lakes,  or  the  annual  j  for  their  fextreme  lertUity,  the  base  of  both  were 
fall  of  leaves  or  plants;  these  substances  when  turn-  sand,  witi  some  vegetable  mould,  and  a  small,  but 
ed  up,  and  exposed,  become  light  and  are  liable  to !  very  smaj,  portion  of  lime  and  clay  in  each.  Sil" 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  to  be  washed  away  b>  ^  Humphrey  Da\y  cites  the  same  cases,  instead  of 
the  waters,  or  even  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun.  The  i  doing  what  he  might  have  done,  given  us  the  es- 
first  object  then  with  the  agriculturist  should  be,  to  j  aminatiun  (if  five  hundred  fertile  fields  in  England, 
preserve  this  precious  deposit,  bv  intermixing  it  with  land  lelt  us  to  see  whether  the  results  were  in  any 
the  substratum,  which  being  sand  or  clay  is  better  j  degree  the  tame.  The  writer  in  Mr.  Skinners  pa- 
able  to  resist  these  external  accidents,  it  had  long  per  alluded  to,  strongly  recommends  the  application 
been  known  that  the  spade  or  garden  culture  sur-  of  lime  to  aj  our  tlat  sandy  soils,  and  where  it  ca» 


passed  all  other,   and  instead  of  leaving  the  siaaU 
portions  of  land  to  which  it  was  applied,  (after  con- 
tinued cultivation)   impoverished,  left  tliem  so  im- 
proved, that  they  became  manure  for   other  lands, 
yet  few  attempts  were  made  to  imitate  or  approxi 
mate  to  this  culture, 
the  greatest  success 
"'      h   ■ 


be  conimanJed  at  a  moderate  expense  of  htime  la- 
bom:  I  shoti'd  by  all  means  recommend  it,  or  at 
least  recomdiend  experiment  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, much  Ins  been  said,  and  more  has  been  writ- 
Iii  Flanders,  it  was  doiic  with  |  ten,  upon  tue  pabulum  or  food  of  plants,  each  parti- 
That  country  where  the  soil|cukr  age,  has  given  rise  to  some   new  theory,  to 
was  orwinally    li^ht,  became  a   great  portion  of  il.lsome  fnouriic menstruum,  which  ha:,  r.sen  with  the 
the  property  of  r'eligious  houses,  the  best  lawjlfcdsj theory,  and  whicU  has  sunk  with  it,  anu  at  last  we 
in  Europe,  for  they  had  neither  pxeculorsi  wRi-  are  kit  to  tread  the  path  of  expenment  with  i.iqui- 
nors, among  them.tne  spAile  culture  was  introduced,  sifive  but  slow  and  cautious  steps.     'I'he  results  of 


and  it  is  understood  that  even  now,  when  their  lands 
give  them  the  heaviest  crops  in  Europe,  once  in  se- 
ven years,  they  turn  over  the  earih  two  spades  deep. 
This  culture  is  quite  too  expensive  for  us,  but  we 
may  approximate  towards  it  by  deep  ploughinu'-  or 
what  is  better  by  the  ridge  husbandry, 
let  me  observe  that  the  United  States  are  im 
to  the  cotton  growing  states  lor  the  ridge  husli.in 


Bxperimcnt  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  would  lead  ua 
to  believe  that  almost  every  matter  extraneous  to 
the  soil,  in  small  quantities  will  aid  it,  but  that  no 
one  substance  possesses  any  marked  supcurily  over 
others.  Tlie  delusions  of  self-love  have  so  powerful 
And  here!  ail  influence  over  the  human  mind,  that  some  of  the 
Med  i  wisest  men  have  been  seduced  into  opinions  which 
have  ag..iii  through  their  influence   spread   far  and 


That  enlightened  larmer  colonel  Taylor,  says  that 'wide  their  eUects,  and  which  many  years  have  bee* 
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gc  ivtl.  Me  to  simkc.  (..psuiii  liis  ii;  tlie  miiiule 
states^  lor  a  long  time,  bci-ii  a  U]ii\tisal  .s|Kci:ic.  It 
not  only  round  the  looii  tin-  plant  most  wanted,  but 
it  biou;!;ht  moisture  in  i'.s  train,  it  drew  I'roin  the 
atinosjilicre  the  very  dew  ol  heaven.  The  Europe- 
an a,iriculturist  who  was  aequaint 'd  with  it,  and  u.->ed 
it  in.coniuion  witli  otlnr  substances  ol  the  same  cha- 
racter, without  nuticin;;  any  extraordinary  ell'ects, 
was  astonished  to  hearol'its  necromantic  (lowcr-son 
-  this  side  the  Athintic,  but  it  has  had  its  day,  and  its 
reputation  is  decli[iiui;.  it  had  its  accompaniment 
clover,  and  that,  it  is  possible,  gave  it  its  first  repu- 
tation. In  these  sentmients  1  know  ]  encounf'  r  the 
opinion  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  agricultu- 
rist ol  America,  the  I'riciid  of  General  \Vashiii;;ton, 
and  the  friend  of  humanity,  Judge  I'etcrs  But  this 
article  is  a  costly  one,  and  has  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  who  liave  ever  tried  it,  either  near 
or  distant  from  the  sea,  to  the  South.  In  the  gi  ne 
ral  1  believe  we  may  lay  it  do\vH  as  a  dictum,  that 
too  nmch  manure  has  been  insisted  upon,  tliat  a 
much  less  quantity  applied  at  the  proper  time,  and 
upon  ]iroper  occasions,  in  our  warm  climate,  aided 
by  deep  workin;;  and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
urill  do  all  that  can  be  accomplished. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  not  c.\hausted  your  pa 
tierce  by  these  det.iils.  I  have  deemed  them  neces- 
sary, ajid  the  more  so,  because  for  one  and  twenty 
'years  past,  the  agriculture  ol  our  country  has  expe- 
rienced some  depression.  The  very  elements  have 
appeared  combmed,  with  the  acts  of  government  at 
home  and  abroad.  From  175i  to  1804,  ue  had  not 
known  a  hurricane;  from  that  tnue  to  this,  we  have 
bad  eight  or  nine  gales,  suthcient  to  destroy  our 
erops.  The  year  1803,  was  marked  by  the  same 
phenomenon  that  distinguished  1823.  Twenty-one 
ye  irs  have  passed  away  amid  seasons  and  accidents 
to  which  we  were  strangers;  bui  let  us  turn  with  re- 
novated energy,  let  us  turn  with  renewed  exertions, 
to  tne  repairing  of  the  past,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  future,  remembering,  that  when  God  abandoo.fd 
man  in  paradise,  to  save  him  irom  despai>Y<.ic 
plucked  from  Eden's  bower  one  floicer,  and  plpiited 
it  n  his  bosom;  watered  by  love  divine,  it  greu;  and 
frows  there  still,  'tis  Hope.  In  every  dark  disastrous 
hour,  look  to  this  flower,  for  it  has  an  ainulctic  low- 
er, far  beyond  the  Lamp  of  Alluddin,  far  beyoid  the 
Rw-X  of  Solnmon. 

IJaricu  (Geo.)  May  13,  1824. 
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DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  CATTLE  IN  GE- 
NERAL. 

Various  are  the  maladies  to  which  cattle  are  lia- 
ble; and,  though  constant  and  ctirtlul  examination 
of  their  health  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  prevtn 
till,  of  diseases,  yet  it  will  frequently  happen  that 
th  ,  l.ecome  sick,  either  from  the  effects  of  our  va- 
rialile  climate,  or  from  cans  s  which  all  thy  vigilance 
of  the  farmer  cannot  possibly  control  It  would 
gr  a.ly  swell  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  were  we 
to  i-.u.nerate  every  malady  incident  to  cuttle:  we 
iliail  therefore  comine  our  attention  to  a  few  of  those; 
wlii'U  are  of  most  common  occurrence,  and  for  the 
rest  can  wilhconlidence  refer  the  farmer  to  Mr.  (.'la- 
ter ,  iiseful  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Gatlle— the  re- 
suit  of  forty  years  practice  and  etperience.  But  it 
cmnot  be  sidBciently  impressed  upon  the  owner  of 
eaille,  that  in  all  sudden  cases,  it  will  be  his  real  in- 
terest promptly  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  expert  cat- 
tle doctor. 

1  Cnlds  are  frequent  attendants  in  the  rearing  of 
Buiierous  anim.Js.and  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  n.inute  descriptun.  In  these  ati'ections,  as  in 
tvry  other  malady,  prevention  is  preferable  to 
till  ,  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  preserve  cat- 
tl.  iVum  undue  exposure  to  sudden  blasts  of  wind, 
pniicularly  ;rom  the  north-east  When  they  be- 
•oio"  confirmed,  or  settle  on  some  internal  part  of 
>%•  body,  the  affectad  cattle  maj  b«  easily  diseorer- 


ed  by  the  lioilawness  of  their  Hanks,  the  roughness 
of  Iheir  coats,  the  running  or  weeping  of  their  evs 
aM<l  tiie  heat  of  their  breath.  Colds  prevail  chiVflv 
in  the  brute  erection,  as  among  mankind,  in  those 
springs  wuicli  follow  mild  wi, iters:  and  as  they  be- 
come contagious  if  long  neglected,  the  diseased 
beasts  should  he  selected  as  early  as  possible,  and 
conveyed  to  a  warm  bhidtcr  or  stable.  Here  they 
must  be  supplied  with  wholesome  lood;  and,  if  the 
fcN.rish  symptoms  increase  i-.ipidly,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  take  about  two  qu.arts  of  blood  from  the  ani 
mal,  except  in  the  case  of  milch-kine.  A  warm 
driti'^-,  consisting  of  one  quart  of  ale,  with  ginger, 
and  a  small  portion  of  laudanum  infused  in  it,  should 
be  aiven  the  beast,  and  the  dose  be  repeated  at  the 
expiiation  of  six  hours.  The  drink  ought  to  consist 
of  Warm  water,  in  which  nitre  is  dissolved;  and 
abundance  of  litter  should  be  allowed.  As  the  ani- 
mal recovers,  it  must  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
air,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  turned 
out  among  the  herd. 

2.  The  Colic,  or  Gripes,  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  restlessness  of  the  diseased  animal,  which  rises 
up  and  lies  down  almost  incessantly,  continually 
striking  its  head  and  horns  against  any  object  that 
occurs.  Young  cattle  are  chiefly  affected  by  the 
colic;  which  is  attended  either  with  a  scovriiig,  or 
with  cosdveness,  and  w  hich  of  course  must  be  treat- 
ed according  to  those  two  circumstances.  In  the 
former  ease,  a  warm  dr.iught  should  be  given,  con- 
sisting of  one  quart  of  ale  mixed  with  a  lew  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  oil  oi  sweet 
almonds,  or,  which  perhaps  is  preferable,  with  hall 
a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  This 
draught  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours, 
or  olcner,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 
When  the  colic  is  accompanied  with  costiveness, 
the  bllo\ving  purge  .should  be  given  as  early  as  pos- 
sible lut  lour,  live,  or  six  drachms  of  line  Ijarbadoes 
aloes,  and  half  a  pint  of  bi-andy,  be  mixed  with  two 
quar;s  of  water-gru.il,  ai;d  be  administered  in  a  te- 
pid, or  lukewarm  state.  In  both  cases,  great  and 
speedy  attention  is  necessary,  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines,  which  must  otherwise  prove 
fatal;  the  beasts  should  also  be  kept  warm  and  dry , 
in  order  to  promote  persjiiration. 

3.  Foul — This  disease  affects  the  feet  of  cattle, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  hard  driving,  where  they 
travel  through  much  Jirt  The  part  affected  must 
be  cleansed  by  washing,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
ott'ensive  matter  contained  in  the  dees,  or  claws; 
after  which  they  should  be  dressed  with  a  mild  di- 
gestive oir.tment,  and  ke|)t  perleetly  clean  from  all 
tilth,  or  other  extraneous  articles.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  foul  becomes  hwny,  in  consequence  of  neg- 
lect, and,  though  no  material  discharge  takes  place, 
is  )et  very  painlul,  such  undurations  may  be  disco- 
\  ered  by  jiressare  with  the  hand,  and  must  be  re- 
moved with  the  knile,  attention  being  paid  to  the 
iliieclions  above  stated. 

4.  homn. — No  distemper  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence among  cattle  than  that  of  being  swollen, 
that  is  blown,  or  hoven,  as  it  is  usually  denominated 
by  farmers.  It  is  induced  either  by  exposure  to 
damp  situations,  by  too  sudden  removal  from  an  in- 
liriorto  a  rich  pasture,  or  by  their  eating  too  eager- 
ly of  turnips,  clover,  or  any  other  succulent  food; 
thus  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  food,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  rumination,  or  chewing  the  cud,  being  pre- 
vented, the  animal  becomes  swollen  with  confined 
air,  which  penetrates  into  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines.   Its  preventive  is  obvious,  and  consists  -imply 


V"arious  remedies  have  been  tried  and  i.coin 
mended  for  this  tiKilady,  which,  if  not  ojiportu.-.cly 
discovered,  inevitably  proves  fatal.  Of  these,  the 
most  common  is  to  make  an  incision  with  a  pen 
knife  beneath  the  short  ribs,  when  a  (piill,  or  small 
tube  of  ivory  or  smoothed  elder,  is  introduced,  in 
order  to  give  vent  to  the  confined  air;  the  wound  i» 
then  covered  with  adhesive  plaster,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  affected  by  the  external  cold,  ;iiid  thus 
the  danger  is  in  general  quickly  removed. 

The  method  here  noticed  appears  to  be  Die  re- 
sult rather  of  absolute  necessity  than  of  malarc 
thought,  though  sanctioned  by  custom;  and,  as  it  ie 
liable  to  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  through 
the  ignorance  or  incxpertness  of  the  operator,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  resort  to  more  easy  remedies. 
Medicines  indeed  are  seldom  of  any  particniar  ser 
vice,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  country 
people  are  often  obliged  to  go  in  order  to  procure 
them;  but  the  following  recipe,  (which  we  com.-iiu- 
nicate  from  Mr.  Vouiigs  "Annals  of  Agrioullure," 
V'ol.  xxxiii.)  being  conipo,sed  of  simple,  cheap,  ,nd 
common  ingredients,  promises  to  be  useful.  Let 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  one  jiint  of 
butter,  or  hog's  lard,  be  mixed  together,  and  given 
to  the  animal  by  means  of  a  horn  or  bottle;  ii  no 
favorable  change  be  produced  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  same  quantity  may  be  repeated.  'Jl.is 
dose  is  calculated  for  neat  cattle:  for  sheep,  w  he« 
hoven  or  blown,  a  wine-glass  full  and  a  half,  or  two 
glasses,  will  be  sufficient  to  be  given  in  like  manner. 
And  it  is  asserted  in  the  comniunicatior.  above,  cited, 
that  this  remedy  is  a  specific  for  the  malady  in  (jues- 
tion,  effecting  a  cure  within  the  short  period  of  half 
an  hour.  Where,  however,  the  pen-knile  is  resort- 
ed to,  and  necessity  alone  c&n  justify  it.  the  uicitmi 
ought  to  be  made  with  a  small  pen  KiiiJ'c,  v  ly  sluirp 
at  the  point,  with  a  sudden  push,  four  inches  from  the 
hip-bone,  and  four  inches/rom  the  edge  f  the  loin. 

Various  instruments  have  likewise  been  contrived, 
with  the  view  <<  relieving  hoven  cattle,  two  of  which 
oerif  to  be  particutv.rly  noticed.  'I'he  fust  of  these 
is  a  flexib  e,  m "talhc  tube,  invented  by  the  celebrat- 
ed prolessor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Monro; 
by  whom  it  was  announced  to  the  pubhc  in  11')?,. 
It  consists  of  iron  wire,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  twisted  round  a  polished  iron  rud 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  order  to  giva 
it  a  cylindrical  form;  the  wire,  after  being  taken  off, 
should  be  covered  with  soft,  smooth  leather.  To 
the  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  intended  to  be  passed 
into  the  stomach,  a  brass  pipe,  two  inches  loiiic.  of 
the  same  size  as,  or  rather  larger  than,  the  iube,  is 
to  be  firmly  connected;  and,  to  prevent  the  tulje 
from  bending  too  much  within  the  mouth  or  srullet, 
an  iron  w  ire,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
of  equal  length  with  the  tube,  is  placed  w  itliin  it, 
and  vvithdrawn  when  such  tube  has  entered  the  sto- 
mach. 

Dr.  Monro  has  found,  that  the  distarfbe  from  the 
fore  teeth  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  stomach  of  a. 
large  ox,  is  about  six  feet;  the  tube  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  six  feet,  or  two  yards  in  length,  in  order  that 
it  may  operate  effectually  with  the  largest  oxen. 
When  the  tube  has  entered  the  stomach,  it  may  con- 
tinue there  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  does  not  im- 
pede the  respiration  of  the  animal.  The  greater 
part  of  the  confined  air  will  be  discharged  through 
tlie  instrument;  and,  in  case  it  should  be  thought 
necessary,  the  remaining  condensed  air,  or  the  su- 
perfluous Bioisture  in  the  stomach,  may  be  absorbed 
thence,  by  fixing  a  bellows  at  tne  upper  end  of  the 


in  turning  ca'tle  into  such  rich  pastures  only  whe0|tube.  with  two  valves,  one  at  the  muzzle,  the  other 
they  are  not  pressed  by  hunger,  so  that  their  appe-lat  the  side  of  it,  and  so  di-sposed  as  to  allow  the  air 
tile  may  be  soon  gratified;  or  th,  y  should  be  gently  | to  pass  in  the  direction  from  the  stjniach  upw:irds. 
driven  about  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  dew  may  notiAt  the  same  time  should  it  be  deemed  adtisable  to 
only  have  time  to  eva|iurate,  but  also  the  animaU  inject  any  ardent  spirits,  or  other  liquor  calculated 
being  thus  suffered  to  graze  but  a  very  short  time  to  check  the  lermentation,  that  operation  maybe 
at  once,  their  sloHoashs  wiU  becoms  gradually  ac- '  performad  witU  th«  atinQst  salety  tbrouuh  lio*  lube 
«USt«M«d  t*  it,  i  IGtmpUte  ertzier, 
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PROM  THE  NEW  EKGLAKD  FARMER. 

A  COMPARATIVE  Vr:W  OF  THE  PROFIT, 
&c.  OF  VARIOUS  VEGETABLES. 

Miiidttsex  county,  Mass.,  July  1823. 
Mr.  Fessenden, 

I  wish  you  to  publish  the  following  table  in  your 


THE  ARRACACHA  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,     information,  talents  and  integrity,  did  not  know  that 
We  observe  by  the  Norfolk  papers  of  Wednes-  ^^"""^could  or  would  be  cultivated  in  the  U.  States, 

tion;  and  it  is  about  the  same  length  of  time,"  since. 


day  last,  the  distinguished  botanist.  Baron  de  Schack  !°  ^^  to  become  an  article  of  commerce/or  exporta- 


has  arrived  there  from  Trinidad,  with  the  intention! ,,     '     >  »-  it-.  £•  i>^     ,    s-       .    «       

of  directing  his  course  to  the  north,  for  the  purpose  '^^'"f '  M«venck,  Esq.,  of  Montpelier,  m  Pendletoa 
of  introducing  to  our  horticulturists,  a  knowledge  of  county  S.C.,  put  up  the  first  bale  of  cotton  to  be  ex- 
,  -  .the  properties  of  the  Arracacha,  and  the  manner  of  P^'"'*''^.  .°  England-when  he  was  sneered  at  by  the 
useful  paper,  hopmg  it  may  mduce  some  of  your .  yuf;^jt^„  ji^j^  excellent  vegetable.  Those  ivho  are  ^"Percibous,  and  assailed  by  all  the  small  w.t  of  the 
correspondents  who  have  leisure  and  talents,  to  pub- J^^,,  acquainted  with  its  qualities  describe  it  as  one  ^"l^.^n^^  conceited-  and  even  his  most  respectable 
lish  a  more  full  and  correct  one.  The  prices  ofjgf  jj^g  ^^^j  useful  of  all  vegetables  in  South  Ameri-  "fghbours  viewed  his  exertions  of  Uttle  or  no  ac- 
niany  of  the  articles  are  put  at  what  I  thought  they '  j^^  ^^^j  yielding  a  food  which  is  prepared  in  the  ''"""f-  ^"'  '=°"°"  "  "°;^  ^nown  to  exceed  any  other 
were  actually  worth  compared  with  com  at  66f ,  to  kitchens  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes.  It  is  ex-  ^f^"^  "^  "^'^^'^  ^^  millions  of  dx>llars-and  the  said 
give  to  cattle  as  fodder  in  the  country.  Beets  and  t^emely  gratelul  to  the  palate;  so  tender  that  it  re-  Mr.  Maverick  has  now  the  hardihood,  in  his  old  age, 
carrots  are  put  higher  than  corn,  accordmg  to  the  i  -^g/mj,^  cooking,  and  so  easy  of  digestion,  that  f°  P'""*^  vineyard 
nutritive  matter,  because   they  contain  a  greater  jj  ^^  j^g  common  practice  where  it  is  cultivated,  to  '"" 


proportion  of  sugar  than  soluble  matter. 
With  great  respect,  yours. 


B.C. 
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give  it  to  convalescents,  and  persons  with  weak 
stomachs,  being  considered  of  a  much  less  flatulent 
nature  than  potatoes. — Starch,  and  a  variety  of  pas 
try  work  are  made  of  its  fecula;   and  reduced  to 


and  is  very  sanguine  of  its  be- 
ing productive;  and  every  liberal  mind  must  wish 
him  su  cess.  I  have  correspondents  from  Maine 
to  East  Florida,  on  the  sea-board,  and  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  the 
north  and  west,  on  the  subject  of  planting  vine- 
yards and   making   wine — numbers   of  whom,  in 


pidp,  it  enters  the  composition  of  certain  fermenttd  i,    ■  ,    -       ,  .-        ,        , 

liquors,  supposed  to  be  very  proper  for  restoring  the  '^^"•„^°""P°"'^^n«\  J^*^*  «[">-ed  to  the  Amen- 
lost  tone  of  the  stomach  ^         can   Farmer,  and  when  an  observation  has  beea 

The  Arracacha,  though  a  native  of  Santa  Pe,  and  "^^'^^''t''^*  been  spoken  of  with  respect.  But  it 
other  places  in  South  America,  thrives  best  io  tem-l*^°"  "°*  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  (if  you  are 
perate  climates.  Its  cultivation  requires  a  deep  black  "ot  more  particular  m  your  publications,)  to  fore, 
mould,  and  it  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  roote  to  '^^'  f''^  *^?.  ^i'"""^' '  'T  ^^^^  ""-T^  "'="''''"-  " 
pieces  each  having  a  separate  eye  or  shoot,  and  n<"^  l}?s  with  the  pubhc,  and  you  will  cease  to  be 
planting  these  in  separate  holes.  I  ^mphmented  as  you  are  m  this  same  last  number 


At  the  end  of  three  or  fuur  months,  the  roots  are 
sutficient  size  and  quantity  to  be  used  for  culina- 
ry purposes,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground , 


(see  page  173,  line  ninth  from  the 
of  sutficient  size  and  quantity  to  be  used  for  culina-  I°P;^  ^^^^.''^  is  called  '-the  fountain  of  agricultural 
---- '        -  ■'  ...  truth."    1  his  insidious  hit,  made  against  home-made 

forsixmonths,  they  increase  to  a  great  bulk,  with  S^'ape  wine,  will  have  more  effect  in  preventing  the 
out  their  taste  being  any  way  altered.  We  under-  i  !;"lt>vation  of  the  vine,  than  columns  written  against 
stand  the  Arracacha  has  undergone  such  eiperi  '*  ^''''"Id;  as  it  apparently  appears  to  have  the  coun- 
ments  in  Scotland  as  to  satisfy  botanists  there,  that  |  *^?\P'=«  °l  the  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
it  is  much  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  potato,  '^'  ^o^ety.  who  ought  to  be  (and  I  suppose  are,) 
which  it  is  expected  in  a  great  measure  to  supe*ede.  jl^Pef  table  for  their  agricultural  knowledge  and  in- 
The  potato  was  originaUv  introduced  into  Europe  '^"""".t'""'  But  from  the  few  ivords  this  Itbel  ot 
from  a  warm  climate,  and  has  since  become  latu  '""'^  "  composed  of ,  it  can  easdy  be  remembered, 
ralized  to  the  soil.  In  many  parts  of  the  l£ite,l  '^'"^  1"°*'=''  "^y  al  your  L.  Ps.  toddy  makers,  whis- 
States,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Arracacha  ,\i,;:-t  ke^and  grog  drinkers  in  Uie  country,  from  one  end 
be  cultivated  with  as  much  ease  as  the   potato;  aud  -^f   ■  '  other— and  be  the  means  of 

considering  the  great  superiority  which  it  is  said  to  i^  '"""?  many  respectab  e  persons  from  trying 
possessoverthat  root,  we  hope  that  Baron  de  Schack  *''^  experiment  of  planting  the  vine 
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will  be  encouraged  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  it 
into  this  country.  [jv.  r.  E.  Post. 


INDIAN  MILLET. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  have  been  cutting  Indian  millet  through  this 

dry  weather — its  extraordinary  growth  through  the 

drought,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  the  growth  of 

the  last  forty-eight  hours,  ^being  ten  inches.) 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  AYRE. 


K03lTZCVZiTUB.X3. 


AMERICAN  WINES. 

Vineyard,  near  Georgetown,  D.  C-,  %3ug.  22, 1824 
John  S.  Skinner.  Es<t. 

Sir, — I  observe  in  your  last  American  Farmer,  p. 
176,  1st  column,  a  paragraph  as  illiberal  as  it  is 
false,  particularly  as  it  respects  home-made  grape 
wine  Your  gooseberry,  persimmon,  and  parsnip 
wine  I  know  nothing  of  But  as  to  grape  wines,  if 
you  Avill  look  over  some  of  the  volumes  of  your 
American  Farmer,  you  will  find  that  there  has  been 
wine  made  in  the  United  States  equal  to  tlie  best 
wines  o)  Europe;  and  no  one  will,  or  can  dispute 
the  taste,  veracity,  or  respectability  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  to  those  eommunicafions. — 
But  both  cannot  be  true.  And  as  to  our  cajjacity  of 
supplying  ourselves  with  home-made  wine,  that  is, 
as  yet,  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  It  is  very  lit- 
tle more  than  forty  years,  since  one  of  our  most  en- 

iight^ned  citizcas  aud  statesmen,  eminent  for  his  ter  from  expressiog,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  the  geaer^i 


JOHN  ADLUM. 
P.S.  If  you  should  not  conclude  to  publish  this 
in  thi  American  Farmer,  you  will  please  to  send  it 
back  to  me  by  mail.*  J.  A. 

[*  By  no  means — why  should  it  be  supposed  that  we 
would  not  conclude  to  publish  it.>  Does  not  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  contain  every  thing  Jimerican  that  hat 
been  inblished  on  that  subject,  that  is  worth  reading— 
except  Major  Adlum's  book.' 

So  farfror  the  injury  which  Major  Adlum  anticipates 
from  the  effect  of  the  eu  d^esprit  of  our  correspondent, 
in  the  iid  number,  it  will  ha\e  a  contrary  elTect;  since 
it  has  given  occasion  for  him  to  denounce  the  opinion 
there  advanced,  that  home-made  wines  are  fit  for  any 
thing  but  to  drink,  as  "illiberal  and  false."  But  much 
as  we  value  good  advice,  given  in  good  spirit,  we  musi 
be  excused  from  the  office  of  censor,  which  we  are 
warned  to  assume,  so  far  as  to  deny  to  a  correspondent 
the  ri|-ftl  to  question  our  knowledge  of  the  best  process- 
es of  wine  making,  and  ur  capacity  io  every  way  for 
self-supply.  This  would  be  exercising  an  editorial  ty- 
ranny and  dictatorship  altogetlier  repugnant  to  our  feel- 
ings and  principles,  and  by  which  the  Farmer,  in  the 
estimation  of  unprejudiced  and  Uberal  minded  men, 
would  assuredly  "lose  the  high  standing  which  it  now 
has"  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Adlum.  As  for  ^'eomplv- 
iiifiUs,"  we  do  not  merit,  seek,  or  want  them.  More 
pleasure  it  gives  us,  to  receive  one  valunbte  cirnmuniea- 
tlon,  suggesting  to  the  .American  husbandman,  new  ob- 
jects and  new  processes,  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  his  time  and  labour,  written  in  a  spirit  of  liberali- 
ty and  courteous  temper,  than  all  the  compliments  for 
which  we  have  been  iudtbted  to  the  partiality  of  gene- 
rous friends.  In  religion,  in  politicks,  in  science  i> 
arts,  in  agriculture;  in  every  thing  where  there  i*  room 
lor  difference  of  opinion,  our  motto  (thank  Ood,;  is 
f:  eedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  we  cannot  so  far 
limit  the  latitude  of  discussion,  as  to  prohibit  any  wri- 
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LADIBS'  SZ3FAaTX«IBNT. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS. 

("Beliold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow:  they 
toil  not.  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you 


testimony  to  the  partiality  of  its  ovx'ner  fyr  subjects  I  The  water  should  never  be  alloued  to  remain  iu 
and  studies  suited  to  their  taste  and  station  in  life,  the  pan  under  the  pot;  it  tends  to  rot  tlie  roots.  It 
Before  treating  of  the  natural  history  and  ma- 1  may  be  well  to  observe  that  plants  should  be  wa- 
nagement  of  any  particular  tlower,  we  submit  for|tered  with  a  rose  on  the  spout  of  the  watering  pot; 
their  guidance,  from  the  "Pm-tahle  Flower  Garden"  :  and  the  more  finely  it  is  perforated  the  better,  so  a» 
the  following  general  observations,  comprising  to  sprinkle  the  water  lightly  over  the  flowers  and 


n  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one 'such  information  as  a  person  should  have  in  memo 

ry,  who  attempts  to  rear  plants  of  any  kind.] 

General  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Flmoeri. 

SOWING. 

Where  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 


that  Solomon, 

of  these."— Matt  ch.  6,  v.  JS-i'S. 

A  fondness  for  flowers,  may  be  considered  as 
characteristic  of  a  refined  and  benevolent  heart,  as 
well  as  of  a  sensible  and  well  attempered  mind. 
The  study  and  the  culture  of  them  will  never  en 


leaves,  without  bending  them  down  with  its  weight. 
Many  persons  think  it  sufBcieiit  to  water  the 
roots,  which  is  a  great  mistake;  it  materially  con- 
tributes to  their  health  and  beauty  to  sprinkle  th« 
whole  plant.  Bathing  the  feet  will  neither  cleans* 
the  hands,  nor  freshen  the  bloom  of  the  cheeks. 

those  ladies  of 


gender  ahy  but  the  purest  feelings  of  our  nature;  '-'ken  as  a  general  rule  to  sow  seeds,  in  proportion ; The  Aun  ula,  however,  is  one  of 
Snd  those  who  have  not  leisure  for  such  pursuits  ">  their  SLze,  from  a  quarter  ol  an  inch  to  an  ,nch ;  fashion,  who,  fearful  of  injuring  the  dehcacy  ol 
themselves,  will  still  tike  pleasure  in  promoting  them  ^eep.  The  Convolvulus,  nnd  such  sized  seeds  in  heir  complexions  by  the  use  of  water,  cleanse 
in  others.  Hence,  we  always  question  the  taste  and  s;<-neral,  may  be  sown  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep; ,  ''f  7aces  with  some  elegant  powder  as  a  substi- 
thefeehng  of  those  who  complain,  as  we  have  beard  the  L"P'ne.  &c.,  half  an  inch;  the  bcarlet-bean,tute  for  tha  rude  element.  There  is  a  farina  m  the 
some  do.  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  that  too  much ^c.  an  inch  deep.  A  few  pebbles  should  be  put  atnower  of  the  Auncu  a,  which  is  usually  e^steemed 
time  is  "thrown  away"  on  flowers.  Such  of  these  as  ^'e  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  dram  off  superfluous  mois-  Us  principal  beauty:  this  is  the  case  unth  the  Poly- 
had  powerful  attractions  for  a  Bacon,  a  Pope,a  Cow-  '"re:  the  soil  wfll,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  anthus  also,  and  some  lew  others,  of  wluch  the  blos- 
per,  a  Sir  \Vm.  Temple-for  poets,   phUosophers  P'ant;  but  whatever  soil  the  plant  may  require  and  soms  must  not  be  watered. 

and  conquerors,  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the  regard  """"^  "*^'l""'^  '^  "'""^  °r'  'be  earth  should  behght;  .  Of  such  plants  as  are  succulen  it  is  generally  ad- 
and  the  care  of  American  matrons  and  their  daugh-  •:»"d  free  from  stones  above  the  seeds.  Alter  sow- !  vised  to  water  the  eaves  but  seldom,  lest  a  redun- 
ters  So  fully  are  we  impressed  with  the  moral  re-  '"?'  a  little  water  should  be  given  to  settle  the  earth  dancy  of  moi. ture  shou  d  rot  them:  the  merely  pliick- 
finement  associated  with  the  love  and  the  culture  of  about  the  seeds.  It  is  not  advisable  for  mdividuals  >ng  a  leaf,  will  generaUy  determine  whether  a  plant 
flower3,thatinpassingamansionoragardenwhose'to  save  their  seeds  from  home-reared  plants:  be- ,  be  succulent  or  not;  and  a  person  may  distingu.sl, 
windows  and  waUs,  and  walks,  are  ornamented  with  sides  that  they  thrive  better  m  a  change  of  sml, 
vines  and  flowers  and  sweet-scented  shrubs,  without 'bey  wiU  often  be  stronger  from  plants  in  the  open 
further  observation,  we  shouhi  expect  to  find, in  some  I S''"^"". 

fair  tenant  of  the  premises,  more  than  common  cul-  planting. 

tivation  of  nund,  and  without  any  doubt,  more  than      To  see  if  a  plant  wants  fresh  potting,  turn  it  care- 

•rdinary  benevolence  of  heartland  dehcacy  of  sen-Tully  out  of  the  pot,  with  the  earth  attached  to  it    ^^^essary  for  potted  plants,  than  for  plants  in  tlie 
"inenl.  ]  and  examine  the  roots.     II  they  are  matted  about  ^        ground 

AIR  AND  LIGHT. 

Flowers  must  not  be  denied  the  light,  towards 
which  they  naturally  turn;  the  want  of  it  will  injure 
their  health,  as  much  as  the  want  of  water,  air,  or 
warmth. 

They  must  also  be  allowed  air.  even  those  that 
will  not  bear  the  outer  air,  must  have  the  air  of  the 
room  f:^-"!^".  ."tly  freshened  by  ventilation,  to  pre» 
serve  them  in  health.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to 


in  a  moment  what  blossoms  are  likely  to  be  hurt  by 
u'ater,  by  observing  whether  there  be  any  visible 
farina  on  them  The  best  way  in  watering  all 
plants,  is  rather  to  cast  the  water  at,  than  to  pour  it 
on  them,  as  it  falls  more  lightly.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  more  water,  as  well  as  more  shelter,  must  be 


No  matter,  if  these  attempts  at  floriculture  be  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  the  plant  evident 

«ver  so  rude,  still  they  show  that  the  spirit,  the  ly   requires  fresh  potting.     Then  carefully  reduce 

sentiment  is  there,  under  which  the  poet  has  repre-  the  ball  of  earth  to  about  a  third  of  its  original  bulk; 

sented  Dioelesian  to  have  answered,  when  ambas-  single  out  the  matted  roots,  and  trim  away  all  that 

aadors  came  to  entice  him  to  a  throne —  are  mouldy  and  decayed.     Probably  the  same  pot 

"If  I,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "should  to  you  show         may  then   be  large  enough;  but,  if  it  requires  a 

All  the  delights  which  in  these  gardens  grow,  larger,  it  should  be  about  two  inches  broader  for  a 

Tis  likelier  far  that  you  with  me  should  st^Ji  ~...     .jUiiildle  sized  plant;  three  or  four  for  a  large  plant. 

Than  'tis  that  you  should  carry  me  away/        '  •'' '   li  the  roots  are  not  matted,  but  the  pots  are  filled 


And  trust  me  not,  my  friends,  if  every  jJay, 
1  walk  not  here  with  more  delight, 
Than  ever  after  the  most  happy  fight, 
Tn  triumph  to  the  Capitol  I  rode 
To  thank  the  gods,  and  to  be  thoughi  myself  almost 
a  god." 


AVhen  we  look  back  to  the  pages  af  the  Ameri- 
»an  Farmer,  we  can  but  reproach  ourselves  for  bav 


with  the  fibres,  keep  the  ball  entire,  and  carefully  ,  ■         ,         ,       ^ 

plant  it  in  a  larger  pot  At  the  top  of  a  large  pot,  '<^t  P''''"'^  stand  in  a  draught;  for,  so  situated,  one 
an  inch;  of  a  small  pot,  half  an  inch,  should  be  left^";?"?  g"st  of  an  easterly  «ind  will  often  prove 
fbrthereceptionof  water,  without  danger  of  over- 1  sumoent  to  destroy  them.  ,     ,,,     , 

flow.  A  Uttle  gravel  should  alwavs  be  at  the  bottom.     .  '»  ^'"^^y  weather  the  wmdows  should  be  kept 
A  plant,  newly  potted,  must  never  be  exposed  to!'"'°*e',and  at  night  the  shutters      Those  plants  di- 
a  strong  sun:  it  should  be  watered  and  placed  in , '•'^'^t':^  to  be  placed  in  an  inhabited  room,  will  not 
,  ,     .         .  •  the  shade  immediately,  and  there  remain  tiU  it  is  "''ually  require  a  fire,  if  m  a  room  which  has  had 

ing  gleaned  for  its  fair  readers,  so  li.tle  to  instruct  |i.oot,.j.  v;\^\c\i  may  be  known  by  its  shootin"  above."''''  '"  the  day;  but  in  sharp  frost  it  will  be  well,  in- 
or  amuse  those  of  them  (of  whom,  we  trust,  there  Plants  are  frequently  destroyed  by  replanting  ;  ^tead  of  stirring  out  the  tire,  to  leave  a  httle,  on 
are  many,)  who  take  delight  in  cultit'ating  flowers.  n,erely  from  the  careless  manned  in  which  it  is  done,  retiring  to  rest,  and  place  a  guard  before  it  for  se- 
But  we  hope  to  retrieve  what  we  have  sufl'ered  in  where  the  roots  spread,  plenty  of  room  should  beictfty- 

their  esteem,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  from  the  re- 1  left  open,  a  little  hillock  made  in  the  centre  of  the  insects. 

sources  of  our  hbrary,  which,  limited  as  it  is,  bears 'p„t,  and  the  plant  being  placed  thereon,  the  roots]     If  any  plants  are  infested  with  insects,  which  is 

'  should  be  distributed  around  it  in  a  regular  manner.  I  often  the  case  with  Rose-trees.  Hearts-ease,  &c., 
opinion  that  home-made  wines  are  not  fit  to  drink.  i)e  ]  observing  that  they  are  not  twisted  or  turned  up  at  [they  should  be  watered  with  tobacco  wafer,  which 
guslibm  tion  est  disputandum, — Many  people  even  yet  the  ends.  The  earth  should  be  filled  in,  a  httle  at  i  quickly  destroys  them.  Some  say  that,  indepen- 
contejid,  that  tomatoes  are  only  fit  for  hogs;  and  some  a  time,  and  the  pot  gently  shaken,  to  settle,  the  dentlv  of  the   removal  of  the  insects,  it  improves 


would  as  soon  eat  fish  oil  as  sweet  oil;  and  the  dandy, 
"perfumed  like  a  milliner,"  would  disgorge  his  very 
bowels,  if  he  had  any,  at  the  sight  of  a  plate  full  of  a 
certain   animal,   of  the   class   amphibia,  order  riplHia, 

that  nightly  croaks  along  the  shores  of  Analoston 

Still  the  Hayticn  will  eat  his  tomato — the  Spaniard 
will  eat  his  oil — and  Monsieur  will  eat  his  frog, 
whenever  he  can  get  ihem.     If  you  tell  him  frogs  are 


earth  to  the  roots  all  the  way  down.     When  filled,)  the  verdure  of  the  plant 


it  should  be  pressed  down  with  the  hand.  It  is  very 
common  to  fill  in  the  earth  at  once,  and  press  it 
hard  down;  which  not  only  wounds  the  tender  fi- 
bres, but  often  leaves  a  hollow  space  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  roots,  and  deprives  them  of  their 
proper  nourishment.     But  the  thing  most  necessary 


"fit  for  any  thing  but  to  eat"— he  will  not  tell  you,  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  roots  be  allowed  their  na- 
Sare,  vat  you  say  is  "illiberal  and  false;"— all  he  atks  twrai  course. 


is  the  priulege  to  shrug  up  his  shoulders,  and  answer 
"M!  mon  cher  ami — chacun  a  son  goal.'" 

The  better  way,  according  to  our  impression,  is  to 
leave  the  Ami  rican  Farmer  as  a  piiblick  forum,  open 
for  free  discussion  Good  manners  will  teach  each  dis- 
putant to  deport  himself  with  mild  and  gentleman-like 
bearing  towards  his  opponent:  thus  truth  will  be  elicit- 
ed, and  the  publick  will  decide  impartially.     "What 


All  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  not  for 
ne.itiiess  alone,  but  because  they  exhaust  the  nutri- 
ment which  feeds  the  plant. 


One  pound  of  roll  tobacco  will  suffice  for  three 
pints  of  water,  which  should  be  poured  on  it  nearly 
boiling,  and  stand  a  few  hours  before  it  is  used. 

BULBS. 

The  leaves  of  bulbous  flowers  should  never  be 
plucked  before  they  decay,  or  the  bulb  will  thereby 
be  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its  natural  nourish- 
ment. When  the  flowers  and  leaves  have  decayed, 
the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up.  dried  in  the  sh.ide,  all 
loose  earth,  fibres,  &c.,  should  be  cleaned  oft' them, 
and  tliey  should  be  put  away  in  a  dry  place,  an4 
safe  from  mice,  &c.,  until  wanted.  They  should 
not  touch  each  other,  but  either  he  all  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, or  be  kept  apart  by  some  dry  sand.     Btilbi 


The  best  water  for  plants  is  undoubtedly  rain- 

^ __^  „...„„  ..„  ,  "ater;  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  river-water  will 

reason,  however,  have  we  for  c^nceaVingour  opinionj '■  do:  pond-water  is  not  so  good;  but  the  worst  of  aU,  should  have  no"  fresh  wat'er  after  their  leaves  have 
saith  a  great  French  writer,  "when  we  do  not  give  it  as  '*  bard  spring  water.     In  winter,  and,  for  delic.ite  begun  to  decay. 

»  law.-  What  better  than  the  diversity  of  opinions,  can  plants,  even  in  summer,  water  should  be  placed  inl      .Some  persons  put  a  piece  of  nitre,  of  the  size  of 
tofrove  the  taste  of  the  publick?"— £rf.  An.  form.]     'the  sun  till  it  becomes  tepid  before  it  is  used.  a  pea,  into  the  water  in  which  the  bulbs  are  railed. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Sept.  t,  r?»S. 


renewing  it  (viienever  the  water  is  cli:iiigeu,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  colours  brighter.  It  nuiy  not  he 
kDown  to  every  one  who  tinds  aniusemont  in  the 
cultivation  ol'  flowers,  that  pots  are  made  purposely 
for  bulbs  a  wide  at  the  bettom  as  at  the  top,  and  of 
the  requisite  depth.  When  they  are  grown  in  earth, 
it  is  advisable  to  procure  these  pots;  for  of  the 
common  kind  they  cannot  be  obtained  sufficiently 
ieep  without  being  much  wider  than  necessary. 


FINE  FRUIT. 
[Finer  fruit  was  never  seen  in  any  country  than 
that  which  accompanied  the  following.] 

Dear  Sir.  0..fnrd,  Jug.  18,  1825. 

I  send  you  this  morning  by  the  steaniboat.  Cap- 
tain Dickinson,  a  basket  of  assorted  iVuits,  and  beg 
your  opinion  of  them.  Amongst  the  rest  you  will 
find  several  sorts  of  my  new  French  peaches,  of 
which  some  are  ripe  and  some  not  quite.  My  larg- 
est sorts  are  not  ripe,  and  in  fact,  the  hurd  storms 
blew  off  the  very  largest.  You  will  receive  some 
•f  the 

1.  Large  early  Newingtons. 

2.  Large  French  pears — perhaps  not  excelled  by 

any. 

3.  Large  musk  burgami,  or  bergamot. 

4.  Small  French  peach,  name  not  known,  much 

perfumed. 
The  above  arc  all  the  sorts  ripe  at  this  time,  the 
grapes  arc  the  white  Constantia.  Wiih  the  addi- 
tion of  about  four  more  sorts  of  peaches  which  I 
have  propagated,  I  have  about  tivo  hundred  trees 
for  sale;  and  many  of  them  bore  fruit  this  year.  I 
have  also  as  many  fine  plums  of  the  imported  sorts 
for  sale,  and  a  great  number  of  pears,  &.c.  Sec. 
Your  friend,  &c. 

JOHN  WILLIS. 
P.  S.    I  have  had  a  French  muscatory  peach  12 
inches  rmmd,  measure  any  way. 


]M[ISCZ:LI.AXV£0US. 


EXTRACTS 

••From  Lmcson's  Histwy  of-  Tlie  Carolinas,^  publish- 
ed in  London,  in  the  year  1706." 
JSIr.  Skinner, 

Sir. — I  send  you  another  extract  from  "Lairson," 
and  as  1  intend  to  exlruct  '-the  strictly  practical 
parts"  only,  I  hope  it  may  meet  your  views,  and  be 
useful  to  the  vine  growing  part  of  the  community. 
IC^^'The  whole  essay  is  very  interesting!  but  I  mean 
to  keep  my  eye  on  the  practical  parts  alone! — Law- 
son  says,  (page  113.) 

"The  trimming  of  vines  as  Ihey  do  in  France,  that 
is  to  a  stump,  must  either  here  not  be  followed,  or 
we  are  not  sensible  of  the  exact  time,  when  they 
ought  to  be  thus  pruned:  for  experience  has  taught 
■us  that  the  European  grape  sutlered  to  run  and  ex- 
pand itself  at  large,  has  been  found  to  bear  as  well 
in  America  as  it  does  in  Europe;  when  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  root  of  vine  trimmed  to  a  stump!  as 
before  spoken  of,  has  borne  a  poor  crop  for  one  year 
or  two;  and  by  its  spilling  after  cutting,  emaciated, 
and  in  three  or  four  years  died! 

•'This  experiment  I  believe  has  never  failed,  for 

I  liave  trimmed  the  natural  vine  the  French  way 

■svhic  h  has  been  attended  at  la-it  with  the  same  fate. 
\yherefore,  it  seems  most  expedient,  to  leave  the 
vines  more  branches  here  than  in  Europe;  or,  let 
them  run  up  tiees  as  some  do  in  'Lombardy,'  upon 
elms.  The  mulberries  and  chinkapin  are  tough — 
and  trimmed  to  w  hat  you  please,  therefore,  fit  sup- 
porters of  the  vines.  Eelding,  and  plucking  away 
the  ItMves,  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  this  fruit,  may 
not  be  unnecessary— yet  w.-  see  t!ie  natural  'wild 
grape,'  generally  ripeus  in  the  ehadt.     Nature  in 


this  as  in  many  othi;r  instances,  may  prove  a  sureid  Eiuopc,  iiave  cost  iiun  more  ihau  throe  thousand 
;.fuide!  The  twisting  of  the  stems  to  make  the  grapes  1  dollars,  and  m  this  colloction,  he  has  received  more 
ripe,  together,  loses  no  juice,  and  may  be  beneficial  i  than  400  new  varieties  of  fruit,  enabling  him  to  ac- 
if  done  in  season.  couuiiodate  the  climate  .md  soil  of  every  section  of' 

"A  very  ingenious  French  gentleman,  and  another ;  our  union.  In  the  single  article  of  roses,  he  has  from 
from  •Switzerland,'   with  whom  I  frequently  con-  •> 'ti  ■JOO  varieties. 

verse,  exclaim  against  that  short  cutting  of  vines —  Indeed  his  collection  is  immense,  and  of  fruits, 
the  generally  approved  method  of  France  and  Ger-  e\tiy  thmg  having  a  good  name.  But  here  let  me 
many;  and  say,  that  they  were  both  out  in  their  observe  that  line  and  good  names,  do  not  always  in- 
judgment,  unld  of  late  experience  has  taught  them  t  sure  good  fruits,  because  climate  and  soil'maj 
otherwise.  Moreover,  the  French  in  North  Caroli-iciian^e  the  quality,  anvl  we  may  not  all  agree  t» 
na  assure  me,  that  il  we  should  trim  our  apple  andi  give  the  same  name  to  the  same  fruit.  Let  an  old 
other  fruit  trees,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  we  should  uiun  confess  one  great  error  among  a  few  thousand 
spoil  them!     As  for  apples  and  plums,  I  have  foundi  which  shall  be  nameless. 

by  experience  what  they  affirm  to  be  true.  The|  '  Lcgan  in  the  year  1783,  to  propagate  fruit,  by 
Fiencli  from  the  'Manakin  Tow n,'  on  the  freshes  of  graitiiig  and  budding;  there  was  but  little  good  fruit 
James  river,  had  for  the  most  part  removed  them-i  in  t.ui  country,  a  solitary  pear  or  apple  was  thought 
selves  to  Carolina,  to  hve  there  before  I  came  away.,1  gi'UJ,  because  there  was  not  any  better.  I  lost  there- 
and  the  rest  were  following,  as  their  minister.  (Mon-ileie  many  years  of  my  life  by  propagating  fruit, 
sieur  Philip  de  Riebourg)  told  me,  who  was  at  •Bathl'vhich,  since  better  experience,  I  know  to  be  worth- 


town,'  where  i  was  taking  my  leave  of  my  friends. 
He  assured  me  that  their  intent  was  to  propagate 
vines  as  far  as  their  present  circumstances  would 
permit — provided  they  could  get  any  slips  of  vines 
that  would  do.  At  the  same  time  I  had  got  some 
grape  seed  which  were  of  the  'Jesuit's  white  grape,' 
from  Madeira.  The  seed  came  up  very  plentifully, 
and  I  hope  will  not  degenerate;  which  if  it  so  hap^ 
pens  not  to  do,  the  seed  may  prove  the  best  way  to 
raise  a  'vineyard,'  as  certainly  it  is  most  e;;sy  for 
transplantation  Yet  I  reckon  we  should  have  the 
'seed'  from  a  country  where  the  grape  arrives  at  the 
utmost  perfection  of  ripeness!  ' 

The  following  gives  an  insight  into  the  discovery 
of  tlie  great  Virginia  coal  mines. 

"One  of  these  FVench,  being  a  fowling,  shot  afow] 
in  the  river,  (James.)  upon  which  his  dog  went  down 
the  banks  to  bring  it  to  his  master;  but  the  bank 
was  so  high  and  steep  that  he  could  not  get  up  again. 
Hereupon  the  Frenchman  went  down  to  help  his 
dog  up,  and  breaking  the  mould  away  accidentally 
with  his  feet,  he  discovered  a  very  rich  'coal  min-.v 
This  adventure  he  gave  an  accourtt  of  among  the 
neighbourhood,  and  presently  one  of  the  gentry  of 
that  part  surveyed  the  land,  and  th  ■  poor  French- 
man got  nothing  by  his  discovery. "gCy^The  Mana- 
kin  Town  was  upon  James  river,  at  the  falls,  where 
Richmond  now  stands — was  it  not? 

Your  steady  subscriber. 

Caroliniensis. 


lebs,  and  have  dug  up,  or  headed  down  most  of 
tlitni.  My  great  error  was,  in  not  procuring  at  any 
price  from  a  nursery  of  highest  reputation^  a  few 
Uoliars  worth  ol  choice  api.les,pears,clieriies,peach- 
•  s,  plumbs,  S,.c.  ice.  From  a  collection  made  in  this 
waj.i  should  have  ascertained  those  %vhich  were 
excellent  on  my  farm,  from  w  hich  1  could  have  pro- 
pag.ited,  and  I  should  have  beeu  in  almost  tiie  im- 
meuiate  enjoyment  ol  delicious  fruit.  The  best  peach 
which  1  owTi,  IS  a  fine  healthy  tree,  procured  from 
Mr.  l^iince  in  March  1798. 

All  deciduous  trees,  shoidd  in  Maryland,  be  plant- 
ed 1101  later  il  possible  than  the  last  ol  October,  of 
course,  orders  cannot  be  too  soon  sent  on.  Mr. 
Friiice,  has  agents  in  almost  every  sea  port  town  of 
our  union,  but  he  will  respect  an  order,  to  be  con- 
Big.. cd  to  any  respectable  merchant.  Evergreens, 
of  which  ill.  Prince  has  a  .^plendld  collection,  should 
be  pl.mteu  in  March,  to  the  last  of  Apr'd.  Diiec  t» 
Mr  \\  illiam  Prince,  Flusniiig,  Long  Islaud,  New 
1f<.rk  Your  ob  t.  serv  t  F 

^arf'uMXS,  1826. 


CULTURE  OF  TREES. 

Me.  Skinner, 

Sir, — As  the  season  for  planting  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  is  fast  approaching,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  best  source  in  the 

United  States,  from  whence  a  certain  supply  may  be' "li*-"  gardens.     'J  he  species  of  rhus  which   are  col- 
obtained,  lected  and  used  for  tanning  morocco  leather,  in  thi» 


SLMACH, 
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nest-Cheaer,  (Pa.)  .dvg.  24,  IStf. 
Mr.  Skikner, 

A  writer,  signed  "Hopson,"  whom  you  quote  fron« 
the  N.  Y.  StatCMi.an,  on  the  subject  of  the  genu* 
Rhm,  or  Sumnch,  and  the  use  mai.e  of  it,  in  tanning, 
&c.  tsee  Ameiican  Farmer,  Aug.  12,)  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  the  liius  corinria  or  elm  Ici.ved  sumacli,  is 
a  natiie  of  tlie  L  idled  Siates.  1  his,  I  apiuchend,  if 
a  mistake.  No  Aiiierican  botanist,  that  I  know  of, 
has  ever  found  the  rhus  coriatia,  growing  native  ia 
our  country.     Indeed,  it  is  a  rare  plant  in  our  bota- 


Mr.  William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
state  of  New- York,  is  the  owner  anil  manaser  of  the 
most  extensive  garden  on  this  continent,  and  which 
under  the  care  of  himself  and  his  father,  has  been 
in  operation  more  than  sixty  years. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  been  acquainted 
■with  Mr.  Prince  and  his  garden,  in  which  I  spent  a 
jfew  hours  the  last  summer;  and  for  the  last  twenty 
seven  years,  I  have  been  annually  procuring  from 
him  the  choicest  fruits  and  the  most  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs. 

His  catalogue  is  not  confined  to  homely  articles, 
he  has  for  sale,  a  most  splendid  collection  of  green 
and  hot-house  plants.  I  most  sincerely  recommend 
Mr.  Prince  to  your  notice,  as  a  gentleman  everv 
way  worthy  of  public  patronaiie,  and  who  1  know- 
may  be  relied  upon.  His  co'lection  is  immense, 
which  he  spares  neither  time,  labour,  ot  mpney  to 
increase.  ^if 

His  importations  this  year,  of  new  varieties  of  peaches  to  our  city — and  in  proof  of  this  remark, 
fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  from  the  various  uureencfelWe  mention  that  good  peaches  were  on  Ibaturday 


country,  ire  chielly,  1  believe,  the  R.  glubnini,  or 
common  smooth  sumach,  and  the  R.  typhinwn,  or 
Slag's  horn  sumach.  That  they  are  inferior  to  the 
sumach  •'obtained  from  Spain  and  Sicily,"  as  "Hop- 
son"  states,  is  quite  probable:  and  hence  it  is  impor- 
tan',  in  case  our  southern  fellow  citizens  should  un- 
•  iertake  the  culture  of  sumach,  that  they  should  be 
apprized  ol  the  error  of '-Hopson,"  in  supposing  the 
rhvi  coriaria  to  be  a  native.  They  ought  cert;>inly 
to  procure  that  species  which  has  been  found  most 
valuable;  viz:  R.  coriaria — and  lor  this  they  must 
look  abroad.  It  is  simply  to  notice  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  error,  that  I  trouble  you  with  ihis  paragraph 
and  am  your  obt.  servant.  W.  D. 


PEACHES. 
Notwithstanding  the  hint  we  gave  our  Philadel- 
phia friends  on  the   subject  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
tl.cy  have,  as  yet,  i-fforded   but  a  small  supply  of 
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ranidlF  sold  at  the  enonnous  pricc'o|-  ttvche  doUurs  of  the  blood  are  materially  accelerated;  and  this  in 
Se  bushe!    second  quality,  at  ten  dollars.  crease.l  m.petus  of  the  blood  through  the  uhole  sys 

[Aeio  York  paper. 
[Best  yellow  cling-stone  peaches,  for  preservin;;, 
are  selling  in  the  Baltimore  market  for  J»x  dollars 
per  bushel.] 


PAPKli  FROM  STRAW. 

jM  Louis  Lambert,  of  Paris,  has  taken  out  a  pa- 
tent in  En>;!and,  for  the  manufacture  of  Paper  from 
Straw.     Ho  tlius  describes  the  operation:— 

"My  said  secret  or  invention  consists  in  the  em- 
■ployment  of  Straw,  which  1  prefer  to  free  i'rora  knots, 
by  cutting  them  oft'  the  stems 


tern  produces  an  elTectual  determination  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin;  and  free  perspiration  is  the  conse- 
quence. By  the  same  nutans,  the  body  is  disposed 
to  sleep;  the  appetite  increased;  the  lone  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  powers  preserved;  and  the 


following  extraordinary  weight:  Isett  weight  of  the 
carcass  2048  lbs.,  or  51'2  lbs.  per  quarter,  loose  fat, 
■11  St.  11  lb.,  of  IG  lbs.  to  the  stone,  (347  lbs.;)  hide, 
149  lbs.;  head  and  tonsuc,  59  lbs.;  and  we  under- 
stand that  a  sirloin  draft,  weighing  13=i  lbs.  was  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Thomas  D.  Hesketh,  hart,  of  Uuflurd 
Hall.     This  fine  animal  was  pastured  during  the 


blood  is  determined  from"  the  internal  vi^cera,  which  summer,  and  iu  winter  fed  on  hay,  crushed  oats  and 
prevents  as  well  as  removes  obstructions,  and  pow-  turnips. — ib, 
eilully  obviates  the  tendency  to  a  plethoric  fulness 


of  the  system.  By  exercise,  the  spirits  are  enliven- 
ed, and"  the  body  refreshed;  or,  as  Hippocrates  ob- 
serves, exercise  gives  strength  to  the  body,  and  vi- 
I  gour  to  the  mind;  and   it  is  an   irrefragable  truth, 

ui  i,uiv...i^   ,. — -   I  next  submit  the  I  (1j.,(  „|iP,.g  n  jg  improperly  neglected,  the  energy 

Straw  to  ebuQition,  with  quick  lime  in  water,  in  theL„f|  strength  of  tln^  whole  machine  falls  to  decay, 
proportion  of  four  oimces  of  lime  to  one  of  water, to  Pc-Jestrianisra  affords  the  best  species  of  exercise, 
e.\tract  the  colouring  matters,  and  to  dispose  it  toL,,,)  ,„yy  [jg  ^ai,]  to  include  much  that  is  valuable  to 
become  fibrous;  I  can  also  employ  for  the  same  pw-.^^^^jiij  Those  distinguished  persons,  therefore, 
poses,  caustic  potash,  soda  or  ammonia,  it  is  thenL,i|Q  [,ayg  rendered  this  branch  of  the  gymnastic 
washed — 1  next  expose  it  to  the  action  of  a  hydro-Uft  fashionable  and  general,  deserve  the  highest 
sulphuret,  composed  of  quicU-lime  and  sul[)hur,  in  praise.  To  Captain  Barclay,  and  many  other  gen- 
solution,  in   the  proportions  of  lour  ounces  of  lime  tienien.  this  country  is  greatly  indebted  "for  their  ini 


to  one  of  sulphur,  with  one  quart  of  water,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  tlie  mucilaginous  and  silicious  mat- 
ters, so  prejudicial  in  paper-making,  [then  wash 
it  ihoroughly  in  successive  portions  of  water,  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  ac.ionof  the  paper-mill,  till  all  smell 
of  the  alkaline  sulphuret  ia  entirely  removed— 1  thea 
press  It,  and  afterwanls  submit  it  to  the  usual  ope- 
rations employed  in  bkaohmg  vegetable  fibres,  viz: — 
to  the  action  ol' chlorine,  cither  separate  or  in  com 
bination  with  hine,  or  by  exposure  to  the  open  air 

^and  hght  upon  the  grass.  Alter  this 

■y,  till  all  the  smell  of  bleachin 

^T3lw,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action 

udKly  used  in  papcr-niaking,  in  order  to  reduce  it 
iritopulp  or  padte^  previous  to  being  made  into  pa- 
ricr."  [Teclinical  Repository,  jYo.  4i. 


provcnient  of  the  art.  It  is  only  the  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate  who  do  not  discover  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  exploits  of  such  celebrated  pro- 
fessors, because  they  C'..iinot  estimate  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  individual  exertion.  But  reflecting 
people  must  perceive  that,  in  time,  desultory  efforts 
may  be  redo  ed  into  a  system  founded  on  principles 


ENGLISH  BULL-DOG. 
A  large  dog  of  this  species,  from  some  cause  that 
was  not  observed,  suddenly  Hew  at  a  fine  cart-horse, 
that  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  Saltbouse  Dock, 
Liverpool,  and  fixing  his  lacerating  teeth  in  his 
shoulder,  defied  every  effort  to  get  him  off.  At  first 
he  was  beaten  with  cart  ivbips  and  sticks  with  such 
fury  as  seemed  enough  to  break  his  lioiies;  but  this 
being  unavailing,  a  carpenter  came  U|)  w  ith  an  adze 
in  bis  hand,  and  beat  him  with  the  blunt  iron  head 
of  the  instrunicMt  till  it  might  have  been  thought  he 
had  pounded  him  to  a  jelly,  but  the  dog  never  mov- 
ed a  tooth.  A  man  then  took  out  a  large  |)ointed 
clasp-knife,  with  which  he  slabbed  him  repeatedly 
in  the  back,  loins,  and  ribs,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. At  last,  one  of  the  spectators  who  happened 
to  possess  more  strength  of  sinew  and  arm,  squeez- 
ed the  ferocious  animal  so  tightly  round  the  tliroat, 
that  at  lengtli  he  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
and  relaxed  his  jaws.     The  man  threw  him  off  to  a 


calculated  to  strengthen  and  preserve  both  the  hcathjjjj^jipg.   (j^j  the  dog  immediately  went  round  the 

of  our  bodies  and  the  energy  ol  our  nimds,  thus  'a-Lr(,„d,  got  behind  the  horse,  and  again  seized  it  by 

cililating  the  acquisition  of  human  knowledge.        _  |  ^^^^  ^„j-^  p^^t  of  his  thigh.     As  no  terms  could  be 

ith  this  untameable  brute,  he  was  ag  .in  loos- 

and  thrown  into  the  dock  to  drown;  as  he  rose 
and  erttctually  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

Walking,"  says 


josure  to  tne  open  air  cihlating  the  acquisition  ol  human  IcnowleOge.  l^^^^^  mjj 

ir  this,  it  is  well  wash-  Kxercise  on  foot  is  alio"  ed  to  be  the  most  natural  I  ^  .  ^^j, 
,ng  IS  withdrawn;  and,  a„j  perfect,  as  it  employs  every  part  of  the  body.' ^,jj|.j^  .^^ 
ion  if  the  rag-engines,  and  efftctually  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ,,, 'Ii  '  „ 


The  estrvordinary  and  important  increase  of  the 
Cotton  tiade,  now  establisiied  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  may  be  accurately  shewn  in  tiie  iollowing 


thiou-li  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Dr.  Willich,  "the  most  natural  and  salutary  exer- 
cise, is  in  the  power  of  every  bodv;  and  we  can 
a'lapt  its  degree  and  duration  to  the  various  circum- 
si.-  ices  of  health.  By  this  exercise  the  appetite  and 
perspiration  are  promoted;  the  body  is  kept  in  pro- 
per temperament;  the  mind  is  enlivened;  the  mo- 
tion of  the   lungs  is  facilil;ited;  and   the  rigidity  of' 


account  of  the  annual  Impm-latim  of  toltoii  "'t>^i  the  legs,  arising  from  too  much  sitting  is  felicved 
«reat  Britain,  froui  1781  to  ISi'i,  viz:  j.^j^^  jj^^^g^  obstinate  diseases,  and  the  most  trouble- 

some hysteric  and  hypochondriacal  complaints  have 
been  frequently  cured  by  peiseverance  in  walking." 
Pedestrian  feats,  even  when  carried  to  excess,  are 
seldom  attended  with  any  pernicious  effects.  The 
exhaustion  occasioned  by  se\ere  exercise  Is  only 
temporary;  for  the  wearied  frame  is  speedily  re- 
cruited by  the  luxury  of  rest  and  refreshmeat.  But 
ceftain  rules  may  be  observed,  which  will  render 
walking  both  easy  and  agreeable.  A  light,  yet  firm 
and  manly  step,  an  erect  posture,  especially  in  re 
gafd  to  the  head,  the  breast,  and  the  shoulders, 
should  be  the  chief  objects  of  attainment.  By  care 
and  attintion  a  person  may  thus  learn  to  walk  grace- 
fully, anci  with  little  bodily  fatigue. 

Early  and  constant  practice  gradually  forms  the 
pedestrian  for  the  accom[ilishment  of  the  greatest 
undertakings;  but  even  in  the  common  intercuurse 
subsisting  in  society,  facility  of  walking  is  requisite 
lor  individual  conveniency  and  comfort.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  study  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to 
adopt  the  best  method  of  pi'i lirming  eitlier  short 
or  long  journeys,  by  imitating  the  gail  and  manner 
of  those  celebrated  men,  who,  of  late  years,  have 
so  eminently  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annals 
of  the  sporting  world.  [^iuituls  of  Sporting. 


1781  ......  5,101.9^0  lbs. 

1783 9,54«,179 

1783 17,99ii,888 

1787 2i,600,000 

1799 46,000,000 

1800 50,010,7J2 

180i 60,;)45,(j00 

1807 74,025,o06 

1811 9l,6(ii,M4 

1815 99.306,343 

1817 1-24,9  l-i,!f68 

1818 177,282,158 

1819 149,549,971 

1820 150,043,082 

1821 141,233,993 

In  1801 ,  the  official  value  of  the  Cotton  Ttmst  and 

Yarn  exported  from  Great  Britain  was  470,100/.  tin 

•fiicial  value  ol  cotton  goods  exported  was  0,715,210/. 
In  18i2  the  quantity  of  twist  and  yarn  exported 

(weighing  28,53  1 ,06i)  lbs.)  was  2,522,499;.  of  cotton 

goods  exported  24,8I5,270J. 


to  the  surface,  a  sailor  struck  him  a  deadly  blow  om 
the  head  with  a  handspike,  but  he  rose  once  more, 
and  was  again  sent  down  in  the  same  mauner,  and 
this  process  w^  repeated  five  or  six  timers;  at  length, 
one  of  the  by-stiir.ders,  who  either  jiossessed,  or  as- 
sumed to  have  some  right  of  property  in  the  dog, 
overcome  by  his  amazing  tenacity  of  life,  and  wea- 
ry of  persecution,  got  him  out,  and  walked  off' with 
this  prodigy  of  English  courage,  to  all  appearance 
very  little  the  worse  for  the  horrible  coutlict  he  had 
underu;one. — ib. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  PEDESTRIANISM. 

1  ride  and  walk,  and  am  reputed  the  best  walker  in 
this  town. — ?5wiKT, 


The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend: 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  nierd Drtdf.n 


^1^1  ^Mimm, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  2,  1825. 


PREMIUMS    FOR   THE    BEST    CCLTITATED   FARMS. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  has  offered  a 
premium  of  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  ii50,  "for 
the  farm  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  which 
shall  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est economy  and  nctt  profit,  consistently  with  its 
permanent  improvement;  reference  being  had  to  its 
natural  advantages  as  to  soil,  situation,  St-c. 

For  the  second  best,  particulars  as  above,  a  pre<- 
miura  of  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  j>30. 

In  order  that  every  farmer  and  planter  in  Mary- 
land, may  have  an  equ;il  opportunity  of  entering 
into  competition;  the  trustees  have  apjiointed  th.ee 
gentlemen  in  each  county  of  the  ttale,  to  examine 
and  report  thf  applications  for  the  above  premiums^ 
in  their  respective  counties. 

The  trustees  rely  on  the  known  zeal  and  dcvoliirt 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  of  the  gentlemen  vviiom 
they  have  taken  the  liberty  to  place  on  these  com- 
mittees. If  however,  any  of  these  gentlemen  cannot 
act;  it  is  expected  that  each   person  declining  the 


REMAKKABLV  FINE  OX. 

,  On  Monday,  the  2Sili  of  January,  was  slaughter 

iHE  proper  exercise  of  the  body,  so  conducive]  ed  at  Ellel  Hall,  near  Lancaster,  the  tamous' grey !  trust  will  prevail  on  some  other  in  bis  county  to  sui)- 
to  good  health  and  spirits,  is  an  important  object  to|o\.  of  the  sliort-hnnir.l  breed,  belonging  to  VVm.lply  his  place,  and  will  inform  the  corresponding  se- 
every  one.     By  a  sirict  attention  to  exercise,  the  llirde,  Esq.,  of  ilie  iirm  of  Hinde   &  Patchett.  o!  cretary  of  the  change. 

tone  and  vigour  ol  the  moving  powers  are  wonder-   Leeds;  which,  allliuugh  he  would  not  have  been  5|     The  duty  required  of  these  committees,  will  be^, 
fully  increased;  the  nervous  energy  and  circulation  years  old  till  the  25Ui  of  March  next,  was  of  Ihelto  receire  the  appUcations  of  tliosewho  wish  tooffci- 
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their  farms  for  the  premiums;  to  view  the  farms  of 
the  apphcants;  to  ohtain  from  each  a  statement  as 
accurate  as  practicable,  of  the  size  of  his  farm,  the 
quantity  of  different  manures  used,  his  kinds  of  crop. 


ARTICLES. 


that  calm,  digniried  and  exalted  happiness,  which 
far  excels  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To  history, 
we  must  leave  the  recital  and  enumeration  of  his 
many  meritorious  actions,  as  to  her  province,  he- 
the  quantity  of  each;  the  number  of  hands,  horse's,  long  the  characters  of  those  "who  were  born,  and 
mules,  and  oxen  employed;  the  number  of  cattle,  have  acted  as  if  they  were  born,  for  their  country 
sheep,  and  hogs  kept,  raised  and  sold,  and  their  pro- :and  mankind."  Our  Society  feels  in  the  death  of  i  COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 
duce  in  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  8ic.  jour  invalu.ible  member  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  °o-   Common, 

At  some  convenient  time,   the    committees  can  i patron  and  zealous  friend  of  agriculture.     Believing.    *^  in,  Louisiana,  «ic. 

meet,  compare  the  different  farms  they  have  examin-  .that  the  power,  prosperity  and  h.ippiness  of  his  na- 
ed,  and  select  the  two  which  they  consider  the  bestjtive  state,  were  unalterably  associated  with  the  ex- 
in  their  respective  counties.  A  particular  account  tent,  activity  and  permanency  of  her  agricultural 
of  each  of  these  may  then  be  transmitted  to  the  cor-  resources,  he  steadily  devoted  to  their  deveiopu- 
responding  secretary  at  any  time  previous  to  the|mentall  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  seemed,  in 
~      "    ~"  At  the  tattle  Show,  the  Trus-  his  solicitude,  to  embrace  aU  the  subjects  connect- 
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next  Cattle  Show. 

tees  will  select  three  gentlemen  from  among  the 
members  of  the  committees  attending,  to  whom  the 
corresponding  secretary  will  deliver  all  tlie  reports 
he  has  received;  these  three  gentlemen  will  compare 
the  different  statements,  and  will  award  the  premi- 
ums to  the  persons  whom  they  think  entitled. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  last  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  have  been  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mlegayty  Co. — J.  M'Henry,  David  Lynn,  WiUiam 
Lamar.  Washington — Frisby  Tilghman,  W.  Gabby, 
John  Bowles.  Frederick — Grafton  Duval,  Baker 
Johnson,  John  Lee.  .Mnne  Arundel — T.  B.  Dorsey, 
Henry  VVayman,  Col.  Thomas  Hood.  J\Iuntgomcry — 
Arch.  Lee,  Geo.  C.  Washington,  Roger  Brooke. 
P.  Gewge — Jos.  Kent,  Bcnj.  Ogle,  R.  W.  Bowie. 
Calvert — Daniel  Kent,  John  Beckett,  Richard  Gra 
ham.  Charles — Daniel  Jenifer,  John  B.  Wills,  John 
Ferguson.  St.  Mary's — H.  G.  S.  Key,  Clem.  Dor- 
sey, Dr.  James  Thomas.  Bultimm-e — Thomas  Gist, 
John  S.  Webster,  John  Kelso.  Harford — Dr.  Jos. 
Brownley,  John  Stump,  VVm.  M.  Lansdale.  Cecil 
—J.  W.  Thomas,  S.  Hollingsworth,  jr  B.  F.  Mack- 
all.  Kent—Gen.  Reed,  Ezekiel  F.  Chambers,  G. 
W.  Thomas.  Queen  Ann's — Col.  ^T.  E)norj,  W.  R. 
Stewart,  Wm  De  Courcey.  Talbot — R.  H.  Golds - 
borough,  S.  Stevens,  Tench  Tilghman.  Caroline — 
Col.  Potter,  Richard  Hughlett,  Wm.  Orrell.  So- 
merset— Dr.  James  Wilson,  Littleton  Dennis,  Ar- 
nold E.  Jones.  Dorset — Dr.  Muse,  Washington  Ec- 
cleston,  Charles  Goldsborough.  fVorcester — Dr. 
Spence,  Thomas  N.  Williams,  Col.  G.  Haywood. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
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CHEESE, 

ed  with  agriculture,  which  he  wished  to  be  followed |  FEATHERS,  Live, . 
as  a  scienUfic,  as  well   as  practical  pursuit     Not  f 'SH,  Herrings,Sus. 


content  to  recline  upon  the  honours  of"  his  youth, or'  pl_Jxs'eEd"roii'  h 
iveon   the  exhaustless  fame  of  his   manhood,  hej^.j^^j,     superBniVity, 


li 

sought  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  to  encourage  andj 

promote  the  views  of  all  the  societies  whose  objects 


were  public  good,  or  private  happiness.     His  patri"iFLAX 


Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 


otism  was  illustrated   by  his  never  ceasing  to  be  ritJNPOVVDER,  Balti. 
useful.     He  always  pursued  a  right  course,  from,  GRAIN,  Indian  Corn, 
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right  feeling,  and  his  glory  may  be  equally  shared 
between  his  head  and  his  heart.  The  fame  of  his 
exploits  was  as  far  above  the  reach  of  envy,  as  his 
motives  were  devoid  of  sellishness.  Nature  kindly 
extended  his  life,  that  he  might  witness  the  happy 
results  of  his  labour,  and  as  kindly  removed  him 
when  the  circle  of  his  glory  was  complete.  The 
whole  map  of  his  life  is  now  before  us,  and  from  the 
earliest  period  of  his  valourous  youth,  to  the  day  of 
his  lamented  death,  we  can  trace  nothing  to  regret, 
but  much  to  imitate  and  more  to  admire.  Accident 
can  no  longer  exercise  its  tyranny  over  his  reputa- 
tion— his  fame  is  fixed  on  earth — his  happiness  se- 
cured in  Heaven. 
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In  consequence  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  has.  LEATHER,  Soal,  best. 


(From  a  Charleston  Paper.) 

•en.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society,  held  on  Monday,  S'id  of  August,  the  fol- 
lowing Address  and  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Mr.  President — To  praise  those,  when  dead,  whom 
we  have  loved  and  venerated  when  living,  is  a  feel- 
ing as  delightful  to  indulge,  as  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
press. To  eulogize  departed  worth,  is  the  only  re- 
turn which  the  obligated  living  can  make  to  the  il- 
lustrious dead.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  when 
men  could  with  perfect  propriety,  lavish  the  highest 
encomiums,  and  pay  the  most  devotional  respect,  to 
the  memory  of  a  benefactor,  surely  this  is  one, 
?fhich  has  this  day  assembled  us,  to  express  our  ad- 
miration of  the  character,  and  our  poignant  regret  for 
the  death  of  the  venerable  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Cotes- 
vorth  Pinckney.  Poor,indeed,if  that  was  the  only  re- 


befallen  our  Society  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
estimable  and  distinguished  members,  who  was  ft*p 
friend  of  science  and  the  friend  of  man,  1  beg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  South  Ca- 
rolina Agricultural  Society  do  wear  the  usual  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days,  for  Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  as  the  last  means  of  expressing  their 
great  veneration  for  his  public  character,  and  their 
personal  respect  lor  his  private  worth. 

2.  Resolved,  That  our  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  late  melancholy  event  which  has  clad  our  city 
in  mourning,  be  transmitted  to  the  daughters  of  ;he 
deceased,  not  only  from  a  hope  that  sympathy  may 
alleviate  sorrow,  but  with  the  view  of  informing 
them  how  highly  the  life  of  their  venerable  father 
was  valued,  and  how  sincerely  his  death  was  de- 
plored bj'  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

3.  Resolved,  That  they  be  also  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  city. 

CHARLES  E.  RO  WAND,  Sec 'ry. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  Inspections  in  the  three 
state  warehouses,  during  the  last  week,  510  hhds, 
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applause,  for  his  many  painful  and  perilous  exer- 
tions, for  his  long  life  of  spotless  purity,  of  unsullied 
patriotism.  But  fortunately  for  mankind,  with  the 
truly  great,  Ihr-ir  glory  is  rather  the  consequence, 
than  the  inspiring  cause  of  their  distinguished  ac- 
tions; and  hence  from  the  moral  constitution  of  hu- 


man nature,  they  enjoy  from  every  hour's  reflection,'  Prices  Current. 
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AGKICXri.TVB.1:. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  BREED 
OF  HORNED  CATTLE  BY  IMPOR  TATION. 

(From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal.) 

\Ve  are  induced  to  say  somethins;  on  this  subject, 
not  only  because  we  think  it  an  important  one,  but 
because  some  very  al)le  and  interestirff  remarks 
have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  venerable  President 
of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  and  quotations,  he 
has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  the  editors  of  this  jour- 
nal, or  at  least  to  one  of  them,  and  he  has  cited 
passages,  which  might  lead  readers  to  infer  that  we 
entertain  the  opinion,  tliat  little  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  importing  the  improved  races  of  Great 
Britain,  (at  least  such  might  be  the  inference,  drawn 
from  lliem.)  It  is  probable,  also,  that  most  persons 
who  may  read  the  essays  of  Col.  Pickering,  will 
believe  that  he  is  of  opinion,  that  these  importa- 
tions of  foreign  stock  are  of  little  importance,  and 
of  course,  that  the  attempt  to  cross  the  imported 
auimals  >vith  our  own  stock,  is  nearly  useless  la- 
bour and  e.xpense. 

Such  is  the  general  effect  of  the  remarks,  and 
such,  we  think,  wdl  be  the  impression;  and  as  his 
weight  of  character  and  great  opportunities  both  of 
reading  the  most  approved  books  on  this  topic,  and 
of  seeing  various  descriptions  of  cattle  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  great 
share  of  public  confidence,  we  think  it  a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  public,  to  state  our  own  views  upon  the 
;  subject.  We  are  not  opposed  to  what  we  believe 
"jta  be  Col.  Pickering's  opinions.  We  coincide  with 
Rim  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  but  we  think  the 
tendency  of  his  essays  is  to  discourage  the  attempt 
to  improve  our  own  breeds  by  foreign  crosses,  and 
this  tendency  we  regret,  and  shall  give  our  reasons 
for  regretting  it. 

^Ve  begin  then  by  saying,  that  we  presume  our 
ancestors  very  early  ceased  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  England.  The  ships  were  small,  crJwded 
with  passengers  and  their  etTects;  the  passagts  long, 
the  transport  expensive,  and  we  assume  itas  pro- 
bable, that  few  cattle,  if  any,  were  impored  after 
1C30. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  agriculture  of  England 
was  then  in  a  low  state,  compared  with  ts  piesent 
condition.  Successions  of  crops  were  learly  un- 
known; root  crops  for  winter  fodder  were  we  believe, 
entirely  so.  The  prices  of  cattle  we«  small;  no 
great  encouragement  had  been  givei  to  improve 
the  breed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  mat  the  cattle 
imported  were  not  of  a  very  improvd  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
our  chmate  and  pastures  are  well  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  cattle  in  as  good  i  state  as  when 
imported,  and  rather  to  improve  hem.  This  we 
infer  from  the/«c/,  that  they  are  sc  fine,  rather  than 
from  any  general  reasoning  dcri'ed  from  our  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  still  less  from  our  treatment  of 
them.  If  we  regarded  those  ony,  we  should  say. 
that  the  heat  of  our  summers,  ind  length  and  se- 
verity of  our  winters,  were  unfivourable  to  an  ani- 
mal impatient  of  great  heat  and  severe  cold,  and 
thriving  much  better  on  greeii  succulent  food  than 
on  dry  meadow  hay.  In  a  short  excursion  made 
this  spring  into  the  country,  we  found  the  cows 
turned  out  to  very  short  pastures,  (on  the  18th  of 
May,)  thin,  feeble,  and  in  every  respect  miserable. 
We  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  them;  and  Wi  un- 
derstand the  common  practice  to  be,  to  feed  the 
cows  on  meauo\,'  hay,  reserving  the  more  subitan- 
tial  food  for  their  working  cattle  and  horses. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  us  possible,  that  w«  can 
have  materially  improved  our  horned  cattle  since 
»ve  imported  them;  that  we  have  preserved  them 
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so  perfect  as  they  arc  in  Vermont,  in  llainpshirc 
and  Worcester  counties  of  Massachusetts,  is  rather 
a  matter  of  some  surprise,  proving,  we  think  clear 
ly,  that  a  little  more  care  in  providing  against  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  its  impoverishing  diet,  would 
enable  us  to  surjjass  Great  Britain  in  this  important 
article  of  husbandry. 

As  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  has  gone  on 
daily  and  regularly  in  an  improving  course,  ever 
since  tlie  niidille  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
more  especially  since  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, while  our's  has  continued  stationary,  or  even 
retrograde,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  it  would 
naturally  he  expected,  that  their  race  of  horned 
ca'.lio  would  gradually  improve,  and  more  especial 
ly  Slice  their  opulent  farmers  have  devoted  their 
atf"iti()ii  to  their  improvement.  The  spirit  of  ri- 
vaisliip,  the  i,reat  prices  paid  for  more  than  fiftv 
years  for  Cue  bulls  and  cows,  must  have  had  this 
effect. 

Let  us  tal.  e  an  example  which  is  more  easily  ex- 
amined, because  it  is  much  more  obviou.s — their 
races  of  sheep.  Surely  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
that  the  Dishl  '.y,  or  New  Leicester  race  of  sheep, 
are  far  superii  ■  to  any  which  we  raise,  the  merino, 
an  imported  ra^v,  alone  excepted,  (on  account  of  its 
fine  lleece.)  We  liave  no  good  race  of  native  sheep, 
and  we  have  no  sheep  to  compare  with  those  of 
Great  Britain.  ^Vhy  is  this  so?  Possibly  because 
the  perpetual  verdure  of  England  is  more  favoura- 
ble to  tlie  propagation  of  sheep;  but  we  think  that 
it  is  principally  owing  to  neglect  on  our  part. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  swine. — 
The  Bedford,  a  spotted  race,  first  introduced  into 
Massachusetts  by  Col.  Pickering  is  far  sujierior  to 
any  one  which  we  before  possessed.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  these,  there  have  been  other  breeds 
introduced,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge  by  de- 
scription and  by  prints,  arc  the  race  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Berkshire,  or  perhaps  crossed  with  the 
Chinese,  which  for  aptitude  for  fattening,  and  for 
,  rjlit,  are  far  .superior  to  our  old,  long-legged  race, 
who  consumed  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of 
his  industry. 

We  believe,  and  we  believe  because  we  have 
seen,  that  the  horned  cattle  of  Great  Britain  are,  as 
a  whole  body,  superior  to  our  owp.  If  Col.  Pick- 
ering should  pass  a  six  week's  tour  in  England,  he 
would  feel  as  we  do,  that  it  is  not  a  question  to  be 
discussed,  but  a  point  settled.  Twenty-two  years 
since  we  spent  a  twelve-msnth  in  that  country. — 
We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  shows  of  cattle  at  the 
Smithfield  club  celebration— -nothing  of  the  J,ewes 
show  of  cattle.  We  admit,  that  when  dukes  and 
marquises,  with  incomes  of  500,000  dollars,  are 
patrons  and  competitors,  animals  may  be  produced 
of  any  form,  and  of  any  reasonable  dimensions. — 
Money  and  care  will  put  flesh  in  any  quantity,  and 
on  the  most  profitable  parts  of  any  animal  of  good 
form.  We  shall,  therefore,  omit  any  reference  to 
their  cattle  shows  as  compared  with  our  own.  Any 
picture  of  them  (however  true  in  itself,)  would  ap- 
pear to  be  as  exaggerated,  as  an  attempt  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  confluence  of  passengers,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  vastness  of  London  would  be  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  thriving  town  of  Worcester.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  described.  It  can  only  be  half  under- 
stood by  seeing  it,  for  the  miad  is  so  bewildered 
and  lost,  that  it  loses  at  least  half  its  powers  of  per- 
ception. 

We  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  professed  exhi- 
bitions of  rare  animals;  but  this  we  do  say,  that 
when  we  travel  through  England,  we  find  ourselves 
among  a  race  of  improved  horned  cattle,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  we  covet.  Let  Mr.  Marshall  or 
Mr.  Young  (old  writers,)  say  what  they  will,  no- 
thing can  destroy  the  effect  of  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. The  cattle  of  England  are  far  superior  to 
our  own  as  a  body,  and  it  is  not  precisely  correct 
to  compare  individual  exceptions  in  our  country 


^ li);3 

with  general  andav.rage  statmients  in  whole  Conn- 
ies in  England.  W  e  are  sorry  to  say  further,  that 
the  cattle  of  the  low  countries  and  of  Normandy 
appeared  to  us  much  finer  than  our  own,  in  a  vi.sit 
made  to  these  countries  eight  years  since  They 
were  in  better  condilion,  and  much  fewer  mi^era 
ble  mdividuals  among  Ihem.  They  had  learned 
the  miportant  lesson,  that  a  jjoor  animal  is  not  wor 
thy  of  Its  support.  We  have  always  thought  with 
Col.  1  ickeriiig,  that  our  country  possesses  at  this 
moment  a  race  of  cows,  ami  possibly  of  bulls,  which 
selected  with  care,  their  progeny  raised,  and  kept 
Irom  contamination  with  inferior  animals,  for  five 
or  SIX  generations,  would  produce  a  race  of  cattle 
which  we  might  show  with  [jiide  at  Smithfield  But 
who  arc  our  capitalists  that  will  select  and  take  due 
care  of  them!'  \\  here  is  the  man  who  lias  so  cau- 
tiously guarded  the  i)rogeny  of  a  fine  cow?  And  if 
he.did,  unless  he  should  raise  her  bull  calves  as 
husbands,  how  can  he  keep  the  race  pure. 

Would  there  be  any  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
sensible  cultivator  about  to  raise  his  own  stock, 
that  if  a  neighbour  had  improved  his  onn  race  so 
that  they  were  eminently  fitted  for  the  various  uses 
of  this  most  important  agricultural  animal  for  milk, 
for  beef,  and  for  draught,  that  it  ^vould  be  for  his 
interest  to  procure  that  stock,  and  to  sell  off  his 
own  miserable  breed?  We  trust  not.  Well,  then, 
another  nation  has  done  this  for  us.  She  offers  you 
the  effect  of  50  years  experiment.  Will  you  refuse 
it?    We  hope  not. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  offered 
a  premium  for  the  importation  of  the  best  races  of 
Great  Britain.  They  came.  The  premiums  were 
awarded.  The  public  admired  the  animals.  The 
public  may  have  been  deceived:  they  may  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  novelty.  Still  they  lin- 
gered, and  looked,  and  crowded  round  these  im- 
ported animals.  They  thought  that  they  were  su- 
perior to  any  of  their  own.  Experienced  farmers, 
herdsmen,  butchers,  so  pronounced  them;  they 
awarded  the  premiums.  Still  this  may  all  be  infa- 
tuation, the  mere  love  of  novelty.  They  produced 
calves:  the  calves  were  better  formed,  grew  faster, 
had  flesh  on  more  valuable  parts,  had  better  hair, 
and  "faier  feel,"  indicating  a  disposition  to  fatten; 
they  weighed  more  on  the  same  keeping.  Was  all 
this  illusion?  We  think  not.  We  say  we  think  not; 
we  add,  we  know  it  is  not  all  illusion.  \Ve  know  it  to 
be  founded  on  good  and  substantial  grounds.  Wc 
had  some  excellent  cows  of  native  race  which  we 
had  carefully  kept  through  three  successive  gene- 
rations, and  we  have  beiin  amply  rewarded  lor  it. 
We  have  recently  crossed  them  with  the  foreign 
breeds;  the  calves  were  manifestly  supsrior.  Not 
having  a  large  farm,  we  parted  with  (he  calves  to 
our  friends,  and  recently  upon  inquiry  of  a  friend 
who  had  two  of  our  calves,  an<l  had  a  stock  of  ele- 
ven cows,  we  found  the  two  highest  as  to  milkers, 
were  of  this  mixed  race. 

We  have  now  two  cows  of  the  mixed  race;  one 
out  of  Fill  Pail,  and  one  out  of  "Mr.  Parsons'  Hol- 
derness,  and  they  are  much  superior  to  any  cows 
we  have  been  able  to  purchase  for  twenty  years. 
We  are  now  raising  calves  of  the  half  blood  to 
supply  the  cows  which  are  now  getting  aged.  One 
advantage  they  certainly  have;  they  keep  their  lUsli 
better  without  diminishing  their  milk.  Still  there 
are  native  cows,  a  very  few,  as  good,  and  some 
better. 

W«  now  proceed  to  the  most  important  conside- 
ration in  relation  to  these  imported  animals. 

Their  calves  sell  better;  they  are  more  carefully 
watched;  they  have  introduced  a  habit  of  attention 
to  stock;  they  excite  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  etrecls  of  the  late 
interesting  letters  of  Col.  Pickering  will  probably 
be  to  induce  our  farmers  to  endeavour  to  compete 
with  and  surpass  the  imported  breeds.  While  Col. 
Jaques,  the  most  successful  and  tlic  most  intelU- 
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gent  oFci^^rbi^ers,  who,  under  great  •If'UJ^';'", 
tao-es  of  location,  seems  to  rival  the  eelebrated 
Bakewell  in  his  skill  and  attention,  can  sell  his  pure 
breed,  as  he  has  done  this  spring,  at  300  dollars  lor 
an  ei"ht  month's  bull  calf,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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Galloway,  or  Polled. 


This  breed  derives  its  name  from  the  county  of'l^' 


[Thelidc  tincture,  or  tincture  of 
int  of  lime  water  are  to  be  added; 


that  the  experiment  Avill  he  fairly  trieii.  As  Col. 
Pickering  does  not  seem  to  believe  that  any  serious 
evil  has  resulted  from  the  importation  of  a  worse 
stock,  we  think  ive  may  safely  encourage  tlie  crosses 
of  this  race  with  our  own,  keeping  in  mind  as  we 
ought  to  do,  as  he  wisely  suggests,  that  far  the 
most  ready  and  rapid  way  to  improve  our  stock, 
is  to  select  and  raise  only  the  best  of  our  own  breed. 
As  this  subject  has  taken  deep  hold  on  the  public 
interest,  we  think  we  cannot  more  profitalily  for  the 
readers  of  this  journal  occupy  the  pulilic  atten- 
tion, than  by  copious  extracts  from  the  "Complete 
Grazier."  the  latest  work  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  extend  our  extracts  to  every  species  of  live 
stock. 

Devonshire  Breed. 
This  breed  is  descended  from  the  wild  race.  Its 
specific  characters  are;  horns  of  a  middle  length, 
bending  upwards;  colour  light  red,  with  a  light  dun 
ring  round  the  eye;  thin  face;  hips  wide;  and  thin 
skin.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  most  admirably  cal- 
culated for  draught;  though  rather  small  in  point 
of  size,  they  amply  compensate  for  that  defect  by 
their  hardiness  and  agility.  They  fatten  early.  The 
Devonshire  breed  derives  its  name  from  the  county 
where  the  cattle  are  chiefly  bred.  The  figure  above 
delineated,  is  from  an  ox  belonging  to  Lord  Soraer- 
ville.  and  exhibited  at  his  show  of  cattle,  in  1806. 

Of  this  race  there  are  two  varieties:  1,  the  Here- 
fordshire— and  2d,  the  Sussex.  Their  colour  is 
red.  hair  fine,  thin  skin;  horns  of  a  medium  length, 
rather  curving  upwards;  head  and  neck  clean;  hips, 
rump,  and  sirloin  wide — thin  thighs,  straight  back, 
chine  narrow — small  bone.  The  animal  above  de- 
lineated has  been  drawn  from  a  prize  ox  of  that 
spirited  grazier,  Mr.  Westcar.  Tiiese  two  varie 
ties  are,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  the  parent  race: 
the  cows  yield  a  good  portion  of  rich  milk.  The 
Sussex  and  Hereford  breeds  occur  p  irticulaily  in 
the  counties  whence  they  are  denominated — also  in 
Kent,  and  various  other  parts  of  England. 
Dutch,  or  Short-homed  Brmd. 
Specific  c/wiTOcicrs— Hides  thin;  horns  short;  little 
hair;  colour  red  and  white,  nearly  equally  mixed; 
tender  constitutions.  They  possess,  however,  the 
valuable  property  of  fattening  kindly,  and  yielding 
large  quantities  both  of  milk  and  of  tallow.  The 
principal  resort  of  this  breed  is  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those  in  North 
Britain,  which  border  on  the  German  ocean. 

Lancashire  Breed. 


opium,  and  on« 
the  whole  should 
Galloway,  where,  and"also"in  some  parts"  of  ""'the;''*!  l^*"!,''  '^'"^■ly  stopped  in  a  boltle,  being  well  shak- 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  cattle  afe  chiefly  reared,!^"  '^'='°'"''  '*  '"  "'^'''^-  "'^  dose  is  one  of  two  horns- 
and  whence  vast  numbers  are  annually  sent  to  Nor- 
folk, and  other  English  counties,  to  be  fattened  for 
the  markets.     In  general  they  are  vvitliout  horns 


though  a  few  beasts  sometimes  have  two  small  ex- 
crescences depending  from  the  parts  where  horns 
usually  grow,  in  colour  and  shape  resembling  the 
long-horned  race,  though  somewhat  shorter;  hides 
moderately  thick.  The  Gallovvay  is  a  most  excel 
lent  and  hardy  breed,  fattening  kindly  on  the  best 
parts;  the  flesh  is  fine  grained  and  well  mixed  with 
fat;  the  oxen  are  well  calculated  for  draught. 

Of  this  breed,  also,  there  is  a  variety,  termed  the 
Suffolk  Duns:  they  are  polled,  or  without  horns; 
small  sized,  very  lean,  and  big  bellied;  colour,  a 
li'j-ht  dun.  Sufl'olk  and  the  adjoining  counties  con- 
tain the  largest  number  of  this  variety,  which  is  ex 
cellently  calculated  for  the  dairy,  and  yields  abun- 
dance of  rich  milk. 

Jllderney,  or  French  Breed. 

Specific  characters. — Small  sized;  colour  light  red 
or  yellow;  horns  smooth  and  neat;  of  tender  consti- 
tutions. This  breed  occurs  principally  in  the  south 
of  England,  in  the  possession  of  gentlemen.  The 
Alderney  cows  are  very  rich  milkers;  their  flesh  is 
high  coloured,  fine  grained,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vour. (To  be  continued.) 


DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  CATTLE  IN  GE- 
NERAL. 

(Continued  from  p   18",  American  Farmer.) 

4.  Looseness  or  Scouring,  affects  both  oxen  and 
cows,  though  its  causes  in  both  are  different.  In  ge 
neral.  it  arises  either  from  want  of  sufficient  food, 
both  in  quality  and  proportion;  from  being  over-heat 
ed  or  over-worked;  by  feeding  on  wet.  unwhi>lesoin<> 
fog,  or  after-grass;  by  not  being  lodged  in  dry  situ- 
ations; sometimes  from  giving  them  too  large  a  quan- 1 
titv  of  cut  hay  or  straw  bolter  than  their  natural 
temperature;  though  it  is  sometimes  an  hereditary 
taint,  and  in  cows  is  caused  by  their  taking  cold 
while  calving.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  as  soon 
as  the  scour  or  lax  begins  to  appear,  (and  it  may  be 
easily  known  by  their  general  debility  and  loss  of 
flesh,  the  increasing  paleness  of  their  eyes,  and  irre- 
gular beating  of  the  pulse,  weakness  of  appetite, 
and  frequent  discharge  of  slimy  excrement.)  it  will 
be  necessary  to  house  the  beast,  and  put  it  to  dry 
food;  which,  in  early  stages  of  the  disease,  will  most- 
ly effect  a  cure.  Should  the  looseness  increase,  a 
pound  of  mutton  suet,  boiled  in  three  quarts  of  milk, 
till  the  former  is  completely  dissolved,  may  be  given 
in  a  lukewarm  state,  which  will  contribute  to  allay 
the   soreness   necessarily    occasioned  by   the  con 

Or,  in 


Specific  characters — Long  horned;  hides  firm  and 
thick;  hair  long  and  close;  necks  thick  and  coarse;  jtinual  irritation  of  the  abdominal  vessels. 
colours  various  with  a  white  streak  along  the  back; 
hoofs  large — fore  quarters  deeply  made,  hind  quar- 
ters hghter  than  those  of  other  breeds.  Constitu- 
tion hardy.  Milk  less  in  point  of  quantity,  but  the 
cream  is  of  a  richer  quahty  than  that  of  other  spe 
eies  of  neat  cattle.  The  long-horned  cattle  are 
principally  reared  in  Lancashire,  Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire,  and  the  chief  grazing  counties. 

Of  this  breed  there  is  a  variety,  known  by  the 
name  of 


ful,  to  be  administered  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require.  But,  where  an  hereditary  taint,  or  debility, 
is  llie  immedi  ite  cause  of  the  scouring  rot,  as  this 
malady  is  sometimes  termed,  it  will  baffle  all  the 
po>veis  of  medicine. 

5.  The  Pantas,  Pantins;  evil,  or  Pantasie,  prevails 
chiefly  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  though 
it  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  sudden  colds  It 
may  be  easilj'  known  by  the  panting  or  heaving  of 
the  animal's  flanks,  which  is  likewise  accompanied 
by  trembling  and  decay  of  flesh.  In  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  it  wifl  be  necessary  to  house  the 
beast,  and  to  give  him,  every  six  hours,  (during  the 
continuance  of  the  chilly  symptoms,)  one  quart  of 
warm  strong  beer,  in  which  one  table  spoonful  of 
laudanum,  a  similar  quantity  of  ground  or  grated 
ginger,  and  two  table  spoonsful  of  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, have  been  previously  infused.  His  food  should 
consist  chiefly  of  sweet,  dry  hay,  with  warm  water, 
in  which  nitre  may  he  dissolved,  if  a  fever  be  ap- 
proaching; and  the  animal  should  be  well  littered 
with  abundance  of  straw.  As  he  gains  strength,  he 
sliould  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  air,  and  after 
a  short  time  will  be  fully  recovered. 

t!  Poisons.  While  grazing  abroad,  cattle  are  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  casualties  or  accidents,  by  eat- 
ing the  leaves  of  yew,  various  species  of  crowslbot, 
and  other  acid  plants,  as  well  as  by  bites  from  mad 
dogs,  or  other  venomous  animals.  In  the  former 
case,  the  most  eflectual  practice  consists  in  drench- 
ing the  animal  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lukewarm  salad  oil  and  vinegar,  afterwards  giving  a 
gentle  purgative  of  Glauber's  salt,  or  socotrine  aloes; 
and,  if  the  viscera  appear  preternaturally  distended 
with  air,  by  administering  a  tepid  infusion  of  tobac- 
co in  the  form  of  a  clyster,  though  the  application 
of  Or.  Monro's  elastic  tube,  already  described,  (p. 
lS7,)'>as,  in  some  cases,  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. A'ith  regard  to  bites  of  mad  dogs;  the  only 
certain  iemedy  is  to  eradicate  the  lacerated  part, 
either  bV  excision  or  by  the  actual  cautery,  the 
wound  bqng  kept  open  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
in  cases  o\  bites  by  serpents,  vipers,  or  other  veno- 
mous replies,  we  know  of  no  better  remedy  than 
the  continikd  and  copious  use  of  spirits  of  harts- 
born,  both  (K  an  application  to  the  part  affected, 
and  also  intq-nally  as  a  medicine. 

7  Red  ffVcc,  or  Bloody  Urine. — The  name  of 
this  malady  Efficiently  indicates  its  nature,  so  as 
to  render  a  sfecific  description  of  it  unnecessary; 
it  may  be  easil\  discovered,  in  recent  cases,  by  the 
animal's  making  frequent  but  fruitless  attempts  to 
discharge  urincAbut  when  they  make  much  and 
frequent,  with  ^considerable  effusion  of  blood,  it 
is  a  dangerous  syViptom.  Cattle  thus  affected,  usu- 
ally leave  the  hei^;  extending  their  tails,  they  ap- 
parently feel  pairi  in  the  urinary  canals,  and  not 


cases   of  obstinate   scMiring,  the   following  drinl 

may  be  beneficially  administered:  let  half  a  pound  j unfrequently  set  tleir  backs  up  higher  than  com 

of  grosslv-pulverized   tormentil  root  be  boiled  in  mon 


two  quarts  of  w  ater,  till  this  is  reduced  to  one  quart; 

strain  it  off,  add  a  quart  of  red   w  ine,  a  quarter  of  i 

a  pound  of  finely-powdered  chalk  or  whiting,  and 

two  ounces  of  diascordium,  without  honey.     This 

mixture  should  be  preserved  in  a  bottle,  and  well 

shaken  together;  it  will  be  proper  to  make  it  luke- 
Dishley,  which  is  descended  from  that  |  warm  before  it  is  given.  The  dose  is  half  a  pint, 
kind  selected,  improved,  and  recommended  by  the  i  to  be  administered  three  times  in  the  day,  at  nearly 
late  Mr.  Bakewell.  This  variety  is  in  great  request !  equidistant  periods,  until  the  beast  recovers.  Or, 
in  various  parts  of  England:  its  specific  charactersl  in  similar  cases,  the  following  preparation  may  be 

correspond,  in  a  very  great  degree,  with  those  of' given,  with  equal,  if  not  superior  advantage:  boiltice  to  drench  the  animal  with  a  pound  of  Glauber's 
the  parent  stock— but  the  leg  bones  are  fine,  small,!  half  a  pound  of  pulverized  common  chalk  in  two:  salts,  ilepeating  the  dose  on  the  following  day.  But 
and  clean,  and  the  hides  are  thin.  The  Dishleyl  quarts  of  water,  till  the  latter  is  diminished  to  three  |  such  violent  remedies  are  by  no  means  calculated, 
neat  cattle  fatten  kindly,  and  in  a  little  time,  uponlpints;  then  add  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings, jin  our  Opinion,  to  operate  as  a  styptic,  to  pre\ent 
the  most  valuable  points,  though  yielding  but  little  and  one  ounce  of  cassia,  stirring  the  whole  careful- ,  the  distharge  of  bloody  urine;  on  the  contrary,  they 
milk  for  the  dairy,  and  producing  little  taUow.  [ly.     When  the  decoction  is  cold,  two  drachms  of|  rather  tend  to  relax  the  animal,  (already  sufficient 


The  red  water  cUefly  attacks  young  beasts,  and 
is  caused  either  by^udden  changes  of  weather — 
eating  acrid  or  pricklr  vegetables  that  puncture  the 
smaller  blood  vessels, Vnd  consequently  produce  the 
bloody  discharge;  by  bad  or  coarse  food;  and  like- 
mse  by  bad  or  stagnant  wiiter. 

As  soon  as  a  beast  is  discovered  to  void  blood,  it 
should  he  conducted  to  a  warm, dry  shelter,and  kept 
on- good  hay,  or  similar  dry  food;  formerly,  and  in 
many  places  the  custom  still  prevails,  it  was  the  prac- 
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]j  weakened,)  in  a  yet  ;^reater  degree.  We  would, 
however,  prefer  a  strong  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark,  tfor  which  oak  bark  may  be  substituted,  if 
necessary,)  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  alum  has 
previously  been  dissolved.  The  dose  may  be  two 
or  three  hornsful,  to  be  given  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day,  at  nearly  equidi.slant  periods,  accordingly  as 
the  violence  of  the  disease  may  require. 

8  The  Stag-g-cri.  This  disorder  is  variously  known 
by  the  names  of  the  daisy,  dizziness,  epilepsy,  le- 
thargy, turning  or  vertigo,  that  sufficiently  indicates 
its  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  lethargic 
drowsiness,  accompanied  willi  a  wavering,  unsteady 
and  staggering  gait.  The  seat  of  this  malady  is 
either  in  the  hrain  or  in  the  stonutch-  In  the  former 
ease,  it  is  usually  produced  by  hydatids,  or  small 
transparent  bladders  tilled  with  ivater,  or  by  some 
other  matters  immediately  acting  u|)on  the  brain. 
Where  this  is  the  cause,  medicine  can  afford  no  as- 
sistance whatever:  but  we  remember  an  instance  of 
epilepsy  which  occurred  many  years  since,  where 
this  formidable  disease  was  cured  by  the  operation 
of  trepanning,  which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ton,  an  expert  surgeon,  then  residing  at  Gloucester.* 
But  where  the  staggers  is  caused  by  plethora,  or 
too  much  fulness  of  blood,   bleedins;,  and  cooling; 


a  pledget  of  tow  or  strong  linen  rag,  and  well  fas- 
tened on  with  a  bandage.  As  soon  as  the  wound 
begins  to  discharge  the  matter  freely,  the  digestive 
ointment  and  treatment  just  mentioned,  may  be 
adopted.  Lastly,  should  any  swellings  or  local  hu- 
mours arise,  without  the  beast  receiving  any  exter 
nal  injury,  or  if  the  skin  should  be  very  slightly 
bruised,  they  will  be  efl'eitually  removed  by  supply- 
ing Goulard's  mixture,  which  is  prepared  by  adding 
two  tea  spoonsful  of  extract  of  lead,  and  one  large 
spoonful  of  strong  camphorated  brandy,  to  one  pint 
of  ivater;  the  whole  is  to  be  well  shaken  together, 
and  set  apart  for  use. 

DISEASES    PECULIAR   TO    COWS. 

10.  Cmtgh,  or  Hoosing.  This  disease  maybe  easi- 
ly known,  by  the  shortness  of  brea'h  and  difficult 
respiration  that  invariably  accompany  it.  Some- 
times it  arises  from  extraneous  matters  adhering  to 
the  throat,  which,  resisting  the  powers  of  mastica- 
tion, produce  an  unusual  tickling  in  that  pari;  but 
more  commonly  it  originates  from  cows  taking  cold 
while  calving,  A  regular  supply  of  sweet,  succu- 
lent food,  together  with  warm  housing,  (especially 
during  the  winter,)  is  the  only  certain  remedy  that 
an  be  depended  upon  in  this  case;  though  some  have 


purgative  medicines  should  be  resorted  to;  and,  as  rfcommendedoneounce  of  pulverized  aniseed, a  sim- 
it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  beast  in  a  warm  sta  jilar  quantity  of  tar,  and  of  vinegar  of  squills,  to  be  in- 
ble  or  shelter,  it  will  greatly  coBtribiite  to  promote  i  fused  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  sweetened  with  honey, 
the  circulation,  thus  necessarily  stagnated  for  want  With  this  liquor  the  animal  must  be  drenched  every 
of  exercise,  by  rubbing  him  every  day  with  dry  May  for  several  weeks,  otherwise  no  beneficial  effects 
straw,  and  allowing  him  plenty  of  litter  to  promote  can  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  such  treatment, 
perspiration.  li-  The  Pucrpernl,  or  Milk  Fever, h  chiel\y  occa.- 

9.  IFomids.  Cattle,  in  general,  are  subject  to  a 'sioned  by  cows  taking  cold  while  calving.  Hence 
variety  of  accidents,  which  the  limits  of  our  work  it  becomes  particularly  necessary  to  watch  them 
forbid  us  to  specify,  and  which  indeed  are  so  nume- '  "hen  near  their  time  of  calving,  as  many  valuable 
rous,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  human  foresight ,  beasts  are  lost  for  want  of  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
lo  provide  for  every  contingency.  Hence  our  re- jcumstance.  Cows  thus  aflected  should  be  taken 
marks  will  be  confmed  to  the  most  appropriate  re- 1  into  the  house,  their  heads  being  placed  highest,  in 
medies  for  punctures,  bruises,  or  common  wounds,    .order  that  the  natural  discharges  may  take  place 

In  cases  of  common,  fresh  wounds,  nofhiag  isi'rithout  inconvenience  They  should  be  allowed 
more  necessary  than  to  apply  a  salve,  co'isisting  of  plenty  of  dry  litter,  and  in  other  respects  generally 
white  lead  and  oil  of  turpentine,  incorpo-ated  toge- 1  *  seated  as  in  the.  case  of  violent  colds,  (which  have 
thcr  with  a  little  brandy,  to  the  hps  of  the  cut, [already  been  discussed  in  No.  xxiv.  p.  187,  of  the 
which  should  be  drawn  as  closely  togefier  as  possi- i  Farmer.)  excepting  that  no  blood  must,  on  any  ac 
ble;  and  carefully  to  exclude  the  air  But  il  the  1  count,  be  drawn,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  neces 
laceration  be  deep,  it  must  be  washed  with  warmisity. 

milk  and  water,  and  the  ragged  flejh,  if  any,  cut|  '2.  Affections  of  the  Udder.  The  udders  of  young 
out  with  a  sharp  knife;  after  which,  tne  wound  may  |  cows,  that  are  in  high  condition,  are  sometimes 
he  filled  with  lint  or  tow,  dipped  ii  the  following  Rreatly  swollen  and  inflamed  for  several  days  before 
digestive  ointment,  viz:  Mix  Venici  turpentine  and  they  calve,  in  which  case  it  will  be  proper  to  milk 
balsam  of  copaiba,  or  capivi,  of  each  one  ounce,  them  repeatedly,  and  alternately  to  anoint  the  dis 
Avith  two  ounces  of  yellow  basiliton.     The  wound '^nded  udders  with  cooling  ointment  and  brandy. 


must,  as  in  the  former  case,  be  tept  free  from  air 
and  dirt,  or  its  healing  will  be  naterially  retarded. 
The  following  remedy  has  be;n  recommended  as 
a  certain  styptic  for  fresh  woundi:  Bruise  equal  parts 
of  stingii>g-nettles  and  salt  in  a  mortar,  till  a  pulp 
or  mash  is  formed,  and  apply  it  to  the  wound;  the 
bleeding  of  which,  it  is  asse-ted,  will  imnudiately 
cease,  however  deep  or  dangerous  such  wounds  may 
be.  Not  having  had  experience  of  its  efficacy,  we 
cannot  vouch  for  its  utility:  but  as  the  articles  are 
always  at  hand,  this  specifi.:,  if  such  it  be,  certainly 
deserves  a  fair  trial.  Where,  however,  an  animal 
has  received  any  blows  or  bruises,  without  breaking 
the  slnn,it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part  af- 
fected with  camphorated  .spirit  of  wine;  but  if  the 
swelling  become  inflamed,  it  will  be  requi'^ifo  to 
make  a  slight  incision  below  the  contused  s|i()t,  in 
order  to  promote  suppuratio.i,  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing saire,  or  plaster,  may  be  applied.  Let  frank 
incense  and  Venice  turpeniine,  of  each  one  ounce, 
be  gradually  incorporated  over  a  slow  fire,  with  two 
ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch;  and,  when  of  a  proper 
eonsistence,  let  a  sufficient  quantity  be  spread  upon 

'For  this  interesting  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  ex- 
cellent "Practic:,!  Essays,"  pnbliBhcd  in  tie  year  mi, 
by  Dr.  Lyons,  of  Bath. 


Beside  these  swellings,  the  udders  of  cows  are  liable 
to  injuries,  which  are  often  of  serious  consequences, 
by  falls,  blows,  wounds  from  sharp  or  pointed  instru 
menfs,  by  the  violent  sucking  of  calves,  and  also 
from  the  injudicious  or  rough  treatment  of  harsh  or 
inexperienced  milkers.  While  the  inflammation  re- 
mains in  an  indolent  state,  the  parts  aflected  ought 
to  be  repeatedly  anointed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
with  fresh  butler,  or  with  a  salve,  consisting  of  one 
ounce  of  Castile  soap  dissolved  In  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  new  milk  over  a  moderate  fire,  constantly 
stirring  it  till  it  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  An 
ointment,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
the  common  thorn  apple,  (Datura  Stramonium  of 
Liiinceus,)  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  is  likewise  said  to 
be  an  excellent  application  for  swollen  udders;  or, 
the  tumour  may  be  anointed  with  a  little  mixture, 
consisting  of  camphor  and  blue  ointment,  about  half 
a  drachm  of  calomel  being  given  in  a  hornful  of 
warm  beer,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  if  the  mala- 
dy continue  to  increase  Where,  however,  the  ud- 
der and  teats  are  considerably  inflamed,  internal  re- 
medies should  be  retorted  to:  for  this  purpose  it  has 
')een  recommended  to  mix  four  ounces  of  nitre  with 


But  m  case   the   disorder   should,   from  neo-led 
have  made  such  progress  as  to  exhibit  hard  tumours! 
he  following  fomentations  may  be  applied:  let  one 
handlul  of  common  hemlock,  ( Co7imm  MKulatum 
1>.)  a  similar  quantity  of  the  dwarf  or  round-leaved 
mallow,  (J\lutva  Rotmidifolia ,  L.)  and  the  same  per 
tion  of  common  melilot,  'Trifolium  mtlilotas  off,ci,ia 
<i«,  L  )  be  boileel  in  a  suliicient  quantity  of  water, 
and  dihgently  applied,  as  warm  as  the  beast  can 
bear  it.     As  soon  as  the  tumour  opens,  let  the  sore 
be  properly  <leansed,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  plas 
ter  of  Turners  cerate,  or  of  Basilicon  ointment 
The  annexed  remedy  has  also  been  successfully  cm- 
ployed  in  obstinate  cases  of  ul  crated  udders,  viz. 
Take  gum  ammoniac  and  gum  galbanum,  Castile 
soap,  and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each  one  ounce- 
form  them  mlo  eight  boluses,  one  of  which  should 
be  given  every  morning  and  evening. 

Lastly,  where  the  teats  only  are  sore,  they  may 
be  washed  with  clean,  warm  soap-suds,  and  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  consisting  of  pulverized  ceruse,  or 
white  lead,  that  has  j)reviously  been  saturated  with 
brandy,  mLxed  with  a  sutiicient  quantity  of  goose 
grease,  or  elder  ouitment.         [  Complete  Grazier. 

MULES. 
[Some  weeks  since,  passing  along  Market-slreel. 
our  attention  was  arrested  by  several  teams  of  ex- 
traordinary mules,  moving  with  heavy  waggons  and 
with  a  briskness  at  least  equal  to  any  horse  teams. 
We  could  but  stop  to  admire  them,  and  having  as- 
certained that  they  belonged  to  Gen.  Charles  Ridge- 
ly  of  Hampton,  the  President  of  the  JVIaryland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  we  took  measures  to  ascertain  the 
size  of  these  valuable  animals,  and  here  annex  the 
statement.  It  has  been  long  known  to  us,  that  for 
all  the  hard  and  heavy  labour  connected  with  his 
furnaces  and  forges.  Gen.  Ridgely  had  substituted 
mules  for  horses.  For  some  time  he  indulged  an 
old  servant  in  keeping  one  horse  team,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  mule  teams  performed  their  day's 
journey,  hauHng  equal  weight,  sooner  than  the  hor- 
ses, by  one  hour,  and  the  superior  value  of  the  mules 
has  been  so  fully  established  that  they  have  altoge- 
ther superseded  horses,  with  entire  conviction,  after 
ample  experience,  of  the  great  saving  accomplished 
by  the  change.] 

The  exact  height  of  30  mules,  belonging  to  Gen. 
Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  composing  5  teams,  attached 
to  the  Northampton  Furnace,  viz: 
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15 

The  ages  are  from  5  to  16 

years 

and  a  few 

over  16. 

September  1, 

1825. 

WHITE  FLINT  WHEAT. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  respectable  correspondent  in. 
Cecil  county',  iMd.)  dated  Ang.  20,  182S. 
"With  regard  to  the  white  flint  wheat,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  grain  as  to  colour  and  form,  is  exactly 


our  L:iwler  wheat,  but  the  grain  is  larger.  Its  time 
one  pound  of  common  salt,  and  to  give  two  fable-  of  ripening  is  exactly  the  same.  The  increased  size 
spoonsful  of  the  powder  in  a  gallon  of  thin  water-  of  the  grain  I  attribute  to  its  being  northern  wheat- 
gruel  every  three  hours.  I  for  my  crops  have  always  been  improved  by  using 
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/ 


VISIERTCAN  FARMER. 


[Sept.  9,  18i5. 


northern  seed  wheat.  Yet  it  differs  from  tlie  Law- 
ler  in  one  respect;  you  ma}-  always  in  (hat,  find  plants 
of  smooth  red  chaft,  «hich  invariably  gives  a  dark- 
red  grain.  In  this  white  llintj  those  red  heads  give 
beautiful  mellow  white  grain.  My  crop  was  so  little 
injured  by  fly,  that  I  made  no  remarks — my  most 
perfect  wheat  is  the  blue  straw;  excepting  the  New 
York  red  flint;  all  my  grain  is  fine,  that  was  greatly 
injured  by  rust,  and  shall  not  sow  any  more  of  it." 


HOGS. 

PROPENSITIES   OF  DIFFEREKT  BREEDS LIABLE  TO  BE 

POISONED  EY  EATING  COTTON  SEED. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  Edisto  hlimd,  .Jug-.  2';  182.5. 

The  Parkinson  hog  has  a  preference  over  the 
Cobbett.  The  former  is  mild  and  industriously 
disposed;  the  latter  ferocious  to  poultry,  &c.,  and 
mischievous  generally.  I  have  been,  however,  so 
far  unsuccessful  with  both, having  had  a  great  many 
destroyed  with  cotton  seed,  which  they  greedily 
devour,  and  is  as  fatal  to  them  as  arsenic  is  to  man. 
If  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  would  point 
out  a  remedy,  or  the  means  of  neutralizing  the  de- 
leterious efl'ects  of  this  seed,  it  would  be  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  tlie  swinish  race,  and  confer  a 
great  favour  on  the  Southern  planter.  Cotton  seed 
is  otherwise  nutritious  food  to  ruminating  animals. 


PROSPECTS'OF  THE  COTT®N  CROP. 

Dear  Sir,  -_- 23d  ,^ii?us/,  182.5. 

Since  my  last  of  the  9th  insf.  the  prospects  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  this  district  are  much  reduced.  We 
have  had  a  severe  drought  and  the  hottest  weatlier 
this  season,  with  a  week  of  very  heavy  and  inces 
sant  rains — these  produce  a  loss  of  almost  all  the 
forms  and  small  pods.  It  seldom  occurs  thatpoch  so 
large  as  the  two  enclosed,  drop.  In  the  last  ten 
days  our  cotton  crop  has  sustained  a  serious  injury. 
With  respect, 

JOHN  S.  EELLINGER, 


HORTICULTURE. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  Mr.  Brun-Chappvis,  of  Vevey. 

(Translated  for  the  American  Farmer,  from  late  num- 
bers of  the  "Bulletin  des  Sciences.") 

[In  publishing  this  treatise,  the  Editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  ob- 
serves, "that  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened cultivators  of  a  canton  where  the  culture 
of  the  vine  is  best  attended  to.  It  was  under  this 
impression  that  he  felt  himself  induced  to  give  it  a 
literal  publicition;  and  he  adds,  that  the  vines  of 
Mr.  Brun,  are  distinguished  from  those  around 
them,  by  the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  the 
abundance  of  their  produce.  The  nature  of  this 
small  treatise,  of  which  every  line  may  be  said  to 
contain  a  precept,  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  analyz- 
ed: and  the  branch  of  agriculture  to  which  it  re- 
lates, being  the  subject  of  the  care  and  meditation 
of  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists,  we  deem  it 
a  duty,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  subjects 
on  tile,  to  publish  it  entire,  which  we  hope  to  do 
within  the  space  of  two  insertions.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting  a  Vineyard. 
As  soon  as  you  perceive  that  your  vines  are  de- 
caying, and  when  you  have  determined  upon  re- 
newing them,  notice  that  they  should  be  cut  much 
longer  than  is  usually  done,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing Ironi  them  all  they  can  yield.  They  should  on 
that  year  be  abundantly  manured.  When  you  com- 
mence taking  them  up,  open  a  ditch  two  or  three 


feet  deep,  according  as  the  soil  will  admit;  during 
this  operation,  the  earth  from  the  surface  must  al- 
ways be  made  to  replace  that  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  virgin  earth 
which  is  taken  from  the  bottom,  may  be  found  on 
the  surface.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
n  a  dry  season,  in  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring, 
that  the  earth  may  have  time  to  settle.  In  tilling 
up  the  ditch,  the  earth  should  be  well  worked,  to 
prevent  any  vacancies  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  cuttings;  treading  upon  it  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Some  days  before  planting  the  cuttings, 
it  should  be  ascertained  whether  any  of  the  ditches 
require  levelling,  in  which  case  it  should  be  done  in 
dry  weather;  the  cuttings  must  be  planted  after  a 
rain.  The  earth  manured  the  preceding  year,  and 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
affords  to  the  grapes  from  the  bottom  of  the  cut- 
tings, a  nourishment  which  makes  them  thrive,  and 
secures  to  the  vineyard  a  vigour  and  duration  which 
it  would  not  acquire  without  this  precaution.  The 
virgin  soil  is  placed  on  the  surface,  that  the  cuttings 
may  not  shoot  forth  high  and  useless  roots,  which 
only  injure  those  at  the  bottom.  Care  should  be 
had  not  to  take  up  a  vine,  growing  in  a  rich  soil, 
during  wet  weather.  For  vines,  growing  on  a  gra- 
velly soil,  the  same  precaution  is  not  required. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Selection  cf  Cuttings,  and  }>recaiitiotis  to  be  taken 
mitil  the  time  vf  planting  them. 

Some  time  before  the  vintage,  go  to  the  vineyard 
from  which  you  intend  to  select  jour  cuttings — it 
should  neither  be  too  young  nor  too  old;  a  vineyard 
from  8  to  16  years  growth  is  the  best.  As  much 
as  possible,  choose  your  cuttings  from  a  viiitiird 
planted  from  a  good  nursery:  to  prevent  any  mis- 
takes occurring,  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  i:;ies, 
those  from  which  it  is  contemplated  to  with  aj..v 
cuttings,  should  be  marked;  and  those  should  be 
preferred  whose  blossoms  have  been  the  most  per 
feet,  which  may  be  easily  known  from  the  grapes 
being  very  close.  The  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  grape  called  the  Fendant  ru^tx,  both  for  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  The  cuttings  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  sap  runs.  The  day,  or  the  day  after  they 
are  cut,  they  must  be  cleaned,  put  in  bundles,  placed 
in  a  cool  place,  and  wet  twice  a  week.  Four  days 
previous  to  planting  them,  put  them  in  clean  water, 
about  4  inches  deep,  and  immediately  before  they 
are  planted,  cut  off  carefully  the  ends,  which  opera- 
tion is  termed  refreshing  the  eiUtings;  thereby  remov- 
ing that  part  of  the  pith  which  is  black,  and  con 
sequently  decayed.  To  suffer  the  cuttings  to  remain 
too  long  a  time  under  a  water,  is  pernicious:  when 
they  are  too  full  of  water,  they  shoot  immediately 
after  being  planted,  and  wither — a  loss  which  is  not 
to  be  apprehended,  if  the  above  method  is  observed 
The  same  risk  is  incurred  if  the  cuttings  are  taken 
from  a  young  vine,  because  they  are  then  too  po 
rous;  whilst  on  the  other  side,  if  they  are  taken 
from  an  old  vine,  they  are  not  sufficiently  so.  They 
shoot  with  much  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  the 
care  that  may  be  taken  of  them,  will  not  thrive. 

Some  vine-dressers  plant  their  cuttings  in  ditches 
with  a  hoe,  bending  them  half  a  foot  under  ground; 
others  plant  them  with  a  dibble.  Others  plant  cut 
tings  that  have  already  taken  root,  at  from  8  to  18 
inches  deep,  which  last  is  the  measure  at  Bern. — 
There  are  some  who  press  the  earth  so  closely  about 
them  that  it  is  impossible  to  pull  them  up;  others 
put  dust  in  the  hole.  After  having  tried  these  dif- 
ferent methods,  1  have  discovered  that  by  planting 
the  cuttings  in  ditches,  they  will  succeed;  but  this 
method  is  too  long  and  difficult,  if  you  wish  to  plant 
them  regularly,  and  consequently  a  great  inconve- 
nience arises  in  propagating  them.  I  prefer  the 
method  of  planting  them  with  a  dibble,  which,  with 
certain  precautions,  is  crowned  with  success.  Plant- 
ing cuttings  which  have  already  taken  root,  is  de- 


cidedly the  woist  method,  unless  employed  upon 
soils  which  are  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  cuttings.  It  is  true  they  take  well  enough; 
but  I  have  remarked  that  the  vines  decay  sooner, 
and  are  much  longer  growing  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  cuttings  without  roots.  If  the  cvittings 
are  not  planted  sufficiently  deep,  they  are  apt  to  be 
injured  by  tillage  and  drought.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  which  are  planted  too  deep  are  not  produc- 
tive, it  being  very  difficult  for  the  sun  to  heat  the 
earth  as  far  as  the  roots,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  very 
hot  and  dry  years;  in  rainy  years  they  are  not  at  all 
productive.  From  my  own  experience,  I  think  the 
proper  depth  is  10  inches  in  level  ground,  and  from 
li  to  14  in  hilly  or  uneven  ground.  I  have  Ukewise 
remarked  that  it  is  injurious  to  press  the  earth 
about  the  cuttings,  because  the  first  roots  which 
shoot  being  very  delicate,  cannot,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, strike  through  the  hard  ground.  Those  who 
fill  the  hole  of  the  cuttings  with  dust,  cannot  ex- 
pect to  succeed,  unless  there  should  immediately 
follow  a  rain.  The  most  advantageous  method  is, 
as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  in  place,  to  let  the  loose 
earth  fall  in  gentlj-,  until  it  is  half  full;  then  pour 
in  a  little  water  to  settle  the  fine  earth,  that  it  may 
adhere  to  the  cuttings  and  leave  no  vacancy,  a  dis- 
advantage which  arises  from  a  different  mode  of 
preparation.  The  earth  about  them  not  being 
pressed,  affords  the  roots  room  to  spread,  and  should 
dry  weiHther  continue  long  after  they  have  been 
planted,  the  cuttings  will  not  suffer  so  soon.  The 
remainder  of  the  hole  should  be  filled  with  virgin 
soil,  which  is  found  on  the  surface  ol  the  earth. — 
You  should  never  plant  but  in  dry  weather,  for  fear 
of  pressing  the  earth  too  much.  As  to  the  distance, 
I  think  one  of  two  feet  and  a  half  square  the  proper 
one.  Tlie  produce,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  is  very  much  injured  by  their  being  planted 
too  near;  besides,  they  cannot  reach  their  ordinary 
size,  nor  last  as  long  as  they  should.  There  like- 
wise results  much  difficulty  in  working  the  vineyard. 
On  tlie  contrary,  by  planting  them  too  far  apart, 
they  will  not  yield  as  much;  sometimes  in  strong 
soils,  in  which  they  are  apt  to  grow  large,  I  find  it 
will  do  to  jiant  them  thiee  feet  square  apart.  To 
insure  the  success  of  a  vineyard  newly  set,  and  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  of  filling  again  with  cut- 
tings which  have  taken  root,  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  first  cuttings  not  having  succeeded,  I 
indicate  as  a  sure  method,  to  plant  between  each 
line  of  two  cu\tings,  a  middle  one,  which  will  serve 
to  propagate,  tr  to  supply  vacancies.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  method  appeared  to  me  the  greater,  in- 
asmuch as  the  stpernumerary  ones  may  remain  for 
several  years,  anj  be  metailler ,*  and  eventually  era- 
dicated— which  isvery  profitable  and  free  from  the 
inconvenience  ari^g  from  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles which  vine-dressers  are  in  the  habit  of  raising 
between  their  cuttirigs.  Vine-dressers  are  general- 
ly of  opinion,  that  fie  leaves  should  not  be  nipped 
off  the  cuttings  the  first  year;  I  think  differently, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  experience  has  showTi  me  that 
the  leaves  should  be  nipped  off  as  soon  as  they 
have  sufficiently  put  forth.  Not  more  than  two 
branches  should  be  left,  instead  of  four  or  five, 
which  shoot  generally,  and  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  only  injure  the  good  ones.  In  autumn,  all 
the  buds  growing  among  the  leaves,  should  be  taken 
out,  which  contribute  to  ripen  the  wood;  this  is 
very  essential,  for  when  the  wood  is  not  ripe  before 
the  frosts  come  on,  many  of  the  cuttings  that  ap- 
peared to  thrive,  are  destroyed.  Each  cutting  should 
be  provided  with  a  small  prop.  The  ensuing  spring 
they  should  be  pruned  very  short,  and  early  in  the 
season,  to  save  the  sap,  which  is  lost  if  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  too  late.  They  should  be  work- 
ed in  time.     As  soon  as  they  commence  to  shoot. 


•  I  believe  that  by  rrttlailttr  is  her?  meant — cut  and 
bundlod  as  faggots  for  fire-wood. 
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nip  the  buds  off  the  stulU,  fur  llu;iu-e  the  cuttini-'s 
bud  first,  in  consequence  of  tlic  sap  liouuis;  slowly, 
tlie  reverse  of  wbicli  liuiipens  wben  tlie  vine  is  vigo- 
rous.    When  the  sprigs  or  brani-hcs  l-ivo  put  lortli 
about  four  inches,  the  first  leafing  shouhi  be  per- 
formed, leaving  only   two  or  thr.e,  at  most  lour 
branches,  on  each  cuttini;.  accordini;  to  its  strength. 
The  year  in  wliich  the  cuttings  have  been  plant- 
ed, ami  the  two  following,  the  earth  slioiiKl  be  fre- 
quently tilled,  and  kept  loose  and  clean;  Irom  time 
to  time  the  rahiais^  which  grow  between  the  leaves, 
should  be  removed,  and  the  nipping  shoul.l  not  take 
pl.Ace  until  late;  in  doing  it  early  you  endanger  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  inasmuch  as  it  accelerates  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  which   should  be  avoided 
The  following  year,  the  cuttings  should  be  pruned 
in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  above;  at  all  events 
three  short  cullings  can  be  made  in  each  vine,  ami 
the  largest  propped,   by  rai>ing  the   branches  witli 
Straw      The  custom  of  manuring  the  first  or  second 
year,  is  more  injurious  than  advantageous;  for,  by 
this  means,  the  growth  of  the  high  and  parasitical 
.shoots  are  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ones, 
which  are  sutficiently  nourished  by  the  earth  which 
has  been  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.     iNIanuring 
should  be   resorted  to  only  on  the  fourth  or  filth 
year,  and  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sod 
and   the  depth   at  which   the  cuttings   have  been 
planted.     Those  which  have  been  planted  in  strong 
soils,  do  not  require  to  be  manured  so  soon,  for  be- 
sides the  injury  they  thence  receive  from  the  pa- 
rasitical roots,'  of  which   we  have   spoken  above, 
they  produce  fruit  prematurely,  impede  the  growth 
•  of  the  vineyard,  and  prevent  it  from  acquiring  its 
proper  vigour  and  size.     Cuttings  wliich  have  been 
laden  with  fruit  too  young,  are  often  observed  to 
decay  after  two  years.     The  first  year,  the  leaves 
should  be  nipped  "by  skdful  v.ne-dresseis;  the  second 
year,  and  the  two  or   three  following,  the  earth 
around  them   should   be  hoed,  commencing  at  each 
row,  going  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right,  one 
row  after  the  other,  in  oriler  to  remove  the  useless 
roots.     In  acting  difTerently,  you  run  the  risk  of 
missing  some.     The  fourth  year,  they  should  all  be 
propped  and  tied,  early,  in  order  that  the  weight  ol 
the  branches,  or  the  wind,  may  tot  breaL  or  injure 


r.)rmcr  than  the  latter,  and  will,  consequently,  be 
exposed  to  destruction  by  insects,  or  they  will  rot. 
If,  however,  you  phmt  of  the  same  kind  throughout, 
tliuse  near  the  walls  should  be  elevated  higher  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the   vineyard;  by  this  means 
Ihpy  are  not  so  much  exposed. 
ARTICLE    iir. 
Of  Pniuins:. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  jiermits,  in  February,  if 
possible,  you  should  prune  your  vines,  commencing 
with  the  earliest  and  those  which  are  most  delicate. 
They  should,  generally,  be  pruned  very  early — for 
(hen  there  is  a  dry  crust  formed  at  the  extremity  of 
IIh>  cut.  which  prevents  the  sap  from  wasting,  which 
very  much  contributes  to  restore  vigour  to  the  vine. 
an(i  to  prolong  its  growth,  provided  care  is  had  not 
to  cut  too  near  to  the  bud,  (say  about  four  inches ) 
It  cannot  be   too  strongly  recommended   to  vine- 
dri  sscrs  to  be  careful  on  that  point;    that  is,  to 
prune  at  a  proper  distance  from   the  bud,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  certain   means  of  preserving  the 
strength  of  the  vines,     ISIoreovcr,  the  crust  which 
we  have  said  covers  the  cut,  would  reach,  other 
wise,  to  the  bud,  and  impede  its  shoot,  or  perhaps 
destroy  it  entirely:  in  the  former  case,  it  would  pro- 
duce wood  alone,  and  but  little  fruit.    By  late  prun 
iiig  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  sap,  and  conse- 
quently exhaust  the  vine.    It  has  been,  however, 
remarked,  1st.  T'lat  when   frosts  iiappen  immedi- 
ately after  the   shooting  of  the   vine,  those  which 
were  pruned  late  are  less  injured,  as  they  arc  not 
so  forward.     2d.  That  sometimes,  when  they  have 
been  pruned  late,  they  yield  a  more  abundant  crop, 
liul  these  observations,  that  bear  only  on  a  few  ac- 
cidental occurrences,  should,  by  no  means,  prevent 
adopting  the  maxim  of  early  pruning. 

Commonly,  four  cuttings  are  made  to  each  stalk, 
taking  care  to  turn  the  cuts  outside  of  the  vine,  with 
a  view  of  preserving  the  exterior  bark  entire — for, 
a."  soon  as  a  cut  is  made  between  two  old  ones,  the 
vine  only  vegetates,  if  it  does  not  entirely  decay, 
bo  much  so,  that  an  indifferent  shoot  outside,  should 
always  be  preferred  to  a  line  one  within.  The  me- 
thod of  pruning  the  young  shoots,  practised  by 
many  vine-dressers,  is  injurious  to  the  quality,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  the  wine;  it  is  likewise  pre 


These  plants  resembl.'  each  other,  evcipt  that 
cddoes  are  smaller,  more  acid,  and  rccjuire  Imigii- 
boiling  than  tannicrs. 

They  are  [ilantcd  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  lallor 
end  of  March,  in  sinall  beds,  or  hills,  three  or  lour 
feet  apart;  the  leaves  arc  very  largi-,  from  ii:rhti<n 
inches  to  two  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to  filtecn 
inches  wiile.  For  seed  plants,  tlii'  small  fruit  of  llie 
last  year,  or  the  larger  fruit,  cut  in  tivo.  is  planted 
During  the  growth  the  earth  is  drawn  u|)  once  or 
twice  round  the  root,  and  the  grass  hood  from  them; 
they  are  dug  in  before  the  Iwavy  frosts  commence, 
and  put  away  in  cellars,  covered  with  earth  and 
straw,  or  pine  leaves. 

They  are  excellent  when  boiled  and  eaten  with 
butter  like  yams. 

A  rich  mellow  soil,  inclining  to  moist,  such  as  is 
generally  found  along  declivities  of  land,  just  belDn? 
it  becomes  wet  and  boggy,  answers  best  tor  eddoes 
and  tanniers. 


LADIES'  SXSFAKTIWXEIffT. 


the  stalk.     The  height  of  the  stalk  should  be  nut  •  ^jj^j^l  ^^  ^^^^  duration  of  the  vine;  by  being  thus 


Jess  than  six  inches.     When  the  vine  is  :oo  short,  it 
is  apt  to  be  injured  in  working  it,  and  more  easily 
affected  by   the  frost.     When   the  grapes  are  too 
near  the  ground,  they  decay  sooner,  and  are  more 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  insects.     On  the  oilier 
hand,  when  the  vine  is  too  high,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce so  much,  and  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  inte- 
rior.    The  parasitical  roots  should  not  be  grubbed 
up,  but  cut  (not  too  close,  however,)  to  the  stalk. 
The  most  favourable  season  for  planting,  is  wlien 
the  vine  commences  to  shoot,  the  earth  being  then 
warm.     The  cuttings  should  be  examined,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  all  budded;  if  there 
are  any  that  have  not  put  out,  they  should  be  strip- 
ped as  far  as  the  lirst  bud  under  ground;  by  such  a 
precaution,  a  great  many  are  saved  which  other- 
wise would   have   been   lost.      Some  vine-dressers 
plant  the  cuttings  which  are  be.  eath  the  walls,  by 
pairs,  with  a  view  of  saving  ground;  but  those  who 
adopt  this  method  are  ignorant  of  their  own  inte- 
rest— for  these  cuttings  being  too  close,  do  not  pros- 
per, and  never  yield  so  much.     It  is  not  proper  to 
put  more  cuttings  in  the  rows  that  are  next  to  the 
wall,  than  in  the  others;  they  should  be  planted  at 
a  distance  of  eight  inches  from  the  wall,  as  well  in 
order  to  find  a  sullicient  nourishment  on  that  side, 
as  to  facilitate  their  being  worked.     The  cuttings 
which  are  planted  beneath  the  walls,  should  be  cho 
sen  from  a  late  vine:  for  instance,  the  large  red 
kind;  for  if  the  same  kind  is  planted  there  as  in 
the  other  parts,  the  grapes  will  ripen  sooner  on  the 
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pruned  on  all  sides  they  lose  their  vigour,  which 
compels  the  vine-dresser  to  prune  afresh  the  spuri- 
ous branches  which  grow  at  the  top  of  the  vine,  and 
which  produce  less,  during  some  years,  than  the 
genuine  ones.  By  pruning  always  upon  young  ones, 
the  ends  or  horns  of  the  vines  are  stunted,  thereby 
forming  a  round  head,  which  has  some  inconveni- 
ence, inasmuch  as  that  in  plentiful  years  the  grapes 
being  too  near  each  other,  and  not  allowing  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  through  the  branch- 
es, they  cannot  ripen — thereby  rendering  the  quali- 
ty of  the  wine  inferior.  W^hen  they  are  too  close 
they  do  not  yield  the  same  quantity  of  wine,  be- 
cause they  cannot  ripen  nor  acquire  their  usual  size. 
It  is  well  to  observe,  that  all  the  setts  sho  i  d  not 
be  pruned  in  the  same  mann  r;  the  most  delicate 
ought  not  to  be  much  laden,  and  should  be 
pruned  the  first.  Those  vines  that  bear  the  most 
common  grapes,  such  as  those  called  the  small  and 
large  rouirnsse,  ought  to  be  pruned  last;  and  instead 
of  four  cuttings,  tive  or  six  may  be  made  on  each 
vine.  The  branches  that  have  been  cut  off  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EDDOES  OR  TANNIERS. 

[This  is  represented  to  be  a  valuable  vegetable, 
cultivated  in  South  Carolina.  If  we  have  ever  seen 
it,  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  We  find  the  following 
account  of  it  in  "Nature  and  Art,"  Vol.  14.  p.  13, 14.) 

Eddoes,  a  variety  of  the  arum  esailentum,  L. 
another  variety  is  the  tanniers. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS. 

.tDO.NIS. 

RanuneulMcn;. — Polyandria  Polygynia. 
ftaftan,  adonio. — Frtnc/i,  adnnide;  rose  rubi;  gouttcs 
de  sang  (drops  of  blood;)  aile  de  faisan,  (phcasaiit's- 
wing;)  ceil  de  perdrix,  (partridge's  eje.) — Oi-e./i,  eran- 
themon,  (spring-flower.) — English,  adonis-flower;  bird's 
eye;  pheasant's  eye;  flos-adonis.  The  autumnal  adoni* 
is  also  called  red  maylhes,  red  morocco;  to  which  Ge- 
rarde  adds  may-weed,  and  red  camomile.  "Our  London 
women,  says  he,  "do  call  it  rose-a-ruhie." 

This  flower  owes  its  classical  name  to  Adonis,  the 
favourite  of  Venus:  some  say  its  existence  also; 
maintaining  that  it  sprung  from  his  blood,  when 
dying.  It  is  likely  that  the  name  arose  from  con- 
founding it  with  tne  anemone,  which  it  resembles. 
There  are,  however,  other  flowers  which  l,iy  claim 
to  this  illustrious  origin;  the  larkspur  is  one,  but  the 
claim  is  too  weak  to  be  generally  allowed.  Moschus 
has  conferred  this  distinction  on  the  rose.  Others, 
again,  trace  its  pedigree  to  the  tears  which  Venus 
shed  upon  her  lovei's  body;  and  Gerarde  would 
persuade  iis  that  these  tears  gave  birth  to  the  Ve 
nice- mallow:  but  the  anemone  has  pretty  generally 
established  her  descent  from  both  parents. — See 
.lincmont. 

The  name  of  the  beautiful  huntsman,  in  his  lir- 
ing^capacity,  however,  applies  well  enough;  lor  the 
Adonis  is  handsome  and  ruddy,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
corn;  but  the  flower  is  not  so  hardy  as  its  godfather, 
and  must  be  sheltered  from  the  frosts  of  winter. 

The  Autumnal,  or  Common  Adonis,  has  usually 
a  red  flower;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  this  species, 
of  which  the  flowers  are  lemon-coloured  It  is  a  na- 
tive  of  most  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe;  in  Ger- 
many it  grows  wild  among  the  corn;  as  it  does,  ac- 
cording to  Gerarde,  in  the  west  of  England.  It  is 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  particularly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Medway, — a  water-nymph,  accord- 
ing to  Spenser,  famous  for  her  flowers. 

"Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medway  came, 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unkriowen  geare, 
And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became, 
That  seemed  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there 
With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars'appear. 
And  waved  upon,  like  water  charnelot, 
To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  every  where 
Bewrayed  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot, 
It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seemed,  and  yet  was  not. 

".ter  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow, 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  he.scattered. 
The  whick  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread 
As  a  new  spring:  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapclet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore. 
From  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed, 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  horc 
Congealed  littU  drops  which  do  the  morn  adore." 
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Tlie  Vernal  Adonis  [Fr.  Iiellcbore  d'liijipiicnitei  is 
a  pcieniiial;  and,  as  it  does  not  flower  tlie  tirst  year, 
it  might  be  more  convenient  to  purchase  it  at  a  nur- 
sery "when  in  a  slate  to  flower,  than  to  raise  it  at 
home.  It  may,  however,  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Autumnal  Adonis.  It  is  a  native  ol 
Switzerlanii,  Germany,  S^c.  It  bears  a  large  yellow 
flower,  which  blows  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April. 

The  Apcnnine  Adonis  is  very  similar  to  the  ver- 
nal, of  which  it  is  termed  the  sister;  but  it  continues 
longer  in  flow  er  than  that  species,  wliich,  true  to  the 
name  it  bears,  comes  and  goes  with  the  spring.  The 
reader  of  poetry  is  aware  that  Adonis,  after  death, 
was  supposed  "to  spend  his  time  alltmately  with 
Proserpine  in  the  lower  regions,  and  with  Venus  on 
earth. 

"Go,  beloved  Adonis,  go,  _ 

Year  by  year  ihus  to  and  fro, 

Only  privileged  demigod! 

There  was  no  such  open  road 

For  Atrides;  nor  the  great 

Ajax,  chief  infuriate; 

Not  for  Hector,  noblest  once 

Of  his  mother's  twenty  sons; 

Nor  Patroclus;  nor  the  boy 

That  return'd  from  taken  Troy."* 

There  is  also  a  shrub  Adonis,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  j 

The  Autumnal  Adonis  is  an  annual,  and  the  seeds 
sown  in  spring  will  flower  in  October.  If  some  of 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  September  tliey  will  blow 
early  in  June.  As  the  flowers  open  sooner  or  later 
in  proportion  to  their  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  little  at- 
tention to  their  arrangement  will  insure  a  longer 
succession  of  them.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  ttvo 
or  three  in  a  pot,  half  an  inch  deep.  During  the  se- 
verity of  the  w  inter,  the  pots  should  be  housed;  but 
in  mild  weather  they  should  stand  in  the  open  air. 
in  dry  weather  they  should  be  occasionally,  but  .spa- 
ringly, watered,  just  enough  to  preserve  them  from 
drought. 

.4FR1C.\N  LILV. — AGAPANTHUS. 

Hemerocallidece.—HemmdriaM(MOgyn>a. 

The  botanical  name  of  this  flower  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a  delightful  flower. 

Tins  Lily  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
it  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour;  very  showy  and  elegant. 
The  flowers  blow  about  the  end  of  August,  and  will 
frequently  preserve  their  beauty  till  the  spring. 

It  is  increased  by  offsets,  which  come  out  from  tlie 
sides  of  the  old  plants,  and  may  be  taken  ofi'at  the 
latter  end  of  June;  at  which  time  the  plant  is  in  its 
most  dormant  state.  It  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot,  and  the  earth  carefully  cleared  away,  that  the 
flbres  of  the  oflsets  may  be  the  better  distinguished: 
and  these  must  be  carefully  separated  from  those  of 
the  old  root.  Where  they  adhere  so  closely  as  not 
to  be  otherwise  parted,  they  must  be  cut  oft'  with  a 
knife;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  or  break 
the  bulb,  either  of  the  offset  or  of  the  parent  plant. 

\Vlien  these  are  parted,  they  fhould  be  planted, 
each  in  a  separate  pot  filled  with  light  kitchen  gar- 
den earth,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  where 
fhev  may  enjoy  the  morning  sun;  a  little  water 
should  be  given  to  them  twice  a  week,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry;  but  they  must  not  have  much,  especially 
at  this  season,  when  they  are  almost  inactive;  for  as 
the  roots  are  fleshy  and  succulent,  they  are  apt  to 
rot  with  too  much  moisture.  In  about  five  weeks 
the  oflsets  will  have  put  out  new  roots:  they  may 
then  be  removed  to  a  more  sunny  situation,  and  may 
have  a  little  more  water;  but  still  not  plentifully.  In 
September  they  will  put  out  their  flower-stalks,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  flowers  will  be- 
gin to  open;  when,  unless  the  weather  be  very  fine, 
they  should  be  housed,  that  they  may  not  be  injured 

*  See  the  Translations  fr»m  Theocritus,  in  Hunt's  i'o. 
Uage. 


by  too  much  wet,  or  by  frost;  but  they  must  be  al- 1  It  is  trul)  said,  "whosoever  hath  found  a  virtuous 
lowed  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  During  the! wife,  has  a  greater  treasure  than  the  most  costly 
winter  they  may  have  a  little  water  once  a  week  in  pearl;  she  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her 
mild  weather,  but  none  in  frost.  I'his  flower  must;  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."— ./V,  F.  Mirror. 
be  tvatered  only  at  the  roots. 


THE  VIRTUOUS  WIFE. 

Translated  from  the  German  hij  a  student. 

Whosoever  has  gained  a  virtuous  wife,  possesses 
a  treasure  of  intrinsic  worth — a  prize  of  higher  va- 
lue than  tie  most  costly  pearl. 

Such  a  treasure  had  Rabbi  Meir,  the  great  teach 


IMEISCIiliXiAKIiOVS. 


AMERICAN  ECLIPSE. 

[From  an  authentic  history  of  this  celebrated 
horse,  we  extract  the  following  "particular  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  colt  was  raised — as  a 


obtained      He  sat,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  syna-i  tlocument  well  attested  by  the  result,  it  is  worthy  of 


gogue,  instructing  the  people.     In  the  mean  time, 
death,  who  often  aims  his  poisonous  shafts  against 


the  attention  of  the  breeders  of  horses."] 

'American  Eclipse"  is  a  sorrel  horse,  with  a 
the  infant  breast,  and  spares  the  aged  and  infirm,  star,  and  the  near  hind  foot  v\hite;  fifteen  hands 
did.  by  an  unexpected  stroke,  deprive  the  parents  of;  lliree  inches  high,  possessing  a  large  share  of  bone 
two  goodly  sons;  both  were  of  an  handsome  shape,  i  and  muscle,  and  excelling  all  the  racers  of  the  day, 
both,  by  a  father's  care,  enlightened  in  the  law.    lin  the  three   great  essentials  of  speed,  stovtness  or 

Hi*  partner  looked  at  first  on  their  bereavement!  lastingness,  and  ability  to  cany  weight. 
with  the  feelings  of  a  tender  mother,  but,  soon  her]  He  was  foaled  May  25th,  1»14,  at  Dosoris,  in 
piety  shone  predominant,  and  in  the  duties  of  the|(iueen's  county,  on  Long  island,  and  from  a  memo- 
wife,  each  selfish  wish  was  buried.  Anxious  to  save;  nindum,  in  the  hand-writing  of  General  Nathaniel 
her  husband  from  those  pangs  which  a  too  sudden  Coif  s.  the  breeder,  it  appears  that  he  was  reared 
knowledge  of  his  loss  might  create,  she  moved  the,  in  the  following  manner.  The  colt  was  weaned  on 
bodies  of  her  sons  into  her  chamber;  laid  them  on i  the  10th  of  November.  At  the  commencement  of 
her  bed,  and  with  white  drapery  concealed  them.! winter,  fed  with  four  quarts  of  .shorts,  which  was 

In  the  evening.  Rabbi  Bltir  returned,  who  with  a  increased  during  the  winter  to  eight  quarts  per  day: 


father's  fond  solicitude,  inquired,'  "where  are  my 
sons  that  I  may  give  to  them  the  blessing?" 

"They  are  gone  into  the  synagogue,"  replied  his 
wife. 


hay,  clover  dampened. 

Second  year,  in  the  spring,  turned  to  grass  with 

no  grain.     Nov.  10th,  put  up — fed  with  eiu'ht  quarts 

shorts  per  day;  during  winter,  shorts  increased  to 

I  looked  around,  while  there,  in  expectation  of  (in  quarts— hay,  the  same  as  first  winter. 

itheir  coming,  but  saw  them  not,"  rejoined  the  Rabbi,  i     Third  year,  turned  to   grass,   with   four  quarts 

'      She  reached  him  a  goblet  with  wine;  he  praised  j  shorts  per  day.     September  1st,  commenced  break 


the  Lord  at  the  ending  of  the  Sabbath,  drank  and 
again  asked. 

"Where  are  my  sons  that  they  may  also  drink 
and  partake  of  my  blessing?' 

"They  are  not  far,"  she  said,  and  wishing  to 
change  the  objects  of  his  thoughts,  with  ready  hand 
prepared  the  evening  meal.  Of  this  did  he  partake, 
and  after  giving  thanks  his  wife  thus  spoke 

"Rabbi,  permit  me  to  ask  your  judgment  in  a 
cause  which  much  concerns  me.  A  few  years  since 
a  person  gave  unto  my  care  some  jewels;  these  I 
received  w  ith  pleasure,  watched  their  safety  with  an 
anxious  mind,  cuulemplated  with  pride  their  worth, 
and  dared  at  length  to  view  them  as  my  own;  when, 
in  an  unexpected  hour,  a  messenger  is  sent,  who,  in 
his  master  s  name,  doth  claim  my  valued  charge; 
shall  I  restore  these  gems  to  him?" 

"My  wife  ought  not  first  to  inquire  this,"  said 
Rabbi  Meir;  "wilt  thou  delay  returning  to  the  own 
er  each  one  that  he  hath  lent  thee?" 

"Oh   no,"  answered  she,  "if  it  is  unjust  so  to  do; 
— but  I  would  not  return  them  without  thy  know 
ledge." 

She  then  conducted  him  to  the  chamber,  walked 
forward,  and  removed  from  the  dead  bodies  their 
covering. 

"O  my  sons!  my  sons!  cried  the  father,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  grief— do  I  find  you  thus?  I  gave  }  ou 
life,  I  enlightened  your  mental  eyes  in  the  law,  and 
looked  upon  you  as  the  solace  of  my  declining  years, 
when,  on  a  sudden  I  find  myself  bereft  of  you." 

She  turned  from  him,  wishing  to  conceal  the  agi- 
tation of  her  mind,  but  roused  at  length  by  the  vio 
lence  of  his  grief,  she  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
spoke. 

"Rabbi,  hast  thou  not  taught  me,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  religious  duties 
of  men,  to  refuse  restoring  what  is  intrusted  to  their 
care?  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord 
hrtth  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!" 

"The  name  of  the  Lord  be  praised,"  rejoined 
Rabbi  Meir,  conscious  he  had  erred  at  repining  at 
His  will  who  is  infallible;  in  murmuring  at  His  man- 
date, who  is  omniscient. 


ing — feed,  eight  quarts  oats — through  the  winter, 
hay  as  formerly — grain,  ground  corn  and  oats, 
equal  to  eleven  quarts  oats.  ^March  1st,  commenc- 
ed and  trained  for  nine  weeks,  then  gave  a  trial  of 
two  miles,  and  found  the  colt  very  superior. 

Fourth  year,  in  summer  turned  to  grass — fed  with 
ground  oats  and  corn,  equal  to  nine  quarts  oats — in 
winter, hay  as  formerly,  with  nine  quarts  oats  per 
day,  till  the  1st  March,  1S18,  when  commenced 
training;  feed,  oats  and  cracked  corn,  equal  to 
twelve  quarts  oats. 

Fifth  year,  late  in  May,  1818,  ran  the  three  mile 
heats  at  Newniarket,  on  Long  island,  and  won  the 
first  day  s  purse  with  ease,  beating  Black-eyed  Su- 
san, and  Sea  Gull,  then  called  the  best  three-mile 
horse  of  the  day:  turned  to  grass  1st  June,  with 
about  six  quarts  of  oats  a  day;  in  winter,  fed  with 
bay  as  before,  with  ground  corn  and  oats.  March 
15,  1819,  sold  Eclipse  to  Mr.  Van  Ranst. 

At  five  months  old,  while  a  suckling,  he  gave  his 
owner  such  a  sample  of  stride,  strength  and  speed, 
that  he  was  at  that  time  named  "American  Eclipse." 

While  a  colt  he  was  not  confined,  but  during  the 
winter  season  turned  out  every  fair  day.  He  was 
first  shod  in  the  .spring,  when  three  years  old. 

Pediirree. — American  Eclipse  was  sired  by  Du- 
roc;  his  dam.  Miller's  Eanisel,  by  Messenger;  his 
grandam,  the  English  mare  PotSo's,  imported  in 
179.'>,  then  three  years  old,  by  Wm.  Constable,  Esq. 
and  bred  by  Lord  Grosvenor,  sired  by  PotSo's,  and 
PofSo  s  by  the  celebrated  Horse  "Eclipse;"  his  great 
grand-dam  by  Gimcrack,  Gimcrack  by  Cripple,  and 
Cripple  by  the  Arabian  of  Lord  Godolphin. 

Duroc,  a  Virginia  horse,  was  sired  by  Diomed; 
his  dam  Amanda,  the  property  of  Mr.  Mosely,  was 
sired  by  Grey  Diomed;  her  dam  by  Virginia  Cade. 

Messenger,  the  sire  of  Miller's  Damsel,  was  an 
English  horse,  bred  by  John  Pratt,  Esq.  of  New- 
market, and  died  the  property  of  INIr.  Van  Ranst, 
January  i!»-th,  1808,  aged  twenty-eight  years;  was 
sired  by  Mambrino;  Mambrino  by  Engineer;  Engi- 
neer by  Sampson,  (the  sire  oi  Bay  Malton)  who  was 
got  by  Blaze,  who  was  got  by  "Flying  Childers,"  a 
son  of  the  Darley  Arabian;  Messenger's  dam,  (dam 


So.  «5.— Vol.  7.] 
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of  Liviatlian)  by  Turf;  his  srand  dam  by  Rcgulus, 
a  son  ol"  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  his  great  grand 
dam  by  the  Bolton  Starhng,  out  of  the  Fo.v  mare, 
dam  of  Snap,  &.c.  his  grand  dam  was  sisti-r  to  Figu 
rante,  dam  ol"  R<-venge,  &c.  The  nerformanccs  of 
Messenger  on  the  turf,  previous  to  his  importation, 
were  superior  to  any  horse  of  his  day.  In  1783 — 4 
and  r..  he  won  eleven  purses  and  a  king's  plate,  and 
was  never  beaten. 

Diomed,  sire  of  Duroe,  was  got  by  Florizel,  who 
was  got  by  King  Heroil,  out  of  the  Cygnet  mare;  his 
dam  the  Spectator  mare,  idam  of  Pastorclla  &c.) 
her  dam  Horatia,  got  by  Blank;  her  grand  dam  by 
Childers.  out  of  Miss  Bclvoiro,  by  Grantham,  the 
dam  of  Fleece'em,  Steady,  &c.  Diomed,  a  chestnut 
horse,  was  foaled  in  1777,  and  after  running  several 
years,  he  stood  to  mares,  and  became  the  sire  of 
m.  ny  first  rate  horses.  In  1798,  he  was  imported 
into  Virginia,  and  covered  with  his  former  success 
\intil  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  In 
Virginia  he  became  the  sire  of  Florizel,  Uuroc,  Sir 
Archie,  Hampton,  Gracchus,  llephcstion,  &,c. 


On  the  destruction  of  Vermin  and  the  Piok- 
Li.NG  OF  Seed  Wheat. 
Hitherto  it  would  appear  that  no  elfectual  remedy 
has  been  discovered  to  check  the  destructive  ravag- 
es of  the  grub   and   caterpillar  vermin,  which  in 
orchards  and  kitchen-gardens  occasion  so  much  loss 
to  the  industrious  gardener      The  following  prepa- 
ration is  humbly  recommended  as  a  valuable  reme- 
dy to  vanquish,  if  not   entirely  to  exterminate,  all 
the  tribe  of  vermin  that  prove  so  injurious  to  the 
industry  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.     Take  to- 
bai-co  leaves,  cut  them  small,  and  make  a  strong 
infusion  of  them  in  hot  water  poured  upon  them  in 
a  large  tub.     The  infusion  must  not  be  boiled,  as 
lliat  would  cany  oft'  in   steam  a  great  part  of  the 
mo5t  valuable  principle,  the  essential  oil  of  the  to 
bacco.     When  this  infusion  is  cold,  dissolve  in  it 
one  or  two  pounds  of  common  gum  arable;  when 
the  gum  arable   is  dissolved,  a  pound  or  more  of 
flour  of  sulphur  may  be  added,  particularly  if  the 
infusion  is  intended  to  give  a  smart  washing  to  wall- 
fruit  trees.     It  is  conceived   that  from  January  to 
March,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  is  the  best  season  for 
the  application  of  this  infusion  to  wall-fruit  trees, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes, 
previously  pruning  all  bushes,  and  weeding  clean 
round  the  stems.     Some  days  after  the  first  washing 
with  a  watering-pot,  or  garden  engine,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  prepare  a  portion  of  the  infusion  with 
an  ailditional  quantity  of  the  gum  arable,  to  be  ap 
plied  with  a  brush  to  the  stems  of  the  bushes,  at 
least  for  a  foot  or  more  above  the  ground.     The  air 
of  the  atmosphere    will    generally  keep  the   gum 
moist;  and  any  vermin  that  may  rise  from  the  earth 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  will  be  arrested  by  the 
gnm,  and    the  tobacco  will   kill  them  effectually. 
There  is  one  species  of  grub  that   never  quits  the 
ground  till  he   becomes  a  kind  of  butterfly.     This 
species  destroys  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  by  at- 
tacking the  roots  about  an   inch  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     It  would,  therefore,  be  proper,  bribre 
these  vegetables  are  hoed  up.  to  give  a  small  por 
tion  of  the  infusion  to  each  plant  from  a  vvatenii«.r- 
pot.     And  it  is  further  recommended,  when  these 
plants  are  taken  up  to   be  transplanted,  that  tliiir 
roots  should  he  put  in   the  infusion  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  they  are  dibbled  into  the  earth.     It  is 
wonderful  how  this  infusion  promotes  the  vigour  of 
Tesetation,  where  it  gets  to  the  roots  of  any  pluil. 
Vipers,  which  are  common  in  gardens  in  England, 
and  the  south  of  Scotland,  will  soon  forsake  K;'rd(iis 
in  which  the  said  infusion  is  used  freely;  and  the 
essential  oil  of  tobacco,  if  applied  to  the  mouth  of 
a  viper,  upon  the  tip  of  a  small  rod,  till  it  bites  at 
the  rod,  will  kill   the  reptile   to  a  certainty.     This 
oil  w'tW  kill  the  most  poisonous   snakes  of  warm 
climates.    The  tobacco-ldaf  yields  a  considerable 


'luantity  of  essential  oil,  which  is  readily  obtained 
by  smoking  tobacco  in  a  tube  nipple-glass. 

The  oil  will  condense  in  the  bulb  of  the  nipple- 
glass;  and  it  is  so  extremely  caustic,  th;it  it  will  de- 
stroy the  epidermis  where  it  touches  the  human  skin. 
It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  said 
infusion  with  gum  arable*  and  flour  of  sulphur,  will 
found  a  most  important  article  to  the  farmer  in 
the  pickling  of  whe:it  or  barley  seed;  and  it  is  not 
ntcessary  that  the  grain  should  be  in  the  liquor 
above  half  an  hour.  The  grain  should  be  put  in  the 
infusion  in  large  tubs;  and  when  taken  up,  put  in 
biiijs,  and  the  bags  to  l)e  suspended  above  the  tubs 
until  the  infusion  is  entirely  drained  off.  As  soon 
as  the  liquor  is  fully  drained  ofl",  let  the  seed-corn 
he  spread  upon  canvass-sheets  in  the  sun  and  air,  if 
dry  weather,  but  othi-.rwise  on  the  sheets  on  the  barn 
floor.  When  spread  upon  the  sheets  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  four  bushels,  sprinkle  over  it  two  pounds  of  fine 
flour  of  sulphur,  and  rake  the  seed  over  and  over 
again,  to  separate  the  grains.  If  the  grains  appear 
still  to  adhere  to  each  other,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
a  little  fine  sand  to  make  them  separate  freely  for 
sowii'g.  The  destructive  ground  grub  will  not  rea- 
dily attack  any  seed  pickled  with  this  infusion,  and 
the  spring  it  gives  to  vegetation  is  astonishing. 

[  Transaclions  of  the  Highland  Scciety, 


SIIKKP. 

A  fat  sheep  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grigg,  at  the  late 
Bodmin  cattle  fair,  was  killed  out  of  the  county,  and 
Ibnnd  to  weigh  8  stone  2  lbs.  per  quarter,  making 
the  four  quarters  2(i4  lbs. 

Two  year  old  wethers,  a  cross  between  the  Leices- 
ter and  Cotswold,  were  killed  at  Ludlow,  on  the  Cth 
of  December,  weighing  nine  stone  per  quarter,  (8 
lbs.  per  stone,  making  the  four  quarters  iJSS  lbs.) 
being  the  heaviest  recorded  this  season.  Length,  ^ 
feet  7  inches;  girth,  6  feet  2  inches;  fat  on  the  rump 
5i  inches  thick;  and  they  were  altogether  of  the  fi- 
nest symmetry  of  any  sheep  the  numerous  judges 
recollect  having  seen  for  many  years. — ib- 


A  clergyman,  near  -F.xeter,  who  has  only  eleven 
ewes,  has  now  the  inward  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
suckle  twenty-five  healthy  lambs.  Three  of  the  ewes 
produced  three  lambs  each,  and  eight  produced  two 
each. — ib. 


SFORTIITG  OImXO. 


LARGE  OX. 

There  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  Horse  Bazaar, 
King-street,  Portman-square,  London,  a  remarkably 
large  ox.  This  fine  animal  was  of  the  Lincolnshire 
breed,  and  fed  by  Lord  Yarborough.  Live  weight 
about  500  stone,  8  lbs.  to  the  stone,  (or  4,000  lbs.) 
and  the  admeasurement  as  follows; — 67  inches  to  the 
top  of  the  shoulder;  174  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  40  inches  across  the  hips: 
44  inches  across  the  back;  41  inches  across  th& 
shoulders;  135  inches  in  the  girth;  and  2.S  inches 
between  the  fore  legs.  The  above  ox  has  been  seen 
by  the  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  graziers,  and 
the  best  judges  allow  him  to  be  100  stone  heavier 
than  the  Durham  ox.  He  has  also  been  inspected 
by  the  principal  graziers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick  and  Leamington,  and  is  by  them  consider- 
ed the  largest,  and  to  have  the  greatest  proportion 
of  meat  upon  the  least  bone,  of  any  ox  ever  submit- 
ted to  the  public.  [Farmers'  Jtmriial,  Eng. 

Fine  Ox. — Lately  was  killed,  at  Sheffield,  by  Mr. 
J.  Cardwell,  an  ox,  (bred  and  fed  by  Mr  Scott,  of 
Torworth,)  three  years  and  six  months  old,  weigh- 
ing 1 16  St.  10  lb.,  14  lb.  to  the  stone.  (1634  lbs.)— 
He  was  the  most  complete  animal  of  his  age  ever 
killed  at  Sheffield.  He  gained  the  premium  at  the 
Doncaster  cattle  show,  in  18;il.      [Jinnals  of  Sport. 


MULES— PRIZE  ESSAY. 
Robert  Oliver,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  having  offered 
with  his  usual  munificence,  a  premium  for  the  bcsf 
essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Mule,  it  has 
been  aivarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Maryhmd  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  a  Di.s.ser1ation  on  (hat  animal, 
the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  Siimnel  IVyUys  Pfimeroy, 
of  Brighton,  Mass.  and  which  is  to  be  found  entire 
in  the  number  of  the  American  Farmer  for  the  19th 
ult.  The  Dissertation  is  full,  and  equally  curious 
and  instructive.  It  proves  th.it  the  mule  is  much 
preferable,  on  several  important  grounds,  to  the 
liorse.  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  for  canal 
labour.  [A'at.  Gazette. 


TROTTING. 

The  three  greatest  attempts  perhaps  ever  record- 
ed of  trotting,  and  on  which  thousands  were  pend- 
ing, came  on  at  Sunbury.  Mr.  Willan's  horse,  which 
beat  the  slate  colouicd  American,  was  backed  to 
trot  three  miles  in  nine  minutes,  for  100  guineas.  It 
had  been  reported  that  the  horse  was  lame,  and,  up 
to  the  evening  before  starting,  6  to  4  was  the  betting 
on  time,  at  the  Tun-Tavern,  and  more  than  2  to  t 
was  betted  before  starting.  When  at  speed  the 
lameness  was  not  apparent,  but  the  horse  was  more 
than  three  minutes  doing  the  first  mile,  and  there 
was  no  increase  of  s|)eed  during  the  match.  The 
horse  broke  into  a  gallop  near  the  George  inn,  when 
about  100  yards  from  home,  and  the  pressure  of 
iiorsemen  was  so  great  at  his  heels  that  the  jockey 
turned  him  with  diiliculty,  and  the  match  was  lost 
by  40  seconds. 

One  of  the  umpires  reports,  that  "the  first  mile, 
was  completed  7  seconds  under  3  minutes,  which 
left  3  minutes  and  12  seconds  to  do  the  last  mile  in. 
The  horse  kept  a  winning  pace  until  within  100 
yards  of  home,  opposite  the  George  public-house, 
where  there  is  a  sharp  turning,  when  the  horse 
broke,  and  was  pulled  up  and  turned.  Here  the 
crowd  was  so  great,  and  he  was  so  hemmed  in,  that 
he  lost  12  or  13  seconds,  and  thereby  the  match 
exceeding  the  9  minutes,  was  lost  by  5  seconds." 
Mr.  Dyson  sold  the  horse,  on  Friday,  for  300  gui- 
neas, to  go  to  Ireland.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
on  a  straight  three  mile  course  he  would  have  won 
easily.  [Annah  of  Sporting. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

On  Tuesday,  April  9,  the  travelling  pedestrian 
last  from  Andover,  undertook  to  run  eighteen  miles 
in  two  successive  hours  on  Twyford  Down,  near 
Winchester,  round  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
yards:  he  performed  his  task  in  five  minutes  within 
the  stipulated  time.  His  only  reward  was  a  volun- 
tary subscription  from  the  lookers-on. 

The  same  man.  last  from  Chichester,  undertook 

,    ,  .       ,  .  /.  .»     ijr  1/.     to  run  22  miles  in  two  hours  and  three-quarters,  on 

A  kyloe  cow,  m  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wolfe,lrp      ,|,^  ^    ;,  1 6,  on  a  niece  of  ground  m  the  high 


Chester-le-street,  Durham.  (Eng.)  has  produced  ten 
calves  at  six  calvings:  viz.  four  times  two  each,  and 
two  single  calvings.  [Jlmials  of  Uporting. 

*  The  principal  use  of  the  gum  arable  is  to  carry  the 
flour  of  sulphur  into  the  soil  attached  to  the  seed. 


ro;id  near  South-sea-common,  Portsea,  which  he  did 
some  minutes  within  the  time,  witlj  ease. — ib. 

Monday,  March  19,  a  hackney  mare  of  Mr  Dix- 
on, of  Barbican,  started  at  the  four-mile  stone  on  the 
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Romford  rond,  to  trot  SO  miles  in  three  successiv 
hours,  carrying  Mr.  J.  Coxeter,  weighing  nearly  15 
stone,  ['210  lbs.]    Notwithstanding  the  heavy  weight 
the  mare  carried,  she  performed  the  distance  in  13 
minutes  and  -27  seconds  within  tlie  given  time. 

So  long  ago  as  17S5,  a  similar  match  was  made 
to  trot  SO  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  hall",  and  the  ac- 
counts state  that  this  was  accomphshed,  leaving  4 
minutes  to  spare. — ib. 

TANDEM  MATCH. 

Mr.  R.  Houlston's  match  for  fifty  guineas,  to  drive 
tandem  ]5  miles  in  one  hour,  and  to  trot  the  first  7 
mites,  took  place  over  a  four-mile  flat  on  the  Brom- 
ley road.  The  horses  did  the  first  4  miles  in  18  mi- 
nutes and  22  seconds,  and  the  other  3  in  14  minutes 
and  8  seconds,  leaving  27  minutes  for  the  8  miles 
gallop.  The  horses  did  the  8fh  mile  in  3  minutes 
10  seconds,  the  next  4  in  13  minutes  12  seconds,  and 
the  remaining  3  miles  in  10  minutes  and  50  seconds, 
winning  the  match  by  18  second.s.  Betting  was  5 
to  2  on  time. — ib. 


RECIFES. 


SUBSTITUTE    FOR    YEAST. 

Mix  two  quarts  of  water  with  wheat  flour,  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  gruel,  hoil  it  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  and  when  almost  cold,  stir  into  it  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  and  four  spoonsful  of  good  yeast.  Put  the 
whole  info  a  large  jug,  or  earthen  vessel,  with  a  nar 
row  top,  and  place  it  before  the  fire,  so  that  it  may, 
hy  a  moderate  heat,  ferment.  The  fermentation 
will  throw  up  a  thin  liquor,  which  pour  off  and  throw 
away;  keep  the  remainder  for  use  (in  a  cool  place) 
in  a  bottle  or  jug,  tied  over.  The  same  quantity  of 
this,  as  of  common  yeast,  will  suffice  to  bake  or  brew 
with  Four  spoonsful  of  this  yeast  will  make  a  fresh 
quantity  as  before,  and  the  stock  may  be  always  kept 
up,  by  fermenting  the  new  with  the  remainder  of 
tlie  former  quantity. 

CURE  FOR   THE  GRAVEL. 

A  farmer  by  the  name  of  John  Neilson,  states,  in 
the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  that  he  has  found  re- 
lief frorathe  gravel  by  drinking  sweet  cider  for  some 
weeks. 


TO     CORRECT    THE    VITIATED     ATMOSPIILRE     IN    BED 
CHAMBERS. 

Small  closets  and  concealed  beds  are  extremely 
injurious,  especially  to  young  persons  and  invalids. 
NA'hen  persons  are  from  necessity  obliged  to  sleep 
in  them,  it  would  be  advisable  e\ery  morning,  im- 
mediately alter  rising,  to  displace  all  "the  bed  clothes, 
and  if  the  sky  be  serene,  to  open  the  door  and  win- 
dows. The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  in- 
vented to  niike  houses  close  and  warm,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  render  them  unwholesome.  No  house 
can  be  wholesome  unless  the  air  has  a  free  passage 
ilirough  it.  For  which  reason,  houses  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilat!;d  by  opening  opposite  windows,  and 
adniiiting  a  current  of  fresh  air  into  every  room. 
Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  soon  as  people 
rise  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  fresh  air  from  open  windows  through 
the  day.  This  will  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and 
cannot  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  purity  of  air  may  be  also  restored  by  wetting 
a  cloth  in  water  mixed  with  quick  lime,  hanging  it 
in  a  room  until  it  becomes  dry,  and  renewing  the 
operation  so  long  as  it  appears  needful. 

TO   PRESERVE  ROOTS. 

These  are  preserved  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  object  in  view.  Tuberous  roots,  as  those  of 
the  tluhlia,  pcconia,  tuberose,  &.o.  intended  to  be 
planted   in   the  succeeding  spring,  are   preserved 


through  the  winter  in  dry  earth,  in  a  temperature 
rather  under  than  above  what  is  natural  to  them 
So  may  the  bulbous  roots  of  commerce,  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  onions,  &c.  but  for  convenience  these  are 
kept  either  loose  on  cool  dry  shelves  or  lofts,  or  the 
finer  sorts  in  papers,  till  the  season  of  planting. 

Roots  of  all  kinds  may  be  preserved  in  an  ice- 
house till  the  return  of  the  natural  crop. 

After  stuffing  the  vacuities  with  straw,  and  cov- 
ering the  surface  of  the  ice  with  the  same  material, 
place  on  it  case  boxes,  dry  ware  casks,  baskets,  &.c. 
and  fill  them  with  turnip's,  carrots,  beet  roots,  and 
in  particular  potatoes.  By  the  cold  of  the  place, 
vegetation  is  so  much  suspended,  that  all  these  arti- 
cles may  be  thus  kept  fresh  and  uninjured,  till  they 
give  place  to  another  crop  in  its  natural  season. 

TO  PEESEKVE  VEGETABLES. 

This  is  effected  in  cellars  or  sheds,  of  any  tempe- 
rature, not  lower,  nor  much  above  the  freezing  point. 
Thus  cabbages,  endive,  chiccory,  lettuce,  &c.  taken 
out  of  the  ground  with  their  main  roots,  in  perfect 
dry  weather,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  laid  in, 
or  partially  immersed  in  sand  or  dry  earth,  in  a  close 
shed,  cellar,  or  ice-cold  room,  will  keep  through  the 
winter,  and  be  fit  for  use  till  spring,  and  often  till 
the  return  of  the  season  of  their  produce  in  the  gar 
den. 


[Sept.  9,  1835. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  September  9,  1825. 


Wool. — The  Editor  has  received  samples  from 
thirty  of  the  Saxony  sheep,  lately  sold  at  Brighton, 
near  Boston.  The  price  for  which  each  sheep  sold 
is  also  marked  on  each  sample.  These  specimens 
present  a  fine  opportunity  to  those  whom  interest  or 
curiosity  may  lead  to  observe  the  nice  distinctions 
that  are  made  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  quality  of 
this  valuable  staple. 


|t::j=*A  subscriber  at  Alexandria,  wishes  to  know 
where  the  "tree  hill"  race  course  is.  It  is  in  Vir 
ginia,  we  believe,  some  where  near  Richmond. 
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BLEl",  Baltimore  Prime 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c 

Georgia  Upland. .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superli- 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .   . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzcl  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed 

Oats 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  Havana,  . 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  8a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,   

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
do.  Brown,  . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.       Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Nutmegs,.    ...... 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Ground  Alum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  CATTLE  H»  GE- 
NERAL. - 
(Continued  from  p   196,  American  Farmer.) 

DISEASES    PECULIjTR   TO   OXEN. 

Oxen  are  subject  to  few  maladies,  exclusive  of 
those  incident  to  neat  cattle  in  gen<  ral,  unlcso  the 
stl'ccts  produced  in  tliese  animals  hy  the  ox-lly, 
breeze,  or  Rad  fly,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  (tin- 
Oestrus  boeit  o(  Linna;us.)  This  insect  has  spotted 
wings,  and  a  yellow  breast;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
long  proboscis,  armed  «ith  a  sharp  dart,  inclo'ing 
two  others  within  it.  The  gad-(ly  particularly  in- 
fects oxen,  in  the  backs  of  which  these  insects  de- 
posit their  eggs,  and  in  which  the  maggots  are  nou- 
rished during  the  month  of  June:  throughout  the 
summer  they  plague  the  cattle  by  means  of  t'leir 
darts  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  often  indui^.d 
to  rush  into  the  water  for  relief,  till  the  approach  of 
night.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  producliun 
of  these  terrible  insects  might  be  greatly  checked, 
if  not  prevented,  by  washing  oxen  and  cows,  (which 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  these  vermin,)  in  the 
spring,  wi'h  a  ilecoction  of  tobacco,  or  any  other 
bitter  and  acrid  vegetable. 

Such  are  the  diseases  incident  to  cattle,  that  are 
of  most  ordinary  occurrence;  for  an  account  of  tlie 
more  dangerous  maladies  of  inflammations  of  the 
liver  and  lungs,  locked  jaw,  yellows,  or  jaundice. 
&.C.,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Clater  s 
ivorkj  above  noticed. 


DISEASES  OF  CALVES. 

1.  The  Cords.  This  disease  is  chiefly  prevalent 
in  Scotland,  where  it  attacks  calves  during  the  first 
days  or  weeks  after  they  are  produced,  and  proves 
particularly  fatal  to  such  as  are  fed  by  hand  and 
confined;  though,  if  they  outlive  five  or  six  weeks, 
they  are  seldom  in  any  danger.  The  disorder  ap 
pears  to  be  of  a  plethoric  and  inflammatory  nat  i'" 
31S  the  calves  tb.\t  die  in  '•nnsHfiL.-cnco  or  li  :iv«S'  ex  |* 
tremely  red,  and  the  small  leaders,  or  ligaments  are 
much  contracted,  whence  probably  the  disease  has 
its  name.  With  the  view  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  cords,  it  has  been  recommended  to  purge  ofl 
tlie  meconium,  or  first  excrement,  by  giving  the 
ciilf  a  little  of  the  mother's  milk  lukewarm,  as  ear- 
ly as  po.-sible,  care  being  taken  that  no  cold  milk 
be  given  the  animal  for  the  first  six  weeks  And, 
in  order  to  counteract  or  reduce  such  plethora,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  turn  them  out  every  day  lor  a 
few  hours,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  calved, 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  full  and 
free  exercise  in  the  open  air;  but  where  the  weather 
or  other  circumstances  may  not  allow  this  always 
to  be  done,  (and  especially  as  confinement  is  neces 
sary  to  their  speedy  fattening.)  the  most  eflVctual 
preventive  of  this  mortality,  will  be  frequently  to 
take  a  little  blood  from  them. 

2.  CougK  \Vhere  calves  are  exposed  at  too 
early  an  age  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
before  the}'  acquire  sufficient  strenisth  to  undergo 
the  changes  of  this  climate,  they  are  liable  to  lake 
frequent  cold.s:  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  coiiirft, 
that  often  proves  fatal  if  it  be  neglected.  For  lur 
ing  this  malady,  it  has  been  rccommentled  to  pour 
half  a  table  spoonful  of  spirits  of  turiientine  into  the 
calf's  nostrils,  which  must  be  held  upwards,  in  or 
der  that  the  turpentine  m;.y  flow  into  the  throat:  at 
the  same  time  the  nose  should  be  smeared  with  tar 
and  the  animal  kejjt  within  doors  for  a  few  hours 
repeating  this  treatment  as  often  as  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

3.  The  Cut  tie,  chiefly  prevails  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  where  it  is  considered  as  the  efteit  of  an 
enormous  method  of  castration,  whiili  causes  a 
stoppage  in  the  bowels,  and  brings  on  a  mortiliration 
that  speedily  proves  fatal.    The  symptoms  are  a  total 
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toppage  in  the  bowels,  cxctpt  a  copious  discharge 
of  blood  and  mucus,  accompaniW  by  a  violent  fe- 
ver, which  occasions  the  calf  to  kick  at  its  belly, 
lie  down  and  groan.  The  gut-tie  mostly  afl'ects 
calves,  though  they  may  live  to  be  full  aged,  and 
yet  be  liable  to  a  sudden  attack  of  this  distemper. 
The  manni^r  in  which  a  cure  is  effected  in  the  coun- 
ty above  mentioned  is,  to  make  a  perpendicular  in- 
cision tour  inches  under  the  third  vertebra'  of  the 

oins.over  the  paunch  or  stomach,  and  to  introduce 
the  arm.  in  order  to  discover  the  part  affected,  the 
beast  being  kept,  if  possible,  in  an  erect  position, 
by  the  help  of  proper  assistance.  In  order  to  re- 
move the  stoppage  of  the  stomach  occasioned  by 
the  iriit-tie,  and  to  carry  otf  the  fever,  one  ounce  of 
senna,  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  four 
dunces  of  Glauber's  salts,  infused  in  two  pints  of 
boiling  water,  are  given,  with  the  addition  of  half  a 
pound  or  pint  of  salad  oil,  the  whole  being  worked 
off  with  gruel,  in  which  mallows  and  alder  bark 
have  been  infused. 

4.  Scouring,  or  Looseness,  is  generally  the  first 
malad}'  that  attacks  calves;  it  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
lirel}'  occasioned  b}'  the  inattention  of  the  persons 
to  whose  care  the  sucklings  are  committed;  and 
who  often  put  them  too  soon  lo  suck,  allowing  them! 
to  remain  longer  at  the  teat  than  is  proper:  too  fre- 
quent change  of  milk  will  likewise  produce  this 
(iisease.  As  soon  as  the  looseness  is  discovered,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  stint  the  calf  in  its  diet, 
and  to  give  an  egg.  boiled  hard  and  chopped  small, 
li}'  drenching,  fasting;  the  use  of  which,  once  or 
twice,  is  asserted  in  most  cases  to  effect  a  cure. 
And  in  the  "Annals  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  xix.  a  cor- 
respondent recommends  a  mixture  of  pulverized 
chalk  and  wheat  meal,  made  into  balls  with  gin,  as 
a  medicine  which  may  be  administeied  with  safety. 

5.  The  Shoote  is  a  most  fatal  malady,  to  cahes, 
which  it  generally  attacks  a  few  days  after  birth. — 
The  usual  symptoms  are,  first,  a  colic  that  is  more 
or  less  violent,  and  is  frequently  very  severe  and 
dangerous,  especially  when  it  i» contagious.  This 
**<'lit'-  is  teriVii'>''tf»ft'  — ^  "^^ —  ..--w  ..t^i^.vo,  u^  ^  -^';- 
charge  taking  place  from  the  bowels;  though  this 
sometimes  proves  fatal  before  the  slioote  appears. 
Secondly,  a  loathing  and  refusing  of  food,  even 
jrevious  to  the  discharge,  which  decreases  and  in- 
creases according  to  the  duration  and  violence  of 
the  disorder.  Where  the  shoote  prevails,  the  cheap 
est,  and  perhaps  the  best  medicine  which  has  been 
generally  administered  by  experienced  breeders,  is 
eggs  and  flour,  properly  mixed  with  od,  melted  but 
ter  and  aniseed,  linseed,  or  similar  mucilaginous 
vegetables;  or,  simply,  milk  well  mulled  with  eg; 
may  be  given  to  the  distempered  animal. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  various  disorders,  of  which, 
however,  our  limits  allow  us  only  to  state  those  of 
most  frequent  occurrence;  hence,  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  briefly  remark,  that  it  may  be  easily  ascer 
laincd  whether  these  animals  are  in  health,  or  di- 
seased, by  their  agility  and  briskness;  the  clearness 
of  their  eyes,  which,  as  well  as  their  noses,  are  per- 
fectly diy;  by  the  sweetness  of  their  breath;  the 
coolness  of  their  feet;  regularity  of   perspiration 
the  fine  red   colour  of   their  skin;  soundness  and 
firmness  of  their  teeth;  and  by  the  uniform,  unbro 
ken  texture  of  their  wool. 

1.  minducss.  'I'his  affection  of  the  eye  is  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  in  too  moist 
or  loo  elevated  situations;  and  is  occasioned  by 
long  continued  fatiitui',  «hich  will  produce  it,  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  Scot 
land,  where  a  cure  is  sometimes  attempted  ("Agri- 
cultural Report  of  the  County  of  Perth,"  8vo  ed.,) 
by  opening  the  angular  vein  of  the  eye,  and  hold- 
ing the  aiiiiiiars  bead  in  an  inverted  position,  so 
that  some  drops  of  blood  may  fall  into  the  eye. 
This  moderates  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
of  that  part,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  iu- 


flamniatioii;  and  also  tlie  blood,  being  so  admitted 
into  the  creature's  eye,  will,  in  consequence  of  its 
mildness  and  warmth,  produce  emollient  effects, 
which  likewise  contribute  to  promote  a  cure.  This 
operation  comfiletely  removes  the  white  specks  on 
the  eye,  aiid  restores  the  sight;  though  some  for  this 
purpose  pulverize  a  sinalf  quantity  of  glass,  and 
blow  it  into  the  eye  by  means  of  a  quill,  open  at 
both  ends,  which,  by  its  friction,  wears  off  such 
specks  or  scales.  "But  the  enjoyment  of  ease  will 
infallibly  cure  them  in  a  space  of  time  proportion- 
ed to  the  fatigue  they  underwent  before."' 

2.  The  Dluud  is  a  fatal  malady  to  sheep,  vvliich 
often  die  suddenly  in  consequence  of  it:  in  less  vio- 
lent attacks  the  symptoms  are,  panting  and  heaving 
of  the  flanks,  and  standing  still.  It  is  produced  by 
feeding  on  too  succulent  or  moist  pastures.  The 
most  etfectual  remedy  is  bit.  ding;  after  which  the 
animal  should  be  turned  into  a  dry  pasture,  and  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  and  nitre,  with  bran,  may 
be  given  to  it. 

S.  Dunt.  This  disease  is  variously  known  by 
the  names  of  staggers,  giddy,  vertigo,  turn,  sturdy, 
and  bladder  on  the  brain.  It  is  occasioned  by  a 
vesicular  collection  of  water  in  the  head  between 
the  dura  and  pia  muter,  and  uniformly  produces  a 
continual  giddiness.  The  violently  pulling  of  sheep 
by  the  eai'c-,  which  are  afterwards  cut  off,  is  said  to 
lave  effected  a  cure:  but  the  most  frequent  reme- 
dy is  that  of  trepanning;  a  hazardous  operation, 
which  can  only  prove  successful  in  the  hands  of 
kilful  persons.  In  Saxony,  several  of  the  sheep- 
owners  keep  their  lambs  in  the  folds  during  their 
first  year;  having  remarked,  that  such  as  are  kept 
from  the  fields  during  that  time,  are  very  rarely  at- 
tacked with  this  disorder.  In  Prussia,  M.  Lastey- 
rie  states,  that  he  had  been  assured,  by  many  agri- 
culturists, they  had  secured  their  flocks  from  the 
turn,  by  fastening  a  linen  cloth  covered  with  pitch 
on  the  hejds  of  the  lambs,  previously  to  conducting 
them  intoft'ie  fi-^lds.  This  kind  of  cap,  they  main- 
tain, prevPsH-**  tKo_ltit»»^' — ■ — '• —  '^f  tl^.^  Mj^M-m  wrliij.]^ 
the  l!ic-  itcpusi'.  in' the  fronUl  sinus,  duiing  the  fur- 
liest  youth  of  the  animals.  A  fact  so  important  as 
this,  certainly  deserves  to  be  positively  ascertained; 
we  have,  therefore,  stated  it  for  the  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

4.  The  Fte  is  a  diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  that  at- 
tacks sheep  which  suddenly  come  to  full  feed,  after 
having  been  stinted  with  food;  though  it  is  sometimes 
caused  by  their  eating  the  plant  known  by  the  names 
of  may-weed,  mathen,  or  fetid  chamomile,  {Anthe- 
mis  colula  of  Linnaeus.)  In  general,  the  flux  is  not 
attended  with  any  dangerous  consequences,  and 
usually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in 
dry  weather.  Should  it,  however,  continue  longer 
than  a  week,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  some 
well-dried,  sweet  hay,  and  a  decoction  of  clover 
flowers,  with  the  addition  of  a  httle  barley  meal — 
allowing  them  neither  any  salt,  nor  to  feed  on  any 
saline  plants  near  the  coast.  But  it  is  evidently  the 
farmer's  interest  to  give  these  useful  animals  a  re- 
gular supply  of  food,  as  the  weakness  occasioned 
by  the  flux  must  necessarily  reduce  their  condi- 
tion. 

5.  The  Fhj.  This  disorder  is  chiefly  confined  to 
sheep  that  are  continually  exposed  in  hot  seasons, 
particularly  in  enclosed  woody  districts.  The  in- 
sects from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name,  live 
among  the  wool,  where  they  materially  prevent 
sheep  from  thriving,  from  the  severity  with  which 
they  bite.  Hence  various  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested, most  of  which,  however,  are  in  some  degree 
injurious  to  the  wool.  Flour  of  sulphur,  mixed  up 
with  butter,  lard,  or  other  unctuous  substances,  and 
rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  have  been  found  least 
hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  wool;  and  the  remedy, 
suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  the  scab  in  sheep, 

•Hogg's  "Shepherd's  Guide,"  p.  118—1807. 
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may  be  applied  in  the  present  case.  VV  hen,  how- 
ever, maggots  are  formed,  they  should  be  carefully 
scraped  iVora  the  wound,  to  which  turpentine  and 
brandy,  mixtd  together,  may  be  applied.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall ("Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  ) 
directs  such  mangots  to  be  picked  out  with  a  knife, 
or  otherwise  removed,  without  breaking  the  coat, 
when  a  quantity  of  white  lead  is  to  be  scraped 
among  the  wool,  which  being  agitated,  the  powder 
is  carried  evenly  down  to  the  sore.  But  due  atten- 
tion must  be  given,  that  too  much  ceruse  be  not 
applied,  as  it  will  discolour  the  wool;  while  a  small 
quantity  prevents  any  farther  injury  from  the  mag- 
gots remaining  amona  it,  as  it  drives  them  away 
from  the  wound,  the  healing  of  which  it  promotes 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Preist,  an  intelligent  che- 
mist of  Norwich,  has  prepared  a  cheap  liquid,  that 
not  only  cures  where  the  fly  has  already  struck,  but 
also  prevents  its  future  attacks.  It  has  been  very 
extensively  and  successfully  used  by  the  Norfolk 
sheep- farmers. 

6.  The  Foot-halt,  as  its  name  announces,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  feet  of  sheep.  It  is  occasioned  by  an  in- 
sect resembling  a  worm,  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  inches  long.  It  is  indicated  by  lameness,  which 
often  increases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  grazing  From  pain  and  want  of  food 
the  sheep  languishes,  till  at  length  it  falls  a  victim 
to  the  disorder,  unless  the  worm  be  opportunely  ex- 
tracted. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  sheep  is  observed  to  limp, 
the  lame  foot  ought  to  be  examined  between  the 
close  of  the  claws,  where  the  skin  is  found  perforat- 
ed, through  which  the  worm  has  worked  its  passage 
upwards,  between  the  external  membranes  and  the 
bone.  In  order  to  extract  the  insect,  it  will  be  sulli- 
cient  to  move  the  claws  in  contrary  directions,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  till  the  worm  gradually  makes 
its  way  to  the  surtace.  This  .simple  expedient  is 
far  preferable  to  the  operation  of  drawing  out  the 
insect,  as  in  the  last  case  there  is  always  danger  of 
;fj.  ).__i-i-_ -«■, — »  iv-Mu^  i,.  the  te?  of  the  sheep. 
the  value  of  which  will  thus  be  materially  mjureti. 
As  the  foot  halt  occurs  more  frequently  in  wet  than 
iu  dry  seasons,  and  generally  in  the  spring  and  fall 
but  rarely  in  summer  and  winter,  it  may  be  prevent 
ed.  in  most  cases,  by  pasturing  shr  ep  in  dry  and 
healthy  grounds,  rather  than  in  luw  meadows  or 
marshy  soils.  (To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  EVIPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  BREED 
OF  HORNED  CATTLE  BY  IMPORTATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  194  ) 
SHEEP  WITHOUT  HORNS. 

Dishley,  or  JVew  Leicester  Breed. 

Specific  characters.— Heads  clean,  straight,  and 
broad;  "bodies  round,  or  barrel-shaped;  eyes  fine  and 
lively;  bones  fine  and  small;  pelts  thin;  wool  long 
and  fine,  well  calculated  for  combing,  and  weighuig. 
upon  an  average,  eight  pounds  per  fleece,  when  kill- 
ed at  two  years  old.  Fatten  kindly  and  early,  being 
admirably  calculated  for  the  market,  thriving  on  pas- 
tures that  will  scarcely  keep  other  sheep,  and  re- 
quiring less  food  than  "others.  Tolerably  hardy  and 
vigorous. 

The  Dishley  sheep  are  found  chiefly  in  Leicester- 
shire and  the  neighbouring  counties,  whence  this 
breed  is  gradually  dispersing  through  the  kingdom. 

Lincolnshire. 
Specific  charactern.— Faces  white;  bones  large;  legs 
white,  "thick,  and  rousrh;  carcases  long,  thin,  and 
weak;  wool  fine  and  long,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inch- 
es, weighing  per  fleece,  when  killed  at  three  years, 
an  average  of  about  eleven  pounds.  Flesh  coarse 
o-rained.  Slow  feeders,  calculated  only  for  the  rich 
est  pastures.    Constitutioiib  tender.    As  its  name 


implies,  this  breed  occurs  principally  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  other  rich  grazing  districts. 

VARIETY  I. 

Teeswater  Breed. 

Specific  characters.— Bones  finer;  legs  longer;  car- 
case more  heavy  and  firm;  back  and  sides  wider 
than  in  the  original  breed;  wool  not  so  long  as  that 
of  the  preceding  sort,  weighing  about  nine  poun  ' 
per  ileece,  when  killed  at  two  years  o!d.  Flesh  finer 
grained,  and  falter  than  the  parent  stock.  Females 
singularly  prolific,  iienerally  producing  two,  and  of 
ten  three  lambs,  each.  Constitution  weak.  Slow 
feeders,  suited  only  for  the  finest  pastures,  conse 
quently  less  profitable  than  the  smaller  sized,  but 
qiucker  feeding  sorts  of  sheep.  Capable  of  great 
improvement,  by  crossing  with  New  Leicester,  or 
Dishley  rams. 

This  race  is  bred  chiefly  in  the  extensive,  fertde, 
sheltered,  and  enclosed  tracts  of  pasture  watered  by 
the  river  Tees,  in  Yorkshire. 

VARIETY  II. 

Cotm-old,  or  Improved  Gloucester  Breed. 
Specific  characters.— In  most  respects  resembling 
the  parent  breed,  but  superior.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  Gloucestershire.  The  wool  is  not  so  long 
as  that  of  the  original  sort.  The  mutton  is  fine 
rained  and  full  sized,  and  the  breed  is  capable  of 
great  improvement  by  proper  crossing. 

Dartmoor,  or  Devonshire  JVatts. 
Specific  charatters.—Faces  and  legs  white;  necks 
thick;  bones  large;  backs  narrow,  but  back  bone 
high;  sides  good. 

This  race  is  principally  confined  to  the  moor,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  whence  the  shee|>  derive  their 
name  The  wool  is  long,  weighing  upon  an  aver 
age  nine  pounds,  when  killed  at  two  years  and  a 
half  This  breed  improves  materially  by  crossing 
with  the  Dishley  breed. 

Herefordshire,  or  Ryelands. 

Sn^''ifi"  -'-""n^tMEc — Foi^oo  and  legs  white;  si» ' 
small;  carcase  well  shaped;  wool  very  Tine  anu  short, 
growing  close  to  their  eyes,  and  weighing,  when 
killed  at  four  years  and  a  half,  upon  an  average,  two 
pounds  per  fleece.     Patient  of  hunger.     Flesh  fine 
grained      Constitution  tender,  so  as  to  require  to  be 
sheltered  in  winter.    Very  profitable,  no  breed  beint;: 
supposed  capable  of  subsisting  on  so  small  a  quanti- 
ty of  pasture  as  this  sort  requires. 
South  Down. 
Specific  characters.— Faces  and  legs  grey;  bones 
fine;  neck  long  and  small;  low  before;  shoulder  hi^^h, 
light  in  the  fore  quarter;  sides  broad;  loin  tolerably 
good;  back  bone  rather  too  high;   thigh  full,  and 
twist  good;  wool  very  fine  and  short,  (the  staple  be- 
ing from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,)  weighing  an 
average  of  two  pounds  and  a  half  per  fleece,  when 
killed  at  two  years  old.     Flesh  fine  grained,  and  ol 
excellent  flavour.    Quick  feeders.    Constitution  har- 
dy and  vigorous.     Capable  of  great  improvement 
The  South  Down  sheep  are  principally  bred  on  the 
dry,  chalky  downs  of  Sussex,  whence  this  valuable 
breed  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  various  dis- 
tricts. 

SWINE. 

Berkshire  Breed. 

Specific  characters,  ^-c— Colour  reddish,  with 
brown  or  black  spots;  sides  very  broad;  short  logs; 
ears  large,  and  pendant  over  the  eyes;  body  thick, 
close,  and  well  made.  Kindly  disposed  to  fatten, 
and  attaining  a  large  size,  but  can  be  kept  only  where 
a  large  and  constant  supply  of  food  can  be  procun-d, 
otherwise  they  will  dwindle  away,  and  yield  no  pro- 
fit.    Flesh  fine. 

Chinese,  or  Black- Breed. 

Specific  characters,  ^■c— Colour  mostly  black, 
though'  sometimes  white,  tawny  or   reddish,  and 


brown;  size  small;  neck  thick;  legs  short;  body  thick, 
close,  and  well  made.  One  of  the  most  profitable 
sorts  in  this  island;  flesh  delicate;  fatten  kindly  on 
very  indifferent  food;  but  very  mischievous  if  not 
well  ringed. 

Gloucester. 
Specific  characters,  ^c. — Colour  white;  size  large; 
legs  long,  having  two  wattles  or  dugs  pendant  from 


the  throat;  carcase  long  and  thin;  skin  thinner 
than  that  of  the  Berkshire  sort;  ill  formed.  A  very 
unprofitable  sort;  found  chiefly  in  Gloucestershire, 
Shropshire,  and  West  Devon;  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  only  breed  in  Britain.  Do  not  fat- 
ten so  well,  or  so  kindly,  as  the  Berkshire  breed. 
Hampshire. 

Specific  characters, S,-c. — Colour  chiefly  white;  neck 
and  carcase  long;  body  not  so  well  formed  as  the 
Berkshire  pigs;  size  large.  Fatten  kindly,  and  to  a 
very  great  size  and  weighi. 

Highland,  or  Irish  Breed. 

Specific  characters,  ^c. — Size  small;  bristles  erect; 
ill  shaped.  Thrive  very  badly;  prevailing  chiefly  in 
the  Highlands. 

JVorlh/imptoii  Breed 

Specific  characters,  S,-c  —Colour  white;  legs  very 
short;  ears  enormously  large,  often  sweeping 


the 


often 
ground;  size  large.  Fatten  to  a  large  size,  but  not 
very  kindly;  reared  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
tliiimpton. 

The  Shropshire  Breed  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Northampton  race,  to  whose  characteristics  it 
bears  a  great  resemblance.  The  Shropshire  swine 
fatten  to  a  large  size,  but  are  not  so  kindly  disposed 
as  the  Berkshire. 

TTie  Rudgwick  Breed. 

Is  a  peculiar  sort  of  swine,  reared  at  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Surry  «nd  Sus- 
sex. These  swine  are  very  valuable,  as  they  fatten 
kindly  and  to  a  vast  size,  weighing,  at  two  years, 
twice  or  thrice  the  weight  of  other  swine  at  that  age. 

i^^imig*-/n?7*//   Breed. 

The  colour  of  this  breed  is  various;  its  size  small, 
but  well  proportioned.  They  are  hardy;  and  fatten 
to  a  great  weight. 

Large,  Spotted  Wnohurn  Breed. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  introduced  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford;  its  size  is  large,  and  colour  various. 
These  swine  are  well  formed,  very  prolific,  hardy, 
kindly  disposed  to  fatten,  attaining  nearly  twice  the 
size  and  weight  of  other  hogs  within  the  same  given 
period  of  time. 

COTTON. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — My  recent  speculations  on  the  Cotton  Mar- 
ket, and  observations  on  the  conduct  of  those  prints 
that  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  delusive  speculation, 
are  before  your  readers.  Those  who  imagined  there 
would  scarce  be  "a  Bale"  at  Christmas  in  Liver- 
pool, will  find  upwards  of  400,000,  at  least,  if  any 
dependance  is  to  be  placed  on  accounts  from  Liver- 
pool to  '23d  June  and  7th  July,  and  opinions  at  N. 
York,  given  on  the  8th  August,  all  arising  from  ac- 
tual dociuiLMits  and  from  which  I  have  drawn  the 
annexed  tables  "From  Egypt"  said  the  profound 
Editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  "no  fears  are  to  be 
entertained;"  however  the  progress  of  Egyptian  Im- 
ports, fiom  1100  to  '2 1000,  and  thence  to  60  or  70,000 
in  3  years,  although  it  has  fallen  short  of  what  was 
promised,  would  seem  to  speak  otherwise. 

It  would,  after  Niles'  Register,*  (August  G,p.  361) 


'  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  Mr. 
N's  authority  for  the  100,000  bales  produced  in  the 
valley  of  Seres,  in  Macedonia.  Seres  is,  1  think,  in 
Asia:  and  tliere  1  believe,  U'.^nville  seems  to  think  the 
ancieiiis  grew  cotton,  but  called  it  silk.  I  write  from 
oiemory,  and  may  not  be  correct. 
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had  taken  up  the  subject  in  so  ahle  a  manner,  be 
useless  to  add  another  word  on  the  matter.  Indeed, 
barrins;  some  extraordinary  incident,  the  rcsuh  ol 
the  shipments  to  Liverpool  on  U.  S.  account,  «ill 
speak  vohmies,  for,  to  the  400,000  expected  and 
reasonably  expected  to  be  the  stock  on  1st  January 
lSi26,  there  is  a  large  growing  crop,  such  a  crop  as 
has  rarely  been  Seen. 

I  am,  &.C. 

AMPHICON. 
S.  Carolina,  Sept.  1,  1825. 

Import  of  Cotton  into  Liverpool,  in 

frherefrom.          I8-'2.  18J3.            1824.            1825. 

U.  States,       290,850  409,721  254,731 

Brazils,     -      135,405  137,738  136,139  • 

E.  Indies,     -      1,999  7,915       14.1li3 

W.  Indies,   -    25,031  21,780       20,771  — -. 

Egypt,     -     -  :::::::::::  1,173       21,739  ■ 


Total,    -    453,285     573,317     447,543     ::::::: 

Into  the  whole  Kingdom. 

All  places,      532,722     668,470     540,574    865,000 

Slock  in  Liverpool  at  the  close  of 

1825. 


Where  from. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

U.  Stales, 

86,400 

186,200 

61,750 

Brazils, 

42,500 

53,100 

34,800 

W.  Indies, 

-     5,600 

6.570 

5,050 

E.  Indies, 

-    18,500 

15.130 

14,200 
8,200 

Egyptian, 

Total, 


153,600     561,000     124,000      :::::::::.: 
In  all  the  ports. 
All  places,     286,400     383,860     255,360    430,000 
Import  of  U.  States  Cotton. 

1823  409,721 

1824  254,721 


Deficiency,     -      -      155,000 

Stock  of  U.  Slates  Cotton. 

1823  186,200 

1824  61,750 

Difference,    -     -    -   124,450 

linpmt  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain,  till  th  c  23d  June 
in,     18-25  and   1824. 
Liverpool,       323,771       241,915 
London,  &c.     60,591         41,502 


:::::::::::::       286,417 
More  in  1825,    :::::::::::::         97,J45 

384,362      384,362 

Imports  made,  and  expected  to  be  made,  into  all  tim 
Ports  to  the  23rf  June,  and  3 1st  Dec.  1»25, 


U.  States,  imported. 

202,000 

expected. 

138,000 

340,000 

Brazils,      imported. 

90,000 

expected. 

45,000 

135,000 

E.  Indies,   imported. 

36,000 

expected. 

24.000 

60,000 

Egypt,  &c.  imported. 

56,000 

expected. 

44,000 

100,000 

625,000 

Stock,  1st  Jan.  1825. 

235,500 

860,500 

Consumption, 

635.000 

Exportation, 

35,000 

670,000 

Stock,  tst  Jan.  1826.  190,500 

Liverpool  accounts  of  the  23d  June,  state  that  the 
tJ.  States  import,  was  only  expected  to  be  hi  the 
whole  kingdom,     -     -     .     -    .    340,000 


The  N.  York  papers  of  the  8th  of  August,  state  it 
will  be, 560,000 

Leaving  a  difference  of     -      -     220,000 
to  which  we  may  add  the  above,   190,000 

and  thus  make  the  stock  1st  Jan. 

1826,     -------  410,000 

.Another  statement, 
Imported,  see  the  lirst  statement,  865,000 

Stock  Isl  Jan.  1825,  235,000  1,100,000 

Consumption,    -----   635,000 
Export  (which  to  23d  June,  did 

not  exceed  6000,)     -     -     -     35,000      670,000 

Stock  1st  Jan.  1820,     ----..  430,000 

Comparative  State, 

1st  Jan.  1826,    --------  430,500 

iMore  in  Jan.  1826,  than  Jan.   1823  143,600 

Jan.    1824  50,140 

Jan.  1825  194,634 

N.  York  Ameriean,  8th  August,  "the  apprelien- 
sions  of  the  cotton  holders  have  been  realized  by  a 
farther  fall  m  price.  As  to  future  prices,  much  will 
depend  on  the  quantity,  gone  and  to  go,  that  the  ex- 
port will  exceed  500,000  is  pretty  well  ascertained, 
perhaps  60,000." 

The  N.  Orleans,  &c.  export  will  equal  250,000. 
Speculators  calculated  in  February,  the  import 
would  be  280,000,  others  went  as  tar  340,000. 

The  statements  are  made  trom  a  letter  from  Li- 
verpool, dated  23d  June,  and  pubhshed  in  all  the 
papers. 


old,  and  slaughtered  her  on  the  1st  January.  Con- 
sidering her  keep,  1  think  her  the  most  uncommonly 
fine  beef  I  ever  saw — she  weighed  as  ibllows: 

Nett,  four  quarters, 760  lbs. 

Rough  talloiv,  exclusive  of  suet,      140  " 

Hide, 81   " 

Head  and  tongue,       42   " 

1023  lbs. 


Baltimore,  Sept.  3,  1825. 


JOHN  RUSK. 


1  hereby  certify,  that  I  had  the  care  of  Mr.  Hen 
ry  Thon.pson's  Alderney  cow  ever  since  last  fall, 
(when  she  went  dry)  until  she  was  killed  by  Mr.  J. 
Rusk,  during  which  i)eriod  she  had  no  food  what- 
ever but  hay  and  grass,  nor  did  I  ever  know  her  to 
be  fed  with  grain  or  roots  of  any  kind. 

THOaUS  JOHNSTON. 

Bdtimwe  county,  Srd.  Sept.  1825. 

A  heifer  calf  from  the  above  cow,  by  an  Alderncjr 
bull,  was  sold  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  by  hitm 
taken  to  the  state  of  New  York. 


ALDERNEY  COW. 

vE.  J.  S.  Skinner,  Baltimore,  Sth  Sept.  1825 

'Sir. — A  pretty  general  opinion  having  prevailed 
that  Alderney  cattle  are  not  quick  feeders,  nor  of  a 
size  to  be  an  object  tor  graziers  or  victuallers,  and  a 
decided  instance  to  the  contrary  having  occurred 
with  me,  1  deem  the  result  not  unworlliy  a  place  in 
your  valuable  journal. 

Vou  may  recollect  I  became  possessed  of  one  of 
the  Alderney  cows,  imported  by  Mr.  James  Creigh- 
ton  in  IS  19,  she  proied  a  superior  mother,  and  lor 
a  few  mouths  alter  calving  would  give  IS  quarts  per 
day  ol  tiib  richest  milk  I  ever  saw,  she  was  also  the 
most  docile,  good  tempered  cow  1  e»er  knew,  and 
always  looked  well  on  common  food.  Last  tall  she 
was  permitted  to  go  dry  Irom  a  belief  of  her  being 
in  call,  and  received  no  other  food  whatever  all  win- 
ter than  hay;  but  in  the  spring  symptoms  were  dis- 
covered ol  her  having  ceased  to  breed,  ^which  prov- 
ed to  be  the  fact.)  and  in  May  last,  she  was  put  up- 
on common  pasture  with  some  young  cattle,  and 
never  had  a  Iced  of  grain,  but  fattened  so  rapidly  as 
to  surprise  ail  who  saw  her;  and  a  few  days  since  1 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  John  Rusk,  (one  of  our  most 
extensive  victuallers,)  to  call  and  e.\amine  her,  when 
he  assured  me  she  was  uncommonly  fat;  and  made 
an  otler  fur  her  which  I  accepted.  The  result  of 
her  weight  and  description  of  food  given  is  stated  in 
the  annexed  certilicates.  The  beef  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  close  grained  and  of  excellent  quality.  As 
this  breed  of  cattle  have  somewhere  been  called  un- 
thrifty and  dwurjish,  I  hope  my  statement  will  tend 
to  dissipate  such  a  mistaken  idea,  and  conlirm  the 
favourable  impressions  of  those  who  continue  to  re- 
pose conlideiice  in  them,  for  in  spite  of  prejuuice 
they  are  preserved  pure  in  Baltimore  county. 
Yours,  respecllully, 

HENRY  THOMPSON. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  I  purcb.ised  a  few  days  since 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson's  Alderney  cow,  nine  years 


WHITE  FLINT  ^^^^EAT— AGAIN. 

[By  the  following,  as  well  as  former  favours  of 
our  correspondents,  the  subscribers  to  this  journal 
will  see  our  anxiety  and  labour  to  collect  the  best 
information  for  their  use,  on  the  leading  objects  of 
their  pursuit.] 

Dear  Sip.,  Talhol,  Sept.  eth,  1825. 

You  some  time  since  asked  me  ivhat  our  farmers 
thought  of  the  white  flint  wheat,  and  I  have  inquir- 
ed of  several  who  sowed  small  parcels  of  it.  The 
general  opinion  is  ccrtainlj'  favourable.  It  is  a  vi- 
gorous growing  wheat,  with  a  very  strong,  harsh 
straw.  A  gentleman  of  Virginia  has  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  fine  sample  of  the  Lawlcr.  I 
thought  so  too,  from  the  appearance  of  tha  srain. 
But  it  is  a  better  yielding  wheat  in  rich  and  fresh 
manured  lands;  does  not  throw  so  much  into  straw, 
and  ripens  earlier — indeed,  a  fraction  earlier  than 
our  favourite  white  wheat.  With  regard  to  the 
hcssian  fly,  of  Us  resistance  or  non-resistance,  I  can 
give  you  but  one  authentic  instance.  It  was  sowed 
on  thin  ground,  manured  and  well  prepared,  under 
like  circumstwices,  and  alongside  of  a  parcel  hav- 
ing all  the  characteristics  of  red  chaff  bearded,  ex- 
cept the  difference  of  a  white  grain.  Early  in  May 
both  parcels  were  full  of  lly.  The  white  flint  un- 
dershot and  very  much  recovered,  the  other  was 
very  much  injured.  Both  parcels  were  alike 
subjected  to  the  tremendous  storm  of  the  4th  of 
June.  The  red  was  beat  down,  so  as  to  render 
the  saving  of  what  the  fly  had  left  extremely  difii- 
cult;  the  (lint  .stood  up  better  than  any  other  kind 
in  the  neighbourhood — and  in  this  experiment  the 
yield  has  been  nearly  double  of  the  red.  Anotlier 
gentleman  sowed  I  i  bushels  on  corn  ground,  and 
surrounded  by  white  whe;.t.  The  fly  did  not  at- 
tack either  materially;  they  ripened  nearly  together, 
and  if  any  difterence  in  crop  to  the  eye,  it  was  ra- 
ther in  favour  of  the  white;  soil  v  ry  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  white  wheat — yield  of  the  white  flint 
from  the  li  bushels,  29.  I  hear  that  a  gentleman 
in  the  county  who  sowed  30  bushels  of  it,  is  so  much 
pleased  with  ii,  that  he  keejis  what  he  made,  and 
is  purchasing  more  for  seed. 

One  gentleman,  \vho  sowed  it  late  in  October, 
had  it  to  ripen  otf  later,  and  to  rust —and  this  is  the 
only  adverse  opinion  I  have  heard  of  here.  The 
samples  sent  us  \vere  very  mixed;  and  one  barrel,  I 
believe  direct  from  Albany,  turned  out  to  be  whol- 
ly red  chaff 

Very  respectfully,  yourobed't  serv't, 

TENCH  TILyUMAN 
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[Sept.  16,  1S25. 


ANTIDOTE  TO  THE  WEVIL. 
Mr.  Sbikner,  Ballimore,  Sept.  lOrft,  1S25. 

During  the  life  time  of  my  worthy  frieml,  tlip  late 
Philip  Tliomas,  esq.  of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  he 
communicateil  to  me  that  any  species  of  crawfish 
when  in  a  putrid  state,  was  an  antidote  to  the  mis- 
chievous and  destructive  insect,  the  wevil.  A  few 
crabs  in  a  putrid  state,  I  conjecture  would  have  the 
same  effect — they  being  put  in  different  situations 
on  the  floor  of  a  barn  or  warehouse,  in  a  short  time 
the  wevil  will  disappear. 

I  have  never  made  any  experiment  myself 
With  great  respect. 

Your  most  obdt.  servant, 
HENRY  ALEXANDER. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

JVttshingion  county,  Penn.  Sept.  8,  1S25. 
J.  S.  Sktnner,  es^. 

Dear  Sir. — The  summer  just  ended  has  been  the 
warmest  we  have  experienced  for  many  years.  The 
mercury  has  been  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  ten  times  above 
00  deg.  On  the  lOtli  July,  it  rose  to  95  deg.  The 
medium  temperature  of  June  was  84  3- 10  deg. — Ju- 
ly, 83  deg.— August,  82  7-10  deg. 

Althouiih  the  heat  has  been  so  excessive,  we  were 
highly  favoured  with  refreshing  rains  and  almost 
universal  heahh.  Rain  fell  on  32  days  during  the 
last  3  months  to  the  depth  of  12  6-10  inches. 

Crops. — Wheat  unusually  tine;  rye,  good;  oats, 
a  middling  crop;  grass,  good;  corn,  very  abundant; 
roots  and  vegetables,  abundant;  apples,  under  half 
a  crop;  peaches,  none. 


1 0  yds. 

10 

10 
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WILD  RICE. 

Mr.  Darby,  the  geograplier,  says,  the  most  valua- 
able  vegetable  production  of  Michigan  and  North 
West  territories,  is  the  wild  rice,  (ziiania  eiqmlica.) 
It  grows  abundantly  in  the  marshes,  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers  of  these  territories,  and  exists  upon  other 
streams  and  lakes  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  from 
Louisiana  to  the  arctic  circle.  It  vegetates  spon- 
taneously; the  appearance  is  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  wheat,  and  the  grain  is  sweet  and  nutritious 
A  western  writer  describes  it  as  "growing  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  water,  where  the  water  is 
from  one  to  seven  feet  deep,  the  Ualk  resembling 
the  reed-cane  of  Kentucky,and  the  tranches  those  of 
oats."  Some  Indian  tribes  live  aimjst  entirely  upon 
this  vegetable.  In  the  narrative  cf  Major  Long's 
Expedition  to  the  source  of  St.  Peter's  river,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Chippewas  chiefly  subsist  upon  the 
w  ild  rice,  and  the  manner  in  w  hich  they  obtain  it  is 
thus  described:  "They  go  in  canoes,  tivo  men  in 
each  canoe,  armed  with  long  poles,  iiito  the  rivers 
or  lakes  where  it  grows;  one  of  the  men  with  his 
pole  turns  down  into  the  canoe  the  plant  from 
one  side,  and  the  other  threshes  it  until  all  the  grain 
is  separated  from  the  stem.  The  same  operation  is 
performed  on  the  other  side — alter  which  they  re- 
move the  canoe  to  another  place,  and  continue  un- 
til they  have  obtained  a  supply.  They  often  collect 
with  ease  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  day."  The 
grain  is  subsequently  dried,  trampled  under  feet  to 
eparate  the  hull,  and  winnowed  by  stirring  it  in 
wooden  platters  exposed  to  a  gentle  wind. 


at  its  cattle   show,  exhibition,  &c..  to  be   held  in 
May  or  Juno   next;  the  amount  of  premiums   re- 
spectively, will  be  published  hereafter. 
For  the  best  piece  of  broadcloth,  not  less 

than 

For  the  best  do.  narrow  do 

Best  do.  cassimere, 

Best  do.  cassinet, 

Best  do.  flannel, 

Best  do.  blanketing,  or  pair  of  blankets 
Best  coverlet. 

Best  piece  of  carpeting,  not  less  than 
Best  hearth  rug. 

Best  piece  lindsey,     .     .     .       do.     . 
Best  piece  flaxen  linen,  yard  wide,     . 
Best  piece  diaper     .     .     .     do.    .     . 
Best  piece  tow  linen,      .     .  do.      .     .     15 
Best  piece  hemp  linen,     .     do.    .     .       10 
Best  pair  knit  woollen  stockings. 
Best  pair  knit  flax  do. 

Best  pair  knit  gloves,  of  any  material. 
Best  strand  or  grass  hat  or  bonnet,  full  size. 
Best  willow  basket. 
The  society  intend  awarding  premiums  for  stock 
and  farming  utensils,  as  usual,  a  list  of  which  will 
be  made  out  and  published,  when  a  better  state  of 
the  treasury  is  ascertained.     The  object  in  publish- 
ing at  present,  is  with  a  view  to  give  timely  notice 
to  all  persons,  both  manufacturers  by  profession  and 
private  families      The  society,  therefore,  anticipate 
a  very  interesting  variety  of  domestic  goods  gene- 
rally. 

The  society  have  elected  Messrs.  John  McPher- 
son,  Richard  Potts,  George  Bacr,  Sebastian  Graff, 
and  Joseph  L.  Smith,  a  committee  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  are  as  follow:  "that  a  stand 
ing  committee  of  five  be  annually  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  examine  specimens  of  fruits  grown  in  the 
county,  and  make  report  of  the  specimens  exhibit 
ed,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  society." 

Mr.  R  Potts'  office  was  determined  upon  as  the 
place  of  deposit,  for  all  fruit  sent  for  the  inspection 
of  the  above  committee,  where  all  persons  having 
choice  fruits  of  any  kind,  are  hereby  invited  to  send 
them,  each  in  its  respective  season,  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  general  designs  of  the  societj'. 
JOHN  McPHKRSON,  Prest. 
Henry  Willis,  Sec'ry. 


HORTlCaii'SVIill. 


FREDERICK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Frederick  county  Agricultu 
ral  .Society,  held  at  Talbott's  city  hotel,  in  Frede- 
rick, on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  August,  1825— 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  do 
mestic  manufactures  in  Frederick  countv,  this  .soci 
ety  will  award  premiums,  for  the  following  articles. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 
By  J\L:  Bnin-Chappids,  of  Vevey. 

(Translated  for  tlie  American  Farmer,  from  late  num- 
bers of  the  "Bulletin  des  Sciences.") 
{Conchuled  from  p.  19".) 
.ARTICLE    IV. 

Of  the  removal  and  cliange  of  Earth. 
Some  vine-dressers,  even  at  Vaux.  remove  the 
earth  only  every  two  or  three  years.  This  method  is 
pernicious,  for  the  earth  settled  towards  the  bottom, 
especially  in  vineyards  situated  on  a  declivity,  bu- 
ries the  lower  vines,  and,  on  the  contrary,  leaves 
those  at  the  top  part  uncovered.  Grapes  cannot 
ripen  on  vines  wliich  are  too  much  covered;  more- 
over, so  much  earth  being  put  against  the  walls, 
renders  them  liable  to  be  washed  in  very  rainy  wea- 
ther. 1  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  earth 
should  be  renewed  every  year,  during  dry  weather, 
and  before  the  vines  begin  to  shoot.  The  top  row 
of  the  vineyard,  that  which  is  next  to  the  wall, 
should  be  dug  out  before  the  earth  is  carried  to  it, 
and  if  that  p.irt  of  the  vineyard  requires  to  be  ma- 
nured, the  manure  must  be  applied  before  the  earth 
has  been  changed,  and  not  put  on  afterwards. 


covered,  is  dried  up  by  the  first  heats,  and  loses  its 
properties  without  any  benefit  to  the  vineyard. 

ARTICLE    V. 

On  the  first  Tillage. 
This  work  should  be  commenced  generally  af 
the  end  of  March,  or  at  least  in  April;  in  my  opinion 
it  should  not  be  done  until  the  vines  begin  to  shoot, 
particularly  in  vineyards  of  humid  soils.  Vineyards 
tilled  too  early,  do  not  thrive  like  those  which  are 
tilled  late;  the  cold  rains  uhich  fall  generally  in 
this  season,  harden  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made:  if  the  vineyards  are  situat- 
ed on  a  declivity,  of  a  light  and  gravelly  soil,  they 
may  be  worked  early  without  receiving  any  injury, 
and  likewise  be  greatly  benefitted  by  it,  the  earth 
having  time  to  settle,  and  thus  preserve  the  humidi- 
ty which  protects  it  from  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  of  which  it  would  be  deprived  were  this  opera- 
tion performed  too  late,  and  in  dry  and  hot  weather. 
The  depth  in  working  them  depends  on  the  depth 
of  the  soil  of  the  vineyard,  which  varies  from  5  to 
10  and  12  inches  in  the  vineyards  around  Vevey. 
There  should  be  two  spadings  on  each  spot,  that 
the  vineyard  may  be  well  cuhivated.  By  the  first 
spading  the  earth  is  turned;  and  at  the  second,  the 
earth  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is 
taken  up.  that  all  may  be  of  an  equal  depth.  The 
method  of  digging  out  the  earth  should  not  at  all 
be  adopted.  They  who  do  not  turn  up  the  earth  at 
all,  do  still  more  injury — the  vineyard  is  filled 
much  sooner  with  pernicious  weeds,  and  becomes, 
thereby,  more  difficult  ^o  keep  clean  during  the 
year.  By  turning  over  the  earth,  a  great  part  of 
the  seeds  of  weeds  is  covered  up  sufficiently  deep 
to  prevent  them  from  springing  up  again.  If  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  dry  when  the  first  tillage  is 
given,  the  work  will  be  better.  To  do  this  work  to 
the  best  advantage,  too  many  large  spadings  should 
not  be  made,  particularh  in  vineyards  on  a  declivi- 
ty, where  the  earth  should  be  prevented  from  falling 
below,  as  much  as  possible.  Attention  should  be 
paid  not  to  work  them  when  the  earth  is  wet,  or 
when  there  is  any  appearance  of  rain;  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  extremely  pernicious.  A  vine- 
yard which  will  have  been  tilled  sufficiently  the 
first  time,  should  be  tilled  very  deep  the  second 
time,  when  dry,  and  immediately  after  the  digging. 
If  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the  vines 
will  only  vegetate  and  turn  yellow,  and  the  pro- 
ducewill  be  comparatively  inferior  to  those  which 
have  ^ecn  cultivated  well.  They  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  digging  too  late,  do  wrong.  A  vineyard 
which  is  left  too  long  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
found  generally  before  it  is  worked,  is  considerably 
retarded;  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  influence  which 
the  v^nal  sun  exercises  over  it,  and  of  the  benefit 
of  the  rains;  besides  the  growth  of  weeds  increases 
in  the  meantime,  which  injures  very  much  the  pros- 
perity of  the  grape.  Also,  in  doing  this  work  too 
late,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  badly  done. — 
The  fear  of  in  jnring  the  grapes  may  prevent  us  from 
turning  over  the  earth  as  it  should  be,  and  it  may 
be  ;'.dded,  that  whatever  precautions  are  taken,  some 
of  the  grapes  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  branches 
which  maj'  be  broken  off  will  not  the  less, in  this  case, 
also  diminish  the  crop,  and  deform  the  appearance 
ol  the  vines.  All  the  roots  which  are  not  suiiicient- 
ly  deep  should  be  cut  ofl",  and  not  pulled  up  as  many 
vine-dressers  are  accustomed  to  Jjo.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom at  Vevey,  to  prop  them,  in  giving  the  first  til- 
lage. In  this  c;tse,  the  digger  should  be  very  care- 
ful that  the  piops  which  he  puts  do«n,  should  not 
have  their  ends  decayed;  he  should  break  off  wiih 
his  hand  the  decayed  part,;»nd  put  down  the  prop 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  vine,  between  the  prongs. 
They  should  be  put  down  solidly,  by  gi\ ing  them 
some  blows  with  (he  head  of  the  sp.idi',  to  strike 
Ihem  down.     To  know  if  it  is  sufficier.tiv  solid,  take 


By 

acting  otherwise,  the  manure  not  being  snthciently '  it  by  the  top  and  draw  it  to  you;  if  it  springs  back 
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and  returns  to  its  pkioc,  it  is  a  C(;rt:iwi  iiuirk  tliat  il 
is  suHicirntly  deep.  On  lovol  vineyards,  the  props 
should  be  put  down  perpendicularly,  ami  in  vine- 
yards on  a  declivity,  they  .should  be  bcnl  upwards 
according  to  the  slope  of  the  earth. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

On  the  removal  if  the  earth  from  the  Roots. 
I  will  only  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  work, 
which  is  not  performed  in  the  vineyards  about  V  e- 
Tcy,  but  which  I  have  attended  to  for  many  years 
in  my  vmeyards,  and  which  I  see  with  [ileasure 
adopted  by  my  neishbonrs,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantaijes  which  result  from  it.  This  work  is  ne-' 
glected,  probably,  because  few  are  propagated,  not- 
withslandins  the  jrreat  number  of  vineyards.  The 
method  of  replantins;  the  vineyard  has  been  prefer 
red  to  propagation  by  slips — lor  as  soon  as  a  vinc- 
jard  is  decayed,  it  can  be  renewed  by  the  means 
of  cuttines.  This  method  possesses  many  advan- 
tages, especially  that  of  making  a  good  selection 
of  cuttings,  tvhich  conduces  easily  to  obtain,  in 
the  end,  a  better  produce.  Opening  the  earth 
around  the  roots  should  take  place  very  early. — 
This  work  is  performed  with  a  bnssoir,  (spade;) 
if  consists  in  opening  the  earth  about  the  bottom 
of  the  layers  set  the  preceding  years,  particularly 
those  of  the  last  year,  to  ascertain  if  they  have  sent 
forth  roots  too  near  the  surface  of  the  earth;  in  this 
case,  th  labourer  should  be  ver}'  carelul  to  cut 
them.  A\'hcn  this  work  is  done  early,  it  is  attended 
with  this  ailvantage,  that  the  sap  will  not  run 
through  the  roots  that  arc  cut  otT;  but  if  this  is  per- 
fornjed  late,  the  layer  becomes  necessarily  weaken- 
ed. You  shuiiUi,  likewise,  in  cleaning  the  roots, 
take  otf  tht,  liuds  where  there  are  too  niany,  which 
is  commonly  the  case;  you  can,  moreover,  elevate 
the  layer,  in  order  to  make  it  level  with  the  other 
vines. 

ARTICLE  Vir. 
Oh  strippina,  the  Leaves,  and  Tying. 
The  first  thing  that  should  be  observed  in  strip- 
ping, would  be  to  remove  all  the  useless  buds.  Thii 
work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are  seen, 
and  the  buds  are  six  inches  long.  The  method  of 
stripping  the  buds  early,  is  inlinitely  preferable  to 
that  which  most  vine-dressers  pursui  — which  is,  not 
to  commence  until  the  spurious  buds  have  grown  to 
the  injury  of  the  good  ones.  It  is  well  to  observe, 
that  when  this  work  is  [lerfornied  early,  some  of 
the  best  buds  are  liable  to  be  destroyed — but  this 
evil  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  great  advan- 
tages they  derive  from  the  sap  being  furnished 
more  abundantly,  which  makes  them  thrive.  When 
this  work  is  done  late,  the  sap  runs  more  freely, 
the  cuts  of  the  buds  being  larger  and  deeper  than 
when  it  is  done  early.  1  repeat  it,  that  stripping 
the  buds  in  time  is  attended  with  invaluable  advan- 
tages. Pruning  (or  stripping  the  buds,)  consists  in 
leaving  no  more  than  two  branches  on  each  horn 
(or  crook,)  unless  they  should  have  grapes.  This 
exception  is  only  applied  to  flourishing  vineyards: 
for  young  vineyards  should  only  have  two  branches 
on  each  horn.  Not  more  than  four  to  six  branches 
should  be  left  on  each  vine,  provided  there  be  no 
grapes.  This  thinning  should  not  take  place  until 
the  branches  are  tied  with  straw;  for  were  this  ope 
ration  done  sooner,  the  vineyard  would  be  conside- 
rably injured  by  storms,  frosts,  hail,  and  other  ac- 
cidents They  who  thin,  should  be  very  careful  in 
selecting  the  branches  which  they  wish  to  cut.  The 
one  which  is  outside  sliould  be  generally  left,  though 
it  should  not  have  any  fruit.  When  the  branches 
are  long  enough,  they  are  fastened  to  a  prop,  which 
is  called  tying,  or  binding.  When  the  grapes  are 
in  hlobsoiii,  is  the  time  to  be  selected  for  this  wcuk. 
riiey  who  tie  them  uj)  too  late,  ex|)erience  a  consi- 
derable loss  in  their  crop,  the  grapes  already  faded 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  fall  partially.     As  soon  as 


the  grapes  Lave  laded,  they  require  to  be  left  per- 'hiiuiy  by  bruising  the  grapes,  nolwilhslanding  every 
fectly  still.  When  they  arc  tied  before  they  bios-  attention  and  care.  In  ail  cases  this  should  be  donn 
som,  if  the  wood  is  long  enough,  they  are  not  much  in  drj'  weather,  if  you  wish  to  destroy  the  grass, 
injured,  if  it  is  not  in  plentiful  grape-j'ears,  nor  j  except  in  vineyards  of  a  flat  and  sandy  "soil,  and  ex- 
rainy  ones.     In  plentiful  years,  the  great  number  of  posed  to  the  drought,  h  hich  are  the  first  to  be  tilled 


branches  being  lied  to  props,  keep  the  grapes  shady 
and  fresh;  but  then  they  blossom  badly,  and  lose 
the  blossom  with  greater  diliiculty,  which  causes  a 
part  of  the  fruit  to  fall.  The  worms  destroy  the 
grapes  in  the  shade,  more  than  those  exposed  to  the 
sun.  In  cold  and  rainy  years,  you  should  not  be 
too  eager  to  bind  them,  but  wait  until  they  blossom. 
The  grapes  which  are  near  the  earth  and  more  ex 
posed  to  the  sun,  bloom  more  easily,  and  more 
quickly  lose  their  blossom;  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  vine  is  tied  before  it  blooms.  Every  thing 
that  prevents  and  retards  them  in  the  losing  their 
flowers,  should  he  carefully  avoided;  for,  if  the 
grape  keeps  its  blossom  a  long  time,  it  is  a  proof 
that  it  will  not  thrive.  It  is  best  to  observe  a  me- 
dium, which  consists  in  commencing  commonlj' 
when  the  grapes  begin  to  bloom;  but  then  you 
should  be  careful  not  to  perform  this  work  when 
the  vines  are  wet,  either  w ilh  dew  or  rain.  By  not 
attending  to  this  precaution,  a  great  part,  and  per- 
haps half  of  the  harvest,  may  be  lost;  especially  if 
it  is  a  delicate  kind,  such  as  the  Fciidaitt  Ronx. — 
Some  vine  dressers  strip  off  the  leaves  very  unsea- 
sonably, whilst,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  all  be 
preserved  as  much  as  possible.  To  strip  off  the 
leaves,  is  in  some  measure  to  kill  the  vine.  How- 
ever, in  rich  vineyards,  which  produce  a  great  deal 
of  wood  and  large  leaves,  and  where  the  grapes  de 
cay  before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  on  account  of 
great  humidity,  it  would  be  well  to  nip  off  some  of 
the  leaves,  particularly  those  which  surround  the 
central  ones.  There  are  small  leaves  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk,  which  should  always  be  nipped 
off,  in  order  that  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  may  remain 
fitted  to  the  branch  to  nourish  the  bud,  which  should 
be  cut  the  following  year.  Most  vine-dressers  make 
two  or  three  stories  to  the  prop  with  branches;  they 
tie  the  smallest  first,  the  middle  next,  and  the  larg- 
est last.  This  method  of  tying  the  vines,  prevents 
them  from  thriving;  the  small  branches  which  were 
tied  first,  are  all  the  year  under  the  shade  of  the 
large  ones — the  grapes  remain  green,  and  do  not 
thrive  as  well  as  the  largest,  and,  as  I  have  already- 
observed,  the  insects  being  thus  protected,  do  much 
more  injury.  The  |]roper  way  of  tying,  is  to  make 
one  lie  to  each  horn,  fixing  the  small  shoots  to  the 
larger  branch,  and  this  last  to  the  prop:  so  that  the 
number  of  lies  on  the  prop  will  not  exceed  four. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  to  throw  all  the 
grapes  outside  of  the  trellis,  by  which  means  they  are 
better  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Besides, 
the  topping  is  more  easily  performed,  insects  are  no 
longer  to  be  so  much  dreaded,  the  fruit  ripens  bet- 
ter and  acquires  a  better  flavour.  Care  should  be 
had,  not  to  tie  the  leaves  with  the  branches,  and 
still  less,  the  grapes,  which  is  but  too  often  done. 
The  branches  must  be  well  secured  to  the  trellis, 
and  not  too  near  to  their  extremities. 

ARTICLE  vin. 

Of  the  Second  Tilliig:e. 

Although  this  work  appears  of  little  importance, 
it  presents  likewise  its  advantages  and  deserves  at 


a  second  lime,  and,  if  possible,  when  the  earth  is  a 
little  moist.  In  those  vineyards  the  second  labour 
should  not  be  too  deep.  If  it  is  a  ft  season  no  risk 
is  incurred  by  working  them  when  the  vineyard  is 
in  blossom;  provided  the  labourer  lake  precautions 
not  to  touch  the  grapes,  especially  if  it  is  a  late  sea- 
son. The  earth  should  be  well  turned.  The  vines 
which  have  been  worked  badly  in  digging  should 
receive  the  second  tillage,  very  deep,  and  when  it  is 
dry.  He  who  gives  the  second  tillage,  should  keep 
all  his  earth  from  4  to  0  indies  in  depth.  Some 
vine-dressers  will  not  permit  their  vines  to  receive 
a  second  tillage  when  llie  earth  is  dry,  and  the  vine- 
yard is  in  blossom.  They  pretend  that  the  dust, 
which  is  made  in  working  them  a  second  time,  set- 
tles in  the  blossoms  and  makes  the  fruit  run.  1  was 
of  this  opinion  myself;  but,  after  having  examined 
the  thing  more  closr ly,  I  perceived  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  |)rejudice.  For  if  Ibis  were  the  case,  the 
vines  along  the  highways  which  are  always  covered 
with  dust  in  dry  weather,  would  not  yield  any  fruit; 
but  it  is  well  know  n  that  they  are  as  fine,  at  the  time 
of  vintage,  in  those  places  as  in  any  other. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

On  Topping.    {Biochage,  or  Pincage.) 

This  work  should  be  performed  immediately  after 
the  grapes  have  blossomed  and  have  fruited,  if  it 
was  not  done  at  the  time  of  tying  them.  It  consists 
in  removing  all  the  wood  which  has  grown  between 
the  leaves  since  they  were  trimmed,  or  which  was 
forgotten  the  first  lime;  and  lopping  all  the  branches 
even  with  the  prop,  which  should  be  4  feet  long.  If 
the  trellis  be  shorter,  the  branches  should  be  left  a 
little  longer,  and  all  that  require  it,  tied  successive- 
ly. Vines  which  have  not  wood  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  to  the  t<mof  the  trellis,  are  tied  without  being 
topped;  for  it  is  important  that  the  trellis  should  be 
covered,  as  well  f()r  the  preservation  of  tlie  vine,  as 
for  it.i  appcurunce.  \  If  you  put  oft'  this  work  till  too 
late,  great  injury  will  be  done  to  the  annual  produce, 
to  the  following  on«,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  wine; 
the  vine  being  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  branch- 
es and  the  great  nutiber  of  suckers,  the  vine-branch- 
es cannot  acquire  that  strength  and  thickness,  which 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  a  good  harvest  the  follow  ing 
year.  In  wet  seasons  the  vine  grows  with  much 
more  luxuriance  than  in  dry  ones,  they  should  there- 
fore be  topped  and  cleaned  twice,  if  not  thrice. 
With  regard  to  vineyards  which  suffer  from  drought 
and  where  the  leaves  wither,  1  hare  consulted  many 
experienced  vine-dressers,  and  the  most  of  them 
have  told  me.  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  myself, 
that  they  ought  to  be  kept  well  topped,  which eauses 
the  sap  to  return,  and  checks  the  diser-se;  but  f  have 
seen  it  proved  on  the  contrary,  that  when  a  vine 
is  well  covered  with  these  long  branches,  it  suflTers 
less  from  the  heat.  Vineyards  exposed  to  drought 
and  where  the  leaves  burn,  should  be  w  orked  in  a 
dry  season  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear,  which  les- 
sens their  liability  to  suflfer  from  drought.  In  gene- 
ral vines  require  to  be  topped  every  year.  It  is  at 
this  time,  that  the  branches  which  were  not  done 


tention.     Some  vine  dressers  begin  the  second  til-' before,  and  where  the  vine-branches  were  too  short, 
lagc  as  soon  as  they  have  tied  the  vine,  others  later  are  topped, 
when  the  grapes  are  ripening.    As  the  second  tillage 


is  a  work  quickly  done,  it  is  advantageous  to  select 
a  good  time.  The  most  favourable  is  when  the 
blossoms  have  faded.  Vineyards  which  receive  the 
second  tillage  too  soon  are  attended  with  this  disad- 
vantage, that  the  grapes  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  in 
those  which  liave  had  it  at  the  proper  time;  they  are 
more  liable  to  disease  in  case  of  hail.  They  who 
give  them   the  second   tillage  too  late,  when   the 


Some  vinedressers  top  at  the  time  of  tying,  or  of 
removing  the  shoots  that  grow  among  the  leaves, 
and  others  not  at  all;  some  find  that  it  causes  the 
sap  to  flow  again  into  the  interior,  and  thence  to  the 
fruit;  others  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  very  advantageous.  Having  made  several  expe- 
riments on  this  subject,  I  have  discovered  that  no 
injury  w  ill  result  from  lopping  them  as  they  are  tied, 
if  it   is   not  such  vines,  as  h  ive  not  branches  long 


grapes  are  ripening,  arc  apt  to  do  them  a  serious  enough  to  cover  the  trellis.     With  regard  to  these 
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last  you  should  wait  till  tlicy  have  grown  sutiiciently 
to  admit  of  this  operation.  It  niiijlit  be  deferred 
later  without  any  disadvantage,  provided  the  top- 
ping be  done  after  the  grapes  are  formed.  To  re- 
turn to  tl'.e  custom  of  early  topping,  have  not  all 
vine-dressers  frequently  seen  branches  broken  by 
tying  before  and  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  grapes  were  very  line  and  close? 

ARTICLE  X. 

On  Mamiring  Vines. 
Every  vine-dresser  is  well  aware  that  if  the  vines 
are  not  manured,  they  wiil  not  produce  >vell;  it  is 
very  important  therefore,  to  manure  them.  \\'e 
will  attend  now  to  the  manner  of  using  it  and  the 
kind  which  suits  each  soil.  1st,  in  the  spring,  at  the 
time  of  the  tirst  tillage; — 2d,  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  worked  a  second  time; — and  id,  in  autumn, 
after  the  vintage,  are  the  seasons  generally  selected 
to  manure  the  ground;  they  are  equally  good,  pro- 
vided the  earth  he  not  too  moist  nor  the  uealher  too 
dry.  Autumn  is  however  the  most  favourable  sea- 
son to  do  this  work  successfully.  The  manure  which 
is  buried  in  the  ground  should  be  well  dried,  it  ue- 
composes  better  than  when  it  is  «et.  '1  iiose  who 
cover  it  should  take  care  not  to  prtss  it  with  their 
feet.  The  method  of  carrying  manure  to  the  vine- 
yard long  beforehand,  is  very  bud,  for  the  quality  of 
the  manure  becomes  \\orsc  daily,  il  the  weather  is 
dry.  Those  who  s;iread  it  belorehaiid  even  lu  au- 
tumn, with  the  intention  of  not  covering  it  till  the 
following  spring,  cause  it  to  lose  at  least  hall  its 
strength;  thuse  who  bury  it  in  the  earth  when  it  is 
wet,  especially  when  it  rains  afterwards,  injure  seri- 
ously the  vineyard  and  the  two  foliu^vlng  crops; — 
this  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  All  kinds 
of  manure  are  not  equally  good  for  every  sod;  some 
even  do  more  harm  than  good:  for  example — tlie 
manure  of  horses,  sheep,  or  goats,  it  it  is  not  well 
rotted,  v.hen  buried  in  a  light  sandy  sod,  exposed 
to  the  drought  where  the  leaves  burn,  would  lose  a 
great  deal  if  the  season  were  in  tlie  least  dry.  Cow 
and  hog  manure  are  better  adapted  to  such  soils; 
manure  however,  which  is  too  much  rotted,  is  not 
so  favourable  to  vegetation.  When  the  manure  is 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  or  .mmediatelj  alter,  is 
the  best  time  to  put  it  in  the  earth.  The  manure 
of  cows  and  sheep  suits  heavy  and  moist  soils,  and 
those  vineyards  which  have  a  llat  exposure.  All 
vineyards  do  not  require  the  same  quantity  of  ma-j 
nure;  soils  which  are  naturally  rich  will  not  i  equire  | 
manuring  more  than  once  in  four  years,  and  once  in 
three  years  is  sutlicient  for  a  light  sandy  soil.  It  is 
well  to  observe  that  too  much  manure  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  quantity  of  wine,  the  grapes  rot  much 
quicker,  tlie  branches  are  more  brittle,  and  the  h  iiie 
cannot  be  so  well  preserved  in  cellars.  II,  instead 
of  manuring  the  ground  every  three  or  four  year.s, 
you  would  take  the  trouble  to  put  every  year  the 
third  or  fourtli  of  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  you 
would  tind  it  much  better;  lor  by  these  means,  the 
vines  would  always  preserve  the  same  strength  and 
verdUiC. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Of  the  Grass  which  w  destructive  to  Vineyards. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  vine-dresser  that  grass 
in  general  is  pernicious  to  vineyards,  consequently 
care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  it.  It  injures  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  is  destructive  to  the  produce  of 
the  vine,  and  causes  it  to  decaj  much  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would;  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  injured 
by  the  freshness  the  vine  receives  from  the  grass, 
the  sun  not  having  the  power  of  warming  the  earth, 
as  in  vineyards  that  are  kejjt  clean;  grass  too  is  de- 
structive to  the  produce  ijy  receiving  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  which  is  only  destined  to  assist 
the  vegetation  of  the  vine.  The  vine  experiences  a 
premature  decay  from  the  same  cause,  the  manure, 
which  is  intended  to  make  them  more  productive,! 


being  absorbed  by  these  destructive  plants.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  vine-dressers 
to  keep  their  vineyards  clean,  particularly  when 
manure  is  very  scarce.  The  best  way  to  destroy 
the  grass  is  to  root  it  up  with  an  iron  rake,  (rablois' 
after  the  vintage;  by  this  means  the  vineyard  will 
continue  clean  till  the  season  for  working  it,  at  which 
time  you  will  be  well  rewarded  for  having  cleaned 
it,  by  the  facility  with  which  the  labourers  acci-le- 
rate  th^ir  work.  The  iron  rake  is  well  calculated 
for  destroying  tjie  grass;  with  this  instrument  you 
can  succeed  much  better  than  with  the  hand.  Those 
who  use  it,  may  in  some  measure  give  a  third  work- 
ing even  before  vintage;  this  can  be  done  without 
touching  the  grapes,  pulling  up  with  the  hand,  the 
grass  immediately  under  the  \ine.  A  sure  means 
to  get  rid  of  these  injurious  plants,  is,  not  to  let  the 
seeds  ripen.  At  a  certain  period  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  very  dangerous  to  pull  up  (he  grass;  this  is  be- 
tween the  lirst  working  and  the  binding;  for  the 
branches  ol  the  vine  being  then  very  long,  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  rake  the  vineyard  without  risking  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  branches.  'Ihis  work  should 
not  therefore  be  done,  till  immediately  after  they 
are  tied. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

Of  Gardening  in  Vineyards. 
At  the  commencement  of  my  establishment,  blind 
to  my  true  interests  and  not  being  acquainted  wilh 
the  culture  of  the  grape,  I  gathered  annually  from 
my  vineyards  about  5  or  7  bags  of  Indian  cor/i,  and 
ii  or  S  of  beans.  For  some  years  past  I  have  not 
planted  a  seed;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  the 
introduction  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  is  prejudicial 
to  a  vineyard. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Of  Planting  Vines  in  new  ground. 

Those  who  wish  to  plant  a  vineyard  in  a  place 
where  vines  have  never  before  grown,  should  choose 
cuttings  from  a  good  stock;  the  jjelUe  blanclieltc  suit-> 
best.  As  cuttings  generally  succeed  well  in  such 
soils,  and  give  much  wood,  the  blanchette  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  yields  less  wood  and  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  grapes.  If  j'ou  wish  to  plant  tlie  vineyard 
in  a  meadow,  field,  or  green  turf,  you  must  pay 
great  attention  to  removing  all  the  sods  or  stulible 
which  you  find  there,  before  ploughing  up  the 
ground.  For  if  they  are  buried  it  may  alter  the  qua- 
hty  of  the  cuttings.  In  general,  vineyards  plunteSi 
in  new  ground,  do  not  yield  as  soon  as  in  those  where 
vines  have  formerly  gro»vn:  in  the  former  the  vines 
grow  large  and  yield  but  little  iruit;  but  there  isf 
means  of  making  them  produce  well,  by  putting  on 
manure  which  has  gone  through  a  fcnuentation. 
They  must  be  pruned  once  or  twice  more  tiian 
is  usual,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stalk:  bj 
this  means  they  will  produce  less  wood  and  a  great- 
er abundance  of  grapes.  When  you  perceive  them 
beginning  to  lose  their  vigour,  they  are  then  to  be 
pruned  according  to  the  method  pointed  out  in  the 
Article  3d,  on  pruning. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  vine-dressers  would 
imitate  those  who  have  the  good  habit  of  clearing 
the  old  stalks  of  moss:  this  useless  plant  retains  mois- 
ture and  freshness,  and  serves  as  a  retreat  for  in- 
sects, these  are  so  many  causes  which  luistcu  the 
decay  of  the  vine. 


B.UB.AXI  SCOZg-OIKEV. 


ON  MAKING  AND  PRESERVING  CIDER. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot; 

Sir, — Flaiiig  had  some  experience  in  cider-mak- 
ing, and  being  satisfied  that  the  following  article  is 
in  all  respects  true,  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  insert 


it  in  your  valuable  paper,  witli  a  confident  hope  that 
it  wdl  be  read  by  every  farmer  of  Maryland.  W. 
(From  the  Aalional  .!Egis.} 
At  the  late  Cattle  Show  of  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  of  Milbury,  one 
of  its  members,  presented  for  the  premium  propos- 
ed by  the  Trustees,  a  barrel  of  Cider,  of  excellent 
taste  and  body.  The  cider  was  used  at  the  table 
and  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
ivorthy  of  the  premium,  which  was  adjudged  to  be 
paid,  upon  the  requisite  certificate  of  the  mode  of 
making  and  preserving  it,  being  filed  with  the  se- 
cretary. The  reverend  gentleman  has  since  furnish- 
ed the  following  useful  and  instructive  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject,  which  is  now  published,  by 
order  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  notice  and  informa- 
tion of  the  public. 

To  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Agri- 
cultural Society. 
Gentlemen, 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  time  in  which  I  en- 
tered the  barrel  of  cider  for  premium  at  the  Cat- 
tle Show  in  Worcester,  occasioned  by  unexpected 
delays.  I  did  not  accompany  it  with  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  and  preserved. 
I  will  supply  that  deficiency  by  transmitting  to  you 
the  following  statement. 

It  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  considerable  ob- 
ject with  me  to  make  and  preserve  good  cider  in 
my  house  for  family  use.  To  obtain  this  desirable 
object,  I  have  made  several  experiments;  and  I 
flatter  myself,  not  wholly  without  success.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one,  upon  the  least  reflection, 
that  clean  casks  are  essential  to  its  preservation  in 
a  state  fit  to  be  used.  Unless  these  are  kept  clean 
and  sweet,  it  is  impossible  the  cider  preserved  in 
them  should  be  good.  Dirty,  musty  casks,  ruin  a 
great  portion  of  the  cider  that  is  usually  made.  My 
first  attention,  therefore,  is  turned  to  my  casks;  and 
my  practice  is,  as  soon  as  a  barrel  is  emptied,  to 
wash  it  thoroughly,  then  scald  it;  and  after  drying 
it  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  to  put  it  by,  in  some 
dry  place,  for  future  use. 

My  nipples  are  of  the  common  kind,  partly  natu- 
ral and  partly  grafted.  Those  with  which  I  make 
my  best  cider,  are  gathered  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  laid  on  an  open  floor,  where  they  are 
sufiti-cd  to  lie  under  a  free  circulation  of  air,  until 
they  become  mellow.  From  the  floor,  the  apples 
are  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground.  For  this  part  of 
the  process,  I  always  prefer  a  clear  day,  when  the 
air  is  cool  and  dry,  that  the  aqueous  part  of  the 
juice  may  evaporate  as  much  as  possible.  The 
po.n  ice  is  suflered  to  be  in  the  trough  until  the 
nt\!  morning,  whon  it  is  put  upon  the  press.  This, 
I  think,  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  the  cider,  as 
it  serves  to  mellow  it,  and  to  give  it  a  higher  colour 
and  richer  flavour  And  that  these  advantages  may 
be  iiiorciised,  I  choose  to  express  the  juice  slowly, 
wishin;;  to  occupy  the  space  of  three  days  at  least, 
to  make  a  pressing  of  eight  or  ten  barrels,  or  even 
of  a  less  quantity.  When  removed  from  the  press, 
the  casks  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  exposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  first  fermentation 
ceasrs,  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear  and  of  a  vinous 
tasle.  Il  is  then  drawn  oft',  as  free -as  may  be  on 
the  lees,  and  put  into  clean  casks  in  the  cellar,  when 
I  add  about  one  quart  of  the  spirits  of  cider,  usual- 
ly callrd  cider  brandy,  and  when  this  cannot  be 
procured,  of  N.  E.  rum,  to  each  barrel.  This,  I 
believe.  IS  the  best  use  that  can  be  iii::de  of  these 
fiery  spirits.  So'iKtiioes,  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  beginuina  of  April,  I  rack  it  oft'  again,  and  add 
another  quart  of  the  same  spirits,  which  preserves 
it  Ironi  ever  acquiring  an  unpleasant  acidity,  and 
improves  its  flavour  and  qunli'.y.  The  cider  is  then 
fit  for  use,  and  atfords  a  pleasant  and  healthful  be- 
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rera;?e  during'  the  summer  and  succeeding  autumn, 
and  indeed  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  state  lor 
several  years  with  increasing  advantage. 

Such  was  the  process  in  wliich  tlie  barrel  of  cider 
mis  made  and  preserved,  which  was  used  at  your 
table  on  the  late  anniversary. 

,  From  tlic  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, that  it  is  an  object  with  me  to  make  as  little 
«ider  as  1  can,  con.^istently  with  saving  the  whole. 
Instead  of  adding  water,  even  .so  mucli  as  to  mois- 
ten the  straw,  as  is  too  generally  the  practice,  to 
increase  the  quantity,  my  endea\our  is  to  dmnnish 
it  as  much  as  pos>iblc,  by  exposing  the  apples  and 
fte  pomace,  during  the  whole  process,  to  a  dry 
evaporating  air,  which  carries  oti  at  least  one-eighth 
or  one  tenth  part  of  the  moisture,  and  the  aqueous 
part  of  it,  which  is  usually  incorporated  with  the 
cider,  and  deteriorates  its  quality.  Another  object 
b  to  preserve  cleanliness  through  the  whole  process. 
The  floor,  the  cart,  the  mill  and  the  press,  and 
especially  the  casks,  must  all  be  clean  and  .sueet 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  kind  of  liquor  which  more 
easily  acquires  a  taint  from  any  unclean  thing  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.  The  dirty  and  slo- 
venly manner  in  which  cider  is  too  often  made,  and 
the  more  filthy  casks  into  which  it  is  put,  destroy 
the  goodness  of  this  cheap  and  valuable  beverage, 
and  renders  it  unlit  for  use,  except  by  that  fallen 
class  of  beings  usually  called  cider  drinkers.  1  have 
tried  several  methods  to  improve  the  quality  of  ci- 
der, such  as  boihng,  freezing,  and  leaching  it 
through  coarse  sand,  but  without  any  success,  ex- 
cept in  the  latter  method,  which,  by  speedily  clean- 
ing it  from  the  lloating  lees,  serves  to  preserve  its 
flavour,  and  to  prevent  an  untimely  acetous  fermen- 
tation. By  the  little  experience  1  have,  or  care  to 
have,  in  making  and  preserving  cider,  1  am  fully 
convinced,  that  such  improvements  uiight  be  made 
in  preparing  this  dome-lie  article,  as  to  render  the 
produce  of  our  orchards  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.  It  is  desirable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  our  agriculturists  should  be  more  turned  to 
this  valuable  production  of  their  farms.  It  might 
greatly  increase  their  comforts  at  home,  and  add 
much  to  their  resources  by  commanding  a  higher 
price  in  the  market.  And  what  mu^t  be  stUl  more 
interesting  to  the  patriot  and  morahst,  it  might,  in  a 
measure,  supersede  the  .su|)posed  necessity  of  those 
flaming  importations,  which  are  now  ravaging  our 
beloved  country,  and  turning  manj-  useful  citizens 
into  madmen,  paupers  and  fools. 

The  foregoing  statement  and  remarks  are  sub 
mitted  to  your  inspection  and  disposal,  by 
Your  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  GOFFE. 

Milhmj,  JVov.  1824. 


SFORTING  OIiIO. 


(From  the  Annals  of  Sporting.) 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  GUN  BARRELS. 

Sip.,— I  venture  to  submit  to  your  examination 
some  remarks  upon  the  h:ngtli  of  gun  barrels,  which. 
as  they  are  founded  upon  cxperknce,  may,  perhaps 
prove  useful  to  ray  brother  sportsmen.     For  some 


ccntuiies,  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  that 
tlic  greater  the  length  of  the  gun  barrel,  the  greater 
the  distance  to  which  the  shot  wouUl  be  thrown;  or, 
in  othi-r  words,  the  projectile  force,  or  power  of  im- 
pulsion, would  be  found  to  increase  precisely  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  length  of  the  barrel.  And  under 
this  hasty  and  erroneous  impression,  gun  barrels, 
all  over  the  world,  were  increased  to  an  enormous 
length.  Among  the  Montenegrins,  the  Albanians, 
and  other  semi-barbarous  people,  very  long  barrels 
still  continue  to  be  used  in  preference;  and,  even 
in  this  country,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight,  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  swamps  of  Lan- 
cashire, where  wild  fowl  shooting  is  practised,  (chief- 
ly by  the  rustics,)  to  see  guns  of  such  enormous 
lengths  as  ta  require  a  rest  to  fire  them  from,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  them  steadily  to  the 
shoulder.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  treatises  that 
have  been  lately  written  on  the  length  of  the  gun 
barrel, either  in  England  or  on  the  continent;  though 
experiments  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing some  rule,  by  which  an  opinion  might  be 
formed,  supposing  mathematical  precision  to  be 
not  altogether  attainable. 

This  point  has  not  been  yet  decided;  hut  enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  very  long  barrels,  so  far 
from  increasing  the  power  of  impulsion,  will  not 
carry  nearly  so  far  as  barrels  considerably  shorter. 
From  a  conviction  of  the  comparative  inetficacy  of 
long  barrels,  I  some  years  ago  cut  four  inches  from 
the  barrel  of  a  Ibwling-piece,  which  >vas  originally 
two  feet  ten  inches  long,  by  which  i  found  the  force 
of  the  discharge  considerably  increased.  I  then 
proceeded  to  shorten  it,  inch  by  inch,  till  I  had  re- 
duced the  barrel  to  two  feet  two  inches,  and  uni- 
formly lound  the  power  of  impulsion  increased.  1 
have  since  tried  the  same  experiment  on  two  other 
fowling-pieces,  with  precisely  the  same  results.  I 
reduced  none  of  them,  however,  lower  than  two 
feet  two  inches;  and,  consequently,  did  not  ascer- 
tain how  much  farther  the  reduction  could  have 
been  carried  with  success — but  this  sulliciently  de- 
irionstrated  the  erroneous  opinion,  so  long  enter- 
tained, respecting  the  length  of  the  gun  barrel.  The 
three  fowling-pieces  which  I  cut  were  of  the  general 
calibre;  if  the  width  of  the  bores  were  to  be  much 
increased,  in  all  probability  a  gre.iter  length  than 
two  feet  two  inches  might  be  found  to  increase  the 
force.  If  we  examine  greatguns  or  cannons,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  longest  cannon  is  not  nearly 
so  long,  comparatively,  as  the  shortest  fowling- 
piece — that  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  very 
wide  difference  in  the  calibre  of  the  two.  In  mak 
ing  experiments,  with  a  view  to  obtain  precision  as 
fo.ttie  length  of  the  barrel,  due  regard  must  be  had 
no^only  to  the  strength  of  the  gunpowder,  but  also 
tojbe  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Yours,  &c.  T. 


H/*,V1I 

t 


THE   E0.iD   TO    HEALTH — OR,   A  PHYSICIAN'S  OPINION 
OF  HUNTING. 

No  persons  (it  has  heen  observed  by  an  eminent 
physician,)  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  importance 
uf  bodily  exercise  than  that  class  of  ions  vivans 
who,  with  a  luxurious  mode  of  living,  combine 
.imusements  which  consist  in  strenuous  and  almost 
indefatigable  exertions.  The  sportsman  works  as 
hard  for  pastime  as  the  ordinary  day-labourer  is 
obliged  to  do  for  his  bread.  The  toils  of  both  are 
I  qually  arduous,  and  differ  only  in  the  one  being  a 
matter  of  choice,  the  other  of  necessity'.  The  un- 
uholesome  pleasures  of  the  table  are,  in  a  manner, 
■ompensateil  by  the  salutary  enjoyments  of  the 
chase.  An  evening  of  noisy  and  jovial  iiitem|)eraiice 
not  unusually  crowns  a  day  of  equally  jovial  and 
noisy  activity;  and  a  man  will  often  Ue  found,  for  a 
long  time,  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  field,  ana 
the  still  more  imminent  dangers  of  a  festival.  The 
follower  of  the  hounds  is  on  the  road  to  Iwallh,  al- 
though he  may  not  be  in  search  of  it,  and  if  it  were 


not  for  the  excesses  which  are  too  frequently  con- 
nected with  this  manner  of  Ufe,  it  might  prove  sin- 
gularly conducive  to  vigour  and  longevity.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  fox  hunter  seldom  dies  of  a  broken 
neck,  to  which  he  seems  continually  liable,  but  very 
generally  of  a  broken  constitution,  to  which  his 
habits  in  the  field  by  no  means  contribute.  He  al 
ways  stands  out  longer  than  the  sedentary  or  indo- 
lent debauchee,  though  he  may  yield  at  last  to  the 
destructive  power  of  licentious  indulgence. 

Coxe  states,  in  bis  history  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Spam,  that  hunting  first  became  a  royal  amuse- 
ment, or  at  least  was  more  cultivated  as  such,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  professionally  ad- 
vised, as  an  antidote  to  the  hypocliondriasis,  to  which 
that  august  family  were  continually  liable.  To  this 
the  pitliy  observation  of  Dr.  Sydenham  may  be 
added:  "I  have  frequently  seen  broken-up  spirits 
and  apparently  reduced  consti.utions  restored  to 
strength  and  cheerfulness,  by  /torse  exercise,  when 
almost  every  other  method  of  recovery  had  been 
tried  without  advantage.  To  many  of  "my  nervous 
and  bilious  patients,  I  have  recommended  it  as  al- 
most my  sole  prescription — 'to  live  on  horseback.'  " 


nXXSCEZiXiAMEOVS. 


ON  THE  DELETERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  USE  OP 
TOBACCO. 

Being  once  intimate  with  an  eminent  Attorney,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  on  him — When  I  entered  his 
room  he  was  absorbed  in  study,  1  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  of  him  what  occasioned  his  occupation  so  stu- 
diously as  he  appeared  to  be  engaged;  he  observed 
that  lobacco  and  ils  ejf'ccts  occupied  his  mind,  and 
tliat  he  was  searching  into  every  author  relative  to 
the  effects  of  Tobacco.  He  then  drew  a  conclusion, 
and  told  me  the  ellect  of  Tobacco  was  poisonous, 
acting  like  opium,  and  added  that  his  daughter  la- 
boured under  mental  derangemeut  from  the  exces- 
sive use  of  Tobacco.  Her  commencement  was  by 
using  it  in  the  powdered  state  as  a  dentifrice,  (and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  powdered  Tobacco  clean- 
ses the  mouth  and  teeth, j  using  it  in  tliis  way  caus- 
ed it  to  become  necessary  in  another  respect.  The 
effect  was  like  the  prepared  opium,  which  is  so  ex- 
tensively used  by  tlie  Chinese,  and  natives  of  India; 
habit  makes  it  necessary  to  their  existence,  so  it  is 
with  Tobacco  when  used  in  a  powdered  state  by  fe- 
males. In  the  first  inst.nce  it  is  used  as  a  cleanser 
of  the  teeth,  but  the  edect  steals  on  them  untd  they 
cannot  do  tvithout  it.  In  secret  they  fly  to  it  when 
their  spirits  become  low,  and  it  causes  a  comforta- 
ble feeling;  but  like  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  or 
laudanum,  the  dose  must  be  increased,  and  goes  on 
to  such  an  extent  as  brings  around  destruction  or 
insanity,  let  the  constitution  be  ever  so  robust.  I 
subscribe  my  name  and  know  what  I  have  develop- 
ed to  be  true. 

HEiNRY  ALEXANDER. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  10,  18J5. 


A  young  and  blooming  heiress  of  Staffordshire, 
worth  50,0U0  (.,  has  eloped,  it  is  said,  with  a  young 
apothecary  of  Uttoxeter.  Notwithstanding  an  ar- 
dent pursuit,  the  happy  pair  reached  the  Gretna  tem- 
ple in  safety. 

A  dispute  having  arisen  between  two  brewers, 
they  both  fell,  while  fighting,  into  a  copper  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  were  scalded  to  death. 


I  The  Enterprize  steam  packet  had  proceeded  on 
her  voyage  to  India;  her  passage,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  performed  in  eleven  weeks. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  is  now  3s.  per  lb.  for  home 
consumption,  instead  of  4s.  per  lb.,  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  to  renew  the  customs  war  duty  act. 
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We  understand,  says  a  London  paper,  that  an  al- 
lowance of  75,000 i.  will  be  made  to  the  dealers  who 
have  paid  tlie  original  duty  since  the  5lh  July  last. 

In  the  week  previous  to  the  11th  ult.,  no  fewer 
than  twenty  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
fi-om  New  York,  and  from  the  United  States  in  all 
forty-five. 

The  arrangements  for  the  expedition  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  were  completed.  Captain  Clapper- 
ton  would  soon  set  out,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Pierce,  and  Mr.  Dickson  as  a  medical  attendant. 


RECIPES. 


TO   PRESERVE   GRAPLS. 

Wliere  there  are  several  bunches  in  one  branch, 
it  may  be  cut  off,  leaving  about  6  inches  in  length 
or  more,  of  the  wood,  according  to  the  distance, 
bet^veen  the  bunches,  and  a  httle  on  the  outside 
of  the  fruit  at  each  end;  seal  both  ends  with  com- 
mon bottle  wax,  then  hang  them  across  a  hne  in  a 
dry  room,  taking  care  to  clip  out  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, any  of  the  berries  that  begin  to  decay  or  be- 
come mouldy,  which,  if  left,  would  taint  the  others. 
In  this  way  grapes  may  be  kept  till  February;  but 
if  cut  before  the  bunches  are  too  ripe  they  may  be 
kept  much  longer. 

Grapes  may  be  kept  by  packins  tlum  in  jars  (eve- 
ry bunch  being  first  wrapped  up  in  stft  paper,)  and 
covering  every  layer  with  bran,  well  dried,  laying 
a  little  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar;  then  a  layer 
of  grapes,  and  so  on,  a  layer  of  brun  and  of  grapes 
alternately,  till  the  jar  is  filled:  then  shake  it  gently, 
and  fill  it  to  the  top  with  bran,  laying  some  paper 
over  it,  and  covering  the  top  with  a  bladder  tied 
firmly  on  to  exclude  the  air;  then  put  on  the  top  or 
cover  of  the  jar,  observing  that  it  fits  close.  These 
jars  should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  a  fire  can  be 
kept  in  wet  damp  weather. 

EXTRACT    OF  WALT. 

The  following  method  of  makijig  the  extract  of 
malt,  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  allaying  a 
troublesome  cough,  and  in  spitting  of  blood;  and, 
if  taken  in  time,  would  prcviiit  a  pulmonary  con 
sumption. 

Let  a  peck  of  the  best  malt  be  ground  and  put 
into  an  earthen  pan;  pour  6  quarts  of  boiling  water 
over  it,  stir  it  well  and  cover  it  up  close.  Let  it 
stand  28  hours;  after  which,  strain  it  through  a  clean 
coarse  cluth;  then  put  it  into  a  preserving  pan  over 
a  gentle  fire,  stirring  and  skimming  it  all  the  while 
Let  it  boil  till  it  comes  to  a  syrup  that  ropes,  and  is 
as  thick  as  treacle.  Put  it  into  galley-pots,  and  when 
cold  cover  it  up  close.  A  tea-spoonlul  of  this  may 
be  taken  in  a  morning,  fasting,  and  at  night  goin 
to  bed;  and  at  other  times  when  the  cough  is  trou- 
blesome. 


tions  will  be  chiefly  upon  English  works,  some  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  for  difference  of  climate. — 
Many  (lowers  that  bloom  and  tlowrish  spontaneous- 
ly in  our  southern  country,  require,  in  Ecglandj  all 
the  warmth  and  care  of  the  green-house. 

IIome-madeAVines. — Since  we  are  accused, with- 
out foundation,  of  denouncing  home-made  wines, 
we  have  a  right  to  assert,  that  if  jjarficu/ur  attention 
has  been  paid  in  this  journal  to  any  one  subject 
more  than  another,  it  has  been  so  paid  to  pointing 
out  the  best  kinds,  and  the  best  method  of  cultivat- 
ing the  vine,  and  of  making  wine.  The  present 
and  previous  volumes  ahoitnd  in  proof  of  this.  To 
get  prepared  a  translation  of  a  most  valuable  essay 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which  we  are  now 
publishing,  from  a  late  number  of  the  Baron  Fer- 
rusac's  Bulletin  des  Scienees,  has  cost  us  more  pains 
than  it  does  some  people  to  make  a  book.  The 
fame  of  Major  Adium's  vineyard  and  his  wine,  and 
the  existence  of  the  pamphlet  he  has  published  on 
the  subject,  have  been  proclaimed  through  this 
journal,  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  al- 
ways admired  his  zeal,  as  we  should  that  of  every 
one  who  perseveres  in  endeavours  to  open,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  profits  of  a  new  branch  of  indus- 
try— but  we  have  not  gone  '-a  tilling"  against  all 
those  who  believe  that  we  are  not  yet  capable  of 
supplying  ourselves  advantageously  with  wines  of 
fine  qualities;  nay,  we  have  so  far  ventured,  contra 
bona  mores,  as  to  let  in  the  declaration  of  a  playlul 
corresi)ondent,  that  "home-aiade  wines,  whether  ol 
grapes  or  gooseberries,  persimmons  or  parsnip^, 
were  fit  for  any  thing,  but  to  drink" — and  here  is 
the  "head  and  front  of  our  offending." 


^^ncs  ^L^m^^^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  16,  1823. 


WASHINGTON  WHITE  WHEAT  FOR  SEED. 

Those  who  would  supply  themselves  with  seed 
wheat  of  superior  quality,  may  procure  it  from  W 
Cooke,  Esq.  who  has  for  sale,  wheat  of  the  above 
description,  of  the  crop  of  Tench  TUghman,  Esi 
whose  care  and  success  in  pre>crving  his  white 
wheat  in  a  state  of  great  purity  and  perfection  is 
well  known. 


The  Ladies'  department  will  be  filled,  we  hope, 
to  their  taste,  in  the  next  number     As  eur  requisi- 


Sports  of  THE  Turf. — The  Norfolk  steam  boat 
brought  up  on  Tuesday  last,  two  celebrated  Vire,! 
Ilia  horses — Henry  and  la  Fayette.  'I'hey  are  going 
it  is  said,  to  New  York,  to  run  match  races. 


FRIC£S  CVBRENT. 


ARTICLES. 


Tobacco. — Very  little  improvement  has  occurr<;d 
in  the  prices  of  tobacco  ol  the  hiiihest  quality— hui 
all  of  middling  and  inferior  qualities  of  Maryland 
tobacco,  have  improved  at  least  -20  per  cent,  within 
the  last  month.  Within  a  few  days,  48  hhds.,  part 
of  the  crop  of  R.  W.  Bowie,  of  Prince  George's,  of 
"red"  quality,  sold  for  10  dollars  pei  hundred  round. 
Yesterday  brought  advices  four  days  later  from  Eu- 
rope; these,  we  understand,  represent  what  (in  t|ie 
phraseology  of  the  market,)  is  called  "a  calm" — afid 
are  not  calculated  to  advance  or  depress  the  present 
prices. 

Amount  of  Inspections  in  the  state  warehouses, 
during  the  last  week — 110  hhds. 

^*_ 


MERINO  SHEEP— FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  a  flock  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  fine,  younp,  and  healthy  Merino 
Sheep.  w.  H.  FITZHUCJH. 

Ravtiuworth,  :iear  ^ilcxandria,  V.  C. 
Sept.  II/A,  IS^^o. 
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AGKICULTUKB. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON    BUYING    AND    STOCKING    A    FARM    WITH    CAITLJ. 

"The  benefit,"  observes  that  enlightened  agricul- 
turist, Mr.  Young,*  "to  be  derived  from  tlie  occi 
pation  of  land,  depends  so  much  on  the  farme- 
commanding  the  requisite  capital,  that  it  is  ex 
tremely  necessary  for  the  young  beginner  to  bi 
well  advised  on  this  essential  point."  Assuming  it 
therefore,  as  certain,  that  such  a  beginner  is  provid 
ed  with  that  indispensable  requisite,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  a  few  general  hints  on  the  buying  ano 
stocking  of  his  farm  with  cattle;  and  shall  intrt>^ 
duce,  under  the  respective  accounts  of  rearing  and 
breeding  the  different  species,  such  remarks  on  their 
various  merits  and  demerits,  as  will  materially  assist 
him  in  the  course  of  his  labours. 

The  first  object  of  attention,  then,  is  to  consider 
the  proportion  between  his  stock,  and  the  quantity 
of  feed  which  will  be  necessary  to  support  them. 
The  nature,  situation,  and  fertility  of  the  soils  that 
compose  his  farm,  are  equally  worthy  of  notice,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  for  which  he  designs  more  par- 
ticularly to  rear  or  feed  his  cattle;  whether  for  the 
pail,  or  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  markets. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  expedient  to  observe  the  greatest 
exactness  in  this  proportion,  because,  in  case  he 
should  overstock  his  land,  his  loss  will  be  certain 
and  great;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ivill  incur 
a  diminution  in  his  profit,  if  he  should  not  slock  his 
land  with  as  many  cattle  as  it  ivill  bear. 

Formerly,  a  great  prejudice  prevailed  in  favour 
of  big-boned,  large  beasts;  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  this  breed  is,  in  point  of  profit,  much 
inferior  to  the  middle  sized  kind;  and,  by  a  careful 
attention  to  the  selection  of  stock,  no  inconsidera 
ble  progress  may  be  made  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  different  species.  Among  the  various  pro- 
fessional breeders  of  modern  times,  few  have  atW.n- 
ed  greater  celebrity  than  the  lute  Mr.  Bakewell,  of 
Dishlej',  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  new 
and  important  improvements  in  the  science  ol  rear- 
ing cattle.  The  principle  which  he  inva"iahly 
adopted  was,  to  select  the  best  beast,  that  .vould 
weigh  mo.st  in  the  valuable  joints;  so  that,  wlile  he 
gained  in  point  of  shape,  he  also  acquired  ;  more 
hardy  breed;  and,  especially  by  attending  to  the 
kindlinejts  of  their  skin,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
race  which  was  more  easily  fed  and  fatteniid  than 
any  other. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  invariable  practice 
was  to  judge  by  the  eye  only,  without  regarding  the 
other  qualities  of  the  animal  intended  to  be  pur- 
chased; but,  in  the  present  improved  age,  a  more  ra- 
tional mode  of  forming  the  judgment  is  adopted. — 
The  sense  of  touch  is  now  brought  in  aid  of  the  sight; 
and,  by  repeated  practice,  the  art  of  judging  of  the 
kindliness  to  fatten  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection, that  any  well  informed  breeder,  who  has 
personal  experience,  can,  on  examining  lean  beasts, 
tell,  aluK  St  instantaneously,  in  what  points  or  parts 
they  will,  or  will  not  fatten. 

In  the  selection,  therefore,  of  live  stock  in  gene- 
ral, the  young  farmer  will  find  it  necessary  atten- 
tively to  consider  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Beauty,  or  symmetry  of  slutpc;  in  which  the 
form  is  so  compact,  that  every  part  of  the  animal 
bears  an  exact  consistency,  while  the  carcass  should 
be  deep  and  broad,  and  the  less  valuable  parts  (such 
as  the  head  hones,  &c.)  ought  to  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sibh^.t  For  working  cattle,  more  particularly,  Mr. 
Marshall  states  the  following  proportions  as  being 
essentially  necessary,  viz:  I'hal  the  neck  be  tliin 
and  clean,  to  hghten  the  fore-end  as  well  as  to  k.-.- 


scn  the  collar,  and  make  it  sit  close  and  easily  on 
the  animal  while  employed  in  draught.  The  car- 
case should  be  large,  the  bosom  broad,  and  chest 
deep;  the  ribs  standing  out  from  the  spine,  both  to 
give  strength  of  frame  and  constitution,  and  hke- 
wise  tft  admit  of  the  intestines  being  lodged  within 
the  ribs.  Further,  the  shoulders  ought  not  only 
be  fight  of  bone  and  rounded  off  at  the  lower  point, 
that  the  collar  may  sit  easily,  but  also  broad,  to  im- 
part strength;  and  well  covered  with  flesh,  that  the 
animal  may  draw  with  greater  ease,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  a  desired  point  of  fattening  cattle.  The 
back  also  ought  to  be  wide  and  level  throughout; 
the  quarters  long,  the  thighs  thin,  and  narrow  at 
the  round  bone.  The  legs  ought,  below  tlie  knee 
and  hock,  to  be  straight,  and  oi  a  moderate  length; 
light  boned;  clean  from  fleshiness,  yet  having  joints 
and  sinews  of  a  moderate  size,  for  the  united  pur- 
poses of  strength  and  activity.  In  tin  se  points  all 
intelligent  breeders  concur;  but,  as  beauty  of  shape 
too  often  depends  on  the  caprice  of  fashion,  it  is 
more  requisite  to  regard. 

I  2.  Utility  of  form,  or  that  nice  proportion  of  the 
larts  to  which  Mr.  Bakewell  bestowed  so  much  at- 
Bntion,  and  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

3.  The  flesh,  or  texture  of  the  muscular  parts; 
c  quality  vvnich  was  formerly  noticed  only  by  butch- 
trs,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  the  enlightened 
tirmers  or  breeders  of  the  present  day,  have  not 
Hushed  to  acquire  from  them:  although  this  quali- 
ty necessarily  varies,  according  to  the  age  and  size 
o'  cattle,  yet  it  may  be  greatly  regulated  by  atten- 
tbn  to  the  food  employed  for  fattening  them.  As  a 
knowledge  of  this  requisite  can  only  be  acquired 
b?  practice,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  best 
sign  of  good  flesh  is  that  of  being  marbled,  or  hav- 
ing the  fat  and  lean  finely  veined,  or  intermixed, 
when  the  animals  are  killed;  and,  while  ahve,  by  a 
0?m  and  mellow  feel. 

4.  In  rearing  live  stock  of  any  description,  it 
.;:ou!d  be  an  invariable  rule  to  breed  from  small- 
ioned,  straight-backed,  healthy,  clean,  kindly-skin 
ed,*  round-bodied,  and  barrel-shaped  animals,  with 
clean  necks  and  throats,  and  little  or  no  dewlap; 
carefully  rejecting  all  those  which  may  have  heavy 
legs  and  roucli  backs,  together  with  much  appear- 
ance of  offal.  And,  as  some  breeds  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  generate  great  quantities  of  fat  on  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  while  in  others  it  is  more  mixed 
with  the  flesh  of  every  part  of  the  animal,  this  cir- 
cumstance will  claim  the  attention  of  the  breeder 
as  he  advances  in  business. 

5.  In  the  purchasing  of  cattle,  whether  in  a  lean 
or  fat  state,  the  farmer  should,  on  no  account,  buy 
beasts  out  of  richer  or  better  grounds  than  those 
into  which  he  intends  to  turn  them;  for,  in  this  case 
he  must  inevitably  sustain  a  very  material  loss,  by 
the  cattle  not  thriving,  particularly  if  they  be  old. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  select  tlieiu,  either 
from  stock  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from 
such  breeds  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  soil. 

6.  Docility  of  disposition,  without  being  deficient 
in  spirit,  is  of  equal  moment;  lor,  independently  of 
the  damage  committed  by  cattle  of  wild  tempers  on 
fences,  fields,  which  inconvenience  will  thus  be  ob- 
viated, it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  tame  beasts 
require  less  food  to  rear,  support  and  fatten,  tlieni — 
consequently  every  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  ear- 
ly to  accustom  them  to  be  docile  and  fimiiliar. 

7.  Hardiness  of  conslilvtion,  particularly  in  bleak 
and  exposed  districts,  is  indeeil  a  most  important  re- 
quisite; and,  in  every  case,  it  is  highly  essential  to  a 


'  Farmer's  Calendar,  ed.  of  1.S04,  p.  4S1. 
1  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "Hints  regarding  Cattle,"  in  the 
farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p  15.J. 
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*  As  this  word  may  probably  >  flen  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  pages,  it  may  not  be  altoge- 
ther irrelevant  to  slate,  that  it  implies  a  skin  which  feels 
mellmij,  i.  e.  soft,  jtt  lirm  to  the  touch,  and  which  is 
equally  distant  to  the  hard,  dry  skin,  peculiar  to  some 
cattle,  as  it  is  from  the  loose  and  flabby  feel  of  others. 


fiirmer's  interest  to  have  a  breed  that  is  liable  nei- 
ther to  disease  nor  to  any  hereditary  distemper.  A 
dark  colour,  and  in  cattle  which  are  kept  out  all 
the  winter,  i  rough  and  curhd  pile,  or  coat  of  hair, 
are,  in  the  popular  e.siinialion,  certain  indications 
of  hardiness;  but  it  is  obvious  to  every  thinking 
(lerson,  that  this  quality,  though  in  some  respects 
inherent  in  -'articular  breeds,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  method  in  which  cattle  are 
treated.     . 

S.  Connected  \vitli  hardiness  of  constitution,  is 
early  malurily,  which,  however,  can  only  be  attain- 
ed by  feeding  cattle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
tliem  constantly  in  a  growing  state.  By  an  observ- 
ance of  this  principle,  it  has  been  found  that  be.asis 
and  sheep,  tlius  managed,  thrive  r.iore  in  three  year^, 
than  they  usually  do  mflvc.  when  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient food  during  tlie  winter,  by  which,  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  rearin;;,  tiieir  growth  is  checked. 

9.  A  kindly  disposition  to  take  fat  on  the  most 
valuable  parts  ol  the  carcass,  at  an  early  age, 
and  with  Utile  food,  when  compared  with  the 
qu.iiility  and  quality  consumed  in  less  fertile  si- 
tuations, by  which  means  the  supply  will  be  great- 
er for  the  consumer.  0;i  this  account,  sniailer 
cattle  are  recommended  by  C.  U.  Grey,  Esq., 
('•Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society,"  vol.  x.  p.  'iGi.)  as  generally  hav- 
ing a  more  natural  disposition  to  fatten,  and  as  re- 
quiring, proportionably  to  the  larger  animal,  less 
food  to  make  them  fat;  consequently,  the  greater 
quantity  of  meat  for  consumption  can  be  made  per 
acre.  "In  stall  feeding,"  the  nature,  method  and 
advantages  of  which  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,*  he  remarks  that,  "whatever  may  be  the 
food,  the  smaller  animal  pays  most  for  that  food. 
In  dry  lands,  the  smaller  animal  is  always  sufficient- 
ly heavy  for  treading;  in  wet  lands,  less  injurious." 
And  as  to  milk,  he  is  decisively  of  opinion,  that  the 
smaller  animu!  produces  more  goods  for  the  (bod 
she  consumes,  than  those  of  a  larger  size. 

10.  The  hide  of  cattle  is  also  worthy  of  notice — 
as,  by  the  simple  touch,  both  butchers  and  graziers 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  their  disposition  to  fatten. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  has  justly  remarked,!  that  "when 
the  hide  or  skin  feels  soft  or  silky,  it  strongly  indi- 
cates a  tendency  in  the  animal  to  take  on  meat; 
and  it  is  eviilent,  that  a  fine  and  soft  skin  must  be 
more  pliable,  and  more  easily  stretched  out  to  re 
ceive  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  flesh,  than  a 
thick  or  tough  one.  At  the  same  time,  thick  hides 
are  of  great  importance  in  various  manufactures. 
Indeed,  tliey  are  necessary  in  cold  countries,  where 
cattle  arc  much  exposed  to  the  inclenu^ncy  of  the 
seasons;  and  in  the  best  breeds  of  Highland  cattle 
the  skin  is  thick  in  proportion  to  their  size,  without 
being  so  tough  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  capacity 
of  fattening." 

11.  // orAmg',  or  an  aptitude  for  labour:  a  point 
of  infinite  importance  in  a  country  whose  popula- 
tion is  so  e,\tensive  as  that  of  Britain,  and  where 
the  consunjiition  of  grain  by  horses  has  so  material 
an  influence  on  the  comforts  and  existence  of  the 
inhabitants.  As,  however,  there  is  a  difl'erence  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
tilth  section  of  this  cluqiter,  where  the  question  is 
lully  discussed. 

1-i.  \N'helher  kine  be  purchased  for  the  plough, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  fattenins,  in  addition  to  the 
essentials  already  staled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see 
that  they  an-  young,  in  perfect  health,. full  mouthed, 
and  not  broken  either  in  tail,  hair,  or  pizzle;  that 
the  hair  stare  not,  and  that  they  are  not  hide-bound; 
otherwise  they  will  not  feed  kindlj'.  The  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  cow  s  intended  for  the  pail,  the 
I,orns  of  wlii<h  should  be  lair  and  smooth,  the  foie- 
liCad    broad   and   smooth,   udders   white,  yet  not 

•  Chap.  111.  Sect.  II. 
t  ''Hints  regarding  Cattle,"  p.  Iii,  &<?• 
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fleshy,  but  thin  and  loose  when  empty,  to  hold  the 
greater  quantity  of  milk,  but  large  when  full;  pro- 
vided with  lar^e  dug-veins  to  (ill  it,  and  with  four 
lonj;  elastic  teats,  in  order  that  the  milk  may  be 
more  easily  drawn  off. 

13.  Jlge.  Beside  the  rules  above  stated,  there 
are  some  particulars  with  regard  to  the  age  of  neat 
or  black  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  will  merit  the  far 
mer's  consideration. 

"Sheep,  in  general,  renew  their  first  two  teeth 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  months  old,  and  afterwards 
every  jear,  about  the  same  time,  until  they  are 
turned  three  years  old,  or  rather  three  shear,  to 
speak  technically,  when  they  become  full  mouthed; 
for,  though  they  have  eight  teeth  in  the  under  jaw 
before,  I  believe  they  only  cast  or  renew  the  six  in- 
side ones.*  But,  with  regard  to  this  point,  there  is 
a  difterence  of  opinion  among  experienced  shep- 
herds, some  of  whom  conceive  that  they  cast  only 
six,  while  others  think  that  they  renew  the  whole 
eight  fore  teeth. 

"Neat  cattle  cast  no  teeth  until  turned  two  years 
old,  when  they  get  two  new  teeth;  at  three  they 
get  two  more;  and  in  every  succeeding  year  get 
two,  until  five  years  old,  when  they  are  called  fidl- 
mouthed,  though  they  are  not  properly  full  mouthed 
until  six  years  old,  because  the  two  corner  teeth, 
which  are  last  in  renewing,  are  not  perfectly  up  un- 
til they  are  six."t 

The  horns  of  neat  cattle,  also  supply  another  cri- 
terion by  which  the  judgment  may  be  assisted,  af- 
ter the  signs  afforded  by  the  teeth  become  uncertain. 
When  three  years  old,  their  horns  are  smooth  and 
handsome;  after  which  period  there  appears  a  cir- 
cle, or  wrinkle,  which  is  annually  increased  as  long 
as  the  horn  remains;  so  that,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  circles  or  rings,  the  age  of  a  beast 
may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  precision,  unless 
such  wrinkles  are  defaced  or  artificiallf  removed 
by  scraping  or  fihng;  a  fraudulent  practice,  which 
is  but  too  frequently  adopted,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  or  inexperienced  purchaser  with  res 
pect  to  the  real  age  of  the  animal.  [Complete  Grazkr. 


Weight  of  quarters  and  hide  .     .     .     912  lbs. 
Tallow,  including  leaf 100  lbs. 

1012  lbs. 
Total  1012  lbs.  which  is  the  exact  iceight.  He 
run  with  the  cows  through  the  summer  until  about 
the  1st  of  September.  At  that  time  was  put  to  feed 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  and  had  pumpkins  given 
him  occasionally  until  December,  and  then  he  was 
sent  into  the  stable  and  fed  with  a  half  a  bushel  of 
rob  meal  per  day,  until  the  first  of  February,  at 
which  time  he  was  slaughtered.  His  beef  was  very 
good. 

I  remain  your  friend  and  humble  serv't, 

HARRY  COWLES. 
N.  B.  The  above  bull  was  about  2  years  and  9 
months  old,  when  killed. 

East  Hartfm-d,  August  30th,  1825. 
Messrs.  S.  Huribert  &  Co. 

Gentlemen — Yours  of  the  24th  iiist.  came  safely 
to  hand,  requesting  me  to  give  you  the  weight  of 
the  bull  1  purchased  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  the  man- 
ner of  feeding:  him.     You  doubtless  saw  him  at  the 


[Sept.  23,  1825. 


seven  pair  only  have  been  trained  to  the  yoke, 
:  oldest  of  which  are  four  years  old;  three  pair  of 
wMch  -.ve  improve.  They  appear  to  possess  all  of 
tlJB  requisite  qualities  desirable  in  the  labouring  os, 
bJing  remarkable  for  docihty,  activity,  and  to  en- 
dlre  heat  and  fatigue.  Their  colour,  a  beautiful 
n^hogany  red,  has  alvvays  been  a  favourite  one  in 
tl|fe  northern  states  for  woiking  oxen.  A  pair  of 
uispoltcii  bright  red  oxen  would  always,  in  eonse- 
cnence  of  their  colour,  sell  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
lighcr  than  any  other  description  of  colour  of  equal 
see  and  shape. 

We  noticed  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Powel,  pur- 
(i)rting  to  be  from  a  Mr.  E.  Wolcott,  of  E.  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  uhich  appeared  in  the  American 
!'arnier  of  the  15th  July,  wherein  is  stated,  "I  have 
"en  the  imported  Devons,  both  in  Connecticut  and 
laryland,  and  have  never  had  but  one  opinion  of 
hem,  which  is,  that  they  are  inferior  to  our  native 
lock."  We  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Wolcott, 
le  never  having,  in  his  travels,  called  upon  us  to  see 
)ur  stock;  but  we  have  the  candour  to  believe,  had 


ic  resided  in  Litchfield  county,  the  district  ichere  the 
Devons  are  principally  owned,  and  had  been  better 

cattle  show,  and  noticed  the  condition  he  was  in  atfe^"=^'"*^'^  }f /'   ^hem,  his  prejudices  against  the 

that  time.     I  then  sent  him  mto  the  stable,  and  fedj^'"™"'  ^"'"^  ''^^.'^  ^''^"?*^'^  '-"•-«  "'^™  P^>.t>al.t.cs 

luui  on   meal  and   potatoes   ( p.incipalty  potatoes,) 

three  months;  then  killed  him. 


Weight  as  follons — Tallow,    .     .     .     150  lbs. 
Hide  and  quarters,  .     .     1139 


COKE  DEVONS. 

ITincheskr,  LHchJield  counly,  Conn.  14/ft  Sept.  1825, 
•f.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir. — You  remarked  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the 
8th  of  July,  that  you  supposed  we  (ould  give  you 
some  particulars,  some  weights  and  measures  illus- 
trative of  the  quality  of  the  Devons;  what  they  have 
yielded  in  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  £tc.  and  how 
they  have  compared  in  the  yoke,  at  our  cattle  shows, 
with  other  breeds.  When  the  fact  is  considered 
that  Holkham  is  the  first  bull  of  the  Coke  Devon 
breed  ever  in  Connecticut,  and  that  his  oldest  calves 
are  only  4  years  old,  no  specimens  of  large  fat  oxen 
can  yet  be  expected,  nor  of  large  quantities  of  milk 
or  butter;  but  of  the  heifers  we  can  say  we  have 
never  known  those  of  any  breed  give  as  rich  nulk, 
nor  ha^e  we  ever  owned  cows  that  gave  as  much 
milk  at  the  same  age,  with  the  same  advantages  of 
feed.  This  is  a  general  remark  of  all  those  who 
own  the  stock.  The  breed  is  so  highly  valued  in 
Connecticut  that  few  have  been  slaughtered.  We. 
however,  give  you  the  account  of  three  bulls,  the 
only  ones  we  know  of  the  kind  that  have  been  kill- 
ed, as  contained  in  letters  from  Messrs.  Cowles, 
Spencer  and  Lewis. 

JVeio  Hurtfo^-d,  2d  Augvst,  1825. 
Messrs.  S.  Hurlbert  &  Co. 

Gentlemen. — It  will  be  diffieidt  for  me  to  give  you 
an  exact  statement  of  the  weight  and  feed  of  my 
bull,  but  have  collected  all  the  information  from  re- 
collection, possible. 


'  Cullcy's  "Observations  on  Live  Stock,"  Syo.  p.  211 
I  CnUey  on  Live  Stock,  p.  208,  209. 


in  (heir  favour.  Perhaps  he  did  not  have  the  plea- 
surf  of  attending  the  la.st  cat^e  show  at  Hartford, 
where  were  exhibited  from  Farmington,  a  number 
of  half-blood  Devons,  sired  by  Holkham,  which 
were  so  much  admired,  and  in  competition  with 
every  other  breed,  short  horns  not  excepted,  took 
every  premium.  They  were  from  five  months  to 
three  years  old.  The  same  was  the  fact  in  regard 
to  our  last  cattle  show  in  Litchfield,  the  account  of 
which,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  has 
not  been  published.  Mr,  W,  speaks  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Bissell  ox,  slaughtered  in  Boston,  in  1809,  which 
he  supposes  "resembled  the  improved  short  horn 
breed."  Is  he  not  aware  that,  that  ox  had  long 
tpiettil  hortis  In  order  to  show  by  the  straws  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  as  the  saying  is,  we  will  copy 
ftom  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  a  paper  published  in 
Hartford,  a  paragraph  published  soon  after  the  last 
cattlejhow  in  that  city. 

"  lit  Devonshire  breed  of  cattle. — ^Whoever  went 
about  he  South  Green,  on  the  day  of  the  show  and 
fair  of  fee  Hartford  county  Agricultural  Society, must 
have  oliservcd  the  beauty,  size  and  colour  o(  the  cattle 
exhibited.  The  best  of  them  were  of  the  Devonshire 
breed.  They  not  only  obtained  all  the  premiums, 
but  drew  the  most  attention  from  the  bystanders. 
There  were  many  other  fine  specimens  of  cattle, 
but  wc  have  been  told  that  farmers  almost  univer- 
sally preferred  this  breed. — Ed.  Con.  Mirror." 

Our  object,  when  we  commenced,  was  merely  to 
give  the  weight  of  the  three  bulls,  in  doing  which 
we  thought  best  to  introduce  the  letters  from  the 
three  very  respectable  farmers  ^vho  owned  and  killed 
them.  From  their  feed  and  age,  those  experienced 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  propensity  to  fatten.  Hereafter  we  may  fur- 
nish you  wi(h  some  more  pardculars,  as  to  weight 
and  measure, what  they  yield  in  milk,  butter,  cheese. 
Sic.  &c.         We  remain,  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient, 
SAM'L  HURLBERT  &  CO. 


Total, 1289 

The  stock  from  the  bull,  in  general,  is  very  fine 
I  have  several  of  his  calves,  yearlings,  that  will 
weigh  400  lbs.  if  slaughtered. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  SPENCER. 
Note. — We  sold  the  above  bull  to  H.  Hudsoi^ 
Esq.,  of  Hartford,  when  about  seven  months  old 
He  was  sired  by  Holkham,  and  out  of  a  smallish 
native  eow  that  weighed  alive,  at  the  time  wc  sold 
the  calf,  812  lbs.  At  the  time  we  saw  him  at  the 
cattle  show  he  was  not  in  high  order,  and  when 
killed  was  three  years  and  nine  months  old. 

Farmington,  l'2th  August,  1825. 
Messrs.  S.  Hurlbert  &  Co. 

Gentlemen — I  received  a  line  from  you  respect- 
mg  the  weight  of  my  bull  which  was  killed  last 
March. 

His  quarters  and  hide  weighed   .     .     lilO  lbs. 
Tallow, 124 

Making  in  all, 1334 

He  was  put  into  the  stable  in  August,  v/hen  he 
returned  from*  Northfield,  and  was  (ed  with  coarse 
pour  hay,  without  any  other  feed,  until  some  time  in 
December,  calculating  to  keep  him  another  season. 
He  being  somewhat  cross,  I  concluded  to  fat  him. 
From  that  time  till  the  20th  of  March  he  was  fed 
\vith  meal  and  potatoes,  and  then  killed. 
I  remain,  yours, 

ELIAS  LEWIS. 

N.  B.  Said  bull  was  three  years  and  two  months 
old,  when  killed. 

The  superiority  of  the  Devons  does  not  consist 
in  largeness  of  size,  (as  that  is  not  desirable  with 

the  other  quahties  usually  attached  to  it,)  for  in  that  ALDERNEY  CATTLE. 

respect   they  vvill  about  average  with   the  native  jg„^  §_  Skinner,  Esq. 

breeds  o(  IN  evv  England.      1  heir  properties  tor  mak-       „        c-        i  c  j  ■     n.     a        •        t7>  c  ^i 

;„„!,.  „f  „„ii  „i- 1        .    ,  JL„  ••     1-     .■  Bear  air, — I  find  in  the  American  F  armer  ol  the 

ing  b'.e(  are  smadness  ol  bone;  a  great  inclination   .»VL  •     i         •  *  .^      ;■  .i  •   u»  i  r  ••■ 

,     c  ,,        ,1     c  V,        L-  ,\    ■    1      ,-         ,  •,  16th  inst.  a   statement   of  the   weight,  and  lattine 

(o  (alien;  (he  fine  quality  oi  their  beef,  and  its  un  -^      r      •  i  j  ■        u    st    t^u 

...... I  f       ■     i\      „     .  j„  •     1,1  .  1  nropensity  of  an  imported  cow,  given  by  Mr.  1  homp- 

usual  proportion  in  tlie  most  desirable  parts;  and  ^     '  „     -^     ».  i        •   ■       i.     ■  i  j 

their  heavy  weight  compared  to  the  size  of  their  f°°i  "^•"■•="y  ^Z  «P'"'°"  .hf^^e  Prevailed 

frame.     Ovving  to  the  great  demand  for  bulls  of  this '  *»*  ^"""^^  "t  \  f  "      '^  .^  n  ""' 

,t 1      -.1  r      u        u  1.      J  r  c-     a  Size  to  be  an  obiect  (or  graziers  or  victuallers." — 

stock  wiih  us,  few  have  been  altered  for  oxen.    Sixi™    ^ht     r'    •  i .     ,        ..i  r  ah 
[ 1^  That  Mr.  Creighton's  cuttle  came  from  Alderney, 

*  Mr  Lewis  let  said  bull  for  the  season  to  a  gentle-  has  never  been  denied;  but  that  they  were  what  are 

man  in  Northfield.  '  called  in  Europe,  "Alderney,"  or  have  been  receiv- 


No.  ar.— Vol.  7.] 
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eil  in  America,  as  Buch,  has  been  contested  from  the  from  a  waterin?-pot,  and  mixed  afterwards 
date  of  their  importation.  tcrnafe  layers,  until  the  whole  mess  is  put  in. 

Mr  CreiKhton,  is  a  liberal  gentleman,  who  had  steam  is  then  turned  in  through  the  pipes  m  m,  and 


in  al- 
The 


no  knowlpdje  of  farm  stock,  and  employed  a  Colo- 
nel of  the  Royal  Invalids,  and  another  otticer,  to  se- 
lect lor  him  line  animals,  to  improve  the  breed  of 
milch  cattle  in  America.  . 

At  th?  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  of  182-2,  it  will  oe 
seen,  that  a  young  bull,  bred  upon  one  of  the  best 
managed  estates  in  the  country,  was  exhibited,  as 
of  this  pure  imported  Alderney  breed;  that  the  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  hinv,  but  that  the  judges  sav, 
"B'or  the  best  bull  under  two  years  of  age,  they 
award  to  General  Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  the  premi- 
um of  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  $15,  for  his 
bull  of  seventeen  months  old,  said  to  be  a  full  blood- 
ed Aldcrncy." 

"They  considered  him  a  very  well  gi-own  and  fine 
animal,  but  from  his  form  and  points,  they  cannot 
but  presume,  there  must  have  been  some  accidental 
cross  in  his  breeding."* 

J.  MASON, 

(District  of  Columbia.)] 
JOHN  HARE  POVVEL, 

{Philadelphia  County.) 
J.  CHAUNCEY,t 

([/.  S.jyavy.) 
JOHN  BARNEY,  (Delaware.) 
SAftlUEL  JACQUES,  Jr. 

(Massachusetts.) 

Ample  testimony  was  at  hand  to  show,  that  this 
bull  was  of  Mr.  Creighton's  pure  blood.  It  has 
been  believed,  that  this  animal,  and  all  his  family 
were  of  Norman  blood.  It  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  him  "from  his  form  and 
points"  of  pure  Alderney  blood. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
any  fact  which  he  states.  He  requires  no  certificate 
to  establish  his  assertions;  it  is  but  his  opinions  upon 
cows  wfcich  any  man  ^vho  knows  him  would  desire 
in  a  newspaper  to  confute.  CUR  WEN. 

Philadelphia  Comity,  Sept.  17,  1.S25. 


the  whole  stirred.     Sixty  bushels  can  be  cooked  in 

an  hour  and  a  half,  in  each  trough. 

With  food  thus  prepared,  I  supported,  in  good 

order,  thirty-t»vo  head  of  stock,  from  the   10th  of 

December  until  the  19th  of  April,  inclusive — being 

one  hundred  and  thirty  days,  at  an  expense  of  $124; 

as  the  following  statement,  taken  from  my  account 

book,  will  show: 

6  Farm  Horses  6  Draught  Oxen 

2  Saddle     do.  6  Milch  Cows 

2 — a  brood  Mare  and  colt        1  Steer 
6  Colts,  above  one  year  old      3  Yearhngs. 


16 


10— Total  32. 


60  bushels  of  mill  stuff,  at  15  cents,     .     .     $  9  00 
320  do.  corn  and  cobb  meal,  at  20  cents  .     .  64  00 
17  tons  of  corn  busks,  rye  straw,  timothy 

and  clover  hay,  at  $3  per  ton,     .     .      5100 

For  32  head,  for  132  days,  less  than  three 

cents  a  day  for  each, $  124  00 


Three  measures  of  chopped  forage  for  one  of 
meal,  is  the  proportion  I  adopted.  The  meal  was 
measured  in  a  stable  bucket,  which  did  not  contain 


quite  half  a  bushel;  the  forage  was  convened  in 
bags  to  the  steam-house,  and  their  weight  ascertain- 
ed when  filled.  The  whole  amount  of  meal  con 
sumed,  is  ascertained  from  the  mill  account,  and 
the  amount  of  forage  from  the  number  of  bags  of 
known  weight  consumed  daily. 

The  daily  allowance  to  the  horned  cattle 
was,  ....     1  bushel  of  meal 

88  lbs.  of  corn  husks,  and  af- 
ter they  were  consumed, 
clover  hay 
For  the  horses,  .     2  bushels  of  meal 

162  lbs.  of  a  mixed  cutting  of 
volunteer,  rye  ancl  timo- 
thy grass. 
The  horned  cattle  had  more  than  they  could  eat; 
and  the  horses  that  were  at  hard  work,  required  au 
additional  quantity,  which  was  given  to  them  out 
of  the  320  bushels  of  meal  stated  in  the  account 
above.     The  quantities  are  fixed,  the  prices  may 
fluctuate— but  the  result  of  my  experiment  satisfies 
me,  that  to  steam  food,  is  to  economize  provender. 
In  justice  to  Messrs.  Geddes  &.  Stewart,  of  Balti- 
more, I  state  that  my  steaming  apparatus  was  erect- 
ed by  them,  and  has  entirely  satisfied  my  expecta 
tions. 

I  remain. 
With  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem, 

JOHN  PATTERSON. 


Apparatiis  for  Steaming  Food  far  Farm  Stock. 


chimney. 


ON  FEEDING  FARM  STOCK. 

Mr.  Skinner,  B<dtimore  county,  1st  Sept.  IS25. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  reiterated  requests, 
I  now  present  you  with  an  account  of  my  feeding 
farm  stock  with  steamed  food. 

A,  is  the  cistern  to  hold  water  for  supplying  the 
boiler  and  wetting  the  food;  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  pipe  (a,)  conveys  the  water  into  the  boil- 
er. The  requisite  quantity  is  regulated  by  a  float, 
that  rests  on  the  water  in  the  boiler,  suspended  by 
the  rod  (c,)  from  one  end  of  the  lever,  (d,)  fixed  by 
a  support  (/,)  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cistern,  and 
balanced  at  the  other  end  by  the  weight  (/i,)  sus 
pended  in  the  water  of  the  cistern.  Two  other 
pipes,  (k  k,)  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cis- 
tern, and  furnish  water  cither  for  boiling  or  steam 
ing,  to  the  two  troughs  (I  /,)  into  which  the  food  is 
put.  Tlie  furnace  B,  contains  the  boiler,  from 
which  the  two  pipes  {m  m,)  convey  the  steam  to  the 
bottom  of  the  troughs,  to  prepare  the  food.  The 
cost  of  the  apparatus,  with  its  fixtures  and  furnace, 
was  $223.  I  have  used  it  three  years,  without  ac- 
cident or  derangement  in  any  part.  What  repair  it 
may  now  need  has  been  occasioned  by  the  wear  to 
which  all  machines  are  liable. 

The  food  is  prepared  by  chopping  corn  sfcilks, 
fodder,  straw,  or  hay,  with  Eastmans  cylindrical 
straw  cutter,  the  best  implement  I  have  seen.  About 
five  or  six  inches  in  depth  of  water  is  introduced 
into  the  troughs  from  the  cistern,  through  the  pipes 
k  k — on  that  a  layer  of  chopped  forage  is  laid;  then 
a  layer  of  meal,  and  some  water  sprinkled   on  it 


♦American  Farmer,  Vol   4,  p    114. 
■fMr.  Thompson  states,  that  Com.  Chauncey  had  a 
calf  from  this  cow.    [See  iiciitoiial  head.] 
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MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

It  appears  in  No.  •il.  Vol.  7,  page  1C7,  that  "A 
Friend  ol'  tlie  Plough,."  has  adopted  an  erroneous 
impression,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct, 
particularly  as  remarks  occasionally  made  in  conver- 
sation, induce  the  belief  that  he  is  not  the  only  one 
under  that  error.  He  speaks  of  the  ISIaryland  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
shores,  as  if  they  were  two  independent  societies. 
It  was  once  (see  American  Farmer,  Vol.  5,  p.  4S,) 
ihousht  by  some  persons  "expedient  to  form  the 
J^Iaryland  Agricultural  Society,  into  two  independ- 
ent societies^  one  for  the  Eastern,  and  the  other  for 
the  Western  shore  of  this  state."  But  a  great  ma- 
jority disallowed  the  expediency;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  society  continued  as  mie,  undivided.  See 
the  act  of  incorporation,  Vol.  6,  p.  241.  S. 

Jlus:ust  \5th,  ISr!5. 


BosArrv. 


pa"-atcs  itself  in  hedgerows  and  on  banks,  by  suck- 
ers from  its  far  extending  roots,  will  easily  account 

It 


ELM-ULMUS. 

JS'atural  order,   Scabridx,  Amentaeece,  Juss.     A  ge- 
nus if  the  Pentandria  Digynia  class. 

FcECundjE  frondibus  ulrai. — Virgil. 
fruitful  in  Icayes  the  elm. 

(We  have  always  esteemed  our  native  elm  and 
the  locust,  as  amongst  the  most  useful  for  shade  and 
timber,  and  the  most  beautiful  for  ornament,  to  be 
found  in  our  forests. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  will  answer  an 
mteresling  purpose,  if  it  should  lead  our  readers  in 
ditVerent  parts  of  the  Union  to  give  accounts  of  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  trees  in  their  vicinity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  congenial  to 
virtuous  emotions,  than  the  veneration  which  is  al- 
ways felt  for  large,  respectable  old  trees,  that  we 
have  known  in  our  youth.  It  grows  out  of  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  them  in  our  memory,  and 
so  strong  is  the  principle,  as  to  have  often  prompt- 
ed men  of  refined  feehngs  and  poetic  imagination, 
to  address  these  venerable  objects  as  though  they 
were  intellectual  beings,  possessing  moral  worth 
and  agency  in  the  relations  of  so.iety.     We  recol 


lect  that  under  these  induences,  a  beautiful  ode  "'as'  ^^^  Finland, 
addressed  by  the  late  amiable  aid  talented  Doctor 
John  Shaw,  of  Annapolis,  to  the  old  poplar  on  the 
college  green,  so  well  remembered  and  beloved  by 
every  one  who  had  the  fortune,  in  past  times,  to  be 
educated  at  that  once  distinguished  seminary  of 
learning — St  Jwhn's  College.  In  passing  this  old 
poplar  a  few  weeks  since,  we  covild  not  but  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who 
liad,  in  a  great  measure,  acquired  under  its  friendly 
>hade  the  principles  of  their  character,  and  the 
Icundations  of  their  eminence  in  the  various  avoca- 
tions and  pursuits  of  their  subsequent  lives.  We 
should  suppose  this  old  poplar  to  be  considerably 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  its  ex- 
act measurement 

We  suppose  that  no  loving  observer  of  nature 
ever  passed  through  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  does  not  recollect  its  noble  elm,  its 
steepled  church,  and  its  neat,  cleanly,  white  paint- 
ed dwellings,  with  their  porticoes  ornamented  w  ith 
vines. 

Phillips  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks 
en  the  English  elm;] 

At  the  present  time,  when  ages  have  so  happily 
blended  exotic  and  native  beauties  in  our  woods, 
the  elm  is  never  seen  in  those  forests  that  keep  their 
original  character.  It  seems  to  have  followed  culti- 
vation and  enclosure,  and  is  principally  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbo*irhood  where  the  town  has  been  rear- 
ed; or  it  marks  the  spot  where  the  village  once 
fltood;  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  this  tree  pro- 


for  the  quantity  now  found  in  such  situations 
must  have  been  a  happy  exchange  for  Britannia, 
when  she  banished  the  wolf  from  her  shores,  and 
received  the  elm  into  the  bosom  of  her  woods.  Our 
neighbouring  shores  are  not  yet  entirely  free  from 
these  plunderers  of  the  fold.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  France  for  the  hunters  to  suspend  the 
skins  of  these  animals  on  their  church  doors;  but 
in  later  times,  an  elm  was  planted  in  their  country 
church-yard,  on  which  these  trophies  were  hung; 
probably,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  deter  these 
ravenous  animals  from  tearing  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  their  graves,  which  was  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, when  hunger  drove  them  from  the  moun- 
tains or  the  forests.  Long  after  these  kinds  of  of- 
ferings ceased  to  be  made,  the  custom  of  planting 
elms  in  front  of  village  churches  was  preserved; 
and  it  is  this  tree  which  still  graces  their  cities  and 
towns  in  their  justly  boasted  bmdevards,  under  the 
shade  of  which  patient  industry  thro\vs  the  thread, 
and  places  the  pin  so  accurately  on  the  cushion, 
warbling  her  native  airs  under  this  verdant  roof,  as 
happily  as  the  wealthy  dame,  who,  bedecked  bj 
the  art  of  the  humble  lace-maker,  can  sing  or  sigh 
under  the  gayest  dome  of  the  proudest  saloon. 

English  towns  are  strikingly  deficient  in  these 
agreeable  avenues,  whose  shade  renders  the  sum- 
tner  promenade  so  agreeable,  and  gives  such  cheer 
fulness  to  the  entrance  of  towns;  for  there  can  be 
no  sight  more  pleasing  to  the  traveller,  than  that  of 
beholding  the  humble  stalls  of  the  little  fruit  mer- 
chants, intermixed  and  overlooked  by  the  knitting 
grandmother  or  netting  grandfather,  with  here  and 
there  a  seat  occupied  by  the  wounded  soldier;  nor  is 
the  fume  of  the  sailor's  pipe  so  offensive  in  this  situa- 
tion, as  at  the  checquered  door  of  the  narrow  street 
Spain  owes  her  vistas,  which  are  the  pride  of 
Aranjuez,  Casel  del  Campo,  Madrid,  aud  other 
royal  demesnes,  to  the  union  of  its  Philip  with  Mary 
of  England;  as  before  that  period  elms  were  not 
known  in  Spain,  Pliihp  11.  having  caused  them  to 
be  taken  from  England,  and  planted  in  his  native 
land.  The  elm  is  an  aboriginal  of  Barbary,  as  well 
as  the  south  and  south-east  parts  of  Europe.  Lin 
naeus  says,  it  is  rarely  to  be  found  above  Helsing 


gerous,  or  a  nuisance  to  the  road.  It  was  13  feet 
in  circumference  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  6  inches  at 
the  height  of  44  feet.  Before  the  hard  frost  of 
173!'-40.  which  injured  its  top,  it  measured  110 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  in  the  year  1600  that 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  planted  Gray's-inn  walks  with 
dms,  eight  of  w  hich  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  last  century. 

Madame  de  Genlis  speaks  of  an  elm  of  great 
size  in  this  country;  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  which, 
she  says,  a  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  and 
where  she  afterwards  resided  for  a  long  time.  This 
tree,  which  is  a  great  curiosity,  is  still  standing  in  the 
Village  of  Crawley;  but  as  the  parish  is  not  wilhng  to 
be  hurthened  with  all  the  young  elms  that  might  have 
been  brought  forth  from  the  trunk  of  this  singu- 
iar  tree,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  very  wisely  put 
up  a  door  to  the  entrance  of  this  lying-in  hospital, 
and  which  is  kept  locked,  except  upon  particular 
occasions,  when  the  neighbours  meet  to  enjoy  their 
pipe,  and  tell  old  tales  in  the  cavity  of  this  elm, 
that  is  capable  of  containing  a  party  of  more  than 
a  dozen.  The  interior  of  this  tree  is  paved  with 
bricks,  and  in  other  respects  made  comfortable  for 
those  that  it  embarks. 

.\.  few  detached  elms  before  clumps  of  pines  or 
firs,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plantation,  as 
the  extreme  softness  of  the  colour  of  the  elm  leaves 
in  the  spring,  and  the   delicate  manner  in  which 


thfy  seem  sprinkled  over  the  branches,  have  a  de- 

liglitful  effect. 

"No  numbers  can  the  varying  robe  express, 
While  each  new  day  presents  a  different  dress." 

The  autumn  changes  the  full  green  foliage  of  the 
elm  to  a  yellow  or  ochre  colour,  which  enlivens  the 
dark  tints  of  the  fir,  scarce  less  agreeably  than  its 
juvenile  shades.  This  tree  varies  exceedingly  in 
tlie  colour  of  its  foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  size  of  its 
leaves,  by  the  least  change  of  soil.  Thus  we  often 
see  two  neighbouring  elms,  whose  roots  have  run 
into  different  strata,  forming  almost  a  different  va^ 
riety  of  this  tree. 

Of  the  American  elms  cultivated  in  this  country, 
the  Hortus  Kewensis  notices  three  varieties;  the 
first  of  which  was  introduced  or  planted  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon,  in  175iJ,  who  also  cultivated  the 
hornlieam  leaved  elm,  in  1760,  which  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  as  well  as  the  drooping  elm. 
The  elms  of  England  are  scarcely  less  remarked  Uvhich  takes  its  name  from  the  pendant  position  of 


for  their  age,  hulk,  and  beauty,  than  the  Brili 
oaks,  w  hich  form  alike  the  world's  just  wonder,  the 
guard  of  friends,  and  the  scourge  of  foes,  [except 
Americans.]  Mr.  John  Ray,  the  botanist,  mentions 
an  elm  which  was  felled  in  Sir  Walter  Bagot's  park, 
in  Stiiffordshire,  that  measured  1-20  feet  in  length, 
and  was  at  the  stool  17  feet  in  diameter.  When 
sold,  its  head  alone  produced  forty-eight  wagon- 
loads  of  wood  to  burn,  and  its  trunk,  besides  six 
teen  blocks,  furnished  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  plank;  its  whole  mass  was  valued 
at  ninety-seven  tons. 

This  quahty  in  the  elm,  which  insures  a  constant 
shade  during  the  summer  months,  has  secured  it  a 
situation  in  most  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  royal 
gardens  of  Europe.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  planted 
an  elm  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens  of  Paris,  which 
stood  until  the  late  revolution  in  that  country  level 
led  both  tree  and  monarch  to  the  dust 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Henri  Qwitre,  it  is  said,  planted  an  elm,  with  her 
oivn  hands,  at  Chelsea,  where  she  spent  a  part  of 
her  early  days  in  a  palace  belonging  to  her  father. 
This  elm  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  Church-lane^ 
near  the  place  where  the  turnpike  now  is,  and  was 
a  boundary  of  the  parish  on  the  north  side.  It  was 
felled,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  eleventh  of  November,  1745,  and  sold  for 
guinea,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  worthy  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  induces 
us  to  think  that  the  tree  must  have  become  dan- 


its  branches,  and  is  also  distinguished  by  its  smooth 
oblong  leaves. 

Columella  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  fed  their 
cattle  with  the  leaves  of  the  elm;  for  which  pur- 
pose, Evelyn  says,  they  are  not  to  be  despised;  for 
being  suffered  to  dry  in  the  sun,  on  the  branches, 
and  the  spray  stripped  off  about  the  end  of  August, 
these  he  directs  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  barn,  and 
says,  when  hay  and  fodder  is  dear,  they  are  of 
great  service,  and  that  the  cattle  will  eat  them  in 
preference  to  oats,  and  thrive  exceedingly  well  with 
them.  But  since  the  introduction  of  clover,  and 
other  exotic  grasses  and  plants,  so  abundantly  into 
our  fields,  the  trees  are  but  rarely  robbed  of  their 
verdure  to  feed  our  cattle:  yet  we  are  surprised  not 
to  see  the  fallen  leaves  collected  in  the  autumn, 
since  every  gardener  knows  that  no  manure  is  su- 
perior to  decayed  leaves. 

We  learn  from  the  plays  of  M.  Accius  Plautus, 
that  elm  twigs  were  anciently  used  as  instrumeots 
of  castigation;  for  this  comic  poet  speaks  of  a  rogue 
who  had  been  chastised  so  often,  that  he  had  wast- 
ed all  the  elms  in  the  country,  in  rods  and  cudgels. 
Elm  timber  is  in  great  esteem  for  pipes  that  are 
constantly  under  ground;  and  it  is  incalculable  what 
a  quantity  of  these  trees  were  swallowed  by  the 
numberless  streets  of  our  monstrous  capital  before 
iron  pipes  were  placed  in  its  stomach;  and  which, 
together  with  substituting  that  metal  instead  of  elm 
for  our  last  habitations,  must  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing elm  timber  more  plentiful  for  other  purposes. 
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Ca|ilain  \\"ooilio.^le  b  Juuinai  iiiloniii  us,  llial 
the  greater  pari  of  tiie  i^'rsiaii  vessels  are  liuilt  ol' 
.elm  timber,  wiiicn  abounds  in  tiie  province  ol'  I'eri- 
bazur. 

Evelyn  says  in  his  Sylva,  "Elm  timber  is  of  sin- 
gular use;  especially  where  it  may  lie  continually 
dry,  or  wet,  in  extremes — tliereiore,  proper  lor  wa- 
ter-works, mills,  the  ladles  and  soles  oi  llie  wheels, 
pipes,  pumps,  aqueducts,  pales,  ship-plaiiks  beneath 
the  water-line,  &i.c.  A  second  rate  ciiarcoal  is  made 
from  this  wood,  and  rails  and  gates  ol  eiui,  luin 
sawed,  are  not  so  apt  to  riv.,  as  oak." 

It  has  scarcely  any  superior  lor  kirbs  of  coppers, 
feather  edge,  and  weatlier  ooards;  but  it  does  not 
witiiout  diiliculty  admit  the  nail,  willioul  boring. — 
His  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  planteu  04,14i 
voung  elms  on  his  estates,  between  the  years  IS  11) 
and  1819. 

It  was  much  more  common  formerly  than  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  southern  counties  ol  England,  lor  wea- 
ther-boarding the  sides  ol  bariis,  slaoies,  and  even 
dvvelling-houbcs  lor  the  farmers;  hut  many  of  these 
were  exchanged  for  buildings  ot  brick  and  stone, 
during  the  long  war,  which  u.izzled  all  ejes  wilu  a 
deceptive  prosperity,  whilst  it  aie  away  the  sub- 
stance of  the  country,  like  a  polypus  in  tlie  tlesh. 

Medical  writers  lia\e  not  been  sparing  of  tiieir 
commendations  of  the  virtues  ol  the  ciiu,  every 
part  of  which,  Iroiu  the  root  to  the  leal,  was  esteem- 
ed a  sovereign  remedy  lor  some  compiaint;  but  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  puolish  all  the  secrets  of 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorideo,  Galen,  Jt'hny,  iSiallUio- 
lus,  Bauhine,  Kay,  and  a  long  list  of  ouier  writers, 
who  have  recorded  the  cures  perlurnied  by  means 
of  the  elm.  We  fear  that  a  greater  number  of  their 
patients  were  boxed  up  in  the  plauks  ol  this  tree, 
than  were  cureil  by  its  hark. 

The  elm  leaves  are  often  found  with  blisters  upon 
them,  occasioned  by  the  pricking  of  insects,  anu  in- 
clude a  viscous  juice,  called  elm  water,  « liicii  v\e 
should  not  have  mentioned  as  being  good  lor  recent 
wounds  and  bruises,  but  we  hnd  tlie  lair  se.^  of  for- 
mer days  used  it  to  wound  mankind,  as  an  old 
writer  assures  us  that  it  was  with  this  wash  that 
they  "brightened  the  skin  of  their  faces,  and  made 
their  countenances  so  amiable." 

All  the  varieties  of  the  elm  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  or  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers  taken 
from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees.  VV  e  have  laiel} 
seen  elms  of  a  considerable  size  transplanteo,  uut 
they  seldom  make  much  new  wood;  and  younger 
trees  soon  produce  a  better  shade,  and  outruii  tue 
older  plants,  particularly  if  little  trenches  be  dug 
near  the  roots  to  hold  tlie  ram  water,  thai  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  growing  m  dry  summers,  and 
retain  their  verdure  much  longer.  We  observeu 
this  practice  and  its  advantages  in  many  new-lorm- 
ed  boulevards  and  plantations  of  elms  m  the  vicini- 
.  ty  of  Paris,  where  this  tree  is  not  less  a  lavouriie 
than  in  the  environs  ol  London. 

(Postponed  by  accident.) 
J.  S.  Skinker,  £s<i. 

M'ew  York,  1 4th  June,  1825. 
Sir, — ^The  account  published  in  the  American 
Farmer,  of  1 0th  inst.  of  the  "Moble  Elm  which 
adorns  the  Boston  Mall;"  is  as  far  as  it  goes,  ver} 
useful  and  interesting.  It  is  indeed,  a  most  noble 
tree;  but,  there  are  I  make  no  doubt  many  oilier 
trees  of  the  same  sort  which  are  still  larger.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  know  this,  to  a  certainty,  it  wdl  he 
necessary  to  ascertain,  what  sort  of  an  Elnj  this  Is, 
for  there  are  four  or  live  sorts  of  Elms;  but  1  sup 
pose  it  is  a  white  Elm,  (  Utmm  Americana.)  'I'lieii 
besides  this,  I  think  it  should  be  stated,  whether  tin- 
tree  be  apparently  sound,  what  sort  of  soil  it  groivs 
upon,  and  I  dare  say  some  one  competent  to  the 
task,  would  consent  either  to  measure  it,  or,  to  give 
an  estimate  of  how  many  cubic  feet  of  timber  there 
«c  m  It;  in  this  estimate  the  limbs  which  are  12  ui- 
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ciics  or  more  in  diameter,  shouid  be  rickoncd  as 
timber,  the  smaller  branches  should  be  called  cord 
Koud.  If  the  lueasuriiig  were  done  with  accuracy, 
and  the  otiitr  niatlo.rs  clearly  stated,  gentlemen  in 
ciflercut  parts  ol  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  judge  between  this  and  any  other  large  Irti:  (hat 
lliey  may  chance  to  know  off.  Many  gcnih  luc-n 
nould  doubtless  send  you  the  particulars  of  nuiiie- 
lous  i^miid  trees  of  various  sorts;  such  as  the  ic/ii7e 
uiti,  black  oak,chestnat,black  walnut,  hickory,  sweet 
gum,  locust,  red  cedar,  swamp  cedar,  live  oak,  hut- 
tun  wood,  uhite  ash,julip  tree,  and  other  sorts.  It 
\(ould  doubtless  be  very  useful  to  the  public  to  know 
"hat  degree  of  expansion  these  several  trees  arc  ca- 
pable of.  It  woulu  be  very  useful  to  me  to  know 
this;  and  as  1  am  endeavouring  to  gain  information 
oil  this  subject,  if  you  think  the  result  of  my  inqui- 
riris  will  be  useful  to  your  readers,  I  will  cheeiiully 
impart  to  you  every  particular  relating  to  all  very 
grand  trees  that  1  may  become  inlormcd  of.  INli- 
cliaux,  in  his  ]Sorth  American  Sylva,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  button  wood,  of  an  extraorainary  size, 
thus:  "In  a  Journey  in  1802,  through  the  western 
stales,  i  found  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  36 
miles  from  Marietta,  a  button  wood  tree,  whose  base 
v\  as  swollen  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  my  travel- 
ling companion  and  myself  measured  it,  and  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground  we  found  it  to  be  47  feet  in 
circumference.  This  tree  which  still  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  vigorous  vegetation,  rannticd  at  20 
feet  from  the  ground.  A  button  wood  of  equal  size 
is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Genesee."  Michaux  tells 
us  of  julip  trees  in  Kentucky,  which  are  15  or  16 
feet  in  circumference,  and  he  mentions  one  which 
at  live  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  22  feet  six 
inches  in  ci:cumference;  this  tree  grows  near  Louis- 
ville. I  have  heard  of  a  much  larger  one  than  this 
in  New  Jersey;  I  shall  go  to  see  it  soon,  if  1  find  it 
to  be  larger  or  even  as  large,  I  will  send  you  the 
particulars  of  it.  My  inlormant  says  that  it  is  ten 
feet  diameter,  and  that  its  trunk  is  full  thirty  feet 
lonj;,  clear  of  limbs,  and  that  its  top  is  most  magni- 
hcent.  I  have  never  seen  a  mockcrimt  hickory  lar- 
ger than  two  feet  through,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they 
grow  much  larger  than  that. 

1  am  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  WOODWARD. 


laADXES'  DEFARTmEKT. 


RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 

FISH. 

This  department  of  the  business  of  the  kitchen 
requires  considerable  experience,  and  depends  more 
upon  practice  than  any  other.  A  very  few  moments, 
more  or  less,  will  thoroughly  spoil  fish;  which,  to 
be  eaten  in  perliiction,  must  never  be  put  on  the 
table,  till  the  soup  is  taken  off. 

So  many  circumstances  operate  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  general  rules. 

There  are  decidedly  different  opinions,  whether 
fish  should  be  put  into  cold,  tepid,  or  boiling  water. 
We  believe  for  some  of  the  fame  the  Dutch  cooks 
have  acquired,  they  are  a  little  indebted  to  their  si- 
tuation, affording  them  a  plentilul  supply  of  fresh 
lish  lor  little  more  than  the  trouble  of  catching  it; 
and  that  the  superior  excellence  of  fish  in  Holland, 
is  because  none  are  used,  unless  they  arc  brought 
alive  into  the  kitchen,  (mackerel  excepted,  which 
die  the  moment  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.) 
The  Dutch  are  as  nice  about  this,  as  Seneca  says 
the  Romans  were;  who,  complaining  of  the  luxury 
of  the  times,  says,  "they  are  come  to  that  dainti- 
ness, that  they  will  not  eat  a  lish,  unless  upon  the 
same  day  that  it  is  taken,  that  it  may  taste  of  the 
sea,  as  they  express  it." 

On  the  Dutch  Hat  coast,  the  fish  are  taken  with 
nets;  on  our  rocky  coast  they  are  mostly  caught  by 


liait  and  hook,  which  instantly  kills  them.  Fish  are 
brou^lit  alive  by  land,  to  the  Dutch  markets,  in 
water-casks  with  air-holes  in  the  top.  Salmon,  iuid 
ollit  r  fish  arc  thus  preserved  in  rivers,  in  a  Hell- 
hole, in  tiie  lishiiig-buat. 

I'lbh  (if  every  liind  are  best  some  time  before  they 
begin  to  sjiawn — and  are  unlit  for  food  lor  some 
time  after  they  have  spawned. 

The  most  conccnicnl  utensil  to  boil  fish  in,  is  a  tur- 
bot-ketlle;  this  should  be  24  inches  long,22  wide  and 
y  deep.  It  is  an  excellent  vessel  to  boil  a  ham  in,  &.c. 

The  good  folks  of  this  metropolis  are  so  often 
disappointed,  by  having  lish  which  have  been  kcpl 
too  long,  that  they  are  apt  to  run  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  sujipose  that  lish  will  not  dress  well, 
unless  it  is  absolutely  alive.  This  is  true  of  lobsters, 
ike.,  and  may  be  of  fresh  water  fish,  but  certainly 
not  of  some  sea  lish. 

Several  respectable  fishmongers  and  experienced 
cooks  have  assured  the  editor,  that  they  are  of- 
ten in  danger  of  losing  their  credit,  by  fish  too 
fresh,  and  especially  turbot  and  cod,  which,  like 
meat,  require  a  certain  time  before  they  are  in  the 
best  condition  to  be  dressed:  they  recommend  thim 
to  be  put  into  cold  water,  saliea  m  propoilion  oi 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Sea  water  is  best  to  boil  sea-fish  in,  and  le! 
them  boil  slowly  till  done;  the  sign  of  which  is,  that 
the  skin  of  the  fish  rises  up,  and  the  eyes  turn  whi'.e. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  fishmonger  to  clean  them. 
Sic.  but  the  careful  cook  will  wash  them  again. 

Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon,  finely  scraped  horse- 
radish, fried  oysters,  smelts,  or  whitings. 

The  liver,  roe,  and  chitterlings,  should  be  placed 
so  that  the  carver  may  observe  them,  and  invite  the 
guests  to  partake  of  them. 

Fish,  like  meat,  requires  more  cooking  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather — if  it  becomes  frozen,*  it 
must  be  thawed  by  the  means  we  have  directed  for 
meat,  in  the  5th  page  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Ru- 
diments of  Cookery. 

LOBSTERS. 

Buy  these  oJivc;  the  lobster-merchants  some 
times  keep  them  till  they  are  starved,  before  they 
boil  them;  they  arc  then  watery,  and  have  not  half 
their  flavour.  Choose  those,  that  (as  an  old  cook 
says,  are  "heavy  anl  lively,"  and)  are  full  of  motion, 
which  is  the  index  of  their  freshness. 

Those  of  the  middle  size  are  the  best.  Never 
take  them  when  the  shell  is  incnisied,  which  is  a  sign 
the)  are  old.  The  male  lobster  is  preferred  to  eat, 
and  the  female,  (on  account  of  the  eggs,)  to  make 
sauce  of.  The  hen  lobster  is  distinguished,  by  hav- 
ing a  broader  tail  than  the  male,  and  less  claws. 

Set  on  a  i)ot,  with  water  salted  in  the  proportion 
of  a  table-spoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water; — when 
the  water  boils  put  it  in,  and  keep  it  boiling  briskly 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  its  size; 
wipe  all  the  scum  off'  it,  and  rub  the  shell  with  a 
very  little  butter  or  sweet  oil;  break  off'  the  great 
claws,  crack  them  carefully  in  each  joint,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  shattered,  and  yet  come  to  pieces 
easily,  cut  the  tail  down  the  middle,  and  send  up  th6 
body  whole. 

Sauce  for  Loyiers. — Bruise  the  yolks  of  two  hard 
boiled  eggs  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon,  or 
rather  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea-spoonlul 
of  water;  and  the  soft  inside  and  the  spawn  of  the 
lobster,  rub  them  quite  smooth,  with  a  tea-spoonful 
of  made  mustard,  two  table-spoonsful  of  salad  oil. 
and  five  of  vinegar;!  season  it  with  a  very  little  Cay- 
enne pepper  and  some  salt.     To  this  elder  or  Tar- 


*  If  the  meat  is  frozen,  the  usual  practice  is  to  put  il 
into  cold  water  until  it  is  thawed;  then  dry  and  roast 
it  as  usual;  but  we  recommend  you  to  bring  it  into  the 
kitchen  the  night  before,  or  early  in  the  inorniiif;  of  tlic 
day  you  want  to  roast  it,  and  the  warm  air  will  Ihaw  ii 
much  better. 

t  [Reversed  proportion  of  these  would  be  better.] 
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ragon  viiiei;;ir,  or  anchovy  essence,  is  occasionally 
added. 

Polled  Lobster  or  Crab. — This  must  be  made  with 
fine  hen  lobsters  when  full  of  spawn,  boil  them  tho- 
roiighlr;  when  cold,  pick  out  all  the  solid  meat,  and 
pound  it  111  a  mortar,  it  is  usual  to  add,  by  degrees, 
(a  very  httle)  finely'  pounded  mace,  black  or  Caj'- 
enne  pepper,  salt,  and,  while  poundin;;,  a  little  but- 
ter. When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  and  beat  to 
the  consistence  of  paste,  press  it  down  hard  in  a 
preserving-pot,  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  co- 
ver it  with  a  wetted  bladder.  [CViufes'  Oracle. 


IVXISCELIiASarEOVS. 


departurp:  of  la  fayette. 

[Though  our  kindest  wishes  have  constantly  at- 
tended this  veteran  and  consistent  Apostle  of  Liber- 
ty, during  his  progress  through  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  and  delighted  as  we  have  been  to  see  him 
every  where  greeted  with  feelings  of  unmingled  joy 
and  gratitude;  we  have  not  felt  at  lilierty  to  till  our 
pages  with  the  details  of  his  journey,  nor  has  it  been 
necessary,  since,  by  the  omnipresent  influence  of  a 
free  press,  he  who  ran  might  read  the  least  move- 
inent  of  the  Nation's  Guest.  It  was  judged  however, 
to  be  particularly  proper  to  register  in  this  Journal 
an  account  of  his  especial  visit  to  the  exhibition  held 
by  the  IMaryland  Agricultural  Society,  and  noiv  that 
he  has  taken  his  departure,  we  shall  be  justified  by 
our  patrons  in  recording  the  valedictory  ceremonies 
which  solemnized  the  last  embraces  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  the  Gcest  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  but  fit  and  proper  that  these  ceremonies 
should  be  distinguished  above  all  others.  Every 
thing  connected  with  them  was  calculated  to  raise 
the  public  expectation  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  all 
would  have  been  disappointed  if  a  scene  so  full  of 
moral  dignity,  had  not  been  in  like  manner  charac- 
terized by  an  eloquence,  wrought  up,  and  full,  as 
must  have  been  the  "heart  out  of  which  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

To  act  upon  Mr.  Adams,  there  were  the  conside- 
rations of  what  was  expected,  not  merely  from  him- 
self but  from  the  station  he  filhd — a  consciousness 
that  what  he  should  utter,  would  he  jealously  criti- 
cised by  foreign  courts,  and  would  go  down  to  the 
latest  American  Posterity,  as  an  index  of  that  day's 
impressions,  more  monumental  tiian  marble  or  brass. 
All  these  considerations,  quickened  by  personal 
knowledge  and  regard  for  the  virtues  of  his  guest, 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  President  with  a  high 
sense  of  the  sublime  responsibdity  of  his  task,  when 
called  upon  as  the  dtlcgule  of  the  xoholc  nalimi,  to 
bid  that  guest  a  reluctant  and  affectionate  farewell. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Adams,  has  been  regarded  chiefly 
as  an  elegant  scholar,  a  profound  diplomatist,  and  a 
matchless  controversial  writer.  The  palm  of  elo- 
quence has  not  been  claimed  for  him.  The  occa- 
sion of  his  inauguration,  was  the  only  one  on  which 
we  have  heard  him  deliver  any  public  oration.  As 
we  meddle  not  in  politicks,  we  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  of  his  address;  but  manper  and  matter  were 
observed  minutely,  and  with  that  interest  whicli 
every  freeman  must  feel  when  he  beholds  the  man 
to  whom  a  free  people  have  constitutionally  confided 
their  executive  power,  rising  to  proclaim  to  them  and 
to  the  world,  the  principles  that  he  means  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 
What  distinguished  his  manner,  were  the  energy 
with  which  he  ascended  the  rostrum;  the  confidence 
approaching  to  boldness  with  which  he  presented 
himself  to  a  very  large  and  enlightened  and  scruti- 
nizing audience;  and  a  clear  enunciation  of  every 
sentence  and  every  word;  all  evidently  emanating 
from  an  unaffected  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of 
his  purposes.  But  were  Mr.  Adams  to  leave  no 
other  proof,  his  address  to  la  Fajcttc,  might  be  left 
to  stand  alone,  like  the  occasion  it  served  to  adorn; 


suing  proof  that  if  he  has  not  hitherto  [iliickt^i 
the  palm  of  oratory,  it  was  not  because  it  was  be- 
yond his  reach,  but  that  he  has  rather  chosen  to  dis- 
play the  ripe  fruits  of  learning,  than  the  fragrant 
liowers  of  eloquence.  ; 

The  answer  of  Gen.  la  Fayette,  breathes  through- 
out, a  sense  of  gratitude,  a  love  of  true  liberty,  and 
a  singular  happiness  in  his  topicks  and  expressions, 
which  has  never  forsaken  hiiu  in  a  career  of  the 
most  extraordinary  incidents  and  excitements  that 
man  ever  went  through;  and  through  all  of  which  he 
has  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  prac- 
tical effects  of  our  political  institutions,  which  ffflv 
foreigners,  and  especially  Frenchmen,  have  ever  at- 
tained, after  the  best  opportunities  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience.] 

Address  of  the  President  of  tlte  United  Slates  to  Gtn. 

la  Fayette, on  taking  leave  of  him  at  his  Ucpartureon 

the  7th  of  September. 

General  la  F.wette:  It  has  been  the  good  for- j 
tune  of  many  of  my  distinguished  fellow-citizens,, 
during  the  course  of  the  jear  now  elapsed,  upon  j 
your  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode,  toj 
greet  you  w  ith  the  welcouie  of  the  nation.  The  less  ■ 
pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  me,  of  bidding  you,  i 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  adieu.  | 

It  were  no  longer  .seasonable,  and  would  be  su- 
perfluous, to  recapitulate  the  remarkable  incidents} 
of  your  early  life — incidents  which  associated  your 
name,  fortunes  and  reputation,  in  imperishable  con-  [ 
nexion  with  the  independence  and  history  of  the 
North  American  Union.  ! 

I'lie  part  which  you  performed  at  that  important 
juncture  was  marked  with  characters  so  peculiar, 
that,  realizing  the  fairest  fable  of  antic;uity,  its  pa-j 
rallel  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  authentic  re- 
cords of  human  history. 

You  deliberately  and  perseveringly  preferred  toU, 
danger,  the  endurance  of  every  hardship,  and  the 
privation  of  every  comfort,  in  defence  of  a  holy 
cause,  to  inglorious  ease,  and  the  allurements  of 
rank,  affluence,  and  unrestrained  youth,  at  the  most 
splendid  and  fascinating  court  of  Europe. 

That  this  choice  was  not  less  wise  than  magnani- 
mous, the  sanction  of  half  a  century,  and  the  gratu- 
lations  of  unnumbered  voices,  all  unable  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  heart  with  which  your  visit  to 
this  hemisphere  has  been  welcomedj  afford  ample 
demonstration. 

AVhen  the  contest  of  freedom,  to  which  you  had 
repaired  as  a  voluntary  champion,  had  closed,  by 
the  complete  triumph  of  her  cause  in  this  country 
of  your  adoption,  you  returned  to  fullil  the  duties  of 
the  philanthropist  and  patriot  in  the  land  of  your 
nativity.  There,  in  a  consistent  and  undeviating  ca- 
reer of  forty  years,  you  have  maintained,  through 
every  vicissitude  of  alternate  success  and  disap- 
pointment, the  same  glorious  cause  to  which  the 
first  years  of  your  active  life  had  been  devoted,  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
man. 

Throughout  that  long  succession  of  time,  the  poo- 
jile  of  the  United  States,  for  whom,  and  with  whom 
you  had  fought  the  battles  of  Uberty,  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  full  possession  of  its  fruits;  one  of  the 
happiest  among  the  family  of  nations.  Spreading  in 
pojiulation;  enlarging  in  territory;  acting  and  suf- 
fering according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  greatest,  and,  we  hum- 
bly hope,  the  most  beneficent  power  that  ever  re- 
gulated the  concerns  of  man  upon  earth. 

In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  generation  of  men 
with  whom  you  co-operated  in  the  conflict  of  arras, 
has  nearly  passed  awaj'.  Of  the  general  oliicei  ^  of 
the  American  aruiy  in  that  war,  you  alone  survive. 
or  the  sages  who  guided  our  councils,  of  the  war 
riors  who  met  the  foe  in  the  field  or  upon  the  wave, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  to  whom  unusual  length 
of  days  has  been  allotted  by  Heaven,  all  now  sleep 


with  their  fathers.  A  succeeding,  and  even  a  third 
generation,  have  arisen  to  take  tiieir  places;  and 
their  chUdren's  children,  while  rising  up  to  call  them 
blessed,  have  been  taught  by  them,  as  well  as  ad- 
monished by  tlieir  own  constant  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, to  include  in  every  benison  upon  their  fathers, 
the  name  of  him  who  came  fromafitr,  with  them  and 
in  their  cause,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  was 
signally  manifested  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  re- 
presenting the  whole  people,  and  all  the  states  of 
this  union,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  to  you  the  assurances  of  grate- 
ful and  aiTectionate  attachment  of  this  government 
and  people,  and  desiring  that  a  national  ship  might 
be  employed,  at  your  convenience,  for  your  passage 
to  the  borders  of  our  country. 

The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  you  by  my  ve- 
nerable predecessor:  himself  bound  to  you  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  personal  friendship,  himself  one  of 
those  whom  the  highest  honours  of  his  country  had 
rewarded  for  blood  early  shed  in  her  cause,  and  for 
a  long  life  of  devotion  to  her  welfare.  By  him  the 
services  of  a  national  ship  were  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal. Your  delicacy  preferred  a  more  private  con- 
veyance, and  a  full  year  has  elapsed  since  you  landed 
upon  our  shores.  It  were  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  it  has  been,  to  the  people  of  the  Union, 
a  year  of  uninterrupted  festivity  and  enjoyment,  in- 
spired by  your  presence.  You  have  traversed  the 
twenty-four  states  of  this  great  confederacy.  You 
have  been  received  with  rapture  by  the  survivors  of 
your  earliest  companions  in  arms:  You  have  been 
hailed  as  a  long  absent  parent  by  their  children,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  present  age.  And  a  rising 
generation,  the  hope  of  I'uture  time,  in  numbers  sur- 
passing the  whole  population  of  that  day  when  you 
fought  at  the  head  and  by  the  side  of  their  forefath- 
ers, have  vied  with  the  scantj'  remnants  of  that  hour 
of  trial,  in  acclamations  of  joy  at  beholding  the  face 
of  him  whom  they  feel  to  be  the  common  benefactor 
of  all.  You  have  heard  the  mingled  voices  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  age,  joining  in  one 
universal  chorus  of  delight  at  your  approach;  and 
the  shouts  of  unbidden  thousands,  which  greeted 
yoyr  landing  on  the  soil  of  freedom,  have  followed 
evwy  step  of  your  way,  and  still  resound,  like  the 
rusting  of  manj'  waters,  from  every  corner  of  our 
land. 

Y'ou  are  now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of 
your  birth,  of  your  ancestors,  of  j'our  posterity.  The 
e.xecutive  government  of  the  Union,  stimulated  by 
the  same  feeling  which  had  prompted  the  Congress 
to  the  designation  of  a  national  ship  for  your  accom- 
modation in  coming  hither,  has  destined  the  first 
service  of  a  frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  me- 
tropohs,  to  the  less  welcome,  but  equally  distin- 
guished trust,  of  conveying  you  home.  The  name  of 
the  ship  has  added  one  more  memorial  to  distant 
regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already  me- 
morable, at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and 
of  our  independence. 

The  shij)  is  noiv  prepared  for  your  reception,  and 
equipped  for  sea.  From  the  moment  of  her  depar- 
ture, the  prayers  of  millions  will  ascend  to  Heaven 
that  her  passage  may  be  prosperous,  and  your  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  oi'  your  family  as  propitious  to 
your  happiness,  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of  your 
youthful  glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American 
people. 

Go,  then,  our  beloved  friend — return  to  the  land 
of  brilliant  aenius,  of  generous  Lculiment,  of  heroic 
valour;  to  that  beautiful  Fr.iiice,  tlie  nursing  mo- 
ther of  the  twelfth  Louis,  and  the  loui  th  Henry;  ta 
the  nati»'e  soil  of  Bajard  and  Coligni,  of  Turenne 
and  Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and  D'Aguessea  In  that 
illustrious  calalog.i^j  of  names  which  she  ch.mis  as 
of  her  children,  d>,d  with  honest  pride  holds  ip  to 
the  admiratii.n  of  other  nations,  the  nanie  of  la 
FAyETiE  has  already  for  centuries  been  enrolled. — 
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And  it  sliall  lienceforth  burnish  into  briKhler  fame;  most  timid  and  prejudiced  minds,  of  tlic  superiori- 
for  if.  in  utter  days,  a  Kren';iiman  siiall  be  callei!  to'ty.  over  degrading  aristocraey  or  despotism,  of  po- 
indicate  Ibe  character  of  his  natio!i  by  lliat  of  one!  pular  institutions  founded  on  the  plain  rijjhta  of 
indivi(bial,  during  the  age  in  wiiiih  wc  hve,  tlicuiian,  and  where  the  local  rights  of  every  section 
blood  of  lofty  patriotism  shall  mantle  in  his  cheek,  are  preserved  under  a  constitutional  bond  of  union, 
the  fire  of  conscious  virtue  shall  sparkle  in  his  eye,  The  cherishing  of  that  union  between  the  states,  as 
and  he  shall  pronounce  the  name  of  la  Fayette,  it  has  been  the  farewell  entreaty  of  our  great  pa- 
Yet  we,  too,  and  o\ir  children,  in  life  and  after  death,  ternal  Washington,   and  will  ever  have  the  dying 


shall  claim  you  for  our  own.  You  are  ours  by  liuit 
more  than  patriotic  self-devotion  with  which  you 
flew  to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis  of  their 
fate.  Ours  by  that  long  series  of  years  in  winch 
you  have  cherished  us  in  your  regard.  Ours  by 
that  unshaken  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  your  ser- 
vices, which  is  a  precious  portion  of  our  inheritance. 
Ours  by  th.it  tic  of  love,  Stronger  than  death,  which 
has  linked  your  name,  for  the  endless  ages  of  time, 
with  the  name  of   Washington. 

At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  from  yon,  we 
take  comfort  in  th(  thought,  that  wherever  you  may 
be,  to  the  last  pulsation  of  your  heart,  our  country 
■will  be  ever  present  to  your  affections;  and  a  cheer- 
ful consolation  assures  us,  that  we  are  not  called  to 
sorrow  most  of  all,  that  we  sh.;ll  see  your  face  no 
more.  We  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation 
of  beholding-  our  friend  again.  In  the  mean  time, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  a  loss  only  for  language  to 
give  utterance  to  that  feeling  of  attachment  with 
which  the  heart  of  the  nation  beats,  as  the  heart  of 
one  man — I  bid  you  a  reluctant  and  affectionate 
farewell. 

To  which  Gen.  la  Fayette  made  the  following 
answer: 

Copy  o/  Gen.  la  Fayette's  ansiuer  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales, wilhe'ilh  of  Sept.,  l8io. 

Amidst  all  my  obligations  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  to  you,  sir,  its  respected 
chief  magistrate,  I  have  most  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  opportunity  given  me,  at  this  solemn  and 
painful  moment,  to  present  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  a  parting  tribute  of  profound,  inex- 
pressible gratitude. 

To  have  been,  in  the  infant  and  critical  days  of 
these  states,  adopted  by  them  as  a  favourite  son;  to 
have  participated  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  our  un- 
spotted struggle  for  independence,  freedom  and 
equal  rights,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  American 
era  of  a  new  social  order,  which  has  already  per- 
vaded this,  and  must,  for  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  successively  pervade  every  part  of  the 
other  hemisphere;  to  have  received  at  every  stage 
of  the  revolution,  and  during  forty  years  after  that 
period,  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  continual 
marks  of  their  confidence  and  kindness,  has  been 
the  pride,  the  encouragement,  the  support  of  a  Ion 
and  eventful  life. 

Bu<  how  could  I  find  words  to  acknowledge  that 


prayer  of  every  American  patriot,  so  it  has  becom 
the  sacred  pledge  of  the  emancipation  of  the  world, 
an  object  in  which  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the 
Amerkran  people,  while  they  give  the  animating  ex- 
ample of  successful  free  institutions,  in  return  for 
an  evil  entailed  upon  them  by  Europe,  and  of  which 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  sense  is  every  where  more 
and  more  generally  felt,  show  themselves  every  day 
more  anxiously  interested. 

And  now,  sir,  how  can  I  do  justice  to  my  deep 
and  livel}'  feelings  for  the  assurances,  most  peculi- 
arly valued,  of  3'our  esteem  and  friendship,  for  your 
so  very  kind  references  to  old  times;  to  my  beloved 
associates;  to  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life;  for  your 
affecting  picture  of  the  blessings  poured  by  the  se- 
veral generations  of  the  American  people  on  the 
remaining  days  of  a  delighted  veteran;  for  your 
affectionate  remarks  on  this  sad  hour  of  separation; 
on  the  country  of  my  birth,  full,  I  can  say,  of  Ame- 
rican sympathies;  on  the  hope,  so  necessary  to  me, 
of  my  seeing  again  the  country  that  has  deigned, 
near  half  a  centurj^  ago,  to  call  me  hers?  I  shall 
content  myself,  refraining  from  superfluous  repeti- 
tions, at  once,  before  you,  sir,  and  this  respected 
circle,  to  proclaim  my  cordial  confirmation  of  every 
one  of  the  sentiments  which  I  have  had  daily  opportu- 
nities publicly  to  utter,  from  the  time  when  your 
venerable  predecessor,  my  old  brother  in  arms  and 
friend,  transmitted  to  me  the  honourable  invitation 
of  Congress,  to  this  day,  when  you,  my  dear  sir, 
whose  friendly  connexion  with  me  dates  from  your 
earliest  youth,  are  going  to  consign  me  to  the  pro- 
tfection,  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the  heroic  national 
flag,  on  board  the  splendid  ship,  the  name  of  w  hicli 
has  been  not  the  least  flattering  and  kind  among 
the  numberless  favours  conferred  upon  me. 

God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  surround  us.  God 
bless  the  American  people,  each  of  their  states,  and 
the  federal  government.  Accept  this  patriotic  fare- 
well of  an  overflowing  heart;  such  ivill  be  its  last 
throb  when  it  ceases  to  beat. 


placed  in  iiis  way.  His  teeth  in  front  are  perfect, 
but  very  long;  while  his  bridle-teeth  or  tusks,  after 
having  grown  to  an  unusual  length,  became  half  in- 
verted, and  now  describe  an  uncouth  semicircle, 
convexing  towards  the  upper  jaw.  His  lower  lip  is 
neither  so  loose,  nor  so  pendulous,  as  what  it  is  ge- 
nerally seen  in  very  old  horses.  His  eye  is  very  re- 
markable; it  seems  differently  placed  in  the  socket 
from  those  of  all  olhir  horses  which  I  have  observ- 
ed; and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  bright  and  clear, 
and  presents  altogether  so  perfect  an  appearance,  as 
to  artbrd  a  strong  presuuip lion  that  his  sight  is  as  good 
as  that  which  is  usu  :lly  found  in  horses  at  the  asce 
of  li  or  I  J.  Thirty  years  of  his  life,  it  seems,  were 
spent  in  a  gin,  and  the  remainder  principally  on  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  in  towing  boats. — 
When  in  full  flesh  and  the  vigour  of  life,  he  would 
scarcely  have  measured,  1  should  suppose,  15  hands. 
His  colour  is  what  may  be  called  a  chestnut  dun, 
which  was  dappled  in  earlier  life,  with  cropped  ears 
and  one  hind  foot  while.  He  grazes  in  summer  on 
the  luxuriant  pasturage  of  the  meadows,  near  War- 
rington, on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  and  in  winter 
is  taken  into  the  stable,  and  fed  on  mashes  and  soft 
food.  He  still  possesses  the  use  of  all  his  limbs  in 
tolerable  perfection,  lies  down  and  rises  with  ease; 
and,  when  in  the  meadon-s,  will  frequently  play,  and 
even  gallop,  with  some  J'oung  colts,  which  graze 
along  with  him.  This  extraordinary  animal  is  heal- 
thy, and  manifests  no  symptoms  whatever  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  no  other  horse  ever 
attained  the  age  of  tJ4.  In  the  year  1745,  when  the 
rebels  retreated,  they  left  a  strong  grey  horse  in 
Manchester,  which  was  afterwards  employed  in  that 
town,  chiefly,  I  believe,  in  drawing  a  milk-cart,  for 
neaily  40  years.  The  age  of  this  horse  was  not  ex- 
actly known;  but  it  was  evident  he  was  considerably 
more  than  40  when  he  died;  and,  on  the  score  of 
longevity,  may,  perhaps,  be  ranked  next  to  the  ani- 
mal I  have  just  described. 
1  am,  sir. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  JOHNSON. 


OLD  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Sporting. 

LydUite  Cottage,  July  »th,  18-22. 
On  Tuesday,  the  1 1th  of  .June,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Charles  Town,  the  printer,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  ve- 
terinary surgeon,  both  of  Liverpool,  I  visited  Latch- 
ford-lock,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Warrington,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  a  horse  which  has  actual- 
series  ol  welcon.es,  those  unbounded  and  universal |  ly  attained  the  surprising  age  of  63  years,  being  now 
displays  of  public  affection,  which  have  marked  .in  his  64th.  The  horse  belongs  to  the  Mersey  and 
step,j?ac!i  hour,  of  a  twelve-montli  s  progress | Irwell  Navigation  Company;  and,  from  the  polite- 
ness of  one  of  the  proprietors,  W  Earl,  esq.  I  had 
an  opportunity,  not  only  of  examining  this  extraor- 
dinary animal,  but  of  learning  the  following  particu- 
lars relative  to  him: — He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson,  of  Willgrave  farm,  in  Woolston,  a  short 
distance  from  Warrington.  When  young,  and,  in- 
deed, till  he  reached  the  age  of  50,  he  manifested 
an  extremely  vicious  disposition,  not  only  to  human 
beings,  but  to  dogs  or  any  other  animals  that  hap- 
pened to  oppose  his  progress,  or  stand  in  his  way; 
:iiid  this  was  particularly  shown  when,  at  the  dinner 
h.iur  or  other  periods,  a  cessation  from  labour  took 
plarc;  he  was  impatient  to  get  into  the  stable  on 

I  ,(.     ,  n — —J  — ....^.^i,  isuch  occasions,  and  would  use,  very  savagely,  either 

1(     r  .i!"^*'  "^  ''"^'^  proudly  to  recognize  his  heels  or  teeth,  (but  particularly  the  latter.)  to 

L"  T      \l       ''jP""'i«an  principles  for  which  we  r.-uoie  anv  livin- impediment,  whether  pig,  dog,  or 
i^e  lougnt,  and  a  glorious  demonstration  to  the ' child,  that  happened,  by  chance,  or  otherwise,  to  be 


through  the  twenty-four  states,  and  which,  while 
■:.' y  overwhelm  my  heart  with  grateful  delight, 
lnvc  most  saiisfactorily  evinced  the  concurrence  of 
■li'-  ppople  in  the  kind  testimonies,  in  the  immense 
I  .ours  bestowed  on  me  by  the  several  branches  of 
tl.'  ir  representatives,  in  every  part,  and  at  the  cen- 
lr;d  seat  of  the  confederacy. 

\  et,  gratifications  still  higher  awaited  me;  in  the 
wonders  of  creation  and  improvement  that  have 
II''  t  my  enchanted  eye,  in  the  unparalleled  and 
'<  ll-felt  happiness  of  the  people;  in  their  rapid  pros 
I'l-rity  and  insured  security,  public  and  private;  in 
I  practice  of  good  order,"  the  appendage  of  true 
■'"'u'rV'^"''  '^  ""*'""*'  *?""''  sense,  the  final  arbiter 


GOOD  RULES. 

[From  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  puWick  schools,  we  extract  the  following, 
as  advantageously  applicable  to  all  schools,  and  as 
conveying  useful  hints  to  parents  and  guardians.] 

3rd.  Parents  or  guardians  shall  not  at  any  time, 
or  on  any  occasion,  interfere  w  ith  the  government  of 
the  schools. 

1th.  They  shall  not  detain  the  children  at  homo 
on  any  frivolous  employment,  but  shall  be  particular 
in  senihng  them  to  school  at  the  stated  hour,  with 
clean  face  and  hands,  hair  combed,  and  as  decently 
apparelled  as  their  circumstances  will  permit 

5th.  It  is  recommended,  that  parents  and  guar- 
dians eo-operaie  with  the  teachers  by  strict  attention 
to  the  morals  and  behaviour  of  the  children  while  at 
home,  to  keep  them  at  all  times  from  associating 
with  idle,  noisy,  or  wicked  company  in  the  streets, 
or  otherwise;  and  especially  to  exert  their  authority 
to  prevent  the  pernicious  habits  of  swearing,  lying, 
and  other  vices  and  immoralities;  and  endeavour  to 
set  before  them  examples  of  sobriety  and  good  con- 
duct; to  inculcate  obedience  to  their  teachers,  and  a 
due  respect  to  their  superiors  in  age,  frequently  to 
read  to  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to  go  with  or 
send  them  to  some  place  of  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  day;  and  genemlly  by  their  demeanour  and 
manners,  endeavour  lo  train  them  in  virtuous  habits, 
that  may  enable  them  to  perform  the  various  lintii'S 
of  life,  with  honour  to  themselves,  and  bcnclit  to 
society. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  controllers  of  the 
public  schools. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Prcs'l. 
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CENTREVILLE  RACES. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Governor  Wright's  ele- 
gant CUP  of  fifteen  ounces,  holding;  three  pints,  will 
he  run  for  by  Silver  Heels'  colts,  two  miles  and 
repeat. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  a  sweepstakes  purse  of 
the  gate-money,  fifty  dollars  entrance  to  be  added 
to  the  purse,  three  miles  and  repeat,  agreeable  to 
tl>e  Baltimore  Association  Club.     • 

On  the  6th  of  October,  a  sweepstakes  purse  of 
the  gate-money,  thirty  dollars  entrance  to  be  added 
to  the  purse,  free  for  all  the  horses,  two  miles  and 
repeat,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  Baltimore  As- 
sociutionClub.     Purses  given  by 

JOHN  BEARD. 


other  journal  printed  in  this  country.  But,  after 
more  than  six  years  of  pleasurable  toil,  we  have 
little  left  but  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the 
willing  agent  in  advancing  the  cause  of  American 
agriculture.  Our  expenses,  more  than  §3,000  per 
annum  to  worthy  mechanicks  of  different  trades, 
are  certain;  and  we  have  need  of  the  greatest  punc- 
tuality, as  well  as  of  gj-eater  circulation.  W  e  must, 
therefore,  of  each  subscriber,  beg  the  favour  of 
sending  us,  if  he  can,  a  single  additional  name,  if 
no  more.  Each  one  is  at  liberty,  and  we  will  thank 
him  to  consider  himself,  our  agent;  and,  if  desired, 
we  will  send  him  a  subscription  paper — though  all 
that  is  necessary,  is  to  enclose  jf5  by  the  mail,  at  the 
risk  of  the  Editor;  and  whether  the  money  be  re 
ceived  or  not,  the  numbers  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  seventh  volume,  and  those  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  the  title  page  and  index,  will  be  for- 
warded in  good  condition. 

Any  person  getting  six  subscribers  to  the  American 
Farmer,  will  be  entitled  to  a  seventh  copy  gratis. 


FItlCES  CTTRHXiZTT. 


ARTICLES. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Spm-ling  inteUigeyicc. — On  the  6tli  inst.,  at  Blake- 
ford,  GustavusL  A.  T.  Wright,  grandson  of  Gover- 
nor Wright,  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  killed  twelve 
sinsle  bats  on  the  wing,  at  fourteen  shots. 

Test,  Wm.  Pannett. 


tWHOLLSALE. 


B.SCZ7£S. 


PREVENTION  OF  YELLOW   FEVER. 

As  soon  as  strangers  get  into  the  warmer  latitudes, 
if  they  be  plethoric,  they  should  lose  some  blood, 
and  take  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  a  Ibrtnight,  a  lit- 
tle cooling  physic,  sucli  as  salts  and  manna,  or  a  lit- 
tle sea-water.  Their  diet  should  be  sparing,  and 
tliey  should  refrain  from  salt  meat  as  nmch  as  pos- 
sible. Their  drink  should  be  rum  and  water,  made 
vjeak,  which  may  be  acidulated  either  with  the  ve- 
getable or  mineral  acids;  and  wine  may  be  allowed 
in  moderation.  They  should  keep  as  much  upon 
deck,  to  enjoy  the  pure  air,  as  the  weather  will  ad- 
mit of 

When  they  arrive  on  shore,  they  must  be  very 
careful  of  not  indulging  too  much  either  in  eating 
or  drinking;  and  particularly  in  not  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  night  air;  as  an 
error  in  these  things  is  often  of  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence. Their  food  should  be  such  as  is  easy  of 
digestion,  and  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables 
and  sub-acid  fruits.  For  diink,  rum  and  water,  or 
wine  and  water.  And,  above  all,  let  the  body  be 
kept  gently  open,  once  in  six  or  seven  days,  for  tight 
or  ten  weeks,  till  the  constitution  be  somewhat  inur 
<;d  to  the  heat  of  those  burning  climes. 


|C3^A  few  complete  setts  of  the  American  Far 
mer  may  be  had,  and  a  commission  of  ^5  will  be 
allowed  to  any  person  who  will  find  a  purchaser  foi- 
a  complete  sett 

iCPMemoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society  for  sale  by  John  S.  Skinner — 320  pages  ele- 
gantly printed,  with  many  beautiful  engravings,  for 
Jl  per  volume,  or  six  volumes  for  |J5. 

iCPThe  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  held  an  extra  meeting  on  Thursday  week 
last,  at  Brookland  Wood,  the  seat  of  R.  Caton.Esq,, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
October,  at  Long  Green,  the  residence  of  James 
Gittings,  Esq. 

jirj^General  la  Fayette  took  with  him  all,  the 
preceding  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer.  Let 
our  good  friends,  the  many  respectable  writers  ivho 
enlighten  its  pages,  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  all 
be  regularly  laid  on  his  table  at  La  Grange. 


bbl. 

bush 
bbl. 


lb. 

251b 
bush 


"^•S^  S*AiS12^S« 


The  statement  that  Com.  Chauncey  had  a  heifer 
calf  from  Mr.  Thompson's  cow,  was  made  by  the 
Editor,  of  whom  the  calf  was  purchased  by  Com.  C. 
The  brackets,  [  ]  used  to  denote  editorial  matter, 
were  inadvertently  omitted. 

iCT'U  is  hoped  by  the  Editor,  that  it  is  already 
Understood  by  his  subscribers,  that  the  Farmer  is 
ahvays  open  lor  propounding  their  queries  upon  any 
particular  subject  on  which  they  may  desire  to  eli- 
cit information.  ,As  the  inquirer  can  best  explain 
what  he  desires  to  know,  the  queries  may  be  best 
framed  by  himself;  and  it  has  been  already  abun- 
dantly shown,  by  the  readiness  with  vvhich  most 
queries  are  answered,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  of  asking,  is  usually  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  obligation,  and  a  disposition  to  answer 
such  as  may  be  put  by  others. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  23,  1825. 


The  Editor  is  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to 
proclaim  his  gratitude  for  the  very  flattering  in 
crease  of  patronage  to  this  journal,  since  the  com 
mencenient  of  the  present  volume.  But  it  is  not  of 
the  number  of  his  subscribers  that  he  does,  or  can 
boast,  but  of  their  character  and  intelligence,  indi 
cated  by  the  value  of  their  communications,  and 


Tobacco.— Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses  during  the  last  week — 520  hhds. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
General  Observations  on  buying  and  Stocking  a  Farm 
with  Cattle— Coke  Devons  in  Connecticutt,  weight 
when  slaughtered— Curwen,  on  Mr.  Thompson's  "Al- 
derney"  Cattle— Mr.  Patterson's  description  of  his  Ap- 
paratus for  Steaming  Food  for  Stock— Maryland  Agn 
cultural  Society — The  Elm,  size  and  beauty  of- 


-Rudi- 


their  known  standing  in  thiir  respectire  states.  "We  .  .„  ,-  .,..  ^.^  ^-cnr..  i  nhetfir^  npnor. 
,  ,.  ,  •  I  •  1  •  .■  '  .  r  I  ments  of  Cookery,  fish,  lo  prepare  Loosters — uepar- 
do  leel  a  pride  in  having  the  management  of  a  work  .  ^^^^^  ^^  j^  Fayette  for  Europe,  Address  of  the  President 
devoted  to  objects  ol  great  publick  utility,  and  |„f  j|jg  jjj,ijgj  g^^tes  on  taking  leave,  and  the  Answer 
■ivhich,  censidering  tlie  whole  number  of  its  patrons,  |  of  {},p  General Old  Horse — Good  Rules  for  Schools- 
is  subscribed  for.  and  read,  by  as  great  a  proportion  Centreville  Races,  Good  Shooting — Prevention  of  Yel- 
of  men  of  distinguished  worth  and  talents,  as  any 'low  Fever — Editorial — Prices  Current. 
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AGRXCVIiTURX:. 


DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  CATTLE  IN  GE- 
NERAL. 

(Continued  from  p.  202,  American  Farmer.) 
7.  The  Font-rot  is  another  (hsease  peculiar  to 
the  feet  of  sheep,  and  if  it  be  not  quickly  eradicated, 
generally  proves  contaKious.  It  arises,  in  general, 
from  sheep  feeding  on  long;,  rank  grass,  in  wet  sea- 
sons; but  inattention  to  cleanliness  wUl  also  pro- 
duce the  foot-rot  as  well  as  the  foot-lialt. 

This  disease  is  known  by  lameness,  which  in- 
creases as  the  foot-rot  becomes  more  inveterate,  by 
the  oozing  of  a  disagreeably  fetid  matter  from  be- 
tween the  claws,  and  by  the  appearance  of  proud 
flesh  in  the  more  advanced  state  of  tlie  maladf,  at 
length,  if  it  be  not  timely  discovered,  die  foot  be- 
comes so  completely  mortified  by  the  cancerous 
humour  corroding  every  part  of  it,  as  to  become 
incurable;  in  which  case,  the  skin  is  the  oidy  valu- 
able part  of  the  animal.  It  is  remarkable  throufh- 
of  this  disease,  that  sheep  retkin 


culture  by  R.  Worthington,  Esq.,  of  Southend,  the 
fact  of  its  being  contagious  is  clearly  established; 
and  the  following  method  of  treatment  is  stated  to 
be  that  which  has  proved  most  successful.  It  con- 
sists, first,  in  perfectly  cleansing  the  feet  with  soap 
and  water;  then,  in  scraping  with  a  knife,  and  oc- 
casionally cutting  otf  the  foul  and  putrid  portion  of 
the  foot,  whether  of  the  interior  softer  parts,  or  of 
the  hoof.  After  this,  the  bloodj'  surfaces  are  to  be 
scoured  witli  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  antimony,  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh;  and  a  little  muriate  of  antimony 
alone  is  directed  to  be  applied  with  a  hair  pencil  to 
the  more  ragged  and  diseased  parts.  To  the  prac- 
tice of  muffling  the  feet,  in  order  to  keep  them  dry, 
Mr.  W.  objects  most  decidedly;  because,  if  the 
land  be  wet  when  the  sheep  arc  turned  out,  the 
feet  will  suffer  more  from  absorbed  damp,  than  if 
they  were  not  covered  at  all.  He  considers  it  pre- 
ferable to  give  them  food  and  lodging  under  an  ap- 
propriate shed,  or  in  some  convenient  out-house; 
and,  at  all  events,  directs  that  they  should  be  kept 
on  some  dry  treading,  for  an  hour  or  two,  after 
every  dressing.  The  practice  here  described,  Mr. 
VV.  asserts,  will  always  put  a  stop  to  the  progress 
The  following  mode  of  treating 
was  communicated  to  the 


out  the  progress 

their  appetite,  and  apparently  feed  as  well  as  when 

in  perfect  health;  though  they  very  soon  fall  away  i  of  the  foot-rot 

and  continue  declining  till  they  have  lost  all  ticir  jUiis  troublesome  malady 

fat.     Their  appetite,  however,  remains  till  the  very  1  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Richard  Parkinson,  of  Wal 


last  stage;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
they  have  been  so  eager  as  even  to  crawl  on  their 
koees  for  food. 

Various  remeilies  have  been  tried  and  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  this  contagious  disorder,  of 
which  the  following  appear  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice.    As  soon   as  the  disease   is   discovered,  the 


worth,  who  was  honoured  with  their  silver  medal 
for  it.  In  sheep  thus  affected,  he  directs  the  hoofs 
to  be  pared,  leaving  no  hollow  to  hold  dirt:  if  mat- 
ter be  formed,  it  must  be  carefully  discharged,  after 
which  the  feet  must  be  washed  clean  from  dirt  with 
stale  urine,  and  wiped  with  a  sponge.  The  sheep 
ire  next  to  be  put  into  a  house  or  shed,  the  floor  of 


sheep  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  which  has  been  previously  spread,  about  two  inches 
flock,  and  the  part  affected  pared  and  cleansed,  so  (thick,  with  quick-lime  reduced  to  powder  by  a  small 
as  not  to  touch  the  quick,  and  at  the  same  time  to ,  quantity  of  water.  The  fresher  the  lime  is,  the 
remove  the  gravel,  if  any  should  be  there  contain-  belter.  Upon  this,  the  sheep  are  to  stand  for  six  or 
ed;  after   which   either  of  the   remedies  subjoined  I  seven  hours,  and  the  cure  will  be  effected.! 


may  be  applied.  1.  Mix  four  ounces  of  the  best 
honey,  two  ounces  of  pulverized  burnt  alum,  and 
half  "a  pound  of  powdered  Armenian  bole,  in  such 
a  quantity  of  train  or  other  fish  oil,  as  will  make 
the  various  ingredients  of  the  consistence  of  salve. 
The  honey  should  be  first  dissolved  gradual  y,  and 
the  bole  carefully  stirred  in,  and  then  the  alum  and 
oil  are  to  be  added.  Or,  i.  Reduce  three  omces  of 
verdigris,  four  ounces  of  alum,  a  similar  quintity  of 
vitriol,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  white  mercury,  and 
one  ounce  of  white  copperas,  respectively, into  fine 
powder,  and  gradually  dissolve  the  whole  into  one 
quart  of  white-wine  vinegar.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  former  remedy  was  invented  by 
Mr.  George  Culley,  an  eminent  grazier,  of  Fenlon 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland;  and  the  latter  by 
the  late  eminent  Mr.  Bakewell.  In  Air.  Youn 
opinion,  (Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xx:.)  the  salve 
is  more  eflicacious  than  the  liquid,  having  in  one  or 
two  cases  eflected  a  cure  where  the  latter  had  fail- 
ed; but  Mr.  Y.  states,  that  he  uniformly  employs 
Mr.  Bakewell's  remedy  before  the  animals  are  anoint- 
ed with  Mr.  Culley  s  salve — Or,  3.  Two  ounces 
of  roche-alum,  a  similar  quantity  of  blue  vitriol, 
one  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  animated  quicksilver,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  qu.irl 
of  good  distilled  vinegar;  and  this  liquid  may  be 
dropped  on  tin;  diseased  part,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  feet  dry,  and  clean  from  all  dirt  or  tilth. — 
Or,  4.  When  a  sheep  is  lirst  observed  to  be  affected 
by  it,  let  it  be  brought  in,  and  the  sore  foot  well 
washed  with  soap  and  urine;  llirn  well  bathed  with 
turpentine,  and  al'leiwards  rubbed  all  over  with 
tar  and  bound  up  with  flannel:  and  if  the  sheep  be 
then  turned  into  a  clean  dry  pasture,  the  cure  is 
certain.* 

In  some  observations  on  the  nature  and  cure  of 
this  malady,  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agri 


feeding  too  freely  on  turnips,  clover,  or  other  rich 
and  succulent  vegetables.  Frequent  driving  about, 
and  the  use  of  common  salt,  are  said  to  be  success- 
ful remedies  in  the  red-water,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
may  he  prevented  by  gi\ing  the  animals  dry  proven- 
der, in  the  course  ol'  the  night,  afti^r  they  have  been 
feeding  on  the  vegetables  above  mentioned.  The 
use  of  parsley  in  this  malady  is  likewise  said  to  be 
beneficial. 

'This  disease*  commonly  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  beginning  or  end  of  winter,  and  first  af- 
fects ab6ut  the  breast  and  belly,  although  at  times  it 
spreads  itseuover  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  that  raises  it  into 
blisters,  which  contain  a  thin,  reddish,  and  watery 
fluid.  These  continue  for  a  short  time,  break,  and 
discharge  their  matter,  and  are  followed  by  a  black- 
ish scab. 

"When  the  sheep  are  exposed  to  cold  or  wetness, 
the  skin  beinti  fretted,  makes  the  blisters  rise;  or, 
they  often  arise  from  cold  affecting  the  animal  in- 
ternally; thus  producing  a  slight  fever,  which  throws 
out  these  vesicles  on  the  body,  similar  to  the  scab- 
by eruptions  which  appear  about  the  face,  and  morf 
particularly  about  the  mouth  of  persons  affecti 
with  cold.  The  blood  in  this  disease  is  but  littie 
affected,  although  a  litUe  of  it  oozes  into  the  vesi- 
cles on  the  skin,  and  communicates  to  them  that 
reddish  tinge,  which  gives  origin  to  the  name. 

"Red-water  is  a  disease  that  but  seldom  appears 
in  this  country,  and  is  almost  nev.  r  fatal.  In  cases 
where  the  disease  is  violent,  a  little  blood  should  be 
taken.  The  sheep  should  be  placed  in  a  fold  by  it- 
self, the  blisters  slit  up,  and  a  little  infusion  of  to- 
bacco put  into  them,  and  the  following  medicine 
may  be  given  for  three  or  four  mornings  successive- 
ly: Take  of  sulphur  two  ounces,  honey,  treacle  or 
syrup,  three  ounces;  mix  them  and  divide  them  into 
six  doses,  of  which  one  may  be  given  every  morn- 
ing, in  half  a  niutchkin  of  warm  water.  If  this  is 
found  unsuccessful,  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  niixtfl 
with  the  foregoing  recipe,  will  be  attended  with  good 
efl'ects;  after  which  a  dose  of  sjdts  may  be  given, 
and  the  body  washed  with  lime-water  upon  the  parts 
affected." 

II.  The  Rickets  occur  chiefly  in  the  county  of 


'8.  Gall,  or  Scoicer.  This  disease  prevails  chiefly 
during  the  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  severe  frosts.  An  immediate  change  to  dry  food 
is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  resorted  to;  and  it 
appears  from  the  practice  of  BIr.  Ellman,  that  if 
some  hay  be  given  to  sheep  on  those  mornings  when 
hoar  frosts  are  upon  the  ground,  it  prevents  them  Huntingdon,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 


from  being  attacked  by  the  gall 

9.  The  Hunger  rot,  is  generally  occasioned  by 
poor  living,  especially  from  a  scanty  supply  of  win- 
ter fodder.  It  may  easily  be  known  by  the  leanness 
of  the  sheep.  An  immediate  change  of  keep  is  the 
proper  cure. 

10.  Pelt-rot.  In  this  disorder,  the  wool  or  hair 
falls  off  spontaneously  from  the  sheep.  Scanty  keep, 
exposure  to  mflch  wet,  or  sometimes  a  sudden 
change  from  poor  to  full  feeding,  will  variously  pro- 
duce the  pelt-rot,  which  is  likewise  occasioned  by 
the  scab.  In  the  last  case,  the  removal  of  that 
disease  will  of  course  effect  a  cure;  but  in  the  for- 
mer instances,  as  soon  as  a  sheep  is  di.scovered  to 
be  affected,  (if  not  too  far  gone,)  it  should  be 
separated  from  the  flock,  and  driven  into  a  de- 
tached yard,  where  the  diseased  part  should  be 
cleansed,  and  the  animal  anointed  with  a  mixture  of 
turpentine,  laril,  or  other  grease,  and  tar,  in  such 
proportion  as  to  form  a  salve  (a  piece  of  cloth  being 
sewed  on  the  animal  to  keep  it  from  the  cold,)  and 
where  they  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  food, 
an  attentive  regard  to.  the  regular  distribution  of 
which,  especially  in  winter,  would  eflectually  pre- 
vent this  malady. 

11.  lled-u-aler.     This  malady  is  sometimes  called 
the  resp,  and  is  believed  to  originate   from  sheep 
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introduced  Ironi  Holland.  Few  diseases  are  more 
fatal  than  the  rickets,  the  causes  of  which  have  ne- 
ver been  precisely  ascertained,  so  that  no  remedy 
applied  for  its  removal  has  liitherto  been  attended 
with  success. 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  this 
mahtdy,  are,  first,  a  species  of  giddiness,  which  ren- 
ders the  sheep  uncommonly  wdd  and  fierce;  start- 
ing up  suddcBly,  and  running,  on  the  approach  of 
any  person,  to  a  considerable  distance,  as  if  it  were 
chased  by  dogs.  In  the  second  stage,  a  violent  in- 
flammatorr  itching  in  the  skin  takes  place;  the  sheep 
rubs  itself  violently  against  trees,  hedges,  Stc.  so  as 
to  pluck  otf  the  wool,  and  even  to  lacerate  the  flesh; 
no  cutaneous  eruption  ensues,  nor  does  any  dis- 
charge of  matter  follow,  and  every  thing  indicates 
a  most  violent  fever.  In  the  last  period  of  the  rick- 
ets, the  progress  towards  dissolution  is  very  rapid, 
ami  the  slieep,  after  reeling  about,  lying  down,  and 
occasionally  taking  a  little  food,  at  length  expires. 

This  disorder  is  chi'-fly  prevalent  in  the  spring, 
and  is  hereditary;  so  that,  after  remaining  conceal- 
ed for  one  or  two  generations,  it  reappears  with  in- 
creased \  iolence.  The  rickets  also  appear  suddenlij, 
in  consequence  of  which  circumstance  no  precau- 
tion of  the  most  judicious  grazier  can  detect  the 
malady;  hence  there  is  no  other  alternative,  but  to 
ase  breeding  from  such  stock.  We  trust  the  at- 
n  tion  of  graziers  and  breeders  w  ill  be  more  parti- 
•  ularly  directed  to  this  formidable  malady. 
13.  The  Rot.     Few  disorders  have  been  more 
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fatal  to  sheep,  or  have  more  frequently  exercised  | 
the  attention  of  graziers  and  breeders  than  the  rot;  j 
for  the  origin  of  which  various  causes  have  been 
assiu;ncd.  Thus  ("Letters  and  Papers  ol' the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society,"  vol.  i.)  it  is  attri-| 
bated  to  lluke-norms,  that  breed  in  the  livers  of| 
sheep,  uhithcr  they  are  conjectured  to  be  conveyed 
lhroU2;h  the  nostrils  while  the  animals  are  srazins;; 
but  these  worms  are  evidently  rather  the  effect  than 
the  cause  of  rot.  The  late  Dr.  Darwin  suspected  it 
fo  proceed  from  the  inactivity  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels of  the  livers  of  sheep:  so  that  their  bile  be- 
come; too  tliiii,  particularly  in  wet  or  moist  seasons. 
Dr.  HarribOii,  in  a  recent  interesting  tract  on  the 
rot,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  originates  from  paludal 
(ifflucia.oT  those  unwholesome  exhalations  that  arise 
from  marshes;  but,  to  this  suggestion,  salt  marshes 
form  a  striking  exception.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  rotting  seasons,  the  sheep 
fed  on  salt  marshes,  which  are  overflowed  by  the 
.spring  tides,  sell  at  very  high  prices,  from  the  cou- 
lidence  that  they  are  safe.  From  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  every  circumstance,  it  is  evident,  that 
superabundant  moisture,  either  of  food,  (experience 
has  proved  that  even  one  half  hour's  feeding  on 
moist  or  marshy  lands,  in  hot  weather,  will  produce 
it,)  atmosphere,  or  situation,  is  the  real  cause  of 
this  dropsical  malady;  though  it  is  certain,  that  the 
dry  limed  land  in  Derbyshire  will  produce  the  rot, 
as  well  as  meadows  that  retain  water  and  stagnant 
marshes;  so,  in  driving  sheep  to  any  distance,  if 
they  be  suffered  to  lie  only  one  night  on  a  wet  spot 
of  ground,  whether  in  an  elevated  situation  or  not, 
they  are  very  liable  to  the  rot. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  this  fatal  disease  are 
thus  accurately  stated  by  Dr.  Harrison,  from  whose 
very  able  "Inquiry  into  the  Rot  in  Sheep  and  other 
\nimals,''  (8vo.,  1804,)  we  have  selected  them: 
"When,  in  warm,  sultry,  and  rainy  weather,  sheep, 
that  are  grazing  on  low  and  moist  lands  feed  rapid- 
ly, and  some  of  them  die  suddenly,  (here  is  reason 
to  fear  that  they  have  contracted  the  rot.  This 
suspicion  will  be  further  increased,  if  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  sheep  begin  to  shrink,  and  become 
llaccid  in  their  loins.  By  pressure  about  the  hips 
at  this  time  a  crackling  is  sometimes  perceptible. 
Now,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  countenance  looks 
pale,  and  upon  parting  the  fleece,  the  skin  is  found 
to  have  exchanged  its  vermilion  tint  for  a  pale  red; 
and  the  wool  is  easily  separated  from  the  pelt.  As 
the  disorder  advances,  the  skin  becomes  dappled 
with  yellow  or  black  spots.  About  this  time  the 
eyes  lose  their  lustre,  and  become  white  and  pearly. 
from  the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  and  eye- 
lids being  contracted,  or  entirely  obliterated.  To 
this  succeeds  debility  and  emaciation,  which  in- 
crease continually  till  the  sheep  die;  or  else  ascites, 
and  perhaps  general  dropsy,  supervene,  before  the 
fatal  teimination.  These  symptoms  are  rendered 
more  severe  by  an  obstinate  purging,  which  comes 
on  at  an  uncertain  period  of  the  disorder.  In  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  sheep  become  what  the 
graziers  call  chockered,i.  e.,  affected  with  a  swell- 
ing under  the  chin,  which  proceeds  from  a  fluid 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
throat. 

"In  five  or  six  days  after  contracting  the  rot,  the 
thin  edge  of  the  small  lobe  of  the  liver  becomes 
of  a  transparent  white,  or  bluish  colour,  and  this 
spreads  along  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  complaint.  Sometimes  it  does 
not  extend  more  than  an  inch  from  the  margin.  In 
severe  cases,  the  whole  peritoneum  investing  the 
liver  is  diseased;  and  then  it  commonly  assumes  an 
opaque  colour,  interspersed  with  dark  red  lines  or 
patches.  The  upper  part  of  the  liver  is  sometimes 
speckled  like  the  body  of  a  toad,  to  which  it  is  said 
to  bear  a  striking  resemblance;  round  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus  and  hepatic  vessels,  a  jelly- 
like matter  is  deposited,  which  varies  according  to 


the  severity  of  the  attack,  from  a  table  spoonful,  or 
less,  to  five  or  six  times  that  quantity.  Upon  boil- 
ing, the  liver  loses  its  firmness,  and  separates  into 
small  pieces  in  the  water,  or  remains  soft  and  flac- 
cid. 

"Several  graziers  and  butchers,  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  at  difl'erent  times,  having  observed 
that  sheep  are  much  disposed  to  feed  during  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks  after  being  tainted,  omit 
no  opportunity  of  producing  it,  to  increase  their 
profits.  When  the  first  stage  is  over,  flukes  begin 
to  appear  in  the  pari  biliarii,  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  and  in  the  gall-bladder.  At  first,  the 
quantitj'  of  these  creatures  is  small;  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  they  increase,  and  before  death 
are  often  very  numerous.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
complaint,  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  in  the  intestines  and  liver. — 
This,  like  the  visceral  disorders  of  the  human  body, 
may  terminate  in  resolution,  effusion,  suppuration, 
or  schirrus. 

1st.  "The  complaint  is  said  to  terminate  in  reso- 
lution, when  the  inflammatory  action  goes  off,  with- 
out destroying  the  state  and  texture  of  the  parts. — 
However,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  beheve,  that 
every  considerable  inflammation  in  the  human 
body,  and  in  other  animals,  although  it  ends  in  re- 
solution, leaves  behind  it  some  remains,  which  may 
be  discovered  by  an  experienced,  anatomist.  Wheo 
the  vessels  are  thrown  into  inflammatory  action  for 
a  few  days  only,  effusion  commonly  takes  place, 
and  the  coats  become  thicker,  and  assume  a  huffy 
colour.  These  changes  in  the  sanguinary  system 
often  continue  through  life,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  many  chronic  anil  incurable  disorders.  Sheep 
that  recover  from  the  rot  exhibit  very  different  ap- 
pearances after  death,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  attack;  but  the  taint  is  seldam  or  never  entirely 
removed.  I  was  desired,  within  these  few  days,  [o 
look  at  the  liver  of  an  old  ewe,  that  died  fat,  and 
contained  fourteen  pounds  of  suet  in  her  body. — 
The  back  part  of  the  small  lobe  was  dappled  with 
whitish  spots;  the  coats  of  the  ductus  commtinis  and 
and /)0)i  biliarii  were  considerably  thickened,  and 
more  solid  than  usual.  In  colour,  they  resembled 
the  human  aorta  in  old  people,  and  were  full  of 
flukes;  in  other  respects  the  liver  appeared  to  be 
sound  and  natural.  The  butcher  asserted,  that  the 
variegated  appearance  and  alteration  in  the  ducts, 
were  occasioned  by  a  sfight  taint  of  long  standing, 
which  had  not  been  considerable  enough  to  disor- 
der the  economy,  or  impair  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal sufficiently  to  prevent  its  feeding. 

'idly.  "When  sheep  die  suddenly,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disorder,  an  effusion  of  serum,  or  of 
wheyish-coloured  fluid,  may  be  commonly  disco- 
vered in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  the 
peritmnum  surrounding  the  liver  is  generall3'  cover- 
ed with  a  membrane  or  coat  of  coagulable  lymph. 
This  form  of  the  rot  has  been  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  resp,  or  red-water,  though  it  differs 
from  the  latter  disorder  in  the  colour  of  the  efl'used 
liquid,  in  being  much  less  disposed  to  putrefaction, 
and  in  several  other  particulars. 

3dly.  "Abscesses  in  the  liver  exhibit  another  ter- 
mination of  this  malady.  They  are  seldom  consi- 
derable enough  to  kill  immediately;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  purulent  matter  from 
them,  the  sheep  frequently  waste  away,  and  die 
hectical  or  dropsical.  When  the  collections  are 
small,  sheep  will  recover  sufficiently  to  bear  lambs, 
for  three  or  four  seasons,  and  afterwards  become 
tolerable  mutton. 

4thly.  "The  most  common  termination  is  in  schir- 
ri,  or  what  the  shepherds  call  knots  in  the  liver;  I 
have  seen  the  whole  substance  of  this  important 
viscus  so  full  of  small,  roundish  lumps,  or  schirrous 
bodies,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  sound  part  in 
it.  The  first  attack  is  unfortunately  so  very  insi- 
dious, that  the  disorder  is  scarcely  observable  be- 


fore the  animal  begins  to  waste  and  lose  flesh.  In 
this  advanced  state,  it  is  said  to  labour  under  the 
rot,  OT  porirriture,  from  overlooking  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disorder." 

Equally  various  with  the  conjectures  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  destructive  disease,  are  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  recommended.  The  late 
eminent  botanist,  JMiller,  advised  parsley  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  preventive,  which  is  eaten  with  great 
avidity  by  sheep,  (the  delicacy  of  whose  flesh  it 
greatly  improves,)  as  instances  have  occurred  where 
sheep,  fed  on  parsley,  remained  sound,  while  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  alTotted  with  the  rot. 
Mr.  Mills,  therefore,  recommends  sheep  to  be  fed 
with  that  vegetable  twice  in  the  week,  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  time.  In  places  where  the  rut  is  usual, 
it  will  be  advisable  uniformly  to  fold  sheep,  (where 
that  practice  is  retained)  before  the  dew  falls,  and  to 
confine  them  in  such  folds  till  it  evaporates,  both  in 
the  spring  and  summer;  feeding  them  with  sweet 
h;'V,  or  other  dry  provender,  in  the  Bath  pajjers 
already  referrtd  to,  it  is  remarked,  that  no  ewe  is 
ever  subject  to  rot  while  she  ha.i  a  lamb  by  her  side; 
and  it  is  there  recommended,  to  pince  sheep  that 
are  affected  with  this  distemper,  so  that  they  can 
get  at  the  bark  and  young  shoots  of  elder.  Mr. 
Price  (in  the  same  practical  work,)  advises  every 
farmer  to  remove  his  sheep,  in  wet  and  warm  sea- 
sons, from  such  lands  as  are  liable  to  occasion  the 
rot;  but,  if  this  object  cannot  be  obtained,  he  di- 
rects a  spoonful  of  common  salt,  and  a  fike  quanti- 
ty of  flour,  to  be  given  to  each  sheep  in  a  pint  of 
water,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  week,  by 
way  of  preventive.  And  in  case  the  disease  be  in 
an  incipient  state,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  giving 
of  such  a  dose  for  four  or  five  mornings  successive- 
ly, will  probably  effect  a  cure;  for  the  addition  of 
the  flour  and  water  not  only  .bates  the  pungency 
of  the  salt,  but  also  disposes  it  to  mix  more  gradu- 
ally, and  consequently  more  effectually,  with  the 
chyle.  The  late  Dr.  Darwin,  hov>evcr,  conceived 
that  salt  would  be  more  efficacious  if  it  were  com- 
bined with  iron  filings  and  flour,  and  m  .de  into  a 
ball,  t»  be  given  every  morning  successively  for  a 
week.  F^urther,  as  a  preventive,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Varlo,  an  experienced  agricultu- 
rist, tojtave  each  sheep  a  spoonful  of  common  salt 
once  aiveek,  when  a  "roMi'Ht;  smscn'^is  apprehend- 
ed; an(\,  v.hen  the  animals  are  accustomed  to  it,  he 
directs  lonie  dry  salt  to  be  laid  on  flat  stones,  in 
various  parts  of  the  pasture,  as  they  will  then  lick 
it  up  wijiout  any  further  trouble. 

HavinjT  devoted  such  a  considerable  space  to  the 
examinatron  of  the  causes,  &,c.  of  this  destructive 
malady,  the  reader  will,  ive  trust,  pardon  the  pro- 
longation of  this  article,  on  account  of  the  follow- 
ing very  important  operation,  which  is  practised  by 
the  German  sheep-farmers,  and  the  happy  effects  of 
which  have  been  incontestably  proved*  We  refer 
to  the  inoculation  of  sheep  for  the  rot,  which  pro- 
duces in  tliem  the  same  effect  as  variolous  inocida- 
tion  does  on  the  human  frame.  The  inoculated 
animals  contract  the  disorder,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  very  mild,  and  the  recovery  from  which 
is  both  speedy  and  certain.  From  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  it  has  been  proved,  that 
inocvlated  flocks  are  protected  from  all  contagion. — 
Rams,  tainted  wi'h  the  rot,  have  been  coupled  with 
inoculated  ewes,  which,  together  with  the  lambs 
that  have  sprung  from  these  embraces,  have  pre- 
sented no  symptom  whatever,  of  the  rot. 

"The  inoculation  is  performed  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  inner  face  of  the  thigh,  from  which 
the  wool  is  stripped,  about  four  fingers  distant  from 
the  anus.  The  incision  must  penetrate  the  skin; 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  any  muscle, 
lest  an  effusion  of  blood  should  ensue.  A  pustule 
of  an   infected  animal   is  next  squeezed  with  the 
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fincLi's;  ami,  alter  taking;  an';iy  tlio  mils  tlience  is- 
-suing,  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  it  is  transferred  to 
the  wound  of  the  individual  wluch  is  intended  to 
be  inoculated." 

M.  Lasteyrie  also  states,  that  experiments  have 
been  made  in  France,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther vaccine  inoi.uUition  would  preserve  sheep  from 
the  rot.  The  results  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
(180i,)  appeared  to  him  satisfactory;  and  he  thinks 
it  probable,  that  this  new  preservative  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  that  we  have  just  de- 
scribed.* Te  he  contimied. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MULF;  AND  ITS  VALUE  FOR  THE 
GENERAL  PURPOSES  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  COMPARISON  WITH  HORSES. 

Bv  Governor  Wright. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Committee  on  Volunteer  Pre- 
miums. 

The  patriotic  invitation  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
Oliver,  by  his  premium  for  the  "best  Essay  On  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Mule;  and  its  value  for  the 
general  purposes  of  agriculture  in  comparisol  wilh 
the  Horse,"  has  induced  me  to  submit  the  folbwing 
Essay. 

Whether  the  mule  was  created  by  the  Great  Cre- 
ator, or  procreated,  from  other  animals,  under  the 
direction  of  man,  is  a  subject  necessarily  inFolveii 
in  the  consideration  of  the  natural  history  of  that 
animal. 

Aristotle,  Varro  de  re  Rustica,  Collumella,  and 
Theophrastus,  tell  us  that  in  Phrygia,  Syria,  Cappa 
docia  and  Africa,  there  were  a  sort  of  mules  that  were 
prolific.  Stieno  is  said  to  have  examined  the  organs 
of  generation  of  the  mule,  and  to  have  found  the  ova 
therein,  and  a  sort  of  placenta  about  them,  wliich 
persuaded  him,  that  mules  might  generate;  but  his 
observations  are  said  to  be  fanciful,  and  his  conclu- 
sions unworthy  so  great  a  naturalist.  Pliny  relates, 
that  the  species  of  animals  are  in  Africa  varions  and 
changeable;  that  the  great  scarcity  of  ivater,  brought 
the  beasts  of  the  Ibrest  to  the  pools  to  drink,  and 
the  males  and  females  thus  mixing,  prodiced  unna- 
tural love,  so  as  to  create  the  ))roverb — 'That  Afri- 
ca w-as  always  producing  some  new  monsters."  But 
Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels  in  Barbary,  siys  that  all 
things  there  are  the  same  as  elsewhere,  except  the 
mule  and  the  kumzah,  which  are  priduced  from 
other  animals  under  the  direction  of  nan,  and  not 
properly  left  to  tliemselves;  and  that  there  is  httle 
ground  lor  the  proverb,  "Semper  aliquod  novi  Afri- 
cam  afferre." 

The  mule,  in  natural  history,  is  called  a  mongrel 
■kind  of  quadruped,  xismdly  generated  betueen  the 
ass  and  the  mare,  sometimes  between  the  horse  and 
the  she  ass.  They  are  said  to  be  a  kind  of  monstei, 
and  therefori-  do  not  breed,  any  thing  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  tiie  other  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject  to  the  contrary  noiwith.standing. 

We  liiid  that  the  animals  created  by  the  great 
Creator,  were  directed  to  increase  and  multiply  in 
their  kind,  and  afterwards  we  llnd  it  recorded  that 
the  great  ,lehovah,  renewed  that  injunction,  and 
made  a  covenant  with  Noah  and  the  animals  that 
•were  saved  in  the  ark,  that  they  should  never  be  de 
stroyf  d  by  another  flood,  and  sealed  that  covenant 
with  his  rainbow. 

The  preceding  authorities  and  remarks,  ivilh  the 
cxperieure  that  we  have  had  on  the  subject,  as  to 
the  mules  breeding,  must  satisfy  us  that'  the  mule 
was  not  the  work  of  the  great  Creator,  and  (hat  his 
command  to  the  animals  of  his  creation  to  increase 
and  multiply,  each  in  their  kind,  amounts  to  an  af- 
firmative pregnant— confirmed  by  the  barrenness  of 
the  mule. 
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Having  thus  presented   the  evidence  of  the  non- 
creation  of  the  mule,  but  of  its  procreation  by  the 
intervention  of  man,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  its 
attributes,  the  very  name   mule,  and  the  proverb, 
"as  stubborn  as  a  mule,"  go  lar  to  fix  their  outlines. 
Here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  should  any  gentle- 
men be  of  the  opinion  that  the  mule  was  an  animal 
originally  created  by  God,  they  will  no  doubt  unite 
with  me  in  admiring  the  wisdom  of  his  providence, 
in  placing  such  an  animal,  in  such  a  clime,  with  such 
a  ioil,  among  such  a  race.     But  should  they  think, 
it  is  not  an  animal  originally  created,  and  can  le- 
concile  themselves  to  the  violation  of  the  order  of 
nature,  and  the  unfitness  of  things,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  large  mule,  properly  treated,  and  correctly 
broke,  might  he  valuable  in  many  important  branch- 
es of  agriculture;  they  may  well  be  compared  with 
the  common  horse,  and  are   at   least  as  valuable. 
The  small  mule  may  be  profitably  used  in  a  small 
plough,  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  if  bred  from 
the  full  bred  mare,  would  be  greatly  improved.     A 
mule  of  Mr.  Sutton's,  bred  from  a  full   bred  mare, 
took  the  premium  at  the  Easton  Cattle  Show,  and 
was  indeed  a  beautiful  animal.     The  small  mule,  I 
have  observed,  is  generally  slow,  and  from  its  size 
appears  to  labour  in  the  plough  or  cart,  and  as  it 
advances  in  age  becomes  more  and  more  slow; — so 
that  its  reputed  longevity,  for  which  by  many  it  is 
piized,  forms  with  me  a  strong  objection,  as  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  that  which  is  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue, the  better.    The  Chinese  law,  which  authorised 
the  putting  to  death  their  chUdren,  might  more  eco- 
nomically have  been  exercised  by  putting  to  death 
their  superannuated — a  custom  among  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes.     The  idea  that  the  mule  may  be  kept 
on  less  than   the  horse,  I  have  no  doubt  is  well 
founded;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  farm 
that  is  worth  cultivation,  produces  more  long  fo- 
rage than  the  stock  it  ought  to  keep  can  consume, 
it  certainly,  as  to  the  article  of  long  forage,  is  ra- 
ther an   objection,  as   the  passing  it  through  the 
animal,  ameliorates  the  quality,  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  manure,  and  is  much  better  than  when 
spread  in  its  original  state.    As  the  quantity  of  grain 
necessary  for  a  work  horse  ought  not  to  exceed  ten 
quarts  per  day,  the  highest  quantity  given  to  a  race 
horse — there  cannot  be  much  saved  with  the  mule, 
in  my  judgment.     We  are  forbid  to  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadelh  out  the  corn,  and  I  must  enter  my  pro- 
test against  starving  the  mule  that  maketh  the  corn. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  lean  horse  perlorms 
belter  on  the  turf  than  a  fat  one,  and  I  presume  al- 
so in  the  pi  lUgh — as  the  same  cause  always  produces 
the  same  effect.     Place  a  pair  of  common  uorses  in 
one  plough,  and  a  pair  of  common  mules  in  another, 
each  of  the  ordinary  quahty  of  the  horse  and  the 
mule,  and  the  weight  and  physical  strength  of  the 
horse  will  soon  test  the  preference  of  the  horse  by 
his  dispatch — besides  the  time  saved  of  the  driver, 
far  exceeding  the  difference  in   their  food.     But  as 
the  proposition  was  no  doubt  intended  to  promote 
the  interest  of  agriculture  by  its  discussion,  I  ivill 
present  to  your  view  a  pair  of  full  bred  horses  in 
the  plough,   pressing  forward  with  eager  volition, 
scarcely  to   be  restrained   by  the  happy,  whisthng 
ploughman,  and  compare  them  with   the  team  of 
common  mules,  creeping  on,  the  ploughman  swear- 
ing, and  wjth  a  mule  goail  forcing  them  along,  but 
in  a  pace  so  slow,  and  with  a  countenance  so  rueful, 
that  you  would  he'  led  to  believe  he  was  a  wretched 
convict,  working  in  a  tread  mill. 

That  the  large  mule  is  preferable  to  the  common 
country  horse,  1  am  prepared  to  ailmit,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  would  sell  for  nearly  double  the  price  of 
the  country  horse;  but  as  I  know  the  object  of  the 
honourable  mover  of  this  proposition  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  best  interests  of  agriculture,  and 
intended  to  elicit  such  a  discussion  as  was  calculal 
ed  to  promote  that  interest;  in  pursuance  of  thai 
I  object,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  that  as  it  is  the  in 
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lerest  of  the  agrieullurist  to  etlect  the  hi-hest  grade 
of  perfection,  in  every  thing  necessary  to  agricul 
lure— and  as  the  labour  saving  machine  is  so  cor 
rectly  preferred,  and  profitably  used,  inste,id  of  the 
modes  it  intended  to  correct,  tliough  in  the  outset 
somewhat  dearer;  I  am  authorized,  then,  upon  the 
same  principle,  to  say,  that  a  time  saving  machine 
IS  as  much  entitled  to  the  preference  of  the  farmer, 
and  as  promotive  of  his  interest,  as  the  labour-sav- 
ing machine. 

It  is,  therefore,  t!ie  duly  of  the  agriculturist,  I 
know  from  experience,  to  use  the  full  bred  horse  in 
his  teams,  whose  superior  worth,  velocity  and  last, 
is  so  fully  tested  on  the  turf  Does  any  man  doul.t 
that  the  full  bred  horse,  who  can  run  four  miles  in 
eight  minutes,  which  the  country  horse  cannot  run 
in  sixteen,  is  not  tivice  as  valuable  as  the  country 
horse?  particularly  in  a  trip  for  a  doctor  or  a  mid- 
wife? 

If  then  the  foot  and  bottom  of  the  full  bred  horse 
is  so  far  beyond  the  country  horse,  is  it  not  the  duly 
of  the  farmer  to  get  that  stock,  althoush  his  oritrinal 
cost  shall  be  double  that  of  the  country  horse,  which, 
not  like  the  barren  mule,  but  the  self-siiarpening 
plough,  will  continue  its  own  stock,  and  preserve 
its  own  excellence? 

Having  thus  compared  the  horse  and  the  mule, 
as  to  the  direct  purposes  of  Agriculture,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  the  common  incidental  duties  of 
the  fanner,  in  the  performance  of  whieli  the  horse 
or  mule  must  be  used.  He  has  to  go  to  church, 
court,  mill,  and  market.  The  farmer  may  plant,  but 
Jehovah  must  water.  I  will  then,  in  a  great  drou;;ht, 
suppose    two    neighbouring    farmers,    equi-distaiit 

from  the  church,  both  going  to  it  to  pray  for  rain 

the  one  on  horseback,  the  other  on  a  mule.  The 
one  on  horseback  arriie,  m  time,  and  d»voiitiy  im- 
plores the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  bless  Ih'm 
with  rain — the  one  on  the  mule  arrives  only  lime 
enough  to  say  Amen.  But  mark  flicm  on  Ih.  ir 
return — the  one  on  horseback  files  ahead  of  the 
dust,  and  reaches  home  time  enough  for  a  hot  din- 
ner— while  tlie  one  on  the  mule,  it  peradventure  he 
is  not  smothered  in  the  dusi,  keeps  the  family  wait- 
ing, and  gets  home  to  "eat  his  mutton  cold."  They 
set  off  lo  mill  together,  mounted,  the  one  on  horse- 
back, the  other  on  the  mule.  'I'he  one  on  horse- 
back gets  there  and  has  his  grain  ground  first, 
a^  the  miller's  rule  is,  "the  first  come  must  be  first 
sitrved,"  and  the  one  on  horseback  gets  home  long 
biVlbre  the  one  on  the  mule,  and  mucii  time  is  saved, 
which  Doctor  Franklin  has  justly  said  is  money. 
Tiiey  set  off  together,  mounted  as  before,  to  court, 
as  jurymen  The  one  on  horseback  arrives  in  time 
lo  answer  to  his  name,  the  other  doi  s  not  get  in  in 
time  to  save  his  distance,  and  has  to  pay  the  costs 
of  an  attachment.  They  set  off  to  market,  mounted 
as  before — the  one  on  horseback  arrives  in  time  to 
the  first  ol'  the  market,  and  gets  Ihe  best  price  for  his 
markei  stuff — the  other,  all  spaftered  to  his  knees, 
arrives  at  the  fag-end  of  the  market,  and  can  hardl} 
dispose  of  his  market  s'ulT  at  any  price. 

1  suggest  the  case  of  the  female  part  of  the  farm- 
er's family  mounted  on  mules,  destined  to  church, 
court,  mill,  or  market,  merely  to  arrest  so  catasiro 
|ihic  an  occurrence,  which  1  trust  my  well  known 
devotion  lo  he  sex  will  induce  them  to  forgive — and 
lor  their  rel.ef  remark,  that  the  medals  of  Julia  and 
Agiippuia  show  us  that  the  equipages  of  the  Ro 
man  ladies  wer'  drav.n  by  mules,  which  is  also  the 
ease  with  the  princes  of  Spain.  The  princes  of 
Denmark  are  drawn  by  rein-deer — the  great  JNIoguJ 
hy  oxen. 

I  must  now  apologize  to  the  horse,  the  noblest 
animal  of  creation,  for  in  any  wise  comparing  the 
mule,  a  monster,  wilh  him,  Ibough  we  are  allowed 
lo  compare  small  things  with  great.  The  master  of 
Ihe  Morse  has  described  the  fine  horse,  as  possessed 
of  the  lollowing  noble  properties.  The  breast,  the 
tiips.  the  mane  of  the  woman,  the  cottiitenance.  the 
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intrepidity  and  fne  of  tlie  lion,  the  eye,  tlie  nostril 
and  the  joint  of  the  bullock,  the  nose,  the  gentle- 
ness and  the  patience  of  the  sheep,  the  strength,  the 
constancy  and  the  foot  of  tlie  mule;  the  head,  the 
Ic"  and  the  short  hair  of  the  deer;  the  throat,  the 
neck  and  the  hearing  of  the  wolf;  the  ear,  the  tad 
and  the  trot  of  the  fox;  the  memory,  the  si;^ht  and 
the  turning  of  the  serpent;  the  running,  walking  and 
the  suppleness  of  the  cat. 

The  horse  is  divided  into  five  classes;  1st,  the 
race-horse;  2d,  the  war-horse;  3d,  the  coach-horse; 
4th,  the  hunter;  and  5th,  the  pack-horse. 

The  race  horse,  in  the  Olympic  games,  establish- 
ed hy  Hercules,  attracted  the  early  attention  arid 
admiration  of  the  delighted  spectators.  The  tocsin 
sounds — see  him  mounted  for  the  race,  with  his 
neat  rider,  decked  in  the  costume  of  the  day, 
champing  the  foaming  bit,  straining  upon  the  start, 
and  exhibiting  his  herculean  powers,  his  foot  and 
bottom,  and  gaining  the  prize.  IMark  the  delighted 
victor,  with  his  friends,  rending  the  skies  with  their 
shouts  of  joy,  and  treating  them  with  the  nectar  of 
the  gods — uhich,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  to  be 
had;  but  for  which,  at  Canton,  the  sporting  winners 
substituted  the  generous  madeira  and  the  foaming 
champagne;  whose  names  (Sewell  and  Sleeper,)  I 
record,  that  their  noble  example  may  be  nobly  fol- 
lowed. 

What  figure  would  the  mule  cut? 
The  bugle  sounds — then  comes  the  war-horse,  of 
the  same  noble  blood;  for  the  turf  is  admitted  to 
be  the  nursery  for  the  cavalry;  and  in  this  country, 
bisected,  as  it  is,  by  noble  streams,  the  cavalry, 
mounted  with  rilles,  under  the  auspices  of  the  im 
mortal  Jackson,  moving  with  their  known  celerity, 
would  form  one  strong  arm  of  the  nation — and  by 
their  velocity,  would  possess  an  ubiquity  that  would 
enable  them  to  meet  an  invading  foe  at  every  point, 
protecting  our  happy  shore,  and  perpetuiting  those 
liberties  secured  by  our  great  charter — sealed  with 
the  blood  of  our  patriots,  and  recorded  in  the  blood 
of  our  heroes,  ami  the  g-reaf  Lafayette.    The  early 
use  of  the  cavalry  stands  recorded  io  the  charge  of 
Constantius  on  the  squadron  of  his  brother  Con- 
stantine,  and  throning  him   off  the  saddle,  in  his 
attempt  to  supplant  him  in  his  government. 
I  ask  again,  "what  a  figure  would  mules  cut?" 
The  bugle  sounds — then  come  the  chariot-horses, 
neatly  caparisoned — fixed  to  the  chariot,  with  the 
proud  charioteer,  neatly  dressed,  prepared  and  used 
in  war,  and  so  celebrated  in  the  Olympic  games, 
ivith  whicn  their  patrons  of  antiquity  were  so  de- 
lighted, and  Horace  so  elegantly  describes,  that  1 
will  give  it  in  his  own  words: 

"Sunt  quos  curriculo,  pulverem  Olympicum, 
Colhgese  juvat,  metaque  fervidis, 
ETitata  rolis,  palmaque  nobilis, 
Terrarum  Dominos,  evahit  ad  Deos." 

( Translated  tlms  by  R.  U'.) 

"With  joy  some  boast  tlie  'lympic  dust  to  hurl, 
With  glowing  wheels  to  graze  the  winning  goal; 
And  victors,  gain  tlie  prize,  the  golden  palm. 
For  which  a  seat  among  the  gods  they  claim." 

What  a  pretty  figure  would  the  mule  cut? 

Next  comes  the  high-bred  hunter,  prepared  for 
the  chase — his  master  neatly  mounted,  with  a  horn, 
summons  the  deep-toned  hounds  to  join  him  in 
the  chase.     Mark  the  hunter's  agile  footsteps,  and 


weight,  or  seventeen  stone,  t»vo  pounds;  and  see 
how  kind  and  ra])id  he  moves  with  this  burthen, 
and  with  ease  performs  his  task  to  the  great  plea- 
sure and  advantage  of  his  master. 

A\'h;it  a  pretty  figure  would  the  mule  cut? 

Which  is  hunibly  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Oliver,  by  his  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  WRIGHT. 


appe 
form 


ALDERNEY  CATTLE. 

Baltimore  County,  26th  Sept.  1825. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

.Sir — I  am  much  surprised  to  learn  from  your 
American  Farmer  of  the  23d  inst  that  any  doubts 
exist  of  the  cattle  imported  by  Mr.  Creighton  in 
1819,  being  Alderney,  but  more  particalarly  so  at 
the  assertion  of  your  correspondent  Curwen,  who 
says,  "That  Mr.  Creighton's  cattle  came  from  Al 
derney,  has  never  been  denied,  but  that  they  were 
what  are  called  in  Europe  'Alderney,'  or  have  been 
received  in  America  as  such,  has  been  contested 
from  the  date  of  their  importation."  How,  or 
where  Curwen  obtained  this  information,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  for  it  is  new  to  mc;  but  having 
become  possessed  of  a  bull  and  cow  of  said  impor- 
tation, which  I  had  the  best  evidence  for  believing 
to  be  pure  Alderney,  and  having  sold  their  de 
scendants  as  such,  it  becomes  proper  for  me  to  state 
such  facts  as  v>ill  bear  me  cut  in  such  belief. 

Mr.  James  Creighton  imported  the  cattle  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  .summer  of  1819,  and  he  published  in 
the  American  Farmer,  vol.  ii.  page  101,  the  follow- 
ing statement: — 

"The  above  cattle  (two  bulls  and  four  cows)  I 
bought  in  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Alderney, 
and  was  assisted  in  the  selection  of  them  by  Col. 
M'Rea,  of  the  Roy.al  Invalids,  in  the  former  island, 
and  by  the  Governor  (Col.  le  Messurier)  of  the  lat- 
ter. They  are  of  the  pure  Alderney  breed;  the  bull 
which  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  purchased,  obtainefl 
from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  those 


two  prizes  ^  _ 

islands,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  animals|much  like  mine  in  form,  colour 


red  to  him  some  striking  diflTerence  in  their 
and  points,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the 
young  bull  was  of  doubtful  origin,  but  I  did  not 
hear  a  word  expressed  of  my  cow  being  considered 
other  than  genuine;  and  in  further  corroboration  of 
this  fact,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  same 
judges,  and  at  the  same  time,  who  say,  "Mr.  J.  S. 
Skinner  showed  a  very  heavy  and  finely  formed 
AKIerney  cow-calf,  of  seven  months  old,  of  great 
promise  for  another  year."  This  calf  was  out  of 
my  cow,  and  was  at  the  same  time  sold  to  one  of 
the  judges  for  $150,  and  taken  to  another  state.  I 
would  here  ask,  if  it  is  not  probable,  that  if  the 
judi^es  had  not  believed  the  calf  to  be  a  genuine 
Alderney,  they  would  have  hesitated  in  giving  the 
same  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  bull. 

If  your  present  correspondent  Curwen,  is  the  same 
who  addressed  you  in  vol.  iii.  page  153,  he  has  cer- 
tainly changed  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Creighton's  im- 
portation, for  he  there  states,  that  "Dickson  has  said, 
and  »ve  have  alwajs  thought  that  Alderneys  are  'pe- 
culiarly fitted'  to  ladies  and  lords;  but  unhappily 
Alderneys  appear  to  think  that  we  are  not  fitted  for 
tlicm,  since  Mr.  Haines'  imported  Alderney  bull, 
killed  a  man  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  was  shot.  Cap- 
tain Thompson's  imported  bull  shewed  the  same  in- 
clination, and  was  condemned  to  the  yoke.  Mr.  G. 
Howard's  imported  bull,  for  the  like  disposition,  is 
shut  up  for  life."  The  latter  two  were  of  Ml.  Creigh- 
ton's importation,  and  thus  evidently  admitted  by 
Curwen  to  be  Alderneys. 

Mr.  Reuben  Haines  is,  I  understand,  ■well  ac- 
quainted with  Alderney  cattle,  he  examined  my  cow, 
milked  her,  and  pronounced  her  a  genuine  Alder- 
ney. Many  other  gentlemen  have  frequently  seen 
her,  and  given  the  same  opinion  most  decidedly; 
but,  in  particular,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Patterson, 
*ho  became  well  acquainted  with  the  breed  in  Eng- 
land,  but  particularly  at  Cheltenham,  where  he 
boarded  with  a  person  who  kept  one  Alderney  cow 
ex]ircssly  to  supply  rich  milk  and  cream  for  his  vi- 
sitors, and  which  he,  [Mr.  P.]  informed  me  was  as 

nd  all  other  quali- 


that  had   been   raised  for  many  years.     1  bought  ties,  as  any  two  animals  could  possibly  be, 


them  without  any  desire  of  making  money  by  them, 
and  they  were  offered  to  several  gentlemen  here 
before  their  arrival,  at  cost  and  charges;  they  were 
finally  sold  at  auction  for  much  less  than  I  paid  for 
them." 

Now  I  ask,  if  it  was  likely  that  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton would  publish  this  statement,  if  he  did  not 
knoxo  the  cattle  described  to  be  pure  Mderncy,  as 
also  if  he  had  not  a  better  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining this  fact  when  on  the  spot,  and  assisted  by 
the  most  respectable  characters,  than  any  person 
can  have  in  this  country,  who  never  heard  of  the 
animals  until  they  arrived  here.  At  the  public  sale 
these  cattle  were  uncommonly  low  in  flesh,  hav 
ing  had  a  very  long  and  hot  passage;  nevertheless 
they  sold  together  for  $1215,  which  Mr.  Creighton 
asserts,  "was  much  less  than  he  paid  for  them,"-— 
a  tolerable  good  evidence  this,  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  in  their  native  country,  and  1 
should  presume,  something  more  than  would  have 
been  given  for  animals  not  known  to  be  of  genuine 
blood. 

Curwen  publishes  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
our  Agricultural  Cattle  vShow  in  support  of  his  hy- 
pothesis, wherein  they  express  doubts  of  a  bull 
with  what  caution  he  steps  among  the  hounds,  the! shown  as  genuine,  and  descended  from  Mr.  Creigh- 
companions  of  his  sport;  the  fox  unkennelled,  see; ton's  stock,  but  "they  presume  there  must  have 
how  he  leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches,  steering  his  [been  some  accidental  cross  in  his  breeding."  I 
course  by  the  cry  of  the  hounds.  On  a  loss,  mark;  was  present  on  this  occasion,  (and  had  my  Alder- 
Lis  still  and  listening  attitude — and  on  a  recovery, jney  cow  there)  but  understood  that  the  opinion  of 
see  how  keenly  he  again  pursues  the  cry  of  the  |  the  judges  did  not  arise  from  any  doubts  of  the 
hounds,  to  be  in  at  the  death,  and  crown  his  master  original   importation    being  genuine,  but  that  "a 


Last,  although  not  least  in  my  estimation  for  good 
judgmeht.  1  must  be  permitted,  Mr.  Editor,  to  refer 
to  youRelf,  who,  in  vol  ii.  page  79,  Amer.  Farmer, 
thus  express  j'ourself  upon  this  subject — '-Having 
heard  aiVl  read  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
Aldernei's  milk,  a  few  days  since  we  improved  of 
the  oppokunity  which  was  very  politely  offered  us, 
to  judge  for  ourselves — we  saw  the  Alderneys  and 
other  cows  milked,  examined  and  compared  each  at 
different  periods  after  milking,  and  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  that  the  Alderney  milk  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing and  divested  of  its  cream,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  is 
then  richer  than  the  milk  of  the  common  cow  when 
first  drawn.  It  may  be  distinguished  in  the  pail  or 
the  dairy,  with  half  an  eye,  by'its  rich  yellow  colour, 
which  passes  through  the  cream  and  displays  itself 
in  the  butter."  The  above  described  milk  was  taken 
from  my  cow,  one  of  Mr.  Creighton's  importation; 
and  1  hope  enough  has  been  stated  to  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  of  their  having  been  the  pure  and  ge- 
nuine race  of  Alderneys;  how,  or  where  Curwen 
has  imbibed  a  different  opinion,  and  for  what  reason 
published,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  hope  he 
will  now  be  satisfied  of  his  error;  and  I  return  him 
my  acknowledgments  for  his  urbanity  towards  my- 
selfin  the  concluding  part  of  his  communication. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  THOMPSON. 


with  the  brush. 

What  a  pretty  figure  would  the  mule  cut? 


stray  bull  had  jumped  into  the  pasture."     On  this 
oc  asion,  in  corroboration   of  this  impression,  one 


Lastly,  comes  the  sturdy  pack-horse,  prepared;of  the  judges  called  the  attention  of  his  associates 
for  the  pack,  which  weighs  two  hundred  and  forty  1  to  examine  my  Alderney  cow,  and  pointed  out  what 


ON  PLANTING  COTTON. 
DEiB  Sin,  EastvUle,  Va.  Stpt.  8,  1825. 

Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  "Cotton 
Planter,"  for  his  prompt  aiid  satisfactory  reply  to  my 
inquiries  respecting  the  cotton  press. 


y,o.  29.— Vol.  7.] 
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Havins:  experienced,  last  spring,  the  tedious  me- 
thod generally  adopted  of  planting  cotton  by  hand, 
I  have  lately  directed  my  attention  to  the  subject, 
endeavouring  to  substitute  some  means  by  which 
the  labour  might  be  diminished.  In  this  I  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  most  sanguine  e.\|)ectations,  and 
all  "ho  have  seen  my  machine  in  actual  operation, 
have  pronounced  it  perfect,  in  all  it  undertakes  to 
perform. 

Supposing  the  land  to  he  listed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, this  machine  opens  the  drill,  drops  the  cotton 
in  any  quantity  required,  and  at  regular  distances, 
covers  it  lightly  and  rolls  it,  at  one  operation;  leav- 
inc  the  ground  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  with  all 
the  clods  removed  or  crushed.  It  wdl  also,  if  desir- 
ed, manure  with  ashes  or  plaistcr  of  Paris  with  great 
regularity,  merely  by  mixing  it  with  the  seed  in  the 
hopper.  The  seed  does  not  require  to  be  soaked, 
or  any  other  preparation.  It  may  also  be  regulated 
in  two  minutes  to  drop  the  seed  at  any  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  soil.  I  have  not  yet 
made  any  experiments  to  ascertain  how  much  it  can 
perform  in  a  day,  but  believe  that,  supposing  the 
land  to  be  first  listed  at  four  feet  distance,  that  it 
would  plant  from  ten  to  twelve  acres. 

It  is  intended  also  by  removing  the  opening,  drop- 
ping, covering,  and  roUiiig  part  of  the  machine,  and 
applying  the  proper  fixtures  for  the  purpose,  that  it 
shall  give  the  cotton  the  first  working  after  it  comes 
up: — clearing  olf  all  the  grass  on  both  sides  of  the 
bed  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  plant,  and  go 
over  as  much  ground  as  in  the  first  operation.  This 
machine  is  perfectly  simple,  may  be  made  by  any 
common  carpenter  in  two  days,  and  would  not  cost, 
complete,  more  than  from  six  to  eight  dollars. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  trespass  once  more  upon  your 
kindness,  and  inquire  of  my  friend  the  "Cotton  Plan 
ter,"  and,  if  I  may  so  fiir  presume,  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.Rowan,  well  known  to  your  subscribers,  and  any 
other  of  your  correspondents  to  the  south,  who  may 
notice  this,  whether  or  not  any  machine,  answering 
the  above  description,  or  used  lor  the  above  purpose, 
is  known  in  their  section  of  the  country; — and  if  not, 
whether  it  would  be  considered  a  useful  one;  as 
their  long  experience  may  have  discovered  a  more 
ready  method  of  planting  than  is  practised  here; 
this  being  our  first  year  of  experiment. 

1  will  avail  myself  of  the  first  conveyance  from 
this  shore  to  send  you  one  of  them  for  your  iispec- 
tion  and  opinion,  and  I  am  much  in  hopes  that  witlj 
some  further  improvements  in  contemplation  it  will 
not  require  the  aid  of  a  horse,  but  be  moved  along 
by  hand,  with  as  much  ease  as  an  empty  wheelbar- 
row. 

I  am  respectfully,  &c. 

FRANCIS  H.  SiMITH. 


For  the  best  crop  of  i  of  an  acre  of  Carrots, 

not  less  than  50  bushels 
For  the  best  cro))  of  i  of  an  acre  of  mangel 

Wurtzel,  not  less  than  2.'jO  bushels 
For  the  best  crop  of  i  of  an  acre  of  Ruta  Ba- 

ga,  not  less  than  75  bushels 
In  every  instance  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the 
cultivation  and  the  product  must  be  exhibited,  toge- 
ther with  the  samples  of  the  crop;  also  a  statement 
of  the  time  when  the  crop  was  sown  or  planted. 


5  00 


5  00 


5  00 


For  the  best  Stallion  over  3  years  of  age, 

the  second  best     do.  do. 

the  third  best        do.  do. 

For  the  best  Mare  over  3  years  of  age 

the  second  best      do.        do. 

the  third  best         do.        do.     : 

ASSES  AND  MULES. 

For  the  best  Jack  over  3  years  old 
Fo,  the  best  Mule         do.       do. 
the  second  best      do.       do.     . 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  2  years  old 

the  second  best     do.      do. 
For  the  best  Bull  under  2,  and  over  1  year, 

the  second  best        do.  do. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow  over  3  years  old, 

the  second  best  do.         do.         do. 

the  third  best  do.  do.  do. 
Certificates  will  be  required  of  the  quantity  of 
milk  given  and  the  mode  of  feeding  for  thirty  days, 
together  with  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  one 
week;  the  date  of  the  week  from  the  time  of  calv- 
ing being  specified. 

For  the  best  Heifer  under  3,  and  over  1  year,  $10  00 
■  ■  "  5  00 
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the  second  best 


do. 


do. 


the  two  second  best 


do.       do. 


EASTON  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR. 

Easlon,  Sept.  20,  1825. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, for  the  Eastern  Shore,  have  resolved,  that  the 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Easton,  on  the 
said  shore,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  o(  November  next,  for  the  exhihi 
hon  and  sale  of  live  stock,  agricultund  implemenh. 

to"leTltw1n''"''"-^"''''''"'  ''"  "■;d»'=ted  according  ,,„„  ,voriny  oi  patronage         .         . 

L„t?„^    Lnff"^';;™'"/'  '""',  "^^"  ''"^  ''°"'^"^  ForthebestM/chineforthreshingoutwheat, 

mgjsraniunw,  be  offered  and  awarded  to  the  owne  "  ■ 

of  the  best  kinds,  that  is  to  say: 


For  the  best  yoke  of  working  Oxen 
the  second  best         do.       do. 

For  the  best  stall-fed  Beef 
tlie  best  grass-fed  do. 


''^or  the  best  Boar    . 

the  second  best  do. 

the  third  best  do. 
For  the  best  Sow 

the  second  best  do. 

the  third  best  do. 


For  the  best  Ram  over  one  year  old 

the  second  best     do.         do. 
For  the  best  Ewe  over  one  year  old 

the  second  best     do.         do. 
For  the  two  best  Wethers  over  two  years  old,  5 

the  two  second  best  do  do. 

For  the  t(vo  best  Wethers  under  two  years  old,  5 
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IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Machine  or  Imple- 
ment that  may  be  considered  new,  and 
as  deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  society, 
and  worthy  of  patronage 


10  00 


For  the  best  crop  of  i  of  an  acre  of  Turnips, 

not  less  than  50  bushels 
For  the  best  crop  of  one  acre  of  Potatoes, 

producmg  not  less  than  200  bushels 
Y  or  the  best  crop  of  i  of  an  acre  of  Parsnips, 

not  less  than  75  bushels 


$5  00 
5  00 


5  00 


the  cost  of  which 
hundrc:d  dollars 


shall  not  exceed  one 


25  00 


HOUSEHOLD   MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey  not  less  than 
ten  yards         ...... 

For  the,  best  piece  of  Kersey,  (cotton  warp) 
fit  for  labourers,  not  less  than  ten  yards. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Flannel  not  less  tlian 
ten  yards 


5  00 


5  00 


5  00 


For  the  best  piece  of  Cassinet  not  less  than 

ten  yards  .... 

For  the  best  piece  of  Carpeting  not  less  than 

twenty  yards 

For  the  best  Hearth  Rug 

the  second  best   do 

the  third  best      do.  ... 

the  fourth  best     do.      .... 
For  the  best  Counterpane 

the  second  best     do. 
For  the  best  piece  of  Linen  Sheeting  not  less 

than  twelve  yards     .... 
For  the  best  piece  of  Table  Linen  not  less 

than  ten  yards      ..... 
For  the  best  piece  of  Towelling  not  less  than 

ten  yards 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  woollen  Stockings, 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  cotton  Stockings, 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  thread  Stockings, 
Each  of  a  size  for  men  or  women. 

iC3^  The  dying  of  all  domestic  fabrics  to  be  done 
at  home. 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  sample  of  Butter,  not  less  than 
five  pounds,  nor  less  than  one  week  old. 

For  the  second  best  do.  particulars  as  above. 

For  the  third  best     do.         do. 

For  the  best  sample  of  potted  Butter,  not 
less  than  10  lbs.  nor  less  than  3  months 
old 

For  the  second  best  do.  particulars  as  above. 

For  the  third  best    do.  do. 

ICJ^  A  statement  of  the  manner  of  making  and 

preserving  it  will  be  desired. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

For  the  best  sample  of  Cider  of  a  preceding 
year,  the  premium  to  be  given  to  the 
person  making  the  same 
For  the  best  sample  of  home  made  Wine, 
For  the  best  sample  of  home  made  Cordial, 

■SLOUGHING  MATCHES. 

For  the  best  Ploughing  by  2  horses  or  mules,  5  00 

For  the  best  Ploughing  with  oxen         .         .  9  00 

To  the  successful  Ploughman  with  2  horses,  2  00 

To  the  successful        do.         with  oxen        .  2  00 

The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  only  for  ani- 
mals bred  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  male  animals  of  the 
several  kinds  above  specified,  may  be  entitled  to  pre- 
miums though  bred  out  of  the  State  and  District, 
provided  the  owner  of  such  male  animal  shall  secure 
his  continuance  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  bred 
from,  for  one  year  from  the  granting  of  the  premium. 

It  is  to  be  understood  no  premium  shall  be  award- 
ed merely  for  want  of  competition.  And  where  the 
objects  presented  for  premium  shall  be  considered 
as  possessing  no  merit  worthy  of  encouragement, 
the  judges  shall  have  a  right,  at  their  discretion,  to 
withhold  such  premiums. 

Persons  having  animals  that  have  heretofore  taken 
premiums,  may  enter  said  animals  for  premiums  of 
a  higher  grade  than  those  heretofore  awarded  to 
them. 

In  no  ease  will  any  premium  be  given  for  live 
stock,  unless  the  owner  shall  have  notified  Mr.  Sa- 
muel T.  Kennard,  of  Easton,  of  his  intention  to  offer 
for  the  same,  and  shall  have  entered  the  particular 
animal  with  him  ten  days  previous  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, stating  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  such  animal, 
and  the  manner  of  feeding  and  rearing  it,  together 
with  its  age,  pedigree,  disposition  and  other  quah- 
ties,  as  far  as  practicable.  And  those  persons  who 
intend  offering  more  than  one  kind  of  stock  for  pre- 
mium, arc  required  to  make  a  separate  communica- 
tion for  each  description  of  stock,  so  intended  to  be 
offered.  Persons  having  fine  animals,  though  not 
intended  to  be  offered  for  premiums,  will  gratify  the 
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Society  bj  exhibiting  them  in  their  field;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  proper  arrangements,  and  stalls 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  stock  offered  for  pre- 
miums or  for  show,  it  is  requested  that  all  persons 
intending  to  offer  stock  for  show  only,  as  well  as 
those  oflering  them  for  premiums,  should  give  notice 
to  Mr.  Kennard  of  such  intention,  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  Exhibition.  All  premiums  awarded  by 
the  committee  shall  be  distributed  in  articles  of  plate. 

The  Trustees  believing  that  it  is  neither  just  ner 
reasonable  for  those  who  are  well  able  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  by  cattle  shows,  to  re- 
ceive the  honours  and  advantages  of  the  society, 
without  contributing  something  to  its  support,  have 

Resolved,  That  no  landholder  shall  receive  a  pre 
mium  for  any  article,  who  is  not  a  contributor  to 
the  amount  of  membership.  But  all  tenants  and 
others,  not  being  the  owners  of  land,  may  contend 
for  premiums  in  like  manner  as  members.  And  this 
exclusion  does  not  extend  to  any  females  who  may 
fxhibit  domestic  fabrics  or  otlier  articles,  lor  pre- 
miums. 

An  auctioneer  will  be  appointed,  and  the  sale  of 
live  stock  and  articles  exhibited,  will  be  made  on 
the  second  day.  Food  will  be  provided  for  such 
stock  offered  for  premium  or  shoiv,  as  shall  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  stalls. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

NICHOLAS  HAMMOND,  Chair'n. 

Test.    SiM.  T.  Kennard,  Secry. 

ICpThe  editors  of  papers  in  this  State,  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  sl;ites  of  I'eunsyl- 
vania  and  Delaware,  friendly  to  plans  lor  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  will  coiiler  a  favour  by 
inserting  the  above  in  their  respective  gazettes. 

[Easlon  iieiural  ^Jdvcrliser. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY— IN  ONE  VOLUME 
OF  3iO  PAGES— A  VALUABLE  AGUICUL- 
TUPiAL  WORK— /or  sale. 
This  volume  is  elegantly  printed,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  line  copper-plate  engravings  of  Colonel 
Powel's  Bull,  Wye  Comet— Broad-tail,  Dishley,  and 
Southdown    Sheep — Shepherds'    Dogs — Threshing 
Machines,  Straw  Cutters,  Js.c.     Of  the  value  of  the 
worii,  the  best  opinion  may  be  formed  by  peiusal  of 
the  following  table  of  its  contents: 

Constitution — List  of  Officers  and  Members — Act  of 
Incorporation. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Bailey's  Survey  of  Durhata,  Extracts — Carpenter> 
Henry  A.  Esq.  of  Lancaster  eountj,  on  improved  Dur- 
ham siiort  Horns — their  Docility,  Hardiness,  and  Pro- 
perties as  Milkers  and  yuick  Keednrs-'t/fiuruliman,  Mr. 
Caleb,  on  bheep,  tlitir  Management,  Product,  flc. — 
Cliue  on  the  iornis  of  Animals — Cully  on  Live  Stock, 
Extracts  on  INeat  Catlie;  on  sheep — Feaiherstonhaugb, 
G.  W.  Esq.  Correspuuding  secrciary  of  the  ^ew-Vork 
Board  of  Agneulluie,  ou  various  Ijrecds  of  Cattle,  Ma- 
nagement, Oliaracterisucs,  uraught  Oxen,  Superiority 
over  Horses,  Prevention  and  Lure  of  certain  Diseases — 
Haiues,  lieuben,  Lsq.  on  Alderney  Cattle,  the  Exiraor- 
dinurj  Properties  of  their  iviiik,  and  "Valuable  Carcas- 
ses"— Kersc),  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  Use  of  'Jar  iu  Pre- 
serving the  Health  ot  Sheep — Lawrence's  General 
Treatise  on  Catlie,  Extracts— Lincoln,  the  tfonourablc 
Le\i,  President  of  the  'Worcester  County  Agricultural 
Society,  on  Breaking,  i  ecdinir,  and  Working  Oxen,  the 
Advantages  of  Improved  Short  Horn  Cattle  tor  the  Dairy 
and  Sliaiuoles — Miller,  \Vm.  J.  Esq.  ou  Merino  Sheep, 
their  Management,  Increase  and  great  Importance  in 
the  best  Modes  of  Husbandry,  as  proved  by  the  product 
of  his  Farm — Parkinson  on  Alderney  Cattle — Powel, 
John  Hare,  Esq.  on  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle;  on  the 
Importance  ol  iSeat  Cattle  to  our  Manufactures  and 
Comfort,  their  various  Products,  Jic;  on  Imported  Cat- 
tie,  'Jieir  injudicious  selection,  Devons  not  good  Milkers, 
Superiority  ol  New  England  Uxen  for  Draught,  their 
Excellence  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Devon  Blood,  Hcre- 
Jbrds  better  than  Devons,  VVorthlcssuess  of  Alderney 


Cattle;  on  the  Evils  of  Soiling  in  a  Country  where  Land 
is  Cheap  and  Labour  is  dear;  on  various  Breeds  of 
Sheep,  their  Origin,  Peculiarities,  and  Properties;  on 
Breeding  Sheep,  &.C.;  on  the  Sagacity  and  Lsefulnessof 
the  Spanish  shepherds'  Dogs;  on  Swine — Parkinson  on 
the  Shepherd's  Dog — Reed,  Alexander,  Esq  of  Wash- 
ington, Penn.  on  Merino  Sheep,  their  Management, 
Food,  Diseases,  and  the  Effect  produced  on  their  Heallh 
by  the  Use  of  Salt,  Ashes,  and  Burnt  Clay,  combined- 
Rose,  David,  Esq.  of  Delaware  county,  on  Merino 
Sheep,  their  Management  and  Increase — hudd,  Bartho- 
lomew, Esq.  of  Marton  Lodge,  England,  on  the  Proper- 
ties, Points,  Characteristics  and  E.xcellence  of  Improv- 
ed Durham  Short  Horns — Scotland,  Extracts  from  Ge- 
neral Report,  contrasting  the  Properties  of  Dishley. 
Cheviot,  and  other  Breeds  of  Sheep,  and  exposing  tlit 
System  of  their  Management — Sebright,  Sir  John  S. 
Letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  on  the  Art  of  Improv- 
ing the  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals — Strickland's  Sur- 
vey of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Extracts,  on  Iveai 
Cattle;  on  Sheep — Smith,  Robt,  esq.  President  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  on  the  Management  ol 
Dairy  Cattle,  the  distribution  of  their  Manure,  the  .^.d- 
vantages  of  steaming  Fodder,  Mode  of  accelerating  lln' 
Production  of  Cream,  &c. — Tomlinson,  Mr.  John,  of 
Philadelphia  county,  on  Cream  attorded  by  the  Milk  ol 
an  Improved  .-^hort  fforn  Heifer — Williams,  James,  L^q 
of  Philadelphia  countj,  on  Fattening  Bullocks  with 
Carrots  and  Mangel  VVurtzcl— Young,  William, Esq.  of 
Philadelphia  county,  on  the  Selection  of  Sheep,  thtir 
Fleeces,  &.C.— Young's  Survey  of  Sussex,  Extracts  lie- 
tailing  the  Points  and  Advantages  of  Soullidown  Sheep, 
&c. 

CROPS. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  on  the  Diseases  of  Plants,  Mil- 
dew, Hessian  FIj,  Rust,  &c. — Elliot,  John,  Esq.  of  Moiil- 
goniery  County,  on  Millet — Fcatherstonhaugh,  G.  W . 
Esq.  on  Root  Crops,  their  Importance — Lincoln,  the 
Honourable  Levi,  on  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn — Mil 
ler,  William  J.  Esq.  on  Egyptian  Millet  and  Rape  a? 
green  Food  for  Sheep  and  ISeat  Cattle — Powel,  John 
Hare,  Esq.  on  Root  Crops,  profitable  in  America  but 
for  particular  objects;  on  Grub  Worms,  Small  Birds 
their  Natural  Enemies;  on  making  hay.  Hay  Houses, 
Pennsylvania  Barns,  Arrangement  of  the  Fold  Yard;  on 
Millet,  Its  Uses,  Cultivation,  &.c.;  Answers  to  Inquiries 
on  Millet  and  Orchard  Grass,  &c.;  on  i\.illet;  on  Atan^cl 
Wurtzel;  on  Reclaimed  Marsh  and  its  Crops — PriDce, 
J.  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  Carrots,  Pota- 
toes, &c. — Robeson,  Peter,  of  Philadelphia  county,  on 
Smut  in  Wheat — Thomson,  J.  G.  Esq.  of  Philadelphia 
county,  on  Mangel  Wurtzel — Washington  and  Allegha- 
ny counties,  extraordinary  Crops  produced  in — Wil- 
liams, James,  Esq.  on  the  Cultivation  of  Carrots  &c. — 
Worth,  James,  Esq.  of  Bucks  county,  on  the  F'ailure  of 
Wheat  Crops,  and  the  Insects  by  which  they  are  as- 
sailed. 

FENCES. 

Kirk,  Caleb,  Esq.  of  Delaware,  on  Thorn  Hedges — 
Montgomery  County  Farmer,  on  Hedges,  Collecting  and 
Sowing  Seeds,  Planting  and  Managing  the  Fence — Phil- 
lips, William,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia  county,  on  the  Pre- 
servation of  Posts  by  means  of  Salt — Worth,  James, 
Esq.  on  Fences. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Eastman,  Mr.  Jonathan  S.  of  Baltimore,  on  his  Chaff 
Cutter — Goodsell's  Flax  Dresser,  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  examine — Phillips,  William,  Esq.  on 
Eastman's  Chafi'  Cutter — Powel,  John  Hare,  Esq.  on 
Cultivators,  and  the  best  Modes  of  American  Husband- 
ry, as  fitted  to  our  Climate  and  the  Circumstances  of 
the  Country;  on  Chafi"  Cutters,  and  feeding  NeatCattle_ 

MANURES. 

Sir  Humplirey  Davy's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry in  a  Course  of  l^ectures  for  the  British  Agricul- 
tural Board,  Extracts  on  Manures,  Animal,  Vegetable, 
Calcareous, their  Management,  Application,  and  ctfects, 
exposing  erroneous  Opinions,  and  Practices  connected 
H  ilh  the  use  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Ashes,  and  Rotted  Dung 
— Powel,  John  Hare,  Esq.  on  Oyster-shell  Lime,  the 
Management  and  Application  of  Vegetable,  Animal,  and 
Calcareous  Manures,  in  America. 

FLAX. 

Besnard,  Peter,  Esq.  Report  on  the  Mode  of  Cultivat- 
ing, Securing,  Steeping,  and  Preparing  Flax  in  the 
Netherlands,  contrasted  with  the  Irish  Methods — Rad- 
clilf's  Agriculture  of  Flanders,  Extract,  On  a  new 
Method  of  Steeping  Flax. 


MISCLLLANLOUS. 

Milnor,  Mahlon,  Esq.  of  Bucks  county,  on  cider— 
Morris,  Mr.  Jonathan,  of  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Maple  Sugar,  its  Manufacture,  &c. 

The  publisher  is  desirous  of  disposing  at  once  of 
the  remaining  copies,  500,  of  this  impression,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  reduced  the  price  to  ^1  per 
volume;  or  six  volumes  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
one  who  will  send  a  ^5  note  to  the  Editor  of  this 
paper,  by  mail,  at  his  risk. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS.— EXTRACT. 

Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  Sept.  20,  1S25. 
So  disastrous  a  season  as  the  present,  we  do  not. 
remember  ever  to  have  witnessed.  Our  cotton  cropK 
now  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  the  desolations 
Ihat  have  assailed  them.  Ihe  Uttle  fruit  that  the 
v\ind  and  rain  had  spared,  has  recently  been  des- 
troyed by  the  caterpillar,  and  naught  now  remains 
in  our  fields  but  half  devoured  pods  and  leafless 
stalks.  The  whole  earth  is  one  moving  mass  of 
worms,  writhing  in  agony,  for  the  want  of  Ibod. 
This,  sir,  is  no  exaggerated  representation.  That 
entile  district  of  country,  in  Georgia  and  this  state, 
within  which  the  J,ner  CDttMis  are  rahed,  has  been 
attacked  by  the  caterpillar,  than  which  there  is  not 
a  more  destructive  reptile  that  crawls.  On  this 
island,  our  crops  will  not  average  more  than  fd'ty 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Our  potato  crop  is  unusually 
promising. 


HOKTZCVJ^TURE. 


CURE  OF  DISEASED  FRUIT  TREES.— SIM- 
PLE REMEDY  FOR  SCOURING  IN  HuR- 
SES  AND  CATTLE. 

Clavn-ash,  ilth  Sept.  1846. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  early  part  of  June  last,  I  exam- 
ned  the  trunk  ot  a  large  and  aged  Peach  tree,  and 
found  an  unusual  number  of  large  and  small  mag- 
gots: I  carefully  removed  them  from  tin  ii  ci;lls,  and 
applied  a  quantiiy  ol  charcoal  to  the  roots  ol  the 
tr(.e.  I  then  plhced  a  great  number  of  the  young 
tribe:  ;ind  three  o.  an  unusual  size  on  the  coal,  all 
soon  became  torpid,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  perished; 
I  tlien  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized 
coal  to  the  diseased  parts,  which  soon  became  har- 
denrd;  the  tree  has  produced  a  loir  crop  of  fine 
peujlii  s,  and  appears  perfectly  healthy.  'I  his  expe- 
riment confirms  the  truth  of  my  former  staten  tnt, 
and  i  think  proves  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy. 
(American  Farn.ei,  vol.  vi.  page  341.) 

Having  observed  in  a  late  number  of  your  paper, 
a  remedy  proposed  for  looseness  or  scouring  in  hor- 
ses and  cattle,  which  appears  to  me  very  complex, 
I  am  induced  to  state  a  simple  remedy  which  I  have 
uscil  with  uniform  success  for  several  years. 

A  good  feed  of  scalded  wheat  bran,  with  about 
two  quarts  of  clern  wheat,  has  uniformly,  in  the 
coutse  of  a  very  few  hours,  restored  the  animal  to 
perfect  health,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his 
labours.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred; 
to  my  working  oxen  during  the  extreme  heat  of  our 
last  summer,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  the  remedy 
failed  of  producins  the  desired  effect.  It  is  desirable i 
that  the  animal  should  be  kept  for  at  least  half  a  day 
on  dry  food. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 
J.  REETSEN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


ZiADIES'  DEPARTlVISieT. 


[From  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences.] 
Bullelin  A'o.  4,  ^pril,  1824. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Method  of  raising  cauliflowers  to  make  them  pro- 
duce during  the  winter,  by  Mr.  G.  Cockburn,  gaiv 
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dener  to  W.  S.  Poyntz,  Esq.  (Philosophical  Maga- 
azie,  December,  18-i3,  page  404.) 
Mr.  G.  Cockburn,  in  presenting  to  the  Horticultu- 
•iral  Society  a  cauhllowcr  of  uncommon  size  and 
ibeauty  for  this  season,  (13th  of  January,  1823,)  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  method  he  always  used 
to  bring  them  to  such  perfection.  This  is  done  by 
sowing  tlie  seed  of  the  early  kind  in  the  beginning 
of  .July,  in  a  bed  exposed  to  the  south.  As  soon  as 
IIm'  plants  come  up,  they  should  be  thinned,  so  as 
to  leave  12  or  14  inches  between  each  plant,  which 
by  the  15th  of  November  will  head,  and  be  from  10 
to  30  inches  in  circumference.  As  this  kind  of  cab- 
l;ti;e  cannot  bear  more  than  3  or  4  degrees  of  cold, 
tilt'  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  a  large  lump  of 
tuitii,  about  the  last  of  November,  the  dead  leaves 
taken  off,  then  placed  in  mould,  in  a  close  situation, 
anil  sufficiently  protected  from  the  cold  of  at  least 
10  degrees.  In  replanting  them,  a  space  of  at  least 
an  inch  should  be  left  around  the  head.  The  last 
c;iie  is  to  watch  them  daily,  to  take  off  the  dead 
Irives,  and  cut  for  use  the  heads  that  are  spoiling. 
\\  lien  it  is  very  cold,  they  sliould  be  covered  with 
sliort  dry  hay.  This  method  furnishes  a  sufficiency 
fur  use  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  even  as 
late  as  February.* 


Bulletin  JVo.  8,  Aiigust,  1824. 
(JourHal  of  Agricultme  de  Moscow,  pp.  99,  100.) 

THE  S<IUASH,  OR  VEGETABLE;  MARROW. 

Mr.  Fischer,  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Moscow,  has  presented  to  the  society  a  squash, 
which  was  brought  to  England  about  two  years  ago. 
from  the  Levant.  It  is  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  the  vegetable  marrow,  and  is  designated 
by  Mr.  Fischer  as  the  cucurhiler  medulluns;  its  cul- 
ture is  highly  recommended  on  account  of  its  great 
productiveness.  During  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Fis- 
cher obtained  160  squashes  from  two  seeds,  ivliich 


had  been  planted  late  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Gozenki.*  When  they  attain  about  half  their  size, 
they  make  an  agreeable  dish,  either  raw  or  roasted, 
to  tvhich  is  added  a  little  butter.  They  are  so  very 
tender  as  to  have  been  compared  to  marrow;  pre- 
served in  vinegar,  they  are  excellent.  When  they 
attain  their  full  growth,  they  are  not  then  fit  for  the 
table,  but  are  a  very  good  food  for  animals,  parti- 
cularly for  hogs.  Mr.  Sabine,  secretary  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  was  the  first  who 
made  mention  of  this  vegetable  in  the  memoir  of 
tliat  institution,  and  it  is  from  him  that  Mr.  Fischer 
obtained  the  seeds.  (  They  are  cultivated  without 
much  trouble. 


*  A  lady,  who  is  distinguished  for  the  great  interosi 
which  she  takes  in  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  im- 
provements, and  whose  garilen,  under  her  immediate 
superintendence,  is  well  supplied  with  a  great  variety 
of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables,  on  seeing  the  above,  very 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  directions  for 
cultivating  that  delicate  vegetable  the  cauliflower,  which 
is  always  raised  in  her  garden  in  great  perfection,  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Cockburn's  advice,  as  more  suitable  to 
our  climate.  She  directs  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in  Man'li, 
as  soon  as  general  appearances  indicate  a  settled  state 
of  spring  weather.  They  are  Sown  in  moveable  boxes, 
as  well  to  protect  the  infant  plants  from  the  inclemen' 
cies  of  the  weather,  as  to  secure  them  from  the  ravage 
of  insects.  Should  they  be  required  for  early  trans- 
planting, it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  them  in  hot  beds 
Seeds  which  are  sown  in  open  boxes,  produce  plants 
large  enough  to  be  put  out  in  May  or  June; — which  is 
an  excellent  time  to  transplant,  they  should  then  be 
planted  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  taking  care  that  the 
soil  should  have  been  previously  well  prepared,  by  pro- 
per tillage  and  manure — it  is  well  to  leav-  a  hollow 
around  the  roots  to  retain  the  water.  Well  rotted  ma- 
nure is  preferable;  and  if  some  vegetable  mould  be  add- 
ed, it  will  be  much  better,  as  well  calculated  to  keep  a 
more  constant  moisture;  in  fact,  it  is  owing  principallv 
to  our  very  dry  and  hot  summers,  that  so  many  failure'^ 
in  raising  this  vegetable  occur.  Besides  selecting  there- 
fore, if  possible,  a  situation  favorable  for  a  proper  de- 
gree of  moisture,  it  is  highly  neeessary  to  pay  the  great- 
est attention  to  have  the  plants  well  and  constantly  v\a- 
tered.  It  is  recommended  by  some  to  hill  up  the  earth 
around  the  roots  to  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  which 
should  be  done  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber; It  is  said  to  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  the 
flower — as  the  experiment  is  so  simple  it  is  worthy  a 
trial.  About  the  same  time  the  leaves  are  gathered  in 
at  the  top  and  are  tied.  As  soon  as  winter  makes  its 
appearance,  she  directs  that  the  plants  should  be  cover- 
ed with  earth  in  the  same  bed  in  which  they  grew,  by 
loosening  the  earth  with  a  spade,  (but  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve It  around  the  roots;)  they  are  bent  in  an  oblique 
airecUoD  until  the  heads  of  the  plants  come  in  contact 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  CULTIVATING  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  method  proposed,  is  to  place  the  branches 
in  a  vertical  direction,  then  tie  tlie  ends  in  the  form 
of  an  arbour,  for  this  purpose,  plant  two  rows  of 
young  gooseberry  bushes,  the  most  vigorous  you 
can  find,  leaving  three  feet  between  each  and  five 
and  a  half  between  the  rows — select  from  each  stalk 
four  straight  branches;  and  between  each,  leave  a 
space  of  nine  inches  for  fear  of  accidents,  however, 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  one  or  two  more  near  each 
stalk,  plant  a  pole  of  about  five  feet,  to  that  you  tie 
the  branches  of  the  gooseberry  bushes;  as  soon  as 
thej'  grow  as  high  as  the  poles,  make  an  arbour  or 
covered  walk  of  wood  or  iron,  giving  it  in  the  mid- 
dle an  elevation  of  seven  feet  or  more,  then  take  up 
the  poles,  tie  the  branches  of  the  bushes  to  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  arbour,  which  in  less  than 
six  years  will  be  entirely  covered.  The  manage- 
ment of  gooseberry  bushes  is  very  simple;  in  the 
spring,  cut  the  lateral  branches  very  near  the  stalk, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  separate  those  which 
you  inteiul  to  remain.  The  only  precaution  neces- 
saiy,  is  to  keep  the  middle  stalk  upright  and  to  cut 
the  branches  every  winter  above  the  first  joint,  (knot;; 
by  the  above  plan  the  fruit  will  be  finer,  more  abun- 
dant and  can  be  gathered  with  greater  facility;  by 
thinning  the  fruit,  it  will  attain  a  greater  size.  This 
method  of  cultivating  gooseberries,  (en  espalier,)  is 
much  esteemed  by  those  who  have  tried  the  expe- 
riment. 


In  order  to  ascertain  some  remedy  for  this  new 
mischief,  it  will  be  necessary  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  insect,  the  time  and  place  of 
depositing  its  eggs.  Sec.  Wc  should  also  be  curious' 
to  know  the  extent  of  its  depredations. 
I  remain,  as  usual, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SAY. 
N.  n.     I  have  not  forgotten  the  insect  (hat  feeds 
witliin  the  wheat  stalk;  but  I  wish  to  see  more  of  it 
before  venturing  any  remarks  on  the  subject. — T.  S. 

In  York,  there  is  a  watchmaker,  who  exhibits  a 
living  flea,  with  a  chain  round  its  neck. 


The  Gloucester  iron-masters  have  reduced  the 
price  of  iron  2i.  per  ton. 


SrOKTSNTG  OLIO. 


ivExscziLiiATirrsovs. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Dear  Sir,  Pliiladetphia,  Sept.  16,  1825. 

The  insect,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Buck  enclosed  spe- 
cimens in  his  letter,  is  called  by  the  F^rench  writers, 
I'eigne  lies  bUs,  and,  by  classic  authors,  Occopltm-a 
cerealclla;  it  is  originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Europe,  extending  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  departments  of  France,  where  it  is  well 
known  by  the  serious  ravages  it  commits  on  the 
wheat  of  those  countries. 


with  the  earth — they  are  then  completely  covered  with 
it  to  a  suflicient  depth  to  resist  the  frost.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  many  which  were  covered  in  this  way 
last  fall,  say  in  November,  and  which  had  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bud  at  the  time,  furnished  in  February, 
on  opening  them,  fine  flowers  both  as  to  size  and  flavor, 
a  sample  of  which,  Mr.  Editor,  I  believe  was  sent  to  you. 
Plants  which  are  intended  to  flower  in  the  spring,  as 
late  as  March,  may  be  put  out  as  late  as  the  first  of  July; 
the  seeds,  in  that  case,  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  order  to  give  them  vigour  before  transplantation 
takes  place. 

*  The  first  botanical  garden  in  Russia,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Moscow,  belonging  to  Monsieur  tlie 
Count  Nicholas  Romanzoff. 

t  [Seed  of  it  was  brought  to  this  cov.ntry,  a  few  years 
since,  by  Mr.  Poinsett.] 


ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  GUN  BARRELS. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observed  a  writer  in  your  last  Far 
mer,  who  is  of  opinion  that  a  gun  barrel  of  two  feet 
two,  or  two  feet,  would  shoot  further  than  one  of  a 
greater  length.  1  shall  not  argue  the  point,  but  tell 
a  few  simple  facts.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  apil 
when  young,  shot  as  often  or  oftener  than  any  in 
my  neighbourhood.  During  the  years  from  177.1 
till  1783,  I  shot  much  at  water  fowl  and  canvass 
backs.  I  had  an  old  Queen  Ann's  musket,  about  4 
feet  two  inches  in  the  barrel,  and  carried  twenty- 
one  buck  shot;  she  chambered  three  og  and  was 
thought  the  best  in  these  parts.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  procured  a  ducking  gun,  as  they  were  then 
called,  eight  feet  in  the  barrel;  she  was  exactly  of 
the  same  calibre  as  my  musket.  I  had  heard  of  the 
shots  made  by  her,  and  wished  to  try  hcrwitli  mine. 
I  shot  them  I  suppose  fifty  times  at  wooden  houses, 
at  a  sheet  of  paper  extended  on  the  houses,  and  the 
result  was,  the  eight  feet  gun  would  put  as  many 
shot  into  a  square  of  any  dimensions,  sixty  yards, 
as  mine  would  thirty  yards.  She  was  unwieldy,  to 
be  sure,  and  could  only  be  shot  with  a  rest.  I  saw 
no  difference  in  the  force.  A  gentleman  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  who  was  a  great  killer  of  canvass 
backs,  had  a  gun  about  five  feet  in  the  barrel,  car- 
ried a  pound  of  shot  at  three  loads;  he  had  good 
shores  to  shoot  from,  the  ducks  came  near,  say  fifty 
yards;  he  preferred  his  gun  of  five  feet  generally, 
but  when  the  flock  was  further  out,  on  account  of 
the  tide  being  out,  he  preferred  the  eight  feet. — 
Some  time  after,  the  eight  feet  got  hurt,  viz:  ben( 
near  the  muzzle,  and  was  sent  to  a  gun-smith's  to 
straighten;  he  cut  off  eighteen  inches,  and  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  owner  she  did  not  shoot  as  well  as 
before.  I  have  a  gun  carries  seventeen  balls  to  the 
pound,  (4  feet  6  inches.)  I  will  shoot  her  against 
any  gun  two  feet  two,  or  three  feet  one  inch.  An 
objection  to  short  guns  is,  unless  they  are  three  feet 
three  inches,  you  cannot  lodge  the  muzzle  in  the 
bend  of  your  left  elbow,  to  load,  which  is  a  gre>it 
convenience.  A  short  gun  is,  to  be  sure,  best  to 
shoot  at  a  bird  that  rises  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
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yards  of  you,  as  she  will  scatter  more  and  give  you 
the  greater  chance;  hut  at  forty  or  tilty  yards,  will 
scatter  so  much  that  the  chance  will  be  two  to  one 
against  hitting. 

I  have  been  much  in  the  hahit  of  making  experi- 
ments in  shooting.  I  have  shot  in  calm  weather, 
halls  on  the  water;  first  horizontally,  then  elevated 
the  gun  to  one  foot  at  the  muzzle,  then  two  feet, 
and  so  on,  until  I  could  not  see  where  the  ball  struck. 

For  want  of  a  proper  place  and  assistant  to  make 
the  observation,  1  am  well  satisfied  a  good  musket, 
loaded  with  the  best  powder,  and  just  as  much  as 
she  would  burn,  would  throw  a  ball  one  and  a  half 
miles,  at  forty-five  degrees  elevation.  I  have  shot 
my  four  feet  si.\  inch  gun  through  five  inches  of 
poplar  scantling,  and  can  prove  I  have  shot  a  ball 
through  the  blade  of  a  broad  ase. 


f  is^  ^^.Si^ij:^ 


Hi 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  30,  1825. 


KECIFES. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week: 

Warehouse,  No.  2, 161  hhds. 

Warehouse,  No.  3,      ....       347     " 

Total, 508 


VACCINATION. 

The  undersigned  devotes  his  proressional  time  exclu- 
sively to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser 


FRXCSS  CURBEXTT. 


ARTICLES. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
COFFEE,  W.l.  Green,  . 
do.   Common 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  kc. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould, 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FE.iTHERS,  Live 


CAUTIONS   IN  VISITING  SICK  ROOMS. 

Never  venture  into  a  sick  room  in  a  violent  pers- 
piration, (if  circumstances  require  a  continuance 
there  for  any  time,)  for  the  moment  the  body  be- 
comes cold,  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb  the  infec- 
tion, and  receive  the  disease.  Nor  visit  a  sick  per- 
son, (especially  if  the  complaint  be  of  a  contagious 
nature)  with  an  empty  stomack;  as  this  disposes  the 
system  more  readily  to  receive  the  infection.  In  at- 
tending a  sick  person,  stand  where  the  air  passes 
from  the  door  or  window  to  the  bed  of  the  diseased, 
not  betwixt  the  diseased  person  and  any  fire  that  is 
in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  in- 
fectious vapour  in  that  direction,  and  much  danger 
would  arise  from  breathing  in  it. 


TO  PRl'NE  ORCHARD  TREES. 

The  object  in  pruning  young  trees,  is  to  form  a 
proper  head.  The  shoots  may  be  pruned  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lengths,  cutting  clean  away  such  as 
cross  one  another,  and  fanning  the  tree  out  towards 
the  extremities  on  all  sides;  thereby  keeping  it  equal- 
ly poised,  and  fit  to  resist  tlie  effects  of  high  winds. 
When  it  is  wished  to  throw  a  young  tree  into  a  bear- 
ing state,  which  should  not  be  tlieught  of,  however, 
sooner  than  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  [ilanting, 
the  leading  branches  should  be  very  little  shortened, 
and  the  lower  or  side  branches  not  at  all,  nor  should 
the  knife  be  used,  unless  to  cut  out  such  shoots  as 
cross  one  another. 

The  season  for  pruning  orchards  is  generally  win- 
ter or  eaily  in  the  spring.  A  weak  tree  ought  to  be 
pruned  directly  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  To  prune  in 
autumn  strengthens  a  plant,  and  will  bring  the  blos- 
som-buds more  forward;  to  cut  the  wood  late  in 
spring  tends  to  check  a  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  re- 
medies for  excessive  luxuriance. 


TO   CLEAN  PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Cut  into  eight  half  quarters  a  stale  quartern  loaf: 
with  one  of  these  pieces,  after  having  blown  ofl'  all 
the  dust  from  the  paper  to  be  cleaned,  by  means 
of  a  good  pair  of  bellows,  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  holding  the  crust  in  the  hand,  and  wiping 
lightly  downward  with  the  crumb,  about  half  a 
yard  at  each  stroke,  till  the  upper  part  of  the 
hangings  is  comjiletely  cleaned  all  round;  then 
go  again  round  with  tlie  like  sweeping  stroke 
downward,  always  commencing  each  successive 
course  a  little  higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had 
extended  till  the  bottom  be  finished.  This  ope- 
ration, if  carefully  performed,  will  frequently  make 
very  old  paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great 
cautiou  must  be  used  not  by  any  means  to  rub  the 
paper  hard,  nor  to  attempt  cleaning  it  the  cross  or 
horizontal  way.  The  dirty  ])art  of  the  bread  too 
must  be  each  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces  renew- 
ed as  soon  as  at  all  iicccs^arv. 


vation  of  the  genuine   vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  I  FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 
others.  "     " 

Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  live  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  institution,  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vaccine  matter  on  the  following  terms,  viz. 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fiesh  matter  as  often  as  they 
may  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years;  and  Public 
Tickets  at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  particular  Post- 
Office,  (large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same 
privileges  for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets 
are  to  be  held  by  the  purchasers  themselves,  and  fur 
their  own  use;  and  Public  Tickets  by  the  Postmasters, 
through  whose  particular  offices  all  applications  for 
matter  forwarded  must  be  made. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution,  and  advantages 
heretofore  ofiered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  se- 
cured to  tliem  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at  all 
times  lor  the  public  service,  free  of  any  expense. 

No  letter  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will  he  re- 
ceived at  any  time,  unless  the  postage  thereon  is  paid. 

JAMES  SMITH. 
Vaccine  Institution,  Baltimore,  Sept.  16,  1825. 

gCIPThe  introduction  of  the  small  pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "tocHCOvu'age  Vaccination,"  was 
not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  he 
was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  been  since  dis- 
covered and  shown,  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  unsus- 
pected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guarded 
against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of  it, 
however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred  to 
a  letter,  addressed  by  Dr.  Smith,  3d  February,  18-'4,  to 
Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ami 
to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress,  to 
whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  esctdpates  Dr. 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac 
cine  matter. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  South  American  Jack  .\sses,  from  2  to  5  years 
old,  measuring  between  ll^  and  12  hands  high,  import- 
ed into  this  country  by  the  subscriber,  on  board  the  ship 
Orjza,  from  Buenos  .■iyres.  Apply  at  E.  R.  Sinners' 
htiiel,  Water  street,  near  the  Exchange. 

Sept.  23,  1 825.  C.  A.  COOKSEY. 
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Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX,    

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

Eastern  Tan 

MOLASSES,  W.  India, 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 
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NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 
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Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,   

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 
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PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

POTATOES, 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White 
do.  Brown,  . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Lcuisiana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
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Nutmegs, 
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SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 
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Lisbon 
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Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
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Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pidled,  . 
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DISEASES  INXIDENT  TO  CATTLE  IN  GE' 

NERAL.— Thk  Rot  in  Sheep. 

(Concluded  from  p.  219,  Jlmerican  Foraicr.) 

Besides  these  preventive  remedies,  various  medi- 
cines have  been  recommended  to  tlie  attention  of 
farmers  and  breeders;  though  we  conceive  they  can 
only  be  employed  with  probability  of  success  in  in- 
cipient cases.  Of  these  remedies,  we  select  the 
following:     1.  Put  a  handful  of  rue  into  a  pailful  of 


vailed.  Only  this  part  of  his  flock  escaped  the  dis- 
order, which  he  attributed  to  the  meadow  not 
having;  been  grazed  before  it  >vas  well  coveredj  and 
defended  from  the  weather. 

••I>uxuriant  pastures  seldom  rot,  unless  they  be 
eaten  bare  in  hot  weather.  Whilst  the  ground  is  well 
concealed,  it  is  so  completely  defended  and  protect- 
ed, that  the  sun  exerts  no  deleterious  effects  upon 
if.  In  the  fatal  year,  so  often  particularized,  Mr. 
Elnihirst,  of  Baj;  Enderby,an  experienced  and  zea- 
lous agriculturist,  who  occupied  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  the  parish  of  Croft,  near  Wainfleet,  sold 
all  his  heavy  beasts,  and  many  sheep,  early  in  the 
summer.     His   pastures  were    thinly  stocked  with 

The  rot 


water  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  morning 

add  such  a  quantify   of  salt  as  will  make  a  brinej  sheep  only,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

strong  enough  to  float  an  egg.     Half  a  pint  of  thisj  was  extremely  destructive  in  all  the  adjoining  pas 

infusion  is  to  be  given   as  a  dose,  every  other  day.l  lures,  yet  in  his  closes  it  never  appeared,     fh's  ex- 

for  a  week.     2.  Infuse  soot  in  strong  brine  and  staleiemption  from  the  general  calamity  of  his  neighbours 


urine,  and  give  each  animal  six  or  seven  spoonsful 
for  eight  or  ten  successive  days.  3.  Ellis  recom- 
mends a  peck  of  malt,  or  more,  to  be  mashed  and 
brewed  into  twelve  gallons  of  wort,  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  bloodwort,  comfrey,  pennyroyal,  plantain, 
sage,  shepherd's  purse,  and  wormwood,  are  to  be 
bjiled;  the  liquor  to  be  worked  with  yeast,  some 
common  salt  to  be  atlded,  when  it  is  to  be  put  into 
a  cask  for  use.  Of  this  medicated  beer,  seven  or 
eight  spoonsful  are  to  be  given  to  each  sheep,  once 
in  the  course  of  a  week  during  wet  weatlier;  but 
■with  longer  intervals  in  dry  seasons. 

Among  other  remedies,  we  would  here  notice  a 
patent  which  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Fleet, 


he  attributed  partly  to  his  land  being  always  well 
covered  with  grass,  and  partly  to  his  grazing  dur- 
ing that  summer  entirely  with  sheep.  In  wet  wea- 
ther, beasts  and  hor.'-es,  by  treading  the  ground, 
leave  footmarks,  where  the  water  stagnates,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  as  he  believes,  the  rot  is  produc- 
ed. In  justice  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  EIndiirst,  it 
may  be  proper  in  me  to  add,  that  he  has  been  an 
active  and  judicious  cultivator  of  land,  on  a  large 
scale,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  every  observation 
of  his  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  particular  attention. 
"I  have  remarked,  that  sheep  are  most  liable  to 
rot  immediately  after  losing  their  fleeces;  and  in  the 
month   of  November  when   the  cold   first  begins. 


in  October  1794,  for  a  medicine,  which  he  aflirms  No  rot  can  be  contracted  without  warmth,  or  in 
will  not  only  prevent  the  rot  in  sheep,  but  also' spring,  before  the  sun's  influence  is  become  consi 
check  the  farther  progress  of  the  disorder  in  such' derable;  but,  when  the  disposition  is  once  acquired, 
as  are  already  aftVcted;  so  as  to  render  them  capable  it  can  only  be  subdued  by  frost,  or  a  long  succession 
of  being  fattened  OH  the  same  hcrbaq:c  wkieh  prodttced  o(  cold  weather  Gabriel  Plats  assures  us,  with 
tlie  disease.  His  restorative  medicine  consists  of  confidence,  derived  from  the  experience  of  seventy 
the  following  articles,  the  proportions  of  which, 
however,  are  not  staled  in  the  specification  of  his 
patent,  viz:  alkanet  root,  antimony,  Armenian  bole, 
bark,  camphor,  mercur}',  opium,  salt,  sulphur,  tur- 
meric, turpentine,  and  distilled  water;  which  multi- 
farious ingredients  are  simply  directed  to  bepre-inary  years,  meadows  may  be  irrigated  till  jMay 
p^red  according  to  chemical, and compowidal  accord-\w[tikOtxt  any  injury  to  the  occupier.  In  doubtful 
ine:  to  medical  art.  (Not  having  had  experience  of  j  cases,  the  generation  of  miasms  will  be  ett'ectually 
the  eflfects  of  this  celebrated  nostrum,  we  cannot  restrained,  by  continuing  a  copious  and  regular 
say  huvy  far  it  answers  the  properties  claimed  for  it'  watering  till  the  grass  is  well  grewn.  The.late  Mr. 
by  its  inventor;  hence  we  shall  only  add,  for  the  Bakewell  was  of  opinion,  that  after  May-day  he 
information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  dis-' could  communicate  the  rot  at  pleasure,  by  fluoding, 
posed  to   venture   a  trial  of  it,_that  the  rernedj  in  j  and  afterwards  stocking  his  closes,  while  they  were 


four  years,  that  the  only  infectious  months  that 
beget  the  great  rot  are  Rlay  and  June,  when  exces- 
sive moistures  befall  those  months.  In  a  few  in- 
st^mces,  it  has  appeared  in  April,  when  showery 
weather  and  great  heats  have  prevailed.     In  ordi- 


question  is  prepared  by  a  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Basiag- 
stoke,  in  the  county  of  Hants.) 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  preven 


drenched  and  saturated  with  moisture.  In  summer, 
rivers  and  brooks  are  often  suddenly  swollen  by 
thunder  storms,  so  as  to  pass  over  their  banks,  and 


tion  and  cure  of  this  tremendous  malady,  with  '.he,  cover  the  adjacent  low  lands.  In  tliis  state  no  in- 
following  interesting  observations,  selected  from  Dr.  jury  is  sustained  during  the  inundation;  but  when 
Harrison's  valuable  "Inquiry,"  already  referred  to;  the  water  returns  to  its  former  channel,  copious  ex- 
"It  is  confirmed  by  ex[ierience,  that  whenever!  halations  .re  produced  from  the  swamps  and  low 
any  place  is  laid  dry  by  judicious  management,  itj  lands,  whicli  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  hu- 
ceases  to  occasion  the  rot.  For  my  own  part  1  ;!m!man  constitution,  and  to  several  other  animals  as 
acquainted  with  many  sound  parishes,  which,  (liir-[  well  as  sheep.  I  formerly  mentioned,  (hat  during  the 
ing  their  open  state,  were  so  injurious  to  man  and  summer  Mr.  Harrison  could  give  the  rot  to  his  sheep 


to  other  creatures,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  impress 
upon  my  readers  the  importance  of  eflectual  drain 
age,  for  the  preservation  of  health.     When,  from 


in  a  few  minutes,  by  grazing  them  upon  the  moist  soft 

land,  from  which  the  water  of  the  barlings  had  just 

...  retired.     While   there   is   any  current,  the   sheep 

circumstances,  tlie  land  cannot  be  laid  dry,  during  will  never  become  tainted,  although  they  often  wade 

the  summer  months,  it  requires  to  be  occupied  with' in  searcli  of  their  food. 

great  caution,  since  moist  grounds  are  the  most      '-When  miasmata  are  once  formed  they  preserve 


prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  animal  life.  I  have 
bad  occasion  to  observe,  that  miasmata  are  produc- 
ed in  some  way  or  other  by  the  sun's  action  upon 
moist  ground,  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  wel  co- 
vered with  grass,  early  in  spring,  we  have  less  dan 
gcr  to  apprehend,  provided  we  maintain  a  deep 
herbage  till  the  commencement  of  frosty  weither. 
"Mr.  Young,  of  Claxby,  is  of  opinion,  that  when 
land  is  well  covered  with  grass,  it  becomes  less  dan- 
gerous to  cattle.  In  179'2,  he  divided  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  placed  fifty  upon  some  good  aftemiath, 
where,  in  other  seasons,  the  rot  had  frequenty  pre 
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their  noxious  powers  and  destructive  influt-nce  un 
impaired,  till  the  cold  weather  puts  an  end  to  their 
force  and  activity.  In  mild  seasons,  epidemic  dii- 
eases  have  been  known  to  afllict  tiie  human  con- 
stitution during  the  greatest  part  of  winter;  and 
the  pastures  which  have  once  become  unsound,  are 
only  to  be  recovered  by  the  setting  in  of  frost,  or  a 
succession  of  cold  days  and  nights. 

"The  autumn  and  winter  of  1799  and  1800  were 
remarkably  mild  and  warm.  At  Candlemas  time, 
sheep  that  were  pasturing  on  the  fen  and  commons 
at  Walshinbrough,  near  Lincoln,  took  the  rot,  and 


died  in  the  following  autumn.  No  farmer  in  that 
parish  recollected  to  have  suffered,  at  any  other 
time,  from  the  rot  in  spring.  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Horncastle,  informs  me,  that  many  years  smce,  his 
brother  occupied  a  low,  wet  close  in  the  parish  of 
Hatton,  and  lost  all  his  sheep,  before  winter,  of  the 
rot.  From  that  time  the  land  remained  unemploy- 
ed till  about  Candlemas.  It  was  then  filled  with 
strong,  healthy  slieep;  but  they  were  all  rotten,  and 
many  of  them  dead  before  the  following  May-day. 
He  recollects,  that  there  was  very  little  frost  during 
that  winter,  and  consequently  the  effluvia  were  kept 
alive  by  the  abundance  of  the  herbage.  Plats  gives 
it  for  an  infallible  .symptom,  that  when  bees  faih, 
and  their  hives  feel  light,  a  great  rot  of  sheep  is  to 
be  expected;  which  gives  a  very  seasonable  warn, 
ing  to  bleed  the  sheep  under  the  eye,  or  in  the 
mouth,  as  oft  as  they  see  occasion  in  tlie  end  of 
summer,  or  in  autumn;  or  to  accustom  (hose  which 
are  suspected,  to  lick  salt  in  troughs,  or  to  take 
some  brine  with  dry  food,  as  they  may  be  easily 
trained  to  it  by  gentle  degrees;  or  to  force  down  a 
dose  of  salt,  as  is  directed. 

"Where  necessity  requires  the  pasturage  of  moist 
grounds  in  summer  or  autumn,  the  shepherd  ought 
carefully  to  remove  his  flock  into  a  dry  situation 
before  the  evening,  and  provide  them  with  corn 
and  good  hay,  or  green  food." 

Upon  the  whole,  from  whatever  cause  the  rot 
may  proceed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  chief  thing  on 
which  the  farmer  can  depend  is,  that  of  changing 
the  situation  of  the  sheep  to  a  dry  spot,  or  of  keep- 
ing them  in  warm  and  well-sheltered  yards,  and  re- 
gularly giving  them  sweet,  dry  keep.  If  medicine 
be  necessary,  let  a  liall  be  given  daily,  for  a  fort- 
night, composed  of  five  grains  of  muriated  quick- 
silver, and  one  grain  of  opium,  in  camphor  or  tur- 
pentine; increasing  liie  proportions,  if  the  operation 
be  deficient,  and  with  slight  intervals,  if  the  balls 
operate  too  powerfully.  When  the  sheep  begin  to 
recover,  salt  should  be  constantly  given  them  with 
dry  food;  and,  when  they  are  turned  out,  they 
should  be  driven  to  a  dry,  salubrious,  and  elevated 
sheep-walk,  or  into  a  salt  marsh,  if  there  be  one  in 
the  vicinity. 

14.  The  Rubbers,  or  Rubs,  is  a  species  of  itch, 
which  renders  sheep  extremely  restless,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  rub  themselves  to  death, 
being  completely,  but  gradually  exhausted,  from 
not  being  able  to  feed.  'I'heir  skins  are  perfectly 
clean;  and,  when  dead,  their  flesh  becomes  of  a 
greenish  hue,  without  possessing  any  bad  taste. 
Those  animals  which  are  fed  on  fine,  rich  soils,  are 
more  liable  to  the  rubbers  than  those  which  are 
pastured  on  ]ioor  lands;  and  the  disease  usually  ter- 
minates in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months. — 
No  effectual  remedy  has  been  hitherto  discovered; 
though  it  is  |)robable  that  relief  might  be  obtained 
by  washing  the  diseased  sheep  with  strong  soap- 
suds or  ley,  or  by  recurring  to  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for  tlie  scab. 

15.  Scab.  This  disease  is  likewise  known  by  the 
naine  of  shab.  or  ray,  and  is  attended  with  an  in- 
tense itching,  and  cutaneous  scabby  eruptions,  oc- 
casioned by  the  impure  state  of  the  blood  It  pre- 
vails chiefly  in  wet  situations,  and  during  rainy  sea- 
sons; and  as  the  scab  is  said  to  be  infectious,  the 
diseased  animals  ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  sepa- 
rated Irom  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

The  scabbed  should  next  be  washed  with  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  in  brine,  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  two  gallons,)  to  which  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine  has  been  added;  or,  in  inveterate  cases, 
with  a  lather  of  black  soap,  lime  water,  or  subli- 
mate water,  and  oil  of  turpentine;  sulphur  and  bay 
salt,  or  Glauber's  salt,  being  administered  interna  - 
ly.  The  following  preparation  has  also  been  found 
effectual;  Mix  one  pound  of  tobacco,  one  ounce  of 
white  arsenic,  one  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  six 
quarts  of  beef  brine,  with  a  small  quantify  of  tar. 
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and  boil  the  uhole  till  the  ingredients  become  in- 
corporated so  as  to  form  a  liniment;  in  applying 
which  every  scab  must  be  hroken,  and  the  sheep  be 
well  rubbed,  that  the  liquid  may  penetrate  every 
part.  Another  efficacious  remedy  was  communi- 
cated by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  "Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce," in  17S9,  from  whose  Transactions  for  that 
year  we  have  selected  it. 

Let  one  pound  of  pure  quicksilver,  Venice  tur- 
peniine,  and  common  oil,  of  each  half  a  pound,  and 
four  pounds  of  hog's  lard,  be  triturated  in  a  mortar 
till  the  quicksilver  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  various  ingredients.  In  applying  this  ointment, 
the  head  of  the  sheep  must  he  first  rubbed;  after 
which  a  furrow  is  to  be  drawn  with  the  finger,  from 
the  region  between  the  ears,  along  the  back  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  so  as  to  divide  die  ivool,  till  the 
skin  be  exposed  to  the  touch.  Then  the  fmger, 
bein"-  dipped  into  the  unguent,  must  be  drawn 
along  the  skin;  and  similar  furrows  should  be  made 
down  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  as  far  as  the  wool 
extends;  and  if  the  sheep  be  much  infected,  two 
other  lines,  or  furrows,  ought  to  be  drawn  parallel 
to  that  on  the  back;  and  one  should  also  be  traced 
downwards  on  each  side,  between  the  fore  and  hind 
legs.  After  this  application,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
sheep  may  be  turned  out  among  the  Hock  without 
fear  of  communicating  infection,  as  the  blotches 
will  in  a  few  days  dry  up,  the  intolerable  itching 
will  subside,  and' the  animals  will  be  perleclly  cured 
without  any  injurious  eflects  resulting  Ironi  the  use 
of  such  unction.  But  this  external  remedy  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  be  nut  delayed 
longer  than  Michaelmas. 

But,  says  Mr.  Hogg,  (Shepherd's  GiiiJe,  p.  96,) 
the  most  effectual  cure  is  that  which  can  now  be 
got  in  any  apothecary's  shop,  known  fiy  the  name 
of  sheep  ointment.     It  is  a  strong  mercurial  compo- 
sition; and  the  most  safe  way  is,  for  the  apothecary 
to  put  it  up  in  small  balls,  each  of  which  he  may 
deem  sufficient  and  safe  to  be  rubbed  upon  a  sheep 
.It  once;  for  as  diiferent  hands  may  make  it  of  dif- 
ferent strength,  the  most  experienced  applier  can 
hardly  be  a  competent  judge  how  much  is  suflicient 
for  each  animal,  without  some  such  precaution.  Let 
the  shepherd,  then,  take  one  of  these  balls  at  a 
time,  and  mix  it  with  three  gills,  or  a  mutchkin  of 
train  oil,  and  if  the  animal  be  thoroughly  infected, 
put  the  whole  of  this  upon  it,  as  close  to  the  skin 
as  possible;  but  if  it  is  only  scabbed  or  itching  on 
some  parts  of  its  body,  perhaps  each  of  these  mix- 
tures may  serve  two.     If  the  infected  parts   are 
mostly  on  the  back,  or  upper  parts  of  its  body,  the 
shepherd  must  make  a  shed,  or  opening  of  the  wool, 
exactly  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  back,  from  the 
crown  to  the  tail;  let  him  shed  it  clean  to  the  skin, 
and  keep  it  open  with  both  hands,  while  another 
pours  in  the  ointment  from  a  common  tea-put.     He 
tnust  not  keep  the  wool  too  close  down  with  his 
hands,  else  it  will  cause  the  ointment  to  drij)  upon 
it     In  this  case,  a  few  sheds,  or  openings,  ivill  do; 
but  if  it  is  scabbed  about  the  belly  and  throat,  it 
must  be  shed  very  thick,  and  the  ointment  rubbed 
on  the  skin  with  the  fingers,  as  it  cannot  then  spread 
in  the  skin  by  running.     Let  it  always  be  done  in 
dry  weather;  and  it  is  a  safe  and  certain  remedy, 
though  perhaps  the  scab  may  again  appear  on  the 
cffspring  of  this  flock. 

16.  The  Tick  is  a  small,  brownish,  and  flat  in- 
sect, infesting  sheep,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  de- 
stroyed, materially  injures  both  the  flesh  and  wool 
into  which  it  insinuates  itself  When  the  vermin 
have  settled,  scabs  arc  formed  on  the  surface, 
whence  a  small  quantity  of  matter  issues:  as  the  in 
sects  increase  in  growth,  the  scab  becomes  propor- 
tionably  larger,  and  at  its  full  size  nearly  resembles 
a  middling-sized  horse-bean.  In  order  to  remove 
these  noxious  vermin,  (which  spread  very  rapidly,) 
it  bas  li«en  reconunwnded  to  separate  the  wo»l^  and 


to  wash  the  diseased  spots  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener,  if  necessary,  with  a  liquid  preparation,  con- 
sisting of  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  bay  salt  (both  finely  powdered 
and  sifted,)  and  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
mixed  together  in  two  quarts  of  soft  water.  Or, 
four  pounds  of  soft  soap,  and  two  pounds  of  arse- 
nic may  be  steeped  in  thirty  gallons  of  water,  and 
the  animals  be  immersed  in  the  infusion,  their  heads 
being  carefully  kept  above  water,  and  the  sheep 
sheltered  from  rain  for  one  or  two  days.  The  wool 
must  be  closely  pressed,  and  the  liquor  that  runs  off 
be  caught  in  a  tub,  or  other  vessel,  for  future  use. 
Of  this  application,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is 
approved  of  and  used  by  those  eminent  agricultu- 
rists. Lord  Somerville,  and  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  of 
Holkham-hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk:  the  pro- 
portion above  specified  is  sufficient  to  bathe  forty 
lambs.  The  preparation  by  Mr.  Preist,  of  Nor- 
wich [mentioned  in  Am.  Farmer,  p.  20-2,]  may  also 
be  beneficially  employed  in  this  disease. 

17.  .Iffections  of  the  Udders  of  Ewes. — After  the 
lambs  are  yeaned,  the  lacteal  ducts  of  ewes'  udders 
are  liable  to  various  obstructions,  in  consequence  of 
hard  tumours  being  formed,  which  are  accompa- 
nied with  inflammation;  and  which,  if  not  shortly 
relieved,  will  terminate  in  a  mortification  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  soon  as  such  tumours  are  discover- 
ed, the  wool  must  be  shorn  closely  ofl",  and  the  part 
affected  be  frequently  rubbed  with  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine.  Should  suppuration  ensue,  the  parts 
must  be  opened  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  razor,  and 
the  morbid  matter  expressed,  when  a  little  fresh 
butter,  or  any  common  healing  salve,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  wound.  Ewes,  when  thus  afl'ected, 
ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  flock;  and 
though  one  teat  may  probably  be  lost,  yet  she  may 
be  allowed  to  suckle  her  lamb;  but  when  both  teats 
are  atfected,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  fatten  her 
off  for  sale,  and  to  bring  up  the  lamb  by  hand. 

18.  IVhite  Scorn:  This  disorder  is  a  peculiarly 
violent  and  uncommon  looseness,  occasioned  \iy 
sheep  feeding  on  putrescent  vegetables,  especially 
the  shells  of  turnips,  when  sutfered  to  lie  on  the 
ground  after  the  flesh  or  pulp  has  been  scooped  out. 


The  diseased  sheep  must  be  separated  from  the 
flock,  and  three  large  spoonsful  of  the  followint 
mixture  be  given  them,  every  second  or  third  day 


as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require:  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  finely  powdered  and  sifted  dry  bay  salt, 
with  one  pint  of  old  verjuice,  and  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  common  gin.  As  poverty  of  keep  is  the 
primary  cause  of  this  malady,  the  animals  must  be 
allowed  the  best  and  most  wholesome  dry  food. 

19.  JVoimds.  Besides  the  various  casualties  above 
specified,  sheep  are  liable  to  receive  injuries  from 
being  wounded  by  thorns,  &c.;  or  worried,  torn  or 
bitten  by  mischievous  dogs,  or  such  as  are  not  tho- 
roughly broken  in.  Although  such  accidents  may 
be  in  general  prevented  by  due  care  and  attention, 
yet  in  cases  of  common  green  wounds  it  may  be 
"necessary  to  apply  some  heahng  or  emoUient  bal- 
sam or  salve.  With  this  intention,  let  one  ounce 
of  myrrh,  a  similar  quantity  of  socotrine  aloes,  and 
four  "ounces  of  purilied  turpentine,  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  good  brandy  in  a  bottle.  The  vessel  should 
be  corked  up  and  exposed  for  one  or  two  weeks  to 
a  moderate  heat,  after  which  it  may  be  strained  off 
and  preserved  for  future  use  in  a  closely-stopped 
bottle. 

Lastly,  the  farmer  or  shepherd  ought  frequently, 
if  not  daily,  to  examine  his  flock,  and  see  that  their 
tails  and  buttocks  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  otherwise 
they  will  become  tagged,  or  belted,  i.  e.  the  skm 
will  become  excoriated  and  sore  from  the  dung  that  dant  on  their  cough. 


after  which  the  wounded  parts  may  be  strewed  with 
finely  pulverized  white  lead  or  chalk,  and  this  may 
be  succeeded  by  rubbing  them  with  a  mixture  o£ 
brandy  and  tar. 

DISEASES  OF  LAMBS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  lambs,  when  yeaned, 
are  apparently  hfeless;  in  which  case  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  blow  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils — a  simple 
expedient,  which  has  been  the  means  of  restoring 
multitudes  of  these  useful  animals. 

The  Black-water  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies 
to  which  lambs  are  subject;  the  cause  is  not  precise- 
ly ascertained,  but  the  disease  carries  them  off  very 
suddenly,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  autumnal  quar- 
ter. The  best  preventive  hitherto  known  is,  to  keep 
them  on  very  dry  pastures. 

The  Blood,  or  Red-water,  likewise  often  proves  a 
mortal  distemper  to  lambs.  Its  symptoms  are,  lame- 
ness and  a  shght  swelling  of  the  joints,  accompa- 
nied with  a  violent  inflammation  that  spreads  over 
the  whole  animal,  and  which,  if  disregarded,  ter- 
minates its  existence  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  This  disorder  is  produced  by  too  great  a 
quantity  of  food  remaining  on  the  stomach,  in  a 
crude  and  undigested  state.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  disease  appears,  the  lambs  must  be  taken  home 
from  grass,  be  bled,  and  an  emollient  clyster  admin- 
istered. Two  or  three  ounces  of  castor  oil,  or  as 
many  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  should  next  be  giv- 
en, and  the  bleeding  repeated,  if  no  favourable 
symptoms  appear;  the  treatment  above  specified 
being  continued  for  four,  five  or  six  days,  as  the 
case  may  require;  and,  during  that  term,  the  lamb 
should  be  fed  with  milk. 

The  skit  is  a  kind  of  scour,  or  diarrhoea,  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  green  and  white,  according 
to  the  appearance  of  the  dung.  Give  a  decoction 
of  hartshorn  shavings  and  finely  scraped  chalk,  in 
which  a  few  grains  of  opium  have  been  dissolved, 
and  keep  them  on  dry,  wholesome  food,  in  a  well- 
sheltered  yard. 

DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  SWINE. 

In  the  management  of  swine,  various  hints  have 
already  been  given  for  the  regular  supplying  them 
with  food,  and  a  due  regard  to  cleanhness;  these 
attentions  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed,  as,  on 
account  of  the  unrulj  habits  of  these  animals,  they 
are  flic  ^vorst  patients  with  which  a  farmer  can  be 
tormented. 

1.  Gargut.  This  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  udder,  or  bag,  being  distended  with  coagulated 
milk,  whence  the  lacteal  ducts  are  obstructed.  It 
is  chiefly  occasioned  by  not  sucking  down  in  propec 
time;  though  too  rich  keep,  before  the  time  of  far- 
rovving,  ivill  also  produce  this  malady.  In  slight 
cases,  the  udders  may  be  bathed  with  camphorated 
spirits  of  wine;  but  as  the  young  pigs  will  never 
suck  their  dams  when  the  milk  becomes  vitiated, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  gently  to  express  the 
corrupted  milk,  if  it  can  be  effected;  otherwise  it 
will  be  best  to  kill  the  sow,  which  must  necessarily 
perish  from  the  inattention  above  noticed. 

2.  Fever,  or  rising  of  the  lights,  as  it  is  likewise 
called,  appears  to  originate  from  over-feeding;  it 
maybe  removed  by  administering  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  oil. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs.  These  are  generally 
accoiiiiianied  with  a  dry,  husky  cough,  and  wasting 
of  tlic  flesh,  occasioned  by  too  great  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  The  best  remedy  is  a  warm,  dry 
stye,  TOth  a  regular  supply  of  food  that  is  calculat- 
ed to  keep  them  cool,  and  allay  the  irritation  atten- 


adheres  to  those  parts,  especially  when  the  animals 
are  affected  with  the  flux,  or  white  scour.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  sheep  must  be  taken  into  a  dry, 
separate  yard,  and  well  washed  with  soap-suds,  the 


4.  Tie  Mange,  like  the  scab  in  sheep,  is  a  cuta- 
neous euption,  occasioned  by  inattention  to  clean- 
liness in  hog-styes.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  vio- 
lent rukbing  of  swine  against  trees,  or  any  hard 


>¥00l  around  the  sores  being  previously  removed—  substande,  with  such  violence  as  to  tear  away  the 
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Tiead  of  the  pustule,  and  to  produce  a  disagreeable 
scab.  When  this  disease  appears,  the  animal  af 
fccted  must  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  herd, 
washed  thoroughly  with  a  strong  soap-ley,  and 
anointed  with  the  following  unguent,  recommended 
by  Dr.  Norford,  (Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xv.) 
Incorporate  one  ounce  of  fine  flour  of  sulphur,  two 
drachms  of  fresh-pulverized  white  hellebore,  three 
0  unces  of  hog's-lard,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  water 
of  kali,  (as  prepared  in  the  shops.)  so  as  to  form  an 
ointment.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  in  at  one  time,  and 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  beast  of  six  or  seven 
stone:  if  properly  applied.  Dr.  N.  states  that  no  re- 
petition will  be  necessary,  if  the  hog  be  kept per- 
ycclly  clean  after  the  cure  is  performed.  In  case 
there  is  a  slight  cough,  he  directs  from  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  crude  antimony, 
according  to  the  size  of  each  animal,  to  be  finely 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  his  daily  food,  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  when  the  swine  \\\\\  be  perfect- 
ly restored.  But  if,  from  long  neglect,  the  neck, 
cars,  (especially  in  the  large,  lop-eared  hogs,)  or 
other  parts  become  ulcerated,  they  should  be  anoint- 
ed every  third  or  fourth  day  with  a  little  tar  oint- 
ment, prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  mutton 
suet  and  tar  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  straining  such 
mixture  while  hot. 

5.  Measles.  This  disorder  exists  chiefly  in  the 
throat,  which  is  internally  filled  with  small  pustules, 
or  tumours,  that  sometimes  appear  on  the  outward 
surface  of  the  neck.  It  is  known  by  the  languor 
and  decline  in  flesh  of  the  animal  affected,  and  may 
be  removed  by  giving  small  quantities  of  levigated 
crude  antimony  in  his  food. 

6.  The  Murrain,  or  leprosy,  in  swine,  is  indicated 
by  shortness  and  heat  of  breath,  heads  hanging 
down,  staggering,  and  a  secretion  of  viscid  matter 
from  the  eyes.  Cause:  chiefly  hot  seasons,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  blood  becomes  inflamed. — 
Remedy:  boil  a  handful  of  nettles  in  a  gallon  of 
small  beer,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pulverized  aniseeds, 
three  ounces  of  liquorice,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  elecampane.  Give  this  liquid  in  milk,  at  six 
doses;  and  keep  the  diseased  animals  on  wholesome 
food.  But  the  best  preventive  is  to  keep  swine 
clean  and  cool  in  summer,  and  to  alloiv  no  carrion, 
or  filth  whatever,  to  remain  near  their  styes. 

[Conij>/e(e  Grazier. 


HESSIAN  FLY. 

Deir  Sir,  Queen  Awu's  county,  Oct.  \st,  1825. 

Having  now  a  little  leisure,  and  feeling  something 
more  in  the  mood  of  prosing  than  happens  once  in 
a  year,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
state  to  you,  that  the  corn  crops  in  this  and  the 
three  adjoining  counties  are,  in  my  opinion,  shorter 
than  I  have  ever  known  them;  even  in  that  disas- 
trous corn-year  of  I8I6,  when  the  crop  was  ruined 
by  frost  in  every  month  in  the  year,  and  when  the 
practical  philosophy  of  that  day  taught  us  to  believ 
that  the  absence  of  the  usual  quantum  of  heat  "as 
caused  by  the  large  spots  on  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
which  were  obvious  to  (he  naked  eye  for  months 
together.  I  suppose,  like  other  matters  of  farming 
a  few  years  more  of  experience  will  settle  the  dis 
puted  question,  and  a  certain  knowledge,  whether 
they  are  the  means  of  increasing,  or  abating  heat 
We  shall  ascertain  whether  these  spots  be  burning 
mountains  in  the  sun,  or  some  other  irregular  in- 
truders, thrusting  themselves  between  the  glorious 
orb  they  seem  fixed  upon,  and  (he  one  less  lunii 
nous,  on  which  we  are  stationed. 

I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  it  is  the  current 
opinion,  (hat  from  the  severe  drought,  and  in  ense 
heat  without  moisture,  that  the  four  counties  sf  oken 
of  will  not  make  as  much  as  will  be  reauisite  for 
their  own  consumption,  with  even  more  stric:  ceo 
nomy  than  is  usually  practised.    The  season  Laving 


been  liberal  till  July,  in  moisture,  there  was  an 
abundant  harvest  of  straw;  but  either  from  the  un- 
usual June  storm,  or  (he  sudden  and  violent  explo- 
sion of  heat  just  before  the  proper  time  of  ripening 
arrived,  the  grain  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  misera- 
bly light  and  defective;  and  he  who  this  year  has 
made  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop  of  pretty  good  wheat, 
is  among  the  most  fortunate  of  farmers. 

We  had  but  little  hessian  fly,  (I  use  the  vulgar 
name,)  and  something  more  than  usual  of  the  fly 
that  depredates  in  the  centre  of  the  straw,  and  (he 
liberal  rains  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  nulli- 
fied the  ravages  of  these  insects,  where  the  land 
\vas,  as  we  call  it,  "in  good  heart."  The  season 
having  arrived  for  sowing  wheat,  I  propose  to  ar- 
rest your  attention  while  I  indulge  in  a  few  old  fash- 
ioned reflections  upon  that  subject,  which  probably 
may  fatigue  you  before  I  have  done.  The  subject 
is  an  important  one,  as  so  much  is  at  stake  upon 
judicious  or  injudicious  management;  and  to  devise 
means  to  avoid  the  great  enemy  of  the  wheat  crop, 
has  racked  (he  brains  for  a  long  lime,  of  us  all. 
The  idle  fancy  that  the  hessian  fly  passes  a  part  of 
his  existence  in  the  grain,  and  thus  is  perpetuated, 
sprung  up  in  Pennsylvania  twenty-five  years  ago; 
and  as  fast  as  experiment  and  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject irradiates  it  in  one  place,  you  have  found  it 
springing  up  in  another.  The  opinion  yet  exists, 
and  it  will  continue  to  exist,  so  long  as  the  grain  is 
perforated  and  devoured  by  another  insect.  With- 
out stopi)ing  to  prove  this  negative  position,  which 
any  sceptic  may  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  scalding  water,  or  quick  lime,  I 
will  lay  down  a  few  affirmative  positions,  and  thence 
make  (he  deduction,  that  although  we  cannot  extir- 
pate the  fly,  without  totally  abandoning  the  wheat 
crop,  we  may  yet,  by  a  little  concert  against  the 
common  enemy,  circumscribe  his  mischief  within 
much  narrower  limits  than  is  his  present  sphere. 

The  first  position,  then,  which  I  shall  affirm  is, 
that  wheat  is  the  favourite  and  almost  exclusive 
plant  which  affords  sustenance  to  the  hessian  fly. 

2d.  That  the  hessian  flj',  like  other  insects  and 
animals,  is  increased  and  multiplied  by  the  quantity 
of  food  afforded  him,  and  that  to  continue  the  race 
of  every  new  flight  of  fly,  it  is  necessary  to  it,  to 
find  the  plant  in  that  particular  stage  of  growth 
somewhere,  which  is  kno\vn  (o  be  suitable  to  it, 
upon  its  first  escape  from  the  chrysalis. 

Sd.  That  from  (he  correct  time,  as  given  by  Gen. 
Cocke,  required  for  the  progress  of  hatching  and 
existence,  till  the  maturity  of  this  insect,  whicli  has 
been  witnessed  by  almost  every  farmer,  it  is  evident, 
there  are  constant  successions  of  broods  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  year,  from  March  tiU  November. 

4th.  That  the  stock  of  fly  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in 
July  and  August,  when  the  wheat  plant  is  in  the 
most  unpropitious  state  to  nurture  it;  and  is  again 
after  that  period  amply  replenished  by  the  food  from 
the  vegetation  of  wheat  in  the  stubbles  in  wet  sea- 
sons, and  by  the  hand  of  the  seedsman — when  one 
farmer  will  begin  in  August  and  another  finish  in 
December,  and  the  whole  interval  be  filled  up  by 
somebody  in  the  neighbourhood  at  work! 

Hence  I  draw  this  conclusion:  that  the  hessian 
fly  is  an  enemy  that  we  cannot  successfully  war 
with  Single  handed^  and  that  to  keep  him  down  we 
can  only  succeed  by  an  united  effort.  To  extirpate 
hira  I  believe  impossible,  without,  as  1  before  said, 
giving  up  the  crop.  If,  therefore,  a  county  or  a 
state  would  agree  to  begin  on  a  given  day,  and 
finish  on  a  given  day,  there  is  on  my  mind  no  doubt 
that  we  might  put  this  enemy  at  defiance;  without 
such  a  regulation  we  cannot.  Upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  my  own  experience,  and  a  comparison  of 
ideas  with  a  great  number  of  intelhgent  and  expe- 
rienced farmers,  warrants  me  in  saying,  that  the 
best  time  on  this  shore  to  begin,  is  from  the  1st  to 
the  6th  of  October,  and  to  finish  from  the  15th  to 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.    This  variation  is  to 


be  regulated  by  the  early  or  late  setting  in  of  cooj 
weather,  and  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  as  the 
^veather  thai  foUinos  is  more  important  than  that 
which  precedes  the  l)eginning. 

I  am  one  ol'  a  very  few  farmers  who  believe  that 
wheat  sown  before  the  1st  of  October  is  no  better, 
nor  generally  so  good,  as  that  sown  at  that  time, 
even  if  it  escape  the  fly;  although  the  prospects  iu 
the  fall  and  winter  m.ay  be  much  more  flattering. 

We  farmers  almost  all  hanker  after  being  able 
to  sow  the  last  of  August,  or  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, because  our  forefathers  were  so  successful: 
while  we  resolutely  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  fact* 
the  winters  then  set  in  at  least  six  weeks  earlier 
than  they  now  do.  We  act  as  if  we  doubted  that 
this  change  is  the  regular  elTcct  of  a  natural  cause, 
and  as  obstinately  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man  upon  our  western 
mountains  and  vallies. 

Having  troubled  you  with  my  premises  and  de- 
ductions, the  soundness  of  which,  few  men  are  more 
competent  to  pronounce  upon,  than  the  editor  of 
the  Farmer,  I  will  noiv  mention  a  fact,  parallel  to 
which,  every  experienced  farmer,  perhaps  in  every 
old  neighbourhood,  may  bring  to  his  recollection. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  every  neighbourhood, 
for  some  one  farmer,  once  in  four  or  live  years,  to 
take  it  into  his  head  (o  begin  to  seed  wheat  early  ia 
September.  If  he  is  dashing  and  adventurous,  or 
sees  things  more  clearly  than  his  neighbours,  he 
will  sow  his  field;  if  he  is  of  the  more  wary,  I  will 
not  say  timid,  character,  he  will  sow  one  bushel  or 
a  few  more  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  his  con 
jectures  are  true;  that  is  whether  it  is  better  to  sow 
early  than  late.  In  several  of  these  experiments,  I 
have  seen  tolerable  success;  but  all  that  I  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  have  been  disastrous  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  without  exception,  and  the  success 
has  only  been  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  injur- 
ed wheat,  immediately  around;  not  on  comparison 
with  wheat  without  the  sphere  of  the  mischief  of  the 
hot  bed.  I  will  tlierefore  mention  two  experiments, 
the  first,  and  another  the  last,  that  I  have  particu- 
larly noticed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  an  old  and  intelligent  farmer  on  Kent 
island,  believing  the  island  to  be  more  exempt  from 
fly  than  other  places,  determined  to  sow  early  in 
September.  His  crop  although  not  fine,  was  the 
best  in  (he  immedia{e  neighbourhood.  The  very 
late  sown  ivheat  that  year  was  nearly  totally  des- 
troyed; whilst  all  sown  after  Mr.  P's,  was  injured. 
This  induced  several  of  his  neighbours  to  try  the 
hke  experiment  the  year  after. 

The  neighbourhood  was  then  filled  mth  fly,  and 
the  result  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  crop,  Mr. 
J.  W's,  a  uide  spread  desolation  through  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  with  all  the  wheat  both  early  and 
late  sown;  and  these  farmers  hastened  back  to  their 
October  sowing. 

The  last  instance  that  I  mention,  occurred  imme- 
diately in  my  own  neighbourhood,  near  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  neck,  not  much  infested  with  the  in- 
sect, when  we  all  sowed  about  (he  same  time.  Mr. 
W.  R.  sowed  about  twenty  bushels  of  Lauler  early 
in  September,  for  experiment;  then  saved  his  corn 
fodder,  and  went  on  in  October,  to  sow  his  crop. 
The  result  was  that  the  twenty  bushels  ol  Lawlcr 
looked  well  through  the  fall  and  spring,  but  produ- 
ced but  a  poor  crop  at  last;  and  the  residue  of  his 
field  suffered  much  with  the  fly.  The  year  follow- 
ing, his  crop,  and  the  farm  next  adjoining  him,  and 
adjoining  next  below  mine,  suffered  very  much 
more  than  any  other  farms  within  my  observation, 
though  there  was  but  little  depredation  generally, 
and  next  to  none  from  hessian  fly  on  my  farm. 

The  conclusion  then  that  the  sowing  of  a  field  or 
patch  of  wheat  before  the  best  time  generally  to  be- 
gin, is  both  exti-emely  mischievous  in  operation,  as 
producing  a  nursery  for  the  insect;  and  is  in  itsell 
an  unfair  mode  of  comparison,  because  it  sows  tli<^ 
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seed,  for  the  destruction  of  the  later  sown  wheat, 
with  which  it  is  invariably  alone  compared.  I'hese 
positions  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  jhj/  mhid, 
by  abundant  observation  and  experience,  I  am  in- 
duced to  think  that  were  I  invested  with  despotic 
authority,  the  first  act  I  would  do,  which  would 
seem  to  savour  of  this  power,  would  be  to  compel 
every  man  not  to  begin  before  a  particular  day,  and 
not  to  sow  after  a  particular  day. 

Physical  force  would  of  course  be  necessary  to 
adopt  and  keep  such  a  decree  in  force  for  three 
years.  But  I  am  well  persuaded  that  moral  force, 
would  only  be  sullicient  afterwards. 

This  castle  in  the  air  may  be  as  baseless  a  fabric 
as  many  others  that  have  been  built  belbre  it;  but 
it  is  fortunate  for  us  all,  that  none  of  u>  in  this  flour- 
ishing country,  have  it  in  our  power  to  build  castles 
in  the  air  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
ty, without  its  consent. 

We  ma^-,  if  our  inclinations  are  so  constituted, 
play  the  despot  at  our  own  risk,  ivithin  the  sphere 
of  our  own  domestic  circle;  but  here  it  must  end. 

There  ought  to  be,  there  can  be  no  other  arbitra- 
ry government  in  this  country,  but  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion;  and  puhlic  opinion  is  not  a  relent- 
less tyrant. 

There  is  a  fly  that  attacks  the  centre  of  the  stock, 
different  from  the  hessian  fly,  but  not  much  less  des- 
tructive, and  the  same  means  is  sugsesled  for  les- 
sening the  latter  fly,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
former  species  With  the  plan  proposid,  ploughing 
and  effectual  harrowing,  or  burning  oil  the  stubble, 
from  all  fields,  would  be  useful  au.vili;uies,  if  they 
were  practicable;  but  they  are  not,  and  1  know  of  no 
way  of  clearing  tolerably,  the  scattered  wheat  off 
the  stubble,  but  by  a  good  drove  of  liogs,  so  early- 
applied,  that  they  vxiil  not  destroy  the  young  clover 
if  grow  ing  m  the  wheat  field. 

There  is  a  favourable  moment  of  I^  or  15  days, 
between  the  benumbing  approach  of  cool  weather, 
and  the  setting  in  of  cold  weather,  when  the  insects 
are  most  apt  not  to  spread,  and  when  it  is  not  too 
late  for  the  cold  to  prevent  a  sufficient  vegetation 
before  frost,  which  is  the  most  favourable  time  to 
sow;  hit  it  who  can. 


ON  TIMBER. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Suffolk,  10(/i  .Jugust,  1825. 

I  take  the  liberty,  from  very  long  experience,  to 
tell  you,  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  first 
class,  in  your  late  publication  relative  to  the  grow  Ih 
of  oak  timber,  at  the  examination  at  West  Point,  is 
entirely  erroneous;  and  which  every  wheelmakcr  in 
this  part  o(  the  country  could  satisfy  you  of  in  five 
minutes,  were  you  liere,  however  ignorant  he  might 
otherwise  be.  The  timber  that  grows  in  the  open, 
wild  field,  that  has  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  as 
far  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  swamps,  or  on  the 
declivity  of  hills,  as  that  of  live  oak  is  to  our  com- 
mon timber,  and  this  I  venture  to  state,  my  friends 
Commodore  Barron  and  Gapt.  Elliott,  will  conlirm; 
both  of  whom  1  presume  you  know  well. 

Now  sir,  for  one  other  fact,  which  I  am  certain 
you  do  not  know;  that  passed  under  my  own  eye, 
as  well  as  that  of  Com.  Barron's.  About  eighteen 
months  since,  I  ordered  a  pump  of  about  25  feet  of 
heart  pine,  as  it  was  to  be  placed  where  it  would  be 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wet  weather,  (sap  be 
ing  but  for  ship  use.)  Without  knowing  that  the  log 
1  saw,  by  accident,  at  the  blockmaker's,  was  a  part 
from  which  my  pump  had  been  made;  I  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  get  pine  so  free  of  sap,  for  there 
»ras  not  a  particle  in  it,  although  it  was  at  least  forty 
inches  circumference?  His  answer  was,  that  the 
log  had  lain  five  years  in  the  dock,  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  ing  of  the  tide;  that  from  the  first  twelve 
menths  it  remained  in  the  mud,  after  that  time,  it 
gradu;tlly  rose  with  the  tide,  and  that  when  he  took 
it  for  use,  very  little  of  the  log  remained  below  the 


surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  When  you  see 
Com.  Barron,  tell  him  I  shew  him  this  log  at  the 
blockmaker's,  next  to  the  Custom-house,  at  Norfolk, 
I  wdl  answer  for  it,  that  our  friend  Col.  Thomas 
Tenant,  is  of  my  opinion. 

The  only  reason  I  write  this,  is,  to  prevent  our 
ignorance  going  to  foreign  countries,  where  I  have 
much  been,  and  well  know  how  they  will  laugh  at  us 
w  hen  they  see  jour  publication  on  the  subject  here 
mentioned. 

Svffolk,  2ith.3iigusl,  1825. 
I  cannot  say  what  quantity  of  sap  the  pine  log 
had  when  first  put  into  the  mud,  but  the  blockma- 
ker  told  me  it  had  sap,  and  that,  that  operation  ex- 
tracted it  all,  and  made  it  heart,  entire;  and  which 
1  believe  was  the  fact.  It  is  a  fact,  that  felloes  of 
wheels,  made  of  highland  oak,  will  last  20  years— 
when  swamp  and  other,  w  ill  not  go  beyond  6  years. 


[Oct.  7,  1825. 


NANKIN  COTTON. 

Dear  Sir,  20th  September,  1825. 

I  send  you  the  clean  cotton  of  six  pods  of  the 
Nankin  cotton  seed  I  obtained,  at  the  February 
niceting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  weighed  5-27  grains;  when  hand-picked, 
the  product  was  only  96  grains.  This  is  a  very  bad 
turn  out;  though  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  it 
takes  a  greater  quantity  of  seed  cotton  to  make  a 
bag  of  300  lbs.  than  later,  when  the  cotton  has  been 
some  time  open.  Indeed,  the  product  of  the  short 
staple  cotton  not  only  much  depends  on  the  time  it 
remains  in  the  field  unpicked,  but  also  the  kind  of 
land — as  old  fields  make  much  more  of  clean  cotton, 
in  proportion  to  the  gross  weight,  than  new  or  rich 
lands.  'I'he  staple  of  this  cotton  appears  weak  and 
short,  but  as  it  is  fine  and  silky,  it  may  spin  well. 
I  have  only  one  stalk  of  cotton  out  of  more  than 
twenty  seed  planted:  they  all  came  up,  but  perished 
from  various  causes.  The  stalk  will  be  productive, 
having  more  than  two  hundred  pods  on  it,  and  has 
not  been  more  than  usually  cultivated,  though  in 
good  sod.  The  seed  appear  as  pure  as  those  I  re- 
ceived. The  only  cotton  near  this  stalk,  are,  a  few 
stalks  of  Pernambuco  cotton,  which,  though  from 
6  to  10  feet,  I  do  not  expect  will  have  a  blossom 
this  year.  Should  the  frvst  keep  ofl'  till  January,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  save  some  of  these  stalks  during 
the  winter.  If  you  can  obtain  the  op(»iio»i  of  some 
manufacturer,  and  he  will  take  the  trouble,  I  will 
forward  to  you  the  product  of  this  stalk  of  Nankin 
cotton.  If  the  result  of  spinning  the  same  be  fa- 
vourable, by  selecting  rich  land  and  planting  the 
seed  wide  apart,  I  could  plant  an  acre  the  next  sea- 
son, I  am,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER. 


ON  PACKING  COTTON. 

Richmond,  Fa.  Sept.  3,   1825. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

I  have  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  a  com- 
munication from  a  "Cotton  Planter,"  in  reply  to  the 
inquiries  made  on  the  most  approved  mode  of  pack- 
ing cotton. 

The  precision  and  clearness  of  the  description 
there  given  of  the  common  cotton  press,  must  be 
acceptable  to  inquirers;  and  being  the  established 
mode  of  packing,  and  tested  by  experience,  it  may 
be  considered  presumptuous  In  one  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  business  to  suggest,  that  there 
appear  some  defects  in  the  plan,  and  those,  perhaps, 
susceptible  of  correction. 

The  extreme  slowness  with  which  a  .screw  must 
be  turned  by  a  horse  in  a  walk  of  SO  or  90  feet  cir- 
cumference, and  that  for  three-fourths  of  his  time 
without  any  material  strain  on  the  screw,  or  employ- 
ment of  his  strength,  during  which  all  band.s  are 


idle— must  occasion  a  loss  of  time  inconsistent  with 
economy. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  wood-screws  should 
be  used  at  all,  since  it  appears  they  involve  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  out  of  doors,  of  course  only  in  fair 
weather,  and  then,  the  whole  fixtures  are  subject  to 
such  rapid  decay  as  must  render  them  eventually 
very  expensive.  *• 

But  as  the  first  cost  is  with  many  the  first  consi- 
deration, permit  me  to  describe  a  cotton-packer, 
which  as  a  cheap,  eftective,  convenient,  and  durable 
machine,  will,  I  think,  bear  comparison  at  least  with 
wood-screws. 

Fig.  1.  is  a  side  view  of  a  horizontal  press  work- 
ing by  a  wheel  of  6  to  8  feet  diameter,  and  a  pinion 
of  about  1  foot  diameter,  by  which  the  beam  with 
driver  attached,  is  moved  forward  and  backward 
quite  fast,  (the  wheel  being  turned  by  hand,)  whde 
the  pressure  is  small;  and  when  increased  power  is 
wanted,  a  lever  of  any  convenient  length  is  used,  by 
inserting  one  end  thereof  between  the  arms  of  the 
wheel  at  the  hub,  and  resting  the  lever  on  projec- 
tions fixed  on  the  side  of  the  wheel-rim,  (as  shewa 
more  plainly  on  Fig.  2.) 

A  ratchet  wheel  and  pall,  placed  on  the  wheel 
axle  close  by  the  post,  retains  the  beam  and  driver 
"here  forced.  A  friction  roller  supports  the  beam, 
and  there  may  be  another  roller  or  post,  at  8  or  10 
feet  distance,  to  receive  and  support  the  end  of  the 
beam,  when  it  is  run  back.  The  driver  may  slide 
on  two  small  ribs  projecting  on  the  floor  of  the  pack- 
ing box.  The  rack  teeth  on  the  beam  may  be  of 
w  ood,  except  for  4  or  5  feet  near  the  end,  where  the 
rack  is  of  cast  iron — as  is  also  the  pinion. 

A  machine  of  this  description  has,  I  am  told,  been 
used  by  a  planter  in  Nansemond  county,  who  found 
it  to  work  well;  but  the  pinion  and  all  the  rack  teeth 
were  of  wood,  and  he  has  now  substituted  iron,  as 
above  described. 

The  ad\antages  of  this  machine  are,  its  cheap- 
ness and  facUity  of  operation,  and  occupying  little 
room,  it  is  protected  from  the  weather.  The  driver 
is  moved  so  readily,  that  no  time  nor  pains  are  re- 
quired in  hand  packing — but  the  packing  chest  is 
filled  repeatedly,  and  the  contents  drove  up  to  the 
bale-box,  until  enough  cotton  is  accumulated  to  form 
a  bale,  when  the  lever  is  used. 

A  more  effective  and  expensive  machine  is  exhi- 
bited in  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  perpendicular  view  of  a 
screw-press,  moved  by  a  wheel  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  first.  The  wheel  is  here  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  screw,  as  most  simple;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  power  may  be  multiplied  if  required,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  cog-wheel  and  pinion:  the  other  parts 
are  so  plainly  designated  in  the  drawing  as  to  re- 
quire no  more  explanation.  This  press  possessing 
greater  power  will  be  preferred  to  the  former,  when 
the  difference  of  expense  does  not  prevent.  A 
wrought  iron  screw  of  4  inches  diameter,  running  in 
a  com|)osition  box,  is  preferable,  but  a  cast  iron 
screw,  in  a  box  of  the  same  metal,  would  be  substan- 
tial, efi'ectlve,  and  cheaper.  This  machine,  with  a 
little  alteration,  is  applicable  to  the  plan  of  drawins; 
the  bale-chest  against  the  driver,  as  mentioned  by  a. 
"Cotton  Planter." 

That  the  horizonfal  presses  are  most  convenient, 
will,  I  suppose,  be  generally  allnwed;  and  were  it 
really  desirable  to  employ  the  power  of  a  horse,  the 
means  of  doing  so  by  a  walk  under  the  floor  of  the 
press,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  a  horse  can  be' 
employed  to  advantage  but  a* small  portion  of  the 
time,  viz.  at  the  moment  of  greatest  pressure,  and 
as  tkree  or  four  men  are  by  this  machinery  render- 
ed abundantly  competent  to  the  task,  it  is  not  eco- 
nomy to  employ  a  horse. 

In  the  extensive  tobacco  factories  of  this  city,  the 
greatest  pressure  is  given  by  four  hands  on  a  9  feet 
lever,  and  that  this  pressure  is  greater  than  is  em- 
ployed in  baling  cotton,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
wood  presses,  of  the  strongest  construction,  are  found 
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inadpquate  to  the  resistiince  in  pressiipi;  tobacco, 
whicli  it  seems  is  not  the  case  with  cotlon-presses. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  those  at  all  aciiuainted  with 
mechanics,  that  by  the  introduction  of  an  additional 
wheel  to  the  rack  press,  and  of  a  wheel  and  pinion 
to  the  screw  jiress,  both  which  may  very  convenient- 
ly be  done;  the  powers  of  the  presses  may  be  in- 
creased in  a  double  ratio,  or  to  any  extent  the  mate- 
rials will  sustain,  and  thus  peiha|)s  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  lever  on  the  wheel;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  recollected,  that  as  power  is  increased, 


the  velocity  of  the  driver  will  be  proportionably  re- 
tarded. 

I  would  suggest  the  idea,  that  in  using  a  horizon- 
tal press,  the  bale  might  conveniently  be  disengaged 
by  opening  a  trap-door  under  the  bale-box,  and 
shoving  it  through  the  floor  into  a  room  below. 

Should  I,  iii  this  attempt  to  improve  an  important 
branch  of  domestic  industry,  have  advanced  any 
thing  coiitrar)'  to  the  experience  of  others,  I  hope 
they  will  allow  the  public  to  profit  by  their  better 
experience.  D.  I.  BUllR. 


Of  lumber  5>1,7.J4.J.S6,  not  a  fourth  ofour  imports 
of  silk.  Of  wheat  flour,  biscuit,  corn,  and  Indian 
meal  >6,713,595. 

All  the  wheat,  llour,  biscuit,  corn  and  meal  ex-  ^ 
ported,  does  not  pay  for  the  silk  imported. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  "culture  of  silk," 
is  from  an  article  in  the  American  Magazine,  publish- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  in  Oct.  1758: 

"The  culture  of  silk  has,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  been  esteemed  a  curious  and  a  profitable  em- 
ployment. Persia  or  China  does  not  seem  to  be 
belter  fitted  for  this  important  branch  of  trade,  than 
are  these  American  colonies.  Mulberries  grow  spon- 
taneously and  may  be  easily  propagated.  Worms 
gree  well  with  the  climate,  and  make  the  best  silk. 
The  whole  time  of  attention  to  complete  the  silk 
making,  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  weeks.  Two 
or  more  acres,  planted  in  due  order  with  mulberries, 
is  sufficient  to  feed  as  many  worms,  as  will  spin  for- 
ty or  fifty  pounds  worth  of  silk.  And  boys  or  girls 
are  suificient  to  gather  the  leaves.  'Tis  a  wonder 
that  this  useful  manufacture  is  so  universally  neg- 
lected. He  that  would  properly  understand  it  should 
consult  Pullein."  [Village  Record. 


A.  Bale  box.  B.  Beam,  icith  F.  Friction  roller. 

C.  Packing  box.  D.  Driver  attached.  W.   Wheel. 

H.   Hand  or  pall,  working  on  ratchet  wheels  behind  pinion. 

THE  ABOVE  IS  TO  SCALE  i  INCH  TO  THE  FOOT. 

FIG.  II. 


P.  Pinion. 


B.  Bale  box. 

S.  Sides. 

H.  Head  block. 


F.  Font  block. 
D.  Driver. 


P.  Po.iis. 

C.   Collar  of  screiu. 


E.  Screiv  box,  or  female  screw. 
I.  Support  for  end  of  screw. 


SCALE    i  OF  AN  INCH  tO  THE  rOOT. 

N.  B.     All  the  posts  not  at  the  corners  may  be  substituted  by  diagonal  braces. 


RTTRAXi  Ecoironsy. 


THE  MULBERRY  AND  SILK  WORM. 

This  is  about  the  time  for  the  White  Mulberry  to 
ripen.  Wo  entreat  the  ladies,  by  all  the  regard  they 
have  for  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  of  dresses; 
and  the  men,  by  the  desire  they  cherish  to  see  their 
female  friends  elegantly  attired,  to  gather  all  the 
fruit,  fully  ripened,  and  to  save  the  seed. 

Some  may  suppose  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  seeds  are  planted,  before  the  Mulberry  will 
be  useful.  Not  so;  in  two,  or  at  most,  in  three  years, 
the  leaves  may  be  gathered  in  great  abundance. 
An  acre  of  ground  set  out  with  the  Mulberry,  would, 
in  three  years,  be  worth  300  dollars;  anil  in  five 
years  500  dollars.  Be  assured,  the  production  of 
Silk  may  be  made  as  profitable  here  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Cotton  at  the  south. 

We  learn  that  the  public  attention  was  turned  to 
this  subject,  by  dift'ercnt  writers  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war:  that  the  mulberry  tree  began  to  be 
cultivated:  that  the  Italian  white  mulberry  vvas  in 
troduced;  that  the  worm  was  obtained  and  distribu 
ted  in  various  parts  of  the  state;  that  in  Bethlehem 
considerable  silk  was  made,  and  a  premium  obtain- 
ed, which  had  been  awarded  by  a  sociely  in  f  biJa- 


delphia,  for  the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  of 
silk;  that  in  Chester  county  many  ladies  raised  silk 
enough  to  make  themselves  dresses;  that  one,  at 
least,  has  now  a  gown,  the  silk  of  which  was  obtain 
ed  from  worms  of  her  own  feeding,  and  that  it  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  wove;  that  mulberry  trees, 
both  white  and  red,  flourished  well  here;  that  the 
worm  is  healthy  and  does  as  well  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world;  that  in  the  confusion  growing  out  of  the 
war,  the  culture  was  neglected;  and  the  great  de 
mand  for  other  products  arising  from  the  French 
Revolution,  prevented  a  recurrence  to  it. 

Now,  the  proper  time  seems  to  have  come  round, 
to  enter  into  this  business  with  spirit  and  certain 
success. 

The  fact  stated  from  official  documents  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  imports  for  1824  were — manufactures. 

Of  Silk,  .  .  .  «7,i205,.S34 

Of  Flax,  .  .  .   3,873,616  about  half 

Of  Cotton,  .  .  8,508,248 

Of  Wool,  .  .  .  8,030,985 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  costly  items  of 
import:   but  compare  it  with  our  exports.  The  whole 
exports  from  the  fisheries  were  $1,610,900,  not  a 
fourth  of  our  imports  of  silk. 


LADIES'  OUTARTSaSXiT. 


KEEPING  GRAPES. 
To  THE  EorroR, 

I  observe  in  the  Farmer  of  the  16th  ult.  some  di- 
rections for  preserving  grapes  for  several  months 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  vine,  by  merely  hang- 
ing the  bunches  on  a  string  in  the  room.  In  France 
they  are  so  kept  with  ease  until  mid-winter:  but 
there  is  one  circumstance  not  stated  in  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Farmer,  which  is  there  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  attended  to;  namely,  to  sus- 
pend them  by  the  small  end  of  the  bunch,  so  that 
they  may  hang  in  a  reversed  situation  to  that  when 
on  the  vine. 

1  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  remark  from 
my  own  observation — but  1  have  heard  it  so  often 
mentioned  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  I  can  ha  idly 
doubt  its  correctness.  W.  H. 


RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 

BROTHS    AND    SOUPS. 

The  cook  must  pay  continual  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  her  stewpans*  and  soup-kettles,  Sec.  which 
should  be  examined  every  time  they  are  used.  The 
prudent  housewife  will  carefully  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  them  herself  at  least  once  a  month.  Their 
covers  also  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  well 
tinned,  and  the  stewpans  not  only  on  the  inside,  but 
about  a  couple  of  inches  on  the  outside:  many  mis- 
chiefs arise  from  their  getting  out  of  repair,  and  if 
not  kept  nicely  tinned,  ail  your  good  work  will  be  in 
vain— the  broths  and  soup  will  look  green  and  dir- 
ty, taste  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  will  be  spoiled 
both  for  the  eye  and  palate,  and  your  credit  will  be 
lost. 

The  health,  and  even  life  of  the  family  depends 
upon  this;  and  the  cook  may  be  sure,  her  employers 
had  rather  pay  the  tinman's  bill  than  the  doctor's; 
therefore,  attention  to  this  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
rcard  of  the  mistress,  between  whom  and  the  cook 
it  will  be  ray  utmost  endeavour  to  promote  perfect 
harmony. 

If  a  servant  has  the  misfortune  to  scorch  or  Mm. 
ter  the  tinning  of  her  pan,t  which  will  happen  some. 


•  We  prefer  the  form  of  a  stewpan  to  the  soup-pot— 
the  former  is  more  convenient  to  skim;  the  most  useful 
size  IS  li  inches  diameter  by  6  inches  deep:  this  we 
would  have  of  silver,  or  iron,  or  copper  liued  (not 
plated,)  with  silver. 

t  This  may  be  always  avoided  by  browning  your  meat 
in  (he  frying-pan;  it  is  the  bjowning  of  the  meat  that 
destroys  the  stewpan. 
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times  to  the  most  careful  cook,  I  advise  her,  by  all]  This  soup  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  easily 
means,  immediately  to  acquaint  her  employers,  who,  and  very  soon  made,  with  no  more  fuel  than  is  ne- 
will  thank  her  for  candidly  mentioning  such  an  ac-  cessary  to  warm  a  room— those  who  have  not  tasted 
cident;  and  censure  her  deservedly  if  she  conceal  it.  it,  cannot  imagine  what  a  salubrious,  savoury,  and 


Take  care  to  he  properly  provided  with  sieves 
and  tammy  cloths,  spoons,  and  ladles — make  it  a 
rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  use  them  till  they 
are  well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  dried;  nor  any 
stewpaiis,  &c.  witliout  first  washing  them  out  with 
boiling  water,  and  rubbing  them  well  with  a  dry 
cloth  and  a  little  bran,  to  clean  them  from  grease, 
sand,  &.C.  or  any  had  smell  they  may  have  got  since 
they  were  last  used:  never  neglect  this. 

Though  we  do  not  sujipose  our  cook  to  be  such  a 
naughty  slut,  as  to  wili'ully  neglect  her  broth  pots, 
&c.  yet  we  may  recommend  her  to  wash  them  im 
mediately,  and  take  care  they  are  thoroughly  dried 
before  the  fire,  before  they  are  put  by,  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  drj'  place,  for  damp  will  rust  and  destroy 
them  very  soon:  attend  to  this  the  first  moment  you 
can  spare  after  the  dinner  is  sent  up.  Never  put  by 
any  soup,  gravy,  &.c.  in  a  metal  utensil;  in  which, 
never  keep  any  thing  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  cookery;  the  acid,  vege- 
tables, and  fat,  &c.  employed  in  making  them  are 
capable  of  dissolving  tliem;  therefore  stone  or  earth- 
en vessels  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Stewpans  and  soup-pots,  with  thick  and  round 
bottoms,  (such  as  saucepans  are  made  with,)  will 


satisfying  meal,  is  produced  by  the  judicious  com 
bination  of  cheap  and  homely  ingredients. 

Dr.  Kltchincr's  recipe  to  make  a  gallon  of  Barley 
Broth  for  a  groat. 

Put  four  ounces  of  Scotch  barley  (previously 
washed  in  cold  water,)  and  four  ounces  of  sliced 
onions,  into  five  quarts  of  water,  boil  gently  for  one 
hour,  and  pour  it  into  a  pan;  then  put  into  the  sauce- 
pan from  one  to  two  ounces  of  clean  beef  or  mut- 
ton drippings,  or  melted  suet;  or  two  or  three 
ounces  of  fat  bacon  minced;  when  melted,  stir  into 
it  four  ounces  of  oat  meal  rub  these  together  till 
you  make  a  paste,  (if  this  be  properly  managed,  the 
whole  of  the  fat  will  combine  with  the  barley  broth, 
and  not  a  particle  appear  on  the  surface  to  offend 
the  most  delicate  stomach,)  now  add  the  barley 
broth,  at  first  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  then  the  rest  by 
degrees,  stirring  it  well  together  till  it  boils.  To 
season  it,  put  a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  celery 
or  cress  seed,  (or  half  a  drachm  of  each,)  and  a 
quarter  of  a  drachm  of  finely  pounded  cayenne,  or 
a  drachm  and  a  half  of  ground  black  pepper,  or 
alspice,  into  a  teacup,  and  mix  it  up  with  a  little  of 
the  soup,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  rest;  stir  it  tho 


wear  twice  as  long,  and  are  cleaned  with  half  the  [roughly  together,  let  it  simmer  gently  a  quarter  of 
trouble,  as  those  whose  sides  are  soldered  to  the 'an  hour  longer,  season  it  with  salt,  and  it  is  ready, 
bottom,  of  which  sand  and  grease  get  into  the  join-  The  flavour  may  be  varied  by  doubling  the  por- 
ed part,  and  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  dis-jtion  of  onions,  or  adding  a  clove  of  garlic  or  eschal- 
lodge  it.  The  editor  claims  the  credit  of  having jlot,  and  leaving  out  the  celery  seed 
Jirsf  suggested  the  importance  of  this  construction 


of  these  utensils. 

Take  care  that  the  lids  fit  as  close  as  possible, 
that  the  broth,  soup,  and  sauces,  &c.  may  not  waste 
by  evaporation.  They  are  good  for  nothing,  unless 
they  fit  tight  enough  to  keep  the  steam  in  and  the 
smoke  out. 

Stewpans  and  saucepans  should  be  always  bright 
on  the  upper  rim  where  the  fire  docs  not  burn  them: 
but  to  scour  them  all  over,  is  not  only  giving  the 
cook  needless  trouble,  but  wearing  out  the  vessels. 
Cultivate  habits  of  regularity  and  cleanliness,  &c. 
in  all  your  business,  which  you  will  then  get  through 
easily  and  comfortably.  I  do  not  mean  the  restless 
spirit  of  Molidiista,  "the  tidy-one"  who  is  always 
frisking  about,  in  a  whirlpool  of  bustle  and  confu 
sion;  and  is  always  dirty,  under  pretence  of  being 
always  cleaning. 

Lean  juicy  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  form  the  basis 
of  broth:  procure  those  pieces  which  afford  the 
most  and  the  richest  succulence,  and  as  fresh  killed 
as  possible.* 

Stale  meat  will  make  your  broth  grouty  and  bad 
tasted,  and  fat  meat  is  only  wasted.  This  only  ap- 
plies to  those  broths  which  are  required  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  we  shall  show  hereafter,  that  fat  and 
clarified  drippings  may  be  so  combined  with  vege- 
table mucilage,  as  to  afford,  at  the  small  cost  of  one 
penny  per  quart,  a  nourishing  and  palatable  soup, 
fully  adequate  to  satisfy  appetite,  and  support 
strength.  This  will  open  a  new  source  to  those 
benevolent  housekeepers,  who  are  disposed  to  re- 
lieve the  poor,  and  show  the  industrious  classes  how 
much  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them- 
selves, and  rescue  them  from  being  objects  of  cha 
rity  dependent  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  others, 
by  teaching  them  how  to  obtain  a  cheap,  abundant, 
salubrious,  and  agreeable  aliment  for  themselves  and 
families 


Knuckle  of  Veal,  or  shin  or  leg  of  Beef  Soup. 

A  knuckle  of  veal,  of  six  pounds  weight,  will 
make  a  large  tureen  of  excellent  soup,  and  is  thus 
easily  prepared:  Cut  half  a  pound  of  bacon  into 
slices  about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  soup  kettle,  or  deep  stewpan,  and  on  this  place 
the  knuckle  of  veal,  having  first  chopped  the  bone 


of  the  year,  if  not  altogether,  streams  that  were  for- 
merly of  great  volume  and  unfailing  constancy.  So 
great  is  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  important  particular,  that  it  has  nearly 
become  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  to  get  grain  ground  during  half  the 
year.  If  then  the  tide  waters  where  they  flow  into 
small  creeks,  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  purpose 
of  grinding,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Mr  Hambleton, 
a  very  serious  embarrassment  and  inconvenience, 
will  have  been  overcome.  Such  creeks,  convertible 
to  this  valuable  end,  may  we  suppose  be  found  along 
all  our  river  shores,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
A  more  minute  description  of  the  manner  of  erect 
ing  such  mills,  with  the  cost.  Sic.  and  the  time  they 
will  run,  and  work  they  can  do,  &.c.  is  desirable.] 

Dear  Sir,  Easton,  Sept.  22,  1825. 

Colonel  John  Tilghraan,  of  Melville,  and  myself, 
have  lately  erected  on  Miles  river,  near  St.  Michael's, 
a  tide  mill,  now  in  successful  operation,  on  a  plan 
entirely  new,  (at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country.) 
The  machinery  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  mills, 
but  the  new  principle  consists  in  commanding  the 
waters  of  creeks  that  have  small  mouths  or  inlets, 
by  drawing  across  said  inlets.  The  mill  may  be 
placed  on  either  side  the  mouth  of  the  creek  deem- 
ed most  convenient.  A  stout  framed  wheel  and 
waste  water  race  is  erected,  and  substantially  plank- 
ed, with  a  flood-gate  to  each,  which  is  closed  at  low 
water,  when  the  tide  rises,  until  you  have  a  rise  of 
5  or  G  inches  on  the  outer  or  river  side.  The  flood- 
gate is  raised,  and  the  water  thrown  with  great  force 
and  velocity  on  the  wheel  and  paddles,  (which  re- 
semble those  of  a  steamboat.)  If  the  creek  has  much 
extent  of  surface,  say  from  15  to  20  acres,  the  rush 
of  the  water  through  the  wheel  race  fills  the  creek 
so  slow,  that  the  rise  on  the  river  side  is  continually 
increasing,  and  consequently  the  force  and  velocity 
of  the  water.  The  creek  we  have  contains  perhaps 
25  acres,  and  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  raise  the 
waste  water  gate,  to  admit  into  the  creek,  or  let  off 
nto  the  river,  the  surplus  water.     When   the   flood 


in  two  or  three  places— furnish  it  with  two  carrots,  j  tide  is  done,  and  the  creek  filled  with  water,  the 
two  turnips,  a  head  of  celery,  two  large  onions,  ]  aforesaid  gates  are  closed  until  a  rise  is  acquired, 
with  two  or  three  cloves  stuck  in  one  of  them,  a  the  wheel  gale  is  then  raised,  and  tlie  water  rushes 
dozen  of  corns  of  black,  and  the  same  of  Jamaica ;  to  the  river  with  the  same  force  it  entered  the  creek, 
pepper,  and  a  good  bundle  of  lemon-thyme,  winter  [  \Ve  have  a  pair  of  stones  separately  geared  for  each 
savory,  and  p.ifsley.  Just  cover  the  meat  with  cold  tide.  Captain  Robert  Speden,  an  ingenious  and  re- 
water,  and  set  it  over  a  quick  fire  til!  it  boils;  hav-  Upectable  mechanic  of  this  county,  is  the  inventor  or 
ing  skimmed  it  well,  remove  your  soup  kettle  to '  discoverer  of  the  above  plan,  and  has  erected  and 
the  side  of  the  fire,  let  it  stew  very  gently  till  it  is  |  put  our  mill  into  operation.  He  has  obtained  a  pa- 
quite  tender,  i.e.  about  four  hours;  then  take  out  tent,  and  will  contract  either  for  the  right  of  building, 
the  bacon  and  veal,  strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  by  in  :  or  will  erect  them  himself,  on  reasonable  terms.  In  a 
a  cool  place  till  you  want  it,  when  you  must  take  level  district  of  country  hke  this,  where  sites  for  wa- 
off  the  fat  from  the  surface  of  your  liquor,  and  de-  ter  mills  on  streams  are  very  rare,  and  where  creeks, 
cant  it  (keeping  back  the  settlings  at  the  bottom,)  such  as  I  have  described,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
into  a  clean  pan.  neighbourhood,  this  promises  to  be  a  useful  disco- 

If  you  like  a  thickened  .<!oup.  put  three  tablespoons-  very.     Should  you  think  the  above  notice  would  in- 
ful  of  the  fat  you  have  taken  off  the  soup,  into  a  terest  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers,  you  are  at 


small  stewpan,  and  mix  it  with  four  tablespoonsful 
of  flour,  pour  a  ladleful  of  soup  to  it,  and  mix  it 
with  the  rest  by  degrees,  and  boil  it  up  till  it  is 
smooth. 

Cut  the  meat  and  gristle  of  the  knuckle  and  the 
bacon  into  raouthfuls,  and  put  them  into  the  soup, 
and  let  them  get  warm. 

You  may  make  this  more  savoury  bj'  adding  cat- 
sup.    Shin  of  beef  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 


IMCISCEIiIiAMEOVS. 


■  In  general,  it  has  been  considered  the  best  econo- 
my to  use  the  cheapest  and  most  inferior  meats  for 
soup,  &c.  and  to  boil  it  down  till  it  is  entirely  destroy- 
ed, and  hardly  worth  putting  in  the  hog-tub.  This  is  a 
false  frugaUty;  bay  good  pieces  of  nuat,  and  on);  ttew 
them  till  they  are  done  enough  to  be  eaten. 


TIDE  MILLS. 

[The  subject  of  the  following  letter  is  one  of  great 
and  increasing  concern  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. The  dryness  of  the  seasons  for  some  years 
past,  combining  with  the  effect  of  extended  clearing 
and  cultivation  of  the  uplands  and  water  courses, 
has  had  the  effect  of  exhausting  for  a  great  portion 


liberty  to  pubhsh  it. 

I  am,  sir. 
Very  respectlully,  your  obdt.  servt, 

EDW.  N.  HAJIBLETON. 


[From  the  Annals  of  Sporting.] 

STRANGE    AFFINITY. 

Thomas  Graham,  of  Scatterirate,  Appleby,  AVcst- 
moreland  county,  Eng.  has  at  this  time  a  cow  and  a 
pig  so  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  that  they  are 
never  separated;  the  former  will  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  driven  to  any  place  without  the  company  of 
her  little  attendant,  to  whom  she  acts  as  a  careful 
safeguard;  for,  in  her  way  to  grass,  she  has  every 
day  to  pass  through  the  town,  when  the  grunter  is 
frequently  assailed  by  dogs,  who  pay  dear  for  their 
temerity  in  attacking  it.  After  a  conflict  of  this 
kind,  the  cow  and  the  pig  never  fail  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  their  victory,  by  stopping  and  rubbing 
their  noses  together  in  the  most  loving  manner;  and 
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when  thej  again  begin  tlieir  march,  the  pig  «ill  take 
its  post  close  by  the  side  of  its  protector,  wagging 
its  short  tail  with  the  greatest  contentment . 


CURIOUS  FACT  IN  NATVRAL    HISTORY. 

There  are  in  a  pond,  near  Fevcrsham,  Kent,  Eng. 
tliree  trout,  so  domesticated,  as  to  come  at  the  call 
of  the  person  who  feeds  them,  and  actually  to  leap 
from  tlieir  native  element  to  eat  out  of  the  hand 
^f  their  feeder. 

CROSS-BOW    EXERCISE. 

In  consequence  of  a  trilling  wager,  the  following 
circumstance  took  place,  which  certainly  rivals 
the  celebrated  feat  of  William  TelL  In  a  yard, 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  office,  (says  the  Li- 
verpool Mercury,)  a  professional  gentleman,  of  this 
town,  stood  with  a  tumbler  on  his  bare  head,  and 
with  his  face  towards  another  individual,  a  trades- 
man, who,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  yards,  discharg- 
ed a  bullet  from  a  cross  bow  at  the  glass,  and  broke 
it  to  atoms,  without  injuring,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  mortal  target  which  bore  it.  Our  readers 
may  depend  on  the  truth  of  this  statement:  but  we 
know  not  whether  they  will  admire  most — the  skill 
of  the  one  party,  the  nerve  of  the  other,  or  be  led 
to  lament  the  folly  of  both. 


LARGE  PEAK. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  gardener,  residing  in  the  suburbs 
of  Albany,  has  gathered  from  one  of  his  trees,  an 
enormous  pear,  which  measures  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  in  Europe,  or 
America.  [Albany  paper. 


LARK  AND  HAWK. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  human  mind 
could  have  shewn  more  sagacity  than  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  case  of  instinct  in  a  bird: — As  a  gen- 
tleman was  travelling  on  horseback,  a  short  time 
since,  in  the  west  of  Norfolk,  a  lark  dropped  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  and,  spreading  its  wings  in  a 
submissive  manner,  cowered  close  to  him;  he  stop- 
ped his  horse,  and  sat  for  some  time  in  astonishment, 
looking  at  the  bird,  which  he  supposed  to  be  wound- 
ed, but  endeavouring  to  take  it,  it  crept  round  him 
and  placed  itself  behind;  turning  himself  on  the  sad- 
dle to  observe  it,  it  dropped  between  the  legs  of  the 
horse  and  remained  inmioveable:  it  then  struck  him 
that  the  poor  thing  was  pursued,  and,  as  the  last 
resource,  hazarded  its  safety  with  him,  when  look- 
ing up,  a  hawk  was  perceived  hovering  directly  over 
them;  the  poor  bird  again  mounted  the  saddle,  un- 
der the  eye  of  its  protector;  the  disappointed  hawk 
shifted  its  station,  and  the  little  fugitive,  watching 
its  opportunity,  darted  over  the  hedge,  and  was  hid 
in  an  instant.  

SHARK. 

A  large  shark  was  observed  last  week  off  Calshot 
castle,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  master  of  the  Canteen  there, 
who  was  in  his  boat  at  the  time.  He  instantly  row- 
«d  on  shore,  and  having  procured  a  musket,  with 
some  ball-cartridges,  a  gain  put  off  to  the  spot.  The 
monster  darted  with  great  velocitv  towards  the  boat. 
when  Mr.  B.  discharged  the  piece,  within  a  yard  of 
the  fish.  On  receiving  the  fire,  it  went  off,  but  al- 
most instantly  returned,  and  with  his  tremendous 
jaws  wide  open,  attacked  the  boat,  and  received  a 
second  shot,  near  the  shoulders,  which  caused  it  a 
second  time  to  disappear,  but  it  came  up  again  in 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes,  to  all  appearance  in  a 
distressed  state.  The  effect  of  the  first  shot  was  vi 
sible  on  its  belly,  it  having  gone  quite  through,  and 
the  blood  discolored  the  water.  On  a  third  shot  be 
ing  fired,  it  went  down,  and  was  seen  no  more.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  fish  was  from  14  to  16  feet 
in  length. 

ANIMAL  PHENOMENON. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  occurred  this  month 
at  the  Chemical  tavern.  Sir  Thomas's  Buildings, 
Liverpool.  An  inmate  of  the  house,  whilst  eating  a 
boded  egg,  perceived  something  bard  within,  which, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  another  es:g,  per- 
fectly formed,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in"  length. 
The  egg  in  which  it  was  enclosed  was  perfectly 
sweet.  ■' 


England,  Fifty  Years  Ago. 
In  seventy  years  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
advanced  full  eight  millions.  In  twenty-five  years 
the  number  of  houses  in  England  and  Wales  alone 
have  advanced  one-half  Fifty  years  ago,  the  very 
existence  of  canals  was  matter  of  incredulity.  Fif- 
teen millions  of  public  wealth  have  now  been  pro- 
fitably absorbed  by  these  mighty  ducts;  and  at  lca.st 
half  as  much  more  is  at  this  hour  destined  for  their 
formation.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a 
steam  engine  in  the  kingdom.  There  cannot  now 
be  less  than  twelve  thousand;  a  creation  of  power 
equal  to  at  least  a  S|uaiter  of  a  million  of  horses; 
an  energy  which,  in  a  single  day,  would  have  rais- 
ed up  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  Fifty  years 
ago  our  annual  export  of  manufactured  cotton  did 
not  r.mount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  value.  It 
has  now  swollen  to  near  thirty  millions.  In  the 
same  period,  our  exported  woollens,  in  defiance  of 
Saxon,  Prussian,  Spanish,  and  American  competi- 
tion, have  advanced  more  than  two  millions.  Fifty 
years  ago,  our  imports  of  raw  silk  were  only  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  weight.  They  are  now 
nearly  thirty  millions.  Fifty  years  ago,  our  exports 
of  linens  were  about  four  millions  of  yards;  they 
are  now  nearly  forty  millions.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
whole  valu«  of  our  exported  produce,  both  native 
and  foreign,  was  just  fifteen  millions  of  money;  the 
value  of  British  produce  exported  alone,  is  now 
more  than  fifty  millions.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  says  old  Tucker,  there  were  only  two  or  three 
vessels  in  Scotland  above  two  hundred  tons;  our 
whole  tonnage  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, employing  twenty  thousand  souls.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  says  Chalmers,  the  whole  navy 
of  Britain  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand 
tons;  it  is  now  at  least  three  millions  of  tons,  em- 
ploying about  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

[Edinburgh  Observer. 


SFOKTINQ  OZiIO. 


The  third  match  at  2  o'clock,  between  Trouble, 
a  colt  of  Duroc's,  and  Lance,  sired  by  Eclipse,  four 
mile  heats,  was  a  very  beautiful  race;  the  horses 
running  so  close  together  that  they  might  frequent- 
ly have  been  covered  by  a  sheet.  Trouble  ivon  the 
two  heats,  beating  each  by  only  half  a  length.  Mr. 
Samuel  Laird,  the  rider  of  the  winnins:  horse,  was 
universally  applauded  for  the  great  skill  he  exhibited, 
indeed  it  was  believed  that  the  success  of  the  race 
vras,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  his  superior 
riding. 

This  day  the  regular  races  of  the  Jockey  Club 
commence.  Purse  f  500,  and  four  mile  heats.  Great 
sport  was  anticipated,  as  the  following  horses  had 
entered: — The  southern  mare  (Wynn's)  Flirtilla, 
Moonshine,  Oscar,  and  Count  Piper. 


.[From  the  .\nnals  of  Sporting.] 
trotting  match  for  $-2.S33. 
The  match  between  Mr.  Barnard's  mare  of  the 
Arabian  breed,  and  Captain  Colston's  brown  horse, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  18,  over  a  two 
miles  circle  in  the  Grove-park,  at  Rutherford,  near 
Gerrard's  Cross,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.  It  was  to  trot 
nine  miles  against  each  other,  and  to  start  at  differ- 
ent ends  of  the  two  miles.  The  persons  present  dis- 
mounted, to  give  fair  play  to  the  horses,  and  not 
to  cau»e  a  bustle  to  induce  them  to  break  from  the 
trot..    Each  did  the  two  miles  as  follows: — 

Tlie  JUmr.  Min.  Sec. 

1st  two  miles  in         .         .        .        .        6     11 

2d   do.    do. 6     10 

3d  do.    do 6       9 

4th  do.    do 6     10 

Last  mile 3      6 


Tlie  Hm-se. 
1st  two  miles  in 
2d   do.     do. 
3d   do.     do.      . 
4th  do.    do. 
Last  mile 


27     49 

It  was  as  fine  a  race  as  ever  was  seen,  and  botli 
were  neck  and  neck  at  the  seventh  mile,  when  the 
horse  began  to  fall  a  little  off  his  speed,  and  the 
mare  did  not  require  to  be  pushed.  The  race  wa.s 
won  by  several  lengths  at  last. 


LoNQ  Island  Races. 

Tuesdmj,  Oct.  4,  1325. 

According  to  previous  notice,  says  the  Gazette, 
there  were  three  match  races  yesterday,  on  the  Uni- 
on course,  L.  I.  The  first,  at  9  o'clock,  between  a 
Bussorah,  of  three  years,  and  a  filly,  mile  heats,  was 
won  by  the  latter  with  ease,  in  two  heats. 

The  great  match  between  the  north  and  south,  in 
which  Mr.  Lynch's  filly  Ariel,  three  years  old,  and 
Dr.  Wynche's  colt  Lafayette,  of  the  same  age,  were 
competitors,  took  place  at  12,  the  heats,  as  in  the 
first  match,  being  one  mile.  This  match  excited 
great  interest;  betting  very  heavy;  long  odds  on  the 
southern  horse  Lafayette.  They  started  off  at  the 
tap  of  the  drum,  Lafayette  getting  the  poles  and 
taking  the  lead  for  a  short  distance.  But  Ariel  soon 
convinced  the  knowing  ones  that  they  had  made  a 
great  "mistake,''  by  running  ahead  and  winning  the 
heat,  with  but  little  diflSculty.  This  excited  a  revo- 
lution; all  then  wanted  to  bet  on  the  filly,  as  it  was 
universally  conceded  that  "the  grey  mare  is  the  better 
horse."  The  seciind  heat  was  commenced  with  spirit, 
but,  as  the  ilrst  heat,  it  resulted  in  favour  of  Ariel. 


pbdestrianism. 
Mr.  Bernard  West  started,  at  12  o'clock,  on  Mon- 
day night,  the  30th  of  September,  to  go  from  Ken- 
sington to  Maidenhead-bridge  and  back,  48  miles, 
in  seven  hours,  for  a  stake  of  200  guineas.  Betting 
was  G  and  7  to  4  on  time.  The  pedestrian  did  eight 
miles  in  the  first  hour,  eight  and  a  half  in  the  se- 
cond, and  halted  at  Slough,  having  performed  nine- 
teen miles  in  two  hours  and  thirteen  minutes.  He 
reached  Maidenhead-bridge  in  three  hours  and  eigh- 
teen minutes,  fresh.  On  his  return  he  travelled  at 
the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  halted  at  Brent- 
ford, having  the  last  five  miles  to  do  in  forty  minutes. 
He  won  the  match  with  great  difficulty,  having  three 
minutes  to  spare. 


THE  one  hundred    STONES'  MATCH. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  October,  Townsend  per- 
formed an  arduous  task,  gathering,  with  his  mouth, 
one  hundred  stones,  each  stone  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  yard;  also,  walking  four  miles  back- 
ward, five  forward,  and  running  eight,  making  in  the 
whole  twenty-three  miles,  which  he  performed  in 
three  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes,  being  four  minutes 
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under  the  time  specified.  He  gathered  the  one  hun- 
dred stones  in  forty-seven  minutes,  equal  to  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  six  miles. 

On  Monday.  14fh  October/William  Miillan,  a 
youth  of  only  15  years  of  age,  started  to  walk  102 
miles  in  24  successive  hours,  on  Alnwick  Moor.  He 
rested  in  all  51  minutes,  and  completed  the  arduous 
undertaking  half  an  hour  within  the  limited  time. 


Townsend,  the  Sussex  pedestrian,  completed  his 
task,  at  Newcastle,  1'2  minutes  within  time.  This 
feat  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  arduous 
of  any  in  the  annals  of  walking,  he  having  walked 
500  miles  backu-ards  and  500  miles  fonvnrJs,  in  18 
days. 

XIECIFSS. 


ears  with  cold  water  every  morning;  the  remedy  is 
infallible.  

TO  ESCAPE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING.  . 

When  persons  ha|)pen  to  be  overtaken  by  a  thun- 
der-storm, although  they  may  not  be  terrified  by  the 
lightning,  yet  they  naturally  wish  for  shelter  from 
the  rain  ivhich  usually  attends  it;  and,  therefore,  if 
no  house  be  at  hand,  generally  take  refuge  under 
the  nearest  tree  they  can  find.  But  in  doing  this, 
they  unknowingly  expose  themselves  to  a  double 
danger;  first,  because  their  clothes  being  thus  kept 
dry,  their  bodies  are  rendered  more  liable  to  injury, 
the  lightning  often  passing  over  a  body  whose  sur- 
face is  wet;  and,  secondly,  because  a  tree,  or  any 
elevated  object,  instead  of  warding  off,  serves  to  at 
tract  and  conduct  the  lightning,  which,  in  its  passage 
to  the  ground,  frequently  rends  the  trunks  or  branch 
es,  and  kills  any  person  or  animal  who  happens  to 
be  close  to  it  at  the  time.  Instead  of  seeking  pro- 
tection, then,  by  retiring  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 
hay-rick,  pillar,  wall,  or  hedge,  the  person  should 
either  pursue  his  way  to  the  nearest  house,  or  get 
to  a  part  of  the  road  or  field  which  has  no  high  ob- 
ject that  can  draw  the  lightning  towards  it,  and  re- 
main there  until  the  storm  has  subsided. 

It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  stand  near  leaden 
spouts,  iron  gates  or  palisadoes,  at  such  times;  me- 
tals of  all  kinds  having  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
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ARTICLES. 


per. 


[WHOLESALE. 


TO  MAKE   CHEAP  BEER. 

Pour  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water  upon  one  peck 
of  mall  in  a  tub;  stir  it  about  well  with  a  stick,  let 
it  stand  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  draw  oH'  the 
wort:  pour  ten  gallons  more  of  boiling  water  upon 
the  malt,  letting  it  remain  another  half  hour,  stirring 
it  occasionally,  th-^n  draw  it  ofl'and  put  it  to  the  for- 
mer wort:  when  tins  is  done,  mix  four  ounces  of  hops  ,.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  -.  ,  .,-  ,  ^  , 
with  it.  and  boil  it  well;  then  strain  the  hops  from  I'f ''«"'"?>  as  frequently  to  draw  it  out  of  the  course 


bbl 

bush 
bbl 


lb 
251b 
bush 


it,  and  when  the  wort  becomes  milk-warm,  put  some 
yeast  to  it  to  make  it  ferment:  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  nearl}-  over,  put  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fermentation  has  perfectly  subsided, 
bung  it  close  down — the  beer  is  then  fit  for  use. 


A  NATURAL    DENTIFRICE. 

The  common  strawberry  is  a  natural  dentifrice, 
and  its  juice,  without  any  preparation,  dissolves  the 
tartareous  incrustations  on  the  teeth,  and  makes  the 
breath  sweet  and  agreeable. 


which  it  would  otherwise  have  taken 

When  in  a  house,  avoid  sitting  or  standing  near 
the  window,  door,  or  walls,  during  a  thunder  storm. 
The  nearer  a  person  is  to  the  middle  of  a  room,  the 
better. 

The  greatest  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  light- 
ning, is  the  explosion  of  powder-magazines.  These 
may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  secured  from  danger  by 
insulation,  or  by  lining  the  bulk-heads,  and  floor- 
ings, with  materials  of  a  nonconducting  nature,  the 
expense  of  which  would  not  be  great. 


TO  CLEANSE  GLOVES  WITHOUT  WETTING. 

Lay  the  gloves  upon  a  clean  board,  make  a  mix- 
ture of  dried  fulhng-earth  and  powdered  alum,  and 
pass  them  over  on  each  side  with  a  common  stiff 
brush:  then  sweep  it  off,  and  sprinkle  them  well 
with  dry  bran  and  whiting,  and  dust  them  well; 
tliis  if  they  be  not  exceedingly  greasy,  will  ren- 
der them  quite  clean;  but,  if  they  are  much  soil- 
ed, take  out  the  grease  with  crumbs  of  toasted 
bread,  and  powder  of  burnt  bone:  then  pass  them 
over  with  a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  fulling-earth  or 
alum  powder:  and  in  this  manner  they  can  be  clean- 
ed without  wetting,  which  frequently  shrinks  and 
spoils  them. 

TO    PREVENT   THE    GROWTH    OF  WEEDS    RODMD   TOUR 
FRUIT  TREES. 

To  diminish  the  growth  of  weeds  round  fruit  trees. 


^mm  w^'j^mim, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  7,  1825. 


ii:3==ERR0R. — Instead  of  s.iying,  in  the  last  num- 
ber, that  we  would  give  six  I'olumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  for  five 
dollars,  we  ought  to  have  said  six  copies  of  the 
worL     There  has  been  but  one  volume  printed. 


To  Correspondents. 
ICP'CuRWEN,  in  reply  to  Mu.  Thompson,  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.     It 
^vill  appear  in  our  next. 


Bedford,  Virginia,  Sfjit.  27,  18:25. 
Cotton  Seed  may  be  safely  given  to  hogs,  fresh 
in  water.     If  not  convenient  to  feed  in  water,  the 

R.  D. 


spread  on  the  ground  round  the  fresh  transplanted ,  seed  must  first  be  considerably  rotted, 
trees,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  the  refuse  stalks  of 
flax,  after  the  fibrous  parts  have  been  separated. 
This  gives  them  very  surprising  vigour,  as  no  weeds 
will  grow  under  the  refuse  of  fiax,  and  the  earth  re- 
mains fresh  and  loose.  Old  trees  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  when  drooping  in  an  orchard,  will  recover, 
and  push  out  vcgcrian  shoots.  In  place  of  flax  stalks, 
the  leaves  which  fall  from  trees  in  autumn  may  be 
substituted,  but  they  must  be  covered  with  waste 
t^igs,  or  any  thing  else  that  can  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  them  away. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week; 

Warehouse,  No.  1, 250  hhds. 

Warehouse,  No.  2,      ....       248    " 
Warehouse,  No.  3, 325—823. 
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Nutmegs 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  ....    bush 

Ground  Alum, 
SHOT,  all  sizes,  ....    ,cwt 
WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P.    gal 
do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret doz 

Port,  first  quality,    .   .     gal 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd    lb 
do.        crossed,  . 
Common,  Country, 
Skinners'  or  Pulled, 


from 

Tib 

7 
18 
16^ 
20 
16 
40 


to 


10 


from 


10 
19 

in 

23 
18 


to 


14 


12 


3  00 


165 


25 

62| 

75  none 

11 

5  50 


27 

60 

14  50 

II 

5  SO 

75 

3  25 

12 

7 


80 

S4 

13  00 


57 
1  10 
1  00 

1  00 
75 
36 

5  50 

2  00 


180 
11 
28 
25 
37 


25 
2» 


16 
12 


6  00 


35 


15 


50 


00 
50 
19 
16 
SO 
7 
75 
17 
40 
60 
50 
00 
10 
12 

00 

3. 

25 
33 


00 
50 
14 

8 

31 

00 

35 

14  00 

12  50 

11   00 

22 

18 

90 

8 

IS 

42 


40 
30 


35 


10 


25 


10  00 
3  00 


:  50 

lunvrKlici! 
■  lint  tree  of 
lags. 
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AGSUCUIiTURB. 


CURWEN'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  FRIEND  TO 
READ  THE  BEGINNING,  BEFORE  HE 
QUOTES  FROM  THE  END. 

The  gentleman  who  has  given  tlie  statement  in 
regard  to  his  cow,  can  have  no  cause  of  solicitudi-, 
as  to  the  name  of  the  cattle  which  he  has  sold,  nor 
can  he  find  any  source  of  discontent  towards  his  oM 
friend  Curwen,  when  he  shall  have  reflected  upon 
what  he  had  written,  and  upon  that  which  Curwen 
had  given  in  reply.  The  terras  Norman  and  Alder- 
ney  cattle,  are  occasionally  indiscriminately,  but  im- 
properly used  by  English  farmers,  as  well  as  writers. 
The  Norman  race  was  the  breed  from  which  the 
Alderneys  were  derived — the  latter,  being  inferior 
in  form,  less  in  size,  having  the  defects  in  points, 
and  frame,  which  bad  husbandry,  and  b.ire  pastures 
are  known  to  produce.  In  asserting,  that  his  cow 
was  of  "JVonnaii"  blood,  1  ascribed  to  her,  the  larger 
size,  and  better  shape  of  a  race,  which  are  not  "dwarf- 


of  his  cow.     He  must  quote  some  other  page,  to  de- 
tect a  ciiange  of  ni}'  niiiid. 

I  live  an  hundred  miles  from  his  seat.  I  have  nei- 
ther seen  his  bull,  nor  tlie  other  to  which  he  refers, 
of  Mr.  C's  blood.     They  were  called  Alderney,  and 


premium,  which  one  of  the  imported  bulls  is  said 
to  have  taken  in  the  Island,  I  again  remark,  that 
Norman,  and  Alderney  are  often,  though  incorrect- 
ly, used  as  synonymous  terms  bj'  unskilful  persons. 
Do  we  not  hear  our  farmers  tj|k  of  the  English 


in   1821,  when  the  notice  was  published,  they  had  |  breed  of  hogs,  and  the  English  breed  of  sheep  as 


not  been  mentioned  to  me^  as  connected,  with  the 
cow,  which  I  had  seen,  and  upon  which  ray  opinions 
were  formed. 

The  calf  of  seven  months,  which  he  quotes,  did 
not  gain  a  premium,  it  did  not  come  under  the  scru- 
tin}'  of  the  judges,  either  as  to  origin  or  purity  of 
blood.  What  man  could  determine,  the  breed  of  a 
calf  so  young,  whose  points  of  course  could  not  have 
been  developed,  whose  frame  would  be  covered  by 
fat,  if  it  had  been  forced  by  nursing  and  all  the  milk 
of  one  cow,  but  if  it  had  been  loaded  with  fat,  hav- 
mg  taken  the  milk  of  two,  who  could  determine  to 
what  breed  it  should  be  referred,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, to  decide,  that  there  could  be  no  alien  cross. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  the  bull  which  in  \Bi2  when  seventeen  montJis 
old  took  a  premium,  and  was  then  pronounced   by 


ish"  or  ••unthrifty,"  which  have  long  been  known  I  the  committee  <o  ie /io<  ,/3/rfei)ici/,  in  18il,when^«e 
and  valued  in  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  \m-  six  months  old  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Maryland 


of  the  world. 

He  concludes  his  rejoinder  in  No.  28,  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  observing,  "how  or  where  Gurtven 
"has  imbibed  a  different  opinion,  and  for  what  rea- 
"son  published,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but 
"hope  he  will  now  he  satisfied  nf  his  error" 

I  "imbibed  my  opinions  '  upon  cattle,  in  the  only 
Diode  in  which  such  opinions,  should  be  received; 
by  feeling  seeing  trying  and  examining.  I  had  seen 
Normans  in  France — Alderneys  in  Great  Britain 
during  a  residence  of  three  years — and  at  German- 
town,  I  have  known  them  for  seven  as  ••dwarfish" 
and  bad — their  advocate  acknowledging,  they  must 
be  unthrifty,  as  he  asserts.  Memoirs  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society,  page  21.  their  •'carcatset,  an 

"too  VALCABI.E  FOR  BEEF." 

If  certain  words  in  italics  had  not  been  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Thompson,  1  should  not  have  noticed  his 
cow.  I  am  alivays  glad  to  receive  instruction  from 
those  who  can  teach — to  admit  arguments  which  are 
sound,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  acknovvled^'e  that 
I  am  in  error,  until  it  shall  have  been  madt  appa- 
rent, that  I  am  wrong.  I  have  not  the  good  brtune 
to  discover  the  point  of  my  friend's  argument,  al- 
though I  am  assured,  that  he  is  honestly  coivinced 
of  its  force.  He  exclaims,  "how  or  where  Jurvven 
"obtained  this  information,  I  am  at  a  loss  toconjec- 
"ture,  for  it  is  new  to  me:"  yet  he  refers,  t(."vol.  3, 
"page  15ci,"  shewing,  that  Jour  years  age,  when 
speaking  of  Mr.  C's  importation,  I  emphatically  re- 
marked, "the  Alderney  calf,  is  traced  with  certainty 
"to  the  Island,  which  gives  his  name,  but  tue  pedi- 
"gree  of  bs  family  has  not  been  sufficiently  prov- 
"ed,  to  remove  our  belief  that  they  possess  blood, 
"which  is  not  Alderney.  That  fine  farm  stock  may 
''be  shipped  from  the  islands  in  the  British  channel — 
"that  well  formed  Norman  cattle,  have  been 
"quently  so  exported,  is  well  known  »  «  *  He 
quotes  a  passage  from  this  same  notice  in  the  inme 
^jag-e,  stating  that  "Mi.  Haines' imported  Alderney 
"bull,  killed  a  man  at  VVilkesbarre,  and  was  shot 
"Captain  Thompson's  imported  bull  shewed  the 
"same  inclination,  and  was  condemned  to  the  yoke— 
"Mr.  Howard's  imported  bull  for  the  like  disposi. 
"tion,  is  shut  up  for  life." 

Upon  this  discovery  he  exclaims,  "if  your;)("f.seiit 
"cot-respondent  Curwen,  is  the  same  who  addressed 
"you  vol.  3,  page  J  53,  he  has  certainly  changed  hi» 
•'mind." 

I  wish  my  friend  Thompson,  would  adhere  to  the 
old  fashioned  mode,  beginning  at  the  top,  instead  of 
reading  backwards  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  page. 

I  have  proved  that  in  the  same  page,  in  the  same 
notice,  I  had  strongly  conveyed  fmir  years  ago,  my 
impression,  disputing  the  pedigree  of  the  '-family" 

30— VOL.  7. 


Show,  but  was  not  then  criticized  as  betraying  "ac 
cidental  cross  in  his  breeding." 

I  must  again  remind  Mr.  ThompsoH,  that  the  Nor- 
mans possess  all  the  properties,  which  he  values  in 
the  Alderuejs,  and  in  addition  better  frames,  good 
points,  and  larger  size. 

He  says  he  was  on  the  spot.  So  was  I — but  he 
further  remarks,  "in  corroboration  of  this  impres- 
"siou,  one  of  the  judges  called  the  attention  of  his 
"associates,  to  examine  the  Alderney  cow,  and 
"pointed  out  to  him,  some  striking  difference  in  the 
.'•form,  and  points,  with  a  view  to  shew,  that  the 
"bull  was  of  doubtful  origin." 
I  VVill  any  man  of  even  less  experience  than  Mr. 
Thompson  assert,  that  becansft  thr.  hull  ahevve.d 
points,  charact'-ristic  of  doubtful  origin,  that  of  con- 
sequence, the  cow  of  precisely  the  same  blood,  as 
the  bull,  must  necessarily  betray  false  breeding?  Do 
we  not  often  see  animals,  three  quarters  bred,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  pure  blood.-"  Do  we  not  see 
the  offspring  of  the  same  sire  and  dam,  vary  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  blood,  supposed  to  predomi- 
nate, and  giving  them  the  name  of  three-quarters, 
or  seven-eighths  breed?  Does  not  every  breeder 
of  cattle,  and  every  sportsman  know,  that  one  of 
the  family  may  appear  to  be  pure,  and  yet  another 
may  be  evidently  impure — that  (loiu  lambs  and  ht- 
ters  of  puppies  afford  instances,  which  cannot  be 
controverted? 

The  Norman  cattle  were  the  originals  of  the  Al 
derney,  which  are  called  by  Lawrence  "a  variety 
of,  and  smaller  than  the  Norman."  Might  not  the 
judge,  have  shewn  points  in  the  cow,  directly  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  bull — observing,  there  is  an 
evident  difference — tliey  are  not  the  same  in  exter- 
nal character,  yet  they  are  the  same  in  blood — here 
is  one  thing  in  the  bull,  there  is  the  opposite  in  the 
cow.  'I'here  are  cei  titicates  at  hand  to  shew  they 
are  of  the  same  blood — thus  they  cannot  be  thorough 
bred,  from  an  established  race.  This  bull  is  said  to 
be  a  full  blooded  Alderney — He  is  from  stock  im- 
ported by  a  gentleman,  who  had  no  motive  but  the 
desire  of  doing  good.  He  was  Died  in  Maryland — 
is  it  not  just  as  likely,  that  the  sagacious  manager 
of  a  well  conducted  estate,  remarkable  fur  accura- 
cy in  all  its  details,  superintended  by  a  proprietor, 
whose  success  in  breeding,  is  made  apparent  by  the 
excellence  of  his  stock,  should  know  the  pedigree 
of  a  bull  bred  under  his  own  eye,  as  that  the  Gover 
nor  of  an  Island,  and  a  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Iiiva 
lids,  should  know  the  precise  origin  of  animals, 
with  which  it  was  impracticable  they  could  have 
much  to  do.  Could  not  a  "Dull  jump  a  fence  m 
the  Alderney  IsU  id,  with  as  much  ease,  as  he  couU. 
break  into  a  field  of  a  Maryland  farm?    As  to  the 


if  there  were  but  one  breed  in  England?  We  have 
had  in  Pennsylvania  a  breed  of  cows  called  Ham- 
burg, because  they  were  shipped  Irom  Hamburg; 
and  sheep  called  Irish,  because  they  were  shipped 
from  Ireland;  and  various  breeds  called  Tunisian 
because  they  had  broad  tails  and  were  brought  from 
the  port  called  Tunis. 

If  one  of  the  imported  bulls,  had  taken  a  premi- 
um, how  does  that  affect  the  cow?  We  have  seen 
that  a  bull,  which  had  been  offered  as  Alderney, 
took  a  premium  at  the  Maryland  Show,  yet  he  was 
declared  by  the  persons  who  awarded  it,  to  be  not 
Alderney.  They  thought  him  "a  fine  animal,"  so 
fine,  as  to  deserve  a  premium,  and  "well  grown," 
but  he  was  not  an  Alderney.  Did  they  not  think 
him  something  better? 

Mr.  Thompson  will  not  admit,  that  the  decision 
upon  this  bull,  affects  the-  cow,  yet  he  would  con- 
tend, that  the  decision  upon  the  bull  at  the  Guern- 
sey and  Alderney  show,  did  affect  the  same  cow. 

In  relation  to  the  opinion  of  our  lamented  friend, 
who  is  no  more,  however  much  I  valued  him,  and 
regarded  his  decision  on  many  subjects,  I  am  asto- 
nished a^  his  judgment  having  been  brought  into 
this  discission,  although  he  did  "board  with  a  man 
in  Chelteiham  icho  kepi  one  cow." 

I  know/AIr.  Haines,  admired  the  stock  called  Al- 
derney in  Maryland,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
improve  his  o\vn  by  one  of  the  bulls — but  when  the 
friend  of  the  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  nego- 
tiated an  exchange,  saw  the  Germantown  stock, 
raising   b»th   his  hands,  he    exclaimed,  laughing, 

"I  woul(/  not  give   H d's  bull  for  the  whole 

herd." 

I  do  not  wish  to  satisfy  Mr.  Thompson,  that  he  is 
in  "error" — during  twelve  years  intimate  acquain- 
tance, I  hav«  bcin  disposed  to  consider  him  gene- 
rally right:  I  but  desire  to  shew,  to  any  man  who 
is  not  quite  tick  of  the  subject,  and  will  read  in 
the  ordinary  Way  from  the  beginning,  that  he  has 
not  proved  that  I  have  advanced  an  "hypothesis," 
which  is  NEW,  in  ascribing  to  his  cow  belter  blood 
than  he  thinks  she  deserves,  or  that  I  had  "changed 
my  mind." 

I  shall  not  consider  myself  bound  to  prosecute 
this  discussion,  nor  to  rebut  any  argument,  which 
may  be  brou'ht  either  for,  or  against  any  gentle- 
man's dead,  w  living  cow;  although  I  shall  have  no 
objection  to  dscuss  any  matter,  however  tiresome 
or  dry.  with  ray  friend  Thompson  at  his  fire  side — 
remindins  him,  that  it  was  his  introduction  of  cer- 
tain words  in  iblics,  which  led  me  to  reply. 

I  will  positively  assert,  that  there  are  various 
breeds  of  cattle,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
of  which  I  highly  approve,  and  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  opposed,  the  propagation  of  any  other, 
than  the  Devon  and  Alderney  races,  although  whilst 
breeding  lor  my  amusement,  from  "native"  and  im- 
ported animals  of  different  famiUes,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  decide  in  favour  of  one. 

CURWEN. 
Philadelphia  Cmmty,  Oct.  bth. 


HORSES,  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

Comparative  estimates  of  capital  employed  in  rear- 
ing Horses,  Cattle,  and  Hfieep,  in  West  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

yr<Vilungton,  Penn.  Sept.  nth,  1825. 

The  following  estimates  of  profits  on  the  various 

departments  of  husbandry,  although  not  precisely 

in  their  present  shape,  were  made  for  the  use  of  a 

young  friend  about  commencing  the  world  as  a  far- 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oct.  ]4,  I9i5, 


Thcv  are  the  result  of  the  most  careful  inves-'  Third  year,  pasturing  and  wintering  at  ^.8, 


tio-ation-  and,  where  the  slightest  doubt  existed  m 
my  own  mind,  I  availed  myself  of  the  judgment  of 
the  most  judicious  farmers  in  my  neighbourliood. 

To  persons  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities, 
or  in  districts  of  country  where  produce  commands 
high  prices,  and,  of  course,  lands  sell  or  rent  ir.  pro- 
portion, the  estimates  of  keeping  the  different  kinds 
of  stock,  will  appear  too  low;  but  I  can  assure  such 
that  the  prices  set  down,  are  the  very  highest  de- 
manded bv  our  best  farmers.  I  will  just  state  that 
I  have  at  this  time,  near  300  sheep,  kept  in  the  best 
manner,  at  874  cents  each,  per  annum. 

Should  you  think  these  estimates  calculated  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  useful  information  so  widely  dis- 
seminated by  the  American  Farmer,  they  are  at 
your  service.  "• 

ESTIMATE  ON  HORSES. 

We  will  suppose  12  brood  mares  to  cost   $1200  00 

Service  of  a  horse  for  do 100  00 

In  order  to  raise  good  colts  we  lose  the  use 
of  the  mares  for  two  years.  We  must, 
therefore,  charge  the  keeping  of  twelve 
mares  at  §15  each,  per  annum  .  .  . 
From  twelve  mares  we  may  calculate  to 
raise  nine  colts: — To  keep  these  the  first 

winter  will  cost  $3  each 

Their  keeping  second  year,  at  $10  per  head. 

Do.            third  year  at  §12,         do. 
The  fourth  year,  they  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  attention,  and  may  te 
set  down  at  |20  each 180  00 


Fourth  do.  do.  at  |8, 

Add  360  bushels  corn,  for  stall  feeding,  at 
20  cents  per  bushel     ....... 


96 
96 


72  00 


F.ntire  cost,  not  reckoning  labour  and  risk,     372  00 
These  if  good  cattle  and  well  taken  care  of, 
will  average  at  four  jears  old,  8  cwt. 
making  in  all  96  cwt.  which  with  us  is 
now  worth  $4  per  cwt. 384  00 


Profit 


$12  00 


Here  again  it  would  appear  that  raising  cattle  is 
an  unprofitable  branch  of  husbandry. 

Ill  these  calculations  we  take  it  for  granted,  that 
we  pasture  in  enclosed  fields  in  the  summer,  and 
feed  ivith  hay  during  winter.  However,  we  resort 
to  various  expedients  to  reduce  the  expense,  such  as 
feeding  with  straw  in  winter,  and  suffering  the  cat- 
tle to  run  in  the  woods  during  the  summer.  Some 
send  their  young  stock  to  the  mountains  for  summer 
pasture,  which  costs  but  little.     Many  of  our  best 


360  00 


27  00 

90  00 

108  00 


2065  00 
.\t  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  we  may 
estimate  tlie  mares  at  §1100;  tliis  sujx 
must  be  deducted  from  the  expenses,      1 100  00 

§965  00 


Some  allowance  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  for 
tlie  use  of  the  mares  that  do  r^ot  breed. 

Nine  good  colts,  raised  with  care,  from 
such  mares  as  could  be  had  foi  §100 
each,  and  a  first  rate  horse,  will  average 
at  four  years  old,  §125 1125  00 

Deduct  expenses,  as  above 965  00 


Deduct  from  this  the  interest  for  two  /ears, 
on  §1200,  paid  for  the  mares     .     ,     .     . 


160  00 


144  00 


Profit §16  00 


This  will  appear  but  a  poor  comiensation  for  the 
care  and  attention  of  four  years;  and  when  we  make 
a  proper  allowance  for  losses  by  accidents,  &c.  the 
balance  will  be  the  other  way.  If  these  estimates 
be  correct,  it  follows,  that  going  extensively  into  the 
business  of  raising  horses,  will  not  tjirn  out  to  good 
account.  However,  it  is  but  fair  to  remark,  that 
one  or  two  good  colts  may  be  raised  on  a  good  farm, 
where  mixed  husbandry  is  carried  on,  and  hardly 
be  felt  And  it  is  a  practice  but  too  common  to 
make  the  breeding  mare  do  almost  as  much  work 
as  any  horse  on  the  farm;  in  this  way  the  expense 
is  lowered,  but  the  value  of  the  colt  is  also  propor- 
lionably  reduced. 

ESTIMATE  ON  CATTLE. 

A  good  cow  will  raise  a  calf,  and  pay  for 
her  keeping  besides;  so  that  it  will  not 
be  fair  to  make  any  charge  for  their  keep- 
ing until  they  are  six  months  old.  We 
will  take  t>velre  as  our  number,  and  set 
down  their  keeping  for  the  first  winter, 
at  §3  each §36  00 


and  took  proper  care  of  them.  It  would  be  altoge- 
ther wild  to  calcDiate  on  the  continuance  of  this 
state  of  things.  The  disproportion  between  sheep 
husbandry  and  every  other  kind,  is  too  great  to  last. 
Many  of  our  farmers  who  heretofore  scouted  merino 
sheep,  are  now  going  into  the  business  with  spirit; — 
this  will  have  a  tendency  to  equalize.  But  let  the 
best  use  be  made  of  our  present  stock  of  fine  %vooled 
sheep,  and  it  must  be  several  years  before  the  busi- 
ness can  be  reduced  as  low  as  the  other  branches  of 
farming  are  now  with  us. 


BURNED  CLAY. 

JVcui  Tlicory  of  Ihe  modus  operandi  of  "himied  day" 
as  a  manure.  Addressed  to  Ennalls  Martin,  M.  D. 
by  Joseph  E.  Muse,  M.  D.  Cambridge. 

CajiiftrWg-f,  March  9,   1825. 
Dear  Si', — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  very 
polite  and  interesting  communication  proposing  cer- 
tain  problems   in  chemico-agriculture,  for  which  I 
must  express  my  obligations,  as  well  for  the  com- 


farmers  pay  but  little  attention  to  raisins:  stock,  bu(ipliment  offered  me  by  a  gentleman  whose  acknow- 
make  a  handsome  profit  by  purchasing  from  the  inTJlcdged  talents,  erudition  and  profession,  are  peculi- 
habitants  of  the  new  and  thin  settlements,  and  fatten-  arly  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  own  hy- 
ing on  clover  pasture  and  stall  feeding.  This  whe^  potheses,  as  for  his  ardent  pursuit,  in  the  evening  of 
judiciously  managed,  generally  repays  handsomely.  |  an  active  and  laborious  life,  of  objects  deeply  involv- 
It  has  also  this  advantage,  that  we  bring  all  the  ioK  the  interests  of  the  commnnity,  of  which  he  has 
bulky  and  unsaleable  produce,  consumed  by  these |bcen  long  a  useful  and  conspicuous  member — and  I 


cattle,  into  a  small  compass,  and  into  a  state  to  com- 
mand cash.  It  is  also  much  better  to  feed  as  much 
as  possible  of  your  produce  on  your  farm.  Although 
you  do  not  at  first  appear  to  have  so  large  a  profit 
you  are  eventuall}'  compensated  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  manure  with  which  you  are  furnished. 

It  ought  here  to  be  noticed,  that  nine  tenths  of 
our  work  is  done  by  the  oivners  of  the  soil,  and  their 
hardy  sons,  and  although  the  profits  be  small,  what 
ever  they  are  is  clear  gain. 

In  the  above  estimates  I  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  set  down  in  detail,  the  quantity  and  value  of[ 
every  article  consumed   by  the  horses  and  cattle. 
The  sheep  estimate  will  supply  this  omission,  as  it 
sho^vs  the  value  of  such  articles. 

ESTIM.4TE  ON  SHEEP. 

Suppose  we  purchase  100  full  bred  ewes, 

at  §10  each §1000  00 

Twenty-five  acres  of  pasture,  which  is  suf- 
ficient, can  be  had  at  §1  per  acre     .     .        25  00 

Six  tons  of  hay,  at  §4  per  ton        ....      24  00 

One  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  at  12i  cents 

per  bushel     .  12  50 

A  man  can  easily  attend  500  head,  and  do 
considerable  work  during  the  summer 
season  besides.  We  will,  however,  al- 
low o/te/otof/i  of  a  man's  time,  at  §150,       37  50 

Shearing,  salt,  &c.  &c 6  00 


§1105  00 


The  fleeces  of  the  above,  if  good,  will  ave- 
rage §2  each 200  00 

From  1 00  ewes  properly  kept,  we  will  raise 
75  lambs.     These  at  six  months  old,  are 

worth  §7  each 525 


Stock  of  old  ewes 


00 
1000  00 


Deduct  expenses  and  cost,  as  above 

Deduct  20  per  cent  for  interest,  losses,  &c. 
Gain,  first  year 


1725  00 
1100  00 


625 
125 


§500  00 


Although  this  profit  appears  large,  it  has  been 
more  than  realized  by  every  man  amongst  us.  who 


Second  year,  pasturing  and  wintering  at  §6,     72  00 1  had  the  fortune  to  possess  a  good  flock  of  sheep. 


regret  to  suppose  that  they  admit  of  no  solution,  ab- 
sohitely  worthy  of  reliance;  they  are  fit  and  interest- 
ing subjects  for  inquiry  and  speculation,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  I  apprehend,  to  say  more 
would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  empiricism;  with 
this  understanding,  I  proceed  to  offer  in  the  same 
frank  manner  in  which  they  have  been  asked,  my 
opinions  and  reasons  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

Your  inquiries  go  to  the  mode  and  results  of  burn- 
ing clay,  and  its  properties  as  a  manure,  and  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  questions. 

Shall  the  process  be  performed  in  an  open  or  close 
kiln? 

Is  the  result  an  oxide  or  a  carbonate? 

In  what  consists  the  operation  of  burned  clay  to 
promote  vegetation? 

VVkat  acid  does  a  clay  soil  generally  contain? 

To(determine  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  first 
questfon,  the  condition  and  peculiar  nature  of  the 
mass  to  be  burned,  should  be  carefully  considered; 
if  very,  barren  or  divested  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
kiln  sl|ould  be  exposed,  as  freely  as  possible,  to  the 
atmosj)heric  air,  for  reasons  which  will  be  assigned, 
in  theicourse  of  my  communication;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary,the  mass  contain,  as  it  frequently'  may,  much 
extraneous  inert  vegetable,  or  other  wholesome  sub- 
stanc«s,  capable  of  decomposition  by  fire,  a  close 
combistion  will  be  preferable,  to  confine  as  much 
as  possible,  the  volatile  products,  of  gasses  and  oils, 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  auxiliary  to 
the  pon  er  of  burned  clay  as  a  manure. 

The  effect  upon  the  clay  must  of  necessity  be  oxi- 
dation; and  as  repugnant  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  to 
the  new  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  which 
establish  the  iact  that  clay  is  a  metallic  oxide,  (oxide 
oCalvminmn;)  this  great  philosopher  having  convert- 
ed polfissium  into  its  devtoxide,  (dry  potiish;  by  clay, 
which  proves  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  latter, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  clay  is  capable  of  supporting 
cmnbvslion;  this  fact,  (though  denied  by  the  most 
distinguished  philosophcs,)  is  so  well  known  to  ma- 
ny int.  liigcnt  farmers  of  Europe  and  .\merica,  ami 
so  thoroughly  established  by  your  recent  experi 
ments,  detailed  in  your  late  communication  to  me, 
that  to  contradict  it  now,  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  hyputhesis,  would  be  absurd.  Those  two  facts 
are  app;rently  at  variance  with  each  other,  but 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  following  reflection;  every 
metal  combines  with  certain  propMrtions  of  o.\vtren, 
and  forms  two  or  more  oxides,  according  to  its  pe- 
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ouliar  nature,  or  the  circumstances  of  its  application: 
iron,  for  instance,  is  saturated  by  twenty-seven  of 
oxygen,  and  may  remain  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  ages  with  this,  its  native  dose;  but  by  exposure 
to  a  strong  heat,  in  a  crucible,  thi§  oxide,  as  you 
well  know,  will  absorb  one  other  proportion,  so  as  to 
contain  about  forty-eight  oxygen,  which  twe  ox- 
ides essentially  differ  in  their  atiinities  and  other 
properties;  and  so  may  aluminum  he  oxidized  to 
saturation  in  its  native  bed,  and  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature  and  other  favoraljle  circumstances,  in- 
star  omnium  receive  another  proportion  of  oxygen, 
and  assume  new  properties;  and  that  it  is  capable  of 
this  second  proportion,  is  virtually  proved  by  an  in- 
cidental statement  of  a  fact  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his 
Phitologia,  viz, — "when  clay  is  united  with  so  much 
oxygen,  by  lire,  as  to  form  a  soft  brick,  &.C.  &c." 

The  fact  of  the  combustion  of  clay  is  a  phenome- 
non for  which  I  can  offer  no  other  solution,  and  Dr. 
Davy's  new  andfanciful  theory  of  combustion,found- 
ed  on  the  energetic  exercise  of  the  chemical  forces, 
and  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  oxygen,  would 
not  explain  the  phenomenon;  because  in  the  article 
under  consideration,  (clay,)  we  must  exclude  the 
idea  of  extraneous  matter,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  the  alumina  capable  of  combustion  liy 
means  of  an  energetic  chemical  combination  with 
its  own  corpuscles. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  carbonation  of 
the  clay,  1  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  it  is  phy- 
sically impossible;  admitting  the  fullest  combustion 
of  this  metallic  oxide,  yet  it  cannot  result  in  carbon 
or  any  of  its  compounds,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
mystical  art  of  alchyrny  could  produce  it;  in  this,  1 
must  be  distinctly  understood  to  confine  ray  remarks 
to  the  clay  itself,  not  embracing  all  those  heteroge- 
neous substance,  which  may  frequently  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it. 

You  ask,  in  what  consists  the  operation  otbuiiied 
clay,  to  promote  vegetation? 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  agriculturally  per- 
nicious properties  of  clay,  is  its  affinity  for  water, 
with  which  it  forms  a  plastic  paste,  that  hardens  and 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  whose  strong  te- 
nacity is  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  the  fender 
radicle;  this  plastic  property  is  destroyed  by  torre- 
faction;  and  hence  manifestly  arises  one  of  the  be- 
nefits of  the  manure  in  question,  by  interrupting 
the  continuity  of  the  plastic  clay,  and  necessarily 
improving  the  texture;  and  applied  as  a  tup  dress- 
ing, I  have  no  doubt  its  operation  would  be  conspi 
cuous  in  the  first  year,  by  altering  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  surface  clay,  which  is  more  eiposed  to 
the  influence  of  alternate  moisture  and  heat,  by 
whose  agency  the  tenacious  plasticity,  and  subse- 
quent cracking  is  produced,  whereas  if  ploughed  in, 
a  year's  cultivation  might  probably  be  requisite  for 
a  thorough  commixture,  by  which  alone  v.hen  re- 
moved from  the  surface  it  couhl  operate  effectually. 

It  is  obviously  not  ray  intention  to  ascribe  lo  (his 
cause  alone,  the  virtues  of  this  manure;  cl;iy,  uhen 
burned,  assumes,  as  I  have  stated,  a  new  chemical 
constitution,  by  the  absorption  of  a  second  propor- 
tion of  oxygen;  and  Dr.  Darwin  avers  the  fact,  tiiat 
clay,  after  a  further  oxidation  by  heat,  has  a  stroii" 
affinity  for  nitrogen,  and  that  the  use  of  soft  bricks 
m  the  production  of  nitre,  is  well  known  in  Pa-ns, 
where  they  are  bought  for  that  purpose;  this  nitro- 
gen then  combining  with  the  second  portion  of  oxy- 
gen w  liich  must  have  been  imbibed  during  the  com- 
bustion, the  result  will  be  nitrous  acid.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  nitrous  acid  readily  parts  with  its  oxvKen, 
and  hence  may  be  derived  one  of  the  beneiits  of 
burning  the  clay,  viz:  the  ready  and  copious  supply 
of  o.xygen,  so  essential  to  vegetable  life,  and  pecu- 
liarly to  the  embryon  jilant;  of  which  a  simple  'X- 
periment  with  dilute  chloric  acid  will  produce  con- 
viction. 

This  affinity  for  nitrogen,  of  clay  when  burned, 
IS  a  most  important  lact;  the  process  would  netes 


sarily  be  forwarded  by  the  method  of  top  dressing, 
in  reference  to  immediate  ploughing  in,  that  a  large 
surface  may  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  from 
which  it  will  derive  its  nitrogen;  yet  the  result  will 
be  equally  certain  and  complete  in  either  case. 

The  nitrogen,  too,  will  combine  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  water,  which  is  always  present,  and" form 
ammonia;  which  will  operate  favourably  upon  the 
metallic  oxides,  forever  prevalent  in  clayey  soils, 
and  incontestably  pernicious  to  vegetation,  and  also 
upon  the  sulphate  of  clay,  which  is  equally  so,  as  a 
re-agent  to  decompose  them,  and  render  them,  at 
least,  harmless. 

The  utility  of  nitrogen,  to  vegetation,  may  also 
be  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  their  seed,  and 
especially  those  of  wheat,  which  exhibit  a  large 
proportion  of  this  elementary  substance;  and  real- 
ly upon  an  extended  view  of  this  subject,  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  future  full  and  fair  experiment 
should  place  this  deutoxidc  of  aluminum  (as  I  shall 
henceforth  denominate  it,)  in  the  first  order  of  ma- 
nures. 

In  answer  to  your  last  inquiry,  I  may  sav,  that 
clays  generally  contain  an  acid,  and  that  it" is  sul- 
phuric; but  they  readily  part  with  it,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  heat;  from  which  may  be  deriv- 
ed one  of  the  advantages  of  burning  them. 

This  leads  to  another  chemical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  tend  to  explain  the  modus  operandi 
of  burned  clay  upon  that  which  is  cold  and  barren. 

Native  clays,  as  before  stated,  are  minimuni 
oxides;  by  combustion,  they  acquire  a  new  state  of 
maximum  oxidation;  the  sulphuric  acid  which  they 
generally  discover  upon  analysis,  they  readily  part 
with,  by  a  strong  heat;  and  in  fact  burned  clay  be- 
comes a  "to-«(«m  quid,"  a  compound,  possessing  a 
new  chemical  constitution,  with  properties  and  affi- 
nities widely  ditfering  from  those  of  the  native  clay: 
hence  it  follows,  under  the  laws  of  complex  aflfini- 
ties,  that  upon  the  commixture  of  the  new  com- 
pound with  the  old,  a  new  set  of  forces  begin  to 
display  themselves  with  more  or  less  energy,  accor 
ding  to  circumstances;  a  change  of  temperature 
and  capacity  for  heat  in  the  combining  substances, 
is  the  necessary  consequence;  and  ultimately,  the 
constitution  of  the  resulting  mass  is  materially  al- 
tered; and  to  this,  I  presume,  may  be  referred  much 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  burned  clay;  native  clay 
absorbs  too  much  water  for  the  health  of  vegetables, 
and  parts  with  it  too  freely;  the  burned  clay  ab- 
sorbs less,  and  retains  it  longer,  and  the  compound 
of  the  two,  adojjts  this  latter  character,  so  essential 
to  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  in  a  most  singular  degree: 
indicating  by  this  fact  alone,  the  assumption  of  a 
new  chemical  constitution.  Widely  different  is  the 
result  of  the  commixture  of  snnd  with  clay,  which 
has  been  so  universally  recommended,  to  improve 
the  texture;  but  1  befieve  seldom  attempted,  be- 
cause I  presume  that  the  labour  would  offer  an  in 
surmountable  obstacle;  the  effi-ct  being  jiurdij  me- 
chanical, would  be  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  two 
earths,  which  the  value  of  an  American  acre  with 
the  present  prices  of  produce  woulii  not  justify. 

I  must  implore  your  patience  for  a  moment  long 
er,  to  remark  upon  the  Corinthian  pillar  of  my  the- 
ory, viz:  The  affinity  of  the  maximum  oxide  of  alu 
minuM  for  the  nilrogen  if  the  almonphere;  that  lieside 
the  positive  evidence  of  that  distingui.shed  philuso 
pher,  Dr  Darwin,  general  reasoning  and  the  most 
relevant  analogies  concur  to  sustain  the  fact;  nature 
has  most  abundantly  furnished  the  elements  ol' food 
for  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life,  undir  various 
combinations;  she  would  have  been  truly  defe.'tivi' 
in  arrangement,  and  foiled  in  her  end,  had  she  not 
rendered  them  subservient  to  her  purposes,  by 
means  of  reason  and  instinct  in  the  one,  and  by 
immutable  laws  of  matter  in  the  other,  to  elicit  anil 
prepare  from  cojiious  sources  the  food  designed  for 
organized  life.  x\n  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by 
the  oxide  of  calcium,  (lime.)  in  its  extensive  exis- 


tence and  constant  tendency  to  extract  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  elsewhere,  carbonic  acid;  which  too 
is  constantly  regenerating,  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation,  by  the  affinity  of  carbon  for  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere;  analagous  and  equally  im- 
portant IS  the  character  which  I  have  ventured  to 
assign  to  the  oxide  of  aluminum,  whose  general 
existence  on  the  broad  face  of  nature,  most  ai)tly 
fits  it  for  the  wise  purposes  of  her  creation,  and 
[ilaces  in  the  power  of  man  a  bountiful  supply  of 
wealth  and  happiness. 

Finally,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  a  very  strong  convic- 
tion, (bunded  on  evidence  and  reason,  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  propositions. 

That  Uurned  clay  operates  to  promote  vegetable 
hfe,  both  mechanically  and  chemically. 

That  the  process  of  combustion  should  be  gene- 
■ally  performed  with  a  free  access  of  open  air. 

That  the  combustion  may  be  in  a  close  kiln,  pro- 
vided there  be  such  a  proportion  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, that  the  confinement  of  its  volatile  products  may 
compensate  for  the  difcctive  oxidation  of  the  clay. 

That  its  tendency  to  absorb  the  nitrogen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, is  the  most  useful  and  prominent  charac- 
ter of  well  oxidized  clay. 

That  the  new  comtitution  of  this  substance  is  ca- 
pable of  assimilating,  by  commixture,  the  imtiot 
cold  clays,  so  as  to  elevate  their  temperature,  to  di- 
minish their  avidity  for  water,  and  increase  their  ca- 
pacity to\retain  it — and 

That  »lo  substance  in  the  wide  field  of  nature  has 
yet  beea  discovered,  equal  in  extent,  accessibility. 
and  fertilizing  powers,  to  this  dcutoxide  of  alumi- 
num.      I 

In  attestation  of  these  truths,  I  have  made  some 
chemical  examinations,  which  I  design  to  apply  in 
the  presen/  year  to  practical  uses,  of  which  I  will 
then  render  you  an  impartial  history. 

I  am  cinscious,  my  dear  sir,  your  patience  must 
be  exhausted;  and  equally  so,  that  your  liberality 
will  apologize  for  the  ardent  manner  in  which  I 
have  treated  the  subject  proposed  to  me;  the  earn 
est  investigVtion  of  which,  considerably  promoted 
by  your  inqiiries,  has  conducted  me  to  a  fuller  con- 
viction than  f  had  before  experienced;  and  for  which 
I  beg  you  to  accept  the  acknowledgements  of 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOS.  E.  MUSE. 
To  Ennalls  Martin,  M.  D. 

[Canibrid^e  Chronicle. 


PALMA  CHRISTI— INQUIRY'. 

Dear  Sir,  Cambridge,  Oct.  2,  1625. 

I  have  been  ia frequently  disappointed  in  my  wheat 
crops,  for  scverid  years,  upon  land  which  I  have  ex- 
pensively and  highly  cultivated  and  improved,  that 
I  have  defermiued,  if  not  yet,  on  a  new  series  of 
crops,  at  least,  to  make  large  and  satisfactory  expe 
rinients  the  ensuing  season.  I  have,  this  season, 
grown  some  cotton  of  different  kinds,  and  I  have 
concluded  to  plant  next  year  about  50  acres  of  cot- 
ton, green  seed,  which  I  find  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  our  climate.  I  design  also  to  plant  10  acres  of 
Palma  C'hristi.  if  I  can  obtain  seed  for  so  much. 

in  ri-gard  to  the  cotton,  your  inestimable  paper 
has  alrca.ly  furnished  me  with  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, salisliictorily.  My  present  object  is  to  request 
of  you  the  favour  to  insert  a  few  queries,  in  respect 
to  the   Piilma  Christi. 

W'h:  t  is  the  mode  of  cultivation?  What  soil  is 
best  adapted  to  it?  How  many  bushels  of  seed  will 
an  acre  generally  produce,  say,  upon  lands  capable 
of  20  bushels  of  wheat?  How  is  the  crop  gathered 
or  haivustcil?  What  price  will  it  generally  bring? 
How  much  oil  will  a  bushel  produce? 

If  ;uiy  o;'  3'our  correspondents  who  possess  infor- 
mition  upon  this  subject,  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
communicate  it  through  the  Farmer  I  shall  esteem 
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it  a  high  favour,  which  may  possibly  benefit  others 
as  wclfas  myself. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOS.  E.  MUSE. 


family  manufactures,  and  for  ploughing  matches. 
The  following  premiums  will  be  awarded: 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  stallion  (draft  or  saddle,)        .         $  10 
For  the  best  brood  mare,  do.  do.     .        .  5 


MEXICAN  PIGGERIES. 
A  fine  breed  of  that  useful  animal,  the  pig,  is  kept 
by  several  persons  of  wealth,  as  an  article  of  trade, 
in  the  citj'  of  Mexico,  and  the  care  and  attention 
paid  to  their  cleanliness  and  comfort,  so  far  exceed 
any  thing  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  a  short  account 
may  be  useful,  by  furnishing  hints  to  our  farmers, 
brewers,  distillers,  &c.  by  whom  large  numbers  of 
these  valuable  animals  can  be  kept.     The  premises 
where  the  business  is  carried  on  are  extensive;  con- 
sisting, in  general,  of  a  good  dwelling  house,  with  a 
shop,  slaughter-house,  and  places  for  .singing  the 
pigs,  large  bowls  for  rendering  the  lard,  and  lard 
rooms,  with  wooden  binns  for  containing  the  ren- 
dered fat.  which  is  an  article  of  great  consumption 
in  Spanish  cookery,  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter.    There  is  also  a  soap  manufaetory,  in  which 
the  offal  fat  is  manufactured,  and  apartments  where 
the  blood  is  made  into  a  kind  of  black  pudding,  sold 
to  the  poor.     Behind  all  these  are  the  styes  for  the 
hogs,  generally  from  800  to  1000  in  number,  which 
occupy  a  considerable  range  of  well  built  sheds,  about 
30  feet  deep,  with   the   roofs  descending  very  low; 
and  having  the  entrance  through  low  arches,  before 
which  is  an  open  space  the  whole  length  ol  the  yard, 
and  about  '24  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  aqueduct,  built  of  stone,  and  filled  with  clean 
%vater,  supplied  from  a  well  at  the  end  of  tlie  pre- 
mises.    The  hogs  can  only  put  their  noses  inio  this 
water  through  holes  in  the  walls  which  prevents 
their  dirtying  it,  as  it  passes  through  the  whole  di- 
vision of  the  yard.     This  is  the  only  liquid  given 
them;  and  their  food  is  maize  or  Indian  corn,  slight 
ly  moistened,  and  scattered  at  stated  hours  on  the 
ground,  which  in  the  yard  as  well  as  the  place  where 
they  sleep,  is  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 

They  are  attended  by  several  Indiais  with  every 
possible  care,  and  have  a  cold  bath  on  ihe  premises, 
which  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  use,  as  clean- 
liness is  considered  essential  to  their  acquiring  that 
enormous  load  of  fat  from  which  their  principal  pro 
fit  is  derived.  Their  ease  and  comfort  also  appear 
to  be  studiously  attended  to;  and  the  occupation  of 
two  Indian  lads  will  cause  a  smile  on  the  counte- 
nances of  my  musical  readers,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed from  morning  till  night,  in  seltling  disputes, 
or  little  bickerings,  that  may  arise  among  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  this  community,  and  in  singing  them 
to  sleep.  The  boys  are  chosen  for  the  strength  of 
their  lungs,  and  their  taste  and  judgment  in  delight- 
ing the  ears  and  lulling  the  senses  of  this  amialile 
harmonic  society:  they  succeed  each  other  in  chaunt- 
ing  during  the  whole  day,  to  the  great  delight  and 
edification  of  the  audience,  who  seem  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  performers.  The  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  establishments  himself  attended  ns, 
and  explained  the  use  of  the  various  apartments.  He 
assured  me  that  the  premises  cost  him  J60,000,  and 
that  his  sales  amounted  to  about  $2000  per  week; 
indeed,  his  display  of  diamonds,  and  his  three  splen- 
did carriages  with  fine  horses,  standing  in  the  yard, 
bespoke  him  a  man  of  some  opulence  and  import- 
ance. His  stock  are  bred  at  a  farm  belonging  to 
him  at  Otumba,  and  driven  to  Mexico,  to  be  fatten- 
ed, when  eight  months  old. 

[Bullock's  Mexico. 


CATTLE. 

For  the  best  bull  over  '2  years  old,     . 

For  the  second  best  bull  over  2  years  old. 

For  the  best  bull  under  2  years, 

F'or  the  second  best  bull  under  2  years. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,      .... 

For  the  second  best  milch  cow, 

For  the  best  heifer,  from  one  to  three  years  old, 

with  or  without  calf. 
For  the  best  under  one  year. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  broke  oxen. 
For  the  second  best  yoke  of  broke  oxen. 
For  the  best  and  fattest  bullock, 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  boar, 

For  the  second  best  boar,  .... 

For  the  best  sow, 

For  the  second  best  sow,    .... 
For  the  fattest  and  heaviest  hog,  live  weight, 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  ram,  ...... 

For  the  second  best  ram,  .         .         • 

P''or  the  best  ewe,  

For  the  second  best  ewe. 

For  the  best  lot  of  wethers,  not  ever  two  years 
old,  and  not  less  than  four  in  number, 

IMPLEMENTS    OF    HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  agricultural  implement  that  maybe 
considered  new  and  worthy  of  patronage, 

PLOUGHING    MATCHES. 

For  the  best  ploughing  by  two  horses,    .         .         6 

For  the  second  best  do 5 

To  each  successful  Ploughman,       .  .  .   3 — 6 


sowed  to  the  acre;  and  no  premium  will  be  given 
for  animals  or  crops  unless  owned  in  Dorchester 
county.  JOS.  E.  MUSE,  President. 

John  H.  Hooper,  Sec'ry. 

Crimhridgc,  July  4,  1825. 

[The  rules  and  regulations  are  the  same  as  are 
generally  estabhshed  on  such  occasions,  and  are 
published  in  the  hand- bills.] 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND  FAIR. 

The  "Dorchester  Agricultural  Society"  will  hold 
their  first  Cattle  .S'/iotc  in  Cambridge,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  10th  and  1  Ith  of  November  next, 
for  tbe  exhibition  and  sale  of  domestic  anintiils  and 


FAMILY  MAIfUFACTUKES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  kersey,  not  less  than  20  yds. 
F'or  the  best  lindsey,  not  less  than  10  yards. 
For  the  best  carpeting  not  less  than  20  yards. 
For  the  best  hearth  rug,     .... 
For  the  best  counterpane,       .... 
For  the  best  linen  sheeting,  not  less  than  10  3'ds. 
For  the  best  linen  diaper  for  table  cloths. 
For  the  best  towelling  linen  diaper  do. 
F'or  the  best  pair  knit  woollen  stockings. 
For  the  best  pair  knit  cotton  stockings, 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  fresh  butter,  not  less  than  5  lbs. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.         : 

For  the  best  potted  butter,   not  less  than  three 

months  old,  nor  less  than  10  lbs. 
For  the  second  best  do.  do.         .        .         . 

CROPS. 

For  the  best  average  crop  of  millet,  or  other 
good  hay,  well  cured,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre  and  not  less  than  5,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

For  the  best  average  crop  of  Indian  corn,  on 
not  less  than  three  acres,  and  not  less  than 
40  bushels  per  acre. 

For  the  best  average  crop  of  wheat,  on  not  less 
than  three  acres,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
bushels  per  acre, 

For  the  best  crop  of  potatoes,  on  not  less  than 
an  acre,  and  not  less  than  250  bushels, 

For  the  best  crop  of  carrots,  do. 

FERMENTLD    LIQUORS. 

For  a  sample  of  the  best  barrel  of  cider  of  any 
age,        .         .         


[In  this  number  we  commence  the  publication  of 
an  able  and  lucid  address  to  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  subject  of  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  with  the  Susquehanna. 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  dividing  it,  but  that  re- 
gret is  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  talent  with  which 
it  has  been  developed,  have  already  given  it  a  wide 
spread  circulation;  and  we  publish  it  more  for  the 
sake  of  record  and  reference,  than  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  offering  to  many  of  our  readers  what  they 
have  not  already  seen.  Pennsylvania  has  silently 
and  unostentatiously  expended  immense  sums  in 
works  of  internal  improvement,  and,  is  at  this  time 
making  great  preparations  to  do  more.  She  has  en- 
3  listed  wealth,  talent  and  perseverance,  before  which 
all  obstacles  must  yield; — so  true  are  the  homely 
sajiiigs  other  great  Frankin,  that 

•'By  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the 
cable."     and, 

"Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

as  for  poor  Maryland,  we  must  confess  we  have 
little  hopes  of  her  doing  any  thing  to  give  artificial 
eflcct  and  value  to  her  natural  resources.  Nature 
seems  to  have  thrown  in  our  way  the  means  of  aug- 
menting our  wealth  and  population,  as  if  to  test  our 
skill  and  publick  spirit,  but  the  peails  have  fallen 
before  swine.  We  are  too  indolent,  contracted  and 
Itiraid,  to  complete  the  works  which  God  seems  to 
have  begun  and  commanded  us  to  finish.  He  has 
told  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  yet  we  refuse  to 
improve  the  sources  that  he  has  provided  for  aug- 
menting the  means  of  subsistence,  upon  which  mul- 
tijilication  depends.  But  saying  no  more  at  present, 
we  shall  return  to  this  subject  with  more  leisure — if 
not  in  b(ttei  humour] 

TO  t|iE  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Friends  tnd  Fellow  Citizens, 

HaviKg  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  by 
the  Contention  at  Harrisburg,  a  Committee  to  ad- 
dress the  citizens  of  the  state  on  the  subject  of  its 
internal  improvement,  particularly  as  regards  open- 
ing a  communication  between  its  eastern  and  west- 
ern waters;  we  solicit  your  attention  to  the  facts 
and  reasonings  on  this  important  subject,  which  we 
respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration,  with  a 
hope,  that  they  will,  with  every  weW  constituted 
mind,  remove  aU  doubt  of  the  eligibility  of  the  un- 
dertaking, on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  great  state  we 
inhabit — a  state  second  to  none  in  the  Union,  in 
point  of  natural  advantages  of  every  description. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  subject  of  this  address,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  rest  our  assertions  upon  ascertained  and 
8  incontrovertible  data;  and  we  ask  no  confidence 
but  that  to  which  we  shall  entitle  ourselves  by  the 
fa.ts  to  which  we  shall  refer.  Experience  is  the 
most  certain  test  of  all  human  undertakings;  and, 
therefore,  to  establish  the  utihty  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state  generallj',  and  especially  of  the 
propose'l  communication  between  its  eastern  and 
western  sections,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  depend  on  theory,  which,  ho^vever  plau- 


In  every  instance  satisfactory  evidence  must  belc      _ 
exhibited  as  to  the  cultivation  and  product,  toge-  si  hie,  is  often   fallacious.     Internal   improvements, 
tber  with  samples  of  the  crops,  and  a  statement  ofiwhicli  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  means  of  commu- 
the  time  of  plaating  or  seeding,  and  the  quantity 'nication  between  different  countries  and  different. 
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portions  of  the  same  country,  have  the  testimony  of 
the  civihzed  world  in  their  favour;  and  their  eli'ects 
upon  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
every  nation  in  which  they  exist,  are  in  full  proof 
We  can  appeal  to  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
of  Holland,*  of  France,  and  of  China,  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  canals  generally,  and  to  that  of  New  York, 
in  her  two  great  canals — cases  which  are  irresistibly 
convincins  on  this  subject. 

Postponing  for  the  present,  an  exhibition  of  the 
benefits  which  will  result  from  the  complelion  of  a 
comnuinication  between  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
and  Susquehanna,  independent  of  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  work;  we  wish  to  call  your 
att>iition  to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  New 
York  grand  canals,  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Erie  canal,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
miles  in  length  was  begun  July  4,  1817,  and  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  next  month.  In  18il, 
there  were  94  miles  navigable — in  18-2-2,  1  Ifi — in 
,182.1,  160— and  in  18'24,  -280.  The  tolls  received 
in  18-21.  were  «.23,000— in  182-2,  J>57,160— in  18-.:3, 
05,037— and  in  18-24,  ;i.294,546;  thus  almost  tre- 
bling in  the  last  year,  even  before  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

The  Champlain  Canal  is  sixty-one  miles  long. 
The  tolls  on  it  in  1823,  were  $26,066— in  1824, 
J46,2I4.  1  he  total  expenditure  on  both  canals, 
(exclusive  of  the  tolls,)  has  been  $8,829,055:  to 
complete  the  works  and  pay  damages,  will  require 
J800.000  more — making  the  sum  actually  raised 
and  to  be  raised  §9,629,055.  Add  the  tolls,  which 
have  been  appropriated  to  aid  the  canal  fund,  and  it 
will  somewhat  exceed  $10,000,000,  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive inland  artificial  navigation  in  the  world,  414 
miles.  The  total  tolls  on  both  canals  last  year,  were 
5340.761,  being  within  $62,042  of  the  whole  present 
interest  on  the  canal  debt,  which  is  only  $402,803. 
The  tolls  of  the  year  1825,  are  expected  to  exceed 
$500,000.  In  May,  they  were  about  $100,000,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  June.  The  best  informed  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  calculate  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  revenue  of  the  canals  will  amount  to  a  million 
of  dollars  annually,  and  not  only  ultimately  pay  off 
(he  debt,  but  support  the  government.  And  let  it 
be  observed,  that  all  the  calculations  heretofore 
made  on  the  subject,  have  fallen  short  of  the  reahty. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  repairs,  improvements, 
and  superintendance,  is  calculated  at  $100,000. 

We  trust  that  these  favourable  results  would,  in 
themselves,  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question.  But  there  are  other  points  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  eye  of  a  statesman  Facility  of  ac- 
cess to  market,  afl'ords  such  a  stimulus  to  mdustry, 
as,  in  many  cases,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  pro- 
duce, not  merely  to  increase  the  value,  but  even  to 
double  and  quadruple  the  quantity.  "Lands  too 
remote  from  market  to  tempt  cultivation — forests 
hitherto  regarded  as  inaccessible — beds  of  minerals 
or  fossils  unknown  or  neglected,  will  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  enterprise,  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  citizens,  or  to  the  defence  and  safety  of  the 
Btate."  "^ 

"The  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Erie  canal,  are  subjects  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Swamps  have  been  cleared- marshes  drained— and 


The  Dutch  have  recently  cut  a  canal  calculated  for 
he  lai  gest  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  said  to  be  48  miles 
long— although  some  accounts  state  only  35.  The  depth 
IS  hventy-four  feet.  There  are  two  set»  of  locks  five 
01  51  feet  wide  and  ^00  long— ihc  others,  lateral  ones, 
18  Icet  wide  for  smaller  vessels.  As  soon  as  it  was 
opened,  a  frigate  of  4  1  gnns,  and  a  large  East  India 
vessel,  passed  each  other  in  it  without  inconvenience, 
the)  were  dragged  by  six  horses.  The  excavaliun  was 
ittended  with  difficulties  which  would  have  appalled 
iny  other  people  than  the  Dutch;  as  the  canal  wis  cut 
Arout;  1  a  spongy  morass,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
sxiract  the  fluid  earth  by  scoop  nets  instead  of  spades. 


cultivation  extended  where  human  footsteps  had  ne- 
ver trod."  On  its  banks,  petty  hamlets  have  become 
handsome  villages — villages  have  become  towns — 
and  towns  and  villages  are  springing  up,  where,  a 
few  years  since,  there  was  no  trace  of  a  human  ha- 
bitation. Rochester,  the  chief  town  in  Monroe 
county,  by  the  census  of  1820,  contained  2,062  in- 
habitants; by  one  held  in  1823,  3,731;  and  proba- 
bly contains  at  present  4,500.  In  1812,  there  was 
not  the  semblance  of  a  village  there. 

A  lot  of  eleven  feet  front  and  forty  feet  deep,  has 
been  recently  sold  in  that  town  for  $1100 — and  a 
brick  building  erected  on  it,  which  rents  fjr  340 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  town  of  Lyons,  which,  five  years  ago,  con- 
tained but  two  buildings,  has  now  a  court  house, 
three  places  of  worship,  six  inns,  ten  stores,  and 
between  900  and  1000  inhabitants. 

At  the  town  of  Palmyra,  360  miles  from  New 
York,  there  were  1500  cattle  slaughtered  in  1824. 
At  the  close  of  the  present  year  there  will  have 
been  3000. 

The  New  York  ship  builders  are  at  present  sup- 
plied with  timber  from  Rochester  and  other  places 
on  the  canal.  The  tolls  paid  on  two  rafts,  from  Ro- 
chester to  Albany,  amounted  to  367  dollars. 

It  is  stated,  on  respectable  authority,  that  the  in- 
creased value  of  produce  in  the  single  county  of 
Monroe,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1823,  resulting  wholly  from  the  completion  of  the 
canal  to  that  quarter,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
P7 5,000.  (See  note  A.) 

Ten  thousand  boats  passed  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  canals  in  1824.  The  attendants  are  employed 
day  and  night,  and  pass  above  forty  in  twenty-four 
hours;  nevertheless,  there  are  always  from  sixty  to 
seventy  waiting.  A  second  canal  from  Albany  to 
Schenectad3'  has  become  necessary,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  undertaken  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  value  of  the  produce  received  at  Albany  last 
year,  through  both  canals,  was  about  $3,000,000 — 
and  the  quantity  of  merchandize  probably  an  equal 
amount. 

In  the  year  1821,  (here  were  but  ten  boats  on  the 
Champlain  canal.  The  number  was  increased  to 
above  one  hundred  in  1823. 

Among  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  has  been  the  expenditure  ol 
about  9  or  $10,000,000  among  the  larmers  and 
other  citizens  of  the  state.  Intense  distress  had 
prevailed  in  those  quarters  of  the  country  for  two 
or  three  years  before  the  canals  were  commenced. 
The  farmers  were  deeply  in  debt  ior  their  lands, 
and  greatly  embarrassed.  The  expenditure  has 
completely  relieved  them,  and  produced  a  total 
change  in  their  situation. 

Another  advantage,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  calculate,  is  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  lands.  This  enhancement  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  is  probably  beyond  the  whole  expense  of  the 
two  canals.  (See  note  B.)  Tracts  o(  land  contigu- 
ous thereto,  have  been  recently  rented  for  as  much 
per  acre,  as  they  were  a  few  years  since  ort'ered  lor 
in  fee  simple  without  finding  a  purchaser.  'I'he  ad 
vance  of  the  value  of  the  timber  lands  in  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  the  completion  of  the  .Viid- 
(Iksex  canal,  is  estimated  by  competent  judges,  at 
$5,000,000;  whereas  the  whole  expense  of  tin;  ca- 
nal, 31  miles  long,  was  only  700,0iiU  dollars.  Lands 
rose  wherever  there  was  convenient  access  to  them, 
from  one  and  a  half  and  two  dollars,  to  four,  six 
and  eight  dollars  per  acre. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  we  beg  leave  to  state 
the  very  great  advantages  of  conveyance  by  canal 
over  that  by  even  the  best  turnpikes:  first,  as  re- 
gards the  outfit;  and  secondly,  as  regards  the  ex 
peiise  of  transportation,  supposing  wagons  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  day,  and  canal 
boats  at  the  rate  of  25.  Some  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  40  and  50  miles. 


The  canal  boats  are  usually  calculated  to  contain 
270  barrels  of  flour  each,  equal  to  about  25  tons,  or 
an  equal  amount  of  other  produce;  which,  convey- 
ed on  a  turnpike,  would  require  11  wagons,  and  5.1 
horses.  N.  B.  Some  of  the  Erie  canal  boats  carry 
35  to  45  tons. 


By  Canal. 
Boat,  about  .     . 
Horse,       .     .    . 
Gears,     ;     .    . 


$250 

100 

15 


OUTFIT. 

By  Turnpike. 
11  wagons  at  $160,  $1760 
55  horses  at  j,100,     5500 
55  sets  gears  at  j  1 5,   825 


Here  is  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  outfit; 
the  one  twenty-two  fold  greater  than  the  other;  and 
there  must  be  a  continued  onerous  difterence,  aris- 
ing from  the  support  of  the  horses  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  wagons. 

The  difference  in  the  expense  of  transportation  is 
not  quite  in  the  same  proportion.  We  state  the 
result  of  the  transportation  of  270  barrels  of  flour 
for  300  miles,  by  canal  and  by  turnpike: 

By  Canal.  By  Turnpike. 

Two  men  and  one  boy     55  horses  15  days  at  87  i 


12  days,87icts.  $31.50 
One  horse  12  days, 
at  87*  cents,    .     10.50 

$42.00 
But  as  canals  gene- 
rally require  grea- 
ter circuits  than 
roads,  we  will  add 
^d,  thus  allowing 
that  where  a  turn- 
pike road  could  be 
made  of  300  miles 
a  canal  to  &.  from 
the  same  points 
would  require  400 
miles,  ....   14.00 

$  5J.00 


cents  each,     .$721.60 
11  men  15  days, 
at87*cts.  ea.,    144.371 


$865,974 


In  the  above  calculation,  the  boat  and  horse  on 
one  side,  and  the  wagons,  horses,  &c.  on  the  other, 
are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  respec- 
tive freights  .Supposing  the  freights  to  be  trans- 
ported by  professed  wagoners  and  boatmen,  it  would 
not  materially  v,  ry  the  proportion. 

We  omit  to  notice  the  tolls  on  either  side,  as  they 
are  nearly  equal  on  turnpikes  and  canals. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  flour 
400  miles,  by  canal,  would  be  about  twenty-one 
cents,  exclusive  of  tolls — whereas,  by  a  turnpike 
3(10  miles,  it  would  cost  320  cents.*  This  expense 
would  close  the  market  against  the  article,  and 
against  all  bulky  articles  of  small  comparative  value, 
at  the  same  distance,  except  in  very  extraordinary 
cases. 

The  flour  and  wheat  (calculating  five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  a  barrel  of  flour,)  transported  on  the  Erie 
canal  last  year,  were  213,000  barrels.  The  canal, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  353  miles  long;  and  supposing, 
lor  argument  sake,  that  the  average  transportation 
of  those  articles  was  only  250  miles,  the  cost,  at 
the  above  rate,  exclusive  of  tolls,  was  about  $36,000 
— whereas,  had  it  been  conveyed  on  a  turnpike, 
(admitting  the  turnpike  one-fourth  shorter,)  it  would 
have  cost  above  j5UG,000,  exclusive  of  tolls.  Thus 
the  saving  to  the  citizens,  on  the  transportation  of 
one  single  item,  was  greater  than  the  actual  interest 
on  the  entile  debt  contracted  for  the  two  canals. 


"  This  is  higher  than  the  present  transportation  from 
Pittsburg.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  return 
freights  are  taken  on  very  low  terras,  as  otherwise  the 
wagons  would  generally  come  down  either  empty  oT 
Tery  partially  loaded. 
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Wc  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  contemplated  work,  premising  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  perfectly  accurate  estimate, 
as  the  location  is  not  fixed.     Desirous  of  avoiding 
controversy,  we  will  allow  a  wide  scope  for  the  most 
extravagant   calculation,   and   there   cannot   be   a 
iloubt  that  it  will  amply  repay  whatever  it  may 
cost.     In  order  to  evince  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  etfected,  we  will  assume,  that  to  complete 
:i  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  an  expen- 
diture  of  "58,000,000  will  be   necessary,  (but   we 
beheve  it  §1,500,000  too  much;)  that  this  sum  will 
be  borrowed  in  yearly  instalments,  at  five  per  cent, 
interest,  and  that  eight  years  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  canal.* 
Merest— F'lisi  year,      .        .        •        ?  50,000 
Second,       ....     100,000 
Third,     ....         150,000 
Fourth,       ....     200,000 
Fifth,       ....         250,000 
Sixth,  ....     300,000 

Seventh,  .         •         .         350,000 

Eighth,       ....     400,000 

§  1,800,000 

This,  supposing  no  tolls  were  to  be  collected  till 
the  work  were  completed,  is  the  whole  sum  to  be 
raised  in  a  state  embracing  46,000  square  miles,  or 
29,440,000  acres,  uith  a  population  of  1,250,000 
people,  which  will  probably  amount  to  1,750,000 
before  the  canal  is  finished— a  state,  of  which  the 
assessment  of  real  property  in  1815,  amounted  to 
p46,633,389,  and  which,  without  material  incon- 
venience or  pressure,  paid  for  internal  duties  in 
that  year,  no  less  than  §1, 087 ,037.  That  any  insu- 
perable difficulty,  or  indeed  any  difficulty  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  could  occur  in  raising  the  small 
sums  necessary  to  pay  the  above  interest  in  so  pow- 
erful a  state,  wholly  free  from  state  taxes,  will  ne- 
ver be  admitted  by  any  rational  mind.  If  the  cost 
were  double,  the  object  is  amply  worth  the  sa- 
crifice. 

But  the  experience  of  the  Erie  canal  satisfactori- 
ly proves  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  income 
from  our  canal,  not  very  lon^  after  its  commence- 
ment. Take  what  di-ection  it  may,  it  will  pass 
through  regions  abounding  with  coal  and  iron,  and 
of  course  cannot  fail  to  be  very  productive  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  operations  on  it.  It  is  therefore 
l)robable  that  the  only  sums  to  be  raised  for  paying 
the  interest,  will  be  in  the  four  first  years— as  the 
tolls  of  the  remaining  four  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
amply  adequate  for  that  purpose.  But  suppose  the 
tolls  not  to  be  sufficient  until  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  year,  the  whole  sum  necessary  to  be  rais 
ed,  would  be  only  be  «p750,fi00  in  five  years,  a  sum 
which  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  could  readily 
raise  by  a  proper  system;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  within  a  few  years  after  its  comiiletion, 
the  income  will  not  only  afford  means  of  establish- 
ing a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but  revenue 
sufficient  to  support  our  slate  government,  and  free 
our  citizens  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Tlx;  influence  of  the  proposed  improvement  on 


*  If  wooden  locks  be  used — (and  there  are  strong  ar- 
guments in  tfieir  favour,  as  tliey  last  14  or  15  yearsf — 
cost  but  about  125  dollars  per  foot,  instead  of  1000 — and 
can  be  repaired  in  winter,  wfiich  stone  locks  cannot 
be,)  the  cost  would  not  probably  be  more  than  $4,000,000 
frnm  the  Suaquchanna  to  the  Mlfghany,  which  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  provide  fur  in  the  first  instance — as  the 
connexion  between  the  former  river  and  Philadelphia 
will  be  open  long  before  the  western  part  of  the  route 
is  prepared  But  we  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  an 
expenditure  of  §8,000,000. 

t  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  timber  well  saturat- 
ed with  lime  water,  wculd  last  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Tears  in  locks. 


the  sources  from  which  the  state  derives  its  revenue, 
cannot  but  be  immense.  As  the  demand  for  mer- 
chandize increases,  the  auction  duties  will  augment; 
as  the  retail  sales  of  foreign  articles  increase,  the 
number  of  licenses  will  be  greater;  as  intercourse 
throughout  the  state  becomes  more  extensive,  and 
as  Pennsylvania  shall  become,  as  she  will  by  means 
of  the  connexion  between  the  western  states  and  the 
Atlantic  markets,  being  made  through  her  centre,  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  citizens  of  those  fertile  regions, 
her  receipts  from  tavern  licenses  will  be  multiplied 
many  fold. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  commonwealth  from  auction  duties; 
from  retail  licenses,  and  from  tavern  licenses,  will, 
before  the  work  shall  be  completed,  be  twice  their 
present  amount,  and  will  afterwards  increase  to 
three  times  the  same. 

In  addition  to  these  resources,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  when  we  give  the  farmer  of  the  interior  a  cheap 
and  easy  access  to  market,  he  will  be  enabled  to  pay 
the  commonwealth  for  his  unpatented  lands;  and 
thus,  from  this  source  alone,  more  than  2  millions  of 
dollars,  a  sum  greater  than  all  that  ivill  be  required 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  may  be  creat 
ed  to  make  the  desired  improvement,  will  be  pour 
ed  into  the  treasury,  without  oppression  or  inconve 
nience  to  the  debtors. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  debt  which  must  be  con 
traded  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  paid  oflT;  that  it 
will  remain  a  burden  on  our  posterity;  and  on  this 
ground  some  opposition  has  been  excited  against 
the  undertaking.  It  might  he  easily  proved,  that 
even  if  these  positions  were  true,  the  benefits  whic 
would  certainly  flow  from  the  work,  would  more 
than  repay  the  expenditure  for  its  execution.  How 
many  state  undertakings,  by  their  influence  on  the 
wealth,  the  industry,  and  the  happiness  of  our  citi 
zons,  have  fully  compensated  the  commonwealth 
for  their  cost,  although  they  bring  nothing  into  its 
cofl'ers?  Are  the  advantages  of  our  turnpikes,  and 
of  our  bridges,  to  be  estimated  by  the  revenue  they 
produce?  Should  they,  by  some  unexpected  cause, 
be  at  once  destroyed,  would  not  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  if  necessary,  willingly  expend  twice  tlicircost 
to  restore  them?  It  is  not  by  the  amount  of  revenue 
alone  that  the  value  of  such  works  should  be  esti- 
mated. The  farmer  finds  his  possessions  enhanced 
three-fold — industry  finds  a  demand  and  a  market 
for  its  productions  by  their  facilitating  intercourse: 
and  yet  but  little  pecuniary  gain  is  derived  by  those 
who  have  created  these  benefits,  or  by  the  state,  for 
the  capital  invested  in  the  works  by  which  they  have 
been  accomplished.  Such  have  been  the  efl'ects  of 
turnpikes  in  Pennsylvania,  and  how  much  greater 
would  be  the  eti'ects  of  canals?  Supposing  for  a 
moment,  that  the  tolls  were  reduced  so  low,  as  to 
produce  nothing  more  than  the  interest  of  the  loans, 
and  pay  for  attendance  and  repairs;  the  canal 
would,  even  at  that  low  estimate,  be  abundantly 
worth  the  cost,  independent  of  the  numerous  ad 
vantages  which  it  must  secure.  It  will  be  an  inva 
luable  bequest,  which  will  entitle  the  legislature  to 
which  it  shall  owe  its  existence,  to  the  lasting  gra 
titude  of  posterity.  But  we  are  prepared  by  incon 
trovertible  evidence  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
direct  revenues  which  Pennsylvania  will  derive 
from  the  proposed  work,  will  be  far  beyond  the  in 
terest  of  any  expenditure  it  will  require;  and  we 
beg  leave  to  repeat,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  they  will  not  only  repay  in  a  few  years  all  its 
cost,  but  become  fruitful  and  ample  means  to  sup 
port  her  government,  without  taxation,  and  to  ena 
ble  her  to  carry  into  every  part  of  her  territories, 
the  same  means  of  prosperity  and  wealth 

(Note  A.) 
Statement  showing  the  amount  of  profits  to  the 
county  of  Monroe,  New  York,  arising  from  canal 
navigation,  during  the  year  ending  Nov 


tracted  from  a  report  of  the  Ohio  Canal  Commis- 
sioners. 

"494,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured  at 
the  Rochester  mills  during  the  year,  which, 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal 
to  that  place,  was  worth  but  50 
cents  per  bushel,     ....  $  247,000 
Average  value  of  wheat  at  Ro- 
chester, in  1823,  94,cents  per 

bushel, 464,560 

217,360 


20,000  tons  of  merchandise  brought  up, 
at  a  saving,  in  consequence  of  canal 
navigation,  of  $24  per  ton,  ....     48,000- 

Property  not  marketable  heretofore,  viz. 
staves,  heading,  tanner's  hark,  plaster, 
rails,  posts,  &c 10,000 


Total,     ...:...    §275,360 


(Note  B.) 

We  submit  the  following  estimate  from  Mr. 
Clarke's  report  on  the  Juniata  Canal,  as  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  lands  by  the  completion 
of  the  canal  to  Pittsburg.  That  it  is  too  highly  co- 
loured and  flattering,  we  admit;  but  reducing  it  one. 
half,  three-fourths,  or  even  seven -eighths,  which  we 
believe  a  far  greater  reduction  than  is  necessary,  it 
fully  proves  that  tliis  one  item  alone  would  warrant 
the  expense  of  the  canal,  independent  of  its  other 
numerous  and  important  advantages. 

"Let  us  suppose  five  concentric  circles,  the  inner- 
most of  which  to  pass  round  Pittsburg  at  thirty 
miles  distance,  and  having  the  lands  within  it  raised 
in  value  only  J2.50  per  acre,  and  each  succeeding 
circle  at  the  same  distance  from  the  one  within  it, 
having  a  less  increase  on  the  value  of  its  lands  by 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  which  would  leave  the  outer- 
most circle  within  the  supposed  influence  of  the  ca- 
nal, only  benefited  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
acre.     The  calculation  would  then  stand  thus: 

A'o.  of  .icres.  Enhanced  value    Dollars, 
per  acre. 

13,901,760 
12,092,480 
10,283,200 

8,473,920 

6,664,640 


Circles. 


Square 
miles. 


1st, 

2d, 
3(1, 

4ai, 

5th, 


21,72U 
18,894d 
16,0674 
13,2404 
10,4134 


$0  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 


6,950,880 
12,092,480 
15.424,800 
16.947,840 
16,661,600 


10,3374 


51,416,000 

(To  be  continued.) 


§68,077,600 


IiADXIiS'  DZiPARTIVIISM^T. 


ANEMONE. 

RANUNCULACE.E. POLVANDRH  POLTGYNIA. 

Anemone,  from  the  Greek  anemos,  wind:  some  say 
because  the  flower  opens  only  when  the  ivind  blows; 
others,  because  it  grows  in  situations  much  esposer!  to 
the  wind. — French,  Anemone,  I'herbe  au  vent  [wind 
herb.] 

To  do  justice  to  every  species  of  the  anemone,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  write  a  volume  upon  that 
subject  alone;  but  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  the  kinds  most  desirable. 

The  anemones  are  natives  of  the  East,  from 
whence  their  roots  were  originally  brought;  but 
they  have  been  so  much  improved  by  culture,  as  to 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  our  gar- 
dens in  the  spring.  As  they  do  not  blow  the  first  \  ear, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  purchase  the  plants 
from  a  nursery  than  to  rear  them  at  home:  on  ano- 
ther account  also,  it  will  be  better;  for  they  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  handsomest 
kinds  by  the  seed;  and,  when  in  flower,  they  maj 
be  selected  according  to  the  taste  of  the  purchase;- 
They  should  be  sheltered  from  frost  and  heavy 
1823,  ex-  rains:  light  showers  will  refresh  them,  and  in  drj 
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ivciiiher  they  should  be  watered  eveiy  evening',  but 
very  gently.  When  the  roots  are  once  obtained, 
they  tnay  be  increased  by  parting. 

The  narrow-leaved  garden  anemone,  grows  wild 
in  the  Levant-  In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
the  borders  of  the  fields  are  covered  with  it  in  al- 
most every  variety  of  colour;  but  these  are  single; 
I  ulture  has  made  theui  double. 

Of  the  double  varieties  of  this  species  there  are 
nearly  two  hundred.  To  be  a  fine  one.  a  double  ane- 
mone should  have  a  strong  upright  stem,  about  nine 
inches  high;  the  (lower  should  be  from  two  lo  three 
inches  in  diameter;  the  outer  petals  should  be  lirni, 
horizontal,  unless  they  turn  up  a  little  at  the  end, 
and  the  smaller  petals  within  these,  should  lie 
gnicefuUy  one  over  the  other.  The  plain  co- 
luurs  should  be  brilliant,  the  variegated  clear  and 
ih--ruict. 

The  broad-leaved  garden  anemone  is  found  wild 
n  uh  single  flowers,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Provence 
^the  single  varieties  are  sometimes  called  star- 
unemones:  they  are  very  numerous,  as  are  also  the 
(Inuble  varieties,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
till-  great  double  anemone  of  Constantinople,  or 
S|iunish  marigold,  the  great  double  orange  tawny, 
the  double  anemone  of  Cyprus,  and  the  double  Per- 
sian anemone. 

There  is  a  species  called  the  wood-anemone, 
which  grows  in  the  woods  and  hedges  in  most  parts 
of  Burope.  In  March,  April,  and  May,  many  of 
our  woods  are  almost  covered  with  these  flowers, 
which  expand  in  clear  weather,  and  look  towards 
Hie  sun;  but  in  the  evening,  and  in  wet  weather, 
close  and  droop  their  heads.  When  the  wood- 
anemone  becomes  double,  it  is  cultivated  by  the 
gardeners;  and  were  the  same  pains  taken  with  this 
as  with  the  foreign  anemones,  it  would  probably  be- 
come valuable. 

Anemoije  roots  may  be  planted  towards  the  end 
of  September,  and  again  a  month  later;  some  plant 
a  third  set  about  Christmas.  The  first  planted  will 
begin  to  flower  early  in  April,  and  continue  for 
three  or  four  weeks;  the  others  will  follow  in  suc- 
cession. As  soon  as  the  leaves  decay,  which  of 
those  lirst  planted  will  be  in  June,  the  roots  should 
be  taken  up,  the  decayed  parts  and  the  earth  clear- 
ed away;  and  having  ijeen  dried  in  the  shade,  they 
should  be  put  in  some  secure  place,  where  they  may 
be  perfectly  dry,  and  particularly  where  mice,  &.e. 
cannot  find  access  to  them.  This  opportunity  may 
be  taken  to  part  the  roots  for  increase;  and  provided 
each  part  has  a  good  eye  or  bud,  it  will  grow  and 
flower;  but  they  will  not  flower  so  strong  if  parted 
small.  The  roots  will  be  weakened  if  suffered  to 
remain  long  in  the  earth  after  the  leaves  decay. 
They  will  keep  out  of  the  earth  for  tivo,  or  even 
three  years,  and  grow  when  planted.  The  single, 
or  poppy  anemone,  wifl,  in  mild  seasons,  blow 
throughout  the  winter. 

Earth  proper  for  the  anemone  may  be  procured 
from  a  nursery;  the  roots  may  be  planted  in  pots 
five  inches  wide;  the  earth  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
over  the  top  of  the  roots,  and  the  eye  of  the  root 
upwards.  They  must  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
shaded  from  the  noon-day  sun,  and  exposed  to  that 
of  the  morning.  In  the  winter  they  should  be  plac 
ed  under  shelter,  but  should  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  when  not  frosty. 

The  Abbe  la  Pluche  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of 
|M.  Bachelier,  a  Parisian  florist,  who,  having  im- 
Iported  some  very  beautiful  species  of  the  anemone 
Ifrom  the  East  Indies  to  Paris,  kept  them  to  himself 
lin  so  miserly  a  manner,  that  for  ten  successive 
jyears  he  never  would  give  to  any  friend  or  relation 
jwhomsoever  the  least  fibre  of  a  double  anem.)ne, 
jor  the  root  of  one  single  one.  A  counsellor  of  the 
Iparliament,  vexed  to  see  one  man  hoard  up  for 
jhimself  a  benefit  which  nature  intended  to  be  com- 
Imon  to  all,  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  country-house; 
land,  in  walking  round  the  garden,  when  lie  came  to 


a  bed  of  his  anemones,  which  were  at  that  time  in 
seed,  artfully  let  his  robe  fall  upon  them;  by  which 
device  he  swept  off  a  considerable  number  of  the 
little  grains  which  stuck  fast  to  it.  His  servant, 
whom  he  had  purposely  instructed,  dexterously 
wrapped  them  up  in  a  moment,  ivilhout  exciting 
any  attention.  The  counsellor,  a  short  time  after, 
communicated  to  his  friends  the  success  of  his  pro- 
ject; and  by  their  participation  of  his  innocent  theft 
the  flower  became  generally  known. 

Rapin,  in  his  poem  on  gardens,  ascribes  the  birth 
of  the  anemone  to  the  jealousy  of  Flora;  who  fear- 
ing that  the  incomparable  beauty  of  a  Grecian 
nymph  would  win  from  her  the  love  of  her  husband 
Zephyr,  transformed  her  into  this  flower.  But  to 
this  tale  he  adds  an  account  better  authorized,  of 
the  anemone  having  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Ado- 
nis and  the  tears  of  ^  enus  shed  over  his  body;  and 
and  it  is  but  common  justice  to  Flora  to  observe 
that  this  is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  the  anemone.  Cowley  gives  it  this  paren- 
tage in  his  poem  on  plants.  Ovid  describes  Venus 
lamenting  over  the  bleeding  body  of  her  lover, 
whose  memory  and  her  oivn  grief  she  resolves 
to  perpetuate  by  changing  his  blood  to  a  flow- 
er; but  less  poetically  than  some  others,  he  substi- 
tutes nectar  for  the  tears  of  Venus;  not  even  hint- 
ing that  the  said  nectar  was  the  tears  of  the  god 
dess. 

"But  be  thy  blood  a  flower.     Had  Proserpine 
The  power  to  change  a  aymph  to  mint.' — Is  mine 
Inferior.'  or  will  any  envy  me 
For  such  a  change?  Thus  having  utter'd,  she 
Pour'd  nectar  on  it,  of  a  fragrant  smell; 
Sprinkled  therewith,  the  blood  began  to  swell, 
Like  shining  bubbles  that  from  drops  ascend; 
And  ere  an  liour  was  fully  at  an  end, 
From  thence  a  flower,  alike  in  colour,  rose, 
Such  as  those  trees  produce,  whose  fruits  enclose 
Within  the  limber  rind  their  purple  grains; 
And  yet  tiie  beauty  but  awhile  remains; 
For  those  light-hanging  leaves,  infirmly  placed, 
The  winds,  that  blow  on  all  things,  quickly  blast." 
Sandys'  Ovid,  book  x. 

The  Greek  poet,  Bion,  in  his  epitaph  on  Adonis, 
makes  the  anemone  the  offspring  of  the  goddess' 
tears. 

Mr.  Hor.  Smith,  in  his  poem  of  Amarynthus,  sup 
ports  the  first  reaso»  for  naming  this  flower  the 
wind-flower — that  it  never  opens  but  when  the  wind 
blows: 

"And  then  I  gather'd  rushes,  and  began 
To  weave  a  garland  for  you,  intertwined 
With  violets,  hepaticas,  primroses, 
And  coy  anemone,  that  ne'er  uncloses 
Her  lips  until  they're  blown  on  by  the  wind." 

Amarynthus,  p.  46. 

It  seems  more  usual,  as  well  as  in  character,  for 
the  presence  of  the  sun  to  unclose  the  lips  of  the 
anemone,  which  commonly  close  when  he  with- 
draws; but  when  he  shines  clear, 

"Then  thickly  strewn  in  woodland  bowers. 
Anemones  their  stars  unfold." 

Sir  W.  Jones  has  translated  an  ode  from  the 
Turkish  of  Mesihi,  in  which  the  author  celebrates 
se\eral  of  the  more  sweet  or  splendid  flowers: 

"See!  yon  anemones  their  leaves  unfold. 
With  rubies  flaming,  and  with  living  gold  " 

"The  sweetness  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  so 
fras;rant,  that  the  dew,  before  it  falls,  is  changed  into 
rose-water." 

"The  dew-drops,  sweeten'd  by  the  musky  gale, 
Arc  chang'd  to  essence  ere  they  reach  the  dale." 

» 

The  only  poetical  allusion,  which  I  have  met 
with,  to  the  fragility  of  the  anemone,  is  in  the  po- 
ems of  Sir  W.  Jones: 

"Voiith,  like  a  thin  anemone,  displays 
His  siiken  leaf,  and  in  a  mora  decays." 
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Long  Island  Races. 

ilVrfiiesrfni/,  Oct.  5,  1925. 

The  purse  of  $500  was  taken  yesterday  by  the 
Southern  mare,  (Mr.  Wynn's)  Flirtilla,  healing 
Moonshine,  in  two  four  mile  heats.  These  were  the 
only  horses  that  contended  for  the  purse,  the  day 
being  unpleasant, and  rainy. 

The  following  horses  have  been  entered  for  the 
three  mile  heats  this  day,  purse  §300. — Mr.  Van 
Martcr's  horse  Oscar;  Mr  Calder's  Miss  Fortune; 
Mr.  Laird's  horse  American  Boy;  and  Mr.  Lynch's 
mare  Ariel. 

The  second  day's  races  for  a  purse  of  $300,  three 
mile  heats,  were  run  by  four  horses,  Oscar,  Miss 
Fortune,  Suffolk,  and  American  Boy,  and  won  with 
ease  by  the  last,  an  Eclipse  colt,  and  not  unworthy 
of  his  sire. 

This  day  the  following  horses  have  entered  for 
the  purse  of  giJOO^two  mile  heats.  Mr.  Colden's 
horse  Gamester;  ftlr.  Van  Master's  horse  Snap;  Mr. 
Laird's  horse  Flagellator;  Mr.  Jones'  horse  Eclipse. 

There  will  also  be  a  sweepstakes  run  for  by  Mr. 
Straphen's  horse  American  Boy;  Mr  Lynch's  mare 
Roxana;  and  Mr.  Jones'  horse  Fox. 

We  understand  that  a  match  was  made  yesterday 
between  Flirtilla  and  Ariel,  for  $10,000  a  side.  The 
race  to  take  place  six  weeks  from  yesterday,  on  the 
Union  course.  Long  island,  four  miles  and  repeat. 

Great  Match  Race. — The  New  York  American  of 
Friday  last,  says: 

"The  following  terms  of  the  match  race  between 
Ariel  and  Flirtjlb,  were  agreed  on  this  morning. — 
The  race  to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  31st  Octo- 
ber, at  1  o'clock,  for  the  sum  of  f  20,000  a  side,  half 
forfeit — subject  to  the  rules  of  the  course.  The  dis- 
tance three  miles  and  repeat." 

The  third  and  last  day's  purse  $200,  two  mile 
heats,  was  run  for  on  Thursday,  and  taken  by  Mr. 
Van  Master's  horse  Snap,  in  two  heats,  beating 
Gamester,  Flagellator,  and  an  Eclipse  colt.  Time 
of  running  first  heat,  3  min.  48  sec.  Second  heat 
no  time  is  given,  but  unless  that  is  done,  persons 
not  present  at  the  races,  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
worth  or  lleetncss  of  the  horses. 

The  sweepstakes  were  taken  in  two  heats,  by  Fox, 
beating  American  Boy  and  Roxana. 

Canton  Races. 

Baltimore,  October  IS,  1825. 

The  race  yesterday,  as  was  anticipated,  afforded 
fine  sport  to  the  friends  of  the  turf  Five  horses 
started  for  the  purse  of  $400,  four  mile  heats,  which 
was  won  in  two  heats  by  Dr.  Thornton's  sorrel  horse 
Southern  Eclipse,  beating  Governor  Wright's  Fan- 
dora,  Mr.  Digge's  Wharf  Rat,  Col.  Sewalls  Trippet, 
and  Mr.  Sleeper's  PavUion.  The  heats  were  close- 
ly contested. 

The  following  horses  'were  entered  for  the  purse 
of  $300,  three  mile  heats,  run  for  this  day,  at  12 
o'clock,  viz: 

Florctla,  grey  filly,  4  years  old;  rider's  dress,  scar- 
let jacket  and  cap — entered  by  Governor  Wright. 

JVapolcon,  bay,  5  years  old;  rider's  dress,  red  jack- 
et and  yellow  cap — entered  by  Mr.  Schilling. 

Braimvorm,  sorrel,  4  years  old;  rider's  dress,  ye^ 
low  jacket  and  cap — entered  by  JNIr  Finley. 

Tickler,  sornl.  3  years  old;  rider's  dress,  pink 
jacket  ami  black  cap — entered  by  Col.  Sewall. 

Lafayette,  sorrel,  aged;  rider's  dress,  red  jacket 
and  black  cap — entered  by  Mr.  Sleeper. 

The  above  purse  was  taken  by  Col.  Sewall's 
Tickler,  winning  the  two  first  heats. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oct.  14,  1825. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  October  14,  1825. 


|t3^  We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the 
subjoined  notes  were  prepared  to  be  attached  to  the 
manuscript  ol'  Mr.  Pomeroy's  '-Dissertation  on  tlie 
Mule,"  published  in  the  American  Farmer,  Vol  vii. 
No.  2'2,  but  were  accidentally  omitted  to  be  furnish- 
ed to  the  editor,  viz: — page  170,  coL  1st.  line  1st.  at 
the  word  mide*  Page  172,  col.  2nd.  line  14  from 
top,  at  acres.]  Page  173,  col.  2nd,  line  30  from  top, 
at  back.l  And  there  is  an  error  of  }ji2o,  in  the  pre- 
ceding figures. 

|C3^  Some  valuable  remarks  from  Robert  Sin- 
clair, on  the  plantation  and  culture  of  fruit  trees, 
shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Cotton. — The  Petersburg  Republican  says,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  news  from  Eu- 
rope, two  loads  of  cotton  were  sold  in  that  market 
on  Monday  last,  for  Hi  cents,  Virginia  money. — 
The  Intelligencer,  however,  of  the  same  place  says, 
this  price  was  given  in  compliance  with  orders  from 
the  nortlierii  manufacturers,  and  that  the  price  must 
be  expected  to  decline,  as  the  present  home  demand 
subsides. 


of  the  American  Farmer.  In  the  case  of  horses, 
the  highest  premiums  are  two  of  *i50  each,  plate, 
for  the  best  Cleveland  bay  and  the  best  thorough] 
bred  stallion — $50,  in  plate,  is  offered  for  the  best 
yoke  of  oxen — and  we  observe  that  in  the  case 
of  sheep,  the  highest  premiums  are  offered  for  a 
Southdown  ram  and  ewe,  $20  plate,  in  each  case. 

Pmodton,  near  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  182». 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  sample  of  wool  taken  from 
Mr.  Miller's  Saxon  sheep.  This  gentleman  has  been 
for  many  years,  zealously  and  most  successfully  em- 
ployed in  advancing  the  sheep  husbandry  of  our 
county.  His  merinos  have  been  long  valued  for  the 
extraordinary  fineness  of  their  fleeces.  A  few  half- 
breed  Saxon  rams,  derived  from  his  best  ewes,  will 
be  oflered  for  sale  at  the  approaching  show. 

Some  of  the  finest  sheep  from  Mr.  Kuhn's  and 
Mr.  Waddell's  merino  flocks,  as  well  as  various  par 
eels  of  mixed  Dishley  and  Southdown  shecp.will  be 
exhibited,  some  of  them  being  intended  for  sale. 

As  a  steamboat  landing  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  site  for  the  show,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty as  to  transportation. 

I  am  sir,  your  obdt.  servt. 

John  Hare  Powel, 
Correspo7id'g  Sec'ry.  Penn.  Jlgri,  Soc'tij. 
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IcyThe  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society 
will  hold  their  third  Exhibition,  Cattle  Show,  and 
Fair,  in  Philadelphia  county,  under  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  this  month,  on  the  Bris- 
tol road,  between  Holmesburg  and  the  Red  Lion 
Inn. 

Until  it  was  too  late  to  insert  it,  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  handbill  of  this  exhibition 
had  been  inserted.  We  have  now  room  only  to 
state,  that  there  are  premiums  offered  for — Neat 
cattle  amounting  to  J410;  for  sheep  «,149;  for  horses 
and  ploughing  4,210;  oxen  and  ploughing  §160;  swine 
§23;  crops  «,135;  butter  (preserved  not  less  than 
three  months,)  $10;  cheese  $10;  sugar  §10;  pot  or 
pearl  ash  §10;  domestic  wine  §10;  cider  §10;  im- 
plements of  husbandry  $35;  household  manufac- 
tures §161.     The  bill  may  be  seeh  at  the  office 


Poivelton,  near  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society  will  hohl  their  Exhibition,  on 
the  19th,  20th,  and  "21st,  inst.  on  the  New  York  road, 
about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia;  and  in  behalf  of 
my  associates  to  assure  you,  that  we  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  receiving  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 
I  am  sir,  your  obdt,  servt. 

John  Hare  Powel, 
Correspond'g  Sfc't/  Penn.  Jlgric.  Soc'ly 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
Correspmid'g  Sec''y  Md.  Jlgric.  SocHy. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  three 
state  warehouses,  during  the  last  week — 549  hhds. 


"Herodotus  says,  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  which 
invaded  Greece,  there  were  "chariots  of  war  drawn  by 
mild  asses."  M.  Larcher,  a  celebrated  commentator  ren- 
ders them  zehres  in  his  French  translation,  which  he  sup- 
ports from  Oppian,  lib  3.  v.  183.  But  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  zebra  is  of  a  species  entirely  distinct  from 
the  ass;  and  BufTon  asserts,  that  none  were  ever  disco- 
vered out  of  Africa;  and  there  only  in  the  southern  he- 
misphere. It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  those 
alluded  to,  wer»  the  hemionus,  which  are  described  as 
much  larger  than  the  toild  ass,  and  nearer  the  size  and 
form  of  the  zebra. — See  Beloe's  Herodotus,  Poljmnia, 
chap.  86. 

t  Mr.  Pitt,  in  an  able  "Essay  on  the  Consumption  of 
Corn,"  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1806, 
estimates  that  each  (iierii»/i(  horse  employed  on  roads, 
canals,  and  mines,  in  pleasure  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  carts  in  cities,  consume  the  average  product 
oi  four  acres  for  oats  and  beans,  and  three  acres  for  hay 
It  is  stated  in  the  same  essay,  that  "the  aggregate  of  oats 
imported  into  England  (only)  for  twenty  jears  ending  in 
n9T,  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  8,655,0-16 
quarters" — upwards  of  sixty-nine  millions  of  bitshels! — See 
"communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  5. 
JThis  estimate,  (3"5  dollars,)  is  the  maximum  of  ex 


STRAW  CUTTERS  AND  DAVIS'  PLOUGHS. 

The  subscriber  continues  the  manufacturing  of  his 
Cylindric  Straw  Cutters,  at  No.  36,  Pratt-street.  Those 
desirous  of  obtaining  them  this  fall  would  do  well 
bj  sending  in  their  orders  as  early  as  convenient.  He 
also  keeps  the  various  sizes  of  Davis'  Ploughs  on  hand, 
for  sale,  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  best 
manner.  These  Ploughs  having  thus  far  met  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  purchasers,  he  flatters  him- 
self with  a  still  increased  demand  for  them;  every  pos- 
sible exertion  will  be  made  to  procure  the  best  metal 
for  the  shares.  He  has  sold  a  single  share  for  fifty 
cents,  that  has  broken  twenty  acres  of  ground  \vithout 
any  other  expense  to  the  plough. 

Also  on  hand,  a  quantity  of  Brown's  Vertical  Spin- 
ners, for  spinning  wool,  by  which  one  woman  may  do 
three  times  the  work  that  may  be  done  on  a  common 
wheel  All  communications  by  mail  (post  paid,)  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTiMAN. 

N.  B. — A  quantity  of  Plough  Timber  wanted  imme- 
diately, to  pay  a  part  cash,  and  a  part  in  implements,  &c. 

Oclober  1  J.  J.  S.  E. 
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BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime,  bbl. 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  .      lb 
COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &,c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,Herrings,Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red, 

Buckwheat 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 
Beana,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  .     ton 

HOGS'  LARD, lb 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  W.  India,      gal 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried,  bbl 

NAILS,  6a-20d lb 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar,    bbl 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  .    gal. 

Linseed, 
POUh    Baltimore  Mess,    bbl 

do.         Prime,  .   .  . 
PLASTER,  cargo  price,     ton. 

POTATOES, bush 

RICE,  fresh, c.lb 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White,    lb 

do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   .     gal. 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  Istpr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White,  c.lb 
do.       Brown, 
Lcuisiana,   .... 

Loaf, lb. 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  . 
Ginger,  Ground, 
Nutmegs,.    .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes bush 

Ground  Alum, 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  ....     ewt, 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P.    gal. 

do.        Sicily, . 

Lisbon 

Claret, doz 

Port,  first  quality,   .  .     gal 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd    lb 
do.        crossed,  .  . 
Common,  Country,    . 
Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 
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AeB-ZCVXiTURB. 


LIME-KILNS. 
Dear  Sib, 

In  a  communication  which  I  made  you  some 
months  apco,  and  in  a  conversation  which  I  hitely 
had  with  you  on  the  subject  of  hrae-kihis,  I  called 
your  attention  to  a  kiln  constructed  by  Mr.  Peter 
Lossing,  of  New  York,  as  possessins;,  in  my  opin- 
ion, very  superior  advantages.  By  his  mode  of  cal- 
cining limestone,  the  saving  of  time  and  of  wood,  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  half,  as  I  stated  to  you  in 
a  former  communication. 

In  the  arts,  there  is  scarcely  any  substance  of 
greater  utility  than  lime:  as  an  ingredient  in  raor 
tar,  stucco,  plaster,  &c.;  and  in  agriculture,  as  a 
manure,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  and  of  the  most 
extensive  utility.  Any  plan,  therefore,  that  can  be 
devi.sed  to  cheapen  the  article,  must  be  of  publick 
utility.  Believing  that  kilns  constructed  on  Mr. 
Lossing's  plan  will  have  that  ett'ect,  I  have  put  ffly- 
self  to  some  little  trouble  to  procure  from  the  pa- 
tent office,  a  certified  copy  of  the  specification  and 
drawing,  which  I  now  send  you  for  publication  in 
your  useful  paper. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

W.  NOLAND. 

SPECIFICATION. 

The  foundation  of  the  kiln  being  laid,  either  ellip- 
tical or  circular,  leaving  an  opening  in  front  of 
about  two  feet  wide  and  about  ten  inches  high,  to 
answer  as  a  mouth  for  the  admissix)n  of  air  to  the 
furnace,  or  oven  to  the  kiln;  from  this  mouth  twq 
flues,  or  ash-holes,  ought  to  extend  as  far  back  as 
the  fire  is  to  reach,  beginning  at  the  aforesaid  mouth 
and  running  at  suitable  angles,  so  as  to  intersect 
the  floor  of  the  oven,  or  furnace,  about  equally;  or 
in  a  small  kiln,  a  smaller  mouth,  and  a  single  flue, 
or  ash-hole,  extending  back,  will  answer.  A  larger 
kiln,  ou  the  same  principle,  requires  two  flues,  or 
ash-holes,  or  more  than  two,  to  open  into  the  .same 
mouth,  or  at  different  mouths,  in  any  part  of  th'?; 
kiln,  extending  in  angular,  parallel,  or  any  other 
direction.  N 

These  flues,  ash-holes,  or  passages  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  should  be  about  fen  inches  wide,  and  as 
many  deep  will  answer;  and  may  either  be  sunk 
into,  or  raised  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  kiln; 
though  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  them  just 
raised  so  that  the  hearth  or  floor  (on  which  the  fire 
is  to  be  kindled,)  when  finished,  is  about  sixteen 
inches  high;  to  be  built  of  either  brick  or  stone. 
Over  these  flues,  or  ash-holes,  should  be  placed 
grates  of  iron,  narrow  stones  that  will  bear  'he  tire, 
or  even  good  lime-stone  will  answer.  If  cf  stone, 
they  ought  to  be  five  or  six  inches  thick.  When 
these  flues,  or  ash  holes,  are  fmished,  tie  spaces 
between  them  and  the  sides  of  the  kill,  maybe 
filled  up  with  stone,  earth,  or  any  otler  matter 
suitable  therefor,  so  as  to  bring  the  whfle  floor,  or 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  bevel  with  the  grating. 

When  iron  is  used  for  grates,  it  maybe  right  af- 
ter two  or  three  grates  are  placed,  to  tovcr  a  space 
of  about  a  foot  with  stone;  and  thui,  alternately, 
grates  and  covered  places,  the  whole  length  of  the 
■  flue,  ash  hole,  or  air  passage,  so  af  to  prevent  too 
great  an  admission  of  air. 

A  large  strong  stone,  or  other  iroper  material, 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  kill,  over  the  mouth 
above  contemplated,  so  that  its  surface  be  about 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ^rate;  which  stone 
serves  as  a  bottom  to  the  passage  for  the  admission 
of  wood,  which  passage  should  be  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  receive  the  wood— and  so  constructed, 
that  by  a  door  of  iron,  or  othrf  metal,  it  may  be  shut 
perfectly  close,  from  time  to.ime,  when  a  sufficiency 
of  wood  is  thrown  in.  VVI<;n  the  fire  is  kimjled,  the 
door  being  shut, the  flue  orflues  at  the  bottom  should 
be  open,  to  admit  the  air  through  the  grating  under 
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the  fire.  The  flues  may  be  cleaned,  occasionally, 
from  the  ashes  or  coals,  if  it  should  be  requisite,  Ijy 
an  iron  hoe,  or  small  iron  rake,  provided  lor  the 
purpose.  Kilns,  built  in  the  usual  form,  may  be 
easily  altered,  so  as  to  possess  the  principles  men- 
tioned in  the  specification. 

The  advantages  proposed  from  this  improvement, 
lare  the  saving  of  at  least  one  half  the  expense,  in 
I  the  quantity  of  fuel;  performing  the  operation  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  in  the  common  way;  and 
jtlie  advantage  also  of  being  able  to  keep  the  fire 
continually  acting  upon  the  materials  with  its  full 
force;  which  is  difficult  to  be  done  in  the  usual 
I  mode,  as  it  is  necessary  often  to  sufTer  the  common 
I  kilns  to  cool,  in  order  to  clear  them — which  can  be 
done  at  pleasure  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  this  spe- 
Icification,  without  impeding  the  process. 
I  The  principle  on  which  this  foregoing  specifica- 
jtion  is  made,  contemplates  siraihir  flues,  or  ash- 
I  holes,  under  the  arches  of  brick  kilns,  with  suitable 
I  gratings,  at  proper  distances.  The  fires  may  be 
regulated,  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator,  by  clos 
ing  the  mouth  with  plates  of  iron,  or  otherwise. 

N.  B.  The  gratings  should  be  one  inch  and  an 
half  apart,  and  when  the  limestone,  by  heating,  js 
very  subject  to  cracking  and  flying  above  the  fire, 
they  should  be  one  inch  wider,  to  allow  lor  clogging 
the  grates  with  the  scales  of  stone  that  fall  down. 

PETER  LOSSING. 
James  D.  LoNGE,    ?  Witnesses. 

i^OLOMON  LoSSING,  5 


Front  view  nf  the  Kiln. 
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A.  The  door,  or  passage  to  receive  the  wood. 

B.  The  mouth,  or  air-passage,  for  the  flues. 


Ground  Plan. 


A.  The  floor,  or  hearth,  of  the  oven  or  furnace. 

B.  The  flues,  or  air-passages,  under  the  grating. 

C.  The  strong  flat  stone  above  the  mouth  of  the 
flue. 

D.  The  arch,  oven,  or  furnace,  built  of  limestone, 
for  calcination. 

E.  The  wings,  forming  the  front  of  the  kiln. 

The  transverse  dinmrler  nf  Ihe  ground  plun  within  the 
kiln  is  calculated  to  be  about  f2  feet. 


REPLY  TO  ftJESSRS.  HURLBERT  &  CO. 

Devon  Cattle — g:ood  qualities  disputed. 

East  If'tndsor,  Conn.,  October  4,  f825. 
To  John  S.  Skinneh,  Esq. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  American  Farmer,  two  com- 
munications upon  Devon  Catlle  and  Coke  Devoiis, 
from  Messrs.  Samuel  Hurlbert  &  Co.  In  the  first, 
they  say  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cows  are  superior 


for  quality  of  milk,  and  for  quantity  are  as  good  as 
any  breed  they  are  acquainted  with.  What  other 
breeds  of  cattle  they  are  acquainted  with.  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  do  know,  that  the  cows  in  this  town, 
universally  show  finer  milking  quahties  than  any 
Devons  I  have  ever  seen;  and  I  have  seen  all  the 
best  stock  the  Messrs.  Hurlborls  possess,  at  their 
farm,  and  at  the  Hartford  and  Litchfield  cattle 
shows. 

Tlieir  full  blood  cow  does  not  appear  to  be  a  de- 
cent milker;  and  from  the  appearance  of  their  half 
j  bloods,  I  should  not  think  there  was  one  amongst 
them.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  descendants 
of  Holkham,  ai,  J  what  I  have  been  told  by  good 
Judges  who  are  acquainted  with  the  stock,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  if  a  good  milker  is  produced  from 
them,  she  must  take  her  milking  qualities  from 
what  is  cafled  our  native  stock. 

In  the  2d  communication,  they  give  the  same 
account  they  gave  you  in  the  first  about  steers;  and 
add,  how  much  more  red  cattle  have  always  been 
considered  worth  than  any  other  colour.  The  co- 
lour, fine  mahogany  red,  is  the  only  property  the 
Devons  possess  to  attract  the  attention  of  anybody; 
and  our  best  judges  are  not  so  much  attracted  with 
that  alone,  as  some  of  the  lookers-on  at  our  cattle 
shows  are,  who  may  wish  to  write  and  publish  some- 
thing to  please  a  customer.  The  purchasers  of 
stock  on  Connecticut  river  do  not  pay  any  thing  for 
colour;  it  is  fine  points  they  pay  for. 

They  next  notice  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Wolcott  to 
Mr.  Powel,  and  say  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
him;  that  he  never  in  his  travels  called  to  see  their 
stock,  &c.  &e.  Mr.  Elihu  Wolcott  is  a  practical 
farmer,  and  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wolcott,  and  has 
had  as  good  an  opportunity  as  the  Messrs.  Hurlberts 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  fine  stock.  Mr. 
Samuel  VVolcott.  of  this  town,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  breeders  of  cattle  we  have  ever  had  on 
Connecticut  river.  He  used  a  bull  that  was  import- 
ed from  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  from 
which  he  and  Mr.  Epa.  Bissell  bred  one  year  four- 
teen steers,  whiih  vv°re  fed  upon  meal  one  winter 
only,  and  at  four  years  old  they  were  sold  in  New 
York,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Mr.  Wolcott  had  another  bull,  sired  by  an  import*- 
ed  bull,  from  which  he  bred  many  valuable  ani- 
mals, and  a  descendant  of  that  bull  was  the  famous 
Connecticut  ox. 

Mr.  E.  Bissell  bred  and  fatted  a  pair  of  oxen, 
which -were  sold  and  killed  in  Philadelphia  in  1811; 
they  were  descendants  from  Mr.  Wolcott's  bull, 
and  were  there  pronounced  by  the  best  judges,  the 
best  pair  of  oxen  ever  in  their  market.  The  parti- 
cular breed  of  the  bulls  is  not  recollected;  but  the 
steers  from  them  were  generally  spotted,  and  had 
.small  fine  horns.  The  Messrs.  Hurlberts  also  men- 
tioned our  cattle  show  at  Hartford,  and  say  there 
were  exhibited  from  Farmington,  a  number  of  half 
blood  Devons,  sired  by  Holkham,  which  were  much 
admired,  and  in  competition  with  every  other  breed, 
short  horns  not  excepted,  took  every  premium. — 
The  records  of  our  society,  will  show  the  gentle- 
men they  were  mistaken,  ^vhen  they  made  the  as- 
sertion for  one  half  blood,  of  Denton's  stock,  and 
I  believe  the  only  one  exhibited  did  take  a  premi- 
um, and  many  premiums  were  also  awarded  for 
native  stock. 

They  also  introduce  a  paragraph  from  the  Con- 
necticut Mirror,  on  the  Devonshire  breed  of  cattle, 
which  is  not  printed  in  the  American  Farmer  as  it 
appeared  in  the  iMirror.  As  it  was  printed  in  the 
Mirror,  it  was  noticed  by  many,  and  why  it  ap- 
peared at  that  time,  (a  week  after  the  official  ac- 
count of  the  show  was  published.)  was  well  under- 
stood; for  on  the  same  page  of  the  same  paper  was 
an  advertisement  of  Devon  cattle  for  sale. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  friend. 
And  obed't  serv't, 

HENRY  WATSON. 
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ANSWER  TO  CERTAIN  INQUIRIES  ABOUT 
COTTON. 

Questmi  Ut.  What  quantity  nett   of  Sea-island 
eotton  is  yielded  per  100  lbs.  in  the  seed? 

q"suJ.  It  depends  much  on  the  season  and  the 
product  per  acre :  from  30  to  3S  lbs. 

O  -^d    How  much  per  acre  docs  if  produce? 

A  From  75  lbs.  of  clean  merchanlable  cotton  to 
050  lbs  —in  some  few  instances  more. 
"   Q  3</.  At  what  distance  is  it  planted,  and  is  more 
than  one  tree  left  in  eacli  hole?  . 

A  The  common  practice  with  us  to  s?uard  against 
eold  weather,  too  much  moisture,  mi.)  worms,  is  to 
drill  Thin  out  at  each  working  untd  your  plants  are 
formin-,  you  can  then  discover  a  choice  in  them  : 
then  finally  thin  to  from  10  inches  to  18.  Much 
depends  on  strength  of  sod.  .     . 

q  ah.  Is  there  more  difficulty  m  ginning  this 
(Sea-island.)  than  the  other  kinds? 

Jl    It  is  much  easier  separated  (rom  the  seeil 

O  bth.  What  kind  of  gins  are  used,  and  could  a 
model  of  one  of  the  most  approved  kinds   be  ob- 

A  Foot-gins  are  commonly  used,  and  most  ap- 
proved of,  from  its  simplicity;  and  separating  witli- 
out  too  much  friction  the  seed  from  tiie  cotton.  A 
model  could  be  sent;  but  as  many  of  the  mechanics 
north  of  this  make  gins  for  us,  it  is  conhde,.  ly  be- 
lieved, without  much  difficulty,  one  could  be  ob- 
tained- if  not,  with  pleasure  I  will  furnish  a  drawing. 

If  the  answers  given  can,  or  will  in  the  smaUest 
degree,  gratify  the  gentleman,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
communicate  them  through  the  medium  ol  your 
rery  valuable  paper.  ^•■'-  ^•' 

A  Phmter  of  St.  Luke's  Parish,  S.  C. 

Septemier24,  1825. 


other  table  apples  might  be  mentioned  equally  good, 
except  that  of  the  pippin,  which  I  esteem  the  best 
table  apple  in  our  country,  but  they  require  rich 
land. 

SITUATION,  EXPOSURE  .VND  SOIL. 

Having  made  a  judicious  selection  of  apples, 
peaches,''cheiries,  pears,  plumbs  and  apricots,  for 
the  different  seasons,  and  purposes  wanted,  the  next 
consideration  is  to  make  choice  of  a  suitable  situa- 
tion for  the  orchard.  High,  dry  situations  are  best, 
being  le.'is  subject  to  frost  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  moisture;  and  if  circumstances  will  admit, 
place  it  northerly  from  the  buildings.  The  best  soil 
is  a  sandv  loam,  but  any  soil  may  be  improved  by 
artificial  means,  if  too  stitl',  add  sand,  manure,  or 
rich  earth  f n  m  the  wood:  by  the  use  of  sand,  or  clay, 
the  time  of  the  fruit  ripening  may  be  very  properly 
changed,  on  some  occasions,  to  suit  circumstances. 

METHOD    OF    PLANTING. 

AVhen  the  place  is  decided  on  for  planting,  lay  out 
the  holes  as  follows.  Twelve  f.et  from  the  fence; 
drive  stakes  A.rty  five  apart  in  the  first  row;  and  for 
the  second  row,  set  up  the  stakes  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  first,  beainning  from  thefencej 
thirty-four  and  a  half  feet,  which  will  place  each  tree ; 
in  the  second  row  opposite  the  centre,  between  the 
trees  in  the  first  row  thus: 


HORTlCUIiTURE. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT  TEEES 
The  best  time  having  now  arrived  for  planting 
fruit  trees,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  acce^itable  to 
many  of  our  young  farmers  to  have  the  benefit  ol 
occasional  attention  for  twenty  years,  in  planting, 
trimming  and  cultivating  them;  having  raised  an  or- 
chard durinK  that  time,  which  is  now  in  full  bearing; 
and  the  personal  attention  I  gave  the  same,  has  ena- 
bled me  to  make  my  observations  from  year  to  year, 
and  draw  the  following  conclusions 

BEST  VARIETIES. 

There  is  frequently  one  great  mistake  in  the  out 


Bv  this  method  of  planting  we  can  put  more  trees 
on  the  same  ground,  with  equal  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  The  above  distance  is  intended  for  apple  trees, 
peach  trees  might  be  ten  feet  nearer. 

Dig  the  holes  some  time  before  they  are  wanted, 
tliree  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep,  laying  the  vir- 
gin or  top  soil  in  one  heap,  and  the  clay  in  another. 
With  the  first,  plant  the  tree  about  its  usual  depth 
in  the  nursery,  spreading  the  roots  equally  and  ho- 
rizcntally  around,  first  cutting  the  tap  root,  and  trim-  j 
ming  the  bruised  ones;  and  as  the  earth  is  filling  m,. 
press  it  down  with  the  foot,  frequently  shaking  thej 
tree  upwards  to  settle  the  earth  equally  among  the, 
roots      And  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  tree, 
drive  in  a  stake,  (this  mav  be  the  stake  first  used  to 
range  the  holes,)  five  feet  long,  around  tlie  head  ot 
which  wrap  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  tie  therewith  the 
tree  to  it,  which  will  prevent  the  tree  from  becoming 
loose  with  winds,  and  preserve  it  from  many  acci- 
dents. 


TIME   OF  PLANTING   AND  AFTER  TP.E.4TMENT. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  planted  any  time  between  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  starting  of  the  buds  in  spring, 
A.icro  ...^>.^...v  ■-•-  f-p  -  T-    ,    .     .  ,,,.,„,■,_,,  provided  the  frost  will  permit,  but  the  fill  is  the  best 
set,  in  planting  orchards,  which  is  ^^at  0'  pUnfn  ^^^^^^  gets  settled  close  to  the  roots  dur- 

too  many  kinds  of  apples   peaches,  &c  as  there  are     "  6  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^j,  ^^       ^ 

endless  varieties  of  both;  but  there  are  but  few  kmds      .  '!  f.^^^'  ^^JVall  and  string,  which  will  enable  the 


of  either  which  are  very  superior.  If  cider  is  the  ob 
ject,  a  few  kinds  are  best;— as  in  picking  and  stor 
ing,  they  may  the  more  conveniently  be  kept  iepa- 
rate  which  is  recommended  by  all  good  cider  ma- 
kers': and  if  designed  fur  table  use,  they  are  also 
more  easily  stored  in  one  parcel  than  in  many.  The 
different  sections  of  the  country  have  their  favourite 


out  during  the  fall  and  spring,  which  will  enable  the 
tree  to  grow  right  off  with  the  first  growmg  weather, 
and  enable  it  to  stand  the  heat  and  drought  oi  the 
summer;  but  if  spring  planting  is  adopted  m  order 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  summer  drought,  throw 
a  few  shovels  lull  of  littery  manure,  or  rotten  chips 
from  the  wood  pile,  around  the  roots  of  each  tree' 


apples;-U:e^'i^i.;ia;.:t^c^brtheMaryland..s,|an^in-^ 

th^ black  red  streak  and  Robinson;  the  P'^""'^!^^^-  '^X^„;;;'7  '^;:,ith  the  following  composition:- 
nians,thegrayhouseandw,ne-sap;  the  Jerseymen,  bodies  onc^^^^^  ^^fe         i.^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

the  Harrison  apples  for  eiden  but  the  three  last  '^  .^  ,*°J^j^J'-';\,^',r„,,,,h  w^ter  as  will  make  it  of  suit- 
much  the  best  in  my  opinion,  as  they  hang  on  ""  '•  1  ^^^;,7;^  f;;^;;';^  ^  put  on  the  trees  with  a  brush; 
the  weather  is  cool  and  the  farmer  .s  at  l^'™^«/°,;^  'd%\  \Te  ,,",'  advance  in  size  add  a  little  lime  to 
attend  to  making  the  cider.     '1  hey  P^^^uce  a  cid  r  and  as  the  tr  c  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

with  good  body,  will  clarify  well,  and  if  hot  led  "' '  j  ^^  ^^ J^,,,  jodgn  ent  and  care  in  its  application; 
keep  through  our  hot  summers  for  several  years.  I'lme/t quires  jn   „  .    . 


For  table  use  and  cooking,  a  few  kinds  to  succeed 
each  other  through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  the 
larger  proportion  for  winter  keeping.  The  most  aji^ 
pro'Ved  kinds  for  the  fall,  are  the  runibo,  bellllower, 
English  red  streak,  and  maiden's  blush;  for  table 
during  winter,  the  Newtown  pippin  and  carthousc; 
for  spring,  the  grindstone  and  golden  russet.    Many 


and  in  order  that  the  trees  may  grow  and  thrive 
well,  the  ground  ought  to  be  kept  rich  by  constant 
or  frequent  cultivation,  and  occasional  manuring 
without  raising  crops  among  the  trees,  as  the  Iruit 
will  soon  be  a  sufficient  crop  if  well  managed. 

TRIMMING. 

4.S  the  trees  progress  in  growth  and  size,  the 


all  important  work  oi  trimming  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  or  else  much  of  the  nutriment  of  the 
trees  will  be  wasted   in  superfluous  wood,  which, 
though  neglected  at  first  must  finally  be  cut  away; 
leaving  large  wounds  v\hich  sometimes  kill  the  tree. 
In  order  to  preserve  all  the  nutriment  possible  to  go 
into  the  bearing  branches,  a  regular  plan  must  be 
adopted  in  forming  the  head  of  the  tree,  something 
Uke  the  following;  let  three  limbs  branch  out  from 
the  main   stem  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  at  a  suitable  height  to  plou;;h  under,  (unless  for 
spade  culture,  then  the  lower  the  better)  and  then 
let  the  main  stem  grow  about  two  feet  highei,  from 
near  the  fop  of  which  train  three  more  limbs  so  as 
to  be  above  the  vacancy  of  the  lower  limbs,  v^hich 
will  give  six  to  form  the  head  of  the  tree,  from  each 
of  which  encourage  side  branches,  sufficient  only  to 
till  the  probable  space  when  the  free  is  'JO  years  old; 
to  do  which  they  will  be  very  thin  for  the  first  7  or 
10  years.     At  the  same  time  take  care  to  cut  away 
all  under  and  upper  shoots,  forming  each  limb  into 
a  kind  of  fan,  which  will  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 
equally,  and  ripen  the  fruit  well.     When  the  main 
limbs  grow  long  and  slender,  shorten  them,  and  the 
wood  will  become    strong  and  vigorous,  and   the 
fruit,  in  consequence,  will  grow  much  larger.    Much 
nutriment  is  lost,  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  retard- 
ed by  neglecting  to  rub  off  the  young  sprouts  about 
the  first  of  June,  when  tender,  and  before  they  have 
exhausted  the  tree  much,  and  the  wound  would  im 
mediately  heal  ever. 

PEACH  TREES — HOW  TO  MANAGE. 

The  above  treatment  will  suit  either  apples  or 
peaches;  but  to  raise  good  peach  fruit  at  this  time, 
requires  much  more  care  and  aticntion,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  worm  and  yellows.     The  latter  may 
be  prevented  by  rich  mellow  ground,  and  the  for- 
mer by  care  and  attention:  the  norm  which  attacks 
jthe  tender  bark  of  the  peach  tree,  at  or  near  the 
!  surface  of  the  ground,  is  the  most  formidable  ene- 
imy  we  have   to  contend  with;   and    by  adopting 
1  means  to  prevent  the  fly  in  the  summer  season  from 
1  depositing  their  eggs  on   the  peach  tr(e,  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which,  when  batched  inta 
worms,  descend  a  little  below  the   surface  of  the 
ground,  until  they  reach  the   tender  hark  of  the 
roots  of  the  tree  on  which  they  feed,  and  in  time 
entirely  destroy  the  same.     Many  ways  and  means 
have   been    lately  recommended    to  prevent  their 
effects;  such  as  plaistering  around  the   roofs  with 
lime  mortar,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  binding 
a  piece  of  pitched  or  tarred  canvass  tight  around 
the  tree,  near  the   ground,  and  covering  the  lower 
edge  vtith  earth;  both  which  will  prevent  the  fly 
from  lajing  their  eggs  in  a  situation  where,  whea 
hatched,  they  can  obtain  nourishment,  and  conse- 
quently ^)erish.     But  both  these  are  temporary;  the 
first  will  uack  and  give  way  with  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  host;  and  the  latter  will  soon  decay;  and 
both    will  require   frequent  renewment,  which,  if 
carefully  attended  to,  would  answer  well,  and  the 
best  of  any  thing  yet  recommended.     We  frequent- 
ly find  trees  if  a  year  old  with  the  worms  in  them; 
and  I  have  tlpught  it  high  time  to  commence  our 
care  at  the  titae  of  planting,  and  by  adopting  some 
plan  which  would  last  for  years,  without  requiring 
the  farmer's  attention  twice  a  year;  which  often  is 
very  inccnveni*nt  to  him,  and   much  oftener  ne- 
glected, and  the  trees  die.    The  plan  I  have  thought 
of,  and  shall  withvonfidence  adopt,  in  a  peach  orch- 
ard which  I  intetd  planting  this  fall,  is,  to  make 
rough  boxes,  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  clear  and 
twelve  inches  long, \nd  open  at  each  end:  on  plant- 
ing the  trees,  I  propose  planting  one  of  these  boxes 
round  each  tree,  the  Dwer  end  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  about  three  indies;  I  will  then  fill  up  the 
box   with  sand,  which  vill  be  about  nine  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  will  remain 
in  a  dry  state;  and  of  covse  will  not  render  th* 
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bark  of  the  tree  tender,  and  pervious  to  young 
worms,  but  rough  and  liard  for  some  inches  down 
the  box;  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  render  their  at- 
tacks unavailing-,  and  leave  the  tree  to  llourisli  as 
in  former  times,  without  any  further  attention. — 
These  boxes  would  require  but  Uiree  cents  worth  of 
boards,  and  may  he  cut  and  nailed  together  by  any 
farmer;  and  tlicn  liis  care  is  finished  at  plarjtina;  tlie 
trees,  which  would  otherwise  he  netjlccted  by  the 
most  careful  farmer,  engaged,  as  he  is,  with  his 
many  and  various  cares  through  the  yeair. 

Having  nourishing  trees,  we  may  leel  encouraged 
to  extend  our  care  still  further,  to  obtain  fine  fruit. 
Large,  rich  and  high  llavoured  fruit  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, without  having  the  fruit  tliin  enough  on  the 
branches  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  receiving  the 
*ra\s  of  the  sun,  and  the  requisite  nourishment  from 
the  roots:  to  accomplish  this,  each  bearing  limb  must 
be  examined  and  divested  of  all  superlluous  twigs, 
which  will  in  a  great  measure  remove  the  necessi- 
ty of  thinning  the  fruit  on  the  limbs;  yet  if  fruit 
of  the  _/()ic^(  quality  is  expected,  the  peaches  must 
be  thinned  on  the  branches,  from  4  to  6  inches. 
When  the  fruit  has  grown  to  the  size  of  a  plum, 
the  ground  under  the  trees  mujt  be  ploughed  once 
in  three  years  deep,  and  ploughed  at  least  three  or 
four  times  each  summer  By  this  kind  of  care,  all 
kinds  of  fruit  can  be  improved  to  a  state  beyond 
any  calculation,  and  the  fruit  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  weakest  stomachs;  which,  when  left  to  na- 
ture, are  often  so  indigestible  as  only  to  be  ht  for 
hogs.  We  have  the  finest  soil  and  climate,  per- 
haps, in  the  world,  for  raising  those  choice  and 
delicate  fruits,  and  which  (vill  come  into  full  bear- 
ing in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  above  attention. 
What  can  add  more  to  the  sweets  of  country  liiie, 
than  a  fine  succession  of  good  fruits  the  year  round? 
After  a  little  care  and  atttntion,  they  seem  to  come 
without  eilhiT  labour  or  toil,  and  seem  like  some- 
thing found;  and  no  foreign  fruit  can  be  compared 
to  those  we  may  raise  and  take  fresh  from  the  tree 
or  vine.  Many  people  of  great  weallh  know  no 
thing  of  enjoyment,  for  want  of  good  home-made 
fruits.  Take  away  their  bre  d,  meat  and  brandy, 
and  their  comforts  are  gone.  Instead  of  having  llie 
wholesome  addition  in  spring,  of  good  large  straw 
berries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  cherries;  and 
summer  and  fall,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  apples, 
grapes  and  nuls — their  large  crops  of  grain,  tobac- 
co, and  even  gold  itself,  falls  far  short  of  im|)arting 
that  pleasure  which  those  choice  fruits  furnish. 
ROBERT  .SINCLAIR. 
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The  average  freights  paid  in  Pittsburg  in  1.SI5- 
16-17  and  18,  were  #1,000,000  per  annum.  In 
1822,  they  fell  to  $700,000,  the  rates  being  murli 
reduced.  fSte  note  C  J  The  transportation  of  late 
has  greatly  increased;  and,  from  llie  very  best  in- 
formation, we  are  warranted  in  st:,tiiig  that  at 
present  the  freights  amount  to  $l,fiOO,000.  And  in 
the  event  of  the  <-onipletion  of  the  communicilion. 
the  chief  part  of  the  goods  which  would  otherwisi- 
take  the  route  to  Wheeling,  would  pass  on  thi 
canal.  The  freightage  from  tlic  west  would  be  in 
creased  fjur  or  five  fold;  as  die  chief  part  of  th' 
cotton  of  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama — the  heinp 
and  tobacco  of  Kentucky — and  the  potash,  tlie  flour. 
the  corn,  of  the  north-west  ol'  Pi-nnsylvania  and 
the  eastern  and  southern  .sections  of  Ohio  iuid  Ken- 
lucky,  would  take  this  direction.  The  tonnage  ol 
the  produce  transported  on  the  Champlain  and'kri.- 
C.nals.  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  th.- 
merohandisa  passing  westward  towards  Utica  and 


Buffalo.     The  sales  of  merchandise  would  increase 
proportionably. 

While  we  cheerfully  a<lmit,  and  rejoice  at  the 
manifold  and  important  advantages  ivhich  our  sis- 
ter slate.  New  York,  will  deservedly  reap  for  ages, 
from  the  liberality  and  perseverance  which  enabled 
her  to  complete  her  magnificent  canals,  we  deem  it 
but  right  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  we  ground 
our  belief,  that  our  Pennsylvania  canal  will  be  much 
more  productive. 

The  Erie  canal  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  productions  of  the  forest  and  of  agriculture. 
The  amount  of  gypsum,  clay,  iron  castings,  marble, 
l)urr  and  grindstones,  which  passed  on  it  eastvvard- 
ly  last  year,  was  only  9438  tons.  The  residue  of 
tlie  freights  in  that  direction,  viz.  119,014  tons. 
Were  (as  we  have  stated,)  chiefly  the  productions  of 
agriculture  and  the  forest.  In  these  productions 
we  are  equally  blest  with  New  York;  and  in  addi- 
tion, we  may  count  largely  on  our  coal  and  iron, 
(vhich,  wherever  they  are  found  near  to  canals, 
attord  them  their  chief  support.  In  these  we  abound 
to  an  extent  not  exceeded  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  The  tolls  on  them  alone  would  proba- 
bly be  sutficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 

vested.  Of  the  former,  none  we  believe  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  New  York — and  the  supjdies  of 
the  latter  appear  to  be  limited,  compared  with  the 
superabundant  quantities  .scattered  through  our 
state.  The  tolls  on  those  articles  will  probably  be 
double  those  on  agricultural  productions.  In  other 
mineral  treasures  we  are  highly  blest.  Salt,  to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  quantity  produced  in  New  York, 
we  have  the  capacity  of  furnishing.  It  is  to  be 
Ibund  almost  evt  ry  where  near  the  western  waters 
of  the  state.  There  is,  moreover,  a  much  greater 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  western  states 
iikely  to  avail  themselves  of  our  canal  than  of  the 
Erie  canal.  'See  note  D.)  And  we  shall  derive 
V  ry  important  advantages  from  the  circumstance, 
thi-t  the  navigation  of  lake  Firie  is  generally,  if  not 
always  open  at  Erie  Harbour,  three  weeks  earlier 
in  spring,  and  as  much  later  in  autumn,  than  at 
Buflalo  or  Black  Rock.  (See  note  E.)  These  are 
the  periods  when  it  is  idl-important  to  the  country 
merchants  to  procure  their  supplies  for  the  two 
great  seasons  of  trade.  Again:  Philadelphia  is 
about  111  miles  nearer  to  Erie  Harbour  than  New 
York.  (See  note  F.)  That  harbour,  when  the  im- 
provements are  coinpleted,  which  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful progress,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
appropriations  are  made  by  the  general  government 
and  that  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  beyond  all  com 
parison  the  best  and  safest  on  the  lake.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  it  will  then  be  the  only  safe  harbour 
on  that  iulaud  sea. 

Statements  have  been  made  of  the  dividends  on 
canal  stocks  in  Great  Britain,  to  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  canals,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
so  lucrative  as  is  generally  assumed.  The  whole 
number  of  canals  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
those  below  five  miles  in  length,  is  lOi,  of  which 
60  are  summed  up  together, on  which  the  dividends 
ire  stated  to  average  53  per  cent  This  is  by  no 
means  a  correct  procedure.  While  many  of  those 
canals  are  highly  profitable,  in  consequence  of  a 
proper  location;  several,  on  the  contrary,  are  whol- 
ly unprofitable,  having  been  constructed  in  a  most 
prodigal  manner;  some  located  in  situations  where 
llie  tratfic  did  not  require  them — and  some  so  des- 
titute of  ailequate  su|)plies  of  water,  as  to  be  little 
iieller  than  dry  ditches.  It  must  be  obvious,  there- 
lore,  that  such  an  amalgamation  aflbrds  no  correct 
criterion  of  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  canals. 
Even  with  this  very  great  disadvantage,  however, 
the  average  dividend,  as  above  stated,  is  an  ade- 
quate one,  and  far  above  the  actual  interest  of 
■iioney  in  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  a  point  univer 
sally  conceded,  that  mu.  h  of  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  has  arisen  from  the  facilities  of  inter- 


course afforded  by  li.  r  canals.  In  lact,  it  may  be 
assumed  as  a  maxim,  to  which  there  is  scarce!)  an 
exception  in  the  world,  that  every  canal,  judicious- 
ly located — honestly  constructed,  and  where  there 
is  a  siillicient  supply  of  water  and  abundant  traffic, 
yields  as  handsome  a  dividend  as  could  be  reasona- 
bly desired,  and  as  almost  any  other  investment 
whatever,  and  indeed  far  b'-yond  most  others. — 
There  are  fifteen  canals  in  Great  Britain,  of  which 
a  single  share  in  each  cost  1.525/. — whereas  the 
prices  in  June.  1825,  were  l.S,823/.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  dividends  was  575  /. — equal  to  37  per 
cent.  (See  note  H.)  The  failure  of  fifty  or  five 
hundred  canals  injudiciously  located,  or  too  expen- 
sively constructed,  could  not  outweigh  the  com- 
plete success  of  these  fifteen,  which  were  justified 
liy  local  circumstances.* 


•The  Regent's  Canal,  of  eight  miles,  cost  "00,000/. 
[•53,130,000.]  The  Thames  and  Severn,  most  injudi- 
ciously located,  and  wholly  unnecessary,  cost  2S5,000  I. 
[^l,in,SOO.]  The  former  appears  to  make  no  divi- 
dend. The  shares  of  tlie  latter  were  100  /.  and  are  now 
only  30  i.  Can  any  inference  be  drawn  against  canals 
■.generally  from  the  result  of  the  folly  displayed  in  these 
and  similar  undertakings?  The  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
with  its  branches,  is  only  147  miles,  and  cost  i,000,000(. 
($9,000,000.]  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  expense, 
above  $61,000  per  mile,  it  is  so  very  profitable,  in  con-, 
sequence  of  its  being  judiciously  located,  that  the 
shares  arc  at  an  advance  of  above  200  per  cent.  In 
the  European  Magazine,  of  .June  last,  they  are  quoted 
at  338  ;  per  share.  The  main  canal  has  one  hundred 
and  one  locks,  being  more  than  one  for  every  mile. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock, 
or  the  remuneration  for  the  capital  invested,  which, 
with  private  individuals,  might  very  properly  be  regard- 
ed as  a  paramount  object,  sinks  into  insicnificance, 
when  compared  w  ith  the  vast  increase  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  such  works  produce.  It  may  be  aver- 
red, without  danger  of  error,  that  had  the  New  Vork 
canals  co«t  $jn,000,000  instead  of  ^10,000,000,  it  would 
have  been  as  pruden'  an  investment  of  capital  as  1  as 
ever  been  made  in  this  country  since  the  days  ol  Co- 
liuubns.  Indeed,  had  the  whole  amount  been  raised  by 
taxes,  provided  they  were  judiciously  imposed,  the  in- 
vestment  would  be  warranted  For  every  dollar  M>e 
citizen  pays,  tlicy  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  vear* 
be  reimbursed  ten. 

Our  two  wars  fully  displayed  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces of  the  want  of  canal  communication.  Judge  Peters, 
who,  during  the  revolution,  acted  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, has  recently  stated,  tlmt — 

".At  one  timr,  when  the  main  army  subsisted,  during 
ten  or  twelve  diiys,  on  ludvin  corn  alone,  there  was  a 
siilbcieiit  qiiaiility  of  provisions,  bidh  meat  and  fl.iur, 
not  only  to  prevent  want,  but  to  afford  picntv  and  every 
comfort.  Th-y  could  not,  with  unremitting  elTorts, 
transport  the  supplies  from  distant  magazines  where 
Ihc-y  were  collerti'd.  This,"  he  adds,  "is  nut  a  solita- 
ry instance;  for  have  known  it  occur  in  many  others. 
I  have  known  brigades  of  wagons,  sent  to  distant  maga- 
zines, so  long  rklayed,  by  impracticable  roads,  impassa- 
ble streams,  and  other  iniuedimonts,  thai  the  attendants 
and  the  horses  consumed  the  greater  part  of  full  lad- 
ings, before  tbcy  could  reach  our  camp." 

the  transportation  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  from 
Freiichtonn  to  Newcastle,  IS  miles,  during  the  late 
var,  cost  jt551 — and,  in  the  wretched  state  of  the 
roads, probably  required  til'tcen  or  twenty  days;  where- 
as it  would  not  have  cost  more  than  SI 00,  and  required 
cml)  one  or  two  days,  had  there  been  a  canal  in  that 
quarter.  Delays  such  as  these  might  produce  losses 
equal  to  the  ex|iense  of  a  canal  and  even  endanger 
the  safety  of  a  «tate.  The  extra  expense  of  transpor- 
tation during  the  l.ate  war,  through  the  want  of  canal 
communication,  would  have  cut  canals  from  Boston 
Bay  to  South  ('arolina.  The  transportation  of  cannon 
which  cost  $10  I  at  the  foundery,  amounted  to  3  and 
$4000.  Pork  has  cost  government  $U0  per  bbl.  The 
transportation  of  Hour  has  cost,  in  some  instances,  40 
or  50  dollars  per  barrel.  Mr.  Benton,  member  of  the 
United  Slates' senate,  from  Missouri,  stated  on  the  i'4lh 
of  February  Inst,  that  "sixteen  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  expended  during  the  late  war,  on  transportation 
over  roads  so  abominable  as  to  make  the  cannon  balls 
cost  a  dollai'  a  pound." 
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'•Let  us  contemplate  tlie  immediate  efFects  of  (he 
execution  of  this  work.  Throughout  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  cur  commonwealth,"  uhcrever  the  course 
of  the  canal  may  be  located,  many  "millioiis  cif  dol- 
lars will  be  expended.     While  the  work  is  in  pro 


lation  of  this  state  in  18-20,  was  only  55.-211,  andj 
yet  she  boldly  undertakes  two  canals  at  the  samel 
time,  about  one  third  of  the  extent  of  the  canal| 
necessary  for  a  communication  between  Philadel-| 
phia  and   Pittsburij; — a  canal  which  many  of  our 


gress,  and  until  it  shall  be  completed,  the  farmer  i  citizens  rejircsent  as  too  arduous  an  undertaking!! 
residing  within  fitty  miles  of  any  part  of  its  route,!  The  state  of  Ohio,  just  emerging  from  the  niultifa- 
will  find  a  market  for  the  produce  of  his  farm  and  rious  distresses  and  embarrassments  of  a  depreci- 
profitable  employment  for  his  oxen  and  his  horses  j  ated  paper  currency,  stop  laws,  &c.  &c.  has,  with  a 
More  than  six  thousand  persons  will  be  enKaged  in  I  most  laudable  zeal  and  energy,  already  commenced 
excavating  the  earth— in  making  locks — in  build-  two  canals;  one  of  about  320  miles,  to  connect  lake 
ing  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  in  removing  ob-;  Erie  and  the  river  Ohio;  the  other,  about  60  miles, 
structions  from  and  improving  the  beds  of  the  ri-  to  open  a  communication  between  Cincinnati  and 
vers.  Mechanics  of  all  descriptions  will  be  enriched  Dayton.  These  magnificent  enterprises  she  has 
by  the  large  sums  of  money  which  will  be  distri-  ]  wisely  undertaken  at  the  expense  and  for  the  ad- 
buted  amon»  them  for  the  various  operations  they  i  vantage  of  the  state.  We  hope  that  these  exam- 
will  he  called  upon  to  perform.  Unlike  the  expen-  pies,  particularly  the  illustrious  one  of  Ohio,  will 
dilures  for  war.  or  Ihe  investment  of  capital  in  ad-,  stimulate  this  powerful  state  to  make  adequate  ex- 
ventures  to  distant  countries,  for  the  purchase  of  ertions,  so  as  not  to  be  distanced  by  her  younger 
the  manufactures  of  foreign  hands;  the  expend!-' sisters.  In  1  SCO,  when  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
tures  for  this  home  undertaking  will  he  distributed  vania  was  above  tiOO.OOO  souls,  the  above  three 
amons  ourselves;  thus  fostering  and  rewarding  ouri  states  contained  only  51,00t).  Let  us  add  that  the 
own  industry  and  promoting  the  jiiosperity  of  our  slate  of  Virginia  has  established  a  permanent  fund 
own  citizens.  Animating  the  whole  country  by  its  for  internal  improvements,  of  §l,3b'S,960,  whereof 
influence,  the  money  which  will  be  iiaid  ;iway  will  «. I, -241, -200  is  in  bank  stock. 

still  be  retained  among  us.  Like  the  seed,  which'  It  were  to  display  an  utter  ignorance  of  human 
'fell  upon  the  ground,'  'it  will  bring  forth  an  hun-  nature  and  of  experience,  to  suppose  that  such  an 
dred  fold.'  important  measure,  as  the  one  now  contemplated, 

"As  soon  as  the  canal  is  completed,  then  will  how  pregnant  soever  with  immense  advantages, 
commence  the  era  of  general  and  extensive  prosper- i  could  be  carried  into  effect  without  opposition. — 
ily  among  all  those  who  shall  make  use  of  the  facili- :  Scarcely  any  great  measure  was  ever  proposed  in 
ties  and  advantages  it  will  allord.  From  every  part'  any  country,  that  did  not  meet  with  formidable  op- 
of  the  western  section  of  the  commonwealth,  the  position,  which  is  too  frequently  powerful  in  proper- 
productions  of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  of  the  mine  tion  to  tlie  utility  of  the  object.  When  turnpikes 
ral  kingdom,  will  be  sent  to  a  sure  and  profitable  vvere  first  introduced  into  England,  there  was  an 
market."  i  outrageous  clamour  excited  against  them,  (See  note 

To  the  arguments  derived  from  llie  increase  of  tJ.)  and  they  became  so  unpopular,  that  the  popu- 
wealth,  the  prosperity  and  the  population  of  the  lace  destroyed  in  the  night  what  had  been  done 
state,  which  must  necessarily  flow  from  opening  during  the  day."  During  the  French  revolution, 
this  communication,  must  be  added  those  that  are i  the  government  attempted  to  introduce  turnpike 
to  be  drawn  from  the  pernicious  consequences  of  roads  in  France — but  the  measure  met  with  such 
remaining  station;viy  on  this  grand  point,  while  our  opposition  that  the  directory  was  obliged  to  aban- 
neighbours  are  adv;'incing  with  such  riipi<lity.    Not-i  don  the  undertaking.f 

withstanding  the  great  advantages  this  state"  enjoys,!  Uut  we  need  not  go  to  Great  Britain  or  France 
second,  we  repeat,  to  none  in  t'.e  Union,  the' pro-:  for  examples.  Our  state  has  furnished  a  striking 
gress  of  settlement  has  been  slow  compared  with,  case  in  point.  The  Lancaster  turnpike,  the  first 
that  of  Is' ew  York,  whose  population  in  1800,  only;  executed  in  the  United  States,  was  extremely  un- 
586,050,  rose,  in  1820,  to  1,37 -2 ,8 1-2— being  an  in-!  popular  with,  and  met  with  violent  oppcsition  at  its 
crease  of  133  per  cent.  Our  population  in  1800,  coujmencement,  from  those  persons  situated  on  or 
was  602,548;  in  1820,  it  was  but  1,049,458 — being,  near  the  old  road.  New  York  also  furnishes  a 
an  increase  of  only  70  per  cent.  The  dispropor-!  strong  case.  The  opposition  to  her  canals  was  as 
tion  will  probably  be  great/r  at  the  next  census — j  ardent  and  violent  as  if  the  ruin  of  the  state  had 
and  viikss  tre  open  luhquate  markets  fur  the  citizens'  been  connected  with  them.  It  was  asserted  that 
ef  the  interior,  they  viU  gnuhatly  migrate  to  a  slate  Ahey  were  the  result  of  folly  and  madness^and 
where  thetj  can  reach  a  market  at  the  distance  of  500-  predicted  that  they  would  involve  the  state  in  inex- 
miles,  at  a  third  part  of  the  expense  to  iphieh  oiir  far  \tncd.h\e  difficulties,  and  finally  prove  nothing  but 
mcrs  are  subject  at  a  distance  f/ 250  oi- 300  mi/cs.  |  great  dry  ditches.  The  fallacy  of  these  predictions, 
It  is  now  a  question  whether  we  shall  allov,'  our;  fellow  citizens,  and  the  errors  of  this  opposition, 
state  to  be  drained  of  its  wealth,  to  increase  that  of  ought  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  as  a  guard 
a  neighbour  already  advanced  to  a  towering  height,  against  the  influence  of  similar  predictions,  now  ha- 
or  whether  we  will  make  adequate  exertions  to  se  zarded  with  equal  confidence,  and  similar  opposition 
cure  to  ourselves  the  abundant  resources  with  which,  which  will  ultimately  be  found  to  have  been  predica- 
we  have  been  blest  by  nature.  ]  ted  on  unwarranted  prejudices.     The  more  zealous 

The  spirit  of  internal  improvement  is  generally  j  and  ardent  the  opposiiion,  the  more  energy  ought 
spreading  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  most  ac-jto  be  employed  by  the  friends  of  the  proposed  mea 


live  preparations  are  making  in  various  states  lor 
cutting  canals  and  improving  the  navigation  of  ri- 
vers. Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  entering  into 
detail  on  the  subject.  We  shall  therefore  conline 
ourselves  to  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
The  two  first,  among  the  youn;;est  of  the  family  of 
states,  have  made  arrangements  for  cutting  a  canal 
to  open  a  communication  between  theMauiue  river 
and  the  Wabash,  which  will  open  to  them  a  con- 
nexion with  lake  Erie.  The  state  of  Illinois  has 
actually  incorporated  a  company  for  cutting  a  canal 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  to  connect 
the  waters  of  lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  thus  secure  a  communication  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  iNIississippi.     The  popu- 


sure.  Never  were  zeal  and  ardour  employed  on  a 
more  important  object,  and  never  were  apathy  and 
indifference  more  culpable. 

The  great  evil  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  mag- 
nificent undertaking,  is  the  prevalence  of  local  in- 
terests and  jealousies,  which,  if  allowed  free  scope, 
ivill  destroy  all  our  hopes.  Some  of  those  who  are 
not  to  be  immediately  benefitted  by  the  location 
of  the  canal,  regardless  of  its  immense  advantages 
to  the  state  at  large,  will  be  arrayed  in  opposition 
to  it.     Already  we  find  this  spirit  making  its  appear- 


•Dupin's  Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  1; 
page  4-. 

t  Idem. 


ance,  but  we  hope  confined  to  a  few.  Preferences 
for  particular  routes  will  prevail — tend  to  produce 
embarrassment — and  must  be  opposed  by  all  the 
sincere  friends  of  the  public  welfare.  We  ought 
all  to  be  prepared  to  support,  with  heart  and  hand. 
the  decision  of  the  respectable  board  of  commis- 
sioners, founded  on  the  surveys  and  report  of  a 
competent  board  of  engineers.  If  we  cannot  re- 
ly on  this  decision,  on  what  can  we  place  reli- 
ance? 

In  making  these  statements,  we  are  aware  that 
alarm  may  be  given  to  existing  interests.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  turnpike  roads,  which  lead 
from  one  extreme  of  the  state  to  the  other,  may  be 
led  to  imagine,  that  the  establishment  of  a  cheaper 
mode  of  transportation  will  take  away  their  cus- 
tom; and  those  who  are  profitably  eng.ieed  in  the 
conveyance  of  jiroduce  and  merchandise  bv  wagons, 
may  suppose  that  it  will  materially  interrcre  with,  if 
not  wholly  destroy  their  occupation.  If  this  alarm 
were  well  grounded,  and  the  eflects  here  alluded  to 
were  such  as  must  inevitably  follow,  however  much 
we  might  lament  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
injury  to  individuals,  yet  we  could  by  no  means  ad- 
mit tliat  the  progress  of  improvement  should  be  ar- 
rested by  such  considerations.  The  turnpikes  them- 
selves might  have  been  resisted  on  similar  grounds. 
In  many  instances  they  changed  the  route,  to  the 
sreat  prejudice  of  those  who  lived  along  the  road; 
and  in  every  instance  they  expedited  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  goods,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
time  employed  in  passing,  and  of  course  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  subsistence  during  the  passage. 
Even  the  roads  which  preceded  the  turnpikes, 
rude  as  they  were,  destroyed  the  transportation  by 
pack-horses.  And  the  tumjiikes,  in  the  prosress  of 
change,  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  injury 
inflicted  by  rival  roads,  laid  out  pandiel  to  their 
course,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  extent. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  conceivable  state  of 
tilings,  however  adverse  to  the  public  interest  and 
prosperity,  that  may  not  be  advantaseous  to  parti- 
cular persons;  and  there  is  no  great  improvement, 
however  confessedly  beneficial  to  the  public,  that 
may  not  at  least  apjiear  to  prejudice  the  interest  of 
individuals  Steam-boats,  at  their  first  introduction, 
encountered  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the 
owners  of  sloops  and  packets.  It  is  stated,  on  ap- 
parently good  authority,  that  the  first  steam-boat 
that  navigated  the  Mississippi,  was  actually  burned 
by  some  of  the  bargemen,  who  anticipated  their 
ruin  frqm  the  success  of  steam  boats.  The  result 
has  proved  the  foil}'  of  the  prejudice  that  prevailed. 
There  are  twenty  times  as  many  persons  emplojed 
now  in  navigating  the  Mississippi  as  formerly.  Great 
undertakings  are  frequently  opposed  with  violence  ' 
from  unfounded  prejudice,  even  without  the  inter- 
position of  sinister  motives.  The  waterworks,  that 
noble  elibrt  of  t:ilent  and  energy,  whereby  Philadel- 
phia is  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  ivatcr  to 
an  extent  not  exceeded  in  the  world,  and  which  are 
likely  to  yield  an  income  that  will  in  a  few  years 
furnish  an  adequate  sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  en- 
fire  debt  contracted  in  their  establishment,  and  after- 
wards to  defray  a  great  portion  of  the  city  expen- 
ses; were  violently  opposed  at  the  commencement, 
and  declared  to  be  a  visionary,  impracticable  and 
burdensome  scheroe.  i' 

But  the  eflforfs  of  intelligence  and  patriotism,  to 
improve  the  conditbn  of  a  community,  cannot  be 
discouraged  or  che<:ked  by  restraints  like  these. 
Mind  is  every  where  engaged  with  ceaseless  activi- 
ty, in  promoting  industry,  and  facilitating  inter- 
course. Space,  and  every  seeming  natur.al  difficul- 
ty, are  yielding  to  the  spviit  of  improvement,  which 
is  bounded  in  its  indulgence  by  no  law  but  that  of 
the  public  welfare.  Individual  and  private  interests, 
though  ;ilways  entitled  to  regard,  must  give  way  to 
the  paramount  consideration  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  commonwealth. 
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Extract  from  a  report  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  Decem- 
ber 24.  182-2: 

"To  such  an  extent  had  tiie  carrying  trade  arriv- 
ed in  cons.qucnce  of  the  demands  of  the  increas- 
ing population  of  the  western  country,  that  the 
average  annual  amount  of  carriage-money,  paid  to 
wagoners  at  Pittsburg  alone,  in  tlie  years  1816-17- 
18  and  19,  exceeded  ^.1,000,000,  ahnost  every  dol- 
lar of  which  was  drawn  from  the  western  states, 
and  retained  in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  carriage  of  the  outer  lading  at  this  period, 
[1822.]  costs  about  j600,000,  and  the  inward  about 
■j  1 00,000 — the  price  of  carriage  being  very  low  at 
this  time."  Since  that  period,  the  inward  carriage 
has  increased  probably  three-fold. 

(Note  D.) 
The  following  statement,  which  we  believe  sub- 
stantially correct,  has  been  recently  published : 

"Population  of  the  western  country  probably  de- 
pending for  supplies — 

"  Oti  jS'ew  York, 
Half  of  Ohio,         .  350,000 

Part  of  Indiana,         ,         .  20,000 

Part  of  Illinois,       .  10,000 

IMichigan  &.  North  West  Territory  17,000 
Part  of  British  possessions,       .       13,000 


2  15 


(Note  (..) 
"AMien  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  British  pariia- 
ment  fifty  years  ago,  to  establish  turn|)ikc  roads 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants,  for  Ibrty 
miles  round  London,  petitioned  against  such  roads; 
their  arguments  Here,  that  good  roads  would  ena- 
ble the  farmers  of  the  interior  country  to  bring 
their  produce  to  the  London  market  cheaper  than 
they  who  lived  nearer  ihe  city,  and  paid  higher 
rent;  that  the  market  would  be  overstocked,  the 
prices  diminished,  and  they  unable  to  pay  their 
rem,  or  obtain  a  living  The  good  sense  of  pariia 
nuiit,  however,  prevailed;  the  roads  were  made — 
t!]e  population  and  commerce  of  London  .ncreased, 
tile  demand  ibr  produce  increased,  and  he  who  liv- 
ed nearest  to  London  still  had  a  superior  advantage 
in  the  market." — Fulton  3  letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin. 

(Note  H.) 

Statement  of  Canals  in  England,  with  the  original 
cost  of  the  stock  of  each,  its  present  price,  and 
yearly  dii'idend,  June,  1825. 

Original  cost  Present  price  Annual  di- 
et of  videiid  on 
each  share.      each  share,    each  share. 
'■25               i.  310  i.  12.10s. 


410,000 


'■  On  Philadelphia, 
Half  of  Ohio, 
Half  of  Kentucky,     . 
Part  of  Indiana,     . 
Part  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,         .... 
North-west  section  of  Virginia, 


350.000 
300,000 
150,000 
50,000 
70,000 
100,000 

§  1,020,000 


(Note  t.) 
"The  subscribers,  from  their  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  the  trade  and  business  of  the  harbour 
of  Erie,  and  of  Buffalo,  and  of  the  operation  of  ice 
at  each  of  those  places,  believe  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated,  that  the  average  length  of  time  that  the 
harbour  of  Erie,  and  that  part  of  the  lake  immedi- 
ately above  that  place,  is  open  and  free  from  ice, 
before  the  harbour  of  Buffalo  is  open,  is  three 
weeks.  Some  of  us  have  had  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing observations  on  this  subject  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years.  JUDAH  COLT, 

THOMAS  FOR,STER, 
P.  S.  V.  HAMOT, 
RUFUS  S.  REED, 
JOHN  F.  \V  RIGHT, 
GE'  fRGE  MILES,  Jr. 
J.  KELLOGG, 
DANIEL  DOBBINS. 
Erie,  Pa.,  July  ^9,  1825." 

(Note  F.) 
StatemeiU  of  the  distance  of  .A'eic  Vm-k  and  Phila- 
delphia from  Erie  Ilarln,ur. 


Miles. 

From  Erie  to  Buf- 
falo,    ....       90 

From  Buffalo  to  Al- 
bany, by  canal,      353 

From  Albany  to  New 
York,.    ...      160 

603 


Miles. 

Pennsylvania  route 
to  Pittsburg, as  ex- 
amined by  tlie  U. 
States'  engineers,  379 

From  Pittsburg  to 
Erie,  ....       113 


Diffc 


erence. 


492 
HI 

60J 


Birmingham, 
Chesterfield, 
Coventry, 
Erewash, 
Grand  Junction, 
Leeds  and  Liver-  > 

pool,  J 

Leicester, 
Oxford, 
Stafford  and  Wor-  \ 

cester. 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 

100 


100 
100 


120 

6.10s 

1200 

44 

1000* 

58 

^AS 

10 

540 

15 

380 

14 

800 

32 

900 

40 

2100 

75 

300 

11 

260 

11 

4300 

200 

245 

11 

1000 

35 

Trent  and  Mersey,  200 
Warwick  andBir-  ( 

mingham,  \  '°'' 

VV'anvick  and 

Knapton, 
Loughborough, 
Melton  Mowbray,    100 
Mersey  and  Irwell,  100 

I.  1525  I.  13,823  I.  575 
From  the  above,  it  appears  that  canal  stocks  in 
England  of  the  medium  original  cost  of  1525i.,  pay 
a  medium  dividend  of  575(.,  exceeding  37  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  are  now  worth  13,823  <.— more 
than  eight  times  their  original  cost. 
(To  be  continued.) 


IiADZES'  DEFAKXBIEXtfT. 


RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 

BROTHS  AND  SOCPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  230,  American  Fanner.) 
We  again  caution  the  cook  to  avoid  over-season- 
ings, especially  with  predominant  llavours,  which, 
however  agreeable  they  may  be  to  some,  are  more 
extremely  disagreeable  to  others. 

Zest,  soy,  cavice,  coratch,  anchovy,  curry  pow- 
der, savory  ragout  powder,  souj)  herb  powder, 
browning,  catsups,  pickle  liquor,  beer,  wine  and 
sweet  herbs,  and  savory  spice,  are  very  convenient 
auxiliaries  to  finish  soupsj  &c. 

The  proportion  of  wine,  (formerly  sac,  then  cla- 
ret, now  madeira  or  port.)  should  not  exceed  a  large 
wine-glassful  to  a  quart  of  soup  :  this  is  as  much  as 
can  be  admitted,  without  the  vinous  flav.iur  becom- 
ing remarkably  predominant;  though  not  only  much 
larger  quantities  of  wine,  (of  which  claret  is  incom- 

•In  the  price  current  from  which  this  list  is  taken 
there  IS  a  blank  fur  the  price  of  shares  in  the  Erewash 
canal.  This  ulank  is  tilled  up  l,om  a  former  price 
cuirei.t  a.id  ,li«  rutu  is  very  low,  cousiUering  the  high 
dividend  of  58  per  cent.  ^ 


parably  the  best,  because  it  contains  less  spirit  and 
more  llavour,  and  Englifh  palates  are  least  ac- 
quainted with  it;)  but  even  veritable  can  dc  vie  is  or- 
dered m  many  books,  and  used  by  many  (especially 
tavern  cooks,)— so  much  are  their  soups  ovcrloa.led 
with  relish,  that  if  yuu  will  eat  enough  of  them  tliey 
will  certainly  make  you  drunk,  if  they  don't  make 
you  sick.  All  this  lre(|uentlv  arises  from  an  old 
cook  measuring  tiie  excitability  of  the  eaters'  pa- 
lates by  his  own— which  may  be  .so  blunted  by  in- 
cessant tasting,  that  to  awaken  it,  requires  wine  in- 
stead of  water,  and  cayenne  and  gariick  for  black 
pepper  and  onion. 

Old  cooks  are  as  fond  of  spice  as  children  are  of 
sugar,  and  season  soup,  which  is  intended  to  con- 
stitute a  principal  part  of  a  meal,  as  highly  as  sauce, 
of  which  only  a  spoonful  may  be  relish  enough  for 
a  plate  of  insipid  viands.  However  we  fancy  These, 
large  quantities  of  wine,  &.c.  are  oftener  ordered  in 
cookery  books  than  used  in  the  kitchen;  practical 
cooks  have  the  health  of  their  employers  too  much 
at  heart,  and  love  "sauce  a  la  langue"  too  well,  to 
overwine  their  soup.  Sic. 

TmfPes  and  morels'  are  also  set  down  as  part  of 
most  recipes.  These,  in  their  green  state,  have  a 
very  rich  high  flavour,  and  are  delicious  additions 
to  some  dishes;  or  sent  up  as  a  stew  by  themselves 
when  they  are  fresh  and  fine:  but  in  this  state  they 
are  not  served  up  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  year,  at 
the  first  tables  in  the  kingdom ;  when  dried,  they 
become  mere  "chips  in  pottage;'  and  serve  only  to 
soak  up  good  gravy,  from  which  they  take  more 
taste  than  they  giie. 

The  art  of  composing  a  rich  sovp,  is  so  to  propor- 
tion the  several  ingredients  one  to  another,  that  no 
particular  taste  be  stronger  than  the  rest;  but  to 
produce  such  a  fine  harmonious  relish,  that  the 
whole  is  dehghtful.  This  requires  that  judicious 
combination  of  the  materials  which  constitutes  the 
"chef  dauwrc"  of  culinary  science. 

In  the  first  j.lace,  take  care  that  the  root.s  and 
herbs  be  perfectly  well  cleaned;  proportion  the  wa- 
ter to  the  quantify  of  meat  and  other  ingredients- 
generally  a  pound  of  meat  to  a  quart  of  water,  for 
soups;  and  double  that  quantity  for  gravies.  If 
they  steic  gently,  little  more  water  need  be  put  in  at 
first,  than  is  expected  at  the  end;  for  when  the  pot 
IS  covered  quite  close  and  the  fire  gentle,  very  little 
is  wasted. 

Gentle  stewing  is  incomparably  the  best;  the  meat 
IS  more  tender  and  the  soup  better  flavoured. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  cover  of  a 
soup  ketth  should  fit  very  close,  or  the  broth  h  ill 
evaporate  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  The  most 
essential  parts  are  soon  evaporated  by  qnick  boiling, 
without  any  benefit,  except  to  fatten  the  fortunate 
cook  who  inhales  them.  An  evident  proof  that 
these  exhalations  possess  the  most  restorative  quali- 
ties, is,  that  the  cook,  who  is  in  general  the  least 
eater,  is  as  generally  the  fattest  person  in  the  fami- 
ly, from  continually  being  surrounded  by  the  quint- 
essence of  all  the  food  she  dresses;  whereof  she 
sends  to  her  master  only  the  fibres  and  calcinations, 
who  IS  consequently  thin,  gouty,  and  the  victim  of 
diseases  arising  Irom  iusutraient  nourishment. 

It  is  not  only  the  fbres  of  the  meat  which  nou- 
rish us,  but  the  juices  which  they  contaui— and 
these  are  not  only  extracted  but  exhaled,  if  it  be 
I  boiled  fast  in  an  open  vessel.  A  succulent  soup  can 
!  never  be  made  but  in  a  well  closed  vessel,  which 
preserve  the  nutritive  parts  by  preventing  their  dis- 
sipation. This  is  a  fiict  of  which  every  intelligent 
,  person  will  soon  perceive  the  importance. 
I  Place  your  soup-|)ot  over  a  moderate  fire,  tchich 
will  mike  the  water  hat,  without  causing  it  to  boil,  for 
at  liust  haf  an  hour;  if  the  water  boils  immediately, 
it  wdl  not  penetrate  the  meat,  and  cleanse  it  from 

j     »  V\  e  tril^d  to  make  catsup  of  these  by  treating  them 
like  mubhroojns,  but  did  not  succeed. 
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(he  clotted  blood  and  other  matters  which  ought  to 
go  oil' in  scum;  the  meat  will  be  hardened  all  over 
by  violent  heat,  will  shrink  up  as  if  it  was  scorched, 
and  give  hardly  any  gravy;  on  the  contrary,  by 
keepi'n"  the  water  a  certain  time  heating,  without 
boilin»!  the  meat  swells,  becomes  tender,  its  fibres 
are  dilated,  and  it  yields  a  quantity  of  scum,  which 
must  be  taken  otT  as  suon  as  it  appears. 

It  is  not  till  after  a  good  half  hour's  hot  infusion, 
that  we  may  mend  tlie  (ire,  and  make  the  pot  boil; 
still  continue  to  remove  the  scum,  and  when  no 
more  appears,  put  in  the  vegetables,  &c.  and  a  little 
salt  These  will  cause  more  scmii  to  rise,  which 
must  be  taken  oft'  immediately;  then  cover  the  pot 
very  closely,  and  place  it  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  fire,  where  it  will  boil  very  gently  and  equally, 
and  by  no  means  fast. 

By  qukk  and  strniig  boiling  the  volatile  and  finest 
parts  of  the  ingredients  are  e\i.poratcd,  and  lly  off 
with  the  steam,  and  the  coarser  parts  are  rendered 
good  and  get  the  bad. 


pense  of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  of  the  colouring 
matter,  naturally  an  inherent  property  of  the  wine. 
If  a  little  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  tliis  liquid  in  its 
state  of  decomposition,  the  acid  immediately  takes 
possession  of  the  potash,  it  disengages  the  carbonic 


of  being  concluded,  when  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Liv- 
ingston purchased  him  at  the  price  of  $10,000.  Thi.« 
is  as  it  should  be.  Eclipse  would  have  been  a  loss 
to  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  that 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  repair. 


acid,  the  cream  of  tartar  is  precipitated,  and  theiHis  symmetry,  size  and  strength,  will  insure  to  us  a 
wine  resumes  its  natural  flavour  and  smell.  The  ex- 1  breed  of  hdrses  invaluable  for  either  harness  or  sad- 
periments  which  have  been  made  on  many  hun-  die;  and  experiments  have  long  since  proved  that 
dreds  of  hectolitres,  of  wine,  which  was  turned,  blooded  horses  are  best  for  almost  every  purpose. 


determine  the  proportions  to  be  an  half  ounce  of 
tartaric  acid  for  each  hectolitre  of  wine;  which, 
however^  should  be  a  little  increased,  if  the  decom- 
position had  for  some  time  previous  taken  place. — 
This  method  is  intended  to  apply  to  such  wines 
only  as  have  been  turned  less  than  a  year. 


Bulletin  J\'o.  4,  £pril,  1824.. 

[Preus  Monatsblatt,  April,  1823,  page  S6.] 

ON  THE  BARRENNESS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  barrenness  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  such 


'°SmL  wiin"enrrall^tate"from  «/!,-eVto  six  hours,  as  apple  and  pear,  is  the  subject  of  frequent  obser- 

Prepare  your  br„tl,s  and  soups  the  evening  if/or<vation    the  cause  of  which,  however  is  unknown  to 

'    ,  J"       r,..-     ,-|i  ,,;..'   YOU  ,,ioie  time  to  us.     M.  Schultze,  director  of  the  Potsdam  garden, 

^ulndt   h    rest  'o    yo       di'^u^rr  ne";  da     'andioffers   in  relation  to  this  subject,  the  following  re- 

when  the  smip  is  cold  the  fat  may  be  much  more  suit  of  his  investisations.     It  is  wel   known  to    hose 

rasTv  removrd  from   the  surface  of  it:  « hen  you' engaged  in  the  cultivation  of    ruit  trees,  that  the 

decant  it,  take  care  not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at, grails  do  not  always  succeed;  thus  re  _ 

the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  are  so  line  that  they  I  cessary  to  regraft   he  ensuing  year.      The  grafts  are 

vill  escape  through  a  sieve,  or  even  through  a  tam  ,  frequently  taken  from  the  cuUings  of  young  and 

mis  whiih  is  the   best  strainer;   the  soups  appear' newly  grafted  trees,  and  this  is  the  principal  cause 

rmoother  and  finer,  and  it  is  much  cleaner  than  any ;  of  Unproductiveness  in  such  as  are  gralted  with  sc- 

;~ //■yo»../™.«/r.Wa7eiM-Wio^  pass  i.  through  lonslrom  young  trees     GraUsv^^  .,-.--,...,.- 

a  clean  iammis  or  napkin  previously  soaked  in  cold  young  trees  and  such  as  have  not  borne  fruit,  are  strength  to  carry  his  weight,  and  to  treat  lightly^any 
wMen  the  coldness  of  this  will  coagulate  the  fat,  [  not  to  be  depended  on;  as  all  kinds  ot_  fruits  are  apt  stretch  of  labour  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


to  which  this  most  useful  and  most  beautiful  animal 
can  lie  applied.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  they  will 
beat  even  the  large  cai^  horse  under  weights.  The 
same  gentlemen  have  also  purchased  his  celebrated 
competitor  Henry,  whose  race  last  year  over  the  Uni- 
on course,  has  given  him  a  celebrity  as  justly  deserv- 
ed as  the  performance  was  unparalleled.  They  are 
both  now  at  Hoboken  in  the  same  stable,  with  every 
prospect  of  becoming  friends,  and  remaining  so  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  which,  we  hope,  may  prove 
long;  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  country  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  risked  so  much  to 
improve  and  preserve  our  stock. — JV.  Y.  Even.  Post. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  late  English  papers  are  filled  with  reports  of 
prosecutions  against  offenders  under  a  late  statute  for 
preventing  cruelty  to  animals,  and  essays  upon  the 
sul>ject,  from  one  of  the  latter  of  which  we  extract 
the  Ibllowing  sensible  paragraph: 

"1  once  knew  a  traveller  for  a  house  of  great  trade 
in  the  city,  who  deemed  himself  singularly  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  horse  during  many  years,  of  ample 


and  o  ilv  suffer  the  pure  broth  to  pass  tliruugh.  to  degenerate;  and  as  you  cannot  rely  on  a  rep  o- 

The  full  ffavour  of  the  ingredients  can  only  be  duclion  of  a   precisely  similar  kind  from  seed,  re- 
extracted  by  very  long  and  slow  simmering;  duiing''— -"  — *  h"  '<^"1  ♦"  ^  nronaoation  bv  aralts  takei 
which,  take  care  to  pn-rent  evaporation  by  covering 
the  pot  as  close  as  possible.     The  best  steivpot  is  a 
disester. 

"clear  sotips  must  be  perfectly  transparent;  thick- 
ened soups,  about  the  consistence  of  rich  cream- 
an 
doubl 


Both 
himself  and  his  horse  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  each  other;  the  rider  would  rely  upon  his  beast 
course  must  be  had  to  a  propagation  by  grafts  taken  for  any  hasty  effort,  and  the  beast  was  well  assured 
from  fruit  bearing  trees.  As  the  graft,  however,can !  that  he  was  never  urged  except  on  some  rare  neces- 
only  communicate  its  own  peculiar  properties,  and  sity.  He  always  knew,  that  however  diligent  he 
onli;  such  as  it  possesses,  it  follows  ofcouise,  that  ajwas  on  the  le\el,  his  breath  was  spared  up-hill; 
tree  which  has  not  borne  fruit,  or  w hich  has  not  at-  ihis  knees  were  protected  down-hill;  that  he  had 
tained  a  proper  growth  to  produce,  cannot  give  as  never  brought  bis  master  to  an  inn,  but  he  stood  by 


To  thicken  and  give  body  to  «.»;«  ««d  «mcc.s  the 'als  which  have  not  arrived  at  a  proper  growth,  are 
following  material? are  used-they  must  be  gradu-  not  to  be  selected  for  reproduction, 
ally  mixed  with   the  soup,  till  thoroughly  incorpo 


IMCXSCZ:  LZsAXffBOUS. 


sometimes  with  his  corn  tossed  into  a  pint  of  ale, 
each  of  these  affectionate  friends  was  alwa}s  in  good 
humour  to  pursue  his  journey;  and  if  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry  should  happen  to  skirt  the  wood 
of  a  distant  covert,  neither  of  them  felt  any  displea- 
sure, at  leaving  the  dusty  road,  and  joining  the  sport 
It  happened  however,  that  the  Uaveller  came  at  last 
to  the  end  of  his  journey;  he  died  respected  and 


rated  with  it;  and   it  should  have  at  least  half  an  on  the  culture  of  ciESAREAN  kale. 

hour's  gentle  simmering  after:  if  it  is  at  all  lumpy. ^     The   culture  of  this   variety,   (Cassarean   kale,) 

pass  it  through   a  tammis  or  a  fine  sieve.     Bread  snakes  every  day  greater  progress,  (is  coming  every 

raspings,  bread,  isinglass,  potato  mucilage,  fat  skim-;  day  more  into  notice,)  and  on  all  occasions  proves,  ,„„,„,.„.    „^ 

min"-s  and  Hour,  or  flour  and  butter,  or  tlour;  bar-  that  it  is  not  iniured  by  being  planted  with  other  "  "'<=  7"  "'  "'*  jouiney,  ne 

uiiiij,»  aim  >■""■,  "I  •  ,  ii.ai  .1.  ■     .1         J  J  Of  lamented  by  every  friend  who  knew  him,  and  poor 

ley,  rice,  or  oatmeal  and  water  rubbed  well  toge.her.\.egetables.     In  winter  when  «l  f '.f/.'^^"   '"-^f.  Scamper  was  sold  to  a  relation  who  had   seen  his 

[Coofo'  Oracle.      Jails    this  species  of  cabbage,  w  uch   is  fion.  fo      t     „     ;  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

__^____^__«— ■_  '  *'"  f^*^^  high,  gives   a   great  abiiiuUiiiee  and  lasts  a  '"^  .  '  ..       i 

^^^~~~~'~^^~^~"^"'^^"~~^~'~~"^"""'~'~  long  time.     The  large  leaves  are  to  be  cut  for  cat 

tie,  a  new  growth  takes  place  even  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  spring,  when  all  other  vegetables  are 
scarce,  this  plant  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  buds, 
which  are  delicious,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  aspa 
ragus.     The  leaves  are  also  excellent  nourishment 


Bulletin  JVo.  8,  August,  1824. 
[Ann    Maretimes,  18:;3,  vol.  li.  page  SfJ  ] 
ON  THE  METHOD  OF  RESTOKiNG  WINES  wHtcH  HAVE  jo^  sheep,  particularly  for  such  as  give  milk  during 


need  not  comment  on  the  reverse.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  kind  treatment,  and  it  was  no  more  than  just- 
ly due  to  his  honest  exertions.  Humanity,  like  ho- 
nesty, is  the  best  policy  in  man:  it  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  that  we  profess." 


the  winter.    The  seeds  should  be  sovvn  in  the  spring; 

Mr.  Breton,  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  faculty  pp  ^j  ,],p  commencement  of  summer;  before  the 

of  sciences,  has  given  the  following  observations  re-ij,]^^,^  „,.(  j^q  lari^e,  they  sljould   he   planted  out  at 

lative  to  wines  which  are  on  the  turn.    VN'ines,  after  ti,p  jjistance  of  two  feet — they  succeed  very  well 

they  acquire  a  certain  age,  are  subject  to  a  decom-  ^\^^  turnips. 

position,  which  is  called  by  the  cultivator  the  turn.  

The  colouring  matter  assumes  a  violet,  or  almost  „f,T  idcc    Af-AiivtiT  TVfV  WORl  D 

bl.ckcolour:  the  wine  acquires  a  disagreeable  11a-  ECLIP.SE  AGAIN.ST  THE  WUta.U.  .._ 

vour  and  odour,  and  loses  its  transparency;  the  scu.n        We  are  extremely  glad  to  learn,  that  Eclipse,  the  subjects  of  importance  have   been  suggested  lor  llie 

'eewne  )  which  is  produced  in  shaking  it,  is  no  long- ',  finest  horse  in  this  .ountry  or  peihajis  in  the  world. 'consideration  of  th-   board,  and  we   have  no  doulit 

er  red-  it  has  been  ascertain.-.l  by  an  analysis,  that  i  is,  after  all,  to  remain  with   us.     An  arrangement  .th'.t  consequences  highly  beneficial  will  result  (rom 

it  is  composed  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  at  the  ex- '  was  made  to  send  him  to  Virginia,  and  on  tlie  jjornt  their  late  session,  ioe.i.r<M  uaz. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Monday,  the  third  instant,  was  the  appointed 
day  for  the  meeting  ol  the  visitors  of  this  institution. 
Messrs.  .lefferson,  Madison,  Johnson,  Cabell,  Breck- 
enridgc,  Cocke  and  Loyall,  were  all  present,  forming 
a  full  quorum.  They  have  coniinued  their  delibera- 
tions from  day  to  day,  and  are  engaged  in  anxious 
investigation  of  the  affairs  oi  the  University.     Many 
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ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  GUN  BARRELS. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Frederick  coutUy,  Md.  Oct.  8,  1825. 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  "American  Far- 
mer,"  I  liave  observid  your  publication  liom  the 
'•Annals  of  Sporting,"  on  the  length  of  gun  barrels, 
as  well  as  the  remarks  of  some  gentleman  dated 
from  Claverash,  on  the  same  subject.  Now  as 
have  been  all  my  life  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  have  devoted  much  of  my  time  in  making  expe- 
riments with  guns,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  a  few  remarks;  but  as 
never  yet  "shot  a  ball  through  the  blade  of  a  broad 
axe,"  or  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  a  long  gun, 
I  doubt  Hbetl.er  the  young  sportsman  will  consider 
them  worthy  his  jiotice. 

With  respect  to  the  "length  of  gun  barrels,"  I  do 
not  altogether  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who  own- 
ed "the  Queen  Ann  musket,"  but  we  have  follow- 
ed dift'erent  kinds  of  game,  and  that  too  at  very  dif- 
ferent periods.  Of  one  thing  however  I  am  satis- 
fied, that  the  maximum  has  hitherto  defied  the  art 


indiiferent  shot.  I  would  by  no  means  advise  youn^ 
sportsmen  to  use  such  guns.  '1  hey  are  not  only 
dangerous  in  the  field — but  will  ;is>uredly  be  the 
cause  of  contracting  a  careless  h;ibit  of  shooting. 
We  will  suppose  a  bird  to  spring  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  paces  from  the  shooter,  and  he  finds  it  drop, 
although  conscious  that  at  the  time  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  he  did  not  aim  w  ithin  a  foot  of  it. 

'I'he  best  barrels  I  have  ever  seen  carried  from 
thirty  two  to  thirty-si.'i  balls  to  the  pound,  an<l  from 
tl.'irly-tlitee  to  thirty-six  inches  in  length;  and  here, 
I  would  reconmiend  all  sportsmen  to  carry  as  much 
.suli.stancc  as  their  strength  will  justify.  1  have  not 
lime  at  present  to  assign  my  reasons,  but  they  nmst 
be  obvious  to  the  experienced.  I  have  often  con- 
vinced my  shooting  companions,  the  advocates  for 
short  barrels,  that  nothing  short  of  thirty-three  inches 
woulil  do,  when  on  the  mountains,  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  grouse  and  blackcock  wild. 

When  buck  shot  are  used,  I  would  prefer  a  bore 

of  7-S  of  an  inch;  she  will  bed  the  shot;  which  is 

absolutely  necessary.     If  you  increase  the  bore,  and 

give  the  barrel  its  due  proportion  of  metal,  it  be- 

j! comes  too  unwiildly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an 

extravagant  waste  of  powder  and  shot,  and  is  only 

used  to  advantage  in  shooting  at  wild  ducks.  Sec. 

where  a  person  is  stauonary.     My  life  on  it,  1  can 

j","  'jconvince  any  man  of  his  mistake,  who  will  follow 

^"^'me  in  the  field  all  day.     I  must  drop  ihe  subject  at 

present.     It  gives  me  pleasure  to  perceive  that  you 

take  an  interest  in  encouraging  this  sport.     It  surely 

is  a  healthful  and  gentlemanly  amusement;  and  if 

my  aid  and  experience  can  be  of  any  service,  it  will 

at  all  times  be  cheerfully  rendered  by 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  WOODCOCK. 

[The  contributions  of  our  friend  S.  Woodcock  to 
the  sporting  olio,  will  always  be  thankfully  received 
by  us  and  our  readers.] 


of  the  gunsmith. 

The  best  method  I  have  ever  tried  to  ascertain 
the  (brce  and  regularity  of  a  guns  shooting,  is,  to  New-Market  Races, 

place  three  quires  of  brown  paper  against  a  door.  The  races  commenced  on  Tuesday  last. — Th^ 
(an  iron  door  is  preferable)  say,  at  tlie  distance  or  ^-.eepstake  purse  on  that  day,  was  won  by  M 
40  yards.  The  best  barrel  will  pierce  the  greatestlTheo.  Field  s  bay  colt  Golumiia,  beating  Dr.  Cut- 
number  of  sheets,  and  plant  her  shot  with  the  most  ler's  sorrel  colt  Ruh  Roy,  at  two  heats.  Two  fillies 
regularity  in  the  paper,  at  nearly  equal  distances  were  drawn.  The  course,  owing  to  several  showers 
from  the  centre.  To  do  this — she  must  have  a  con  of  rain  on  Monday,  was  very  wet,  and  the  heat  un- 
siderable  substance  and  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  common  for  the  time  of  year. 


the  metal.  A  very  light  barrel  rarely  shoots  w  ell;  she 
will  throw  In^r  shot  irregularly,  and  often  plant  as 
many  as  a  dozen  or  more  siiot,  in  one  hole.     This 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


is  caUed  clustering  her  shot. — 
Fig.  1.  will  represent  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  gun  of  this  description 
at  a  sheet  of  paper.  Fig.  2.  a 
barrelof  the  best  quality  Hence 
it  is  that  a  very  light  barrel  is 
often  said  to  be  a  good  barrel, 
because  she  has  happened  to  kill 
a  bird  at  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance, by  clustering  her  shot.  If 
the  metal  is  not  uniform  in  qua- 
lity it  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect. A  very  short  barrel  will 
certainly  scatter  her  shot  too 
much  to  kill  a  bird  at  any  dis- 
tance beyond  35  paces,  although 
I  believe  that  some  barrels  may 
be  reduced  to  the  shortness  of  2 
feet  2  inches,  (especially  if  she 
has  substance  enough,)  without  injuring  the  power 
of  impulsion. 

I  imagine  that  barrels  of  late  years  have  been  re- 
duced in  length,  and  increased  in  the  size  of  the  bore, 
because  it  is  found  that  upwards  of  three-fourths  of 
the  birds,  are  killed  within  the  distance  of  30  yards. 


On  Wednesday  four  started  for  the  proprietor's 
purse  of  $300,  three  mile  heats,  viz;  Mr.  Harrison's 
b.  f.  Betsey  Robinson,  Mr.  Feild's  b.  h.  Berlrand,  Mr. 
Johnson's  s.  h.  Janus,  and  Mr.  Minges  b.  h.  Doctor, 
and  won  by  the  first  named  with  great  ease.  Doctor 
stumbled  and  threw  his  rider  in  the  last  mile  of  the 
first  heat,  and  was  in  conseqijence  drawn. 

Yesterday,  the  jockey  club  purse  of  $700,  four 
mile  heats,  ivas  contended  for  and  won  at  two  heats 
by  Mr.  Tillory's  horse  Marion,  beating  Mr.  John- 
son's horse  IVashinglon,  and  Mr.  Harrison's  mare 
Mary  Cobbs. 


Washington  Jockey  Club  R.vces. 

Thursday  Oct.  20. 
The  race  of  yesterday,  four  mile  heals,  for  a  purse 
of  $800,  was  won  by  Doctor  Thornton's  Southern 
Eclipse — the  running  as  follows  : 
Dr.  Thornton's  Southern  Eclipse,  .    . 
Col.  Sewall's  colt.  Tickler,     .... 
Mr.  Van  Swearingen's  Hickory,     .     . 


1      1 


dist. 


KHicirss. 


TO  Make  four  ftUARTERK   LOAVES  FOR  FAMILY    PSE. 

Procure  a  peck  of  (lour,  with  which  mix  a  hand 

_, ful  of  salt  to  three  quarts  of  water,  ;ind   add  half  a 

Tnus,  by  shortenitjg  the  barrel,  the  sportsman  can  pint  of  good  fresh  yeast.  Work  (he  v\liole  well  to- 
driw  a  quicker  sight,  and  it  gives  him  a  greater  gether.  and  set  it  to  rise  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
chance  of  killing  his  bird,  if  he  happens  to  be  an  the  fire,  from  two  to  three  hours.     'Ihen  divide  it 


into  four  equal  parts,  put  it  into  tins,  and  send  it  to 
die  baker's. 

The  London  bakers,  to  give  their  flour  a  factitious 
whileness,  boil  alinii  in  the  wnter;  but  such  incang 
will  not  be  resorli  il  to  in  any  private  family. 

BURNS   AND  SCALDS. 

Mr  Cleghorn,  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh,  has  treat- 
ed burns  and  scalds  with  success,  by  appl\  ing,  in 
the  first  place,  vinea;ar,  until  the  pnin  abates;  se- 
condly, an  emollient  poultice;  and  thirdlv,  as  soon 
as  any  secretion  of  matler  or  watery  fluid  appears, 
by  covering  the  sore  with  powdered  chalk. 

Liniuicnt  for  the  same. 
Take  of  linseed,  or  olive  oil, 

lime  water,  each  equal  parts, 
or  3  ounces,  by  measure; 
Mix,  by  shaking  them  together. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  scalds 
or  burns,  being  singularly  etlicacious  in  preventing, 
if  applied  in  time,  the  inflammation  subsi-qui'iit  to 
these;  or  even  in  removing  it  after  it  has  come  on. 


INDIAN  CURE  FOR  THE  EAR  ACHE. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  lean  of  mutton,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  walnut,  put  it  into  the  fire,  and  burn  it 
lor  some  time,  till  it  becomes  reduced  almost  to  a 
ciiidei;  then  put  it  into  a  piece  of  clean  rag,  and 
squeeze  it  until  some  moisture  is  expressed,  which 
must  be  dropped  into  the  ear  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it. 


TO  reIKove  grease  spots  from  paper. 

Let  the  paper  stained  with  grease,  wax,  oil,  or 
any  other  fat  body,  be  gently  warmed,  taking  out  as 
much  as  possible  of  it,  by  blotting  paper.  Dip  a 
small  brush  in  the  essential  oil  of  well-rectified  S])i- 
rits  of  turpentine,  heated  almost  to  ebullition,  (for 
when  cold  it  acts  very  weakly;)  and  draw  it  gently 
over  both  sides  of  the  paper,  which  must  be  care- 
fully kept  warm.  Let  this  operation  be  repealed  as 
many  times  as  tin  quantity  of  the  fat  body,  imbibed 
by  the  paper,  or  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  may 
render  necessary.  ^Vhen  the  greasy  substance  is 
removeil,  to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former  white- 
ness, dip  another  brush  in  highly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  and  draw  it  in  hke  manner,  over  the  place; 
and  particularly  around  the  edges,  to  remove  the 
border  that  would  still  present  a  stain.  If  the  process 
has  been  employed  on  a  part,  written  on  with  com- 
mon ink,  or  printed  with  printer's  ink,  it  will  exipe- 
rience  no  alteration. 


TO  clean  black  silks. 
To  bullock's  gall,  add  boiling  water  suflScient  to 
make  it  warm,  and  with  a  clean  sponge,  rub  the 
silk  well  on  both  sides,  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  pro- 
ceed again  in  like  manner.  Rinse  it  in  spring  wa- 
ter, and  change  the  water  till  perfectly  clean,  dry 
it  in  the  air,  and  pin  it  out  on  a  table;  but  first  dip 
the  sponge  in  glue-water,  and  rub  it  on  the  wrong 
side;  then  dry  it  before  a  fire. 


TO  take  STAINS  OUT  OF  SILK. 

Mix  together  in  a  phial,  2  oz.  of  essence  of  lemon, 
1  oz.  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Grease  and  other  spots  in  silks,  are  to  be  rubbed 
gently  with  a  linen  rag  dipped  in  the  above  compo- 
sition.   

TO  preserve  houses  from  vermin. 

Bugs,  in  particular,  may  readily  be  destroyed  by 
dissolving  half  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salts,  mixing  it  with 
one  quart  of  spirit  of  tuipeutine.  Shake  these  well 
together,  di()  a  brush  in  it,  and  wash  those  places 
when  bugs  are  supposed  to  ie>ovt.  this  will  rcniov 
them  to  a  greater  certainty  than  any  other  mode 
now  practised. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  October  21,  1825. 

Me.  John"  S.  Skinner, 

Sir, — As  our  friend  Curwen  and  myself  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  convince  each  other  of 
heing  in  error,  on  the  subject  of  Aldernejs,  I  cheer- 
fully refer  the  matter  to  our  next  meetins  at  "Tny 
fireside,"  when  I  hope  to  he  more  successful  in  a 
verba!,  than  I  appear  to  have  been  in  a  written  dis- 
cussion. Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  THOMPSON. 

Baltimore  countij,  Oct.  17,  1S25. 


purchase  t»vo  liundred  and  fifty  head,  but  we  have 
not  leave  to  use  their  names. 


Ge.n-eral  Lafayette. — In  the  memoranda  of  re- 
quests with  which  the  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, was  honoured  by  his  respected  and  good  friend 
General  Lafayette;  there  is  one  that  uill  depend  for 
its  fulfilment  on  the  kindness  of  his  subscribers.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  General  to  be  su|)plied  with  a 
sample  of  all  the  varieties  of  our  Indian  corn,  in  the 
r.ar.  He  requests  therefore,  the  favour  of  one  or  two 
ears,  such  as  may  be  deemed,  in  any  particular,  cu- 
rious or  uncommon.  This  request  is  put  forth  now, 
that  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  at  "husking  time,"  and 
members  of  Congress  coming  to  Washington,  and 
of  the  Legislature  to  Annapolis,  will  afford  good  op- 
portunities of  sending  them  where  earlier  ones  do 
not  ofl'er. 


llCPBe  it  remembered,  that  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  will  hold 
their  next  Exhibition  at  Easton, on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days  of 
November. 

The  steam-boat  Maryland  ivill  lea\e  here  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  7  o'clock,  and  arrive  at 
Easton  about  sunset — taking  Annapolis  in  the  way. 
She  will  return  on  Sunday  after  the  show,  and  thus 
afford  a  good  opportunity  lor  those  ivho  have  leisure, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  most  beautiful  and  most  hospita- 
ble part  of  the  slate.  The  steam  boat  company,  in 
a  spirit  that  deserves  commendation,  have  liberally- 
consented  to  transport,  free  of  expense,  animals 
going  to  be  exhibited  for  premium  and  sale,  where 
they  are  accompanied  by  their  owners.  This  regu- 
lation encourages  the  interchange  of  agricultural 
information,  and  the  dissemination  of  good  blood,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  If  we  cannot  find  leisure  to 
go,  we  shall  envy  those  who  are  more  fortunate. 


sCJ^A  subscriber  residing  in  N.  Carolina,  wishes 
us  to  ask  what  kind  of  wheat  is  best  adapted  to  a 
low  swamp  soil?  Is  it  best  to  sow'  on  a  bed  of  grass 
and  weeds,  or  on  ground  clear  of  vegetation?  Is 
there  any  difl'erence  in  the  time  of  sowing  red  and 
white  wheat,  and  if  any,  what? 

The  same  correspondent  adds,  "Our  corn  crops 
are  much  injured  in  this  section  of  country  by  the 
drought;  perhaps  two  thirds  of  a  crop  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected.  This  and  the  small  quantity  of 
ground  planted  in  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive cotton  crops,  gives  us  some  reason  to  expect 
a  scarcity  of  the  article  next  season. 


PHZCES  CTTRHCXTT. 


ARTICLES. 


BtEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
LOFFLE,  W.l.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHKESE, 

FE.VTHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough 


Large  Egg-Plant. — An  egg-plant,  from  the  gar- 
den of  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  lately  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  American  Farmer,  which  measured 
•24i  inches  round. 


ExTRAORniNARY  Produce. — T.  P.  Bennett  Esq. 
of  Talbot  county,  sent  to  the  effice  of  the  American 
Farmer,  two  hundred  and   eighty-three  stalks   ofj  "-OUR,  Superfine,  city 

wheat,  which  were  the  product  of /omj- s-rairui,  viz:      «,',"?'  'i,'''  \"  '  'c 
cr  i-  en  r  j    -, ,  .•      °  ^i        i  •      '      Susquehanna,  iupcrti. 

66  from  one,  69  from  a  second,  71  Irom   the  thu-d  pi^.^x     ........ 

and  77  from  the  fourth;  being  an  average  of  seven-  GUNPOWDER   Haiti, 
ty  stalks  to  each  grain.  GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lanier, ..... 

do.      Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Kye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Bed    .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOPS, . 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,   best. 
Eastern  Tan 


|C3^Maryland  Cotton. — A  sample  of  beautiful 
cotton,  the  growth  of  "early  black  seed,"  planted 
at  Bloomsbury,  the  re.sidence  of  H.  V.  Somerville, 
Esq.,  near  this  city,  on  the  24th  JMay,  and  gather- 
ed on  the  4th  October,  was  last  week  left  with 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society.  

IMaryland Tobacco. — A  sale  was  made  last  week 
of  83  hogsheads,  being /)«>■<  of  the  crop  of  Benjamin 
Oden,Esq.,  Prince  George's  county.     This  parcel! 

consisted  of  crop   and  seconds,  averaged  900  lbs. 'iMoL.iSSES,  W.  India, 
each  hogshead,  and  was  sold  at  $l'i  round.  I  MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

It  was  nearly  all  unfired.     We   understand   this^'^ff '  ^°£,^- 

gentleman  obtained  an   average  of  $11.28  for  his|     p|    '^  STORES,  Tar, 

"■ho'«  '^"•"P-  I     Turpentine,' Soft,'  '.  '. 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed, 

PORh ,  Baltimore  Mess, 
do. 


Dear  Sir,  Charleston,  Sept.  17,  1825. 

Perceiving  by  your  last  number,  you  had  not  seen, 
the  Tannier  Plant,  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  leafL,  .^2,„„   ^''""^'  •.• 
and  flower.'    When  they  are  fit  to  be  gathered  I  wiU;  p^^ t0Es''^!'°.°  ^"".^ 


The  Union  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  regular 
meeting  in  Darien,  Geo.,  on  the  12th  of  May  last, 
by  unanimous  consent,  appointed  J.  5.  Skinner  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society. 


send  you  some  of  the  eating  roots  and  seed;  perhaps 
they  may  succeed  with  you. 

J.  MIDDLETON,  Jr. 


Tobacco. — Amount  df  inspections  in  the   three 
state  warehouses,  during  the  last  week — 150  hhds. 


Sep"  It  appears  to  be  very  desirable  that  droves 
of  stock  cattle  should  be  brought  nearer  to  our  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  believed  that  might  easily  be  accom- 
plished if  some  assurance  could  be  given  that  they 
would  here  find  a  market.  It  is  confidently  believ- 
ed by  those  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  this 
subject,  that  thive  hundred  lean  cattle  might  be  sold 
here  this  autumn;  and  if  there  happened  to  be  a 
surplus  beyond  the  demand,  at  fair  prices,  the  resi- 
due might,  it  has  been  well  suggested,  be  sent  to 
the  Deer  Creek  settlement,  to  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  intermediate  markets.  It  would 
be  well  for  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing such  cattle,  to  leave  their  names  with  the  editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  and  tlie  number  that  they 
would  pronably  want.  Should  this  arrangement  be 
favored  by  the  drovers,  it  is  believed  that  from  five 
hundrid  to  one  thousand  head,  might  be  sold  here 
every  autumn.  The  names  of  eight  or  ten  g.-ntle- 
men  occur  to  us  at  once,  who,  we  believe,  would  i 


WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  A  GARDENER, 

For  the  ensuing  year,  a  middle  aged  man,  who  has 
been  regularly  bred  lo  the  business,  and  is  paiticuiarly 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  a  vegetable  or  culinary 
garden,  and  the  rearing  of  fruit  trees.  His  wife  would 
also  superintend  a  dairy,  in  the  management  of  which 
she  can  produce  testimonials  of  superior  skill.  For 
further  information,  inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  October  17. 
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RICI    fresh,   .  .  .  , 
SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown, 

VVHL-.KEY,  1st  proof, 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APP!  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGA  Its,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Lo  ,isiana, 

Lraf, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Ground  .Mum,  .... 

SHOT,  all  sizes,  .... 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Purl,  first  quality,    .  . 
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AanXCVIiTUKE. 


ON  IRRIGATION. 

Water  is  employed  in  various  ways  for  the  im- 
provement ol' l;in(;i.     1.  By  the   process  of  vfliat  is 

strictly  called   irriy;ation,  when   water  is   made  to  ,y],p^(  ^mj  l^^^lpy  arp  raised  liy  means  of  irrigation; 
trickle  over  the  surface.     2.  By  Jhiorliiig:,  when   it        "  '    "        '  " 

covers  the  soil  completely,  for  a  period  of  time;  and. 


cured,  hy  siiitalile  fences,  from  poachinj;  and  tres- 
pass. Indeed,  these  are  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
advantage  of  the  RTass,  but  for  the  sali^ty  of  the 
stock,  as  sheep  cannot  be  suflercd  to  resort  to  lands 
Hooded  in  summer,  from  the  risk  of  rot. 

Corn.     In  the  East  Indies,  not  only  rice,  but 


I  and  it  has  long  been   a  practice  in   some  [)arts  of 

Scotland,  to  enrich  the  soil  for  crops' of  grain  by 

3.  By  tcH)'/)ing',  when  the  water  acts  merely  as  a]  the   same  means.     Mr.  Scrymsourc,  of  Tealing,  a 


conductor  of  the  xvarp  or  mud;  by  which  the  im 
provenient  is  effected.     We  shall  consider  these  se 


gentleman  in  Forfarshire,  followed  the  practice  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  with  such  success,  that  an 


lion 

This  subject  embraces  the 


vcral   processes  separately,  beginning  with  irriga-  enclosure,  which  had  got  into  an  exhausted  state, 

was  so  enriched  by  it,  that  it  preserved  an  uncom- 
following  particulars:  nion  degree  of  fertility  for  a  succession  of  crops. 
The  objects  to  which  irri,iation  is  applied;  the  me-  (one  of  them  wheat,)  without  fallow,  linic  or  marl, 
thods  of  conducting  the  process;  the  circumstances  and  with  very  moderate  assistance  from  dung.* 
necessary  to  be  considered  previous  to  the  plan  The  common  method  was  very  diffeient.  After 
being  undertaken;  the  waters  best  calculated  for;  watering  for  one  or  two  seasons,  they  ploughed  for 


that  purpose;  the  proper  soils  and  subsoils  for  irri 
gated  meadows;  the  effects  of  climate  on  irrigation; 
the  profit;  the  grasses  best  adapted  for  water  mea- 
dows; the  sti;ck  fed  upon  them;  the  making  and 
preserving  water-meadow  ha}';  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  irrigation;  the  advantages 
attending  it;  and  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

I.   The  Objects  of  Irrigation. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  watering  land  is 
only  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  grass;  hut  irrigation  is  likewise  ap- 
plicable to  the  culture  of  grain,  and  has  even  been 
made  use  of  for  promoting  the  growth  of  timber. 

1.   Grass. 
promotes  th 


oats,  and  by  taking  tivo  or  three  successive  crops, 
the  soil  was  exhausted,  and  run  out  into  weeds  and 
poverty.!  Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from 
such  management.  But  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
irrigation  was  not  only  practised  with  considerable 
succcss.J  and  for  crops  of  grain,  but  immense  quan- 
tities of  wild  oats,  formerly  prevalent,  were  com- 
pletely extirpated,  and  for  the  destruction  of  which 
no  other  means  were  known,  previous  to  the  intro 
du  tion  of  fallowing  and  of  green  crops.§  Water 
alone,  however,  without  the  addition  of  other  sub 
stances,  will  not  bring  grain  to  perfection.  Hence, 
Inough  from  year  to  year  it  may  be  applied  to  mea- 
dow and  pasture  grass  with  success,  yet  it  cannot 
be  re|)cated  with  advantage  to  com,  except  at  con- 
There  are  four  modes  by  which  water!  siderable   intervals  of  time,  or  accompanied  with 


melioration  of  grass  lands.  It  pre- 
serves a  favourable  degree  of  temperature;  im- 
proves  the   crop,  by   the  nourishing  substances  it 


manure. II 

The  system  of  irrigating  for  corn,**  seems  like- 
wise to  have  succeeded  in  Somersetshire,  where  a 


conveys;  destroys  heaths  and   other  weeds,  which  i  large  tract  of  country,  suffered  to  remain  in  pasture 
deli;;ht  in  a  dry  soil;  and,  as  a  mere  element  it  isjfor  two  years,  was,  during  that  time,  at  stated  in 


beneficial,  more  especially  in  dry  seasons.* 

Water,  as  a  carrier,  likewise  conveys  other  sub- 
stances to  the  soil,  by  which  it  is  enriched.  This 
is,  obviously,  the  case  when  land  is  irrigated  by 
muddv  waters,  which  leave  behind  them  rich  mould 
and  other  substances.  If  lime  or  marl  be  hehl  in 
the  solution,  the  waters  become  highly  enriching. 
Other  soluble  and  nutritive  substances  arc  also  ca- 
pable of  being  conveyed  by  water  in  the  same  man- 
ner, on  passing  through  fertile  tracts. 

Meadow  plants,  cut  green,  without  .iny  external 
moisture  on  their  stalks  or  leaves,  and  afterwards 
dried,  lose  by  exsiccation,  from  GG  to  70  parts  out 
of  100.  This  very  large  proportion  of  moisture, 
(though  water  is  perhaps  not  the  only  suljstance 
carried  off,)  is  a  direct  proof,  that  water  itself  en- 
ters lariiely  into  the  composition  of  these  vegeta- 
bles. Water  is  likewise  of  use,  by  the  more  equa- 
ble diffusion  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil,  which  it 
necessarily  occasions 

The  system  of  watering  kind,  however,  can  ne- 
ver be  carried  to  perfection,  unless  when  accompa- 
)iied  by  drainage  and  rnclostire.  Stagnant  water  and 
impetuous  torrents,  do  essential  injur}';  but  if  water 
is  entirely  under  command,  so  that  it  may 
on,  or  taken  off  at  pleasure,  it  may  become  a  most 
useful  instrument,  in  tlie  hands  of  a  skilful  hu 
bandman.  Drainage  is  therefore  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  irrigation.! 

With  respect  to  enclosure,  it  can  be  of  little  real 
use  to  water  lands,  unless  they  are  previously  se 


tervals,  regularly  flooded  by  a  stream  dcscendin 
from  the  adjacent  hills.  It  was  then  subjected  to 
the  following  rotation  of  crops :  1.  Wheat  on  the 
ley;  -2  Turnips;  and,  3.  Barley,  and  artificial  grass- 
es. The  produce  of  grain  was  very  considerable; 
namely,  of  wheat  from  40  to  50  bushels,  and  of 
barley  from  50  to  (JO  bushels  |)er  statute  acre.ft  In 
a  late  publication  on  the  utility  of  water-meadows, 
a  question  therefore  is  not  inipropfq-ly  put,  whether, 
upon  particular  soils,  and  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, irrigation  might  not  produce  similar  effects 
upon  wheat,  and  several  other  plants  of  the  field 
and  the  garden,  as  upon  herbage?  The  author 
adds,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  this  va- 
luable improvement  should  be  restricted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  grasses. J{ 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  improvement  of  grass, 
seems  to  be  the  great  object  io' which  the  watering 
of  land  is  applicable.    " 

II.   The  Methods  of  conductinn;  the  Process..,  v 

Water-meadows  are  of  two, sort*:  '^/lwing-^ai\cyi- 
lated  for  a  Hat  country;  and  catch-V'Oik,  for  sloping 
grounds, 


'See  Dr.  Singer's  Treatise  on  Irrigation,  in  the  (je 
neral  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  614. — Derbysliire 
Keport,  vol.  ii.  p.  4C4. 

t  In  preparing  irrigated  meadows,  covered  drains  can 
never  be  safely  rescrted  to,  because  the  water  would 
almost  certainly  e;ct  down  into  them,  and  destroy  tlieiu; 
and  in  most  instances,  the  r:dgcs  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently hifjh  and  steep,  to  effect' a  sutiicient  drainage.— 
Dcrbyshue  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  4iJa. 
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*  statistical  .Xccount  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.$.'"98|. 
t  'bid.,  vol.  XV.  p.  82.  \  lbj,d.j.v*I.  xvi.  p.  471. 

I  .\bcrdeenshire  Hjtoort,  p. .4 11.     " 

II  Statistical  Account  Of  Scotland,  vol.  xv.  p.  88. 
**  [By  corn,  it  is  known   that  English  writers   mean 

what  wo  call  small  grain — they  know  notfcung  of  Indian 
corn.]     _  -  -, 

tt  Somierset  Report^  p.  2«6.  This  tract  is  on  the  de- 
mesne.of  Mr.  I.uttrcl,  of  Dnnster  Castle. 
-  {}  Ohservations  on  the  Utility  nf  Water-meadows,  by 
Wiiliam  Smith,  I-^ngineer  anA  Alincralogist.  Printed 
an.  1806,  p.  'J'J.  Marshall  onlfclWcd  Property,  p.  260, 
calls  it  :i  probable  mpfovtiiifMt.  See  also  l^erljyshire  Ke- 
nivt,  vol.  ii.  p.  484.  The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  had  it 
in  View,  to  adopt  this  plan  of  tcmuorory  irrigation,  fur 
arable  land  It  has  been  found  of  great  use,  at  Wo- 
burn  Abbey,  to  irrigate  strawbcmes. 


Flotring  Meaddvs.  Where  the  ground  is  flat, 
the  soil  is  formed  into  hrds,  or  broad  ridges,  like 
those  met  with  at  bleach-fields.  They  arc  com- 
monly from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  nine  or  ton 
poles  in  length;  as  in  such  situations,  the  great  ob- 
ject is,  when  once  brought  on,  to  be  able  to  carry 
off  the  water  quickly.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
throw  up  the  land  in"  high  ridges,  with  drains  be- 
tween them.  IMore  of  the  failures  in  irrigation 
arise  from  the  ridges  not  being  sufViciently  high, 
and  the  slopes  not  being  sulliciently  steep,  than  from 
any  other  cause.' 

Calch-work  .Mcadovs.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
intelligible  written  clescription  of  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing these  meadows.  To  be  juoperly  understood, 
the  operation  must  be  seen.  It  may,  however,  in 
general  be  remarked,  that  the  system  is  calculated 
for  sloping  grounds;  and  that  after  tiic  water  is 
brought  from  the  original  stream,  into  a  new  cut,  it 
is  stopped  at  the  end,  on  as  high  a  level  as  the  ca.sc 
admits  of,  by  which  the  water  is  made  to  fill  the 
trench,  and  run  over  at  the  side,  and  Hood  the  land 
below  it.  But  as  the  water  would  soon  cease  to 
run  equally,  and  would  wash  the  land  out  in  gut- 
ters, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  small  pa- 
rallel trendies,  at  the  distance  of  from  -20  to  30 
feet,  to  catch  the  water  again,  (hence  the  name  ori- 
ginated,) and  the  same  plan  of  spreading,  or  diffus- 
ing, is  continued,  until  the  water  reaches  the  main 
drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ineadow.t  It  is  a  great 
advantage  attending  the  catch-work  system,  that  it 
is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  the  same  quantity  of 
vvatcr  will  do  much  more  work. 

In  either  of  these  ways,  irrigation  promotes  the 
growth  of  grass.  The  herbage  of  dry  land  is  iin- 
po\erishcd  from  the  want  of  water;  that  of  wet 
land,  by  its  remaining  stagnant;  but  both  these 
evils  are  remedied  by  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed. 

III.   Circumtiunres  to  he  considered,  previous  to  the 
I'lan  being  undertaken. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  there 
be  a  sutiicient  tpiantity  of  water  at  command.  For 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  circum- 
stance, mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  advancement  of  irrigation. 

The  next  objects  are,  tlie  quality  of  the  water^and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  subsoil,  of  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  irrigated.  ""'  '^ 

It  is  then  proper  to  consider"  how,  and  iphere,  the 
water,  can  be  taken  out  of  4hc' stream.  This  can 
onlybedone  b)«a  pnopXi*  level;  and  the  assistance 
of  i^p_rpljessed1rrigator  wiU.  be  necessary. 

Irrigation  being  an  operation  recpjiring  considcr- 
aWe-» nicety  and  skill,  cannot  be  advantageously 
conducted^  without  attentive.hands  to  form  the  soil, 
to  4ay  on  ,ar)d  shift  the  vyater.  ami  to  remove  it; 
glsQ  to'PBt  down  the  produce,  ami  to  make  it  into 
YfayNOn  all  these  accounts,  a  supply  of  trusty  la- 
bourers for  carrying  otiKthesc  several  processes, 
must  be  providad.J  .  , 

IV.  Of  the  Water  calcuhtted  for  Irrigation. 
-.  [This  article,  on  irrigation,  is  copied  from  the 
third  edition  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "Code  of  Agri- 
culture," presented  hy  that  great  benefactor  of  the%, 
plough  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farjjier.  The 
copy  thus  received  is  the  more  higlsly  prized,  as  it 
contains  some  manuscript  rorrections  and  adddions 
in  the  band  wrtting  of  the.aut!io».     Amongst  others, 

t  this  jilaee  he  remarks:  "Q.-'crc — Vinnjards,whe- 

cr  thi-tj  should  be  irrigati-il?'^\ 

Clear  spring-wat^,  in  the  state  in  which  it  issues 


%c 


*  Derbyshire  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  and  466. 

t  \Vilt4iire  Report  p.  119. 

J  Communications  by  Mr.  Boulton,  a  flooder,  or  float- 
er, from  (ikiucestershirc.  General  Keport  of  Scotland, 
vol.ib  P-  596, 
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from  the  hills,  (more  rspccially  where  the  slrata  are 
calcareous,)  .s  ecrluinly  of  a  [^"''^'"i;.'!"^'''^'-.,; 
is  charged  with  a  considerable  (luanlilv  ot  Mtal 
air-  near  the  source  also,  it  is  usually  wanner  than 
other  waters,  and  thence  it  answers  better  for  irri- 
-alion,  more  especially  durins;  severe  weatlier  in 
winter  From  these  properties,  there  is  always 
produced,  abundance  of  early  succulent  grass 
several  yards  wher- 


the  water  first 


for 
runs  over  the 


LOWER  VIRGINIA. 

FavouniMc  chang:e  in  its  Agricullurid  condition,  pro 
ducts,  and  prospects. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  his  friends  (o  the 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer— dated,  Gth  Oc- 
tober, 1825. 
The  revival  of  lower  Virginia  is  now  looked  upon 

as  near  at  hand.     You  know  what  a  depopulating 


several  yaitis    **ii'-i-    •■■•^    -     — -  .         us  uuai    a»    iitiiiw.       jL,^«    .-••,^ "    -    I  -I-  -o 

land  near  the  spring.     Clear  spring-water  may  aisok-^^  ^j.  ^njigraiion  has  set  from  it  to  the  west  for 


be'used  longer  than  the  foul  or  muddy,  being  less 
apt  to  rcnd^er  the  grass  gritty  and  unwholesome; 
hence  some  give  a  decided  preference  to  clean- 
watered  crops.*  .     .     ,,     , 

jNIountain  strcanih'ts.  fed  principally  by  springs, 
are  more  at  command  than  rivers,  and  move  con- 
venient to  be  directed  over  slopes,  and  are  also  bet- 
ter calculated  tor  improving  grass. 

Where  river  water  is  accessible,  it  is  commonly 
loaded  with  many  enriching  substances  from  the 
country,  and  the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
it  passes;  and  is  thus  productive,  not  only  ol  tem- 
porary, but  of  permanent  improvement. 

Sea-water  also,  where  it  can  be  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  moderate  quantities,  or  made  use  of 
within  embanked  marshes,  is  apphcable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  It  contains,  more  especially 
near  the  land,  not  only  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 


sTances,  but  also  saline  mixtures  in  solution.  The 
utility  of  salt  marshes  to  diseased  horses,  and  their 
acting  as  a  restorative  to  sheep  in  danger  of,  or  in- 
fected by  that  ftital  malady,  the  rot,  is  well  known. 
Those  ideas  are  corroborated  by  an  observation, 
that  the  meadows  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
where  salt  u-alcr  is  spread  over  the  lands  hy  the  tide, 
are  grazed,  instead  of  being  mown,  and  arc  ac- 
counted the  liest  possible  pasture  for  horses  and 
cattle  that  require  rest,  and  spring  physic.t 

In  reo-ard  to  waters  much  impregnated  with  iron, 
they  were  formerly  supposed  totally  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation;  but  it  is  no-.v  f  lly  proved, 
by  the  accurate  experiments  of  an  able  chymist, 
,  and  by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  grasses  in  Pns- 
ley  meadow,  in  Bedfordshire,  that  ferruginous  wa- 
ters are  friendly  to  vegetation,  when  properly  ap- 
plied! Chalybeate  springs,  however,  or  water 
impregnated  with  other  mineral  substances,  as  lead 
or  copper,  never  does  good;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  waters  of  that  description,  after  they  have  been 
brought  into  fields,  by  levels  cut  at  a  considerable 
expense,  have  again  been  diverted,  and  suffered  to 
(low  in  their  original  channels.^ 

Waters  that  are  impregnated  with  the  juices  that 
now  from  peatmosses,  are -considered  by  many,  not 
worth  applying  to  the  soil.||  It  is  objected  to  them, 
that  they  are  soon  frozen;  that  they  convey  no  ma- 
terial nutriment;  and  that  they  arc  commonly  load- 
ed with  such  antiseptic  substances,  as  will  retard. 


the  last  20  years.     Many  of  its  former  inhabitants 
are  now  enterprising,  respectable  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky,  Missouri,    Indiana,   Illinois,  Michigan   and^^^.^ 
Ohio.     There  is  scarcely  a  neighbourhood  in  any 
of  the  7ific  stales,  which  has  not  some  family  from 
oW*  Virginia.     Although  the  tide  of  emigration  has 
been  great  from  the  tobacco  and  wheat  portions  of 
Virginia,  yet  its  effects  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
counteracted  liy  emigrants  from  the  district  below 
tide  water.     The  soil  which  produced  the  richest 
staples,  and  was  most  exempt  from  disease  would 
naturally  attract  the  densest  population.     As  to  cli- 
mate, there  is   great   room   for  speculation.     It  is 
thought  questionable  by  many  if  the  upper,  has  not, 
in  this  respect,  been  given  too  great  an  advantage 
over  the  lower  country.     No  matter  how  the  ac- 
count may  now  stand,  I  am  convinced  that  after  ju-j 
diciously  expending  some  capital  in  removing  local! 
causes  of  disease,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  the 
rich  lands  in  the  lower  country,  the  balance  w  ill  not 
remain  so  much  in  favour  of  the  upper  country.     It 
will  be  ascertained  this  year,  whether  or  not  cotton 
may  be  relied  on  as  a  sure  and  profitable  crop.  Every 
indication  that  I  have  seep  or  heard  of  as  to  the  pre- 
sent crop,  is  highly  favourable.     The  small  parcels 
cultivated  heretofore,  by  a  few  individuals,  have  suf- 
ficiently established  the  qualitij  of  our  cotton.   To  my 
mind  it  is  now  rendered  certain  that  the  cotton  plan 
ler  in  lower  Virginia,  lacks  nothing  but  confidence 
ill  the  article,  to"be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  to- 


our  country,  their  labours  have  been  but  bndly  re- 
warded.   They  have  had  very  poor  markets  for  their 
corn;  and  their  soil  is  not  adapted  to  tobacco  or 
wheat.     Under  these  circumstances,  if  they  apply 
their  energies  to  the  cotton  culture,  they  will  find  it 
more  profitable;  and  the  article  better  suited  to  their 
soil  than  any  thing  else  save  Indian  corn.    The  want 
of  experience  in  raising  the  crop,  will  occasion  some 
failures  for  a  year  or  two.     But  it  is  hoped  that  the 
success  of  so  many  wdl  encourage  the  balance  to 
persevere,  until  they  overcome  the  causes  of  failure. 
In  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else  connected  with 
rural  economy,  the  practical  success  of  our  neigh- 
bours, occurring  under  our  immediate  inspection, 
go  further  than  all  the  reasoning  or  essays  that 
could  be  published.     Next  year  I  expect  to  .see  tiie 
culture  of  cotton  quadrupled  in  Virginia.     The  in- 
crease will  go  on  until  all  our  lands,  adapted  to  its 
growth,  will  be  devoted  to  it.     This  is  "a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished."     Even  if  the 
price  should  fall  20  per  cent  below  what  it  now  is, 
it  will  then  pay  the  planter  a  better  profit  than  any 
thing  else  he  can  raise.    The  grain  growers  will  pro- 
fit by  it;  because  there  will  be  better  prices  for  grain, 
and  the  markets  will  not  be  so  often  glutted.     All 
other  interests  will  be  benefited,  on  the  principle, 
that  an  addition  to  the  revenue  or  the  wealth  of  a 
numerous  class  of  any  society,  is  felt  most  sensibly 
in  their  trans.ictions  with  the  rest. 
1     The  prospects  of  our  tobacco  planters  are  more 
flattering  than  they  have  been  for  some  years.   Prices 
abroad  are  said  to  be  "dangerously  high,"  and  the 
knowing  ones  think  that  they  will  be  so  far  mam- 
taincd  that  the  planter  may  expect  an  ample  remu- 
neration for  his  toils.     Thus  we  have  two-thirds  of 
Virginia  at  present  cheered  by  unexampled  pros- 
pects of  agricultural  prosperity.     If  we  are  not  in- 
toxicated, and  call  into  action  but  a  common  share 
of  prudence  and  energy,  we  may  soon  free  ourselves 
of  jjecuniary  embarrassments,  and   enter  earnestly 
4iito  pxtensive  improvements.     The   renovation  of 
lower  Virginia,  will  be  a  most  gratifying  event.    The 


meadow,  or  of  proper  manairement  in  regard  to  the 
water,  may  have  occasioned  the  disappointments 
experienced  in  some  cases,  when  bog-waters  have 
been  applied.tf 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  number.) 


"■  Smith's  Observations,  pp.  68  aud  "  1. 

I  Gloucestershire  Report,  p.  165. 
'  Smith's  observations  on  Irrigation,  p.  28. 
§  Remark  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hoblyn. 

II  These  waters  generally  lioltl  in  solution,  a  portiolf 
of  oxide  of  iron,  comnionly  called  "g;)-ccn  ri(rio(,"  sup 
posed  to  be  a  preventive  of  the  rot,  as  sheep  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  fens,   where   that  substance  abounds, 
never  take  that  disease. 

'•  Dr.  Stringer's  Treatise,  p.  579. 

it  Derbyshire  Report,  vol  ii.  p.  463. 


bacco  planter  of  the  upper  country.  The  difficulty !  |^,|jj,gj,Q,,g"Qi^  mansions,  venerable  from  their  age, 
of  changing  the  habits  of  men;  of  inducing  them  to  |  ^^^^^j  f^.^^^  jj^pj^  having  been  once  the  seats  of  the  ge- 
cmbai-k  in  cmps  or  even  modes  of  cultivation,  never  |jjgj.jjyj_  jj^^  i,ospitable.  the  patriotic  of  our  land,  are 
adopted  hy  their/rt</ic?-s,  has  beeii  always  one  of  the  \  jgstjned  to  be  repeopled.    The  mouldering  churches 

"■■""'which  have  so  long  afforded  subjects  of  melancholy 
reflection  to  the  passing  traveller,  are  again  to  echo 
with  the  praises  of  the  living  God,  uttered  by  a  re- 
ligious and  enlightened  people  The  sparse  and  me- 
ritorious population  of  lower  Virginia,  who  have  re- 
sisted the  rage  for  emigration,  are  to  have  the  chasms 
in  their  society  filled  up— their  country  is  again  to 
prosper— God  grant  that  these  may  not  be  ideal  vi- 
sions! 

Think  not  thai  I  am  an  enthusiast,  or  that  I  first 
drew  the  breath  of  life  on  the  tide  water  margin  of 
some  of  our  noble  rivers.  Not  so— I  am  a  moun- 
taineer, and  never  have  lived  below  the  head  of  tide 
water.  But  yet  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages of  that  country,  nor  to  its  numerous  enjoy- 
ments. Some  revolution  in  events  must  make  it  the 
garden  of  our  state.  I  think  I  see  that  revolution 
approaching.  The  fertility  and  cheapness  of  lands 
in  the  West,  and  the  iilea  of  a  more  salubrious  clime, 
deprived  it  of  most  of  its  young  and  enterprising 
population— the  old  have  been  cut  otl'by  the  scythe 
of  time.  It  is  now  found  that  sickness  visits  alike 
the  margin  of  the  marsh  and  the  valley  of  the  moun- 
tain; and  the  love  of  g-at"?i,  may  I  not  say,  of  plea- 
sure, will  gather  again  on  our  Atlantic  border  a 
dense  and  active  population.  What  is  to  prevent  it? 
Will  fine  lands,  productive  of  the  richest  staple- 
noble  rivers,  bays,  &c.  affording  all  the  facilities  of 
commtrce— every  advantage— with  a  climate,  the 
finest  in  the  Union  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
n  for  the  other  three,  with  prudence,  not  half  as 


mo>t  serious  obstacles  in  disseminating  agricultural 
improvements.  Few  men,  unconscious  of  the  unli- 
mited range  of  science  and  intellect,  can  be  made  to 
believe  that  they  can  be  taught  any  thing  valuable 
in  a  pursuit  which  has  engaged  all  their  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  their  fathers'  fathers,  for  gene- 
rations past.  Many  persons  whose  minds  keep  pace 
with  the  advanceiiients  of  the  sciences  and  mecha- 
nic arts,  or  who  see  and  acknowledge  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  of  modern  times,  arc  loath  to  ad- 
mit that  the  simple  operation  of  ploughing  or  ditch- 
ins:  can  be  improved.  It  is  this  attachment  to  old 
customs;  this  veneration  for  the  ways  of  our  ances- 
instead  of  promoting  vegetation.**  It  is  urged,  on  j tors;  this  resistance  of  innovation,  that  keeps  so 
the  other  hand,  that  a  want  of  sufficient  slope  in  the|l^rgc  a  portion  of  our  country  in  so  rude  a  state, 

and  so  many  of  our  people  poor.  To  break  down 
these  prejudices  by  exhibiting  the  results  of  practi- 
cal men,  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  improve- 
ment, is  the  great  object  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  I 
American  Farmer.  The  prejudices  to  which  I  refer 
operate  po-.verfully  against  its  circulation,  except 
with  the  most  enUghtejied  cli^ss  of  farmers.  But 
the  services  you  have  already  done  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  entitle  you  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
country.  Your  labours  will,  it  is  hoped,  daily  as- 
sume more  importance,  and  be  reiyarded  in  a  man- 
ner more  worthy  of  your  zeal  and  industry. 

Since  the  wretched  policy  of  the  government  has 
cut  off,  in  30  great  a  degree,  the  markets  of  the  West 
Indies,  from  the  inhtilf  tants  of  the  corn  section  ol 


even  .u - . 

*  Old  and  New  Virginia  were  the  terms  by  which  the  I  deleterious  as  imagined— with  these  advantages  what 
parts  of  the  country  6e(ow  and  aiwe  the  mountains  were  u^„  prevent  the  revival  of  lower  \  irginia.-" 
designated.  ! 
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SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

J.  S.  SKiNNtR,  Esd.  Prandijwine,  Sejit.  6,  1825. 

An  e.\tiaordinai'y  phenomenon  lias  occurred  a  few 
miles  I'rora  this  place,  which  caused  such  a  rumour 
as  induced  me  to  visit  the  place  and  ascertain  the 
facts  that  caused  it;  ind  in  order  to  inform  the  farm- 
ing interest  I  now  forward  some  of  the  particulars. 

\\'illiani  Painter,  a  farmer  in  the  neiu,hbourhood 
of  Brandywine.  Delaware  county,  Peinisylvania, 
having  harvested  his  crops  of  hay  and  g;'"'''"'  ""'' 
lilled  a  large  barn  w  ilh  the  product  at  the  usual  time; 
one  bay  or  mow  of  hay  contained  about  sixty  tons, 
and  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month,  which  was  about 
three  months  after  being  in  the  l)arn,  he  discovered; 
strong  symptoms  of  JiVe  in  the  large  massof  hay.  i 
He  had  known  of  its  being  very  warm,  time  past, J 
(not  uncommon  in  such  cases.)  but  lately  a  black 
smoke  had  issued  from  a  certain  spot  of  the  mow,} 
about  midway  but  near  to  the  Uoor,  from  whence  it 
had  been  pitched  in,  being  more  compacted  by  the! 
treading  of  those  who  had  stowed  it  away.  The 
whole  depth  of  hay  was  thirty-two  feet,  being  a  two! 
story  barn,  contaming  upwards  of  a  thousand  dozen 
of  wheat,  as  well  as  hay. 

It  gave  alarm  to  the  nei;-hbours  who  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  number  of  about  sixty  hands. 
They  had  several  hogsheads  filled  with  water  taken 
into  the  threshing- floor,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  ap- 
ply, as  need  might  require.  They  cut  round  the 
heated  part,  and  removed  about  twenty  toils  thatwas 
not  materially  injured,  still  keeping  the  focus  of  heat 
for  their  centre.  The  removal  of  the  quantity  afore- 
said, brought  them  to  the  sample  enclused,"  com- 
pletely charred,  or  carbonated,  as  I  supposeo  when 
I  took  it  from  the  heap  hauled  out  in  the  lield;  but, 
on  close  examination  since,  I  found  my  mistake,  the 
carbonated  part  was  broken  up  line  in  handling. 
This  specimen  has  the  pyroligneous  acid  yet  retain- 
ed, as  it  had  not  yet  escaped,  being  cooled  in  mov- 
ing, [very  discoverable  to  the  taste;]  but  there  wga 
about  ten  tons  drawn  out  into  the  field  as  useless, 
except  fur  manure,  the  greater  portion  of  it  carbo- 
nated completely,  the  cattle  ate  it  freely,  but  it  had 
a  siouering  etlecton  them. 

This  focus  of  heat  had  concentrated  into  about 
eight  feet  diameter,  as  appeared  by  the  effect;  be- 
ginning within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  bottom,  and  ris- 
ing perpendicularly  about  fifteen  feet,  leaving  the 
part  on  which  the  heat  had  fully  operated,  (eight 
feet  diameter,)  carbonated,  and  was  yet  on  its  jiro- 
gress  upward,  when  stopped  by  moving  the  conline- 
nient  above.  The  greatest  danger  appeared  when 
they  began  to  disturb  the  carbonated  part,  as  sparks 
of  lire,  frefjuentiy  appeared  by  admitting  the  atmos- 
pheric air  to  it  while  it  remained  so  heated;  it  seem- 
ed that  all  that  was  wanting  to  have  made  a  general 
conflagration  of  the  barn  and  all  its  contents,  was  a 
sufficiency  of  air. 

But  timely  application  of  water  on  every  appear- 
ance of  ignition,  bad  the  desired  etleet.  II  had  an 
alarming  appearance  to  see  lire  sparkling  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  barn,  filled  with  so  much  combustible 
matter,  and  the  men  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  owner  informed  me  that  putting  in  a  few 
wagon  loads  of  the  first  of  his  crop,  on  a  drizzling 
or  wet  day,  in  the  bottom  of  that  mow,  he  thought 
caused  the  extraordinary  heat,  or  at  least  coinminc- 
ed  the  business.  It  might  be  worth  observing  lliis 
as  a  precaution,  as  rain  water  is  abundantly  riuire 
injurious  to  hay,  than  the  same  quantity  of  moislure 
from  its  ov/n  juices— independent  of  the  danger  of 
generating  fire.  C.  KII'.K. 

P.  S.  I  saw  the  most  simple  and  efTicient  ina- 
ehinc  for  taking  out  grain,  in  the  barn  above  inited, 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.     When  I 


can  take  a  more  full  view  and  see  it  work,  shall  give 
a  further  account  and  description  of  it. — C.  K. 


SAINFOIN. 
Jlugn3ta  county,  Fa.,  Ocl.^Ul,  1825. 
Mn.  John  S.  Skinner, 

Sir, — I  wish  to  obtain  information,  through  the 
medium  of  your  very  valuable  paper,  whether  there 
is  such  a  grass  to  be  had  in  this  country  as  the  Sain- 
foin. I  never  heard  of  such  a  grass  until  I  saw  an 
account  of  it  in  a  work  published  by  Mr.  Spurrier, 
who  was  a  celebrated  English  farmer.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  (hat  the 
farmer  could  possibly  have.  If  such  a  grass  could 
be  procured  in  England,  it  would  be  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  procure  it. — 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  the  roots 
penetrate  to  the  depth  of  lilteen  and  twenty  feet. 
This  would  appear  almost  incredible  to  us,  who  are 
strangers  to  it.  I  hope  the  necessary  inquiry  will 
be  made,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  this  extraordinary 
and  valuable  grass. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

lours,  &c.  VERITAS. 

[The  Sainfoin  has  been  cultivated  in  America — 
some  was  brought  from  France,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Crawfjrd.  VVe  hope  to  hear  from  some  correspon- 
dent in  reply  to  Veritas,  and  shall  ourselves  give  an 
account  of  this  grass,  as  it  is  known  and  esteemed 
in  other  countries.] 


'  Which  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Farmer,  by  any  persou  curions  to  examine  it.— -Kbit. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  Exhibition  of  Cattle  and  Manufactures,  held 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  under  the  auspices  and  direction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  termi- 
nated on  Friday,  and  gave  throughout,  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  the  multitude  of  spectators  who  ap- 
peared on  the  ground  No  better  situation  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose,  whether  as  to 
facdity  of  access,  or  convenience  and  picturesque 
beauty  It  is  calculated  that  four  thousand  persons 
were  present  on  Thursday.  The  horses,  horned 
cattle,  hogs,  &c.  collected  for  the  occasion,  from  no 
inconsiderable  distances,  are  probably  not  surpass- 
ed, if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  Much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  sjiecimens  of  domestic 
manufactures  also;  and  these  likewise  arc  htted  to 
excite  admiration  for  the  progress  already  made, 
and  the  most  confident  expectation  of  general  im- 
provement. A  striking  proof  of  the  utility  of  such 
exhibitions  is  found  in  the  deep  interest  which  so 
large  a  number  of  respectable  farmers  take  in  llieni. 
They  meet,  not  merely  to  view  and  study  the  breeds 
which  they  respectively  possess,  but  to  interchange 
ideas  and  facts  upon  all  the  branches  of  husbandry 
which  they  cultivate,  and  to  establish  au  intercourse 
of  business  advantageous  to  all  parties. 

On  Friday,  ploughing  matches  took  place  and 
premiums  were  distributed.  After  which,  the  direc- 
tors and  members  of  the  Society,  along  with  seve 
ral  invited  guests,  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
at  the  Pi.ed  Lion  tavern.  Jonathan  Kobeits,  Presi- 
dent of  the  society,  presided  at  the  table;  Mr.  Pow- 
el,  whose  contingent  to  the  exhibition  was  so  valua- 
ble, and  whose  services  as  a  member  of  the  society 
are  most  important,  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
return  home  in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall;  from  which,  however,  no  serious  consequences 
are  apprehended.  Various  approjiriale  toasts  were 
drunk,  in  the  course  of  the  re|)ast,  and  samples  of 
fine  domestic  wines  circulated  that  did  not  diminish 
its  zest. 

Dr.  Darlington,  of  Westchester,  delivered,  on 
the  second  day,  an  address,  which  afforded  much 
gratification  to  his  very  numerous  audience,  and  is 
hkely  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  publick,  when  it 
shall  be  printed.  {JVat.  Gnz. 


WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  annual  caKle  show,  ploughing  match  and  ex- 
hibition of  manufactures,  took  place  at  Worcester, 
(Mass.)  on  Wednesday,  the  I'ith  instant.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  S'tales  had  been  expected,  but 
did  not  attend.  There  was  a  great  concourse  of 
strangers,  many  of  whom  were  delegates  from  other 
societies;  and  others  were  attracted  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  Worcester  county.  Colonel 
Pickering,  who,  although  above  80  years  of  age,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  agriculturists  of  the  state, 
was  present. 

In  the  department  of  manufactures,  the  carpeti 
are  highly  spoken  of,  both  as  to  their  number  and 
beauty.  The  broadcloths  were  k\v.  Some  beau- 
tiful flannels  were  e.vhibited.  which  were  manufac- 
tured at  Ameslmry,  Massachusetts.  The  first  pre- 
miums, of  $15  each,  for  the  best  broadcloth  and 
the  best  carpeting,  were  given;  the  former  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Botternly,  of  L.icester;  and  the  latter  to 
Mrs.  Ethan  Davis,  of  llolden.  The  second,  of  f  10 
each— the  former  to  Slater  &  Howard,  of  Oxford, 
and  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Gideon  Delano,  of  New 
Braintree.  The  best  premium  for  flannel  was 
awarded  to  David  Goodall.  of  Oakham,  4(10.  Pre- 
miums to  tlie  amount  of  $10  were  distributed 
amongst  other  competitors  in  the  various  bramhes 
of  domestic  manufactures. 

About  160  neat  cattle,  and  134  sheep,  and  swine 
were  exhibited.  There  was  also  a  team  of  iH  yoke 
of  working  oxen,  owned  in  Worcester,  which  were 
pronounced  the  best  which  had  been  exhibited  there. 
A  beautiful  horse,  Roman,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wil- 
'iams,  was  also  exhibited. 

Fifteen  teams  started  in  the  ploughing  match, 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  contested.  Near- 
ly $200  was  distributed  in  premiums,  besides  those 
we  have  enumerated  above. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  show  of  domestic  manu- 
factures would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  oc- 
currence of  the  exhibition  at  Philadelplii.i  n.-irly  at 
the  same  time,  yXat  JuuriuU. 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  CROP. 

liepoH  of  tie  Beaufort  JigrkuUural  Society. 
TheBcaulbrt  Agricultural  Society,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  extfiit  of  the  damage  done  to  the  cotton 
crop,  on  Port  Royal  and  Paris  islands,  appointed 
committees  to  inquire  into  the  same,  witliin  their 
several  dislricts.     They  report  as  follows: 


a.      g,      g"       _ 
S       S,      a     3 

o         a         3        o 
tr;       C^       fi5       tl 

Wni.  Elliot  and  Wm.  J.  Grayson, 

for  Paris  island     .     .     .  796   104  56   160 

Do.  for  Battery  neck,  Port  Royal 

island G25     66  41    107 

S.  R.  Perry  and  P.  Givans,  for  the 

north  section  of  P.  R.  island,  1  lOS  64  50  114 
E.  Barnwell  and  S.  Elliott,  for  the 

south  section  of  P.  R.  island,  1087  55  58  MS 
J.  Porter  and  M.  Stuart,  for  the 

west  section  of  P.  R.  island.  1027  61  67  128 
For  plantations  on  Port   Royal, 

not  reported,  supposed  to  be    2 10  3S 

Total  acres  planted       .     ,     .     .     4973  655 

Including  stained  cotton,  making  an  average 

of  aOlbs  per  acre. 
Assuming  the  average  of  a  good  crop  to  be 

125lbs  per  acre,  the  product  would  be        2072 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of  bags 1417 
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MIDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBI- 
TION. 
The  iMiddlesex  Agricultural  Exhibilion  was  very 
pratifvin^.  Sixty  pens  were  tilled  willi  excellent 
cattle",  sheep  and  swine.  The  strength  of  working: 
oxen  was  tested  hy  drawing  heavy  loads  up  a  steep 
ascent,  and  the  ploughing  match  was  well  contest- 
ed. The  Rev.  diaries  Briggs,  of  Lexington,  deli- 
vered the  oration.  Col.  Valentine  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society, 
and  Rufus  Hosnier,  Est].,  was  elected  to  that  oH'icc. 
Pr.  .losiah  Bartlett  is  Corresponding  Secretary'. 


BRIDGEWATER  CATTLE  SHOW. 
The  Bridgewater  Cattle  Show,  and  Exhibition  of 
manufactures  and  produce,  has  met  an  increased 
attention  this  year  from  the  farmers  of  the  countj- 
of  Plymouth,  who  on  the  atli  instant,  assembled  at 
Bridgcwater,  at  an  early  hour,  to  celebrate  their 
yearly  festival,  and  "liarvest  home." 


ESJSESiSrASi  XMPB.O'yEmESS'S. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(■Concluded  from  p.  245,  American  Farmer.) 

With  this  answer  we  might  remain  content.  But 
we  are  much  more  gratified  to  be  able  to  say,  as 
we  can  do  with  entire  confidence,  that  such  appre- 
hensions  arc  not  well  founded.  Among  the  most 
strenuous  opposers  of  the  Erie  canal  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  western  turnpike,  from  Alba 
ny  to  Buffalo,  who  augured  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  their  |)roperty  from  this  measure 
The  event  has  proved  how  grossly  they  were  mis- 
taken. The  travelling  has  greatly  increased — five 
times  as  many  stages  are  run  on  the  road — the 
heavy  wagons  which  used  to  destroy  it,  have  nearly 
all  disappeared — the  repairs  are  greally  diminished, 
and  the  dividends  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Whatever  gives  activity  to  commercial  intercourse, 
must  multiply  the  use  of  roads.  Neither  can  wc 
believe  that  transportation  by  wagons,  though  it; 
direction  may  be  changed,  will  suffer  diminution 
Produce  will  be  hauled  to  the  c:.nal,  at  ditfercnt 
points,  and  it  can  be  hauled  from  great  distances. 
Such  a  communication,  in  its  efl'eets,  is  like  a  great 
navigable  river,  accessible  throughout  its  whole 
«'ourse,  and  to  which  every  avenue  tends.  It  cre- 
ates activity,  instead  of  destroying  it. 

If,  however,  these  apprehensions  were  better 
founded  than  they  are,  what  would  be  the  rational 
conclusion  to  he  derived  from  them?  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  whether  transportation  from  west  to  ca>t, 
and  from  east  to  west,  shall  be  by  turnpike  roads 
and  wagons.  That  is  already  decided.  The  gnat 
rivers  of  the  west  arc  otTering  the  most  inviting 
facilities  to  a  communication  with  the  ocean  by  the 
south.  On  the  north,  the  magnificent  production 
of  New  York  intelligence  anil  enterprise,  presents 
a  navigable  connection  with  the  east.  On  our 
southern  border,  a  new  avenue  is  to  be  opened  by 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac.  It  is  not  a  quesliuii,  Ihire- 
fore,  whether  Pemisylvaniu  sliiill  trtii>/f'cr  the  cari-iac;c 
from  turnpike  roads  to  a  canal  of  fur  omi,  but  ike 
ruil  question,  and  a  most  solemn  one  it  must  undouht- 
rdly  he  deemed — is,  whether  I'emifijhaniu  shall  lose 
the  carriage  altogether? 

If  in  this  amicable,  and  not  uuivortliy  rivalship 
that  is  to  be  maintained,  Pennsylvania  cannot  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  eftorts  of  her  neighbours  than 
by  roads  and  wagons,  wc  pronounce  distinctly  that 
she  cannot  support  the  competilion,  and  must  yield 
up  a  large  portion  of  her  immense  natural  advan- 
tages to  those  enterprising  neighbours. 

It  has  been  said,  that  this  work,  like  the  Union 
oacal  and  the  8ohuylki]l  navigation.  ouo-Iit  to  be 


undertaken  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  individuals. 
To  this  there  are  two  strong  objections.  First :  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  individual  enterprise 
and  capital  commensurate  uith  such  an  undertak- 
ing, could  not  be  commanded.  Secondly:  The  ad- 
vantages are  too  numerous  and  important  to  he 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  any  individuals.  How 
calamitous  would  it  not  be  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  had  she  been  so  far  misguided  as  to  allow 
her  canals  to  be  executed  by  companies,  who  would 
monopolize  their  benefits  in  perpetuity!  We  trust 
Pennsylvania  will  never  commit  an  error  so  hope- 
less of  remedy.  W'e  trust  she  will  never  part  with 
the  sovereignty  she  holds  over  her  majestic  rivers, 
nor  code  to  any  corporation,  however  guarded  by 
legislative  pro\isions,  the  power  and  right  over  the 
great  means  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and 
the  v.cst,  and  between  the  north  and  the  south.  As 
state  works,  accomplished  by  state  means,  regula 
ted  by  slate  laws,  and  interwoven  with  state  inte- 
rests, they  will  be  the  [iride  and  boast  of  every 
Pennsylvanian.  As  links  of  a  chain  of  adamant, 
they  will  bind  every  part  of  the  commonwealth  to- 
gether; and  as  the  common  jiroperty  of  all,  they 
will  create  and  strengthen  kindred  feelings,  and 
make  our  citizens  a  band  of  brothers,  with  no  other 
rivalship  than  that  which  honest  industry  and  en- 
lightened patriotism  will  approve;  with  no  other 
objects  but  the  common  good  of  all.  Surrender 
to  others  the  right  to  execute  such  works  for  indi- 
vidual emolument,  and  all  these  rich  and  grateful 
anticipations  will  be  lost,  and  the  means  to  attain 
them  will  be  gone  forever. 

In  this  adilress,  we  have  cautiously  forborne  to 
touch  on  rail  roads  as  a  medium  of  opening  the 
proposed  communication;  not  by  any  means  be- 
cause we  are  hostile  to  them,  but  because  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  matured 
to  warrant  us  in  forming  a  decisive  opinion.  From 
the  various  accounts  published,  in  support  of  thein 
in  England,  by  their  friends,  they  appear  to  have 
important  advantages.  Their  advocates  are  so  san- 
guine as  to  believe  that  they  maj'  ultimately  super- 
sede canals  altogether.  This  is  certainly  very 
doubtful.  Should  they,  however,  be  found,  on  a 
fair  trial,  to  realize  the  anticipations  formed  of  them, 
we  hope  and  trust  they  will  be  preferred  to  canals, 
and  none  of  our  citizens  will  be  more  eager  to  se- 
cure that  preference  than  those  who  now  address 
you.  It  cannot  be  denied,  if  they  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  expensive  and  tedious  operation  of 
tunnelling,  as  their  advocates  assert,  that  they  may 
be  eminently  serviceable  as  subsidiary  to  canals,  in 
surmounting  elevated  regions  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water. 

We  venture  to  suggest  the  following  observations 
to  the  consideration  of  the  ])ublic.  There  are,  we 
apprehend,  certain  portions  of  the  space  on  each 
side  of  the  mountains,  which  are  calculated  for  all 
the  locations  of  the  route  which  are  contemplated. 
Arrangements  might  be  made  for  commencing  with 
these  at  once,  as  soon  as  surveys  are  made.  AVe 
should  thus  gain  time,  and  greatly  accelerate  the 
progress  of  this  most  important  undertaking. 

In  reflecting  on  this  grand  subject,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  work  not  merely  for  the 
present  generation,  but  for  remote  posterity;  that 
the  canal  will  offer  a  direct  communication  with  the 
whole  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  magnificent 
lakes  and  waters  of  the  west;  that  there  is  at  pre- 
sent a  steam-boat  and  a  keel-boat  navigation  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States,  of  -20,000  miles;*  that 


'ts  population  more  than  doubles  every  ten  years — 
fur  in  18i0  it  was  ifiiriyaSb  souls,  whereas  in  1810 
it  nas  only  1,0-22, (504;  that  it  scarcely  contains  less 
than  3,200,000  at  present,  and  will  probably  con- 
tain above  4,000,000  in  1830;  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  nearly  trebles  its  numbers  in  ten  years;  forfhe 
population  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan 
,ind  Arkansas,  in  ISIO,  was  only  t)l(),0:i3,  whereas 
in  1820,  it  was  1,669,330!*  that  the  steamboats, 
which  will  trniisport  the  produce  of  a  large  portion 
of  those  countries  to  Pittsburjr,  stem  the  current  of 
the  rivers  at  the  rate  of  150  niib  -  per  day;  and  that 
such  are  the  advantages  of  this  important  section 
of  our  country,  such  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
such  the  increase  of  its  population  and  cultivation, 
that  at  no  distant  day  it  cannot  fad  to  alibrd  full 
employment  for  the  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  canals.  The  mind  can 
hardly  grasp  the  extent  of  the  advantages  which 
thus  court  our  acceptance,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
pros))ects  which  o|)en  to  our  view. 

In  the  compass  of  an  address,  it  cannot  be  allow- 
ed us  to  present  for  your  consideration  and  esti- 
mate, all  the  advantages  which  ivill  (low  from  the 
compleiion  of  a  commu..':cation  between  the  eastern 
waters  and  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie;  nor  could  we 
expect  your  attention,  were  we  to  endeavour  to  an- 
swer every  objection  ivhich  might  be  stated  to  the 
undertaking.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  argu- 
ments in  its  favour,  and  a  limited  exhibition  of  the 
large  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  we  have  repre- 
sented to  you;  a  few  of  the  dilliculties  which  have 
been  alleged  as  interfering  with  its  execution,  we 
have  attempted  to  remove  or  diminish.  But  it  would 
be  an  imperfect  execution  of  the  honorable  trust  as.i 
signed  to  us  by  the  Convention,  were  we  to  pass 
over  two  considerations,  the  influence  of  which  we 
know  is  extensive  with  some  of  our  most  respecta- 
ble fellow  citizens.  It  is  asserted  that  when  a  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  the  west  shall  be 
made  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  capitals  will  be  glutted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  agriculture;  and,  it  is  also  said,  that  the 
value  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
capitals,  will  be  lessened,  as  the  most  distant  re- 
gions will  have  a  cheap  access  to  them,  and  thus 
furnish  those  supplies,  at  a  rate  much  lower  than 
they  can  be  afforded  by  tliose  who  have  paid  high 
prices  for  their  farms,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
the  buildings  erected  on  them. 

The  answers  to  the  first  objection  have  been  fur- 
nished by  experience,  and  are  obtained  from  the 
soundest  principles  of  political  economy.  Consump- 
tion will  always  be,  and  has  always  been,  in  propor- 
tion to  supply.  As  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  human  life  is  increased,  population 
has  always  increased,  and  will  increase.  Industiy 
is  promoted  by  pleni.y;  new  wants  are  created  by 
it;  and  the  means  to  gratify  these  wants  are  obtain- 
ed by  aUi,mented  exertions.  Such  has  been  the  ef- 
fect of  internal  improvements  upon  all  the  large 
cities  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  has  been 
found  in  every  one  of  them,  that  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants  has  in  most  instances  doubled,  and 
in  that  of  two  or  three  has  more  than  trebled  since 
the  introduction  of  turnpikes  and  canals.  We  must 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  facts  in  sujiport  of  these 


'There  are  on  the  United  Slates  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
at  present,  56  vessels  navigated  by  sails,  of  wliich  the 
tonnage  is  about  2300  tons.  They  make  about  25  trips 
iu  the  year,  generally  fully  loaded,  so  that  their  cargoes 
may  amount  to  above  50,000  tons,  but  say  only  40,000. 
The  steam  vessels,  built  and  building,  are  five,  of  which 
the  tonnage  averages  210  ton«.     They  will  make  about 


50  trips  in  the  year.  If  they  carry  only  half  cargoes, 
they  will  amount  to  about  25,0U0  tons  annually.  This 
will  make  an  aggregate  of  65,000  tons,  v/hich  will  be 
constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  probably  trebling  or 
quadrupling,  in  four  or  five  years. 

•Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  1300,  contained  S,856 
inhabitants;  in  1S20,  219,156.  Tennessee,  in  1800, 
105,602;  in  1820,  422,613.  Ohio,  in  1800,  45,365;  in 
1620,  581,434.  Louisiana,  in  1810,  20,845;  in  1820, 
153,407.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  ISIO,  36,801;  in  1820, 
202,389.  What  stupendous  views  these  facta  open  foi- 
reflection! 
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positions.  Manchester,  in  Eni^lumJ,  in  177.i,  con- 
tained 27,itO  inlutbil.iiiis;  in  l.Si-1.  it  conlained 
16J,8S8.  Liverpool  in  1700,  hcforc  llie  liriuncwa- 
ter  canal  was  cxccuti'd,  conlained  'J5,7S7  inhabi- 
tants; in  18J.t,  it  contained  l;>j,000.  London,  in 
1801,  contained  y00,000  souls;  in  Isil,  its  popula- 
tion was  l,ii5,9(Ji5.  Are  we  required,  iil'ter  these 
facts  and  the  observaliijns  which  precede  them,  to 


public  will  beini;  the  onl}'  sure  authority  for  the 
undertakin;;;,  and  the  best  [iled^e  for  its  energetic 
and  zeulous  prosecution  :    Thcriforc, 

1.  llcsolfiil.  That  the  improienunt  of  the  Com- 
monwealth uill  be  best  promoted,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  her  prosperity  and  hap|)incss  most  securely 
established,    by   openin;;   an    entire   and   complete 
eoniniUiiiealion  from   the  Susquehnnna   to  Ihe  Allc- 
entcr  into  reasonint;;  for  the  purj)Ose  of  provms;  thatUlliany  and  Ohio,  and  from  the  Alle^^hanj.'  to  Lalcc 
the  lands  in  the  nei^tibouriuod  of  capitals  will  notj]'>ie,  by  the  nearest  and  best  practicable  route,  and 
be  lessened  in  value  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  that  such   a  work   is    indisfiensably   necessary   to 


access  to  Ihcm?  There  will  ah\ays  be  in  large 
cities  a  constant  demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
nei||i,hbourint;  couniry,  many  of  which  caniiot  be 
supplied  from  a  distance.  The  early  bounties  of 
spring,  the  gifts  of  the  dairy,  fruits  and  vegetables^ 
hay  and  grass,  will  ali\ays  be  exclusiiely  obtained 
from  farms  within  short  distances  from  the  places 
of  demand 
lation  of  the  towns,  will  still  si-cure  ami 


maintain  the  character  ajid  standing  of  the  state, 
and  to  preserve  her  strength  and  resources. 

i.  Resolved,  That  the  application  of  the  resources 
of  the  slate  tp  this  underlaUing,  ought  not  to  be  re 
garded  as  an  expenditure,  but  as  a  niost  beneficial 
investment;  for  its  successful  execution  will  increase 


the  pid)lic  wealth,  improve  the  public  revenue,  and 

Thus,  till  refjre,  the  augmented  popu-j;;;rcatly  enlarge  the  ability  of  the  state  to  extenil 

ns.will  still  si-cure  and  preserve  to] her  aid  to  every  quarter  where  it  may  be  wanted. 


the  neighbouring  farmer  the  benei'ils  he  now  enjoys 
from  being  in  their  vicinity,  and  will  make  him  an 
equal  participator  in  the  rich  results  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  great  state  ivork  ivc  seek  to  ha\  e  accom- 
plished. 

We  regret  the  length  of  this  address — and  j'ct 
are  obliged  to  omit  many  strung  facts  and  cogent 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  important  measure,  the 
success   or  failure    of  which   cannot   but   produce 


and  at  the  same  time  >vill  encourage  industry,  cre- 
ate circulation,  extend  irade  and  commerce,  en- 
hance the  value  of  land  and  of  agricultur.d  a}id 
n)incral  products,  iind  thereby  augment  the  means 
of  the  citizen  to  promote  his  own  and  the  pubhc 
welfare,  by  contribuiions  to  similar  works. 

3.  licsnlvcd.  That  all  local  objects  tending  to  a 
diffusive  and  unconnected  application  of  the  pub- 
lic means,  ought,  for  the  present,  to  j'ield,  so  as  to 
most  important  consequences  on  the  welfare  and  ]  allow  an  undivided  exertion  of  the  public  strength 
prosperity  of  our  state,  and  greatly  decide  its  future  lin  this  great  undertaking,  which  is  es.sential  to  its 
relative  standing  among  its  sisters,  and  in  the  world  speedy  and  successful  prosecution.  For  though  it 
at  lartce.     We  now  submit  die  whole  subject  to  the  jbe  certain,  that  v\l!atever  ma^-  be  its  location^  the 


good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  Pennsylvania,  fully 
satisfied  that  if  that  sense  and  spirit  be  called  into 
activity,  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  inagni 


benefit  will   be  most  sensibly  felt,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in   the   immediate   neighbourhood;  yet  it  is 
true,  that  its  invigorating  inlluence  will  per- 


tude  of  the  object  in  view,  they  cannot  fail  to  pro-jvade  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  in  a 
duce  a  most  felicitous  result,  and  lead  to  scenes  of  short  time,  its  branches  will  spread  in  all  directions, 
prosperity  and  happiness,  never  exceeded  in  the  an- 1  wherever  the  bounty  ol  Providence  has  furnished 


iials  of  nations. 


August  22,  1825. 


MATHRW  CAREY, 

of  Phitadclplda.  Chairman. 
JOHN  KENNEDY, 

of  Fayette  county.         "| 
S.  D.  INGHAM, 

of  Bucks  county. 
.JACOB   HOLGATE, 

of  Philadelidda  county. 
.TOSEPH  PATTERSON, 

of  Mh-nhuny  county. 
PHILIP  S.'MARKLEY, 

of  Montgomery  county 
THOMAS  H.  SILL, 

of  Eric  county. 
JOHN  FOUSTER, 

of  Dauphin  county. 
THd.AIAS  H    15AIRL), 

of  irushintilon  county. 


The  following  are  the  resolutions  ogreerf  to  by  the 
Harrisbxirg  Convention,  at  its  sessions  of  August 
5th  andGth,  1825 


Whereas,  the   great   interests   of  tlie   state  of 
Pennsylvania  require  that  there  should  be  a  steady 
perseverance  in  improving  the  resources  of  wealth, 
and   strength,  and  social  comfort,   which   abound 
within  her  limits :  And  ichereas,  the  time  has  arriv 
cd  when  she  is  called  upon   by  every  consideration 
of  regard  for  her  character  and  standing,  as  well  as 
for   her   permanent   prosperity  and    happiness,   to 
make  a  vigorous  and  united  exertion   for  accom 
plishing,  without  delay,  the  connection  of  the  P^ist 
ern  and  Western   waters:    /i/irf  jf/jcrcas,  a  distinct 
and  solemn  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  people  is  always  of  powerful   clhcacy,  and   is 
especially  fit  and  requisite  upon   an  occasion  like 
the  present,  where  an  extraordinary  effort  is  neces 
sary  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  whole,  the 


the  means  of  access  to  the  great  channel  thus  im- 
Iprovcd;  and,  encouraged  by  this  example,  new  cban- 
jnels  will  be  successively  opened,  as  occasion  may 
joffer,  or  the  public  exigencies  and  the  demands  of 

the  country  may  require. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  will  fully  sustain  the  legislature  in  all 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  ell'ectuating 
this  highly  important  and  interesting  object;  as  we 
believe  them  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its  political  and 
social  value,  and  they  have  never  refused  to  sup- 
port, to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  what  their  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  judgment  approved  as  fit  to 
be  done  for  the  common  good. 

5.  Rcsolvcil,  Tliat  this  convention  regards  with 
satisfaction,  the  ctlbrts  which  have  heretofore  been 
made  and  are  still  making,  under  the  authority  of 
this  commonwi'alth,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Susquehanna,  and  of  the  other  great  ri- 
vers of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Resolvcit,  That  we  regard  with  satisfaction, 
the  elibrts  of  our  sister  states,  (o  make  extended 
improvemenis,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy  requires  of  Pennsyhania,  to  grant  to 
them  every  just  and  legal  facility,  wherever  her 
concurrence  may  be  necessary  to  their  successful 
prosecution;  and  that  we  have  witnessed,  with  plea- 
suie,  the  progress  made  towards  laying  out  a  canal 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio,  as  well  ,is  the  steps 
taken  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  forming  a  con- 
nection with  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Messrs  Carej',  Kennedy,  Ing 
ham,  Ilolgate,  Patterson,  Markley,  Sill,  Forster, 
and  I'aird,  be  a  conmiittee  of  correspondence,  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements. 

17ie  folloicing  are  the  votes  on  the  sixth  resolution. 
Yeas. — Messrs.    John    Dickson,   Samuel   Sloan, 


son,  r.Iatthew  IS.  I.owrie,  Ilarmer  Denny,  Aile'rhany 
covnty — Thoma'i  IJiair,  A,wslyni><r  cwiHti/— ^Jolin 
Toil,"  James  M.  Kus>el,'  liedfard  cr,»K(i/— Lewis 
Reese,  Nathaniel  P.  Ili)b:irt.'  i>;i;ic  I  leister,  Peter 
Eckhart.L'tT/rs  county— VAwAr>\  Herrick,-  Bnulfwd 
C6?()i(i/— Samuel  I).  Ingham,  ^ViHiall1  Carr,  j'olm 
\V.  Wynkoop,  IMalthias  Morris.  Henry  Chapman, 
Bucks  county — John  Gihnore.  John  Bredin.  Butlci- 
county — Moses  Canan.  Cambria  cohii/i/— Thomas 
Burnside,  Francis  W.  Rawle.  Centre  and  Clrnrficld 
— I)a\id  Townsend,  Joseph  Sharp.  Joshua  Evan«, 
Joshua  Hunt,*  Chester  county — Daniel  Monlgomerv, 
Christian  Brobst,  John  M- Reynolds,  Columbia  coun- 
ty—.iohn  B.  Wallace,  Arthur  Cullum,  Crairford 
county — Robert  M'Coy,*  Jacob  Alter,*  Henrx 
Vethake,*  Cumberland  county — John  Forster,  Si 
las  Marsh,  Dauphin  county — Geor;;c  G.  Leijier. 
Thomas  Smith,  Ddaicurc  county — Tliomas  H.  Sdl. 
Giles  Sanford,  Krie  county — James  Todd,  Samuel 
Evans,  Thomas  Irwin,  .jolm  Kennedy,  Fayitlc 
eoiKiii/— Robert  Smith,*  Thomas  H.  Crawford,' 
George  Chambers.^  Franklin  covnty — ^'^'illlam  S 
Harvey,  Robert  \Vhitehill,  Orccne  covnly—John 
Scott,  John  Blair,  Huntingdon  county — Nathaniel 
H.  Loring,*  Joseph  Barnett,  Lebanon  cox(nly~llen- 
ry  King.*  Stephen  Balliet,  Jonas  Rodrock,'  Lehigh 
county— JACoh  Cist,  Nathan  Beach,  Luzerne  county 
—Robert  M-Cliiie,  Andrew-  D.  Hepburn,  Lycomin]>; 
county — Thomas  S.  Cunningham,  J\ferccr  county— 
David  Crawford,..V;jf?mcoi(n/i/— Levi  Pawlins:,  Phi- 
lip S.  Markiey,  Thomas  Baird.  Jacob  Dewoes, 
Montgomery  coi(.'i(//— James  j\L  Porter,''  Win. Broad- 
head,*  JVorthar.'.jitnn  county — Lewis  Dewart,  AVil- 
liam  Tweed,  .Wn-lhumhcrkind  corHi/iy— Abraht'in 
Addams — John  Serjeant,  iSIanuel  Eyre,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  William  Lehman,  Mathew  Carey,  Wm. 
J.  Duane,  Phibuldphia  city— J:i.coh  Ilolgate,  James 
A.  Mahany,  Joel  B.  Sutherland.  George  W.  Riter, 
Samuel  Brcck,  James  Ronaldson,  Samuel  Hum- 
phrcA-s,  Philadelphia  county — Jonathan  Colegrove, 
Potter  <,'»(/ .J^/•/^■(,^;l — Thomas  S.  Ridgcway.  Schuyl 
AiH^John  Gebhart,  Abraham  Jlorrison,  Somerset 
county — Jabez  \Hyde,  Junr..  Simiuchanna  county — 
PTriah  Spenccr>  Tioga  covnty — James  Jlerril,  Geo. 
Kremer,  IJniomcounty — Alexander  M'Calmont,  Ve- 
nango— Archibald  S.  Tanner,  Ji'arren  county^Jo- 
seph  Lawrence,  Joseph  Ritner,  Alexander  Reed, 
Thomas  H.  Baird,  Thomas  M'Gifiin,  irashingloii 
county— iohn  Young,  James  Clarke,  Andrew  Boggs, 
U'esiiHorelund  county — Charles  A.  Barnitz,*  Wm. 
Diven,*  Philip  Smyscr,*  1  o;A-  county — 107. 

Nays. — .lames  lluchanan,'  George  B.  Porter." 
Jacob  Peclor.*  Hugh  M-Cullough,»  Robert  W, 
Houston.'  M.  R.  Buttz,'  La}icii.-iter  county— C<. 


ESVCAZIOir. 


"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
'•Just  as  Uic  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  iuclin'd." 

Amongst  other  pleasing  circumstances  incident 
to  a  visit  in  June  last,  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  was  the  oiijiortunity  it  afforded  of  cul- 
tivating the  accpiaintance  of  the  .Superintendent  and 
Professors  of  the  institution,  and  the  niendicrs  of  the 
Board  of  ^  isilers,  some  of  whom  are  kno-.vn  as  be- 
ing amongst  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the 
present  day.  Men,  of  whose  attainments  and  moral 
exampl<-s  an}'  state  might  be  proud — whose  conver- 
sation must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment to  all  who  inhabit  within  the  sphere  of  their 
society  One  of  these  was  jirofessor  Geori;e  Bax- 
CROKT  the  associate  of  Mr.  Cogswell  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  seminary  of  learning  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts.     How  truly  dignified  and  honour- 


*  Those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  voted  against  the  first,  second,  Ihird,  fourth, 
and  lil'lh  resolutions;  all  the  others  voted  in  the  affirraa- 
Adams  county — Ephraim  Pcnlland,  Joseph  Patter-  tive  on  these  five  as  well  as  the  sixth. 
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able  is  the  office  ol  insli  ucwr  of  youth,  wln-ii  filleO  hy 
such  sclKil.irs.  Genllemcn  of  extensive  travel  and  ob- 
servation, v\  ho  have  carefully  noted  within  their  walls 
all  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  Europe;  who  have  studied  the  [(hilosophy 
of  the  art  of  education;  and  who  undertake  the  du- 
tii  s  of  the  tutor — not  to  be  driven  as  a  trade  for  profit, 
but  with  an  honourable  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
and  for  the  credit  and  the  happiness  of  illustrat- 
ing; such  principles  of  education  as  tend  most  etfec- 
t.ially  to  '-raise  the  k  nius  and  to  mend  the  heart,"  of 
the  "rowing  generation.  llavini!;a  personal  interest 
in  the  subject  independently  of  its  general  import- 
ance, we  took  some  [lains  to  learn  the  character  and 
to  ascertain  the  objects  and  course  of  instruction, 
which  brouglit  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  all  semi- 
naries in  any  country ,  for  our  own  children, we  should 
prefer  the  institution,  which  has  been  established  at 
Northampton,  Slassachusetls,  by  the  above  named 
gentlemen,  fur  the  libera!  education  of  boys,  where- 
of the  following  sketch  may  be  taken  as  an  out- 
line. It  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for 
nearly  two  years.  During  that  period  they  have 
had  tiic  satisfaction  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  confi- 
dence of  their  early  friends,  and  new  ones  have  most 
nuespectedly  risen  up  to  them  in  the  most  distant 
i.iarts  of  the  Union.  Their  object  is,  to  educate  the 
voun'>-;  they  make  themselves  responsible  not  mere- 
ly for  providing  elVieient  means  of  instruction,  but 
also,  to  the  best  of  their  abihty,  for  the  happiness, 
morals,  and  health  of  their  pupils.  In  gii  ing  instruc- 
tion they  endeavour  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  the 
uiind,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  form  those  habits  of 
mental  activity,  and  to  convey  that  kind  of  know 
ledge,  which  may  change  talents  into  powers,  im- 
prove and  discipline  the  mind  for  the  great  purposes 
of  life,  and  prepare  fur  a  career  of  honour  and  utility. 
Liberal  treatment  is  considered  by  them  as  essen 
tial  to  a  liberal  education.  Hence  they  attempt  to 
unite  the  careful  superintendence  and  generous  treat- 
ment, which  bclons  to  a  private  laniily,  vtith  the 
abundant  means  of  intellectual  cu!t!ire,"which  may 
be  brought  together  in  a  public  seminary.  Disci- 
pline is  the  constant  instilling  of  gord  principles  hito 
the  forming  mind,  and  by  precautionary  discipline, 
the  endeavcjur  is  made  to  prevent  faults,  that  so  there 
iiiav  be  little  need  of  punishment  or  severity.  The 
relation  which  exists  between  the  pupil  and  his  in- 
structor, is  that  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  of  the 
dependent  to  his  protector;  and  so  the  discipline 
adopted,  though  strict,  is  mild  and  affectionate,  and, 
whether  encouragement  or  censure  is  r.eeded,  of  a 
parental  nature. 

The  place  selected  for  this  establishment  is  one, 
where  the  scenery  is  of  great  natural  beauty.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  and  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  lands  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  establishment,  the  means  of  various  amusement 
are  abundant.  Its  members  are  consequently  saved 
from  all  dangerous  external  iulluence,  while  there  is 
varietv  and  action  enough  at  home,  to  promote 
cheerlulness  and  develop  cliaracter.  Pocket  mo 
nev,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  entirely  unknown  in 
the  institution;  every  reasonable  want  is  provided 
lor;  soma  favour  is  also  shown  to  boyisli  desires;  but 
it  is  considered  that  money  given  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  being  wasted,  can  lead  to  no  good  habits, 
and  is  in  every  way  dangerous. 

Great  watchfulness  is  observed  for  the  prescrva 


The  means  of  instruction  embiace  at  present  the 
ancient  languages,  the  four  most  important  of  the 
modern,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German;  our 
own  language,  and  its  literature,  elocution,  istc.  the 
mathematics,  history  and  geography.  I'he  natural 
sciences  are  also  taught  to  those  who  are  smbitious 
of  some  acquaintance  with  them.  A  writing  and  a 
dancing  master  are  also  in  attendance. 

The  four  most  important  modern  languages  are 
taught  by  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  duty  of  in- 
struction, educated  in  literary  habits,  and  respec- 
lively  natires  of  Spain,  Frunce,  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  gentleman,  who  we  understood  was,  in  October. 
lu  take  charge  of  the  Spanish,  was  educated  at  the 
Spanish  university  of  San  Jago,  and  w  as  led  to  this 
country  by  his  unwillingness  to  submit  to  oppression. 
Should  any  disappointment  take  place  with  respect 
to  this  important  branch,  Mr.  A.  II.  Everett,  our 
present  minister  to  Spain,  has  promised  to  use  all 
means  in  his  power  to  secure  to  the  institution  of 
Northampton,  the  assistance  of  an  efficient  and  in- 
telligent teacher  from  Spain.  The  language  and 
literature  of  France  are  tauiiht  by  Mr.  IV.  M.  Ilentz. 
His  father,  a  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
came  to  this  country  a  few  years  since,  for  safety, 
and  his  son,  though  he  was  just  completing  his 
course  at  the  university  of  Paris,  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  his  father's  fortunes.  He  may  be  considered 
as  permanently  connected  with  the  school  of  North- 
ampton. For  the  Italian  there  is  Mr.  D.  Gherar- 
di,  of  Arezzo,  educated  at  Pisa,  in  Tuscany.  He 
assists  also  in  the  department  of  Latin  literature,  for 
which  he  is  particularly  qualified  by  his  Italian  edu- 
cation. 

The  department  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
is  principally  entrusted  to  two  German  scholars,  of 
established  reputation  in  their  own  country.  Mr. 
Cogswell  and  Mr.  lianeroft  did  not  liesitate  to  as- 
iume  the  responsibility  of  insiting  these  men  of 
etters  to  join  them,  believing  it  the  surest  waj' 
of  providing  satisfactorily  for  instruction  in  ancient 
iterature.  AVhile  they  leave  it  to  the  parents  of 
their  pupils  to  decide  how  much  time  may  be  given 
to  Latin,  and  whether  Greek  shall  be  learned  at  all, 
they  engage  that  boys  in  the  Northampton  establish 
mcnt,  can  be  carried  in  both  these  languages  to  any 
extent  which  may  be  desired.  Dr.  lieck  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg, 
under  Wolf,  Boeckh,  Creuzer,  Schlosser,  and  the 
other  great  masters  of  history  and  philology.  Pre- 
vious to  his  embarking  for  America  in  18;J-1,  he  was 
a  professor  at  Dasil,  in  German  Switzerland.  Dr 
Uode  acquired  his  knowledge  and  his  early  reputa- 
tion at  Gottingen.  His  book,  entitled  '•Orpheus 
poetarum  Gra;corum  antiquissirnus,"  won  the  high- 
est prize  in  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  It  was 
through  the  polite  friendship  of  Heeren,  the  eminent 
historian,  that  Dr.  Bode  was  engaged  for  the  school 
at  Northampton.  He  arrived  in  this  country  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  and  has  already  entered  upon 
his  official  duties.  These  gentlemen  likewise  instruct 
in  their  native  language,  the  German. 

There  is  one  other  language,  in  which  it  is  deem 
ed  important  to  give  careful  instruction;  it  is  th( 
English.  A  pure  pronunciation,  a  [graceful  delivery, 
a  correct  style  of  reading,  have  been  thought  so  de- 
sirable, that  a  gentleman  has  been  attached  to  the 
institution,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  instruct  in  the 
various  branches  of  elocution,  in  reading,  modulat 


tion  of  health,  not  less  than  of  morals.  The  diet  of  j  ing  the  voice,  gesture,  and  just  delivery.  There  is 
the  boys  is  simple,  but  of  the  best  kind  that  can  be  [reason  to  hope  that,  these  endeavours  to  raise  the 
procured.  They  sleep  on  mattresses,  both  in  ivinter  [standard  in  a  subject  of  such  general  utility,  and  in 
and  summer;  and  great  care  is  tiken  to  give  to  all  J  our  country  of  such  public  importance,  will  be  at 
both  rest  and  exercise,  sufficient  fjr  strengthening  j  tended  with  success.  Whatever  relates  to  instruc 
the  body  during  the  season  of  its  growth.  A  system  I  tion  in  composition  and  the  history  of  Entclish  and 
of  trvmnastics  has  also  been  devi-ed,  by  means  of  American  literature,  is  attended  to  by  ]\Ir.  Bancroft, 
which  it  is  expected,  that  healthy  exercises  of  the  I  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise  this  branch  of  stu- 
body  and  games  may  serve  as  the  relaxation  of  the  <  dy  and  intellectual  exertion  to  a  good  degree  of  prac- 
mind,  and  so  some' occupation  be  found  for  every  Itical  utdity,  by  following,  in  some  measure,  the  me- 
part  of  the  day,  without  injury  or  fatigue.  'thods  used  in  the  schools  of  the  ancients,  since  no 


accjuisition  can  be  ci  more  constant  value,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  English,  and  the  art  of  using  it 
well  in  public  speaking  and  in  writing. 

The  department  of  mathematics,  geography,  and 
the  natural  sciences,  belongs  particularly  to  Mr. 
Cogswell,  who,  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  is  as- 
sisted by  a  young  man  of  distinguished  merit  All 
will,  if  their  powers  admit  of  if,  be  instructed  in 
aiithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
The  practical  part  of  mathematics  and  the  higher 
branches,  will  be  taught  to  thi  se  who  have  a  parti-,' 
cular  interest  in  them.  The  natural  scif-nces,  espe- 
cially mineralogy  and  botany,  will  be  taught  to  vo- 
luntary classes. 

Boys  under  the  age  of  twelve,  are  admitted  into 
the  school  of  Northampton  without  any  discussion. 
If  a  parent  desires  to  place  a  son  there,  who  is  past 
that  age,  proof  is  required,  that  he  will  be  studious 
and  docile;  and  he  is  admitted  only,  on  the  distinct 
understanding,  that  if  he  should  fail  in  complying 
with  the  rules  of  the  institution,  his  parents  may  be 
called  upon  to  remove  him.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  it  will  very  seldom,  almost  never,  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  this  extreme  measure;  and  if  it  were  to 
occur  frequently,  it  might  rightly  be  urged  as  an  obv 
jection  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  relation  this  school  is  to  stand 
towards  other  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  hoped  that 
t  will  be  able  to  take  a  place  independent  of  any, 
and  to  co-ojierate  with  all  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
useful  knowledge  and  good  morals.  It  is  open  to 
who  wish  for  a  liberal  education,  whatever  their 
future  intentions  and  prospects  may  be;  and  while 
it  receives  boys  in  the  earliest  stages  of  knowledge, 
t  is  ready  to  continue  its  care  of  them  to  the  time 
when  they  must  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  their 
partii-ular  professions,  or  pursuits. 

The  terms  are  thr.ee  hundred  dollars,  annually, 
payable  quarterly  in  advance.  This  includes  all  ex- 
penses of  living  and  instruction.  The  boys  find 
their  ow  n  clothes  and  books.  On  going  to  the  school, 
each  takes  or  procures  his  own  mattress,  and  the 
necessary  bed-clothes. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  establishment  has 
existed,  there  has,  it  is  said,  been  no  alarming  case 
of  sickness,  and  hardly  a  case  of  indisposition.  Yet 
to  quiet  all  apprehensions,  a  person  of  much  expe- 
rience, who  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief  nurse 
in  the  hospital  of  Boston,  and  who  showed  the  best 
testimonials  from  the  physicians  of  that  city,  has  re- 
cently been  attached  to  the  establishment 

The  gentlemen,  who  conduct  this  institution,  have 
not  rashly'  engaged  in  so  responsible  an  undertaking. 
More  than  ten  years  have  elapsed,  since  Mr.  Cogs- 
well first  entered  on  the  duties  of  an  instructor  in 
the  universitv  at  Cambridge.  Suice  that  time,  he 
has  been  repeatedly  m  Europe,  has  resided  at  the 
principal  universities  of  Germany,  of  which  he  ob- 
tained the  academic  honours,  and  visited  the  most 
considerable  places  of  education  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Bancroft,  immedi- 
ately after  taking  his  degree  ir  a  regular  manner  at 
Cambridge,  in  1817,  was  by  the  parental  liberality 
and  inlbience  of  President  Kirkland,  the  venerable 
bead  of  that  university,  enabled  to  resort  to  the  fo- 
reign schools.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Germany 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  after  an  examination  and 
public  trial,  was  admitted  to  the  highest  degrees  in 
the  philosophical  faculty.  During  his  stay  in  Ger- 
many, he  visited  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Ber- 
lin, Leipzig,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  others,  and 
spent  much  time  at  the  most  respectable  gymnasia 
in  Hanover,  Sa.vony  and  Prussia,  that  he  might-be- 
eome  familiar  w  ith  their  methods  of  governing  and 
instructing  the  young.  He  also  had  an  opportunity 
of  travelling  in  France,  S>vitzerland  ;'.nd  Italy. 

Tlie  highest  commendation  which  these  gentlemen 
desire  is,  that  of  serving  their  country  to  the  best  of 
their  ability;  and  they  would  esteem  it  the  most 
pleasing  success,  if,  while  they  advance  those  who 
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are  entrusted  to  their  care,  in  useful  kiio\vledt;c  and 
good  principles,  they  may  also  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing towards  elevating  the  standard  of  liberal  edu- 
cation in  their  country. 


Zi.a.Z>XSS'  BHf'AH.ZI^SI^S. 


COWSLIP— PRIMULA  VERIS. 

PRIMUI..\CEiE. — PENTANDRIA    MONOGTNIA. 

The  Cowslip,  i.  e.  cow's  lip,  is  of  t!ie  same  genus  as 
the  primrose. 

The  common  cowslip,  or  paie;lo,  is  common  in 
Europe,  both  in  moist  sand  and  upland  pastures, 
and  on  the  borders  of  fields.  In  a  clayey  or  loamy 
soil  it  thrives  best,  and  prefers  an  open  situation. 
It  (lowers  in  April  and  May.  Though  respected 
both  for  its  beauty  and  utility,  the  cowslip,  in  pas- 
tures where  it  is  very  common,  becomes  an  injurious 
weed.  The  leaves  are  eaten  in  salads,  and  recom- 
mended for  feeding  silk-worms  before  the  mulberry 
leaves  make  their  appearance.  The  llovvers  are 
Tery  fragrant;  and  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  wine 
is  made  from  them,  approaching  in  flavour  to  the 
muscadel  wines  of  the  South  of  France.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  inducer  of  sleep. 

"For  want  of  rest, 

Lettuce  and  cowslip-wine:  probalum  est.'" — Pope. 
These  flowers  have  a  rough  and  somewhat  bitter 
taste;  which,  with  their  agreeable  odour  and  yellow 
colour,  they  impart  both  to  water  and  spirit.  A 
pleasant  syrup  is  made  from  them;  and  a  strong  in- 
fusion, drank  as  tea,  is  considered  antispasmodic. 
The  colour,  as  is  well  known,  is  usually'  a  bright 
yellow,  dashed  with  deep  orange,  sometimes  ap 
proaching  to  crimson.  Thus  lachimo  describes 
Imogen  as  having 

"on  her  left  breast 

A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowsiip." 
But  there  is  a  variety  vviih  red  flowers.  They  will 
sometimes  flower  again  in  November  and  December. 
?>Ir.  Marfyn  speaks  of  some  in  his  own  gardens 
which  always  blew  at  that  season  when  the  winter 
was  mild. 

The  light  stalk  of  the  cowslip,  gently  bending 
with  its  weight  of  flowers,  is  elegantly  described 
by  Milton,  who  takes  advantage  of  this  drooping 
appearance  to  select  it,  with  some  others,  to  adorn 
the  tomb  of  Lycidas  : 

"Bring  the  rathe-primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 

The  glowinc  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  wcll-attircd  woodbine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hant;  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears: 

Bid  amaranthus  ail  his  beauty  shed, 

.And  daffodillies  till  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  tlic  laurcat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies." 

And  again,  in  the  song  of  Sabrina,  how  beautifully 
does  the  unbending  flower,  and  the  airy  tread  of 
<he  goddess,  each  express  the  lightness  of  the  other.- 

"By  the  rushy  fringed  bank, 

Where  grow  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stajs, 

Thiok  set  with  aijate  and  the  azure  sheen 

Of  tiirkis  blue,  and  emerald  green. 

Thai  in  the  channel  strays; 

Whilst  from  off  the  wat-  rs  fleet 

Thus  I  set  mj  printless  feet. 

O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 

That  bends  rjot  as  I  tread; 

neiitic  swaiu,  at  thy  request, 

I  am  here. 

The  oxlip  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  cows- 
lip: it  is  considered  as  a  link  between  that  and  the 
primrose.  It  has  been  called  the  great  primrose : 
but  though  the  oxlip  flower  spreads  wider,  the 
cowslip  has  the  advantage  in  height.     On  this  ac- 


bei    _, 

ly.  justly — doing  unlo   others 

others  should  do  unto  them. 


count  Shakspeare  selects  the  latter  for  the  cour(i;rs|and  posterity^  will  rejoi 
of  the  Fairy  Queen,  in  allusion  to  the  tall  military 
courtiers  called  Queen  FJizabeth's  |)ensioncrs ; 

"Tlie  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be 

In  their  gold  coals  =pots  we  sec; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours; 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 

.'\nd  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  car." 
The  single  cowslip  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar- 
dens, but  the  double  flowers  are  common :  they 
have  a  good  eftect  by  the  side  of  the  dark  |)olyan- 
thus,  or  shaded  by  a  bunch  of  glowing  w:dl-flou  ers. 
The  roots  may  be  purchased  almost  for  nothing. 
They  who  desire  to  have  the  single  flowers  iii.iy 
transplant  the  wild  rooti,  which  should  be  done 
about  Michaelmas,  and  they  will  have  time  to  gain 
strength  for  flowering  in  the  spring.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  although  these  plants,  in  their 
wild  state,  are  entrusted  to  nature's  care,  and  though 
we  must  confess  that  she  deserves  this  conlldence, 
we  must  no  longer  depend  entirely  upon  her  care 
of  them,  after  we  have  removed  them  from  her 
own  great  garden. 

Cowslips  love  a  moist  soil;  and  when  we  plant 
them  in  a  pot,  the  small  portion  of  earth  which  it 
contains  will  naturally  dry  much  faster  than  in  the 
open  ground :  therefore,  as  we  do  not  remove  the 
brooks  and  springs  with  them,  we  must  supply  this 
deficiency  by  giving  water  to  the  potted  plants  in 
dry  weather;  in  return  for  which,  if  we  will  find 
artists  to  manufacture  it,  they  will  furnish  us  with 
honey  in  abundance  :  for — 

"rich  in  vegetable  gold 

From  calyx  pale  the  freckled  cowslip  born. 
Receives  in  amber  cups  the  fragrant  dews  of  morn." 


that  he  lived  to  lil-ss  this 
nation  with  the  ell'.rts  of  his  great  and  enlighl"ned 
mind;  ami,  wliile  benefiicnce  shall  remain  and  (  ha- 
rily  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  among: 


t  men,  the  name, 
of  the  last  will  never  be  uttered  Imtwith  revirence. 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  is,  perhaps,  nearly  the  mo.st 
wealthy  individual  in  tiio  United  States,  and  his 
means  to  do  good  are  not  more  ample  than  his 
heart  to  do  it.  He  is  a  common  bcncfiictor  and 
peace-maker  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  re- 
sides; and  yet  a  plain  man,  who  does  not  seem  to 
feel  that  he  is  more  than  the  humblest  of  his  fellow 
if  they  conduct  IhriuscKes  soberly,  honest- 


as  thcv  would  that 


NUMBER  OF  GRAINS    OF   COK.V    IN   A    ElSHtr.. 

An  English  farmer  has  gi\en  the  following  as  tlie 
result  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  weight  and 
number  of  a  AVincheslcr  bushel  of  each  of  the  un- 
derrjcntioncd  sorts  of  grain — 


Jllieat  in  lbs. 

JVo.  ill  Q-rniiia. 

Wheat 

C-2 

550,000 

Barley, 

5ai 

520,000 

Oats, 

3i 

1,260,000 

Poplar 

peas, 

G4 

110,000 

Horse 

ieans, 

G-1 

37,000 

SPOaTSlJIG- 

CZiIO. 

A  FAT  PIGEON. 

A  lady  who  had  been  a  long  while  under  the  care 
of  a  London  physician,  was  advised  by  him  to  visit 
»\.>th,  and  her  attentive  friend  furnished  her  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  no  less  able  practitioner 
at  that  place.  The  lady,  with  true  feminine  curiosi- 
ty, stimulated  not  a  little  by  a  natural  wish  to  know 
his  real  opinion  of  her  case,  so  far  violated  the  laws 
of  honour  as  to  break  the  seal — when  she  found,  to 
her  utter  dismay,  the  letter,  of  which  she  was  the 
bearer,  to  be  as  follows : 

"My  dear  friend, — I  send  you  a  fine  fat  pigeon, 
whom  I  have  well  plucked,  and  who  will  bear  more 
plucking.  Pray  make  the  most  of  her.  Yours, 
ever." 

From  this  letter,  laconic  as  it  was,  the  lady  de- 
rived more  benefit  than  from  all  the  prescriptions  of 
her  physician;  for  instead  of  going  to  be  plucked, 
she  staid  quietly  at  home,  abandoned  doctors  and 
medicine,  and  with  the  letter,  sent  a  ready-plucked 
pigeon  to  the  physician  at  Bath. 


ssaxsiCEiiJiAi^iiox^s. 


MASONIC  INSTALLATION. 

[The  installation  of  STErnEN  Van  Rensselaer, 
as  grand  master  of  free-masons  in  the  state  of  New 
York, is  thus  appropriately  noticed  by  H.Niles,  Esq., 
Editor  of  the  Weekly  Register;  than  whom  no  man 
or  mason,  can  better  judge  when  things  are  done 


Washijigton  Jockey  Ci.ub  Races. 

Friday,  Octobe,-  21. 

The  race  jtsforday,  two  mile  heats,  was  hand- 
somely won  by  Mr.  Hrightwell's  Rattler  colt  Fair- 
fax, beating  Mr.  Scwall's  LaJt/  Hal,  Mr.  Van  Swear- 
ingen's  Hickory,  and  JMr.  Smith's  GciUle  Kate.  The 
first  heat  uas  run  in  3  minutes  46  seconds,  being 
the  fleetest  running  that  ever  took  place  on  this 
turf 

Before  starting.  Lady  Hal  was  the  general  fa- 
vourite, and  bets  were  made  of  two  to  one  on  her 
against  the  field.  Great  disappointment,  therefore, 
was  experienced,  when  the  colt  Fairfax  took  the 
first  heat  by  two  or  three  lengths,  and  the  secon<l 
by  almost  a  full  distance  over  all  his  competitors. 

Besi'Jcs  showing  excellence  in  the  winning  colt, 
a  friend  of  I'le  turf  suggests  that  it  reflects  great 
credit  on  his  trainer,  our  townsman,  Mr.  Bright- 
well,  who,  wi;  iindcrst:ind,  took  the  colt  oft'  a  grass 
field,  in  poor  condition,  four  or  five  ivccks  ago,  and 
since  then  has  broke,  fattened,  and  trained  him. 

Second  Day. 
Mr.  Brightwell's  sorrel  colt  Fairfiix,  ..II 
Col.  Sewidl's  brown  inaro  Lady  Hal,      .    2     2 
Mr.  Van  Swcaringen's  hay  horse  Hickory,  3     3 
INIr.  Smith's  sorrel  mare  Gentle  Kate,    '     disf. 

TlurU  Day. 

The  races  to  d;iy  were  very  interesting,  iVom  the 
apparent  uncertainly,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
both  heats,  of  the  final  result.    Of  the  three  horses 

the  lead,  and 


by  the  square."] 

The  longest  article  allotted   for  this   number  of j that  started,  each  occasionally  took 
the  Register,  is  the  address  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  on  'alternately  ccciteil  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  bet 
the  installation  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  as  grand  tcrs,  and  the  interest  of  all.    The  victory  was  hand 
master  of  freemasons  in  the  state  of  New  York.'somely  contested  and  not  won  ivithout  a  severe  tug. 
which  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  members  of  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  heats, 
this  ancient  antl  numerous   fraternity,  and  be  read  Col.  Sewall's  brown  mare.  Trip-it,  1        1 

with  pleasure  by  the  uninitiated.     The  ceremony,  j  Mr.  Van  Swcaringen's  bay  horse.  Hickory,       i       3 
certainly,  acquired    uncommon    interest  from   the  iMr.  Sleeper's  grey  horse.  Driver,  3       2 

fact,  that   Clinton  installed    Fan   Rensiclacr.     The ,     The  second  heat  was  handsomely  contested  be- 
fame  of  the  first  is  as  imperishable  as  his  works,  itween  Hickory  and  Driver,  the  latter  succeeding  in 
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Kaiiiiii^-  tlic  tr;u-k  in  tlic.  last  quarter  of  the  heat,  and 
Trip-it  tl'.fii  running  up  with  Driver,  aiirl  beating  the 
licat  by  one  liall'a  length  only.  [JVat.  Intel. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

brace  of  black  trame,      A  couple  of  woodcocks. 


A  leasli  of  Mack  game. 
A  pack  ol' black  game. 
To  rai^e  a  black  cock  or 

pack. 
A  brace  of  grouse. 
A  leash  of  grouse. 
A  brood  or  pack  of  grouse. 
To  raise  grouse. 


A  couple  and  a  half  of 

woodcocks. 
A  flight  of  woodcocks. 
To  flush  a  woodcock. 
A  couple  of  snipes. 
A  couple  and  a  half  of 

snipes, 
A  wisp  of  snipe. 


A  brace  and  a  half  of  par-    To  spring  a  snipe. 


tridges. 
A  brace  of  |)artridges. 
A  covey  of  partridges. 
To  spring  partridges. 
A  brace  of  quail. 
A  brace  and  a   half  of 

quail. 
A  bevey  of  quails. 
To  raise  quails. 
A  brace  of  pheasants. 
A  leash  of  pheasants. 


A  team  of  wild  ducks. 

A  gaggle  or  flock  of  geese 

A  wing  of  |ilover. 

A  trip  of  doltrell. 

A  couple  of  pointers  or 
setters. 

A  leash  of  pointers  or  set- 
ters. 

A  couple  of  spaniels. 

A  couple  and  a  half  of 
spaniel 


A  ni,  (or  nid,)  or  brood  of    A  brace  of  hares. 

pheasants.  A  leash  of  hares. 

To  push  or  sj.'ring  a  phca-    To  start  or  move  a  hare. 

sant. 
%9 pair — Jl  rniiplc — ,/i  brace. — A  pair  i«  two  united 
by  nature,  (pur;)  a  couide  by  an  occasional  chain, 
(copula)  ;  and  a  brace,  b}'  a  noose  or  tie.  A  pair  of 
.swans.  A  couple  of  hounds.  A  brace  of  partridges 
— a  pair  is  male  and  female;  a  couple,  two  accident- 
al companions;  a  brace,  tied  together  by  the  sports- 
man. He  keeps  a  pair  of  pheasants  in  the  hen  roost. 
We  saw  a  couple  of  pheasants  feeding  on  the  bank. 
You  shot  a  brace  of  parllidges. 


^m^  ^i^Mm. 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  October  'JS,  1825. 


ARTICLES. 


gislature  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  each  county.  Let  them  proclaim  it 
as  the  highest  duty  of  its  publick  councils  to  deve-j 
lop  and  Improve  the  natural  resources  of  the  state! 

let  them  make  known   their  determination,  that ;  uiiiif,  Baltimore  Prime, 
the  welfare  of  the   whole  state  shall  no  longer  bel  B.\CON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

'"      '  COFFEE,  W.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  1 8. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

t'CZF'  Cotton  Planting. — The  great  value  and  CHEESE, 

e.xtended  culture  of  this  article,  renders  every  thing' FE.\THERS,  Live,.  .  . 
interesting  that  concerns  it.    In  No.  xxviii.  p.  220,  of  i  FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 
this  vol.  we  published  a  communication  from  Mr.  F.l  ,  Shad,  trimmed,       , 
H.  Smith,  stating  his  having  invented  a  machine  to'  li^^;"^?,^™'  '*""?"'  •.  • 
save  eflTectually  Uie  tedious  labour  oi  plantiag  Aj/I     Fi„e     ''"P'^''""''' "'y- 
7,o«d— which  he  supposed  to  be  the  general  mode  on  |     susn'ueh'ann'a,'  aupcrfi. 
the  large  plantations  of  the  south.     It  was  expected  y\^\x 
that  ere  now  we   should   have  learned  from  «ome  GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 


FRZCSS  CTTHREXTT. 


sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  individual  popularity  and 
local  interests — let  them,  by  means  of  a  state  con- 
vention, promulgate  these  resolutions,  in  a  voice  that 
shall  resound,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  "like  the  rushing 
of  many  waters  from  every  corner  of  the  land" — 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  cease  from 
prating,  and  go  seriously  to  work. 


friend  in  that  quarter,  whether  any  such  machine  for 
labour  saving,  was  already  in  use,  but  we  have  had  no 
intimation  on  the  subject.  An  opportunity  has  been 
embraced  to  see  Mr.  Smith's  cotton  planter  tried, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  it  fully  an- 
swers the  demand.  The  dilliculty  has  been  founds 
to  consist  in  separating  the  seed  of  the  cotton,  which 
are  very  adhesive.  This  difficulty  has  been  com- 
pletely overcome  by  Mr.  Smith,  but  we  have  not 
time  or  means  at  present,  for  a  more  minute  des- 
cription of  the  implement.  The  ingenious  inventor 
is  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  the  same  who 
invented  the  scientific  arrangement  and  use  of  mu- 
sical glasses,  called  the  Grand  Harmonicon,  which 
has  yielded  such  exquisite  gratification  to  all  who 
have  heard  it.  He  is,  moreover,  the  grandson  of  tlie;  u(,Qg'.'£^jip 
celebrated    Francis  Hopkinson,  of  the  revolution;!  ni^TnEK,  Soal    best 

^vhose  musical  taste  and  genius  he  seems  to  have]      Eastern  Tan, 

inherited 


GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Kye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Pias,  Black  Eyed,  . 

BeanS;  White,  .  .  . 
IIF.MP,  Russia,  clean 
HOPS, 


per 


bbl. 
lb. 


WHOLESALE. 


from 


bbl 


bush 
bbl.! 


lb 

ib]b 
bush 


9  00 
7 
18 
16i 
20 
16 
40 


ISTERKAL    iMrROVEMEKT   OF    MaRTLAND. 

AVe  arc  glad  to   see  that  a  meeting  of  the  citi 
zens  of   Frederick   county  w^as  called,  for  Wed 
nesday     evening    last,    to    consider    of    the    best 
means  of  promoting  the   Internal  Improvement  of 
the  State.     This  example,  if  there  be  any  enlight 
oned  publick  spirit   in  the  state,  will  be  contagious, 
;ind  be  followed  by  similar  meetings  in  every  coun 
1y,  to  result  finall}-  in  a  general  State  convention. 
We  have    had   enough  of  taikin'j;!     The  wagoner 
has  called  long  enough  upon   Hercules — it  is  lime 
lie  liad  pill  his  shoulder  to   the  wheel!     Sinei'  we 
have  not  had  spirit  to  lead  the  «'»)/,  let  us  not  be  too 
blind  to  see,  or  too  proud  to  follow,  when  others 
0]'en  it  to  our  view. 

In  a  few  days  wc  shall  see  what  has  been  done  in 
Frederick  count}' — whose  citizens  have  so  much  at] 
stake  in  the  best  developcment  of  our  internal  re- 
sources; and  let  each  county  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate in  such  measures  as  niuv  lie  recommended 
for  the  genernl  welfare!  It  is  not  known  what  mea- 
sures may  be  recommended  by  a  convention,  but 
none  can  dispute  the  utility  of  a.ssembling  at  some 
central  point,  the  intelligence  and  the  best  views  of 
the  state.  "Give  us  but  light,"  Ours  may  be  de- 
nominated a  popu!arity-lo\iiig  legislature.  Few 
members  look  beyond  the  gcoi;Teiphical  bounds  and 
the  presriit  interests  of  their  oho  couiilv,  and  at  the 
first  and  last  view  of  every  question,  "the  member 
turns  his  head  over  his  shoulder  to  see  at  home  how 
)uany  votes  are  to  be  won  or  lost  by  the  step  he  is 
invited  to  take.  If,  then,  the  people  wish  to  have 
any  thing  done,  let  them  make  their  impress  on  (he 


Atr  Exchange  Proposed. — Who  is  willing  to  give 
for  a  pair  of  gemdne  beagle  hounds,  male  and  female 
puppies,  a  good  common  squirrel  gun?  A  gentle- 
man in  Alontgomery,  would  supply  the  dogs. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week — Warehouse,  No. 
2,  y-i  hhds.— Warehouse,  No.  3,  112  hhds.— Total, 

20-1  hhds. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

For  sdtc.  a  full  bred  Devon  bull  calf,  nearly  three 
months  old  and  of  great  promise,  his  mother  was  im- 
ported from  England,  and  is  an  uncommonly  fine  milker, 
also  will  bo  sold  to  accompany  him  (if  desired)  a  full 
bred  Devon  Heifer  calf,  nearly  five  months  old,  of  good 
form  and  from  a  superior  cow.  They  are  warranted  of 
genuine  blood  and  the  lowest  price  for  both  is  §250  or 
"iilOO  lor  the  bull  only. 

Also  a  three  fourlbs  Devon  heifer  calf,  four  months 
old,  and  from  one  oflhe  finest  cows  in  the  state,  price  •J50, 

.\lso  a  three  fourths  Devon  heifer  of  great  beauty,  is 
heavy   in  calf  hy  the  imported  full  bred    Devon  Bu 
Garrick,  and  will  lie  sold  for  §7.5  with  her  calf. 
Bull.,  -illh  Oct.,  1825.  HENRV  THOMPSON. 
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MOLASSES,  \V.  India, 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 
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OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 
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do.  Brown,   . 
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PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APP'  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
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Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
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THE  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  OX. 

[The  Premium  Plate  offered  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollloii,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  use  of  Oxen,  and  llii.ir  value  in  comparison 
with  horses,  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  miildle 
and  southern  States,  «as  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  following  Essay :] 

To  the  Maryland  A'^rimltnral  Society. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  ox  for  conducting  my  farming  operations,  I  am 
induced  to  offer  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing essay  relative  to  this  most  docile,  sagacious  and 
valuable  animal;  under  a  full  conviction,  that  were 
Lis  intrinsic  merits  more  generally  known,  and  his 
excellent  properties  brought  more  into  action; 
many  of  our  agricnlturists  would  lind  in  him  (what 
our  neighbours  to  the  east  have  already  done,)  an 
actual  saving,  of  which  they  have  at  present  but 
little  idea.  I  have  for  several  years  past  performed 
the  requisite  labour  on  a  farm  containing  160  acres 
of  arable  land,  by  their  means  and  the  aid  of  but 
one  work  horse.  As  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  it  is  best  for  those  who  raise  their  own  oxen, 
to  break  them  to  stand,  and  lead  by  the  halter, 
when  calves  not  exceeding  one  year  old.  Occa-: 
sionally,  they  may  be  handled  in  this  way,  to  keep 
them  gentle;  and  at  the  same  time  thej'  may  bet 
taught  to  -'gee,"  "haw,"  stop,  and  start  when  told, I 
and  thus  far,  in  relation  to  them,  verifying  that 
saying  of  the  wise  man — "train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  \vhen  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  But  Ihcy  should  by  no  metns  be 
yoked,  until  shortly  previous  to  the  time  it  is  in 
tended  to  put  them  to  work;  as  they  could  not  be 
profitably  employed,  it  would  involve  some  expense 
to  handle  them  sufficiently  to  break  them  effectnal- 
ly — and  unless  this  is  done,  they  are  liable  to  {ft  a 
habit  of  running  in  the  yoke,  which  it  is  extremely 
ditKcult  to  correct. 

The  proper  time  of  putting  them  to  work  is  at 
three  years  old,  and  such  as  have  not  been  handled 
as  above  stated,  should  be  driven  round  the  !ield  by 
a  boy  for  a  day  or  two,  or  until  they  are  pre;ty  well 
tired;  the  propriety  of  which  course  is  estiblished 
by  Ihe  well  known  fact,  that  when  put  to  :he  yoke 
immediately  on  coming  out  of  a  drove,  they  are 
much  easier  managed  than  when  suffered  to  reco 
ver  from  their  fatigue.  They  should  then  be  tied 
by  the  horns  (a  rope  slipped  over  and  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  head.)  to  the  side  of  a  house,  taking 
care  there  be  no  place  for  the  horns  to  become  en- 
tangled; and  suffered  to  stand  tied  in  (his  manner 
till  they  cease  to  pull  by  the  cord,  which  will  in 
most  cases  be  in  a  day  or  tivo.  They  may  then  be 
led  very  readily,  and  should  be  taught  to  turn,  atop, 
and  start,  when  told,  in  this  single  capacity,  with  as 
much  reason  as  can  be  urged  in  fa^our  of  break- 
ing one  colt  to  perform  any  of  lh;se  operations 
singly,  instead  of  coupling  two  together  for  the  bet- 
ter way — which  any  man  accustomtd  to  the  use  of 
horses  would  unhesitatingly  condemi,  as  being  most 
likely  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  of 
them;  which  has  not  unfrequentlj  been  the  case 
with  young  steers,  when  that  plai  has  been  pur- 
sued. 

When  two  young  cattle  are  yoKed  together,  and 
turned  loose  to  run  and  plunge  ibout,  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  acquire  a  habit  of  running  away; 
and  even  should  this  not  be  tie  case,  one,  and 
sometimes  both,  lose  a  part  of  tkat  valuable  mem 
ber,  the  tail,  in  these  violent  exertions.  When  they 
are  sufficiently  broken  to  the  hilter,  they  may  be 
placed  side  by  side,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  yoke,  having  reference  to  their  relative  size, 
strength  and  mastership:  because  if  one  is  stronger 
and  more  free  than  the  other,  he  should  be  placed 
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on  the  off  side,  that  the  team  may  i-ather  incline  to 
the  driver  than  from  him. 

(f  one  should  be  larger  than  the  other,  he  will 
be  likely  to  be  stronger  and  more  free;  and  should 
Ihey  be  put  to  the  plough,  the  furrow  ox  being  the 
larger,  the  j-oke  will  be  kept  nearer  level  than  in 
Ihe  other  case.  It  requires  but  little  observation  to 
see  they  are  turned  to  the  right  easier  than  to  the 
loft;  therefore,  if  the  master  ox  be  on  the  off  side, 
lie  will  assist  in  controlling  the  near  one  in  "com- 
ing round;"  but  when  reversed,  and  the  master  ox 
on  the  near  side,  and  he  not  altogether  willing  to 
"come  here,"  the  team  is  sometimes  stationary : 
for  let  the  then  off  ox  be  ever  so  willing  to  obey  the 
voice  of  the  driver,  the  horn  of  the  near  one  speaks 
in  a  contrary  language  equally  intelligible.  After 
the  yoke  is  put  on  securel}',  their  tails  should  be 
well  tied  together,  and  they  suffered  to  stand  tied 
as  before,  until  a  strong  pen  is  built  round  them  not 
more  than  16  or  18  feet  in  diameter,  taking  care 
that  the  ends  of  the  rails  do  not  extend  inwardly. 
The  ropes  should  then  be  loosed,  if  possible,  in' 
such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  sensible  of  it.  Here 
they  will  in  a  short  time  learn  to  turn  themselves 
about  without  one  violent  exertion,  or  the  least 
fright.  They  should  be  tied  up  as  before  at  night, 
their  tails  untied  and  the  yoke  removed,  to  be  re- 
placed in  the  morning  as  before;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing they  may  be  led  or  driven  in  a  larger  space. 
By  this  time  the  cause  will  be  gained  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  insure  a  prime  pair  of  cattle.  They 
may  now  be  attached  to  something  light,  and  led 
about  for  a  few  hours,  daily  and  gradually  increas- 
ing the  draught,  and  greasing  their  necks  occasion- 
ally, to  prevent  galling.  When  put  to  the  cart  or 
harrow  with  others  already  broken,  contrary  to  the 
common  practice,  they  should  be  placed  before,  in- 
stead of  behind  them;  bj'  which  arrangement  it 
will  be  found,  that  if  frightened,  the  old  cattle  will 
not  let  them  run :  but  il'  otherwise,  they,  by  run- 
ning against  the  older  ones,  may  frighten  them 
also. 

There  are  several  modes  of  gearing  oxen,  as  we 
are  informed.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  they 
draw  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  fore- 
head, and  attached  to  the  yoke  immediately  behind 
the  horns.  In  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  they 
are  geared  similar  to  a  horse:  but  both  of  these 
modes  are  too  confining  to  the  animal,  particularly 


'n  the  "middle  and  southern  states,"  where  the  flics 
are  very  annoying  to  them  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. Neither  is  he  capable,  when  thus  geared,  of 
exerting  his  full  strength  so  eil'cctually.  Vot  it  is 
observed,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  all  his  en- 
ergies are  called  into  action,  by  an  cflbrt  to  defend 
himself  from  :issiiilants,  the  head  and  neck  are 
placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  declension 
that  we  find  them  when  drawing  his  heaviest  bur- 
thens under  the  yoke;  which  latter  mode,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  is  great])'  to  be  preferred.' 

In  gearing  oxen  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
mode,  great  care  in  fitting  the  harness  to  them  pro- 
perly, is  their  due.  Notwithstanding  the  yoke  is 
Ihe  most  simple  method  by  which  this  animal  can 
be  geared,  yet  a  shameful  abuse  of  him  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  too  often  manifested. 

The  proper  length  of  a  yoke  for  cattle  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  is  about  four  feet  one  or  two  inches 
from  end  to  end.  It  should  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
light  timber,  seven  inches  broad  by  five  and  a  half 
thick,  so  as  to  allow  a  hollow  or  bend  in  the  middle, 
sufficient  to  lower  the  ring  through  which  the 
tongue  of  the  cart  passes,  to  a  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  neck :  this  keeps  the  tongue  nearly  level 
with  wheels  of  the  usual  height.  That  part  of  the 
yoke  coming  immediately  in  contact  with  the  neck, 
should  be  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  thick  in  the  centre, 
rounding  off  before  and  behind,  so  that  it  shall  be 
rather  round  (or  oval.;  than  flat,  by  which  means  it 
will  slide  backwards  and  forwards  without  wrink- 
ling the  skin,  and  consequently  galling  the  animal. 
The  holes  for  the  bows  should  not  be  bored  more 
than  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
centre,  for  the  largest  cattle,  as  this  gives  sufficient 
room  for  the  neck,  if  the  bow  is  properly  shaped. 
If  they  are  wider,  and  both  cattle  should  incline 
one  way,  it  will  give  one  of  them  an  advantage  in 
the  length  of  yoke,  of  perhaps  two  or  three  inches. 
The  bousshoulJ  be  made  of  hickory  or  white  oak, 
and  not  loss  dian  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter, perfectly  round  the  whole  length,  which  will 
give  them  greater  strength,  and  consequently  dura- 
bility. They  are  easily  bent  to  the  required  shape 
by  boiling  them  a  short  time,  which  may  be  effect- 
ed by  placing  them  in  a  trough  with  water  and 
throwiiia;  in  a  few  heated  stones.  The  following  dia- 
gram \vill  give  some  idea  of  the  best  form  for  a  yoke: 


From  A  to  A,  4  feet  2  inches.  That  part  of  the 
bows  marked  B  B,  eight  inches  wide  in  the  clear. 
C  C,  4{  inches  in  the  clear.  D,  the  ring,  6  inches 
in  the  clear.  B  D  and  B,  should  form  a  straight 
Hnc  in  the  centres. 

In  working  an  ox  singly,  instead  of  the  hames 
and  collar,  he  should  be  geared  with  a  single  yoke. 
When  with  the  former,  and  the  draught  is  heavy, 
the  pressure  of  the  traces  on  his  sides  is  very 
great,  which  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  plan  pro- 
posed.   The  proper  length  for  a  single  yoke,  must 


be  ascertained  by  the  thickness  of  the  animal;  so 
that  the  traces  will  be  as  far  apart  when  fastened 
to  a  small  hook  on  the  under  side  of  each  end,  as 
is  required  to  prevent  his  sides  from  being  chafed. 
The  follo\ving  will  ^sljow  the  pro|)er  shape  of  the 
single  yoke.  It  wdl  be  observed,  that  by  placing 
the  hooks  perpendicularly  through  the  ends  of  the 
yoke,  that  the  draught  is  applied  precisely  as  in 


'Another  reason  for  this  preference  given,  whea 
treating  of  the  single  yoke. 
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the  doui.l.   yoke,  utid  llie  bow  consequently  keeps 
its  proper  place : 


The  whole  of  this  latter  plan  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear quite  novel  to  many;  but  it  has  for  some  time 
past  been  successfully  practised  by  one  ol  my  near 
neighbours,  who  uses  oxen  for  the  draught,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  horses. 

Oxen  should,  by  all  means,  be  stabled  during 
the  winter  season,  as  their  health  and  strength 
greatly  depends  upon  their  being  protected  from 
the  cold  and  wet.  In  common  with  other  stock, 
they  will  also  keep  in  good  order  on  less  food,  when 
this  is  the  mode  of  treatment. 

The  stable  should  he  divided  into  stalls  4*  feet 
wide,  with  a  trough  suflieient  to  contain  as  much 
stmw,  bay,  or  fodder,  as  will  serve  tlieni  during 
the  night.  Jn  the  front  of  the  trough,  should  be  in- 
serted a  staple,  rivetted  on  the  inner  side,  leaving 
space  enough  on  the  outer  side  for  a  chain  to  pass 
easily  through.  This  chain  should  have  a  block 
appended  to  the  lower  end,  of  sufficient  weight  to 
keep  the  chain  extended.  About  18  inches  from 
this  end  of  the  chain  should  be  affixed  a  ring  large 
Bnough  to  prevent  its  passage  through  the  staple, 
to  which  should  be  attached  two  other  chains  of 
sufficient  length  for  the  two  to  meet  round  the  neck. 
\t  the  end  of  one  of  these  should  be  a  ring,  and  at 


tural  Society,  printed  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol. 
ii.,  where,  in  the  81st  page,  he  quotes  the  following 
as  Thomas  A.  Knight,  Esqr's  answer  to  a  query  put 
by  the  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture .  "The  more  deep  and  capacious  the  chest,  and 
tbe  shorter  and  lower  any  animal  is  relative  to  its 
weight,  the  better  adapted  it  will  be  to  live  and 
fatten  upon  little  food,  the  more  labour  it  will  go 
through;  and  I  have  always  found  the  most  short 
legged  oxen  to  be  the  best  labourers.  It  is  also  ob- 
served in  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  Glouces- 
tershire, that  the  best  labouring  ox  he  ever  saw, 
had  the  shortest  legs." 

We  again  find  the  same  esperienced  agricultu- 
rist, in  his  letter  upon  stock  generally,  published  in 
the  3d  volume  of  the  Anjerican  Farmer,  page  178, 
making  the  same  quotation;  by  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  his  extensive  and  practical  knowledge 
upon  this  subject  is  in  agreement  with  the  forego- 
ing ideas. 

To  these  may  be  added  another  and  very  re- 
spectable authority,  in  a  statement  given  us  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  "Code  of  Agriculture,"  page 
5S,  in  which  he  says,  "The  form  of  animals  has 
fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  (Henry  Cline,  Esq.,  of  London,)  the  sub- 
stance of  whose  doctrines  are,  1st,  That  the  exter- 
nal form  is  only  an  indication  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture; 2d,  That  the  lungs  of  an  animal  is  the  first 
object  to  be  attedned  to,  for  on  their  size  and 
soundness  the  health  and  strength  of  an  animal 
principally  depend;  3d,  That  the  external  indica- 
tions of  the  size  of  the  lungs,  are  the  form  and 
size  of  the  chest,  and  its  breadth  in  particular." 

Steers  of  a  moderate  size,  say  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  weight  each,  are  preferable  as  oxen,  to 
such  as  are  very  large,  because  they  are  found 
generally  to  excel  in   activity  and   speed,  at   the 


the  other  a 
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which,  when  passed  through  the 


same  time  will  keep  in  better  order  than  those  of 
large  dimensions,  en  inferior  pasture.  The  observ- 
ing teamster  will  find  in  the  countenance  of  an  ox, 
certain  indications  of  his  qualities.  For  instance : 
a  full,  prominent  eye  and  lofty  spreading  horns,  are 
observed  to  prevail  amongst  those  of  the  most  do- 
cile nature;  on  th«  contrary,  short,  crum])led  Iiorns, 
with  an  eye  that  not  unfrequently  shows  the  white, 
bespeak  him  of  a  restive  disposition,  and  not  so 
easily  governed  as  the  other  But  when  the  load 
comes  heavy,  and  the  sound  of  the  whip  is  heard, 
he  must  be  strongly  geared,  or  something  will  give 

An  ox,  to  move  brisk,  should  move  his  feet  in  a 
line;  that  is,  tlie  hind  feet  should  never  deviate 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  fore  feet  pass;  for 
most  active  and  have  the  greatest  depth  and  breadth  the  same  reasons  that  horses  are  found  to  travel 
of  chest,  tmd  also  breadth  across  the  loins;  «hich  best  that  move  in  this  manner:  it  being  an  indica- 
are  the  most  important  points  in  regard  to  wind  audition  of  strong  muscular  powers  and  activity, 
strenslh.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  comparative  ex- 

I  am  aware  that  popular  opinion  will  be  arrayed  ] cellence  ol  the  horse  and  the  ox.  as  applied  to  farni- 
against  me  upon  this  point;  but  time  and  expe- ling  purposes  generally,  in  point  of  economy, 
rience,  so  far  from  weakening,  have  only  tended  to|  Here  li  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  and  with 
confirm  my  views  upon  the  subject.  In  opposition  equal  certainty  when  reduced  to  practice,  that  by 
to  this  idea,  I  have  never  lieard  a  reasvin  given,  in  lsul)stituling  the  latter  in  lieu  of  the  former,  the  dil- 
any  degree  satisfactory.  V\'e  are  gravely  told,  that  |fercnce  in  favour  of  the  ox  is  indeed  immense 
to  the  eastward,  a  loose,  open  made  steer  is  pre- j  \\  hen  at  work,  the  horse  must  have  at  least  three 
ferrcd.  But.  is  it  not  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  gallons  of  grain  per  day.  and  for  six  months  In  the 
the  more  lllmsy  the  construction  ol  an  animal,  llie'jear  1-25  lbs.  of  hay  per  week.  Supposing  him  to 
weaker  he  is — and  the  weaker  he  is,  the  sooner  hej  be  at  work  only  two  thirds  of  his  time,  ami  during 
will  bi'  overcome  by  the  heat?     It  is  anain  asserted,;  the  remainder  to  be  kept  on  hay  or  pasture  alone. 


ring  will  fasten  him.  The  weight  of  the  block  now 
keeps  the  chain  stretched,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
so  heavy  as  to  prevent  his  lying  down  with  ease. 

In  selecting  steers  for  the  draught,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  obtain  such  as  will  be  most  likely  to  endure 
the  heat  of  the  "middle  and  southern  states,"  with 
the  least  sufferins;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  end, 
the  most  eft'ectual  means  is,  to  choose  such  as  are 


that  the  lonsi-letrged   open   made  steer  can  breathe 
Biure  freely,  and   therefore  docs  not  suffer  to  the 


same  extent  in  hot  weather.     Here  it  will  be  proper  is  anjply  suHicient,  with  such  pasture  as  the  horse 


to  observe,  that  long  letfs  and  a  deep,  broad  chest 
arc  rarely,  if  ever  found  in  the  same  animal;  and 
does  it  not  apjiear  reasonable  tliat  an  appeal   to 


he    must    consume   upwards    of  ninety    bushels  of 
grain,  and  ^2STb  lbs.  of  hay  annually;  which  lattir 


must  have,  i^and  some  additional  coarse  food  in  the 
winter.)  to  keep  the  ox  in  prime  order  for  work 
without  the  use  of  any  grain.     Thus  it  appears,  for 


facts,  and  an  impartial  examination  of  the  matter,  every  ox  substituted  for  a  horse,  there  is  90  bushels 
will  siitisfy  any  candiil  man  upon  this  subject.  But  of  grain  saved  in  each  year.  Add  to  this,  the  dili'er 
in  addition  to  v.liat  I  have  stated,  I  wish  to  call  thivence  in  the  wear  of  the  horse,  which  must  be  re- 
atteution  of  the  public  to  tne  very  interesting  ad- mewed  at  double  llie  cost  of  the  ox  at  least  once  in 
dress  of  Timothy  Pickering  to  the  i!>sex  A^ncul-lt^vslve  yesr.. :  thus  doubling-  the  risk,  even  if  the 


horse  were  no  more  hable  to  disease,  which  ii 
knoivn  not  to  be  the  case.  With  the  foregoing 
should  be  estimated  $3  per  annum  for  shoeing  each 
horse,  which  is  not  found  so  necessary  for  the  ox  in 
the  "middle  and  southern  stales,"  as  in  the  eastern, 
owing  to  a  diflerence  in  the  climate  and  the  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  over  which  he  has  to  traverse. 
Therefore,  he  who  keeps  four  work  horses,  in  12 
years  must  feed  to  them  4320  bushels  of  grain,  the 
interest  of  which  at  simple  interest,  would  make  an 
aggresate  of  5.706  bushels  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod. This  valued  at  35  cents  a  bushel,  would  pro- 
duce in  cash  («.2007.)  two  thousand  and  seven  dol- 
lars. He  must  also  have  sunk  jloO.  which  is  the 
probable  difference  between  the  first  cost  of  four 
horses  and  four  oxen.  Add  to  this,  the  interest  on 
this  sum  at  simple  interest  for  1 1  years,  which  is  99 
dollars;  again,  the  shoeing  of  four  hor.ses  is  jjI2 
per  annum  for  12  years,  equalling  J 144.  This, 
placed  still  at  simple  interest,  amounts  to  near  fifty 
dollars — making  in  the  whole,  twenty  four  Inindred 
and  ffty  dollars;  a  sum  equal  to  the  purchase  of  a 
small  estate  :  the  whole  of  which  is  saved  by  the 
use  of  oxen;  for  after  labouring  till  he  is  ten  year* 
old,  and  permitted  to  cease  for  one  only,  he  vvill 
command  more  in  beef  than  he  cost  at  3  or  4  years 
old  as  an  ox.  Consequently,  he  can  be  exchanged 
or  renewed  at  pleasure,  without  a  sacrifice;  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  horse,  whose  pecuniary  va- 
lue decreases  with  advancins  years.  To  this  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  ox  is  not  equal 
to  the  performance  of  the  same  quantity  of  work 
with  the  horse,  especially  in  the  plough. 

To  this  a  reply  may  be  found  in  an  experiment 
at  our  Fair  at  the  Maryland  tavern,  1S23,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  an  ox-team, 
which  started  with  five  horse  teams,  was  the  second 
in  completing  the  given  quantity  of  ground,  and 
would  have  been  the  first,  had  the  horse  team  clear- 
ed out  the  middle  furrow.  But  even  admitting  that 
(he  horse  is  able  to  do  more  plmjtrhing  in  a  day, 
there  are  many  other  kinds  of  work  at  which  the  ox 
is  infinitely  his  superior;  and  may  be  sometimes 
"eared  and  n  sm.dljot  done  by  a  hoy,  in  the  length 
of  time  taken  by  a  man  to  harness  and  hitch  hig 
hor.ses  \o  a  waggon. 

Anotler,  and  not  the  least  consideration,  is  the 
dili'erenfie  of  expense  in  purchasing  and  keeping  in 
repair  a  (art  and  3'oke,  in  comparison  with  a  wagon 
and  gear  The  two  latter  considerations  alone,  be- 
ing sutfu-.ent  to  justify  the  expense  of  kci^ping  an 
additional  yoke  of  oxen  on  a  larm. 

Seeing  ihe  embarrassments  and  diflliculty  under 
which  ni'ny  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  "middle  and 
southern  sUtes,"  labour  at  the  present  time,  it  can- 
not be  toi  sUongly  urged  upon  those  who  are  about 
embarking  i<  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing a  liviiibood,  (and  who  perhaps  may  be  con- 
sidered free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  still 
exist  against  (\.iicn,)  to  make  the  experiment  at  least, 
and  give  the  t^ng  a  fair  trial,  before  they  encum- 
ber tbemselve»  with  that  moth. — a  stock  of  farm 
horses.  In  doii)g  which  it  will  easily  be  seen  they 
hazard  nothing,  for  should  any  wish  to  abandon  the 
plan  after  a  sutKcient  trial,  one  summer's  grass  will 
enable  them  to  »btain,  (in  cash.)  an  advance  on  the 
first  cost  of  their  cattle,  if  young  and  thrifty;  and 
such  are  alwa3s  '0  be  had. 

The  funds  of  m»n y  a  young  farmer  are  very  limit- 
ed, and  if  in  stodiing  his  farm  he  has  just  money 
enough,  (and  no  more  than  enough)  for  the  purchase 
of  four  oxen  and  other  indispensible  domestic  ani- 
mals and  farming  litensils; — if  he  purchase  instead 
of  the  oxen  four  good  horses,  he  must  even  now  give 
frSOO  for  them,  wllich  will  cause  him  to  go  in  debt 
j,1.50.  Let  him  substitute  four  oxen,  and  his  farm 
will  be  stocked  with  at  least  an  equally  effective 
force,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  start  lair,  and  without 
being  encumbered  with  the  SI 50  debt,  which  toge- 
ther with  some  little  contingeuciej  he  might  other- 
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wise  have  struggled  througli,  may  liave  been  the 
foundation  of  incalculable  ditiiculties,  and  in  the  end 
proved  the  rock  on  which  he  would  have  split. 

There  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
ox  which  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  his  capacity 
for  taking  into  the  stomach  a  sutiicient  quantity  of 
food  in  a  very  short  time,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  animal 
used  for  the  draught  in  our  country.  Hence  while 
the  horse  is  busily  engaged  in  ranging  the  pasture, 
or  standing  at  the  manger  for  hours  together,  the  ox 
is  found  taking  his  rest  and  chewing  his  cud.  And 
again,  it  must  be  a  smart  boy  or  man,  who  will  li- 
nish  his  breakfast  or  dinner  ere  his  cattle  will  liave 
swallowed  enough  to  chew  at  intervals  of  leisure, 
until  their  driver  becomes  impatient  to  hear  his  sum- 
mons to  another  repast. 

Another  and  very  important  matter  in  relation  to 
the  management  of  oxen,  remains  to  be  noticed.  As 
so'in  as  the  young  cattle  are  suUiciently  gentle  to 
make  it  sale,  and  begin  to  understand  the  word  ot 
command,  the  halter  should  be  laid  upon  the  yoke, 
and  the  driver  remaining  near  them,  should  motion 
with  his  whip  as  he  calls  to  them  to  "'conie  haw," 
touching  tlie  ofl'  one  lightly  with  his  whip  upon  the 
back,  and  the  near  one  upon  the  nose.  This  will 
tend  to  reverse  their  motions,  and  facihtate  his  views. 
When  turning  to  the  right,  touch  the  near  ox  upon 
liis  left  side,  at  ihe  same  time  passing  rather  beiore 
them,  and  motioning  with  his  whip  in  front  of  the 
ottone.  By  pursuing  this  plan  I  have  had  oxen  un- 
der such  coraplite  command  in  a  few  weeks  after 
being  yoked,  as  to  be  entirely  governable  by  the 
word  and  v\'liip,  without  the  use  of  the  halter,  which 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as 
possible.  Great  care  should  be  taken  for  sonietime 
uot  to  overload,  and  by  this  means  discourage  them, 
and  they  will  very  soon  be  lound  willing,  Sampson- 
like,  "to  pu    forth  all  their  strength." 

There  are  many  diUeient  instruments  used  for 
driving,  but  that  which  appears  attended  with  must 
benefit  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  animal 
and  the  driver,  is  a  iigW  whip,  whicli  is  severe  enough 
on  alt  occasions,  and  v\hen  in  the  hands  ol  the  un- 
feehng  and  cruel,  not  so  likely  to  be  abused  as  a 
pole  or  even  a  goad,  and  tan  olten  be  eflectu.lly  ad- 
ministered through  the  medium  of  the  ear:  and  sure- 
ly all  means  within  our  power  should  be  useil  to  mi- 
tigate in  every  possible  manner,  the  sutfeiings  of 
'iucb  an  invaluable  animal. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

THOMAS  P.  STABI.ER, 
Of  Montgomery  county,  Maryland. 


tei'shire,  and  at  Wobuin,  are  upon  a  clayey  sub- 
stratum.* 

Barren  slopes  may  be  advantageously  improved 
under  the  catch  work  systenj;  and  in  this  way  much 
land,  at  present  covered  with  heath,  furze  or  broom, 
may  be  rendered  productive  of  hay  or  valuable 
grasses.  The  most  suitable  soils,  however,  are 
those  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature;  more  especial- 
ly when  they  can  be  irrigated  by  muddy  streams, 
the  sediment  of  which  corrects  their  excessive 
openness.  Indeed,  by  means  of  the  warm  and  rich 
waters  of  a  low,  fertile  and  populous  district,  im- 
pregnated with  mud,  and  containing  animal  and 
vegetable  manuic-s,  almost  any  soil  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  rich  meadow. 

The  bottom  or  sulisoil  of  a  water  meadow,  is  of 
more  consequence  than  even  the  quality  or  deptli 


The  annual  value  being  raised  to  il.  per  acre, 
hence  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  a  clear  profit  of 
ii  Is.  per  acre,  per  annum.* 

A  very  distinct  account  is  given  of  the  expense 
ami  profit  of  a  water-meadow,  in  the  Hampshire 
Report.  The  (iroduce  is  stated  at  9/.  Ss.  4(/.  per 
annum,  williout  including  Ihe  advantage  of  folding 
the  sheep  fr.)m  the  meadow,  on  tillage  or  other 
uplands,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  Ifij.  Sd. 
more,  or,  in  all  lOi.  The  expenses,  including  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  in  forming  the 
meadow,  a njount  to  bl.  18.s.  fx/.;  leaving  a  balance 
of  il.  Is.  6(/.  in  favour  o(  the  meadow. 

It  is,  however,  contended,  that  neither  the  grass, 
nor  the  hay,  produced  by  irrigation,  contains  those 
feeding  or  fattening  qualities  which  are  found  in 
upland  herbage.     Tiie  stock  will  -hold  their  own," 


of  the  soil.  A  loose  gravel,  or  bed  of  broken  Hint,, or  keep  to  the  state  they  were  in,  when  put  to  such 
\vilh  little  or  no  intermixture  of  earth,  where  that  j  food;  they  will  increase  in  size,  but  not  in  condi- 
can  be  obtained,  is  the  most  desirable  subsoil,  i  tion.  Others  « ill  not  admit  to  its  full  extent,  the 
^^'ith  such  a  bottom,  in  seasons  when  water  is  truth  of  that  doctrine;  and  besides  maintain,  that 
abundant,  a  soil  not  six  inches  in  depth,  is  quite 
sutiicient  to  produce  large  crops. 

Effect  nf  Climate. 

The  process  of  irrigation  seems  to  be  attended^  ^ 

with  much  more  benelicial  effects  in  warm,  than  in  i  tages  resulting  from  the  system,  which  shall  after- 
cold  climates.     The  ditfeience  of  the  seasons  be-  -*"  ' '-'    i    ' 

twcen  Gloucestershire  in  England,  and  Aberdeen- 
shire in   Scotland,  produces  very  important  conse- 


the  benefits  resulting  from  irrigation  are  sudiciiully 
ample  to  sup;ii)rt  the  practice,  even  th.jugii  its  pro- 
duce may  not  possess  a  I'eeding  or  grazing  quality.! 
Nor  is  the  pecuniary  profit  arising  from  irrigation, 
so  material,  as  those  indirect,  or  secondary  advan- 


ON  IRRIGAIION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  250,  American  Funner.) 

V.   Of  the  Soil  and  Subsoil. 

Irrigation  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  de- 
scription of  soil  Land  naturally  wet, may  be  great- 
ly improved  by  it,  when  accompanicti  by  drainage; 
and  it  is  equally  beneficial  to  that  wh.ch  is  dry.' 

Rich  loams  produce  the  largest  crops,  even 
though  the  waters  be  not  of  the  first  quality.  Peat 
bogs,  when  properly  drained,  will  likewise  yield 
good  crops.t  Irrigati.ig  adhesive  c;lays  is  expen- 
sive, and  the  beneficial  eti'ects  from  it  do  not  soon 
appear;  but  it  is  evident,  from  a  meadow  near  Long- 
leat.that  even  this  sort  of  land  mayby  good  manage- 
ment,  he  thus  rendered  Biore  fertile;  and  it  is  (\ell 
known  that  some  of  the  best  meadows  in  Glouccs- 

*  Smith's  Observations,  p.  26. 

t  Water  is  of  great  bcnctit  to  peat  bogs,  or  mossy 
grounds,  by  washing  away  improper  ingredients,  as  the 
sulphate  of  abim,  by  which  that  descripiiun  of  soil  is 
rendered  unfertile.  In  this  way  peat  bo^s  may  he 
enabled  to  produce  succulent  and  nutritive  grasses,  and 
to  rival  the  best  natural  meadows. 


wards  be  detailed. 

VII.  The  Grosses  best  adapted  for  Water-Meadowt. 
qucnces.  The  latter  is  usually  about  five  weeks  Where  the  catch-work  system  is  adopted,  the 
niore  backward  than  the  former:  hence  it  is  hardly  ■  surface  of  the  meadow  is  rarely  much  broken;  the 
possible  to  get  such  early  crops  of  spring  grass  in '  natural  grasses  in  the  ground  are  tiusted  to,  and  it 
the  districts  of  Scotland,  as  arc  easily  to  be  obtained  is  seldom  necessary  to  procure  anv  seeds,  except 
in  England;  and  thus,  one  of  the  principal  objects  for  bare  or  vacant  spots.  When  ridges,  however 
of  irrigation  (feeding  ewes  and  lambs  in  spring,)  is, are  formed  by  the  .spade  or  the  plough,  they  are 
thought  to  be  unattainable.  Nor  will  the  appiica  generally  destiiute  of  grass  when  firs?  laid  down. 
•jon  of  water  produce  two,  and  sometimes  even ,  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  sow  the  seeds  ot  such 
three  crops  of  hay  in  Scotland,  as  it  does  in  North  plants  as  are  best  calculated  to  produce  valuable 
.\nierica.  The  advantages  of  water-meadows,  how-  and  abundaat  crops.  'Ihe  most  usual  are:  1.  Se- 
rver, are  important,  independent  of  spring  feed—  ramwi  jcd  cfom-,  cow,  or  marl  grass,  ((/i/olium  me- 
inorc  especially  when  the  catch-work  system  can  dium.)  -2.  The  rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  Ipoa 
u_  .  1         .        ■>  ....  .  trivialts.)     And,  3.  The  crested  dogs-tail, 'ci/»os!«- 

1-us  crystatns.)     Timothy  (phleum  pratetise,)  is  great- 
VI.   Tlu:  Profit.  '?  prelerred  for  ^\ater-meado^vs  in  America;  and  in 

„,  -^  ,^.        r  ^,.  ^.  ,        bog-y    lands,  tiorin   {agrosti.i  slohnfera,)  is  found 

The  profit  resultmg  from  this  operation,  when 'peculiarly  productive  in  that  species  of  soil.  Wliere 
properly  conducted,  is  always  considerable.  Mr.  the  object  is  pasture,  rather  than  hay,  white  clover, 
Wilkinson  proves,  by  authentic  documents,  that  all  rye-grass,  and  the  meadow  fox-t.iirought  not  to  be 
the  outgoings,  both  capital  and  interest,  were  le- 1  omitted.  The  soil  of  itself,  when  watered,  will 
funded  withui  two  years,  besides  a  very  considera-  produce  grasses  the  most  congenial  to  the  state  of 
ble  permanent  increase  m  the  value  of  the  land.f  Oie  land  and  the  degree  of  moisture  applied  to  it- 
Mr.  Eyres  derived  great  advantage  from  his  mea-jbut  a  little  manure,  at  the  commencement  of  irri-al 
dow  even  the  first  season,  by  pasturing  on  it  sheep,'  tion.  by  beds,  (unless  the  turf  has  been  pared,  and 
cattle,  and  even  cart  borses.J  Mr.  Clough  found  preserved  to  be  put  upon  the  surface,)  is  thought 
that  land  which,  before  irrigation  was  applied,  was  by  some  advisable.  In  short,  the  superior  grasses 
not  worth  more  than  six  shillings  per  acre,  was  i„  general,  will  thrive  under  irrigation, 
thereby  increased  in  value  to  2!.  15s  per  acre,  even 


be  adopted,  as  the  cxjicnse  of  that  process  is  incon 
siderable. 


to  a  lariuer;  and  il  let  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  mar 
ket-towii  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  fetch  Si.  lOs. 
if  not  more.§ 

The  following  is  the   statement  given,  of  profit  |  ewes  and  lambs  in  s/;)-mg,J  on  a  watered  meadow, 
from  the  lormalion^ol  jin  irrigate^!  jncadow  on  the  i  can  hardly  be  sufliciently'estimated.^  At  that  pinch- 

'"         "~       "'    ing  period  of  the  year  food  is  always  scarce,  and 


VIII.  The  Stock  to  be  fed  on  irater-Meadoies. 

The  adv;inlage  which  a  sheep  farmer  derives, 
when  the  climate  will  admit  of  it,  by  feeding  his 


estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Pitfour,  in  Scot-' 
land,  who  earned  on  that  species  of  improvement 
with  much  energy  and  success : 

1.  Interest,  at  7i  per  cent.,  on  the  original  ex- 

pense of   making,   lot.  on  an   average  per 
Scotch  acre,  .         .         .         .     l.O  \b     0 

2.  The  old  rent  of  the  land,  .    0   10     0 
S.  The  annual  expense,         .         .        0     8     0 


i.  I   13     0 


"Smitli's  Observations  on  Irrigation,  p.  44.  Derby- 
shire lieport,  vol  ii.  p.  462. 

t  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol. 
vi.  p.  45. 

J  Ditto,  vol.  6,  p.  329.  §  Ditto,  p.  ?.69. 


lambs,  once  checked  in  their  growth,  cannot  be  af- 
terwards fattened.    There  is  an  interregnum  (if  the 


*  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  601. 

t  Hamsliire  Report,  p   217. 

j  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  sheep  would  be  rolled 
by  pasturing  on  watered  meadows  at  any  time,  e'icept 
inllie  Sjirhv^ — but  in  Dertiysliire,  there  arc  several  w<;ll 
authenticated  instances  to  the  contrary.  Keport,  vol.  ii. 
p.  412  and  415. — Much  probably  depends  upon  the 
slope,  but  more  on  the  soil  or  water  being  cal  -arcout. 
It  is  sail  that  in  Ireland,  sheep  and  Iambs  are  rotted  on 
watirineadows  even  in  spring,  but  that  is  uot  iJie  ca.se 
in  England. 

§  Half  an  acre  of  water-meadow  will  support  1000 
sheep  per  day,  in  spring, — Smith's  Obscrvatious, p.  HI. 
Wiltshire  Report,  p.  127. 
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expression  nmv  be  used,)  between  the  vctfetiUion  o 
one  year  ;uid  that  of  -another,  v.hich  is  best  supplied 
by  an  early  erop  of  grass.  AVIiere  this  expedient 
is  not  resorted  to, or  "here  Swedish  turnips. cole,  or 
savoys,  (kail,)  are  not  extensively  cultivated,  the 
farmer  may   have   no  succulent   I'ood   to  give  his 


i.-etiUion  oljnure,  to  be  used  on  other  lands,  thus  augmenting,  in  a 
compound  proportion,  that  great  source  of  fertility.* 
Were  these  advantages  more  generally  known,  or 
more  fully  appreciated,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
kingdom  "might  become  like  South  Cerney,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  every  spring  or  rivulet,  however 
JTo'cks"  and'he  will  of  course  sutler  severely.  Dur-  insignificant,  is  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
ta '^pri'i",  Bakewell  recommends,  that  no  heavier|irrigation,  fertilizing,  in  proportion  o  its  size,  either 
Sock  Jl^n  sheep  or  calves  should  be  admitted  on  ja  small  quantity,  or  a  large  tract  of  land.f 
Much,  however,  depends  upon   the 


the   meadow.     ^-  -  ,       ,  .      . 

quality  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  for  where  either 
consists  of  gravel,  a  farmer  can  feed  his  milch-cows 
during  the  spring,  and  after  making  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cheese,  may  obtain  three  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.*  In  Wiltshire,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is 
taken,  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt  a  second,  unless 
hay  is  very  scarce;  for  the  grass  being  of  a  soft 
nature,  it  fakes  so  much  time  to  dry,  that  it  can 
seldom  be  well  made  into  hay  :  and  it  is  of  much 
greater  value  when  fed  with  dairy  cows,  which  may 
remain  on  the  meadows  till  the  flooder  begins  to 
prepare  for  the  winter  watering.!  In  autumn,  fat- 
ting beasts,  and  even  cart-horses,  have  been  put  on 
a  water-meadow.J 

IX.  On  Water-Meadoie  Hay. 
The  grass  of  water  meadows  being  frequently 
large  and  coarse  in  its  nature,  makes  it  advisable 
to  cut  it  young;  and  then,  if  it  be  well  made,  the 
hay  is  of  a  nourishing  and  milky  quahty,  either  lor 
ewes  or  dairy  cows.  It  has  likewise  been  given  to 
horses,  and  when  properly  made,  they  thrive  upon 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  from  the 
great  succulence  of  the  herbage,  the  making  of 
water-meadow  hay  requires  a  very  consiilcrable  de- 
gree of  attention,!!  and  that  when  the  ^r  >ss  from 
which  it  is  made  has  been  over  watered,  or  render- 
ed impure  by  scum  or  mud;  or  when  the  hay  has 
been  ill  made  in  the  fields  or  injured  in  the  stacks, 
it  will  be  hurtful  to  any  stock  to  which  it  is  given: 
but  that  altogether  originates  liom  misnianagemcnl; 
and  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  cows,  if 
they  do  not  fatten  so  well,  yet  give  much  more  milk 
from  hay  produced  by  irrigation,  when  cut  early, 
and  thence  having  much  softness  and  succulency, 
than  from  any  hay  produced  from  grass  lands  that 
had  not  been  irrigated."* 

X.  Advantages  of  Irrigation. 
AVlicre  the  situation  is  favourable  the  following 
benefits  result  from  the  practice  of  irrigation. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  ivm-pms;,  it  is  by  far 
the  easiest,  cheapest  and  most  certain  mode  ol  im- 
proving poor  land,  in  particular  if  it  is  of  a  dry  and 
gravelly  nature  2.  Land,  when  once  improved  by 
irrigation,  is  p-it  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fertility, 
without  any  occasion  for  manure,  or  trouble  of 
weeding,tt  or  any  other  material  expense.  3.  It  be- 
comes so  productive,  as  to  yield  the  largest  bulk  of 
hay,  besides  abundance  of  the  very  best  support 
for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring,  and  for  cows  and 
other  cattle  in  the  autumn  of  every  year.  4.  In  fa- 
vourable situations,  it  produces  ^-ery  early  grass 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  doubly  valuable.  And, 
5.  Not  only  is  the  land  thus  rendered  fertile,  with- 
out having  any  occasion  for  manure,  but  it  jiro- 
duces  food  for  animals,  which  is  converted  into  nia- 


XI.  hnprovcments  suggested  in  the  Practice  of  hri 
gat  ion. 

In  some  recent  publications  on  the  subject  of  ir- 
rigation, hints  are  suggested,  for  the  farther  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  that  operation. 

The  first  is,  that  of  watering  land  by  machinery. 
If  the  land  be  put  in  a  proper  form  for  irrigation, 
and  supplied  with  a  good  stream,  at  proper  seasons, 
there  can  be  no  difference,  from  the  method  of 
getting  it  on  the  surface;  and  if  all  other  circum- 
stances are  equally  favourable,  the  same  fertility 
may  be  expected  from  water  thrown  up  by  a  drain 
mill,  as  that  which  runs  from  a  brook.}  A  cheap 
and  efi'ectual  power,  for  raising  water  in  sufficient 
quantities,  to  flow  about  ten  acres  at  a  time,  would 
be  an  invaluable  acquisition;  for  a  productive  vya- 
ter-mcadow  is  probably  the  true  mark  of  perfection 
in  the  management  of  a  farni.§ 

The  other  suggestion  is,  that  of  employing  ma- 

hinery  to  raise  not  only  fresh,  but  even  sea-water, 
for  irrigation. II  It  is  well  known,  how  much  all 
kinds  of  stock  are  improved  by  salt  marshes,  and 
how  beneficial  to  them  is  a  moderate  quantity  of 
saline  matti.r.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, where,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  these  advan- 
tages might  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expense.** 


INSECT  IN  WHEAT. 

The  following  notices  of  an  insect,  that  preys  up- 
on wheat,  on  certain  farms  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn, 
on  l.ons  island,  which  have  been  furnished  us  foi- 

to  Stephen 


On  sliclling  them  out  early  in  September,  and  dis- 
secting them,  tiie  larva;  was  readily  found  in  some 
and  the  chrysalis  in  others;  nestling  amidst  the  ero- 
sion and  ruin  they  had  formed.  A  hole  was  easily 
distinguishable  where  the  wound  had  been  made  by 
the  parent  insect  in  the  seed,  while  young  and  suc- 
culent, for  inserting  the  egg.  In  this  respect,  there 
is  a  resemblance  to  the  injury  done  the  pea,  in  its 
immature  state  by  the  bug,  (bniclms.)  The  ravages 
were  committed  in  the  sheaf,  while  yet  in  the  stuck 
or  barn,  and  the  full  amount  of  ibe  mischief  ascer- 
tained only  when  the  wheat  was  measured  up,  or 
carried  to  mill. 

A  small  bundle  of  bearded  wheat  was  brought  by 
J.  Rcmsen,  Esq.  from  his  father's  un  threshed.  The 
ears  were  put  under  a  large  and  convenient  vessel 
of  glass,  and  carefully  watched  from  time  to  time. 
Day  after  day  imagosor  perfect  winged  insects  con- 
tinued to  hatch.  They  were  the  subject  of  repeat- 
ed observations.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  them  to  belong  to  the  lepidopterous 
order;  and  it  seemed  about  as  plain  ihat  in  scientific 
ariarigement  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  tinea,Qr 
"moth"  family,  of  the.  jihalcena,  or  "miller"  Iribe. 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  creature  under  consi- 
deration is  suificiently  discriminated  from  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  which  is  a  cecidomia,  and  from  the  weevil, 
which  is  a  curculio.  It  is,  however,  not  the  tinea 
graueUa  of  the  books,  (called  by  the  French, /ajtsse 
teigne  des  bles,)  which  preys  upon  the  grain  and  con- 
nects several  seeds  together  by  its  v,eb,  forming 
thereby  a  sort  of  tunnel  or  tube  where  it  conceals 
itself,  and  whence  it  comes  forth  for  depredation.  I 
have  searched  Count  Ginannis'  elaborate  work  upon 
the  diseases  of  wheat  in  its  growing  state,  (Malatie 
delGranoin  Erba;  Pesaro, -Ito.  1759,)  without  find- 
ing such  an  insect  as  this.  Our  invader  is  about  the 
size  of  a  woollen  moth;  and  of  a  dull  tin  or  polished 
iron  colour,  and  if  the  season  is  favourable  to  the 
evolution  of  the  germs,  comes  forth  while  the  ope- 
ration of  harvesting  is  going  on. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  is  the  insect  intended 


^:ZX;.  ^r  S  ^ud  i:  m^^C;;::!^^  -a,  in  msmemoir  upon  a  creature  that  he  de.iomi^ 
ot^;,y,  ae.  dated  New  York,  Oct.  3,  tl.5,.  ^'^;^T\,^:::::IZI  ':'\^:'^^1 


Hjlication,   are  contained  in    a  letter    lu  on-i/n,.!!  ,      „   ,       ,  ,          j"      /-■     *         r  t   u-       u  n    v-:»  : 
juLaiiuii,  ci                    ,„f*u„C(.,(„  A„„;„„it,,..,ilby  Colonel  Langdon  Carter,  of  Sabine  Hall,  \  irgi 
Van  Rensselaer,  president  ol  tiie  Stale  Agricultural  I   J     .     ,.  'Z  ,        ^,  _^  ,      ,, ^: 

Socic 

of  botany, 

[^r.  ¥.  pap. 

An  enemy  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  unknown 
in  these  parts  iinld  now,  has  very  lately  been  disco 
vered  in  King's  county.  It  is  estimated  that  Mr. 
Remsen,  of  the  Wallabout,  has  lost  one-third  of  his 
crop  by  it.  The  destroyer  is  an  insect  which  infests 
the  grains  of  wheat,  while  yet  in  the  spike  or  ear. 


•  Smith's  Observations,  p.  111. 

t  Wiltshire  Report,  p.  128. 

+  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol. 
Ti.p.41. 

^Biiokingbamshire  Report,  p.  283;  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  201  and  283 


*  In  Davis'  Wiltshire,  it  is  calculated  that  2000  acres 
of  water-meadows  will,  on  a  mouerate  estimate,  pro- 
duce in  four  or  five  years,  10,000  tons  of  man\ire,  and 
will  keep  in  permanent  fertility,  400  acres  per  annum 
of  arable  laud. 

t  Gloucestershire  Report,  p.  280.— Watering  of  land, 
■|3  also  of  use,  by  destroying  vermin  in  the  soil.  Bake- 
well  practised  this  with  success  in  lands  under  tillage. 
Ited  worms  were  thus  destroyed;  and  snails,  and  grey 
slugs,  though  they  in  general  like  moisture,  and  injure 
crops  most  in  damp  weather,  yet  do  not  agree  with 
wemess. 

I  Smith's  Observations  on  Water-Meadows,  SiC.  p.  03. 

The  celebrated  wheel,  invented  by  Mickle,  and  em- 
ployed for  raising  v/ater  to  float  off  the  moss,  at  Blair- 
Drummond,  in  Stirlingshire,  might  supply  the  water. 
Mr.  Boys  mentions  a  wind-pump,  near  Deal,  that  costs 
only  30  c;uiiiea« ,  and  would  raise  1600  butts  in  ii  hours. 

§  Middlesex  Report,  p.  322. 

II  Smith's  Observations,  p.  87. 
"'  Several  works  are  published  which  give  practical 

directions  for  the  formation  and  management  of  water- 
meadows  :  as  those  of  Wright,  and  Boswell;  Smith's 


Pr.  Singer  has  given  some  very  judicious  directions  Treatise  above  (juoted;  and  Mr.  \  oung  s  calenaar.     in 
that  purpose.— General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  the  Appendix  to  tlie  General  Report  ol  bcodand    vol. 


for  that  purpose. — General  Report 

p.  610,  &c. 

•' Berkshire  Report,  p.  3'0,  note.  m .-.,-—    .  •     -     ,      ,i 

If  The  large  waier-doek  is  the  «eed  that  principally ;  shire,  who  had  been  for  seven  years  an  irrigator  there, 

infests  water-meadoK  3.     It  ought  to  be  car»fully  eradi-  land  has  since  practised  for  above  twelve  years  lu.ibcr- 


p.  130,  there  are  a  number  of  useful  plans  and  sug- 
gestions, by  Mr  John  Boulton,  a  native  of  Gloucester- 


caied. — Smith's  Observations,  p.  40. 


Ideennhire. 


Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  p.  27-1, 
and  sequel.  Though  dated  that  year,  the  author 
refers  to  the  time  twenty-five  years  prior,  that  is  to 
743,  for  the  confirmation  of  his  statement.  It  is 
delightful  to  honour  the  memory  of  this  gentleman. 
As  far  as  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  com- 
munication, it  may  be  comprehended  in  these  propo- 
sitions, viz: — 

1.  That  the  devourer  of  the  wheat,  is  not  a  wee- 
vil, but  a  moth. 

2.  That  it  attacks  the  grain  in  its  soft  and  juicy 
state,  as  the  bug  does  the  pea. 

S.  That  it  breaks  out  complete,  between  harvest- 
ing and  threshing  lime,  while  the  sheaves  are  in  stack 
or  housing. 

4.  I'hat  to  avoid  such  destroyers  of  a  valuable 
crop,  there  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  I  tran- 
scribe with  satisfaction.  "At  least  two  feet  round 
the  mow,  '  says  he,  "I  leave  a  vacancy,  which  is  to 
be  well  trod  with  soft  hay  or  beaten  straw.  'I  here- 
fore,  I  keep  persons  constantly  treading  down  these 
margins  as  the  mow  rises.  And  when  I  reach  the 
eaves  of  my  bara,  I  lay  on  and  tread  down  a  verj 
thick  covering  of  the  same  straw  or  hay;  and  weigh 
it  well  down  at  the  top,"  &c.  For  the  reasoning 
employed  to  his  friend  Colonel  Lee,  whom  he  ad- 
dresse's  on  the  occasion,  the  agricultural  inquirer  is 
referred  to  the  original  document. 

This  is  the  animal  mentioned  by  Dr  Mease,  iii 
Cooper's  edition  of  VV  illich's  Domestic  Encyclopae- 
dia, (article  wheat,)  under  the  name  of  motli;  the 
best  means  of  obviating  the  ravages  of  which  is  ,>aid 
to  be,  threshing  speedily  after  cutting  the  crop,  and 
before  it  is  sweated. 
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I   have  requested   liirther  inquiries  and  observa 
(ions  to  be  made,  which  1  hope  (  inuy  be  enabled  in 

liie  time  to  hty  before  you.  In  the  mean  while,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  bestowing  a  specific  name  upon  the 

innoyer,  I  propose  to  call  it  tinea  segetis,  or  moth 
corroding  wheat  in  the  grain,  between  the  fieUl  and 
llie  floor.  iSpccimens  of  the  ripe  and  unshelled 
heads  are  ready  for  despatch  to  our  distinguished 
rellow-citizens,  J.  S  Skinner,  editor  of  the  invaluable 
inurnal,  entitled  the  American  Farmer;  to  Thomas 
Say ,  author  of  the  splendid  work  on  North  American 
Entomology,  and  to  Jesse  Buel,  whom  the  whole 
rummonwealth  knows  as  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  hoard. 

I  beg  you  to  accept,  once  more,  my  friendly  sa- 
lutations and  best  wishes. 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL. 


HINTS  TO  WRITERS. 

KATIVE   CATTLE  {(OT    INJURED    BY   CROSSES  WITH    IM- 
PORTED  BULLS. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Neat 
Cattle,  at  the  late  Cattle  Show  at  Worcester 
Massachusetts. 

Governor  Lincoln  otTered  for  exhibition  three  half 
Denton  cows,  all  of  excellent  ipiality,  but  one  of 
them  particularly  noticed  as  an  extraordinary  ani- 
mal of  her  kind.  She  has  often  given  from  24  to  il 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  of  exeelleni  quality,  yielding 
a  large  proportion  of  cream.  The  least  quantity  of 
milk  given  by  her  in  any  one  day  during  the  summer 
drought,  on  grass  feed  only,  was  IS  quarts!  The 
commitjpe "considered    her    the   most    valuable 

MILCH     cow,    ever     EXHIBITED     IN     THE    COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

I  wonder  whether  they  had  seen  the  Oakes  cow? 

Denton   is  a   thorough   bred  Improved  Durham 

Short  Horned  Bull. 

A  Full-blooded  Yankek. 
Worceiler  cuunhj,  Massacltusetts,  Oct,  15,  ISiS. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

EXTRACT  FROM   A   CORRESPONDENT. 

Cecil  county,  Oct.  21,  1825. 
Our  crops  of  corn  gather  worse  than  we  expect 
cd.  Wheat  has  been  sown  unusually  early,  and  re- 
markably well  put  in.  Our  earliest  seeding  is  full 
of  fly.  The  Watson  wheat  has  an  abundant  share 
of  them.  By  the  bye,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  northern,  or  New  York  wheat,  which  we 
are  growing  by  the  name  of  white  Hint  wheat,  should 
be  distinguished  as  the  Watson  wheat.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Watson  gave  i>ublic  notice  of  his  receiving  the 
grain  mentioned  in  the  Farmer,  Vol.  vi.  page  235,  I 
wrote  to  him  requesting  a  small  sample  of  each  kind; 
he  was  so  kind  as  to  comply  with  my  request,  bj' 
forwarding  to  General  Mason,  of  Georgetown,  a 
supply  forme,  which  the  General  did  me  the  favour 
to  forward.  Owing  to  some  cause  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect,  instead  of  planting  these  small  par- 
cels of  wheat  on  my  own  land,  I  placed  them  in  the 
care  of  an  attentive  and  intelligent  neiirlibour,  who 
drilled  them  with  much  care  in  his  wheat  field.  All 
of  the  wheats  failed  except  two  varieties,  a  smooth 
red  and  a  smooth  while,  both  of  which  were  freer 
from  fly  and  rust,  than  any  other  plant  of  the  field, 
and  the  successful  wliUe,  was  in  every  respect  ex- 
actly the  form  and  quality  of  the  wheat  sent  me  last 
year  from  the  Seneca  falls,  by  Colonel  Mynderse 
The  Seneca  wheat  is  the  Watson  wheat  in  every 
respect.  An  accident  arising  from  neglect,  prevent- 
ed my  going  on  >vith  the  produce  of  Mr.  Watson  s 
sample. 


destruction.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  them';' 
Do  they  continue  for  any  given  number  of  years? 
If  seed  is  procured  from  a  section  of  the  country 
where  they  are  not,  will  they  injure  the  crop  from  It'' 
[Who  can  answer  satisfactorily  these  questions, 
which  are  of  obvious  importance.] 


RVKAZi  ECOSJTOI^ir. 


EXTRACT  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Brlpre,  Ohio,  Oct.  10,  1825. 
Our  wheat  crop,  the  last  harvest,  was  very  good; 
but  the  weevil,  for  Ihcjiril  time,  is  making  dreudl'ul 


THE  BEE  WORM. 

An  insect,  thus  called,  has  been  making  very  de- 
structive ravages  among  the  bees  in  Virginia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  by  destroying  them  in  the. 
hive,  and  thus  cutting  ofT  the  supply  of  honey  and 
wax,  so  comfortable,  and  almost  necessary  in  rural 
life.  A  friend,  who  takes  great  interest  in  whatever 
is  connected  with  rural  economy,  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  recipe  for  preventing  the  de- 
structive incursions  of  this  enemy  of  the  bee : 

"Take  two  boards,  of  an  inch  thickness  each, 
perforate  the  one  in  15  or  20  places,  with  a  half 
inch  auger;  place  this  board  upon  the  other;  mark 
the  places  opposite  to  these  holes  when  laid  on  the 
other  board;  then  bore  this  marked  board  one  third 
through,  on  the  upper  side,  in  the  marked  places, 
with  a  two  inch  auger;  then  place  the  board  con- 
taining the  small  holes  on  top  of  the  other,  and  put 
the  hive  upon  them.  The  miller,  or  bee  worm, 
when  he  enters  the  hive,  seeks  a  place,  or  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  bees,  to  deposite  his  eggs;  the  cavity 
formed  as  above  affords  a  convenient  place;  the 
boards  are  to  be  removed  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  the  eggs  brushed  from  the  holes.  This 
course  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  bee  worm,! 
for  it  is  produced  from  these  eggs." 

[It  has  fallen  within  our  observation,  that  several] 
persons  have  bestowed  much  care  and  no  little  ex- 1 
peiise  in  attempts  to  raise  bees — in  some  instances,! 
more  for  the  amusement  than  the  profit  of  the  un- 
dertaking They  have  had  hives  made  of  the  most 
promising  construction,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
other  insects,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  bees;  but 
we  have  heard,  with  regret,  that  all  these  efforts  are 
likely  to  prove  abortive  against  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  vile  bee  worm,  or  bee  miller,  above 
mentioned.  We  have  published  some  valuable 
communications  on  the  subject  of  bees,  especially 
from  our  New  Jersey  correspondent,  and  we  shall 
soon  publish  more  interesting  extracts  on  the  natu- 
ral history  and  economy  of  that  milllferoiis  insect.] 


KADX5S'  SSFAB.T]VSi:£?S. 


[As  the  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  our 
fair  readers,  "By  what  consideration  is  the  Editor 
of  the  Fanner  influenced  to  select  for  our  depart- 
ment, remarks  on  the  choice  and  quantity  of  food':' " 
we  must  explain.  The  reason  is  this:  Disorders  of 
Ihe  most  obstinate  character,  destructive  of  health, 
and  often  of  life  itself,  result  from  imprudent  indul- 
gence in  the  kind  and  quantity  of  our  food.  The 
foundation  of  these  disorders,  is  frequently  laid  in 
early  childhood.  Young  people,  while  yet  under 
the  constant  observation  and  control  of  mothers, 
;ire  allowed,  nay,  often  encouraged,  in  indiscrimi- 
nate indulgence  of  their  appetite,  and  the  powers 
of  digestion  so  enfeebled,  that  years  of  the  most 
judicious  medical  treatment  often  fails  to  restore 
them. 

It  would  be  well  if  mothers,  who  thus  stuff  their 
darlings  with  cake,  jellies,  swcatmeats,  sugar,  meat, 
milk,  fish,  tea.  hot  rolls,  &c.  Sic.  would,  for  one  day, 
keep  a  \'essel  at  hand,  and  deposite  in  it  the  exact 
duplicate  of  all  thai,  in  their  killing  kindness  tiiey 
allow  their  children  to  eat  and  at  night  examine 
die  conijionnd,  and  see  vvhetiier  it  could  be  digest- 
ed by  the  gizzard  of  an  ostrich,  or  one  of  Pappin's 


patent  digesters,  much  less  by  the  youthful  stomach 
of  a  chri.stian  mortal !— and  it  would  be  well  if  this 
advice  were  followed  by  many  of  oui  male  readers, 
"children  of  larger  growth."  " 

Some  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, have  acknowledged,  that  to  their  mothers 
they  were  indebted  for  the  ideas  and  principles  that 
formed  the  substratum  of  their  renown;  almost  all 
depend  on  malenml  management  and  resolution  for 
the  strength  of  their  constitution:  hence  it  is  that 
we  shall  often  select  for  the  Ladies'  DepaFtment.  ob- 
servations connected  with  the  physical  as  well  as 
moral  government  of  children.  For  those  to  whom 
the  glorious  destiny  and  high  duties  of  a  mother 
have  not  yet  been  assigned,  ue  make  selections  of 
a  different  character,  altogether  congenial,  as  we 
hope,  with  good  taste  and  virtuous  minds.] 

DIETETICAL  REMARKS 

On  the  Choice  and  Quantity  of  Food. 

Almost  every  person  who  can  afford  it,  eats  more 
than  is  requisite  for  promoting  the  growth,  and  re- 
newing the  strength  and  waste  of  his  body.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  concerning  the  precise 
qu.intity  of  food  necessary  to  support  the  body  of 
different  individuals.  Such  rules  do  not  exist  in 
nature.  The  piirticular  state  or  condition  of  the 
individual,  the  variety  of  constitution,  and  other 
circumstances,  must  be  taken  into  account  If,  af 
ter  dinner,  we  feel  ourselves  as  cheerful  as  before, 
we  may  be  assured  that  \ve  ha\e  made  a  dietctical 
meal. 

Much  has  been  said  of  temperance.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  an  absolute  determined  standard  of 
tempm-unce,  the  point  of  which  must  be  fixed  by 
every  man's  natural  and  unprovoked  appetite,  while 
he  continues  in  a  state  of  health.  As  long  as  a  per- 
son who  pursues  a  right  habit  of  life,  eats  and 
drinks  no  more  than  his  stomach  calls  for  and  will 
bear,  without  occasioning  uneasiness  of  any  kind 
to  himself,  he  jnay  be  said  to  live  tempcraiely.  The 
stomach  revolts  against  the  reverse  of  it;  indeed, 
the  stomach  is  the  grand  organ  of  the  human  sys- 
tem; it  is  the  eouscienee  of  the  io(/;/.  and  like  that, 
will  become  uneasy  if  all  is  not  right  within;  it 
speaks  pretty  plainly  to  those  who  lead  an  intempe- 
rate life. 

"We  may  compare,"  says  Dr.  Kitchener,  "the 
human  frame  to  a  watch,  of  which  the  heart  is  the 
main  spri;iig,  the  stomach  the  rcgvlator,  and  \vhat 
we  put  into  it,  the  key,  by  which  the  machine  is  set 
a-going;  according  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
proper  digestion  of  what  we  eat  and  drink,  will  be 
the  action  of  the  system  :  and  when  a  due  propor- 
tion is  preserved  between  the  quantum  of  exercise 
and  that  of  excitement,  all  goes  well.  If  the  machine 
be  disordered,  the  same  expedients  are  employed 
for  its  re  adjustment,  as  are  used  by  the  watch- 
maker; it  must  be  carefully  cleaned  and  then  judi- 
ciously oiled.  To  afliriu  that  such  a  thing  is  whole- 
some, or  unwholesome,  without  considering  the 
subject  in  all  the  circumstances  to  which  it  bears 
relation,  and  the  unaccounfable  idiosyncrasies  of 
particular  constitutions  is,  with  submission,  talking 
nonsense.  Every  man  must  consult  his  stomach; 
whatever  agrees  with  that  perfectly  well,  is  whole- 
some for  him,  whilst  it  continues  to  do  so  whenever 
natural  appetite  calls  for  food." 

Celsus  spoke  very  right  when  he  said  that  a  heal- 
thy man  ought  not  to  tie  himself  up  by  strict  rules, 
nor  to  absiain  from  any  sort  of  food;  that  he  ought 
sometimes  to  fast,  and  sometimes  to  feast.  When 
applied  to  eating,  nothing  is  more  true  than  the 
proverb — 

"Bonarum  rerum  consuetudo  pessima  est." — Syrvs. 
"The  too  constant  use,  even  of  good  things,  is  hurt- 
ful." 

It  is  certainly  better  to  restraiu  ourselves,  so  as  to 
■use.  but  not  to  abuse,  our  enjoyments;  and  to  this  we 
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may  add  llie  opinion  of  Dr.  Fotliei-oill,  which  the 
experience  of  every  individual  confirms,  namely, 
that  "the  food  we  fancy  most,  sits  easiest  on  the 
stomach." 

What  has  been  so  far  stated  on  the  choice  and 
quantity  of  food  to  be  taken  at  a  time,  of  course, 
I'elates  only  to  persons  in  a  state  of  health;  the  diet 
of  the  delicate,  the  sickly,  and  the  inlirni,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  physician,  and  even  the  aged  re- 
quire particular  kinds  of  food. 

"Experience*  has  fully  convinced  me,  (says  an 
eminent  physiolotrist,)  that  the  Uilter  stages  of  hu- 
man life,  are  often  abridged  by  unsnitahle  diet." 

"The  most  numerous  tribe  of  disorders  incident 
to  advanced  life,  spring  from  the  failure  or  errors 
of  the  stomach,  and  its  dependencies,  and  perhaps 
the  first  sources  of  all  the  infirniilies  of  inabililj', 
may  be  traced  to  effects  arising  from  imperfectly 
digested  food." 


PICKLES. 

The  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar  is  ejnployed 
with  advank.ge  in  domestic  economy,  for  preserv- 
ing from  dec  iy  a  variety  of  fruits,  roots,  leaves,  and 
other  parts  oi'  vegetables,  which  by  a  species  of  re- 
finement and  luxury,  are  often  considered  as  condi- 
ments to  improve  the  relish  of  several  kinds  of 
food.  Their  qualities,  no  doubt,  depends  alnost  en- 
tirely on  the  vinegar,  spice,  or  salt  imbibed  by  them. 

The  art  of  preparing  vinegar  pickles  consists  in 
impregnating  the  vegetable  substances  with  the 
strongest  vinegar,  to  which  are  usually  added  a 
portion  of  common  salt  and  the  most  heating  s)uces 
To  effect  this  object,  the  substance  to  be  pickled 
is  usually  suffered  to  macerate,  or  slightly  boiled 
with  the  acid,  and  afterwards  kept  infused  in  it,  to- 
gether with  spices  and  salt. 

It  is  customary  to  impregnate  the  article  to  be 
pickled  first  in  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt;  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  pickled  substance.  To  facilitate  the  action 
of  the  ^incJJar  or  s^dt,  the  articles  to  be  pickled, 
especially  such  as  walnuts,  cucumbers,  &c.  should 
be  punctured  with  a  large  needle  or  fork.  To  as 
sist  their  preservation,  and  to  improve  their  flavour, 
a  variety  of  pungent  and  aromatic  spices  are  adiled, 
which  vary  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  cook; 
■pepper,  pimento,  cloves,  mace,  ginger,  capsicum, 
and  mustard,  are  the  spices  usually  employed. 

For  the  )]reparation  of  acid  pickles,  the  vinegar 
prepared  from  wood,  as  in  itself  containing  no  sub- 
stance liable  to  a  spontaneous  decay,  is  preferable 
to  common  malt  vinegar,  although  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted,  because  it  is  free  from  mucilage, 
which  promotes  the  spoiling  of  common  vinegar, 
and  therefore  the  former  is  a  better  antiseptic  than 
vinegar  abounding  in  mucilage.  We  prepare  our 
home-made  pickles  with  this  acid,  and  we  are  au- 
thorized to  state,  that  although  kept  for  years,  they 
are  inferior  to  none  met  with  in  commerce. 

All  pickles  should  be  preserved  in  unglazed 
earthenware  jars,  carefully  corked,  and  tied  over 
with  a  bladder  to  exclude  air.  The  vinegar  used 
for  iireparing  them  should  always  be  heated  in  an 
unglazed  earthenware  pan,  it  should  never  be  suf 
fered  to  boil,  but  poured  over  the  substance  to  be 
pickled,  just  when  it  begins  to  simmer.  The  spices 
may  be  simmered  with  the  vinegar. 

PICKLED  RED    CABBAGE. 

Put  sliced  red  cabbage  into  a  stone  jar,  and 
strew  amongst  it  common  salt;  then  heat  vinegar 
nearly  to  a  boiling  point,  and  pour  it  over  the  cab- 
bage in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  sliced 
leaves.  It  is  customary  to  add  long  pepper,  alspice, 
and   ginger,  to  the  vinegar,  which  impart  to  the 


'  Carlisle  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age,  pp.  2  and  21 
This  book  exhibits  an  excellent  view  of  the  most  suit- 
able diet  for  aged,  weak,  and  sickl>  people. 


pickle  a  pungent  taste.  A  small  quantity  of  pow- 
dered cochineal  is  also  frequently  added,  with  an 
intent  to  give  to  the  cabbage  a  beautiful  red  colour; 
the  cochineal  should  be  strewed  amongst  the  sliced 
leaves  jirevious  to  the  infusion  of  the  vinegar;  two 
drachms  are  sufficient  to  one  pound  of  cabbage. 
Red  beet  root  is  employed  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  the  former  pigment,  which  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, is  preferable.  When  the  pickle  is  cold,  it 
should  be  tied  over  with  a  bladder  skin  to  exclude 
the  air. 

PICKLED   ONIONS. 

For  this  pickle,  the  small  white  round  onions,  of 
the  size  of  a  child's  playing  marble,  are  usually 
chosen.  Having  peeled  off  the  exterior  brown  co;it 
of  the  onions,  simmer  them  in  water,  till  their  outer 
laj'ers  have  acquired  a  semi-transparency,  (not 
longer,)  then  strain  off  the  water  and  suffer  the 
onions  to  dry;  put  them  into  an  unglazed  earthen 
jar,  and  pour  over  thein  so  much  colourless  vine- 
gar, previously  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point, 
as  will  cover  them.  The  seasoning  spices  usually 
added  are  white  pepper,  ginger  root,  white  mustard 
seed,  mace,  and  salt. 

PICKLED    WALNUTS. 

Take  unripe  walnuts;  run  a  large  needle  through 
each  in  several  places;  suffer  them  to  macerate  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  in  a  strong  brine  of  common 
salt.  When  this  has  been  done,  decant  the  brine, 
transfer  the  walnuts  into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour 
vinegar,  previously  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  over  them,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
ihein. 

They  may  be  seasoned  with  long  pepper,  capsi- 
cum, ginger,  mustard  seed,  mace,  and  pimento. 
These  subitances  should  be  simmered  with  the  vin- 
egar for  a  few  minutes. 

The  walnuts  will  not  be  fit  for  use  till  when  about 
six  months  old. 

PICKLED   CUCUMBERS. 

Perforate  fresh  gathered  cucumbers  with  a  needle 
or  fork,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  over 
them  boiling  hot  vinegar.  Season  with  salt,  pimen- 
to, long  pepper,  and  ginger.  These  substances 
should  be  simmered  with  the  vinegar  for  a  few 
minutes. 

To  this  pickle  is  sometimes  intentionally  given  a 
lively  green  colour,  by  copper,  and  numerous  fatal 
consequences  are  known  to  have  ensued  from  the 
use  of  such  a  practice.* 

If  pickled  cucumber,  or  any  other  kind  of  vege- 
table pickle,  be  wanted  of  a  lively  green  colour,  it 
may  readily  be  effected  by  soaking  them  uhen 
ready  prepared,  for  a  few  minutes,  first  in  tincture 
of  turmeric,  and  then  in  a  diluted  solution  of  the  co- 
louring matter  of  indigo,  dissolved  in  water.*  This 
method  of  staining  the  pickle  is  perfectly  harndess. 

Samphire,  French  beans,  tomatoes,  capsicum 
pods,  nasturtium  and  raddish  pods,  may  be  pickled 
in  the  same  manner. 

PICKLED  KED  BEET-ROOT. 

Boil  the  root  tUl  sufficiently  done;  peel  it  and  cut 
it  into  thin  slices.  Put  it  into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour 
over  it  white  vinegar,  seasoned  with  long  pepper, 
horse-raddish,  cut  into  small  sUceSj  alspice,  cloves, 
and  salt. 

PICKLED    MUSHROOMS. 

Having  peeled  small  button  mushrooms,  put  them 
in  a  strong  brine  of  salt  for  three  or  four  days; 
strain  ofi'  the  brine,  and  pour  over  them  boiling 
hot  vinegar:  season  with  long  pepper,  ginger,  and 
mace.  [Jlccums  Culinary  Cliemistry. 
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Fall  Meeting  of  the  Richmond  Jockey  Clubi 

Ocl'iber  18,  1825. 
First  Day.—  Sweepstakes  for  3  years  old,  2  mile 
heats,  $200  entrance,  half  forfeit. 
Gen.  Wni.  Winn's  b.  f.  Eliza  White  by  Sir  Ar- 
^,     chy,  1     I 

rheo.  Field's  s.  c.  by  Sir  Archy,  3     2 

J   Harrison's  b.  c.  Instructor  by  Virginian,     2     3 
Tme.— 1st  heat  4  m.  5  s.— 2d  heat  3  m.  55  s. 
Second  Da?/.— Proprietor's   purse,   jfSOO,   3   mile 
heats,  entrance  15  dollars. 
Theo.  Field's  g.  g.  Mark-time,  6  years  old,  by 

Gallatin,  j      J 

J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  h.  Aratus  by  Director,  5  years 

old,  2     3 

G.  B.  Autl.iw's  b.  m.  Margaret  by  Sir  Archy,    3     4 
John  Baker's  b.  g.  Elshender  by  Sir  Hal,  4     3 

W.  R.  Johnson's  s.  h.  Washington  by  Timo- 

leon.  Sdis. 

Time — 1st  heat  5  m.  51  s. — 2d  heat  5  m.  54  s. 
Third  Day.— Jockey  Club  purse  $1^00,  4  mile 
heats. 
J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  m.  Betsey  Robinson  by 

Thadeus,  4  years  old,  1 

Theo.  Field's  s.  m.  Phillis  by  Sir  Archy,  4 

years  old,  •    6 

Wm.  R.  Johnson's  b.  h.  John  Richards  by 

Sir  Archy,  6  years  old, 
John  Tillery's  b.  h.  Marion  by  Sir  Archy,  5 

years  old, 
W.  B.  Wynn's  b.  m.  Carinna  by  Sir  Archy, 

4  years  old, 
John  A'rmistead's  s.  g.  Liberator  by  Direc- 
tor, 6  years  old, 
John  Baker's  b.  m.  Rosabelle  by  Sir  Ha],  5 
years  old. 


*  Treatise  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Culinary 
Poisons,  1821. — "Poisonous  Pickles." 

t  This  substance  is  called,  at  the  colour-shops,  in- 
tense (not  liquid  blue,  which  is  quite  a  different  prepa- 
ration of  indigo,)  blue. 


4     I 


1     2 


4     4     3 
3dis. 
3  dis. 
dis. 


Time  —1st  heat  7  m.  59  s.- 
3d  heat  8  m.  44  s. 


dis. 


-2d  heat  7  m.  56^  s. — 


[From  the  Annals  of  Sporting.] 

MILITARY  sports    IN    WALES, 

Worthy  of  imitation  by  the  militia  cavalry  of  the 
United  States,  which  should  consist  of  young,  ac- 
tive, and  daring  men,  mounted  on  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  powerful  horses,  capable  of  running  three 
miles  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  of  taking  six  leaps  in 
the  three  miles,  of  not  less  than  four  feet  high.  Such 
horse  would  be  really  efficient.  Our  cavalry  should 
be  our  proudest  and  most  ambitious  troops,  and  no 
drone  should  be  admitted  among  them.  F. 

On  Wednesday,  13th  November,  the  Standhill 
troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  assembled  at  Monmouth 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  two  days'  exercise. 
On  the  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
field  exercise,  a  hurdle  race  stakes  was  run  for  by 
Mr.  John  Moggridge,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  Clyfhe,  and 
Mr.  Scroope,  members  of  the  troop,  on  their  respec- 
tive troop  horses,  the  best  of  three  one  mile  heats, 
which  is  once  round  the  course  and  a  distance. 
They  started  at  the  distance  post,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  first  leap  at  the  winning  post,  they  each 
took  their  leaps  in  gallant  style,  as  they  did  the  other 
two  in  different  parts  of  the  mead.  In  running  the 
second  heat,  the  three  horses  bolted  together  when 
they  came  to  the  turn  in  the  mead  which  leads  to 
the  gate;  but  their  riders  brought  them  back  to  the 
scratch,  and  they  concluded  the  race  in  a  well  con- 
tested manner,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Moggridge. 
These  gentlemen  being  persons  of  fortune,  and  well 
mounted,  afforded  a  high  treat  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  never  before  witnessed  such  a  trial  of  speed 
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inited  with  courage;  bursts  of  applause  broke  from 
In-  assembled  spectators  on  tlie  conclusidii  of  the 
|M,[t.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Mo^griilge,  who  was  tiie  suc- 
i^slul  competitor,  had  cleared  the  last  leap,  he 
iir.int;  Ironi  his  seat,  while  going  at  full  speed,  and 
tii|i|ied  the  horse  by  holding  the  hndle  in  iiis  iiund. 
1 1].-  pleasures  tesulting  from  the  regular  races  itid 
(it  elicit  a  more  joyous  feeling  than  was  manifested 
11  this  eveumi,'. 


ENGLISH  HUNTER. 

From  the  time  ol  ihe  Ivoriiiaiis  the  horse  has  no 
oiil>t  been  considered  as  indispensable  in  the  pur 
uit  ol'  the  fox  at  least,  if  not  equally  so  in  lii.u  of 
ir  hare,  ai.d  a  century  and  a  hall  .>go,  oniy  a  suiail 
111  lion  of  Arabian  nlood  was  iiilused  nilo  tni 
.ills  of  the  Kiiglish  hunter.  The  horse  llien  so 
i„lily  valued  was  a  large  bony  animal,  well  iraincu 
1  leaping,  and  capable  ol  eiiuuiing  a  long  gallop; 
ich  a  hor-e  was,  at  that  pcrioil,  well  calculaieU  lor 
le  chase,  as  the  hounds  wire  then  much  heavier, 
id  consequently  slower,  than  those  so  Ingtily  es- 
emed  at  presen  .  As  more  blood,  however,  was 
troduced  into  the  hunter,  the  hounUs  were  brt.l 
ore  lleet;  (ill,  ultimately,  such  is  the  speeil  wuiei, 
le  fitter  have  attained,  that  nothing  bat  Ikurvu^h 
'ood.  or  nearly  so,  can  he  by  llie  side  ol  Inem,  anu. 
jwever  highly  prized  the  old  English  hunter  iingiu 
,  such  an  aiiiiiial  would  cut  but  a  sorry  ligure  ,it 
L-llon  Mowbray.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  lound  thai 
i  thorough- lired  horse  is  not  only  swiker  bat  ca 
lile  of  enduring  more  fatigue  than  the  animal  once 
1  celebrated  as  the  hjiighsii  hunter.  At  last  vien, 
,e  latter  presents  a  more  bulky  ap])earaiiee,  hui,  on 
lamin.itioii,  it  will  be  lound  that  all  tue  esscnii-ia 
strength  are  better  aehiied  m  liie  bloou  iioiae, 
bile,  on  the  score  of  hone,  the  diUereiice  i»  not  oui  i 
:ry  trilling  but  will  Irequenlly  be  lound  to  pn  poii- 
;rate  in  the  latter,  hampson,  a  celcoraleu  luce- 
)rse,  descended  from  the  Larley  Arahiau,  v.us  bup- 
)sed  to  be  the  strungcst  bluvd  horse  tvei  seen,  he 
as  lifteen  ha.  ds  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  ad- 
easuremeiit  of  his  legs  was  as  lollows: 

iiiclie  . 
iniensions  of  the  fore  leg,  from  the  hair  of 

the  hoof  to  the  middle  of  Ine  letljc;i -joint,  4 
rom  the  fetlock  joint  to  the  bend  ol  the  knee,  1 1 
rom  the  bend  ol  (he  Knee  to  the  elbow,  .  li) 
ound  the  leg  below  the  knee,  the  narrowest 

part 81 

ound  the  hind  leg,  rrarronest  part  ...  9 
Sampson  was  a  black  horse,  bred  by  James  Pres- 
n,  Esq.  and  foaled  in  174.J;  and  that  his  speed  was 
lal  to  his  amazing  strength  is  evident  irom  the 
icumstance  of  his  beating  all  the  best  horses  of 
s  day. 

All  our  best  hunters  are  now  thorough  bred  horses, 
as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and  are  iw  superior  in 
ery  respect  to  the  celebrated  old  KiigliMi  hunter, 
awever,  in  the  choice  of  a  hunter,  care  should  ne 
ken  that  he  is  nei.her  long-waisted  nor  leg;^y;  he 
ould  have  as  much  bone  as  possible,  slraighl  pas- 
-|oiiils,  and  good  feet;  spreading  liaunches,  good 
lis,  and  well-knit  joints.  He  should  be  at  least 
.ecu  hands  high,  wiih  a  lofty  iorehand,  a  good 
lUth,  and  a  sUuiig  gallop. 

Vbnatoe. 


and  pursued  a  steady  course  of  something  less  than 
4  miles  an  hour,  and  reached  Sutton  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  On  Thursday,  the  pedestrian  reached 
Stamford,  and  halted,  at  i  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  Wandsford,  rather  indisposed  for  the  first  time 
He,  however,  had  lime  left  to  ease  his  journey,  aiici 
he  prrliinned  54  miles  that  day  to  Stevenage,  leav- 
ing himself  31  miles  to  accomplish  in  Ihe  \i  hours 
When  at  Whetstone,  he  went  to  and  fro,  4  miles, 
from  the  si.\th  to  the  eijjlith  milestone,  and  finished 
the  400  miles  at  Kentish  town,  in  20  minutes  within 
the  given  time. 


PRIME    SHOT. 

An  cfficer  of  the  depot  at  Albany,  isle  of  Wight, 
engaged,  for  a  wager,  to  shoot  27  birds  out  of  30. 
He  hit  them  all,  but  four  fell  without  the  bounds, 
{\00  yards,)  so  that  he  lost  the  match  by  only  one 
bird.* 


MATCH  FROM   FERRYBRIDGE    TO    LONDON. 

A  m.  teh  was  made  at  Newcastle  races  for  |1332. 
by  Mr.  Futel,  the  owner  of  Corderio,  that  he  would 
produce  a  man,  within  ten  dnys,  who  should  go  on 
loot  from  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire,  to  Shoreditch 
chiireh,  173  miles,  in  three  days.  The  pedestrian, 
H  man  from  the  Staffordshire  collieries,  of  the  name 
of  Patterson,  started  on  Sunday,  the  Sth  of  August, 
at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  travelled  30  miles  to 
breakfast  on  Mond;iy  morning,  at  (i  o'clock.  The 
pedestrian  reached  Tnxlord  to  take  repast,  and  re- 
mained there  lour  huurs,  and  slejit  at  Gunnerby,  65 
miles.  On  the  second  day  the  pedestrian  went  to 
■Stamford  to  breaklast,  dined  at  Alconburv,  and 
reached  Bigglesuade,  Herts,  at  9  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, le;;ving  40  miles  for  the  third  day.  At  4  o'clock 
in  Ihe  morning  the  pedestrian  started,  and  break- 
fasted at  Hatfield  He  reached  Shoreditch  church 
at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night,  fresh  and  well, 
wiit  oiio  hour  to  spare. 


PEDESTRHNISM. 

On  Monday  evening,  .John  Townsend,  the  pedes- 
trian, (son  of  the  Brighton  town-cryer,)  engaged  to 
go  six  miles  in  one  hour,  in  the  followins  manner, 
he  was  to  run  two  miles;  then  to  walk  backwards 
two  miles;  and  lastly,  walk  two  miles  forwards.  The 
place  selected  for  this  Herculean  performance,  was 
from  the  Pelham's-arms  inn  to  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  on  the  Brighton  road.  He  completed 
his  task  33  seconds  within  the  given  time,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mm.  Sec. 

He  ran  the  first  two  miles  in     ...       13     0 

\\'alked  backwards  the  second   two 

miles  in 26  30 

Walked  forwards  the  third  two  miles  in     1 9  -i7 
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PEDESTRIA.NISM. 

Alfred  Macgowal's  m.lch,  to  go  400  miles  in  5 
ys  ]-z  hours,  stands  decidedly  the  lirst  ol  its  kind 
record;  ^HHS  were  staked,  lie  started,  on  Ivioii- 
y  inorniiig,  .September  13,  to  go  Irom  Shoreditch 
Ihe  UOO  imle-slonK  on  the  road  t)  Carlisle,  and 
urn  to  London  in  5  days  and  12  hours;  h  per- 
med half  the  distance  in  54  hours,  w  ithout  latigue. 

was  well  at  this  time,  and  confident  of  wumiiig. 
le  pedestrian  relreshed  at  Brotherton,  21  miles  on 

way  back,  at  6  o'clock  ou  Wedneiday  morning. 


RECEIPT  FOR  M.AKING  SHOES    RESIST  WATER. 

One  pint  of  linseed  oil,  half  a  pound  of  mutton 
suet;  eight  ounces  of  bees'  wax,  and  one  penny- 
worth of  rosin:  the  whole  to  be  boiled  together,  and 
Wanned  before  using. 

Another, — If  the  shoes  are  new,  take  half  a  pound 
of  bees'  wax,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rosin,  and  one 
pound  of  tallow:  to  be  boiled  well  together,  and 
warmed  before  using. 

A  U.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
shoes  should  be  cleaned  well  from  the  dirt,  and  per- 


fectly dry,  before  the  application  of  either  of  these 
receipts. 

Shoe-soles  can  have  a  layer  of  cork  or  waxed  can- 
vas introduced  between. — This  will  be  found  a  very 
excellent  precaution. 


HORSE    EXERCISE. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  at  Great  Mar- 
low  races:  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  lame  for 
above  ten  years  past,  was  so  alarmed  at  a  horse, 
which  she  expected  to  run  over  her.  that  her  life 
was  for  some  days  despaired  of;  she.  however,  re- 
covered from  her  alarm,  and  what  renders  the  oc 
currence  remarkable  is,  that  she  has  been  perfectly 
free  of  lameness  ever  since. 


ASNEGER  MATCH. 

For  a  wager  of  fifteen  pounds,  ff.66  60.)  Mr.  D. 
Wilson,  clothier,  of  Ipswich,  undertook  to  drive  an 
ass,  his  property,  in  a  light  gig,  to  London  and  back 
again,  140  miles  in  two  days.  The  ass  came  in  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  whip,  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  performed  the  whole  journey  with  ease. 
He  is  twelve  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  half  bred 
Spanish  breed. 


f  S21S  S'i.Sil^Ss 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  4,  1825. 


iCPThe  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Lex- 
ington, the  residence  of  David  Williamson,  Jr.,  on 
Thursday  next,  the  10th  November. 

It  is  time  that  measures  were  taken  to  procure 
some  countenance  from  the  Legislature  to  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  calculated  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural concerns  oi  the  state,  and  each  member  should 
attend  the  next  meeting,  prepared  to  suggest  such 
steps  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  improve  the 
condition  of  Maryland  husbandry. 

SCP'The  Pennsylvania  Cattle  Show  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  ten  thousand  persons.  The 
most  perfect  decorum  prevailed  throughout  every 
day. 


'  We  have  heard  of  some  instances  of  successful  shoot- 
ing by  gentlemen  in  Prince  (Jeorge's  county,  whereof 
we  sh.mld  be  glad  to  learn  the  particulars.  Will  Prince 
George  shoot  against  Anne  Arundel  county.'  We  are 
convinced  that  if  we  could  prevail  on  gentlemen  to  re- 
port accounts  of  their  field  sports,  it  would  be  found 
that  with  i/oj  and  gun,  wo  can  beat  John  Bull,  "all  hol- 
lovp?"  [Ed.  Am.  Far. 


jl3^For  weeks  to  come  our  columns  will  be  much 
occupied  with  the  proceedings  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, connected  with  their  annual  exhibitions.  In 
our  next  we  shall  probably  give  the  report  of  the 
Exhibition  in  Penn.sylvania — and  from  the  New 
Eni^land  Farmer.  "Mr.  Lowell's  Report  on  fat  Cat- 
tle. Btitls,  and  Bull  Calves,  with  some  jirefatory  re- 
marks." Our  readers  know  that  we  always  insert 
the  proceedings  oC  that  society — which  we  regard 
as  the  head-quarters  of  agricultural  improvements. 

The  great  Match  Race,  for  $20,000  a  side,  be- 
tween Ariel,  a  New  York  Eclipse  filly,  and  FUrtilla, 
a  Virginia  mare,  was  won  by  F'lirtilla  on  the  3 1st 
ult.,  after  three  severe  heats.  The  first  heat  Ariel 
won  by  about  a  length.  The  first  round  of  first 
heat  was  run  in  2  inin.  12  sec.;  the  two  last  rounds 
in  3  min.  47  see. — which  is  said  to  be  quicker  than 
any  two  rounds  on  record  in  this  country.  Se- 
cond heat,  won  by  Flirlilla  by  little  more  than  a 
head — time,  5  min  54  see.  Third  heat,  won  also 
by  Flirtilla  with  comparative  ease — time  5  min.  54 
seconds. 


The  Colic. — A  farmer,  residing  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  medical  aid,  desires  us  to 
make  inquiry  for  "the  best  and  most  expeditious 
"cure  for  the  colic."  "I  have  had  a  man,"  says  he, 
•'very  ill  with  it  all  day,  but  I  believe  my  limited 
"medical  knowledge  may  bring  him  through, though 
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•■slowly."  This  is  a  casi;  that  must  l)e  of  Ireqiient 
occuiTeiice  in  the  country,  and  a  hint  from  some 
medical  subscriber  would  be  acceptable  and  useful. 
We  have  been  «i.sliinK  much  to  sec  a  paper,  that 
we  believe  has  l)een  read  by  Doctor  Mease,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Societv, 
on  the  accidents  and  disorders  most  incident  to 
people  eniploycd  in  rural  labour,  and  the  simple 
remedies  applicable  under  (he  exigencies  of  the 
case.  We  sliall  inquire  particularly  for  it,  and  pub- 
lish it,  if  we  can  get  it  with  leave  to  do  so 


Weevii,  in  old  Corn. — The  above  correspon 
dent  repeats  a  complaint  we  have  before  received, 
of  the  destruction  of  the  old  corn  as  well  as  wheat 
by  the  weevil.  Every  year  seems  to  bring  its  draw- 
backs on  the  labours  of  the  husbandman— this  seems 
to  be  the  weevil  year. 


fl'arrenton,  I'a.,  1st  J^ov.  1825. 
John  S.  SniNNEn,  Esq., 

Wdl  some  of  your  obliging  correspondents,  who 
can  speak  from  experience,  answer  the  foUowin 
queries : 

1.  Is  any  power  gained  in  working  macliinery 
with  horses  by  applying  them  upon  the  inclined  or 
diagonal  wheel,  instead  of  drawing  by  levers? 

iJ.  What  is  the  best  diameter  for  the  inclined 
wheel? 

S.  AVhat  angle  should  it  form  with  (he  horizon? 

4.  How  many  revolutions  should  it  make  per 
minute? 

5.  How  many  horses  can  be  advantageously  thus 
applied? 

(>.  Do  they  operate  merely  by  their  weight,  or  do 
they  draw  also? 

7.  What  size  mill-stone  can  be  advantageously 
worked  in  this  way? 

8.  Will  oxen  answer  (he  purpose  instead  of 
horses? 

Information  on  these,  and  other  points  deemed 
material  to  (he  successful  use  of  the  improvement 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

Yours,  JOHN  SCOTT. 


Live  Cattle  selhng  for  $4.50. 

Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses,  dm'ing  the  last  week — Warehouse,  No. 
2,  '21  hhds.— Warehouse,  No.  3,  50  hhds.— Total, 
Tlhhds. 


RARE  LEXICONS,  POLYGLO'^rTS,  DICTIO 

NARIES,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTO 

RY,  &,c. 

William  A.  Colman,  No.  S6  Broadway,  New  York 
lias  just  received  a  great  variety  of  valuable  works,  in 
almost  every  language,  n  liich  he  offers  for  sale  from  50 
per  cent  below,  and  not  to  exceed  12^  per  cent  above 
the  London  prices — even  his  new  theological  works  in 
English  Among  the  Latin  and  Greek  hooks  will  be 
found  five  different  editions  of  the  Scapulae  Lexicon,  in 
folio;  14  different  Lexicons  in  quarto  and  octavo — in 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  &c.  Dictiona- 
ries, in  seven,  ten,  and  twelve  languages, — many  of 
which  are  very  rare,  and  dated  155U,  1657,  1561  and 
1616;  Polyglotts — he  has  many  copies,  from  10  vols,  fo- 
lio, iLe  Jay,)  down  to  2  vols,  folio;  two  copies  of  the 
Polyglolt  Testament,  in  twelve  languages,  very  rare;— 
Concordances,  in  many  languages — in  folio  and  quarto. 
Mso,  the  complete  works  of — 

Hieronymus,  13  vols,  folio,  splendid. 
Do.  1 1  vols  in  4,  folio,  1684. 

Hippocrates,  Opera  Omnia,  Greek  and  Lat.  fol.  1621. 

Homeri,  Opera  Omnia,  Grsecae,  folio,  1551. 

Brasmi,  Roterdami  Adag.  Chil.  folio,  1651. 

Josephus,  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  three  differ- 
ent editions,  folio. 

Melancthon,  Opera  Omnia,  4  vols.  fol.  original  edition. 

Dionysii,  Opera  Omnia,  Argent,  1502,  folio. 

.Qlso,  Auguatin,  Martin  Luther,  puffendorff,  Boerhaave 
Hernecius,  Grotius,  Fleury,  &c.  &c.    Many  rare  ftlia- 
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sals  and  Breviaries,  and  158  different  editions  of  the  Bi- 
ble,  from  1513  to  1179,  of  which  some  are  most  rare;— 
of  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Elzevir,  Stephens,  Plantin,  and 
Froben,  there  are  many. 

Besides  the  above  old  Latin  and  Greek  works;  he  has 
2000  volumes  of  the  late  editions  of  the  classics,  in  Svo. 
12mo.  and  16mo.  the  second  edition  of  Jones'  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon,  in  calf,  extra,  very  cheap — and 
Hederici  Lexicon,  Lon.  ed.  calf,  extra,/or  ten  dollars. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  miscellaneous  works,  in 
English,  I'rench,  Spanish,  Italian,  iic.  all  which  may  be 
had  for  a  small  advance,  for  cash. 


[Nov.  4,  1825. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Having  ordered  Fruit  Trees  for  some  of  our  friends, 
from  such  nurseries  as  wo  have  seen  the  fruit  and  trees 
of,  and  in  addition  to  orders  received,  have  sent  for 
about  1600  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Cher- 
ry Trees,  all  assorted;  and  from  which  we  think  a  se- 
lection may  be  made  to  suit  the  wants  of  most  people 
the  year  round. 

These  trees  may  be  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  few 
days,  packed  in  such  order  as  to  insure  their  growth, 
though  ttiey  should  be  ordered  to  be  transported  to  a 
considerable  distance;  and  as  it  is  not  convenient  to 
furnish  catalogues  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance,  they 
will  please  order  the  quantity  of  each  sort  they  desire, 
and  name  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  we  will  make  as  judicious  a  selection  for  tliem  as 
from  our  experience  we  will  think  best  suited. 

Ploughs,  Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  and  garden  and 
field  Seeds,  as  usual. 

,     ,  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

lllh  mo.,  4th,  1S25.  near  Pratt-st.  wharf. 
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ARTICLES. 


STOCK  AND  FARMING  UTENSILS— FOR 
SALE. 

The  subscriber,  intending  to  remove  from  his  Farm 
and  decline  the  business,  will  sell,  without  reserve  at 
public  sale,  at  10  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  ele- 
venth month  (November,)  all  his  stock,  cousistitig  of  45 
Milch  Cows,  chiefly  full  blooded,  of  the  Hoktein  and 
Teesu-ater  breed— and  all  of  them  with  calf  by  a  first 
rate  full  blooded  Holsleiu  Bull,  of  the  famous  stock  of 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.     The  Bull  will  also  be  sold. 

The  above  Cows  have  been  for  a  short  time  kept  for 
the  dairy,  and  many  of  them  will  give  iO  quarts  of 
milk  per  day;  and  they  will  nearly  all  be  ready  for  the 
dairy  in  the  month  of  February  next. 

Twenty  Heifers,  of  the  full  blooded  Holstein  breed, 
of  different  ages,  all  in  complete  order. 

Fifty  Bakewell  Sheep,  of  superior  qual.ty,  carefully 
selected  and  improved,  of  the  best  blood,  cither  for  the 
production  of  wool  or  weight  of  carcass,  that  our 
country  affords. 

Horses  and  Colts— the  Colts  bred  from  the  full  blood- 
ed horses  Hickory  and  Oscar. 

Twenty  Hogs,  all  thriving  Shoats,  of  the  Rusiian  and 
"no  bone"  breed. 

Farming  Utensils,  of  different  kinds,  viz  :— Hay- 
Wagons,  Dearborns,  Ox  Cart,  Horse  Cart,  Ploughs, 
Hasrows,  &.c. 

This  sale  will  give  farmers  and  graziers  an  opportu- 
nity to  supply  themselves  with  the  best  selected  stock 
in  the  country— and  it  may  be  long  before  another 
such  opportunity  will  occur. 

ISAAC   CLEMENT, 

lOt/i  1110.,  20,  1825.  Near  Port  Penn,  Delaware 
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BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
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HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,   best, 

Eastern  Tan, 

MOLASSES,  W.  India, 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NAILS,  6a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 
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Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
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AaRICUL^UILi:. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL 
t>OClETY, 

Held  iheir  annual  mectinf!:  mi  the  19(/i,  Wlh,  and 
2  I  it  iiist.  'it  Prospect  Hill,  in  Philadetjilda  county. 
The  exhibition  of  live  stock,  the  trials  of  plough" 
men  and  of  animals  at  the  ploui>,h — the  competition 
in  sheep  shearins; — the  display  of  fine  Arabian,  turf 
and  draught  horses,  atForded  more  variety,  and  cre- 
ated greater  excitement  than  had  been  on  any  simi- 
lar occasion  observed. 

The  Committee  on  JVeat   Cattle  report,  that  they 

consider  the  following  persons  entitled  to  premiums ; 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  bull,  not  less  than  ] 

one  year  old,  a  piece  of  plate,  worth     $50 

For  the  improved   Durl\am    short   horn 

bull  Beau.     Premium  relinquished. 

James  Cox,  for  the  next  best  plate,  .       40 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  bull  Blyth. 
Geo.  W.  Sargeant,  for  the  next  best  plate,    20 

For  the  I.  ~D.  S.  H  bull  Monk. 
John  Hare  Potvel,  for  a  bull  calf,  not  more 
than  one  year  old,  plate,  .  .  15 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  bull  calf,  Ohio.     Pre- 
mium relinquished. 
John  Hare   Powel,  for  the  best  cow,  not 
more  than  7  nor  less  than  S  years  old, 
plate,  .  .  .  .40 

For  the  I,  D.  S.  H.  cow  Lady.     Premium 
relinquished. 
John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,    05 
For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  cow  Belina.     Premi- 
um relinquished. 
James  Cox,  for  the  next  best  plate,    .  10 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  cow  Cora. 
John   Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  heifer  not 
more  than  3  nor  less  than  1  year  old, 
plate,  .  .  .  .20 

For  the  improved  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Lydia. 
Preniium  relinouished. 
John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,     10  J. 
For  the  I.  D  S.  H.  heifer  Coquette.    Pre- 
mium relinquished, 
James  Cox,  for  the  next  best,  plate,  .  5 

For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Rose. 
John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  heifer  not 
more  than  12  months  old,  plate,       .       20 
For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Lucy.     Premi- 
um relinquished. 
John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,     10 
For  the  I.  D.  S.  H.  heifer  Margaret.     Pre- 
mium relinquished. 
John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  plate,      5 
For  Mary,  of  Durham  short  horn  and 
Sussex  blood.     Premium  relinquished. 
John  Hare   Powel,  for  the   best  thorough 
bred  improved  Durham  short  horn  bull, 
plate,       .... 
For  Wye  Comet.    Premium  relinquished. 
John  Hare   Powel,  for  the  best  thorough 
bred    improved    Durham    short   horn 
cow,  not   less    than    three  years    old, 
plate,  .... 

For  Shepherdess.  Premium  relinquished. 
John   Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  thorough- 
bred   improved    Durham    short   horn 
heifer,  plate. 


10 


10 


10 


5» 


.0 


For   Yorkshire  Belle, 
quished. 


'^ 


20 
Premium   relin- 
THOS.  SMIJH, 
THOS.  SERULL, 
JAMES  COl, 
GEO.  BLIGiT, 

CoMnittee. 

The  foregoing  premiums,  awarded  to  Jbhn  Hare 

Powel,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  linety  five 

dollars,  have  been  relinquished.     GEO.  ILIGHT, 

Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  ^gricultwal  Society. 

October  27,  1825. 
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']"ne  Committee  for  Sheep  and  Sii'ine,  repoit,  tin' 
■c^f'v  cunsider  the  following  persons  entitled  to  pre" 
iiiunis : 

William  J.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  the 
'  best  ram,  not  less  than  two  years  old,  a  piece 

j         of  plate  worth       .         .  .  .         #10 

For  his  imported  Saxon  ram. 
For  the  next  best,       .  .  .  .5 

I      For  the  next  be>t,  ...  5 

<  harlcs  Kuhn,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for  the 
best  ram  not  more  than  two  years  old,  a 
piece  of  plate,  worth  .  .  .7 

!'*'r^or  a  ram  irom  his  merino  tlock. 

For  the  next  best,  plate,  .  .  5 

!      For  a  ram  from  ditto. 

'Iciiry  L.  Waddell,  of  Bucks  county,  for  the 
best  pen  of  merino  ewes,  not  less  than  five 
in  nurtiber,  a  piece  of  plate,  worth  .       10 

For  the  best  merino  ram,  plate,  .  .   10 

For  the  best   pen   of  merino  ewes,   not   less 
than  five  in  number,  plate, 
■  f>bn  Hare   Powel,  of  Philadelphia  county,  for 
the  best  ram  of  Dishley  blood,  not  less  than 
two  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate,  Worth 
For  the  best  ram  of  Dishley  blood,  not  more 

thar,  two  years  old,  plate, 
For  the  best  pen    of  Dishley  ewes,  not  less 

than  five  in  number,  plate. 
For  the  best  ram  of  Southdown  blood,  a  piece 
of  plate,  worth      .  .  .  .20 

For  his  imported  ram. 
For  the  best  ewe  of  Southdown  blood,  plate,    20 

For  his  imported  ewe. 
For  the  best  broad-tail  ram  of  mountain  Tu- 
nisian blood,  plate,      ...  10 
For  the  best  broad-tail  ewo  of  mountain  Tu- 
nisian blood,  plate,            .             .             .10 
iicuben  Haines,  for  the  best  boar,  not  less  than 

eight  months  old,  a  piece  of  [ilate,  worth        10 
Charles  Kuhn,  for  the  next  best,  plate,     .  5 

i   ivid  Woodington.  for  the  best  sow,  not  less 

fhH.n  ri',3:}it  months  old,       .  .  .         o 

John  Finlayson,  for  the  next  best,  .  j 

For  the  best  pigs,  not  less  than  five  in  num- 
ber, not  more  than  eight  months  old,  5 
The  committee   further    submit,    that   although 
they  recommend   the  above  animals,  as  entitled  to 
premiums,  they  consider  Mr.   Leflfert's   ewes  and 
ram,  Mr.  Worth's  ewes  and  ram,  Mr.  Samuel  Cox's 
ewes  and  ram,  all  of  Dishley  blood,  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 
Mr.  Case's  pen  of  Dishley  ewes  was  much  noticed. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wynkoop  exhibited  pens  of 
merinoes,  of  good  size  and  in  fine  condition. 

Mr  Reading,  of  New  Jeisey,  presented  tioo  very 
fine  merino  sheep. 

The  committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  they  have  on  no  occasion  witnessed  a  display 
of  finer  stock  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Rees'  boar,  of  eleven  months,  was  of  re- 
markable size. 

Mr.  James  Cox's  sow,  of  four  years,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Cox's  boar  of  the  same  age,  of  mixed  Suf- 
folk breed,  are  deemed  well  entitled  to  notice. 

HENRY  L.  WADDELL, 
JNO.  WILLCOX, 
'JONATHAN  ROBERTS, 
'WM.  HARRIS, 
WM.  DARLINGTON, 

Committee. 
The  Committee  on  Horses  report  that  they  consi- 
der the  following  persons  entitled  to  premiums  : 
Edward  Parker,  for  the  best  thorough  bred  horse, 
not  less  than  three  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate, 
worth      .....         !^50 
For  the  horse  "John  Stanley." 
Joseph  Kersey,  for  the    best  horse,   fitted    for 
draught,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  a 
piece  of  plate,  worth  .  .  25 

For  Chester  County  Bay. 


William  Wallace  Cook,  for  the  best  filly,  not 
more  than  three  years  old,  a  piece  of  plate, 
worth  .  .  .10 

For  Rarity. 

A  premium  having  been  offered  for  the  "besf 
thorough  bred  h^rse,"  which  in  the  general  accep- 
tation of  the  ter  ii.  in  this  country,  is  applicable  only 
to  the  race  call  :d  iarf  horses,  your  committee  are 
constrained  to  legard  the  strict  letter  of  the  pre 
mium  bill,  and  thus  cannot  take  into  view  the  beau- 
tiful and  high  bred  Arabians,  which  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  have  commanded  admiration 
wherever  they  .  ppeared.  They  are  aware  that 
their  predece»r->is  have  not  acted  upon  this  rule; 
yet  they  conceiv'^us  there  are  thorough  bred  Cleve 
land  bays,  thorough  bred  barbs,  and  thorough  bred 
horses  of  various  denominations,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  tha  minds  of  the  directors,  as  to  the 
construction, which  they  have  given  to  the  society's 
intention  forr.irMy  proclaimed  in  their  bills.  No 
Cleveland  bay  laving  appeared,  they  venture  to  re- 
commend that  ;  :i  honorary  premium  of  a  cup  worth 
25  dollars,  be  presented  to  John  G.  Watmouu;h,  for 
Abdallah,*  an'!  that  a  cup  of  the  same  value  be 
presented  to  John  VV^itson,  for  Brown  Highlander, 
as  they  concei<  e  that  the  symmetry,  breeding,  ac- 
tivity, and  tlrmglh  of  these  horses,  more  nearly 
approach  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  called 
Cleveland  bay,  than  any  which  have  been  brought 
into  their  viev. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
RICHARD  B,  JONES, 
JNO.  G.  WATMOUGH, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 

Committee. 
JOHN  ALLEN,  Assistant  Judge. 

The  Cotimittee  for  Oxen  at  the  Plough  report, 
that  the  follpv^ing  named  individuals  contended  for 
the  premium  ic-v  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  viz: 
B.  Larzalefe,  of  Bucks  county,  William  Harris, 
of  Chester  fjotv,  John  G.  Watmough,  and  Mor- 
'.Vc;-.'  R.  ?fi5itij~;'  ~,'  mtgomery  county,  and  Tho- 
mas F.  Asliton,  of  Philadelphia  cuuntyj  and  il.,.! 
they  consider  Dr.  Wm,  Harris  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium of  "a  piece  of  plate  worth  50  dollars,  for  the 
best  pair  of  working  oxen,  above  G  years  old,  re- 
ference being  had  to  their  performance  at  the 
plough."  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  hard  old  sivard 
having  been  accurately  ploughed  by  them,  six  inch 
esdeep,  in  21  minutes,  without  a  driver. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 
JAMES  WORTH, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Draught  Horses. 
beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  recommend  the  award 
of  the  premium  for  the  best  pair  of  drautiht  horses, 
reference  being  had  to  their  performance  at  the 
plough,  to  Guy  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia  county,  a 
piece  of  plate  worth  25  dollars.     Nine  persons  hav- 
ing entered.  JOHN  WILLCOX, 
WM    HARRIS, 
THOS.  SMITH, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Ploughmen  with 
Oxen  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  recommend  the 
award  of  the  premium  for  the  best  ploughman  with 


*  Col.  Watmough  was  originally  on  t!ie  Committee 
for  Horses.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  serve,  but  was 
persuaded  to  act,  upon  condition,  that  no  opinion  should 
be  required  from  him  in  relation  to  horses  for  quick 
draught,  in  which  only  his  interest  could  be^oncerned, 
A  similar  course  was  observed  by  Juilge  Jones,  who 
by  his  vote  upon  the  question,  as  to  the  "thorough  bred 
horse,"  excluded  his  own,  although  as  high  bred  an 
Arabian  as  any  that  can  be  shown. 
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oxen,  lo  Thomas  F.  Ashton,  of  Pliiliidelpliia  coun- 
ty— 30  dollars.     Six  persons  liavins;  entered. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
THOS.  SMITH, 
JONA.  THOiMAS, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 

Cmnmittee. 

The  Committee  for  the  trial  of  Plmghmeii  with 
H(yrsei  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  recomnaend 
the  award  of  the  premium  for  the  best  ploughman 
with  horjcs,  to  Samuel  Beaver,  of  Chester  county — 
30  dollars.     Nine  persons  having  entered. 

JOHN  WILLCOX, 
WM.  HARRIS, 
THOS.  SiMITH, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  Shearing  consider  Da- 
vid Tappan  entitled  to  a  premium  of  5  dollars. 
Five  persons  having  entered. 

MATTHEW  ROBERTS, 

Chairman. 

The  Committee  on   Domestic  J^htmifacturei  re- 
commend the  award  of  the  folloANins;  premiums  to 
the  persons  respectively  named : 
For  the  best  blankets,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Worth, 

of  Bucks  county,  .  .  .     glO 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Ches- 
ter county,        ....  5 
For  the  best  piece  of  damask  table  linen,  to 

John  Finlayson,    .  .  .  .5 

For  the  best  carpeting,  not  less  than  30  yards, 

to  Mrs.  Hepzibah  Thomas,  of  Bucks  county   10 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  Barnitz,  of  York 

county,  ....  5 

For  the  best  hearth  rug,  to  Miss  Ann  Taylor,  of 

Bucks  county,       .  .  .  .5 

Per  the  second  best,  to  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  of 

Bucks  county,  ...  4 

For  the  best  cotton  shawl,  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for "V.ilf -Deaf  and 
Dumb,       .....         5 
For  the  best  cider,  not  less  than  SO  gallons,  to 
Mr.  John  Teaster,  of  Bucks  county,  10 

The  committee  have  to  regret,  that  the  woollen 
knit  hose  manufactured  by  Mrs.  Kersey,  of  Chester 
county,  were  not  received  in  time  to  enable  them 
to  do  justice  to  their  merits. 

Several  samples  of  domestic  wine  were  exhibited, 
which  were  esteemed  excellent  of  their  kind. 

Mr.  Bonsall,of  Germantown,  exhibited  his  grape 
and  currant  wine,  of  equal  quality  to  the  wine 
which  took  the  premium  last  year. 

A  sample  of  some  very  fine  currant  wine,  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Waddell.  of  Bucks  county. 

STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Imptements  nf  Hvshandry  re- 
port, that  they  recoramend  the  award  of  a  premium 
of  5  dollars,  to  Samuel  Kirk,  of  Philadelphia  coun- 
ty, for  a  machine  for  paring  apples. 

A  number  of  implements,  adapted  to  the  various 
purpo-ses  of  husbandry,  were  exhibited,  which  dis- 
played considerable  ingenuity;  although  no  improve- 
ments appeared  to  the  committee,  to  be  of  such 
character  as  to  justify  them  in  recommendiug  the 
award  of  any  premium. 

^VM.  DARLINGTON, 
JONA.  THOMAS, 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  implements  inspected  by  the 
committee,  various  articles  were  *ent  by  Mr.  Powel, 
Kierely  for  exhibition. 


The  foregoing  reports  having  been  presented  to 
the  Directors,  were  unanimously  accepted,  and  the 
awards  were  accordingly  proclaimed. 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
Recording  Secretar'i. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  which  were  entitled  to 
premiums,  the  Directors  noticed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion an  hundred  and  ten  horned  cattle  of  various 
breeds :  some  of  them  exhibiting  by  their  points, 
symmetry  and  early  maturity,  great  improvement, 
evidently  arising  from  the  increased  attention  which 
has  been  within  a  few  years  excited  towards  this 
important  object  of  the  husbandman's  care.  They 
were  much  attracted  b}'  Mr.  Blight's,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris' and  Mr.  Hamilton's  cattle  from  Philadelphia 
county. 

To  Mr.  Wynkoop,  Mr.  Feaster,  Mr.  Worth,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Paxson,  Mr.  Waddell,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Bucks  county;  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Chester  county;  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Matthew  Ro- 
berts, of  Montgomery  county,  the  Society  were  in- 
debted for  important  additions  to  their  show. 

Besides  the  Sheep  for  which  premiums  could  be 
awarded  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  more  than  two 
hundred  were  presented,  many  of  them  character- 
ized not  merely  by  excellence  of  fleece,  but  by  fine  i 
forms  and  every  mark  of  healthful  and  vigorous 
constitutions.  'I'his  remark  is  particularly  applica 
ble  to  Mr.  Kuhn's  merino  flock,  which,  by  careful, 
selection  and  skilful  management, have  been  brought: 
to  attain  a  degree  of  size  and  symmetry  in  carcass, 
rarely  exhibited  by  merino  sheep  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country. 

Although  the  display  of  Stud  Horses  quite  equal 
led  the  expectations  which  the  Directors  had  formed 
— the  deficiencies  in  form,  bone,  size,  and  action, 
which  are  evident  in  most  of  the  females,  lead  them 
to  apprehend,  that  without  increased  attention  to 
the  selection  of  brood  mares,  no  permanent  improve- 
ment can  be  expected  in  their  offspring,  however j 
excellent  the  sires  may  be  in  every  point  and  cha- 
racteristic to  be  desired. 

'Ilius  whilst  they  consider  themselves  much  in- 
debted to  tlie  gentlemen  who  have  gratified  them 
by  sending  mares  to  the  ground,  they  conceive 
themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  restriction  an- 
nounced in  the  bills,  and  therefore  have  caused  the 
premiums  for  brood  mares,  as  none  appeared  "wor- 
th}' of  distinction,"  to  be  withheld. 

By  ofl'ering  a  premium  for  thorough  bred  horses, 
it  was  not  intended  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
animals  for  the  turf,  but  merely  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  the  kind  of  horse, 
which  a  majority  of  the  Society  consider  best  adap 
ted  to  improve  the  races  employed  for  quick 
draught  upon  the  road. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
Corres.  Sec'ry  Penn.  Agricultural  Society. 
Philad,l])hia  County,  Oct.  27,  1825. 

After  having  witnessed  the  success  of  their  efl?brts, 
iiot  only  hi  the  extent  of  the  exhibition,  but  in  the 
interest  manifested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  respec- 
table farmers,  the  Society  heard  from  Dr.  Darling- 
ton, an  ingenious  and  instructive  address;  and  ad- 
journed to  the  Red  Lion,  to  receive  Mr.  Sergeant, 
JMr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Brent, 
of  AVashington,  Mr.  Barnitz,  of  York,  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  the  city  and  countv,  and 
other  gentlemen  whom  they  had  invited,  to  honour 
them  w  ith  their  company  at  dinner. 

[We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  "the  breeding 
Neat  Cattle,  in  number  110,  far  exceeding  in  ex- 
cellence, any  former  display  in  Pennsylvania,  coin- 
prised  the  best  individuajs  which  could  be  produced 
of  "native"  New  England,  New  York,  Kentucky, 
and  various  mixed  races  of  Hamburg,  Holstein, 
Dutch.  Devon,  and  Alderney  breeds,  yet  not  one  of 
them  took  a  premium,"— Ed.  Am.  Farm.] 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 

No.  I. 

Mr.  Lowell's  Report  on  Fat  Cattle,  Bvlls,  and  Bull 

Calves,  with  some  prefatory  remarks. 

Brighton,  Mass.  October  19,  1825. 

The  committee  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society, 
appointed  to  make  the  arrangements  of  our  annual 
festival,  desirous  of  ecojwwn'iijig- the  time  of  the  pub- 
lic, proposed  some  material  and  important  changes 
with  this  view.  Among  the  rest,  they  determined 
that  it  was  inexpedient  on  the  first  day  of  the  Cattle 
Show  to  have  any  ceremonies  or  public  address. 
These  were  found  to  consume  so  much  time,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  the  committees  to  perform 
their  duty  with  that  ease  and  intelligence,  which  jus- 
tice to  the  competitors  seemed  to  require.  No  time 
sufllicient  for  the  purpose  was  left  for  deliberation, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  Reports.  By  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ceremonies  and  Address,  thev  were 
enabled  to  make  the  trial  of  working  cattle  "on  the 
first  day,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  competi- 
tors. It  was  hardly  fair,  and  certainly  not  humane, 
to  sulTer  the  animals  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  ploughing  match,  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  trial 
of  their  strength  and  skill  in  drawing  heavy  weights, 
and  in  the  various  movements  necessary  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  powers  and  training. 

Another  benefit  was  contemplated  by  the  change. 
The  collection  of  such  a  concourse  of  people,  and 
such  a  concurrence  of  fine  animals,  seemed  to  ofTer 
a  fit  occasion  favourable  to  the  seller  and  purchaser, 
(or  a  fair  or  auction  of  cattle,  and  of  other  objects 
[iresented  for  show.  Hitherto  this  sale  being  on  the 
second  day,  not  only  obliged  the  owners  of  animals 
and  of  goods  intended  to  be  sold,  to  remain  at  great 
expense  to  await  the  auction,  but  as  the  collection  of 
persons  who  might  be  piirchasers  was  much  smaller 
on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  much,  if  not  the 
greater  part  of  the  benefits  proffered  by  this  fair 
•-tere  lost.  The  animals  and  the  g;oods  were,  (it  was 
feared)  often  sacrificed,  and  thus  one  of  the  objects 
contemplated  was  in  a  great  degree  frustrated. 

AVe  hope  that  the  change  H'ill  prove  beneficial, 
though  it  can  only  be  tested  by  experiment. 

In  conformity  with  the  same  views  of  economizing 
tiaie.  the  committee  proposed  that  the  reading  of 
the  Reports  of  the  several  committees  should  be  dis  • 
pAised  with,  and  they  publicly  announced  that  the 
li^  of  premiums  only  should  be  read,  and  the  whole 
proceedings  should  be  closed  by  an  extemjm-aneoits 
acBiess  from  the  President.  To"  this  last  suggestion 
1  lave  always  felt  an  invincible  repugnance.  It  is 
trm  that  on  most  of  the  preceding  anniversaries  of 
the|Brighton  Show,  I  have  made  some  cursory  and 
un[i-epared  remarks,  but  I  have  since  thought  that 
theipractice  ought  to  be  discontinued.  If  any  re ; 
maiks  which  an  individual  should  or  could  suggest 
on  such  a  public  occasion,  in  which  we  ar»'  honour- 
ed ly  the  attendance  of  farmers,  manufacturers  and 
othtJ-  citizens,  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  could  be 
wortiy  of  their  attention,  it  surely  would  be  more 
resptetful  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  devote  some  lit- 
tle pifvioiis  thought,  to  make  them  so.  I  agree  that 
theyjhould  not  be  elaborate, — that  they  should  be 
familtir,  simple,  easy,  natural.  They  should  par- 
take tf  the  character  of  oral  or  extemporaneous  com- 
muni^ilions  They  should  not  be  such  as  ought  to 
be  fail  subjects  of  criticism,  except  with  respect  to 
the  th^ishts;  those  must  and  ought  to  be  subject  to 
strict  kamination.  There  are  unquestionably  some 
highlyWifted  minds,  whose  first  thoughts  are  so 
sound,  |nd  whose  mode  of  expressing  them  extem- 
poraneiisly  is  so  happy,  that  no  painful  feelings  are 
excited  from  the  hesitation  or  confusion  of  the  speak- 
er. Bu  it  seems  to  me  that  the  topics  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  do  not  aflbid  scope  for  any 
display  f  eloquence,  and  that  any  eftbrt  to  bestow 
oruame^  upon  them  is  much  worse  than  lost.    Te 
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speak  tiuently  and  persuasively  on  any  subject,  we 
must  be  excited  in  some  det^ree  above  our  natural 
and  ordinary  tone  of  feeling.  We  can  be  so  excited 
as  to  great  moral  and  religious  truths.  We  can  be 
so  excited  at  tlie  bar.  when  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
reputation  j(  our  felloiv  men  arc  at  stake.  We  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  so  excited,  when  in  legishdive 
assemblies  we  are  discussing  the  great  interests  of 
a  state  or  nation  :  but  how  is  it  possible  to  raise 
our  feelings  to  the  lowest  strain  of  eloquence,  when 
we  .ire  descanting  upon  the  comp.  rative  merits  of 
various  races  of  cattle,  or  different  modes  of  cul- 
ture of  the  soil? 

It  seems  to  mo  impossible.  But  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  others,  it  is  not  to  the  individual  who  now  ad- 
dresses you;  who  feels,  that  he  never  possessed  that 
power,  that  rare  and  almost  supernaturU  gift,  some- 
times dangerous  in  its  exercise,  of  influencing  the 
opinions  of  others  by  original  thoughts,  rapidly  ex- 
pressed in  glowing  and  kindling  language. 

The  great  object  of  this,  and  of  all  the  other 
almost  innumerable  societies  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  (and  their  iniluence  now  extends  to 
nearly  100  millions  of  people,)  is  to  encourage  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
elosely  connected  with  it,  particularly  domestic  pro- 
ductions in  private  fauiilies — not  that  we  feel  indif- 
ferent to  the  success  ol  those  extensive  and  splen- 
did joint  s<ocfr  companies,  which  by  underselling  the 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  open  a  wide  IJeld 
for  the  encouragement  of  our  industry;  yet  our 
peculiar  province  is  to  encourage  the  promotion  of 
improved  modes  of  culture,  to  enable  these  old  and 
highly  populous  states  to  retain  their  excellent,  vrell 
educated  population  at  home,  rather  than  to  force 
them  abroad  to  acquire  a  precarious  support  in  new 
countries,  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  and  in  some 
cases  of  subsistence.  Such  are  the  legitimate,  wise 
and  reasonable  objects  of  all  our  agricultural  asso- 
ciations in  New  England.  We  know  very  well, 
from  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  that  New  Eng- 
land alone  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of 
16  millions  instead  of  two.  We  are  convinced,  that 
by  remaining  at  home,  much  more  and  greater  per- 
sonal comfort  will  be  secured  to  the  individual — 
much  greater  opportunities  afforded  for  literary, 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  It  is  therefore  our 
first  duty,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to  remlcr 
our  section  of  the  cuuntry  a  desirable  place  of  re- 
sidence to  our  population.  Nobody  has  a  righ;  to 
quarrel  with  us  for  attempting  to  make  that  popila- 
tion  happy  and  prosperous,  and  for  affording  tlem 
inducements  to  stay  at  home.  When  lue  emig-ale, 
they  sometimes  laugh  at  us  for  our  sharpness  and 
shrewdness,  the  necessary  result  of  our  superior 
modes  of  early  education.  Surely  they  who  so  om- 
•  plain,  will  find  no  fault,  if  by  improving  our  farn  s,  by 
inrreasing  the  amount  of  purely  domestic  produc- 
tions, and  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  advaitages 
which  God,  the  author  of  all  good,  has  purposely 
given  us,  of  our  excellent  milt  privileges,  we  attempt 
to  check  the  emigration  of  our  citizens  tmvards 
other  states,  where  their  superior  sagticity  is  deemeil 
cunning,  and  their  superior  industry  is  sometimes 
branded  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  avarcc  and 
overreaching. 

It  is,  it  appears  to  me,  time  that  New  Eigland 
should  take  care  of  itself,  instead  of  permildng  its 
territory  to  be  depopulated  by  emigration.  It  is  by 
the  fair  and  active  use  of  the  proper  means  to  ac- 
complish this  most  desirable  end,  that  New  Eng 
land,  if  it  shall  persevere  in  the  present  entrgy  and 
intensity  of  its  exertions,  will  bear  to  t!ie  other 
portions  of  the  United  Slates,  in  fifty  yeais,  a  pro 
portion  far  greater  than  it  has  hitherto  borne. 

It  is  pertinent  in  this  view  for  us  to  consider  what 
have  been  the  moral  and  political  means,  which 
have  raised  Great  Britam  to  its  present  high  state 
of  productive  industry.  I  cannot  give  you  a  better 
Bor  a  more  condensed  view  of  that  state,  (I  might 


almost  call  it  a  miraculous  change.)  than  by  a  very 
short  notice  introduced  into  the  Kdinburgh  Obser- 
ver, and  copied  into  that  excellent  work,  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  edited  by  a  man  of  strong  powers  of 
mind,  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

"In  seventy  years,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  advanced  full  eight  millions  in  number.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  very  existence  of  canals  was  matter 
of  incredulity,  (recollect  that  this  was  so  late  as  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  her  colonies  here, 
and  that  she  has  been  engaged  in  30  years  of  ex- 
pensive warfare  since  that  period,)  sixty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  since  been  expended  on  canals, 
and  at  least  half  as  much  more  arc  now'  devoted  to 
new,  unfinished  projects  of  this  description.  Fifty 
years  since,  there  was  scarcely  a  steam  engine  in 
the  country;  there  cannot  now  be  less  than  li,00O: 
a  creation  of  power  at  least  equal  to  thi!  labour  of 
250,000  horses — an  energy  which,  in  a  single  day, 
would  have  erected  the  greatest  [lyrarnid  of  Egypt, 
heretofore  the  astonishment  of  mankind.  Fiity 
years  since,  the  export  of  manufactured  cotton  did! 
not  amount  to  a  million  of  dollars;  it  has  now  swol-j 
len  to  133  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  same  period, 
the  exported  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  in 
defiance  of  Saxon,  Prussian,  Spanish,  and  Ameri- 
can competition,  have  advanced  more  than  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Fifty  years  since,  the  imports 
info  England  of  new  silk,  were  only  'J50,000  lbs.  in 
weight,  they  are  now  nearly  30  millions.  Fifty 
years  since,  they  exported  only  four  millions  of  yards 
of  linen  goods;  they  now  export  forty  millions. 
Fifty  years  since,  their  whole  exports  were  only  66 
millions  of  dollars;  thej'  are  now  iii  millions." 

Our  own  history  would  show,  perhaps,  as  great 
and  honourable  a  change,  but  it  is  still  vastly  infe- 
rior lu  theirs,  in  proportion  to  our  comparaiive  popu- 
lation Our  exports  of  domestic  productions  not 
exceeding  55  millions,  and  theirs  being  22-2  mil- 
lions— ours  being  to  theirs  only  as  i,  while  out  jyopu- 
lutinn  is  to  theirs  as  11  to  16,  or  two-thirds. 

It  is  important  to  us,  and  to  all  nations,  to  know 
from  what  cause  this  rapid  increase  of  British  in- 
dustry has  been  derived.  No  doubt  from  superior 
capital  in  the  first  place;  from  the  employment  of 
the  lights  of  science  in  the  secoiid— but  among  the 
other  causes,  must  be  reckoned  as  not  unimportant, 
the  encouragement  given  to  individual  skill  and  ta- 
lent by  their  grand  national  society  of  arts  and 
manufactures.  That  society  has  sedulously  watch- 
ed over  the  general  interests;  it  has  fostered  every 
new  invention;  it  has  brought  into  public  notice 
the  retiring  and  modest  inventor;  it  has  recom- 
mended his  discovery  and  rewarded  his  skill,  not 
merely  by  its  pecuniary  aid,  but  by  attracting  pub- 
lic attention  to  his  merits. 

The  same  effect  has  been  proiiuced  upon  agricul- 
ture by  similar  measures.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  at- 
tribute sinq)ly  to  incriascd  demand,  the  rapid  pro 
gress  which  that  nation  has  made  in  the  productions 
of  its  soil.  It  is  of  very  little  importance  whether 
it  is,  or  is  not  admitted  that  science  has  done  much 
for  agriculture,  (^though  I  believr  it  has  effected 
more  than  is  generally  believed,)  but  the  attention 
to  it,  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  promoted  it, 
not  for  profit,  but  from  patriotic  and  public  motives, 
have  done  incomparable  good.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd to  deny  that  the  human  intellect  cannot,  when 
applied  to  agriculture,  effect  important  and  valua- 
ble improvements,  as  it  would  be  to  contend,  that  it 
could  not  improve  the  other  arts.  Agriculture,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  as  susceptible  of  improvements  by 
machinery,  as  its  sister  arts;  but  the  range  of  its 
objects  of  cultivation  may  be  indefinitely  extended, 
and  improvements  may  be  made,  and  have  been 
made  in  the  culture  of  thc^e  new  objects.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  that  the  cabbage,  and  the  carrot, 
and  the  Swedish  turnip,  and  the  beet  and  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  the  latter,  the  mangel  wurtzel. 
and  the  yellow,  and  sugar  beet,  are  altogether  of 


modern  introduction;  so  modern  that  our  excellent 
ancestors  had  never  heard  of  them;  could  not  have 
heard  of  them,  because  they  did  not  exist. 

I  Hill  not  detain  you  on  the  subject  o(  fniits,  be- 
cause it  has,  at  pres('nt,  but  a  limited  interest.  I 
am,  however,  much  amused,  when  I  hear  one  of 
our  farmers  who  su|)ply  the  Boston  market  with 
fruit,  undervalue  the  services  of  the  gentlemen  far- 
mers, when  it  is  demonstrable  that  to  their  exer- 
tions they  owe  many  of  the  good  fruits  which  they 
possess,  and  while  they  carefully  watch  their  pro 
gress,  and  avail  themselves  ol' all  their  improvements 
in  the  culture  of  them.  This  is  perfectly  natural; 
but  it  is  highly  proper  that  on  public  occasions,  we 
should  advert  to  the  undoubted  benefits,  which 
science  and  superior  capital  have  introduced. 

Is  there  one  farmer  among  those,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  address,  who  knows  that  clover  is  one 
of  the  trophies  of  agricultural  science?  that  it  was 
utterly  unknown  in  F.ngland  at  the  time  of  the  emi- 
gration of  our  an'Citors?  I  hope  there  are  none, 
who  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe,  that  the  potato 
was  a  native  production,  or  that  it  cost  vast  and 
continued  efforts  t.T  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
farmers  against  it.  Yet  banish  the  potato,  the  re- 
sult of  commerce  and  science,  and  you  would  at 
once  deprive  Massac  husctts  of  a  plant  worth  some 
millions  of  dollars  an.iualjy;  and  if  Ireland  should 
be  deprived  of  it,  a  fa  mint'  would  instantly  ensue. 

Shall  we  allude  to  the  coiton  plant?  No.  Our 
northern  farmers  feel  not  its  iu'iportance,  except  in- 
directly,in  the  cheapness  of  the  excellent  cloth  ma- 
nufactured from  it;  in  the  general  increase  of  wealth 
from  its  manufacture;  in  the  buL'ding  up  of  new 
towns  in  the  interior,  forming  no,w  and  valuable 
markets  for  their  products  at  enhani'ed  prices,  and 
with  less  labour  and  expense  of  trans  portation. 

Yet  you  owe  the  cotton  plant  exclus-ively  and  en- 
tirely to  intelligent  men — book  men,,  v^ho  were  not 
practical  farmers;  a  plant  which  yit-'lds  to  this  couif- 
try  a  greater  revenue  than  all  its  uther  productions 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  land. 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  direct  and  undis- 
puted benefits  derived  from  this  particular  Society. 
Col.  Humphreys  introduced  some  merino  sheep. 
His  situation  as  minister  to  the  couit  of  Portugal 
enabled  him,  and  he  wisely  and  patriotically  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  few  me- 
rino sheep.  This  Society,  alive  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  granted  him  their  gold  medal.  It  was 
not  so  much  to  him,  the  value  of  the  present,  as 
the  evidence  it  atiorded  of  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition,  thus  enabling  him  to  put  a  high  price 
on  his  sheep.  Col.  Humphreys  kept  his  sheep,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  do,  for  hi-,  own  private  emolument. 
.\  few  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Livingston,  our  minis- 
ter to  France,  had  credit  enough  with  the  Emperor, 
to  obtain  some  of  tlie  merino  race  from  the  impe  • 
rial  llock  of  Rambouillet  He,  too,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do.  turned  his  importation  to  profit,  and  the 
price  of  »JU0O  for  a  single  ram,  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Society;  and  knowing,  as  we  did,  that 
they  could  be  bought  in  S|)ain  for  *.10,  of  the  purest 
breed,  we  offered  premiums  of  iJlOO  each,  for  rams 
and  ewes.  They  came  in  great  numbers,  as  we  an- 
ticipated. There  was  a  foolish  rage,  in  the  first 
instance,  perfectly  absurd  in  itself,  but  alwaj's  in- 
evitable in  such  c;\ses.  It  ended,  just  hke  the  late 
absurd  speculations  in  cotton,  in  disappointment 
and  disaster;  and  the  merinoes  fell  into  a  disrepute 
as  irrational  as  had  beeo  the  extravagant  rise.  But 
time  and  good  sense,  and  experience,  those  sound 
counsellors  which  never  deceive  us,  but  which  al- 
ways settle  human  affairs  on  their  true  and  solid 
foundation,  soon  raised  the  merinoes  to  their  me- 
rited rank;  and  it  may  now  be  safely  expected,  tliat 
never  did  any  society  more  wisely  and  judiciously 
expend  its  ujoney  for  the  benefit  of  any  country, 
than  ours  has  done  by  granting  a  medal  to  Colonel 
Humphreys  in   Uie  first  instance;  and  finding  that 
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tliat  1  know  of.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  in 
New  England  have  taken  no  pains  whatever  on 
lliis  subject.  If  it  should  be  admitted,  that  the  fine 
natural  pastures  on  the  beautiful,  fertile  and  moist 
bills  of  Worcester,  that  paradise  of  New  England 
for  fine  cattle,  liad  kept  up   a  race  of  cattle,  vigo 


he  and  JSlr.  Livingston  adopted  the  very  fair  and 

justifiable  project  of  a  monopoly,  and  a  very  restrict 

cd  one,  by  ofi'ernig  premiums  for  new  importations, 

which  it  can  be  proved  by  our  records  induced  the 

importation  of  many  thousands.     Let  us  then  en 

jov  a  due  credit  for   our   exertions.     We  ask  no 

more.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  notice  in  thei  rous,  and  nearly  perfect  in   their  forms,  the  same 

could  not  be  atfirmed  of  Bristol,  or  the  southern 
counties,  or  of  the  northern  part  of  Middlesex  or 
Norfolk.  In  truth,  our  race  oi'  milch  cou-s  was  and 
is  gcncr<dly  ordinary,  and  our  cattle  id  lurge  may  be 
atfirmed  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  England,  of  tfce 
Netherlands,  and  of  Normandy.  I  can  only  say, 
that  going  to  Europe,  with  very  little  agricultural 
knowledge  I  admit,  in   1803,  the  first  and  deepest 


history  of  agriculture,  (and  commerce  and  manu 
factures  can  exhibit  many  as  curious,)  that  the  me- 
rino sheep  became  in  this  country  at  one  time  so 
odious,  so  much  of  a  bye  icwrd,  that  those  who  had 
adventured  in  the  speculations,  were  compelled  to 
join  in  the  general  laugh  at  them,  and  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  ground  of  an  epidemic  illusion. 
Yet  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  we  have 
not  only  seen  the  merino  race  rise  into  favour,  but 
we  have  seen  sheep  of  that  breed  introduced  from 
(he  cold  and  comfortless  region  ol'  Saxony,  and 
selling  at  prices  which,  it  is  alleged,  have  aft'orded 
the  importers  a  profit  of  12  or  §16,000  on  a  very 
Jew  sheep.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  fact,  that  much  of  this  extravagant  de- 
mand has  been  the  result  of  a  syytem  of  ■protecting 
duties,  which,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  eloquence 
of  interested  raisers  of  sheep  n).ay  produce  on  pub- 
lic opinion  and  policy,  is  radicp.Uy  unsound. 

Fifty  years  hence  men  will  be,  if  not  astonished, 
at  least  ashamed,  that  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy was  so  little  underftooiJ  in  our  country.  They 
will  be  surprised  that  we  should  be  willing  to  pay 
so  much  for  articles  of  the,  first  necessity,  merely  to 

advance  and  increase  the  profits  of  one-thousandth  that  the   care    bestowed  on  the  cross  breed  is  of 

itself  a  boon,  equal  to  idl  the  increased  expense. 
We  have  been,  we  all  know,  utterly  careless  of  our 
young  stock.  The  introduction  of  a  new  breed 
produces  of  itself  a  greater  degree  of  care.  This 
is  a  good  not  easily  estimated.  The  attention  to 
one  animal  naturally  leads  to  an  increased  attention 
to  a  promising  one  oi  native  race;  and  so  the  whole 
mass  are  gradually  improved.  Is  not  this  the  way, 
the  ordinary  course,  by  which  all  other  improve- 
ments in  human  industry  are  produced? 

If  Mr.  Slater  had  not  introduced  his  cotton  mill 
into  Rhoce  Island  some  30  years  since,  can  any 


impression,  made  on  my  mind  of  any  differences  in 
the  agricultural  state  of  those  countries  compared 
with  our  own,  arose  fron)  the  marked,  the  unques- 
tionable superiority  of  their  horned  aninials.  Their 
proportions  were  better;  their  size  was  generally 
superior;  the  bags  of  their  cows  were  larger  and 
better  formed;  the  show  at  Smithfield,  a  market 
like  that  of  Brighton,  exhibited  finer  animals  for 
sale — much  finer,  on  common  market  days,  than 
Brighton,  except  rarely,  ever  exhibits.  I  speak  of 
the  average  appearance,  which  is  the  only  fair  rule. 

On  my  return  I  was  struck  with  the  difference; 
the  inferior  state  of  our  cattle;  the  comparative 
amount  of  offal  when  the  animal  was  fat. 

1  should  limit  myself,  as  the  first  and  principal 
advantage  derived  from  foreign  importation  to  this. 


part  of  our  commiinity — that  we  should  consent  to 
pay  for  our  clot'hing  35  per  cent  more  than  we 
ought  to  pay,  c.r  than  it  is  worth,  the  whole  of 
which  constitutes  the  profit  of  one-hundredth,  or 
one-thousandtli  part  of  our  population.  But  we  are 
as  yet  in  our  infancy;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary 
*that  we  should  adopt  the  erroneous  doctrines  pre- 
v;ilent  in  Europe  one  hundred  years  since,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  even  now.  The  concentra- 
tion of  effort  aud  exertion  of  opulent,  intelligent 
persons,  interested  in  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry, must  for  a  long  period  of  time  be  an  over- 
match for  the  enlightened  but  disinterested  advo-  man  say  that  there  ivould  have  been  at  this  daj'  a 


cates  for  an  entire  freedom  of  trade,  a.ad  of  human 
indtislry.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  that  we  think 
lightly  of  the  value  of  manufacturing  industry,  nor 
of  its  effects  on  our  prosperity;  but  we  would  have 
its  growth  a  natural  one,  healthy  and  vigorous — 
which,  not  depending  on  monopolizing  acts,  will 
endure  by  its  own  native  strength.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  that  I  am  unfriendly  to  manufactures,  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  tliose  most  dear  to  me,  and  a 
large  portion  of  mj'  own  are  engaged;  but  I  wish 
that  they  should  repose  on  a  basis  much  more  se- 
cure and  durable  than  legislative  provisions,  subject 
to  repeal,  and  tending  to  an  unnatural  and  morbid 
extension  of  them,  much  more  ruinous  to  small  ad- 
venturers, than  to  the  larger  ones. 

We  will  now  advert  to  another  branch  of  the 
efforts  of  this  Society  to  improve  tlie  breed  of  do- 
mestic animals.  It  is,  we  all  know,  debateable 
ground.  AVe  shall  not  enter  into  the  controversy; 
but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  defend  the  grounds 
on  which  we  ofTered  i)remiums  for  imported  stock. 

It  was  well  known  to  every  agricultural  man, 
who  was  a  reader,  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  not  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  their 
horned  cattle;  that  for  fifty  jcars  last  past  they  had 
set  themselves  seriously  at  work  to  improve  them. 
It  was  as  certainly  true,  that  ia  our  country  no  such 
^ort  luid  been  made.  Of  course,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  these  nations  had  improved  their  races; 
while  ours  had  he:m,  to  say  the  least,  stationary. 
It  is  admitted  on  oH  sides,  that  much  may  be  done 
by  selection  of  fine  individuals,  and  by  care  in  pre- 
serving the  important  races  jiure  from  contamina- 
tion  or  intercourse    with   poorer   ones;      No  such 


cotton  factory  in  New  England?  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  might  not;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  establishment  accelerated  the  introduction  of 
them.  The  knowledge,  that  other  nations  possess 
superior  modes  of  industry',  does  not  excite,  or  but 
very  slowly  excites,  a  disposition  to  copy  the  exam- 
ple. One  successful  effort  at  home,  does  more  in 
eight  years,  than  fifty  years  success  in  another 
country.  We  are,  it  is  true,  imitative  animals,  but 
still  we  need  1o  have  the  example  before  ovr  own 
eyes.  We  apply  these  remarks,  ivhich  we  believe 
to  be  sound,  to  agricultural  improvements,  and 
especially  to  the  amelioration  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. How  long  had  we  read  of  Saxony  and  Spa- 
nish sheep  without  ever  dreaming  of  introducing 
them?  Once  introduced,  they  spread  with  a  ve- 
locity which  is  immeasurable.  Grant,  that  the  horn- 
ed cattle  imported  are  not  in  any  respect  superior 
to  our  own — (not  that  I  believe  it,)  yet  their  intro- 
duction has  given  a  value  to  all  other  stock  of  the 
same  description,  by  inducing  more  care  as  to  their 
treatment  and  improvement,  and  a  general  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  If  it  has  not  produced  this  effect, 
it  must  be  only  because  we  are  incorrigibly  obsti- 
nate in  persisting  in  old  usages,  in  the  neglect  of 
selecting  the  finest  individuals  for  breeding,  and  of 
sustaining  and  improving  by  generous  food,  those 
lohich  we  do  raise. 

It  surely  cannot  be  unimportant  in  a  .state,  whose 
great  staples  must  forever  be,  their  beef,  pork,  and 
wool,  to  urge  on  every  occasion,  to  press  by  every 
means,  the  amehoration  of  the  races  of  the  animals 
which  yield  us  these  staple  productions.  We  may 
ndeed  fairly  differ  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  to 


selection  of  our  races  has  taken  place  to  this  hour,  i  the  end;  but  as  this  must  be  a  subject  of  some  deli- 


cacy and  difficulty,  it  would  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
wisest  and  best  course  to  give  a  free  and  unre- 
strained range  to  every  sort  of  experiment,  not  the 
least  important  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  nay, the 
most  important,  is  to  see,  by  actual  trial,  how  far  the 
European  improvements  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  our 
staple  productions,  are  adapted  to  our  culture, 

If  they  fail,  no  lasting  injury  can  be  the  conse- 
quence, because  the  opponents  of  imported  stock 
contend,  that  the  progress  of  change  is  very  slow, 
and  if  disadvantageous,  will  of  course  be  checked 
by  individual  interest,  before  any  great  evil  should 
be  effected.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  the  expe- 
riment has  been  so  far  successful. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  which  I  am 
sensible  have  been  extended  to  what,  I  fear,  will  be 
felt  to  be  a  ftdious  length,  let  us  now  advert  to  our 
present  cattle  show,  and  to  those  animals  which  fell 
under  the  particular  and  minute  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  chairman. 

Such  an  exhibition  of  fat  cattle  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  seen  at  Brighton,  and  I  believe  in 
America.  There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  ani- 
mals, neighing  from  1673  to  2313  pounds,  and  from 
T)  to  7  years  of  age.  In  every  case  but  one,  they 
had  been  inured  to  hard  labour;  and  in  every  case 
the  expense  of  feed  in  fatting  .was  far  less  than  Eng- 
lish writers  give  as  the  average  course  of  fatting  in 
England.  Operate  as  it  may.  it  is  both  my  didy  and 
inclination,  to  state  fairly  and  fully  the  results  and 
the  facts.  The  greater  part  of  these  animals  had 
been  taken  off"  from  labour  about  seven  months. 
'I  heir  food  had  been  generally  what  is  called  cob- 
meal,  that  is,  the  corn  and  cob  of  Indian  corn 
ground  together.  Some  interesting  facts  were 
staled  by  one  farmer,  which  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  ex- 
hibit. 

He  tried  his  ox  with  pure  Indian  meal,  and  after 
a  few  days  trial,  the  animal  refused  it.  He  then 
tried  the  coarser  food  of  cob  meal,  which  I  have 
just  defined,  and  he  took  it  greedily.  This  is  a 
I'lodern  experiment  and  may  prove  of  great  practi- 
cal utility.  A  Shrewsbury  fanner,  I  think  by  the 
nimc  of  Rice,  was  the  first  who  communicated  it 
to  our  society,  though  it  may  have  been  in  use  long 
Lcjm-c.  It  is  important,  however,  to  know,  that  an 
anlnial  may  refuse  a  richer  food  and  prefer  a  coars- 
er One.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  conformity  with  what  we  see  every  day 
around  us.  A  sailor  would  pine  on  turkies  and 
dut(ghill  fowls  as  a  constant  food,  and  return  with 
pleasure  to  his  beef  and  pork,  and  peas  soup. 

There  was  another  very  interesting  fact  disclosed 
on  ibis  examination.  There  were  three  fine  Jive 
yean  old  steers  of  Joseph  Easterbrooks,  Esq.  of  Roy- 
alston,  two  of  which  had  been  worked  hard  from 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  the  third  had  never  had  • 
a  yoke  around  liis  neck.  The  judges  (and  better 
judgii  there  could  scarcely  be  than  my  associates,) 
could  perceive  no  sensible  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  wjrked  and  unworked  cattle.  Of  the  sanu  age, 
owned  by  the  same  man,  with  the  same  treatment 
and/ood,  the  unworked  oxen  often  were  in  no  de- 
gree superior  to  those  vvhich  had  been  submitted  to 
labour,  Great  Britain  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  e-XHmple,  if  her  farmers  could  have  been  pre- 
sent. Jt  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  five 
years  dd  cattle  weighed  about  a  ton  a  piece,  and 
the  sevm  years  old  cattle  but  a  trifle  more.  I  slate 
these  fiicts  as  being  worthy  of  notice,  since  1  deem 
one  praftical  remark  of  lar  greater  value  than  vo- 
lumes ol'  theory. 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium  for  fat 
oxen  to  Joseph  Easterbrooks,  of  Royalston,  for  his 
dark  brown  ox — weight  2104,  7  years  old — !j25. 

The  second  premium  for  fat  o-xen,  they  award  to 
John  Teniple,  fur  his  sUver  nosed  ox,  6  years  old — 
weight  2178— $20. 

I'he  third  premium  to  the  same  person,  John 
Temple  lor  his  other  ox  of  the  same  yoke — J 10. 
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I  owe  it  to  my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  wholly  de- 
ferred the  decision  in  this  case  of  fat  cattle,  to  say, 
tliat  their  duly  was  one  of  peculiar  dilliculty  and 
delicacy:  The  cattle  were  all  so  fine,  so  equal  in 
tlieir  forms,  proportions  and  good  qualities,  that 
even  such  judges  as  Mr.  Winchester  and  Mr.  Ba- 
ker, my  associates,  must  have  been,  and  they  were 
embarrassed. 

On  tliis  subject,  I  will  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
our  cattle  are  in  fact  heavier  and  larger,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  English  cattle,  taking  them  on  an 
average  in  both  casca. 

The  great  distinction  which  I  should  make  from 
the  experience  of  si.x  years,  at  our  cattle  shows, 
would  be  this — that  the  crosses  of  the  n»/)o)7crf  stock 
have  less  otl'al,  less  unprofitable  meat,  keep  fat  with 
less  food,  or  rather  keep  7nore  fat  on  the  same  food, 
than  our  own  races. 

I  know  very  ivell  that  this  opinion  is  questioned 
by  very  high  authority;  but  my  opportunities  have 
not  been  few,  serving  for  so  many  years  on  this 
committee;  and  I  am  constrained  to  say,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  say  it,  as  I  believe  it,  that  upon  precisely 
the  same  food  the  improved  races  of  Great  Britain 
(as  we  see  them  here,)  not  only  have  more  profita 
ble  flesh,  on  parts  of  great  value,  but  they  will 
thrive  faster  on  the  same  food  than  our  native 
stock.  Exceptions,  of  course,  every  man  of  sense 
knows,  occur  in  all  breeds.  I  know  personally,  that 
an  animal,  taken  from  its  mother  at  a  u-eek  old. 
treated  precisely  as  native  stock  by  its  side  was  treat- 
ed, has  been  always  fat,  while  the  others  were  lean. 
I  touch  not  the  question,  lor  it  is  but  conjecture 
whether,  with  our  inferior  and  often  careless  treat- 
ment, they  will  not  degenerate.  If  they  do,  and 
only  n-hen  they  do,  ^ve  ought  to  consider  them  no 
longer  objects  of  attention. 

The  com])etition  for  bulls,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
was  this  year  smaller  than  wc  have  ever  known. 
We  award — 

The  first  premium  to  Zephaniah  Brown,  of  Cliaj5l- 
ton,  for  a  bull  out  of  Holderness,  an  imported  ani- 
mal—<J.SO. 

The  second  to  William  Gilniore,  of  Franklin, 
N'jrfolk  county,  for  his  bull,  also  out  of  Holdcr- 
Dl-ss- «,'20. 

The  third  to  hon.  John  Welles,  for  his  bull  of  the 
CiRlebs  race — f  10. 

The  bull  calves  were  also  few  in  number;  much 
less  than  usual,  and  we  regret  it. 

The  first  premium  we  award  to  the  hon.  Mr. 
Welles  for  a  bull  calf  from  Admiral,  i  Denton —  1  a 
dollars. 

The  second  to  Jeremiah  Hawes,  of  East  .Sudbu- 
ry, for  a  bull  calf  of  native  breed — 5 10. 

The  third  to  Henry  Craft,  for  a  bull  out  of  Mr. 
George  Lyman's  beautiful  imported  bull — j}5. 


EASTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  hour  of  distributing  Premiums  at  this  Exhi- 
tion  was  loo  late  for  our  paper  of  to-day.  We  can 
only  give  a  general  view  of  it,  without  a  satisfacto- 
ry detail  of  particulars,  which  will  appear  next 
Wf-ek. 

The  show  of  Cattle  was  good,  but  not  so  nu- 
merous as  before,  though  the  specimens  were 
Tery  fine.  The  Devons  were  (we  believe,)  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  exhibited  on  this  ground.  The  Sheep  were 
numerous  and  of  the  finest  quality— no  finer  sheep 
could  be  offered  to  view.  The  Swine  were  not 
numerous,  but  all  of  fine  form  and  size.  The  dis- 
play of  Horses  was  considered  by  the  by-standfis, 
to  be  the  most  inferior  one  ever  made  here.  There 
were  some  fine  Mules,  and  a  fevv  good  looking 
•Jacks;  some  fine  yokes  of  Oxen.  The  exhilnlion 
of  Bulter  was  beautiful,  and  we  learn  tliattJK-  cpia- 
Jily  of  so  many  parcels  was  so  fine  as  to  puzzle  the 
judges  very  much.     Tlie  specimens  of  household 


manufactures  >vere,  as  usual,  most  beautiful,  nume- 
rous and  well  wrought.  We  cannot,  however, 
touch  that  subject  furtlier,  ivithout  injustice,  and 
therefore  leave  it  to  the  report  that  the  conimiltee 
of  judges  wdl  make  on  it,  who  will  be  much  more 
capable  than  we  arc. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  show  was  highly  creditable, 
though  less  extensive  in  some  parts  of  it  than  for- 
nierly.  The  company  was  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  in  character,  though  we  regret  to  say, 
not  so  numerous  aa  four  years  ago,  when  the  no- 
velty ^vas  greater. 

VVe  hope  our  citizens  will  not  sutler  this  useful 
and  important  institution  to  decline,  cither  for  the 
want  of  patronage  or  the  want  of  their  attendance 
and  encouragement.  The  longer  we  keep  up  cattle 
shows,  the  better  able  we  shall  be  to  keep  them  up, 
and  the  better  prepared  we  shall  be  to  give  interest 
and  utility  to  them.  One  grand  annual  exhibition 
of  lliis  sort  for  our  shore,  wliere  all  the  exertions  of 
all  the  inti  lligence  and  enterprise  of  all  the  coun- 
ties could  be  brought  together,  in  generous  compe- 
tition, would  do.  'I'he  extent  of  country  is  about 
enough  to  be  drawn  together  annually  to  01. e  point, 
lor  a  general  exhibition  of  individual  exertions;  it 
would  aft'ord  an  ample  field  lor  competition,  with- 
out which  competition,  warmly  contested  and  spi- 
riledlj'  kept  up,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  jireserving 
caltle  shows.  As  lor  individual  county  shows  in 
our  present  stages  of  incipient  improvement,  ihey 
are  out  ol  the  question:  we  may  amuse  ourselves 
by  the  etiort,  if  we  please,  but  the  eflort  must  prove 
unavailing;  the  limits  of  competition  are  too  nar- 
row; and  what  value  or  reputation  can  premiums, 
conferred  alone  in  the  exertions  01  one  county,  give 
to  articles  that  obtain  tliem  upon  such  a  restricted 
scale?  If  the  object  is  improvement,  throw  open 
the  doors  to  all — let  the  chances  of  rivalship  be  as 
great  as  possible — -make  the  competition  general — 
call  together  the  greater  number,  and  llie  more  you 
increase  the  theatre  of  exertion,  the  more  juu  pro- 
mote the  general  interest.  [Eastoii  Gazetfe. 


ON  RAISING  HORSES. 

Montgomery  Counly,  MU.,  J^ov.  b,  1826. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

I  have  long,  and  with  increasing  wonder,  observ- 
ed the  practice  pursued  by  (perhaps,)  adnajurity  01 
the  people  in  our  state,  oi  rearing  colts  siicU  b^ 
studs,  many  of  whicn  are,  in  reality,  lit  for  no  sin- 
gle purpose  that  tlie  foal  is  designee!  lor — as  tliuugh 
lliey  sincerely  believed  tliere  was  a  reasonable  pro 
bability  of  thus  obtaining  a  good  horse.     And  1101- 


a  few  vendues,  which  we  think  costs  but  little. 
"But  here  there  is  a  prosjicct  of  gain."  Just  so  in 
the  other  case. 

If  a  mare  is  not  worth  putting  to  a  fine  horse- 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  put  her  to  a 
horse  at  all?  for  if  from  a  good  one  she  w  ill  not  be 
likely  to  bring  a  colt  that  will  pay  lor  raising  and 
the  price  of  siring  besides,  what  kind  of  a  mon- 
ster is  to  be  expected  from  the  other?  Something 
might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  probability  of  gct"^ 
ting  a  colt  from  a  horse  that  has  but  a  stand  or  two, 
or  perhaps  is  only  kept  at  home.  \\  hen  from  one. 
going  all  over  a  county  in  pursuit  of  custom,  the 
chance  is  but  slim. 

An  Admirer  of  good  Horses. 

[The  writer's  object  is  clearly  expressed,  in  plain 
language,  best  suited  to  the  subject— and  it  is  sure- 
ly an  object  of  very  great  iiiiportanre,  when  we 
consider  the  capital  employed,  the  care  bestowed, 
and  the  expense  in  rearing  horses.  The  observa 
tions  of  the  writer  are  of  general  application;  but 
let  us  apply  them  to  a  single  state— to  Maryland, 
for  example.  Let  every  reader  ask  himself  how- 
many  horses  are  reared  annually  in  the  slate  of 
Maryland,  and  then  reflect  what  would  be  the  clear 
aggregate  gain  to  the  agricultural  communitv  of 
the  state,  if  to  each  of  these  horses,  were  added  an 
addition  oi  fifty  dollars  in  its  valve? 

There  are  nineteen  counties  in  the  state.  Sup- 
pose these  counties  to  average  only  one  hundred 
colls  per  annum;  we  are  perfectly  confident  that  if 
these  were  sired  by  thorough  bred  horses  of  good 
size  and  figure,  these  1900  horses  would  average 
}>50morein  the  amount  they  would  sell  for,  over 
and  above  the  diflerence  in  the  cost  of  the  horse's 
services— and  thus  the  state  would  realize  a  clear 
nmmal  increase  to  its  ca])ital  of  $95,000!  True  it 
is.  that  one  farmer  will  say,  I  should  gain  nothing; 
another,  that  I  should  not  be  benefited — but  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  community,  the  agricultural 
community  of  the  .--tale,  in  the  aggregate,  would 
gain  the  )>.95,000— which  are  now  lost,  for  want,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  plain  common  sense  reflection 
and  management!  Now,  how  can  any  class  of  peo- 
ple expect  to  escape  the  charge  of  ignorance;  how 
can  they  i  xpect  to  be  honoured  and  respecled;  how 
can  they  expect  their  sons,  if  discerning  and  well 
educated,  to  choose,  spontaneously,  a  calling  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  thus  expose  themselve  to  the 
reproach  of  improvidence  and  want  of  common 
discernment  in  the  cardinal  points  of  their  pursuit? 
As  in  reasoning  there  is  nothing  like  apposite  ex- 
amples, let  us  state  one  or  two.  Some  few  years 
past  the  Editor  of  this  paper  procured   the  best 


ivithstunding  it  is,  1  believe,  in  most  counties  in  the 

stale,  iirovcn  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  general  |]acks,  and  two  fine  thorough  bred"  horses,  forthe 
practice  in  this  respect,  is  most  destructive  to  the!  use  of  the  farmers  of  the  slate— one  oC  these  was 
interests  ol  those  who  pursue  it;  yet,  in  despite  of  the   celebrated   horse   Tuckalioe.      They   did   not 


all  conviction,  and  that  Kind  of  conviction  too  v\liich 
they  are  obliged  to  admit  whether  tiiey  will  or  not, 
still — good   '-easy   going  souls" — when   a  peddling 


make  enough  to  pay  exprnses.  Farmers,  and  weal- 
thy farmers  too,  said  it  is  too  much  to  give;  I  can 
send  my  niare  to  a  horse  for  j,5.     Well,  what  was 


horse  comes  round  in  the  spring,  il  he  is  lat  audi  the  result?  The  few  who  sent"  mares  toTuckahoe 
shmes  a  httle,  the  mares  are  put,  even  il  m  many  j  have  line  valuable  colts— wc  passed  one  on  the 
instances  the  horse  has  not  sullicient  activity  to  j  road  yesterday,  by  a  good  common  mare,  the  colt 
walk  when  led,  williout  stumbling.  •  |not  quite  two  years  old,  (or  which  the  owner  might 

Now,  what  do  we  hear  urged  in  favour  of  all  1  get  in  any  market  ^150— while  the  same  mare  would 
this— but  that  -he  stands  cheap  '—"it  is  too  tar  to  j  have  given  a  colt  "by  a  #5  horse  that  would  not  sell 
go  to  such  a  horse,"  (naming  him,)  or  that  "my  !for  jiliO.  Again!  When  an  as.sociation  was  lately 
mare  is  not  a  first  rate,  and  is  not  worth  i)ulling  10 "formed  in  this  city,  not  four  years  since. lo  improve 
a  hue  horse."  Well !  let  us  examine  these  "knock; the  breed  of  horses,  by  encouraging  the  exercise* 
em  down"  arguments.  And  first,  the  cheapness— io(  the  turf,  it  was  treated  by  some  as  visionary, 
perhaps  as  low  as  three  dollars;  and  lor  tins  a  colt :  What  has  been  the  effect?  In  two  cases  that  have 
IS  the  product.  Now  let  us  pay  ten  dollars  to  a  I  fallen  under  our  oliservalion,  gentlemen  in  Cecil 
good  burse;  put  the  colts  in  the  market  at  four  county,  sent  fine  blooded  marcs  to  Tuckalioe  and 
years  old;  and  ten  to  one  but  the  colt  lor  the  siring  Kclipsc— from  the  two  mares  they  have  two  colts 
ol  which  ten  dollars  ivas  paid,  will  command  eighty  by  each  horse,  for  which  they  have  refused  jj2000!! 
to  one  hundred  and  lilly  dollars,  when  perhaps  it  Por  the  services  of  Eclipse,  these  gentlemen  were, 
will  Ke  difficult  to  obtain  lorty  lor  the  other.  Then  as  their  viise  neighbours  observed,  foolish  enough 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  going  10  or  20  miles  to  a  to  pay  #.50.  It  i.s  probable,  that  if  brought  to  this 
goodhorse,willnot  amount  lo  more  than  attending  (state,  he  would  not  get  as  many  mares  at  #30,  as 
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>v^i»Urn;^7thrgmrni;  whilst  some  great  beast, nilli 
bull  neck.  shouWer  as  straight  as  a  phimb  hne,  and 
le-'s  like  i)ed  posts,  if  he  only  covered  at  ^5,  wouKl 
eet  nerhaps  SO  mares.  In  one  case,  the  colt  would 
be  worth  about  ^.40— in  the  other,  from  >150  to  200; 
vet  the  very  men  who  maintain  this  richculous  and 
Wasteful  manasemeiit  of  an  important  branch  of 
their  farming  operations,  are  eternally  thinking  and 
calculating,  and  talking  of  money!  money!  money! 
and  if  you  impeach  their  wisdom,  they  call  you  a 
visionary,  a  theorist,  a  '-book  farmer'!  It  is  proba- 
ble that  "the  Jerseymen,  in  the  blood  of  the  "Mes- 
senser''  horses,  have  levied  on  other  stales  an  annu- 
al contribution  of  some  !j50,000.] 


AMERICAN  FARMEli. 


[Nor.  11,  1625. 


THOROUGH  BRED  HORSES. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  late  match  race  at  New  York  having  just 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  South,  no  doubt,  at  such 
a  moment,  the  admirers  of  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  dilate  on  the  respective  merits  of  those  who 
may  have  been  brought  forward  as  candidates  for 
distinction;  and  who,  lilvC  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
of  antiquity,  were  permitted  to  step  forth  and  de 
cide  the  speed  (if  not  the  strength,)  of  the  riva: 
parties.  At  such  a  moment,  I  have  thought  it 
would  not  be  malapropos  to  communicate  a  fact 
which  may  be  wholly  relied  upon— which  shows  the 
spirit  of  our  brethren  of  New  York,  who  do  nothing 
by  halves,  and  every  thing  worthy  of  imitation — 
and  who  evince  spirit,  talent  and  liberality  in  every 
project  (from  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  the  racing 
of  a  horse,)  to  which  they  affix  their  hands  or  turn 
their  attention.  The  fact  that  I  allude  to  is  this : 
Col.  Sewell  and  Samuel  HoUingsworth.  Esq.,  of 
Elkton,  are  each  the  proprietors  of  an  Eclipse  and 
Tuckahoe  horse  colt — for  these  four  colts  they  have 
been  ofiered  |2000,  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  of 
New  York.  As  an  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, with  respect  to  this  noble  animal,  is  not 
confined  to  the  North,  it  is  with  pleasui-e  that  we 
add,  that  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Is  not  tliis  incident  sufficient  to  induce  breeders  to 
be  more  select  in  the  animals  that  they  breed  from? 
It  costs  no  more  to  sustain  one  of  acknowledged 
worth,  than  one  confessedly  indift'erent;  and  it  ap 
pears  strange  that  we  should  persevere  in  rearing, 
at  the  same  cost,  a  colt  that  at  maturity  will  not 
readily  command  <,60,  when,  by  the  same  expense 
and  trouble,  we  might  have  at  our  disposal  one 
that  would  readily  produce  thrice  the  sum. 

Quere — Which  is  the  most  profitable,  raising 
calves  or  colts?  The  former,  in  our  community, 
generally  sell  when  15  months  old  at  $10,  or  there- 
abouts— or  blood  horses,  when  at  the  same  age  they 
command  <,500?  It  will  require  but  little  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  and  less  calculation,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Rus.  IN  Urbe, 
J.  S.  Skiskee,  Esd.  J^oo  8, 1825. 


ing — roasting,  frying,  broiling,  baking,  stewing,  and 
boiling.  These  operations  not  only  soften  the  raw 
materials,  and  render  them  alimentary,  but  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  the  cooked  substance  suffers 
also  such  alterations,  that  its  constituent  parts  can 
often  no  longer  be  recognized. 

RO.\STING    ON  A   SPIT 

Appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  process  of  render- 
ing animal  food  eatable  by  means  of  the  action  of 
heat. 

Spits  were  used  very  anciently  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps,  before  the  plain  practice  of 
hanging  the  meat  to  a  string  before  the  lire.  Ere 
the  iron  age  had  taught  men  the  use  of  metals,  these 
roasting  instruments  were  made  of  wood;  and  as  we 
find  it  in  Virgil,*  slender  brunches  of  the  hazel  tree 
were  particularly  chosen — 

"Stabit  sacer  hircus  ad  aram 

"Pinguiaque  in  vcri'bus  torrebimus  extra  colurnis." 

"The  altar  let  the  guilty  goat  approach, 

And  roast  his  fat  limbs  on  the  hazel  broach." 

Roasting  is  the  most  simple  and  direct  application 
of  heat  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  process  is, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  lo  animal  substances, 
though  several  fruits,  such  as  apples,  chestnuts,  and 
some  roots,  are  in  this  manner  directly  subjected  to 
fire. 

But  in  dressing  animal  food,  butcher's  meat,  ve- 
nison, fowl  and  fish,  roasting  is  one  of  the  most  usu- 
al processes,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  best  for  ren- 
dering food  nutritive  and  wholesome.  The  chemi- 
cal changes  also  which  roasting  induces,  are  suffi- 
ciently slight,  as  a  careful  analysis  will  procure  from 
meat,  properly  roasted,  nearly  all  the  elements  which 
are  to  be  found  in  it  in  the  raw  state.  Slight  as  the 
change  is  however  in  a  chemical,  it  is  considerable 
in  a  culinary  point  of  view.  The  texture  of  the 
meat  is  more  relaxed  and  consequently  it  is  more 
tender;  it  is  also  more  sapid  and  high  flavoured.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  meat  intended  for 
roasting,  has  been  kept  long  enough  for  tlie  fibres 
to  become  llaccid,  without  which  precaution  the  best 
meat  does  not  become  tender.     If  the  meat  be  fro- 


thy, which  gives  to  the  eye  a  prelude  of  the  palata- 
ble substance  it  encrusts. 

The  process,  as  just  described,  is  very  similar, 
whatever  may  be  the  sort  of  meat  roasted,  whether 
joints,  and  the  several  species  of  fowl  ur  game.  Fish 
is  not  usually  dressed  in  this  way,  though  the  larger 
sorts  are  sometimes  roasted.  Those  who  relish  eels 
and  pike  prefer  them  roasted  to  any  otlier  mode  of 
dressing  them. 

It  is  a  general  practice  to  move  the  spit  back  when 
the  meat  is  half  done,  to  clear  the  bottom  part  of 
the  grate,  and  to  give  the  fire  a  good  stirring,  that 
it  may  burn  bright  during  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
ss.  The  n.eat  is  deemed  sufficiently  roasted  when 
the  steam  puffs  out  of  the  joint  in  jets  towards  the  fire. 
To  facilitate  the  process  of  roasting,  a  metal 
screen,  consisting  of  a  shallow  concave  reflector,  is 
placed  behind  the  meat,  in  order  to  reflect  the  rays 
of  heat  of  the  fire  back  again  upon  the  meat.  This 
greatly  hastens  the  process,  'i  he  screen  is  usually 
made  of  wood  lined  with  tin.  It  should  be  kept 
bright,  otherwise  it  will  not  reflect  the  rays  of  heat. 

ROASTING    ON  A    STRING 

Is  usually  performed  by  means  of  the  useful  con- 
trivance called  a  bolUe  jack,  a  well-known  machine, 
so  named  from  its  form.  It  only  serves  for  small 
joints,  but  does  that  better  than  the  spit  It  is  cheap 
and  simple,  and  the  turning  motion  is  produced  by 
the  tiMsting  and  untwisting  of  a  string.  The  sort 
of  roasting  machine,  called  the  f  ow  Man  s  Hpit,  is 
something  of  the  same  nature,  but  still  more  simple. 
The  meat  is  suspended  by  a  skein  of  worsted,  a 
twirling  motion  being  given  to  the  meat,  the  thread 
is  tuisted,  and  when  the  force  is  spent,  the  string 
untwists  Itself  two  or  three  times  alternately,  till  the 
action  being  discontinued,  the  meat  must  again  get 
a  twirl  round.  When  the  meat  is  halt  dune,  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  joint  is  turned  uppermost, 
and  affixed  to  the  string,  so  that  the  gravy  flows  over 
the  joint  the  reverse  way  it  did  before. 

ROASTING    IN   AK  OPEN  OVEN. 

A  Dutch  or  open  oven  is  a  machine  for  roasting 
small  joints,  such  as  fouls,  &.c.     It  consists  of  an 


zen,  it  should  be  thawed,  by  putting  it  into  coldjarched  box  of  tin  open  on  one  side,  which  side  is 
water,  before  it  is  put  on  the  spit.  placed  against  the  fire.     The  joint  being  either  sus- 

The  process  of  roasting  requires  some  care  to'pended  in  the  machine  on  a  spit,  or  by  a  hook,  or 
conduct  it  properly.  The  meat  should  be  gradually  put  on  a  low  trevet  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven, 
turned  before  the  fire,  in  order  to  effect  its  unilorm ,  which  is  moveable.  The  inside  of  the  oven  should 
exposure  tj  the  rays  of  heat.  A  covering  of  paper  ]  be  kept  bright  that  it  may  reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
prevents  the  fat  from  taking  fire,  and  frequently  |Thi>  is  tiie  must  economical  and  most  expeditious 
basting  the  meat  with  gravy  or  melted  fat,  prevents! method  of  roasting  in  the  small  way. 
ii  from  beina:  scorched  or  becoming  dry,  bitter,  and  KOiSTiNG  in  a  closed  oven. 

unpalatable.-  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  carelul  in  j^^^^,;  ;„  ^  ^i^.^j  „,.,  ^,  i,,;..;  .insists  in 
placing  the  meat  to  be  roasted  at  a  Proper  distance  |  ^^  Substances  to  be  roasted  to  the  action  of 
from  the  hre.  f  it  is  put  too  near,  the  surface  «ill  P^  __^  tc„nfi„ea  .pace,  or  closed  oven,  uhichdoes 
be  scorched  and  burnt  to  a  cinder   »^iile  the  inner  ^^  ^       .^^^  ^^^  ,.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,.  ^      ,^  ^^^^^  j,^^  ^ 
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GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  COOKERY. 

Few  of  the  substances  which  we  use  for  food  are 
consumed  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  originaJiy 
produced  by  nature.  With  the  exception  of  some 
fruits  and  salads,  all  of  them  undrrto  some  prepa- 
ration. In  most  cases,  indeed,  this  is  indispensable; 
for,  otherwise,  they  would  not  only  be  less  whole- 
some and  nutritive,  but  less  digestible.  The  pre- 
ceding observations,  therefore,  are  only  applicable 
to  the  materials  when  cooked,  and  not  to  the  crude 
Tcsetables  and  i-aw  flesh  in  the  undressed  state. 

The  general  processes  of  cookery  resolve  them 
selves  into  the  various  modes  of  applying  heat  un- 
der different  circumstances.    They  are  the  foUow- 


portion  will  be  quite  raw;  and,  if 
it  will  never  have  either  the  tenderness  or  the  fla- 
vour it  would  have  had  by  proper  care.  At  first,  it  i 
should  be  placed  at  some  distance,  and  afterwards 
be  gradually  brought  nearer  the  fire,  to  give  the  heat 
time  to  penetrate  the  whole  piece  equally;  and,  the 
larger  the  joint  is,  the  more  gradually  should  this 
be  done.  Poultry,  in  particular,  should  be  heated 
very  gradually. 

When  the  joint  is  of  an  unequal  thickness,  the 
spit  must  be  placed  slanting,  so  that  the  thinnest 
part  is  further  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  less  the  spit  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
prime  part  of  the  meat,  the  belter.  Thus,  in  a 
.shoulder  of  mutton,  the  spit  is  made  to  enter  close 
to  the  shank-bone,  and  passed  along  the  blade-bone 
of  the  joint. 

When  the  meat  is  nearly  sufficiently  roasted,  it  is 
dusted  over  with  a  coating  of  flour;  this,  uniting 
with  the  fat  and  other  juices  exuded  on  the  surface 
covers  the  joint  with  a  brown  crust,  glazed  and  fro- 


arising  Ijom  the  roasted  substance  to  escape  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed,  and  this  circumstance  materially  al- 
ters the  flavour  ol  roasted  animai  substances. 

Roasters  and  ovens  of  the  eommon  construction 
are  apt  to  give  the  meat  a  disagreeable  flavour,  aris- 
ing from  th.  empyreumatic  oil,  which  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  fat,  exposed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  oven  This  inconvenience  has  been  com- 
pletely .emedied  in  two  ways,  by  providing  against 
the  evil  of  allowing  the  fat  to  burn,  and  secondly, 
by  carr)  ing  out  of  the  oven  by  a  strong  current  of 
heated  air,  the  empyreumatic  vapours,  as  fast  as 
they  are  formea. 

Such  are  the  different  processes  of  roasting  meat. 

RatiomUe.—'l'he  fust  ettcct  of  the  fire  is  to  rarefy 
the  watery  juices  within  its  influence  which  make 
their  escape  in  the  lorm  of  steam.  Tile  albuminous 
portion  then  coagulates  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
white  of  an  egg  does,  the  gelatine  and  the  osma- 
zone*  become  detached  from  the  fibrine,  and  unite 


•  Georgics  ii.  546. 


'  Derived  from  o"')*'!  aneli,  ^wj*''?,  broth. 
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«lth  a  portion  of  llio  fat.  uliiih  a'-^o  is  IkjirIiciI  I)^ 
the  expansive  property  of  heat.  'I'lie  union  of  these 
form  a  compound  fluid  not  to  be  found  in  the  meat 
previously.  This  is  retained  in  the  interstices  of 
the  fibres  where  it  is  formed  by  the  brown  frothy 
crust,  but  flows  abunilaiilly  from  every  pore  when  a 
cut  is  made  into  the  meat  with  a  knife.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery  juices,  the 
fibrous  portion  becomes  gradually  corruu;aled,  and, 
if  not  attentively  watclied,  its  texture  is  destroj'ed, 
and  it  becomes  rigid  Chemists  prove  that  the  pe 
culiar  odour  and  taste  of  roasted  meat  depends  on 
the  development  of  the  principle  whii-h  has  been 
called  osmoron(«,  or  the  animiil  e.Ltinrtive  matter  o[ 
the  old  chemists,  a  substance  w  hicli  dili'ers  very  much 
from  everj'  other  constituent  part  of  animal  matter 
chemically,  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol — and  to  the 
seitscs,  in  being  extremely  savoury  or  sapid.  It  is 
upon  this  principle,  vvliich  seems  to  admit  of  consi- 
derable varieties,  that  the  peculiar  grateful  flavour 
of  animal  food,  (whether  in  tiie  form  of  broth  or 
roasted,)  and  of  each  ol'  its  kinds,  depends.  Osma- 
zome  exists  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  fibrous  or- 
gans, or  combined  with  fibrine  in  the  muscles,  while 
the  tendons  and  other  gelatinous  organs  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  it  The  flesh  of  game,  and  old  ani- 
mals, contains  it  in  greater  quantity  than  that  of 
young  animals  abounding  in  gelatine. 

The  tenderness  produced  by  roasting,  we  account 
for,  from  the  expansion  of  the  watery  juices  into 
steam,  loosening  and  dissevering  the  libres  one  from 
another,  in  forcing  a  passage  thiuugh  the  pores  to 
make  their  escape  by.  This  violence,  also,  must 
rupture  all  the  finer  net  work  of  the  cellular  mem- 
branes, besides  the  smaller  nerves  and  blood  vessels 
which  ramify  so  numerously  through  every  hair's 
breadth  of  animal  substance.  This  dissolution  of 
all  the  minute  parts  of  the  meat,  which  must  take 
place  before  a  particle  of  steam  can  escape,  will 
most  clearlj-  account  both  for  the  tenderness  and  the 
altered  colour  of  roasted  meat.  The  action  of  heat, 
also,  upon  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  bundles  of  fi- 
bres, will,  independent  of  the  expansion  of  the  juices, 
cause  them  to  enlarge  their  volume,  and  consequent- 
ly make  the  smaller  fibres  less  tirnily  adhesive. 

[^iccwtVs  Culinary  Ckevthh'y. 
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GOOD  SHOOTING. 

M'ak  field's  Blue  Ridge,  Mv.  3,  1625. 
"Nor  on  the  siirgns  of  the  boundless  air, 
Though  brirne  triumphant,  are  Ihpysafe;  the  gun, 
Glanc'd  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions;  and  again, 
Imn.ediale,  l)ri,i^'s  them  from  the  towerinK  wine, 
Dead  tothegrouud."— 

„  „  [Tliotmon's  Autumn. 

Ue\r  Sin, 

Some  time  since  you  requested  accounts  of  suc- 
oess  ul  sportmg-here  then  you  shall  have  account 
of  shots  which  will  match  the  best  you  have  pub- 
l.ihed      On  the  iOth  of  the  last  monlh,  James  Ro 


»,    .1  L     V,;.'  "    "  "'   ""=  "**'  monin,  James  Ito- 
berts,  John  WingUeld,  and  myself,  templed  by  the 


,  briliiaiicy  of  (he  hi;a\ens  and  the  buoyancy  of  the 
! air,  agreed  to  an  evenings  shooting.  "W'e  accord- 
(ingly,  alter  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  proceeded  to  an  old 
field  which  was  now  to  receive  its  llrst  "beat  "  for 
this  season.  Our  dogs  were  two  of  the  "best  Span 
ish  bloodfil  pointers."  The  report  of  the  shooting  is, 
that  Mr  W'inglield,  (who  by  the  way  is  one  of  the 
best  of  shots,)  diseharjjed,  to  u.se  the  sporting  phrase, 
19  wads,  and  baggeil  Hi  bills;  Mr.  Roberts  discharg- 
ed 18  wads  and  bagged  14  bills;  making  in  toto,  37 
wads  discharged  and  30  bills  obtained—which  is,  as 
I  think,  pretty  good  shooting  for  these  parts.  As  to 
myself,  v.  bo  am  an  unlucky  and  dyspeptic  knight  of 
the  yardstick — not  being  used  to  such  acumen  of 
sight  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  I  was  kept  all  the  time 
in  amaze  to  see  how  suddenly  they  would  cut  sum 
mersetts,  even 

"Though  borne  triumphant  on  the  surges  of  the 
boundless  air." 

Insomuch  that  I  shot  none  at  all,  for  which  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  pay  forfeit  by  making  report  of  the 
"days'  beat."  Yours,  as  usual. 

Test.     R.vouL.  J.  THOMPSON. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  returning  home- 
wards, an  "unlucky,  and  as  it  eventuated,  an  unfortu- 
nate yellow  hammer"  obtruded  himself— which  by 
the  powers  of  Diana  I  made  out — to  bag. 


FORM  OF  A  SPORTSMAN'S  JOURNAL. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  HUNT. 

[We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  an  attempt  is  mak- 
ing to  form  a  club,  for  keeping  a  large  pack  of  the 
best  hounds  for  hunting  during  the  approaching  sea- 
sons. Looking  to  the  means  and  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  it  in  hand,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  success;  and  of  all  exercises, 
none  can  be  esteemed  more  manly  and  hculthlul. 
The  following  remarks  of  a  celebrated  writer  a  cen- 
tury ago,  on  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the 
chase,  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  present  day.] 

[From  the  .Annals  of  Sporting.] 

PLEASURES   AND  ADVANTAGES    OF    HUNTI.SO. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  something 
extremely  fascinatiuK  in  "the  sports  of  the  field,  since 
they  are  not  only  universally  held  in  the  highest  es- 
timation, but  have  uniformly  constituted  the  most 
noble  pastime  of  man,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
the  present  time  According  to  a  celebrated  writer, 
lyhose  ideas  on  the  subject  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic about  a  century  ago,  the  following  are  amongst 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  pleasures^of 
the  chase: — 

"Hunting  trains  up  youth  to  the  use  of  manly  ex- 
ercises in  their  riper  age,  being  encouraged  thereto 
by  the  pk-ASore  they  take  in  hunting  the  stately  stag, 
enerous  buck,  the  wild  boar,  the  cunning  otter. 


the  i 


the  crafty  fox,  and  the  fearful  hare.  Exercise  here 
in  preserveth  health,  and  increaseth  the  strength  and 
activity.  It  neither  remits  the  mind  to  sloth  nor 
softness,  nor  hardens  it  to  inhumanity;  but  rather 
inclines  men  to  good  acquaintance  and'  generous  so- 
ciety. It  is  no  small  advantage  to  be  inured  to  bear 
hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness  from  one's  childhood; 
to  take  up  a  timely  habit  of  quitting  one's  bed  eariy, 
and  learning  to  sit  well  and  safe  upon  a  horse.  What 
innocent  and  natural  delijihts  are  they,  when  he  sees 
the  day  breaking  forth  these  blushes  and  roses, 
which  poets  and  writers  of  romances  only  paint,  but 
the  huntsman  truly  courts!  When  he  heareth  the 
chirping  of  small  birds,  perching  upon  their  dewy 
boughs!  AVhcn  he  draw  s  in  the  fragrance  and  cool- 
ness of  the  air!  How  jolly  is  his  spirit,  when  he 
suffers  it  to  be  transported  with  the  noise  of  bugle- 
horns  and  the  baying  of  hounds,  which  leap  up  and 
play  roundabout  him!  Nothing  doth  more  recreate 
the  mind,  strengthen  the  limbs,  whet  the  stomach, 
and  cheer  up  the  spirit  when  it  is  heavy,  dull,  and 
overcast  with  gloomy  cares:  from  whence  it  comes 
that  these  delights  have  merited  to  be  in  esteem  in 
all  ages,  and  even  amongst  barbarous  nations,  by 
lords,  princes  and  highest  potentates." 

This  golden  opinion  of  hunting,  like  many  other 
wise  sayings  and  doings  of  the  old  school  to  which 
we  pay  too  little  respect  now-a-days,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration; if  they  wish  to  emulate  the  bodily  vigour,  or 
fine  manly  character  of  their  forefathers;  a  charac- 
ter which  will  never  be  obtained  by  travelling  over 
France  or  Italy,  and  by  an  indulgence  in  the  ener- 
vatins  luxuries  of  those  lovely  and  attractive,  but 
more  pi-ostr  .ting  regions.  Gay's  monkey,  who  had 
seen  the  world,  is  but  too  faitr.'"ul  a  portrait  of  many 
of  our  young  sprigs  of  fashion,  who  go  to  Venice  aad 
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the  Brep.t — str.y  tlirce  wetks  at  Rome — stare  about 
them — and  come  home  content! 

Thus  tlie  dull  lad,  too  tall  for  school, 

With  travel  finishes — a  fool. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

Daniel  An^ill,  called  the  Norfolk  pedestrian, 
started  at  'J  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ^o  "•  miles  in 
1-2  successive  hours,  on  a  piece  of  ;;ravel  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Horse  and  Gate  towards  Horseway, 
half  a  measured  mile  and  turns.  The  morning  be- 
ing remarkably  fine,  and  the  road  excellent,  he  start 
ed  in  hi^h  spirits  and  full  of  confidence.  He  ran 
the  first  seven  miles  in  57  minutes,  14  miles  in  1 
hour  and  54  minutes,  21  miles  in  2  hours  and  55 
minutes,  27  miles  in  3  hours  and  50  minutes,  50 
miles  in  7  hours  and  40  minutes,  including  stop- 
pages, and  finally  completed  the  almost  unprece- 
dented task  of  72  miles  in  II  hours  and  55  minutes, 
having  5  minutes  to  spare.  The  concourse  of  peo- 
ple as.«embled  upon  the  occasion,  to  witness  this 
great  performance,  from  the  neighhourins,  towns  and 
villages,  was  immense,  but  little  blunt  was  sported. 
After  he  had  completed  half  the  distance,  5  and  6 
to  4  ^vcre  offered  on  time  against  him,  but  no  takers. 


TROTTING  MATCH. 

This  match  with  Traveller,  decidedly  the  fastest 
trotter  of  the  day,  in  and  out  of  harness,  took  place 
in  Ashley-park,  near  Hugdcn,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Staples,  on  Saturdaj',  January  29,  for  one  thousand 
sovereigns,  [J.4414.]  It  was  to  perform  thirty-six 
miles  in  three  hours,  and  a  carriage  of  the  light- 
est description  was  made  for  this  match.  The  driver 
was  George  Skeen,  a  jockey  of  thirteen  stone,  and 
betting  was  3  to  4  on  the  horse,  which  had  before 
done  twenty-eight  miles  in  two  hours,  on  the  Satur- 
day after  the  late  Chelmsford  races.  The  ground 
over  which  the  horse  trotted  this  time  was  a  prepar- 
ed circle  of  four  miles,  and  we  subjoin  the  time  each 
four  miles  was  performed  in,  to  show  the  steady 
pacing  of  the  horse.  Min.  See, 

First  four  miles 19     40 

Second  do 19     41 

Third  do 19     39 

Fourth  do ;     ...    19     42 

Fifth  do 19     40 

Sixth  do 19     50 

Seventh  do 22     10 

Eighth  do 19     40 

Ninth  do 19     41 


Total— 2/i.  69ni.  43s. 
The  bit  was  drawn  once  only  in  the  twenty-fifth 
mile,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  not  more 
than  three  seconds  difTerence  in  any  of  the  four  miles, 
except  in  two  instances,  in  one  of  which  the  bit  was 
drawn,  and  in  the  other  there  was  a  break. 


^mm  ^^^m^Mi 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  11,  1825. 


Extract  nf  a  letter  from  Havre,  Oct.  I,  1825. 
"Our  sales  of  Cotton  since  the  15th,  comprise 
5187  bales  of  American,  viz :  1968  Uplands  at  234 
to  301  sous;  1309  Alabamas,  &.c.  27  to  30i;  1865 
Louisianas  30  to  37;  and  45  Sea-islands.  We  re- 
mark no  material  decline  in  prices,  but  holders  ap- 
Eear  decidedly  more  anxious  to  ettect  sales,  since  it 
as  been  ascertained  that  about  3000  bales  are  on 
the  way  from  Liverpool.  This  will  have  the  worst 
cflfect.  Although  our  stock  is  niucli  reduced,  our 
prices  are  now  sufficiently  above  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours to  admit  of  their  sending  us  suppHes. 

"Ashes  and  Rice  are  nominally  the  same  as  per 
last    Coffee  declioing— St.  Domingo  U  held  at  I44j 


but  no  buyers  to  be  found  over  14  sous.  Oilier  ar- 
ticles without  any  change.  At  Bourdeaux,  Sept 
24,  Brandy,  4th  proof,  vvas  at  245  I'.  ' 

sCJ^The  Trustees  of  the  Maryknd  Agricultural 
Society  will  meet  noi,  at  Lexington,  as  stated  in 
the  l;ist  Farmer,  but  at  Bloomsbiiry ,  the  residence 
of  H.  V.  Somerville,  Esq.;  and  on  Suturilay  next, 
the  12th  inst.  at  ten  o'clock  A.  „V.  Mr.  Somerville 
particularly  desires  that  the  meeting  be  punctual, 
and  at  an  early  hour. 


raxcEs  cuaKEWT. 


iCPThe  premium  offered  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  for 
the  best  conducted  farm,  »vas  awarded  to  H.  S.  Tur- 
ner, Esq.  ol  Jefferson  county.  Rich  land  is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  talents  and  discernment  only,  can 
make  the  most  of  it.  They  tell  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  other  affairs. 


ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR. 

The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  for  1826,  which  will  short- 
ly be  published -by  Messrs.  Carey  &  Lea,  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  volume,  in  its  typographical  dress,  and  in 
the  engravings  with  which  it  abounds.  It  contains 
twenty-four  original  tales  or  pieces,  poetical  and 
prose,  productions  of  "our  own  citizens,"  of  such 
authors  as  Paulding,  Barker,  Sedgwick,  Bryant  and 
Wain.  It  is  intended  as  a  "Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Offering,"  and  will  afford  an  agreeable  lite- 
rary treat  to  all  who  may  read  it  The  spirit  and 
taste  which  dedicated  the  enterprize,  the  elegance 
of  its  execution,  and  the  patriotic  feeling  which 
sought  and  obtained  contributions  exclusively  from 
native  authors,  entitle  the  intelligent  and  respecta- 
ble publishers  to  the  most  hberal  and  ample  patro- 
nage, which  we  are  sure  they  will  realize. 


sCp'We  are  requested  to  state,  that  Mr.  Powel's 
"famous  stock,"  is  not  entitled  to  distinction,  through 
Mr.  Isaac  Clement's  cattle,  advertised  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer.  The  full  blooded  Holstein  bull, 
was  bred  at  the  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  from  Mr. 
Sim's  Pennsylvania  stock,  it  is  believed. 

ic3==We  understand  that  Mr.  Powel  could  have 
had  $700  for  one  of  his  Bulls  exhibited  at  the  late 
Pennsylvania  Cattle  Show.  Bishop,  a  bull  which  he 
sold  last  spring,  at  less  than  he  had  cost  him,  is 
stated  to  have  had  nearly  100  cows  at  5  dollars  each. 


Marketing. — Butter,  per  lb.  25  cts. — Chickens, 
perdoz.  §1.37^  to  1.50— Geese,  37*  to  50— Tuikies 
62i  to  $1 — Ducks,  per  pair,  50  cts. — Eggs,  doz.  18} 
cts. — Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  Sets. — Veal,  10  cts. 
Lamb,  5  to  6  cts. — Pork,  clb.  $5 — Irish  Potatoes,  per 
bush.  75  cts.  to  §1 — Sweet  Potatoes,  75  cts. — Tur 
nips,  50  cts. 


Wheat. — Our  quotations  are  for  Eastern  Shore 
grain — Wagon,  or  Western  wheat,  will  command 
5  cents  per  bushel  more  than  our  present  prices. 

Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week — 131  hhds. 
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per 

from 

from 

to 
9  00 

to 

BI^^EK,  Baltimore  Prime, 

bbl. 

S  00 

BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

lb. 

1 

10 

11 

Bt;ES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

— 

32 

34 

COFFEE,  W.l.  Green,  . 

— 

181 

20 

22 

2S 

do.   Common, 

— 

161 

in 

18 

20 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

— 

20 

23 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 



16 

COTTON  YARN,No.  10, 

— 

40 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

— 

each  number  to  No.  1 S 



CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

— 

12 

124 

14 

16 

Dipt 

— 

10 

8 

11 

10 

le 

12 

CHEESE, 

15 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 

33 

34 

31 

FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

bbl. 

2  15 

3  25 

3  50 

Shad,  trimmed, 



6 

FLAXSEED,  Rough,.   . 

bush 

1 

1    12 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

bbl. 

5  00 

5  50 

6  00 

6  15 

Extra do. 



5  25 

Fine 

4  50 

4  62 

Susquehanna, supcrfi. 

— 

4  50 

i   15 

none 

FLAX, 

lb. 

9 

11 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

251b 

6  00 

5  50 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

bush 

53 

51 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 



1  05 

1    16 

do.  Laivler, 



85 

95 

do.      Red, 



85 

90 

Buckwheat 



55 

15 

Rve 

55 

60 

Barley, 



80 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 



5  00 

B  00 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

^ 

1 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 



I    75 

2  00 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 



1   60 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 



2  25 

2  50 

Oats, 



32 

35 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 



1  00 

1  50 

Beans,  White,  .... 



1   311 

1  50 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

ton 

200 

HOPS 

lb. 

28 

30 

HOGS'  LARD, 

10 

11 

12 

LEATHER,  Seal,   best. 

— 

27 

28 

MOLASSES,  W.  India, 

gal. 

31 

40 

S» 

MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

hhl. 

3  00 

3  25 

3  15 

NAILS,  6«2nd 

lb. 

1 

S 

9 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

hhl. 

1   811 

Pitch, 



2  25 

T-urpentine,  Soft,    .  . 



2 

2   12 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

gal. 

30 

Linseed,   

80 

S3 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

bbl 

14  50 

15  50 

do          Prime,  .  .  . 



10  50 

11  00 

12  00 

PLASTER,  cargo  price. 

ton. 

5 

5  37J 

RICE,  fresh, 

c.lh. 

3  00 

3  50 

6 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

lb. 

12 

14 

18 

do.           Brown,   . 

— 

1 

8 

9 

10 

WHISKEY,  1  St  proof,   . 

jral. 

£8J 

29 

38 

50 

PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 

80 

1  00 

1   25 

APPt  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 



34 

50 

SUGARS,  Havana  White, 

c.Ib. 

13  50 

15  00 

16  00 

do.        Brown,  .  . 



If  00 

Louisiana, 



10  00 

11  00 

11  50 

12  50 

Leaf, 

lb. 

19 
16 

22 
18 

20 
19 

22 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 



80 

85 

1  00 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 



1 

10 

Pepper 

— 

18 

181 

2S 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

bush 

42 

45 

Ground  Alum,  .  . 

— 

52 

Hi 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

cwt. 

9  50 

12  60 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

gal. 

2  50 

3  00 

3  60 

4 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

1   20 

1   26 

Lisbon, 



1  20 

1  25 

1  50 

1   li 

Claret, 

doz. 

4 

S 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 

gal. 

1    60 

2  00 

2  50 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

lb. 

35 

40 

1 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

28 

30 

I  Inn 

ashed 
free  of 

Common,  Country,    . 

— 

25 

lag 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 

— 

33 

35 

Printed  every  Friday,  at  $5  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  John  D.  Tot,  corner  of  St. 
Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  every  description  of 
Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  HOi'S 
[The  culture  of  hops  for  sale,  is,  wo  believe- 
contiiR'd  to  a  small  porlioii  of  the  Union,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  for  raisin!;,  curing,  and 
brin'^iug  llicni  to  market,  very  limited — yet  tbi« 
cannot  be  from  any  want  of  soil  adapted  to  their 
growtli  in  almost  all  the  states.  The  places  where 
they  have  appeared  to  us  to  flourish,  with  mosl 
luxuriance  and  vi;;ur,  are  in  the  deep  valleys  be- 
tween our  hi;|;h  niouTitain  ridges.  We  should  suppose 
that  at  the  present  price  of  SO  cents  per  pound,  thty 
would  well  re|)ay  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. . 
In  previous  volumes,  we  have  given  what  were  I 
esteemed  valuable  directions,  as  they  were  derived 
from  (he  best  domestic  sources,  and  we  now  pre- 
sent a  treatise  on  the  subject,  translated  from  one 
of  the  excellent  French  journals  received  in  ex- 
cban;re  for  the  American  Farmer.] 

(From  lite  Bulletin  des  Sciences — Translated  for  llie,JiMri-\ 
can  Fanner.) 

On  the  Culture  of  Hops,  bv  M.  Fodere. 

A  remark  of  the  author  of  this  memoir  informs 
us,  that  it  has  been  made  as  much  from  his  own  re- 
searches, as  from  the  work  of  a  German  author. 
Counsellor  Ackerman,  of  Carlsruhe,  from  notes 
furnished  him  by  Professor  Ne>tler,  and  those  who 
have  cultivated  it.  This  memoir  iiaving  appeared 
to  form  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the 
hop,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty,  for  the  benefit of| 
such  of  our  readers  as  attend  to  the  cultivation  tof 
tliis  jilant,  to  follow  the  author  in  his  devclopmenb  j 
on  this  subject.  *  ; 

M.  Fodere,  in  (he  first  place,  observes,  that  tie  I 
use  of  beer,  or  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fenneiw-^ 
ing  principle  in  grainj  is  almost  as  uncient  as  t!).% 
of  -  '  rtion  whii;h  he  i  r 

■<■■'  -:-.  -i'H: 
ba.i  •>,  alia  Ironi  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hero  | 
dotus.  as  regards  the  peojile  of  the  south  and  cast  , 
He  ascribes  the  invention  of  this  drird»  to  the  Ten 
tonic  and  Scandinavian  nations;  but  it  is  probable. 
Le  adds,  that  beer  was  then   ma<ie  without  ho;  <  ; 
We  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  time  when   Ir's 
Te>;elable  >vas  fir.st  made  use  of   However,the  ho"  is 
mu  b  esteemed  in  (hose  countrieswherebeer  is  !i-ed; 
and  on  tliis  account  it  forms  an  important  bran;h  ol 
the  prosperity  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Rline. 

The  beer  of  Strasburg  is  held  in  great  re[)ute. 
The  bops  which  are  used  there,  are  brougi*  mostly 
from  Germany;  tiiou^i.  however,  they  a*  Ffeneli 
hops,  which  are  bouglil  in  France  and  soldTagain 
to  the  brewers  of  8trasbiirg,  wlio,  frore  a  prejudice 
which  is  but  too  common,  reject  a»  French,  Ibej 
same  which  they  at"tcrwards  buy  a>  German  hops.j 

To  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  thirigs  so  contrary  to 
the  (rue  in(eres(s  of  Alsace,  the  >uthor  has  tliougbt 
th..t  the  diffusion  of  the  ideas  m  the  culture  of  (his 
plant  woidd  be  very  useful.  The  Agricidtural  So- 
ciety ol  the  grand  duchy  't  Radcn  is  encouraging 
this  branch  of  industry  and  has  published  there 
suit  of  its  fir.st  experi>'icnts. 

JJohfrnua  an<l  Sr^l^a.  in  Franconia.  are  celebra- 
ted for  [iroduciny  the  best  hops;  and  (his  is  attribu- 
ted I  rincipallv  to  the  great  care  they  bestow  on 
them.  IVIosI  lands  are  ada|)ted  to  the  eultm-e  of 
this  planf.  when  well  manured,  light  and  moveaiile 
to  the  Jeptb  of  .2  or  3  fec(,  and  neither  (oo  dry  nor 
too  iie(.  A  stiff  argilacpous  soil  does  not  suit  so 
well,  because  it  is  diiUcuIt  for  the  roots  (o  pcne(rate 
it;  a  very  light,  sandy  soil,  not  affording  sufficient 
nourishment,  suits  no  better.  Finally,  with  suitable 
care,  such  as  manuring  abundantly  sandy  soils; 
marling  and  liming  stiff  clayey  soils;  draining  moist 
grouiiiis,  and  watering  Ihe'dry,  &c.  8>,c.,  there  are 
hut  lew  kinds  of  soil  that  will  not  suit.  But  the 
exposition  is  an  im|)ortanl  consideration.  A  south- 
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e\n  exposure  is  most  favourable,  wliere  the  r-iys  of 
li.e  sun  may  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  (he  hops 
I'^fended  I'rom  (he  north  winds,  which  arc  very 
I'atal  (o  (hem  in  (he  spring,  when  (he  plan(s  begin  to 
.ilioot;  situations  near  rivers,  ponds,  &.c.  should  be 
avoi  led  on  account  of  the  humidity,  and  those  also 
near  great  roads  on  account  of  (be  dust.  There 
are  many  si(uati(ins  at  the  foot  of  (he  chain  of  hills 
called  Vosges,  which  would  bo  perfeedy  suitable  (o 
ilie  culture  of  (his  plant.  The  hop  is  cultivated  as 
I  lie  vine,  and  they  are  propaicated  b}-  roo(s  (he  same 
way  as  asparagus.  Huwever,  as  in  (his  plant  the 
st^xes  are  distinct,  and  the  male  flowers  have  no 
lv'.ii(,care  should  be  taken  in  making  a  hop  field,  to 
i.avc  only  a  sutiicient  quantity  for  bearing. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  but  one  kind  of  hop; 
but  by  cultivation  there  are  five  sorts,  among  which 
tl:ore  is  a  great  choiqe.  The  first  is  distinguished 
by  stalks  of  a  green  colour,  more  deep  than  cle.tr; 
the  cones  of  it  are  white.  This  is  regarded  as  the 
best;  it  ripens  early,  is  much  used  in  brewing  and 
is  in  great  demand  by  purchasers, 

The  cones  of  the  second  sort  are  while  as  the 
jireceding,  but  smaller;  it  ripens  eight  or  ten  days 
sooner  than  the  first,  but  produces  less 

The  third  sort,  called  garlic  hop,  has  stalks  of  a 
'rimson  colour;  its  cones  are  long,  four  sided,  and 
a  little  reddish  at  the  end  It  ripens  later  than  the 
lormer,  yields  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  which  contains 
less  seed,  but  more  flour;  it  does  not  form  bunches,  or 
clKslers — its  cones  are  supported  by  along  stalk.  It 
is  the  best  late  hop,  and  much  esteemed  by  brewers. 

The  fourth  has  stalks  of  clear  red,  and  begins  to 
bloom  about  the  21th  of  August;  it  3'ields  but  little 
fruit  and  ripens  very  late;  it  is  oiten  overtaken  by 
the  frost  and  completelj'  spoiled. 

The  fifth  has  stalks  of  very  deep  red;  the  leaves 
are  vigorous;  it  yields  but  little  Iruil,  seed  or  flour; 
it  is  considered  the  worst.  The.  late  and  early  hop 
'  botJi  be  cultivated  in  the  same  hop-field;  but 
.1  ,',.*'^  '.\'c.l  to  oepa.r,it.c  (hom,  l,}  ivuici;  oitui'iiy 
ii  the  season  he  favourable,  (here  will  be  two  crops; 
if  unfavourable,  }'ou  wdl  be  sure  of  one. 

A  hop  field  may  be  planted  either  in  spring  or 
au'umn.  If  planted  in  autumn,  it  will  give  a  small 
crop  the  first  year;  if  planted  in  the  spring,  it  will 
not  produce  till  the  second  year.  It  is,  however, 
best  (o  plant  it  in  the  spring. 

it  should  therefore  be  commenced  in  autumn  by 
dividing  the  ground,  forming  the  lines  lengthwise; 
stakes  should  be  placed  at  5  feet  distance  to  the  end 
of  the  line;  a  second  line  drawn  parallel  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ii  fee(;  and  (he  s(akes  laid  down  in  the 
manner  of  a  chess  hoard. 

At  each  sfake  make  a  hole  4  feet  square  and  3 
feet  deep;  throw  the  earth  from  the  surlace  on  one 
side,  and  that  from  the  bottom  on  (he  other  side; 
leave  it  out  all  winter.  In  the  month  of  February 
or  of  oarch,fill  the  holes  two-thirds  with  the  earth 
Irom  (he  surface,  (which  was  laid  aside,)  mixed 
I  u  i(h  manure  and  good  earth,  and  complete  it  a  foot 
!  above  the  surface  with  good  earth,  (unmixed  with 
I  manure,;  so  as  to  form  a  hill.  Tins  earth  sinks 
j  iiown  of  itself,  and  if  it  is  not  enough  so  at  the  time 
of  planting,  it  shonid  be  made  so.  'iVji's  nj)eration 
should  be  performed  in  April  during  tine  weather, 
!  ill  the  follo>ving  manner: 

i      Put  a  pole  in  the  middle  of  each  hill,  and  make 

trenches  with  the  hand  at  the  distunce  of  a  foot  and 

a  half  from  (he  pole,  forming  a  triangle — plant  at 

;  each  angle  one  root;  or,  if  they  are  not  strong,  two — 

I  (ilant   (hem    horizon(ally,   cover    them    witii    good 

earth;  press  it  a  littli;,  taking  care  not  to  injure  (he 

'  roo(s;  then  cover  them  again,  forming  a  hill  some 

inches  high,  in  the   middle  of  which  leave,  a  small 

hollow  or  hole,  that  the  rain  may  sink  to  the  roots. 

In  planting,  take  care  that  the  roots  do  not  (ouch 

tlie  manure,  (in   any   manner,)    which   would   rot 

them.     If  it  should  rain  immediately  after  they  arc 

planted,  they  will  soon  begin  to  .shoot,  if  it  docs 


not  rain,  they  should  be  watered  in  the  evening,  if 
there  is  no  fear  of  frost. 

'J'o  procure  plants,  uncover  (he  old  roots  in  (he 
spring;  choose  (he  s(ronges(  of  two  years  growth^ 
They  are  fit  to  plant  ou(  when  (hey  are  the  thick-' 
ness  of  a  finger,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  a  IKtIe 
fibrous,  if  they  are  firm  and  perfect,  and  if  each 
plant  has  four  or  five  shoots.  When  they  have 
grown  a  foot  aiul  a  half  or  two  feet  high,(ake  ,^way 
the  poles  which  are  in  (he  middle  and  replace  (hem 
by  others  of  ^  middling  size.  They  should  then  be 
worked,  and  (be  earth  put  round  (he  pole  in  form  of 
a  hill.  The  loivcr  leaves  of  (he  s(alk  should  first 
be  (aken  off,  and  (!ie  weeds  which  hai'e  gro\vn 
around  (hem  pulled  up.  As  the  vines  grow  long, 
three  of  the  most  vigorous  should  be  tied  as  slight- 
ly as  possible  to  t!ie  pole,  (aking  care  to  wind  them 
round  it  from  t'.e  left  (o  (he  right;  the  rest  should 
be  cut  as  near  to  the  root  as  can  be  done  without 
injuring  it,  leaving  however  two,  for  about  fifteen 
days,  in  case  ol'  accidents.  They  should  never  he 
tied  (00  early  in  the  morning,  because  having  gain- 
ed more  sap  duiing  the  night,  they  are  more  brittle 
in  (he  cool  of  the  morning  than  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Tying  tbeai  too  tight  will  prevent  their 
growth.  The  second  working,  or  hnciiig,  should  be 
done  (owards  (he  2'}(h  of  .June;  and  (he  (bird  about 
(he  end  of  July,  taking  care  always  to  bill  them, 
and  to  leave  at  the  top  a  hollow  to  receive  (he  rain. 
They  should  be  always  ^vorked  in  dry  weather. 

As  the  stalks  grow  higher,  they  should  be  care- 
fully tied  to  prevent  their  fallingdown.  V/hen  (hey 
are  young  and  low  the  Icaxes  should  not  be  taken 
off,  because  it  is  from  them  (hat  they  receive 
strength.  As  (hey  grow  a  little  higher,  then  the 
leaves  should  be  taken  off,  particularly  the  large 
ones,  IS  hich  weaken  the  plant  and  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  IM. 

It  is  somensDc  .accessary,  in  a  verv  dry  season, 
to  water  ti         '  ",vork  thein,  and  take  off 

the  icaVes,  e  li.e  f.-'Jit  ripen  eariit;!- 

and  increase  the  tjjantity.  'I'lie  hOj,  field  must  be 
hoed  with  great  care.  The  first  year  you  may  cul- 
tivaie  in  it  potatoes  or  any  other  vegetable,  but  a 
crop  of  any  thing  (he  second  year  would  be  very 
injurious.  In  order  (o  defend  (hem  from  (he  cold 
it  will  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  to 
put  around  each  plant  half  a  foot  of  manure,  to  dig 
it  in  well,  and  to  hill  it  again.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  renew  the  same  operations  every  year,  and  prune 
the  hop  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with 
the  grape  vine. 

The  poles  are  generally  made  of  birch  or  alder : 
they  should  be  cut  at  the  large  end  at  about  18 
inches  or  two  feet  high,  on  three  sides  tapering  (o  a 
point;  and  as  the  pules,  which  ought  to  be'lS  or 
20  feet  high,  form  the  principal  expense  in  making 
a  hop-field,  the  following  precautions  should  he 
used  to  preserve  them.  Rurn  them  at  (he  end  and 
rub  (hem  with  tar;  or  it  may  be  better  after  they 
are  blunted  and  very  dry,  to  put  them  in  lime  water 
and  leave  them  in  it  for  three  days,  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  dry;  rub  them  with  sulphuric  acid 
weakened  by  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  leave  ihcm  to  dry.  1'his  |irocess  hardens 
them,  shelters  them  from  rain  and  the  attacks  of 
vermin,  and  preven(s  (hem  (mm  dec;(ying.  They 
should  be  placed  perpendicularly,  and  to  make 
(hem  more  firm,  two  stakes  should  he  affixed  to 
each  pole  and  tied  together  with  a  strong  wire,  or 
packthread  well  tarred.  Notwithstanding  this,  a 
hop-field  is  sometimes  thrown  down  by  strong  winds; 
they  should  therefore  be  tied  tosetber  at  (he  (ops 
diagonally. with  like  strings;  a  precaution  which  will 
efleetually  protect  (he  poles  and  the  hop. 

The  hop  requires  immediate  nourishment;  there- 
fore the  manure  should  be  well  rotted — cow  manure 
is  best;  neither  that  of  horses  nor  hogs  is  fit  for  tuis 
culture,  because  the  straw  (hat  is  mixed  with  it 
is  never  suliiciently  rotted.    Even  (he  cow  manure 
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which  is  taken  from  the  stable  is  not  lit;  and  those 
who  intend  nialdne;  a  hop-ficld  in  the  spring,  ouj^ht 
in  autumn  to  put  the  manure  in  a  heap,  and  cover 
it  with  earth;  by  this  means  it  will  be  well  rotted 
and  reduced  almost  to  mould.  The  au'hor  says 
mould,  because  this  compost  seems  to  suit  the  hop 
much  better  than  manure,  which  contains^ small 
plants  and  insects,  ami  is,  as  it  were,  less  digesti- 
ble for  the  radicles  of  the  hop. 

The  author  has  thought  proper  to  add  in  his  me- 
moir, the  manner  of  making  a  kind  of  compost,  indi- 
cated by  a  German  author  in  a  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  hops.  Make  a  large  deep  hole  not  far  from  the 
dwelling-house,  into  u'faich  the  waters  from  the  stable 
and  kitchen  can  flow.  Collect  the  mud  from  ditches 
and  the  raspings  of  horn,  the  parings  of  cows'  feet, 
llie  low  grounds,  the  scrapings  of  streets,  rotten 
wood,  hair  of  tanned  skins,  ashes,  all  kinds  of  rags, 
saw-dust,  turf,  weeds,  and  in  general  all  sorts  of  offnl 
irora  animal  and  vegetable  suostances,  and  throw 
into  the  hole.  Independent  of  the  waters  above- 
mentioned,  water  the  whole  of  this  from  time  to 
time,  with  manure  hquor,  taking  care  to  stir  the  mix- 
ture, then  cover  it  again  with  planks  to  prevent  eva- 
poration. If,  when  you  want  to  use  it,  it  should 
be  too  wet,  add  as  much  good  earth  as  will  give  it  a 
body.  If  you  have  not  animal  substances,  which 
sometimes  happens  in  the  country,  put  in  the  hole  a 
bed  of  manure  three  feet  high,  and  on  that  a  bed  of 
turf  or  sod  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  successively  a 
bed  of  manure  and  turf  of  the  above  thickness,  to 
which  may  be  added  tan  bark  or  saw-dust,  being 
careful  to  spread  over  it  a  little  quicklime,  reduced 
to  ashes,  which  will  make  it  rot  (jnickcr.  Leave 
holes  on  the  surface  of  the  heap,  and  lVf;uently  pour 
manure  liquor  into  them.  By  these  tuo  methods 
yon  will  procure  good  mould;  the  iirst,  however,  is 
much  more  active. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  a  hop-field  recently 
planted,  in  a  rich  and  well  manured  sod,  .some  of 
the  strongest  plants  bearing  lU^  ',>."'.  year-— this  is 
called  the  virgin  hop.  Wlien  tli-^y  are  ripe,  the 
•talks  should  be  cut  ofl'2  or  3  feet  Ir.im  the  ground, 
and  the  poles  are  taken  away  with  the  plant  to  ga- 
ther them  from  the  cones.  It  is  seldom  that  a  hop- 
field  bears  well,  or  has  all  its  strength,  till  the  third 
year,  and  the  strength  of  the  fruit  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  plant  grows  old;  as  it  lasts  from  IC  to 
15  years  and  more,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  improves 
every  year. 

Hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  make  great 
havoc  in  a  hop-field;  it  should  therelbre  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge.  The  hop  is  subject  to  various 
diseases',  such  as  the  cancer,  (canker,)  the  mkllse, 
(honey-dew,)  without  speaking  here  of  the  many 
kinds  of  insects  which  destroy  the  leaves  and  roots  » 


The  remedy  for  the  first  (canker,)  which  consists  of 
a  nmshroom  formed  at  the  root,  causing  the  plant 
to  wither,  is  to  renew  the  plant.  The  second  evd 
(meillee,)  is  produced  by  the  development  of  a  re- 
sinous matter  which  draws  thousands  of  insects, 
which  blacken  the  leaves,  stalks,  poles,  and  even 


e.\pressly  for  that  purpose;  but  the  best  way  is  to 
dry  them  in  the  air.  I  learn,  says  the  author,  by  a 
notice  communicattd  by  Col.  Charpentier,  of  Ha- 
guenau,  that  he  has  tried  to  dry  them  in  madder 
kilns,  but  does  not  find  this  a  good  method,  because 
the  hops  turn  quickly  brown,  become  very  brittle 


the  i.round,  by  the  fall  of  their  exciements.  This  and  lose  easily  their  leaves  in  packing  them  away, 
disease  is  in  some  meastne  epidemical.  Yet  the!  When  they  are  dry,  they  must  be  put  in  bags  or 
plant  does  not  die,  and  has  not  always  the  same  casks;  but  before  you  proceed  to  this  operation,  you 
disease  the  next  year.  '      '^  ■" 

The  hop  harvest  comes  on  about  Au»ust  or  Sep 


tember,  according  as  you  have  cultivated  the  early 
or  late  kind.  You  may  ascertain  their  ripeness. 
1st.  By  the  cones  changing  their  colour  from  a 
greenish  to  a  brownish  yellow;  s!d.  When  they  have 
a  very  strong  odour;  3d.  When  they  are  very  clam 
my;  4th.  When  you  find  between  the  leaves  whi;'h 
form  the  cones,  a  farina  whiih  adheres  to  the  fin- 
gers; 5th.  When  the  seeds  are  hard  and  brown. 

This  cjoy),  or  harvest,  ouicht  to  be  gathered  in  a 
dry  season;  for  during  rain,  mist  or  dew,  they  mould 
easily;  for  this  reason  man}'  hands  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  vines  should  be  cut  two  or  three  feet 
i'rom  the  ground  with  a  sickle  well  sharpened,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  stir  the  root;  the  poles  should  then  be 
taken  away  with  the  hop,  and  laid  carefully  on  the 
ground:  the  stalksmust  be  cut  thelengtb  of  the  poles 


liauld  spread  them  a  little  in  damp  weather  to 
make  them  soft  or  tough,  so  that  they  may  be  lesi 
brittle  and  bear  packing  up  better.  These  bags  and 
casks  must  be  put  in  a  dry  and  airy  place,  wher« 
the  hops  may  be  kept  many  years. 

After  the  hops  are  gathered,  the  poles  must  be 
put  away  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  hop  roots  covered 
with  mould,  and  covered  again  with  earth.  In  the 
lollowing  spring  the  same  directions  should  be  fol- 
lowed which  I  have  given  above. 

The  duration  of  a  hop-field  is  not  well  ascertain- 
ed; but  the  author  has  been  informed  that  theie  are 
some  at  Haguenau  which  have  been  planted  twen- 
ty years,  and  still  produce  well.  It  is  not  (or  beer 
only  that  the  hop  is  u.-.eful;  (its  uses  extend  much 
luither,)  besides  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  me- 
dicine, and  the  young  shoots  for  cooking — the 
stalks,  after  the  fruit  has  been  taken  off.  may  be 
If  the  weather  is  fine,  they  may  be  gathered  [U^ed  with  great  advantage  to  tie  the  hop  itself,  to 
from  tlie  cones  immediately.  By  this  means  the! bind  bundles  of  wood,  brooms,  &.c.  After  steeping 
hops  are  not  so  much  shook,  and  retain  better  their  i them  in  water  24  hour.-;,  they  easily  sef)arate  in 
farina  and  seeds  For  this  purpose  you  should  have  I  many  parts,  and  are  used  in  Sweden  and  Lithuania 
wooden  frames  (tressels,)  to  put  the  poles  on;  under- j  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  ropes.  This  at  least 
neath  put  a  cloth  to  receive  the  cones  as  they  are  "e  read  of  in  the  JNlenioirs  of  the  Academy  of 
gathered.     You  should   not  take  down  more  than  .Stockholm,  for  the  year  1750;  where  we  learn,  also. 


3'ou  can  secure  in  the  day.  The  cloth  filled  with 
hops  must  be  taken  to  the  house,  and  put  on  the 
rluor  in  an  airy  situation.  If  the  weather  is  damp, 
the  stalks,  with  the  fruit  on  them,  should  be  taken 


that  the  stalks  of  the  hops  when  steeped,  make  as 
;rood  a  thread  as  the  nettle,  longer  than  hemp,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jemtieland  and  i^led^dpadia 
make  linen  and  ropes  ol  them.    They  take  stalks  of 


away  in  a  cart  and  put  in  a  suitable  |)lace;  but  theylthe  lensrth  of  a  yard,  and  even  a  yard  and  a  half, 
nuist  not  be  left  long  in  a  heap  for  fear  of  their.and  steep  them  all  winter.  This  operation  finished, 
being  overheated,  which   would  destroy  'bjj"«-..5i^>/i9is  prepared  for   carding    like   hemp  or  (lax.      We 


*Hop9  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  many  diseases, 
besides  the  influence  which  is  produced  from  a  variety 
of  insects,  and  particularly  t'le  aphis,  which  take  up 
their  abode  op  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  (irst  is 
called  the  soot,  a  black  bvssoi.la!  substance,  which  co- 
vers the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  more  espe- 
cially during  very  hot  weather.  This  black  substance 
has  been  found  by  muderu  botanists  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  alga.  Mr.  Persoon,  in  his  Mycologia  l.uro- 
pcea,  torn.  I,  p.  9,  designolcs  it  as  the  Fitmago  Vagans: 
he  defines  it  as  follows:  crustceformis,  nigra,  ex  mate- 
rie  subcoiupacta,  fibrillis^raris  intertcsta,  formata,  fo- 
liis  aSlata;  and  he  adds  "in  the  beginning  of  summer 
and  fall,  but  especially  in  very  hot  weather,  the  leaves 
of  the  linden,  maple,  elm,  poplar,  oak,  alder  and  willow 
trees  are  found  covered  ivith  a  black  substance,  as  if 
tbey  had  been  exposed  to  smoke'' — it  is  piblishcd  in 
the  "1th  fascie.  Stirp.  Cyp'ogamia  Vogeso — KhemanoB, 
No.  690.  under  the  nac.o  of /umn^o /i/Iio-mm."  In  the 
month  of  September  last,  the  leaves  of  all  the  linden 
trees  which  ornament  our  public  walks,  were  covered 
with  this  fvmago. 

The  second  dii^ease  ti  which  the  hop  is  subject,  is 
the  fri.^yplies  of  hops,  beluagin.;  to  the  mushroom  fami' 
ly,  and  which  it  so  wc  A  deacribcdby  M.  de  Caodolle,  in 


and  good  tasle  of  the  fruit  Gather  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  separate  those  which  are  not  en- 
tirely ripe,  and  be  careful  not  to  leave  among  them 
any  stalks  or  leaves;  these  give  the  beer  a  bad 
taste.  As  soon  as  you  gather  a  basketful,  spread 
them  as  thin  as  possible  on  a  floor,  dry  and  well 
swept;  stir  them  every  day  till  they  are  dry;  take 
care  not  to  shake  them  too  much.  Durmg  this 
operation,  the  windows  should  be  kept  open,  if  the 
weather  is  dry;  but  if  it  is  damp,  the  doors  and 
windows  should  be  shut  As  tlipy  dry.  they  should 
he  heaped  up  a  little,  and  finally  they  must  be  put 
in  large  heaps,  which  must  be  stirred  once  every  day 
with  the  handle  of  a  rake,  to  prevent  their  heating; 
they  should  then  be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth. 

The  hops  are  sulHcicntly  dry  when  the  ends  of 
the  cones  are  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  point,  that  they  may  be  immediately 
];rotectcd  from  the  sun  and  air,  which  injures  their 
quality;  for  the  hops  then  turn  brown  and  are  un- 
saleable.    The  English  dry  them  on  boards  made 


are  assured  that  the  linen  made  of  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  that  made  of  these  t\vo  plants,  except  that  it  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,as  there  has  not  yet  been  any  means 
JibCQvered  to  bleach  it. 


his  Flore  Francaise,  torn.  S,  p.  106.  This  mushroom 
substance  grows  on  the  under  part  of  the  hop  leaves,  in 
numerous  filaments,  irregular,  and  of  whitish  colour; 
the  parts  affected  by  them  show  a  spot  of  pale  red. 
This  mi'shroom,  as  well  as  its  destructive  effects  on  the 
hop,  did  not  escape  either  Liinaeus  or  Khrhardt — the 
former  calling  it  the  Muter  Erysiplie  liiimiU  ,  the  latter 
Mbigo  humuli. 

Latterly  a  German  author,  Dr.  Wallroht,  of  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  has  made  this  species  of  the  mushroom  the  suh 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

(Coiic/iirfrd  fiomp.  269, ^imrricon  Farmer.) 

BRlGHTOiN  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Ko.  n. 

THE<^ommittee  on  all  other  Stock  than  Bulls  and 
Fat  CaPl^e,  consisting  ol  Messrs.  J.  Well-s,  Luke 
Fiske,  anl  Thomas  Williams,  report,  that  they 
have  seen  Viih  pleasure  the  general  improvement 
of  the  stock  which  has  been  successively  of  late 
exhibited  at  t\^  Brighton  Cattle  Show.  This  has 
been  the  result  x,r  an  increasing  ardour  in  competi- 
tion, honourable  <o  those  who  act  under  its  influ- 
ence, and  most  ben»j"ici;d  to  the  community.  If  (as  . 
might  well  be  the  Ck^e,)  many  n.ore  of  "our  good  i| 
stock,  with  our  househhW  and  other  manufactures,"']^ 
were  exhibited,  an  incrfc.<sing  interest  might  be; 
given  to  this  holiday,  adding  still  more  to  its  iutlu--^ 
ence  and  utility.  Enough,  huvever,  has  been  al-  ' 
ready  shown,  to  convinee  those  who  look  to  these 
great  sources  of  our  national  prosperitj  .  that  thej 
will  r.ot  be  neglected  by  an  intelligenl  people. 

In  the  examination  of  stock,  the  cobmiittee  be- 
gan with  milch  cows,  and  after  a  carelul  aompari-j 
son,  were   induced   to  award  the  Jhst  pieniivm  ol 
$S0  to  George  H.  Hardy,  of  Waltham.     This  co 


jent  of  a  monograph,  wnich  is  inserted  irj  the  1st  vol.  of  jij  „„(  ,  xceed  the  middle  size,  was  of  native  stock, 
the  Memoirs  ol  the  .Society  of  Natural  History  at  Ber- ,  7  „g.„.s  oi,|_  y,,,)  (or  ^omc  months  after  calvin.,  suv 
hn,  1819;  he  calls  the  species  which  is  found  on  the  hop,  .^^^^j  ,„  ,^  ^f  ^-^^      p^^  ,,^.^^1     f„„r  mo„t' 

Mphrtmn„.-,,h.,m,cularis.     These  little  beinp.  by  theaid  .^^.^^aged    113  lbs    of  butter  a   week.     In  July' 

of  a  magnifyine  glass,  present  a  form  of  elegant  struc-f""-        "^"'''  -  "      .  a      ,     ilt 

ture        "      ■>     o  b        ti-  a  ijggj  ^iiij,   ^..|^,p   ^g  |^,g    q(   i^iiIj..    g|,p   j^m^.    ;,fi„r,|s   1'2 

(The  above  note  was  communicated  tQMr.  FerrusacJbs.  and  holds  out  over  i  quarts  of  nalk  to  nearly 
by  Mr.  Nestler.)  Itlie  time  of  calving. 
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The  Committer  awaril  the  sccmidpreininm  of  ff'20 
to  the  Rev.  John  UliiU,  of  Dedham.  This  cow  was 
of  native  stock  and  of  middle  size,  and  s;avc  12  Ihs 
of  butter  for  six  weeks  in  succession.  In  one  week 
12  lbs.  13  ounces  was  made  from  her  milk.  For 
three  months  she  averaged  101  lbs.  of  butter;  in 
the  best  of  the  season  over  18  quarts  of  milk. 
These  co\rs  were  so  alike  and  both  excellent,  that 
the  coniniittee  might  well  feel  at  a  loss.  The  for- 
mer was  preferred,  from  holding  out  her  milk  for  a 
rather  longer  period,  and  some  other  slight  causes. 

The  committee  award  the  third  premium  of  Ji15 
to  .Ncithaii  Pierce,  of  Salem.  This  cow  was  of  great 
product  in  milk,  and  had  given  by  statement  3528 
quarts  of  milk  in  a  year,  being  an  average  of  near- 
ly 10  quarts  a  day.  Her  milk  appeared  rich,  and 
well  suited  for  the  dairy,  certilicates  of  which  were 
fu^!li^hed  from  several  who  had  used  of  it.  But  it 
was  not  sufficiently  shown  how  far  she  was  of  value 
in  this  particular,  which  is  most  es?ential 

There  were  some  other  cows  of  great  product 
which  might  have  competed,  or  been  preferred 
even  to  those  to  whom  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded.  But  t!ie  representations  ofi'ered,  on  which 
a  judgment  was  to  be  formed,  were  too  general. 
They  were  sutficient,  however,  to  induce  your  com- 
mittee to  infer  that  they  probably  were  very  supe 
rior  animals.  There  were  several  otlier  milch  cows 
ofl'ered  lor  premium,  some  with  calves  in  high  or- 
der at  their  sides.  But  in  these  cases,  though  ad- 
ding to  the  interest  of  the  .show,  your  committee 
found  in  many  respects  a  want  of  those  circum- 
stances and  of  that  precision  which  would  be  re- 
quisite in  order  to  make  them  proper  subjects  of 
considenilion. 

The  cow  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster,  of 
Britthton,  called  Flora,  whs  a  very  fine  one,  giving 
nearly  .3  quarts  a  day  of  rich  milk.  The  pens  con- 
tained sever-il  other  fine  cows  for  exhibition  only. 

Of  the  heifers  in  milk,  your  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  (he  lirst  prr:miuiri  of  $15  shoiilA.be 
awarded  to  tlbeaezer  J^'iles,  of  Boston,  for  a  very 
fine  heifer  of  the  hornless  or  Galloway  breed,  the 
sire  Ccelebs.  This  animal  would  have  received,  »e 
are  authorized  to  say,  the  first  premium  !ast  year 
for  heifers,  but  she  was  by  mistake  inserted  f&rex 
bibition  only.  Her  excellence  now  is  better  csta 
bjished. 

The  second  premium  of  f  10  for  heifers  iv-  milk, 
the  committee  a^va^d  to  Josiah  Seaverns,  of  iiox!  u- 
ry,  for  his  heifer  from  a  native  cow.  He.'  sire  the 
imported  Aldcrney  buli.  given  to  the  society  by 
Joliu  Hubbard,  Esq.,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Parsons. 

Tiiese  heifers  were  of  strong  promise. 

The  pieroiuais  for  heifers  the  committee  award 
xt  follows : 

To  Benjamin  Harrinu;ton,  of  Princeton,  for  his 
heifer  18  months  old,  the  fir.^t  premium  of  ijli — 
the  da'm  native,  the  sir'  iJolderness. 

To  \V"m  H.  Pnntice,  of  boston,  for  his  twins 
about  18  months  oU.  from  a  line  native  cow, 
$10 — the  sire  Co^Ubs.  The  second  for  hia  red 
heifer,  ijlO.  The  third  for  his  red  roan  heifer, 
8  dollars. 

To  John  Prince,  fLsq  ,  for  his  heifer  from  Dento... 
about  18  month-,  old.  I'he  cow  native^tlit 
4th  premium  ^6. 

The  commi'lee.  before  they  pass  to  other  stock, 
may  be  iniiulufil  in  the  remark,  that  tn  those  wliu 
favour  the  improvement  of  our  oun  native  sto  k 
upon  A  well  governed  selection  from  them  only,  inr 
exhiiiition  this  day  of  milch  cows  must  have  been 
graiilying 

On  tue  other  hand,  the  heifers  in  milk  and  the 
•ther  youi:g  stock  adord  room  for  the  most  li-dciit 
anticipation  of  great  und  increasing;  i'oprovenieias 
from  the  imported  stocks  Much  is  doubtless  lo  bo 
effected  in  both  modes.  The  able  and  intrre^ling 
discussion  before  the  public  on  this  subject,  cannot 


but  awaken  and  excite  to  more  nmltiplied  courses 
of  experience,  and  thus  lead  us  to  more  satisfactory 
and  certain  results. 

As  to  Sheep,  your  committee  made  as  careful  an 
examination  of  the  merinoes,from  Saxony  and  else- 
where, as  was  in  their  power;  and  they  award. 

The  first  premium  for  a  merino  ram  of  the  Saxo- 
ny breed  to  Joseph  Barrett,  of  Concord,  §15. 

The  2d  premium  to  the  same  gentleman,  fur  his 
merino  ram,  $10. 

For  a  flock  of  merino  ewes,  the  1st  premium  to 
the  said  .Joseph  Barrett,  i!>20. 

The  2d  premium  for  do.  to  George  M.  Barrett, 
of  Concord,  §10. 

There  were  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  long 
woolled  sheep  by  Major  Jaques. 

M'-.  Shepherd,  of  Northampton,  also  exhibited  a 
beautiful  pair  of  twin  lambs,  male  and  female,  of 
the  improved  Leicestershire  breed.  As  these  were 
not  imported,  but  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
state,  and  there  bred^  your  committee  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  consider  them  as  not  entitled  to 
premiums. 

'  >f  Swine,  the  exhibition  was  of  a  very  improved 
character.  The  pens  were  crowded  with  them  A 
breed  of  hogs  with  small  bones  and  subject  to  little 
waste,  quiet  and  disposed  lo  fatten  and  yet  of  great 
weight,  were  found  to  have  taken  place  of  the  long, 
lank,  coarse,  greedy  and  insatiable  animal,  with 
which  our  country  has  been  infested. 

T.'ie  committee  award  for  the  best  boar,  to  Silas 
Dudley,  of  Sutton, 

The  1st  premium,  ....        ^12 

The  2d  do.  to  George  M.  Robbins,      .        .        8 

The  Sd  do.  to  John  Parkman,  of  Brighton,  5 
The  committee  award 


For  the  best  sovv  to  Capt.  John  Mackay,    .      12 

For  the  next  best  to  Sil.is  Dudley,  of  Sutton,      8 

To  Moses  bright,  of  \Vatertown,  the  3d  do.        5 

For  the  tiest  store  pigs  to  Capt.  John  Mackay, 
of  Weston,  the  1st  premium  of        .         .       10 

The  2d  to  Jonas  Cutter,  of  Weston,       .         .     5 

Of  the  stock  presented  for  exhibition,  the  com- 
mittee noticed  a  beautiful  cow  of  the  hon.  William 
Gray. 

There  were  several  heifers  of  Mr.  Parsons'  full 
and  part  blooded,  wiiich  were  deservedly  admired,  land   very  creditable  to 

Of  animals  not  strictly  within  the  authoniy  of  the    ' 
committee,  they  will  be  excused 


5.  Aaron  D.  Wilii.ifiis,Roxbury— pjongii  by  War- 
ren, of  Dedham— work  done  in  39  minutes. 

6.  Stedman  Williams,  Roxbury— plough  by  War- 
ren, of  Dedham — work  done  in  33  minutes. 

The  lots  were  exactly  one  eighth  of  an  acre;  the 
land  only  two  years  since  laid  down,  and  very  tliiu 
sward,  that  the  committee  aiiprehended  handsome 
work  could  not  be  effected.  They  are  gratified, 
however,  in  staling,  that  by  the  skill  of  the  plough- 
men and  drivers,  and  the  great  docility  of  the  cat- 
tle, the  work  was  extremely  well  performed. 

They  were  veiT  particular  in  directing  that  the 
cattle  should  not  be  hurried,  and  forty  minutes  were 
allowed  for  the  task.  They  have  been  unanimous 
lu  deciding  the  premiums,  and  hope  the  unsuccess- 
1 :1  competitors  >vill  not  be  deterred  from  tryinj- 
another  season. 

They  award  the  first  premium 

To  Sherman  Barrett,  of  Concord,    .     .     $15 

Himself  as  ploughman, 8 

Prescott  Ban ett,  driver,     ....         4 

—27 
2d.  To  Aaron  Davis  Williams,  ....     10 
Eben.  Lord,  ploughman,     ....         5 

David  How,  driver, 3 

—  1* 
3d.  To  Samuel  Sibley,  of  Sutton,      .     .         6 

Ditto,  as  ploughuian 5 

Benjamin  Woodbury,  driver,      .  2 

—11 

It  is  wished  by  the  committee  to  remark,  that  the 
first  premium  was  gained  by  a  cast  iron  plough- 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  saving  in  repairt 
for  a  length  of  time,  they  cannot  but  take  pleasure 
m  recommending  cast  iron  ploughs  to  their  agricul- 
tural brothers. 


(Signed  by) 


JOHN  PRINCE, 
NATHAN  ADAMS. 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  3d. 


Brighton,  Oci.  20,  1825. 

No.  IV. 
The  Committee  on  Inventions,  report,  that  th« 
entries  on  this  head  were  uncommonly  few. 

Tivo  yokes  were  offered  for  premium,  the  one  by 

Leonard  Dodge,  of  Sutton;  the   other    by  Mose» 

Bellows,  of  Slirewsbury;  both  of  fine  workmanship 

the  mechanics  who  made 


adding  to  the  show,  the  beautiful  mare  and  horse 
colt,  generously  i)reseated  to  the  society  by  Admiral 
Sir  Isaac  Cnf^n, 

A  blood  mare  with  a  mule  by  her  side,  was  exhi- 
bited by  S.  \V.  Pomeroy,  Esq. 

A  tine  mar.;  colt  was  also  exhibited  by  Major 
Talbot,  of  Dedham 


I  them;  but,  as  far  as  the  committee  could  perceive, 
for  noticing,  as  I  neither  possessed  qualities  so   different  from  other 


yokes  as  entitled  them  to  any  premiums  as  inven- 
tions, and  no  persons  were  in  atlendaiice  to  explain 
the  peculiar  advai.tages  resultini;  from  the  particu- 
lar diiiereiice  perceptible  between  these  and  com- 
mon yokes. 

A  plough  was  also  entered  for  premium  by  Mr. 
Stephen  R.  Phelps,  of  Marlborough.     This  plough 


Ihe  comuullte  were  gratified  to  perceive  a  gene-  [appears  to  be  a  patented  invention  originally  made 
ral  improvement  in  the  stock  offered  for  inspection  in  New  Jersey.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  plough 
at  thf  Brijiton  cattle  show;  and  they  think  the  iconsi.sts  in  making  the  nose  or  point  of  the  plough 
communi'y  have  much  to  expect  from  ellorts  so!  independent  of  the  share,  and  connectin'' it  wiiira 


well  guided. 

•    All  of  which  is  submitted. 

Per  order,  JOHN  WELLS,  Chairman. 

No.  III. 

The  Committee  on  the  Ploughing  Match  of  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  consisting  of  John  Prince,  Nathan 
Adam-,  of  Medfofd.and  Daniel  AdaMi>,  3d.  of  New- 
bury, n  port,  that  six  teams  only  appeared  to  con- 
lend,  (eleven  having  previously  retired,)  viz: 

No.  1.  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton— jilo'igh  made  by 
Warren,  of  Dedhiim — work  done  in  .SI  minutes. 

i.  Saiiiuel  Sibley,  of  Saiton — plough  by  Hall 
Sutton — work  done  in  35  min.  30  sec. 

3.  .Shei-man  i.'.rr'tt,  of  Concord — plough  of  cast 
iron  by  'i'ic.c — vvurlr  done  in  35  minutes. 

4.  Jp-^ph  wiuii..,  of  Roxbury — plough  by  War- 
ren, of  Dedham — work  done  in  35  minutes. 


bar  of  steel,  which  can  be  moved  forward  by  means 
of  screws,  a.-;  the  no^;e  or  point  wears,  and  being  in- 
verted, causes  the  action  of  the  plough  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  wearing,  and  hence  keep  itself 
in  working  order  better  than  the  ordinary  ploughs. 
From  this  circumst.ance,  this  plough  is  denomina- 
ted the  sdf  sharponi:  g  plough;  and  the  committee 
think  that  the  invention,  if  it  have  the  eff.j-t  '.ssert- 
ed,  and  which  from  its  construction  seems  likely  to 
be  the  cas.  .  must  be  an  improvement  of  that  im- 
portant inipli  ment  of  agriculture. 

Your  committee,  however,  bad  no  evidence  of  the 
instruments  having  been  used  and  approved  by 
practical  farmers;  and  therefore  do  not  deem  it 
within  their  authority  to  grant  a  premium. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Miriam,  of  Concord,  also  presented  for 
premium  a  hassock  cutter  and  plough  cutter. 

Both  of  th';m  your  comniitlee  cannot  uoulit  to  be 
useful  in   the   particular  soils  for  which  they  arc 
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constructed.  But  no  certificates  of  use  and  apiiro 
bation  by  liraclical  farmers  attended  citiur;  and 
besides,  neither  instrument  seemed  very  niatciially 
to  difiVr  from  a  species  of  instrument  not  uiicoin- 
mon  in  Kn;;land,  and  «iiich  have  been  used  in  this 
country.  At  least  the  diflerence  was  not  such  as  to 
entitle  either  of  them  to  a  premium  under  the  head 
of  inventions. 

Roliert  S.  Babcock,  of  Roxbury,  presented  for 
premium  several  hay  forks,  of  a  very  excellent  and 
improved  quality  aiid  form,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committeehiKhly  worthy  of  patrona^je  by  in- 
telligent agriculturists.  They  are  of  steel,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality;  the  tines  round,  and  in  tl.cir  shape 
and  bend,  and  balancing  on  their  handles  superior 
fo  any  bay  forks  your  committee  have  seen.  Tliey 
are  connected  with  their  handles  by  a  long  ferrule, 
and  inserted  into  them  with  great  strength  and  se- 
curity. 

One  great  advantage  they  possess  over  the  coni- 
mon  patented  steel  fork,  is,  that  they  are  more  easi- 
ly repaired,  if  broken;  whereas  the  former,  so  far 
as  we  have  had  experience,  or  been  informed,  when 
broken,  are  in  general  considered  as  lost 

John  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  who  has 
used  these  forks  for  two  or  three  years,  expressed 
his  entire  acquiescence  in  all  the  above  particulars, 
considering  one  of  them  worth  any  two  forks  of 
any  other  description  he  had  ever  owned. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  instrument, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  improvemenl,  your  com- 
luittee  award  a  premium  to  INlr.  Babcock  of  f  tO. 

Mr.  Pope's  threshing  machine,  which  on  a  former 
occasion  received  a  premium,  was  presented  lor  ex- 
hibition, accompanied  by  certificates  ol  its  success 
and  usefulness  which  were  both  gratilung  and  en- 
couraging. 

A  very  curious  machine  for  the  .purpose  of  mak- 
ing mortises  was  presented  for  exhibition,  by  , 

which  your  committee  can  have  no  question  will 
be  a  very  useful  instrument,  though  it  does  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  society  >  premiums. 

Messrs.  Halliday  &  Ewing,  of  Boston,  presented 
for  exhibition  blocks  for  printing  calicoes  of  an  ex- 
cellent workmanship;  and  executed  in  a  style  which 
cannot  fail  to  do  them  great  credit,  and  to  insure 
them  encouragement  in  those  important  nianufac 
tures  towaids  which  their  ingenuity  is  directed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  sulimitted  by 
Oct.  19,  18^5.  .lOSIAH  QUINCY. 

No.  V. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures,  consisting  of 
R.  Sullivan,  Samuel  Appleton,  George  Searle,  and 
John  W.  Boott — adjudge. 
For  broadcloth. 

To  Messrs.  Slater  &  Howard,  of  Dudley,  1st. 


For  diaper. 
To  Eliza  Warren,  of  New  Braintree,  the  2d. 


S5, 


premium 


no 


To    the    Walcott   Woollen    Manufacturing 
Company,  ^d.  premium         .         .         .  la 

For  cassiraere. 

To  Messrs.  Slater  &  Howard,  the  1st.  prem.  $12 
For  wooliin  cloth  and  household  manufacture. 
To  Nath;in  Barrett,  jr.  of  Concord,  the  1st. 
premium         ......       !?1-- 

To  Ephraim  Fuller,  of  Lancaster,  the  2d.  do.      S 
For  flannel. 

To  Mrs.  Noah  Strong,  of  Norwich,  the  2d. 
premium         .....•$' 

For  carpeting. 
To  Eliza  Warren,  of  New  Braintree,  the  1st. 
premium         ......       $1^ 

To  Sybil  Wilcox,  of  New  Braintree,  2d.  do.       7 
For  stair  carpeting, 

To  Cj.  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  the  1st.  pre- 
mium         Sio 

For  blankets. 

To  Betsey  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  the  1st 
preniium         ......         $6 

To  Airs.  John  Hunter,  of  do.  the  2d.  premium,      4 


premium         ...... 

For  linen  sheeting. 

To  the  Misses  Leonard,  of  Sturbridge,  the 
1st.  premium  ..... 

To  Sarah  Wilcox,  of  New  Braintree,  2d.  do. 
For  sewing  silk. 

To  Emily  Fitch,  of  Hopkinton,  the  1st.  prera. 
The  Committee  award  a  gratuity  to 

Mary  Simonds,  of  Dorchester,  for  a  bed  quilt, 
Lucy  H.  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  lor  a  counter- 
pane ....... 

Sarah  A.  Houghton,  of  Brighton,  for  a  patch 
quilt  .         .  ... 

Mrs.  Gleason,  of  New  Braintree,  for  large  co- 
verlets ...... 

Mary  B.  Temple,  of  West  Boylston,  for  a 
counterpane  ..... 

Mrs.  C.  Paige,  of  Newburyport,  for  a  coun- 
terpane .         .         .    ■     . 
Mrs.  Davis,  of  Boston,  for  a  rug 
Sylvia  Harding,  of  Boston;  Jane  Coburn,  of 
Dracut;  Susan  Tliayer,  of  Natick;  Mary 
Newell,  of  Watertown;  Eliza  \V  lUiams,  of 
Deertield;  and  Mrs.  S.  Boll,  of  Salem,  for 
hearth  rugs  of  good  quality,  each 
Hannah  Eaton,  ol  Deuhara,  for  a  man's  hat 
made  of  the  palm  leal,  more  durable  than 
the  common  straw  hat 
Jane  Riley,  ol  Boston,  for  fine  linen  thread, 
Elizabeth  Hapgood    for   straw   hats   of  rye 

straw,and  hat  Irom  spear  grass 
Nancy  Goodwin,  of  IViiddleboiough,  for   a 

grass  bonnet  and  netting  fringe 
W.  Davenport,  of  Concord,  for  various  and 

beautiful  samples  of  silk  butlons.         .         .      4 
Sally  Howe,  ol  Mailborough,  for  a  specimen 
of  bags  woven  without  seam  in  a  common 
loom         .......         2 

Abigail  Kilburn,  of  Lunenburgh,  for  a  very 
fine  straw  bonnet  ....  3 

Elizabeth   W.  Childs,  aged  12  years,  for  a 
lace  veil  ....••! 

Columbian  Manufacturing  Company  for  a 

specimen  of  straw  bonnets  of  fine  quality,       3 
Abigail  Sadler,  of  Hopkinton,  for  a  fine  straw- 
bonnet     ^  .        .        .        •      .  •        •         .3 
Beautiful  specimens  of  fine  needle  work  were  no- 
ticed by  the  Committee: — 
A  veil  and  cape  by  the  Misses  Rider,  of  Boston. 
Lace  veils  by  Abby  Harris,  of  Boston. 
Lace  veils  by  Maria  D.  Moore,  of  Newton. 
A  lace  veil  by  Lucy  Ann  Howe,  of  Hopkinton. 
Fancy  baskets  by  Catherine  Flagg  and  Mrs.  P.  E, 
Converse,  of  Woburn. 

An  imitation  India  dress  by  Miss  J.  G.  Smith,  of 
Boston. 

A  thread  lace  veil  by  Evelina  Penniman.of  Boston 
Specimen  of  knit  vvork,  by  Miss  M.  Starbuck,  of 
Nantucket. 
A  lace  veil  by  Miss  S.  S.  Baxter,  of  Boston. 
A  lace  veil  by  Sarah  B.  Steadnian,  of  Boston. 
A  specimen  of  \vork  by  Sarah  S.  Savage,  of  Lan 
caster. 

Lace  veils,  lace  and  fine  work,  by  Lucy  Cotting, 
Dorcas  C.  Fay,  Merian  S.  Hayden,  Maria  S.  Rogers, 
Merian  L.  Rogers,  Hester  Billings,  and  Hannah  M 
Johnson,  all  of  Boston. 

The  object  of  giving  gratuities  in  money  being  to 
encourage  manulactures  of  more  general  ulility,  as 
well  as  to  rev\ard  ingenuity  ai.d  household  iiidu,-try, 
the  Comrnitlie  fulfil  ti.eir  duty  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  ladies  who  have  embellished  the  exhibi 
liun  with  ornamental  woiks  of  taste. 

Three  pair  of  shoes  presented   by  Cushman  Bas 
sett,  of  Jioston,  were  of  first  rate  workmanship. 
I      A  beautiful  specimen  of  sewing  silk,  wilh  a  reel 
lof  raw  silk,  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Dor- 
1  Chester. 


$5 
*3 


.Mrs.  George  Ad..i..s,  of  Newbury,  presmted  a 
piece  of  worsted  [ihiid  made  Irom  the  wool  hf  the 
long  "ool  Neth(  riands- sheep,  given  to  ihe  society 
by  Thomas  h.  fcrkins,  Esq.  It  was  considered  a 
good  imitation  ol  Scotch  plaid,  and  a  new  uianufao- 
ture  in  this  cuuntr}'. 

'I'he  Exhibition  was  enriched  by  samples  of  fools- 
cap and  letter  paper  of  excellent  quality  presented 
by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Allen,  and  by  T.  G.  Kessenden, 
Esq.  from  the  mill  of  Holbrook  &,  Fessenden,  Brat- 
tlehoroush,  Vermont. 

Four  pieces  of  flannel  were  sent  by  the  Amesbury 
Flannel  Manufacturing  Company — white  and  co- 
loured. The  Committee  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  English 
flannels.  The  Committee  were  inlbrnied  that  a  dis- 
covery has  been  made  recently  at  this  factory,  by 
which  the  red  colour  from  niadaer  is  freed  from  the 
yellow  tinge  common  in  red  flannels. 

.^even  pieces  of  printed  silk  handkerchiefs  were 
handsome  specimens  of  printing,  and  the  colours 
brilliant  and  in  good  taste. 

A  piece  of  undressed  flannel  was  presented  bj 
Muses  Learned,  of  Palmer,  with  samples  of  the  n ool 
of  his  flock.  The  flannel  being  in  an  unfinished 
stile,  the  Committee  could  not  consider  it  an  object 
ol  premium.  The  thread  was  very  fine  and  the  fa- 
bric good.  Mr.  Learned  has  practised  clothing  his 
sheep  three  years; — a  cloth  of  cotton  or  coarse  can- 
vas is  put  on  immediately  after  shearing  and  kept 
on  until  the  next  shearing.  The  last  season  he  blank- 
eted, as  he  terms  it,  175  sheep.  He  believes  that 
the  aninial  thrives  better  for  this  protection,  and  that 
the  advantage  from  keeping  the  wool  in  a  cleaner 
stiile,  and  having  the  pile  soft  ai  d  good  to  the  ex- 
tremities, more  than  pays  the  expense  of  16  cents 
pel  head, — the  estimated  cost  of  clothing. 

Samples  of  writing  and  drawing  pencils  were  offer- 
ed by  Messrs.  Melvin  &  Blood  of  Concord,  accoin- 
p;uiied  by  certificates  stating  tliut  these  pencils  have 
the  rssential  qualities  of  a  good  article,  being  both 
tO'..]e;h  and  solt,  and  are  durable  when  cut  to  a  long; 
ami  slender  point. 

The  Pioxbury  Colour  and  Paint  Manufacturing 
Company,  presented  by  Joseph  R.  Newell,  their 
ag(nt,  several  samples  of  brilliant  colours,  of  their 
ma»ufacture.  Their  establishment  is  the  liist  of  the 
kind  within  the  state,  and  is  said  to  meet  with  the 
most  encouraging  success. 

RICHARD  SULLIVAN, 
SAIMUEL  AIPLETON, 
GEORGE  SEARLE, 
JOHN  W.  BOOTT. 


No.  VI. 

The  Committer  on  Agricultural  Experiments,  to 
whom  was  also  eonmiitted  tlie  inspection  of  sundry 
articles  of  manulactlire,  for  which  premiums  were 
offered,  Report,  that  «evcn  parcels  of  cheese,  of 
more  than  one  year  old,  ^nd  nineteen  ])arcels  of  new 
cheese,  were  otlercd  lor  the  Society  s  premiums; 
with  the  exception  of  one  fiarcel  of  old  and  one  par- 
cel of  new  cheese,  all  of  it  was  from  the  town  ol  New 
Braintree,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  new 
cheese  is  superior  in  flavour  and  richness,  lo  that 
offered  the  last  year.  Of  the  old  cheese,  that  from 
the  dairy  of  Mr.  Bt  njamin  C.  Perkins,  oi  B(cket, 
in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  was  considi  nd  by  your 
(inimittee  to  be  the  best;  and  tbej  awan]  to  hira 
tfe  premium  of  ten  dollurs  Your  Committee  could 
twit,  on  ihorouirh  exaniinalion,  find  any  parcel  ol  old 
cheese  »\  Inch  in  their  Judgment  was  sufliciently  good 
to  be  entitled  to  the  second  pren.ium;  they  ure  aware 
that  ;ireiit  care  and  allention  is  nquiied  topitscrve 

Icreesef.r  anv  consideiablfe  length  of  time  uninjured 
in  its  flavour;  and  they  are  not  unnnndful  tiiat  the 
past  season,  from  the  extreme  heat  oi   the  iveather, 

(has  bci  II  unfavourabit  to  the  preservation  ((cheese; 
still  they  aie  of  the  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the 
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farmer  \\iiuU\  bt  t;ii';uly  suh.sorvcil  I),  haii^ii.'  •■  I'-'"o 
per  deposilc  for  his  :  luisi',  in«liich   the  toiiij>er;i- 
turc   of  the  air  sliuuld   vary  as   little  as  possible 
thMu;;h  l\w  ye:ir. 

Eleven  parcels  of  butter  were  entered  for  premi- 
um, none  of  it  such  as  your  Coivimittce  deemed  to 
be  of  the  very  first  qii;iH(y;  some  of  it  being  too 
hiKliIy  cl)ar«;ed  with  salt;  and  from  several  of  the 
parcils  the  buttermilk  was  not  sufficiently  express- 
ed; that  from  the  dairy  o(  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen, 
of  South  Boston,  was  considered  to  be  the  best;  aad 
your  Conmiittee  recommend  that  the  premium  ol 
fifteen  dollars  be  paid  to  him;  the  premium  of  ten 
dollars,  to  Mr.  Michael  Crosby,  of  Bedford,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  next  best;  the  premium 
of  seven  dollars,  to  Mr.  Luther  Chamberlain,  of 
Westboroui;li,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  lor  the 
next  bi  st;  and  the  premium  of  live  dollars,  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Dean,  of  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Bristol, 
for  the  next  best. 

Ten  samples  of  currant  wine  were  entered  for 
premium,  must  of  it  superior  to  any  offered  last  sea- 
son; and  with  two  or  three  years'  additional  age, 
would  f;dl  little  short  of  the  best  liu;ht  wines  of  Eu- 
rope; tlie  red  wine  made  by  Jolin  Prince,  Esq.  of 
Roxbury,  was  considered  to  be  ihe  best;  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  |)remium  often  dollars;  Ihe  white  wine 
made  by  Mr  Kenrick,  of  Newton,  the  next  best; 
and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  live  dollars. 

Four  barrels  of  cider  were  entered  for  prtiiiium; 
none  of  which  was  deemed  to  be  of  the  first  quality; 
that  made  by  ColontI  Daniel  Leland,  of  Sherburne, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  adjudged  to  be  the 
best;  and  is  entitled  to  the  society's  second  premium, 
being  ten  dollars.  Your  Committee  cannot  refrain 
from  ofiering  it  as  their  opinion  that  little  or  no  im- 
prnvement  has  for  several  years  past  taken  place  in 
the  making  of  cider;  a  liquor  the  use  of  which  would 
be  much  increased,  was  more  attention  observed  in 
Manufacturing  it;  in  such  case  it  would  without  doubt 
be,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  substituted  lor  ar- 
dent spirits;  the  treat  consumption  of  which  in  tht.'< 
country,  is  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated — sufficient 
attention  is  seldom  paid  to  cleansing  the  casks  hito 
which  the  cider  is  to  be  put. 

Several  hives  of  honey  w'ere  entered  for  premium; 
that  offered  by  Mr.  Ebemzer  Fitch,  of  Sterling,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  was  not  considered  to  be 
of  the  very  first  quality;  but  having  proved  fo  the 
satisfaction  of  your  Committee,  that  he  had  taken 
uji  Ihe  present  season  on  his  own  farm,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds  of  honey,  they  recommend  that 
the  premium  of  ten  dollars  be  paid  to  him.  JMr. 
Ebenezer  Withinsjton.  of  Dorchester,  took  up  the 
present  season,  on  his  farm,  seventy  pounds  of  honey 
of  good  quality,  "made  by  one  hive  of  bees  in  forty- 
one  days."  Mr.  Samuel  Brigham.  of  Southborough, 
exhibited  a  glass  hive  excellently  well  constructed, 
and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  honey  in  the  conjh, 
the  bees  beinff  still  alive;  these  industrious  manu 
faeturers  will  keep  possession  of  the  premises  until 
the  spring  when  they  w  ill  resume  their  labours.  Mr. 
Brighara  took  up  on  his  farm,  the  present  season, 
one  hundred  and  ei^chty  pomids  of  honey. 

l''our  cases,  containing  canisters  of  mustard,  ma- 
nufictured  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  P.  Wehher, 
of  Beverley,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  packed  in  a 
very  neat  manner  for  transportation;  on  trial  it  was 
found  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  not  inferior  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee  to  the  best  imported 
Durham  mustard.  THOS.  L.  VVINTHOP, 

JOHN  T.VPP.VN, 
VV.M.   PRESCOTT, 
BENJAMIN  GUILD. 

The  further  claims  for  premiums  on  agricultural 
experiments  will  not  be  decided  upon  until  the  Trus- 
ters' Meeting,  in  December  next,  affording  time  lor 
the  competitors  to  exlii'.it  thi-  evideine  re(|uircd — 
soon  and  hereafter  the  Committee  will  make  an  ad- 
ditional report. 


No.  VII.  jev  tlie  rolloii  lulu  Me  Late.     The  power  of  this  ma- 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  to  test  ^'''"<'  '*  «"<=]>•  '''-''^  ('om  4.00  to  500  pounds  of  cot- 

thc  nierits  of  the  Working  Cattle,  and  award  the  "  '  ' ' 

different  premicmis,  have  attended  the  duty  assign- 


ed them,  and  Report  as  follows,  viz: — Fourteen  joke 
of  cattle  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  had  been  re 
tiularjy  entered.     Several  persons  who  had  entered 
their  cattle  were  prevented  attending  in  consequence 
of  sickness  in  their  families.     One  yoke  was  reject- 
ed, having  received  one  of  the  premiums  last  year; 
tlie  cattle  at  that  time  were  three  years  old.     Trial 
was  made  on  the  ground  used  several  3'ears  past  for 
that  purpose.     The  wagons  with  their  contents  of 
stones,  weighed  five  thousand  pounds,  the  weight 
(li;\vn  by  each  yoke  of  cattle.     Vour  Committee, 
;lt(  r  a  careful  trial,  and,  as  they  hope,  discriminat- 
ing correctly,  award  the  following  premiums,  viz: — 
To  John  Scammel,  of  Bellingham,  the  1st 
preniium         ...... 

To  Perley  Tapley,  of  Sutton,  the  2d.  do. 
Benj.  Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  the  3d.  do. 
Royal  Marble,  of  Sutton,  the  4lh  do. 
Sanmel  Siblej',  of  Sutton,  the  .5th.  do. 
Vour  Committee  considered  the  catlle  as  superior 
to  any  exhibited  at  any  former  Cattle  Show  in  this 
pkce;  but  in  training,  particularly  in  backing  with 
a  load,  they  were  sorry  to  observe  a  great  deficiency 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

GORHAM  PARSONS, 
SAMUEL  G.  DERBY, 
ELIJAH  PERRY. 
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PATENT  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  invented  a 
new  ami  useful  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  Packing 
totloii  into  square  bales,  by  the  power  of  a  lever,  act- 
ing on  a  fulcrum,  which  drives  the  follower  tluU  press 


fon  can  be  pressed  into  5  yards  of  42  inch  baggin"-, 
with  considerable  ea.se,  and  in  a  very  short  time! 
The  superior  advantages  of  this  machine  are 
clearly  manifest,  that  in  addition  to  the  small  quan- 
tity of  bagging  required,  (vhirh  certainly  is  an 
object.)  U\o  hands  can  with  great  ease  pack  from 
eight  to  twelve  bales  in  one  day,  if  the  cotton  is 
convenient,  by  having  some  assi"stance  in  sewing, 
vvhieh  is  by  far  the  most  tedious  part.  The  simpli- 
city of  tins  machine,  and  its  superior  power,  are 
greatly  admired  by  mechanical  artists,  and  in  fact 
all  who  have  seen  it.  By  a  meehanical  demonstra- 
tion it  is  proven,  that  the  power  of  the  lever  and  its 
concomitants,  arc  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any,  even 
to  the  wedge,  if  properly  applied. 

From  the  high  and  frequent  encomiums  passed  on 
the  invention,  the  subscriber  is  induced  to  offer  it 
to  the  public  as  something  worthy  of  their  imme- 
diate notice.  Any  person  that  may  want,  can  ap- 
ply to  the  subscriber.  The  probable  cost  will  be 
p.fifty  dollars,  when  all  the  materials  are  found,  and 
eighty,  if  not  found.  Patent  letters  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  making 
or  using  the  same  without  legal  right.  All  infiinge- 
ments  will  meet  with  the  rigor  of  the  law,  made  and 
provided  in  such  cases.  Any  mechanic  th;it  may 
wish  to  be  benefited  by  the  invention,  may,  by  pay- 
ing a  very  moderate  sum,  secure  individual  coun- 
ty or  state  rights.  The  same  is  offered  to  farmers 
and  all  others. 

The  size  of  the  machine  is  sixteen  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  can  be  used  in  a  house  of  six- 
teen feet  pitch,  or  brought  so  near  the  outside  that 
the  cotton  can  be  conveyed  by  a  tube  from  the  gin 
to  the  press. 

LEWIS  LAYSSARD. 
Halifax,  JV.  C,  Sept.  28,  1825. 


Layssakd's  Patent  Cottck  ?«ess. 


A.  The  lever. 

B.  The  fulcrum. 

C.  The  -ap  sill. 

D.  The  follower. 

E  E.  Tlie  two  cheeks  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

F.  The  floor  of  the  machine. 

G.  The  windlass,  to  wind  up  the 
cord  that  raises  the  fulcrum. 

H,  The  windlass,  which  carries 


description. 

down  the  rear  end  of  the  lever 

bv  the  rope  K. 
I.  The  large  handspike  that  turns 

the  windlass  H. 
K.  The  rope   that   brings   down 

the  rear  end  of  the  lever  by  the 

windlass  II. 
L.  The    small    handspike,    that 

turns  the  windlass  G. 


M.  Tlie  rope  that  raises  the  ful" 
crum. 

N.  The  pin  that  keeps  the  ful- 
crum up  while  putting  cotton 
info  the  press. 

O.  The  iron  bars  ivhich  resist  the 
fore  end  of  the  lever. 

P.  The  pin  to  lengthen  or  shorten 
the  bars. 
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FF.RDLNG  HOGS  WITH  COTTON  SEED. 
Mr.  EuiTOK.  South  Ca,-oliiia,  Oct-  20,  lS2a. 

In  one  of  your  late  numbers,  a  writer  from  this 
state,  wishes  some  information  relative  to  the  de- 
struction of  hog-s  from  eating  cotton  seed.  He  must 
pardon  my  great  surprise  that  so  valuable  a  manure 
should  ever  be  thus  sufiered  to  produce  such  injury, 
in.-itead  of  being  carefully  preserved  for  the  increase 
of  the  product  of  our  fields.  Some  years  since  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  following  plan,  not 
only  to  prevent  such  bad  effects  to  the  hogs,  but  to 
fatten  them;  and,  by  feeding  them  two  weeks  be- 
fore they  were  killed,  with  corn,  good  bacon  was 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  1  have  never  tested  the 
plan  by  an  experiment.  The  cotton  seed  is  to  be 
thrown  into  water,  in  a  canal  or  pond,  and  the  hogs 
are  only  allowed  to  eat  the  seed  in  the  water.  The 
seed,  from  undergoing  fermentation  in  part,  or  rot 
ting,  may  then  produce  no  bad  elfects  to  the  hogs; 
and  if  the  deleterious  effects  are  prevejited,  we  know 
they  will  fatten,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  they  con- 
tain. Your  present  volume  contains  two  interesting 
pieces  on  the  husbandry  of  cotton,  from  this  state; 
especially  as  they  coincide  with  my  own,  as  respects 
the  propriety  of  late  and  frequent  hocings,  of  the 
crop  of  cotton.  On  two  points  however,  I  would  so- 
licit more  precise  information,  viz.  the  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  to  each  hand,  of  cotton,  and  provi- 
sions, &c.  the  proportion  a{ plonehs  to  the  hoe  hands. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  hoe  my  cotton  fields 
more  than  four,  six,  or  seven  times,  according  to  the 
early  or  late  planting  of  the  fields.  But  I  do  not 
plough  the  cotton,*  and  plant  six  acres  of  cotton  and 
five  of  provisions  to  each  hand,  the  lands  of  a  light 
soil,  and  I  generally  have  in  cotton,  onf -third  of  new 
land,  or  such  as  have  rested  one,  or  two  years,  which 
lands  require  less  culture.  The  caterpiUar,  has  this 
season,  produced  great  destruction  to  the  cotton 
crops  of  this  state, especially  on  the  islands.  The  frost 
of  yesterday  will  no  doubt  destroy  them,  and  will  also 
injure  the  late  pods — particularly  on  late  planted,  or 
new  grounds.  As  this  writer  has  used  the  same  sig- 
nature, under  which  I  have,  for  some  years  past,  en- 
deavoured to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  far- 
mers, to  subjects  connected  with  the  agriculture  of 
our  state,  I  will  subscribe  myself,  your  old  corres 
pendent  A  Cotton  Pi-anter. 


LONG-VVOOLLED  SHEEP. 
Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  have  imported  by  the 
brig  Congress,  which  arrived  h.ere  yesterday  from 
London,  sixteen  Lincolnshire,  and  South  Down 
Sheep,  viz :  10  bucks  and  ewes  of  the  former  breed, 
and  6  of  the  latter.  We  understand  they  were 
carefully  selected  from  the  best  flocks  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
into  this  country  the  very  best  qualities  of  wools  of 
these  descriptions.  We  believe  they  are  the  first 
sheep  of  these  kinds  which  have  been  imported  into 
this  state.  We  understand  they  are  intended  to  be 
sold,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  opportunity  will  be 
gladly  embraced  by  some  of  our  farmers,  to  intro- 
duce these  descriptions  of  wool  by  propagating  the 
breeds  now  imported,  and  crossing  theni  with  our 
native  sheep.  The  long  wool  is  quite  important, 
and  even  necessary  for  the  success  of  cert;iin 
branches  of  manufacture,  which  wUl  undoubtedly 
be  established  among  us,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  proper  wool  is  obtained. 

[Boston  Daily  Mvertiser, 


IiADIXiS'  3}£IPAR0?S^1I^T. 


DORCHESTER  COUNTY  CATTLE  SHOW. 

W^e  were  much  gratified  «ith  a  catch  view  of  the 
Dorchester  County  Cattle  Show,  held  in  Cambridge 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  last. 

The  exhibition  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
large,  being  only  from  a  single  county.  But  the 
stock  of  cattle  and  hogs  was  particularly  excellent. 
There  were  five  young  bulls  of  the  improved  breeds, 
three  of  Teeswater,  bred  from  I\Ir.  Lloyd's  and  Mr. 
Lima's  stock,  and  two  of  Devon  blood.  A  h.ilf 
blood  Devon  12  months  old,  out  of  a  half  blood 
short  horn  cow,  by  an  imported  bull,  was  particu- 
larly fine — and  the  other  half  lilood  Devon  was 
very  remarkable  for  size,  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  well  grown  short  horns  of  the  same  age. 

The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly in  carpets  and  hearth-rugs  was  very  beauti- 
ful. The  butter  generally  good,  and  several  sam- 
ples particularly  fine. 

We  listened  with  pleasure  and  riveted  attention, 
which  appeared  to  prevail  through  a  numerous  au 
diencc.  to  a  learned  and  classical  address  from  Dr. 
Muse,  on  the  general  topics  of  agriculture.  The 
whole  scene  gave  good  evidence  of  an  awakening 
spirit  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

[Easton  Gazette. 


*Ti>e  implement  invented  hy  Mr.  Smith  for  plantiii?; 
cotton,  has  attaclied  to  it  a  small  bladr.  on  each  side  of 
the  furrow,  for  weedin-:;  the  cotton;  which,  if  it  answer 
Its  design,  must  save  much  of  hoo-labour. — Eu.  Am.  F.iu, 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  COOKERY. 

BROILING. 

Another  process  in  which  meat  is  subjected  to  the 
immediate  action  of  fire,  is  broiling,  which  at  first 
seems  not  to  ditier  from  roasting.  The  effect  on 
the  meat  is,  however,  considerably  different.  The 
process  consists  in  laying  chops,  or  slices  of  meat, 
on  clear  burning  coals,  or  a  gridiron  placed  over  a 
clear  fire.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  chops  or 
slices  be  moderately  thin,  otherwise  the  outside  will 
be  scorched  to  a  cinder  before  they  are  cooked 
within;  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
is  a  proper  thickness.*  It  is  also  necessary  th:.t  the 
fire  be  moderately  brisk,  without  smolse  or  (lame 
lest  the  meat  should  acquire  a  smoky  taste.  When 
a  gridiron  is  used,  it  ought  to  be  thorougidy  healiL; 
before  the  slices  or  chops  are  laid  on  it,  to  prevent 
them  from  sticking  to  the  bars.  In  order  to  broil  them 
equally,  they  must  be  turned  from  time  to  time,  tdl 
the  cook  can  easily  pierce  tliem  with  a  fork  or  sharp 
skewer,  which  is  the  test  of  them  being  sufficiently 
cooked.  It  is  improper,  however,  to  cut  into  the 
chops  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  broiled  enough, 
because  it  lets  out  the  gravy. 

Coke  is  the  best  fuel  for  broding,  for  it  does  not 
emit  any  smoke,  and  gives  a  clear  and  moderate 
heat;  a  mixture  of  coke  and  charcoal  is  exceeding- 
ly well  calculated  for  the  broiling  process. 

Those  sridirons  of  the  usual  appearance  an> 
form,  thatliave  the  bars  fluted  or  i.illowed  on  tlie 
upper  side,  by  which  means  the  fat  th^.t  comes  from 
the  meat  that  is  cooked  on  them,  is  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  fire  and  causing  n..rae  and  smoke, 
are  the  best;  for  all  the  greaso  that  runs  doivn  th. 
bars  is  received  i.ito  a  small  trough,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  being  wasted  or  lost.  The  uprighi 
gridiron  is  a  still  better  invention,  as  the  mea' 
cooked  on  it  is  entirely  free  from  smoke,  and  the 
melted  fat  is  still  more  easily  saved,  and  kept  mort 
clean. 

Rationale— The  heat  being  very  quickly  and  di 
rcctly  applieil,  not  gradually,  as  in  roasting  ami 
baking,  the  surlace  of  the  meat  is  speedily  frciM! 
from  its  watery  juices,  and  the  fibres  become  cor 
rugaled,  forming  a  firm  and  crisp  incrustation  o; 
fibre  and  ft.  This  crust  effectually  prevents  th. 
escape  of  the  juices  from  within;  namely,  the  gela 
tine,  and  the  osmazorae.  which  are  more  rapidlj 
expanded  by  the  heat  than  in  roasting,  and  conse 
quently   must   more    violently   dissever   the   siuat. 


fibres  among  which  they  are  lodged;  the  eli'ect, 
however,  is  more  mechanical  than  chemical,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  new  combination  is  form- 
ed, nor  much  disorganization  produced.  According- 
ly, it  is  found  that  broiled  meat  is  more  sapid,  and 
contains  more  liquid  albumen,  gelatine,  and  free  os- 
mazome  than  the  same  meat  would  do  if  boiled  or 
roasted.  It  is  this  greater  degree  of  juiciness,  sa- 
pidity, and  tenderness,  that  constitutes  the  peculi- 
arity and  perfection  of  this  mode  of  cooking,  com- 
pared with  roasting,  baking,  or  frying  in  a  pan. 

Every  sort  of  meat,  however,  is  not  fit  for  broil- 
ing.    The  chemistry  of  the  process  will  point  out 
the  sorts  best  adapted  for  it.     The  flesh,  for  exam- 
ple, of  old  animals,  which  is  deficient  in  gel;itin« 
nd  albumen,  would  be  too  much  dried  by  roFsting. 
The  larger  muscles,  also,  which  abound  in  fibrous 
substance,  such  as  the  rump  of  beef,  are  well  fitted 
for  broiling       The  flesh  of  game  is  likewise  less 
icy  and  gelatinous,  an<i  forms  a  very  savoury  dish 
when  broUed.     The  process  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
ost  sorts  of  fish,  which  roasting  or  baking  would 
render  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  in  many  cases  boil- 
ing would  make  it  too  soft  and  pulpy.    Fresh  caught 
char,  and  trout,*  are  in  the  highest  perfection  wheB 
dressed  in  this  ^vay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flesh  which  abounds  in 
v.atery  juices  and  gelatine  is  not  well  adapted  for 
broiling.  The  flesh  of  all  young  animals  is  of  this 
kiiii;  and  accordingly  lamb,  veal,  and  sucking  pig, 
the  (^esh  of  the  fawn  and  kid,  do  not  answer  to  be 
broiled  but  roasted.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
|i:irts  of  an  animal,  whatever  be  its  age,  which 
abound  more  in  gelatine,  albumen,  and  fat,  than  iu 
red  nniscular  fibre. 

Broiled  beefsteaks  was  the  established  breakfast 
of  the  miiids  of  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
an  early  period  they  gave  strength  and  vigour  t» 
those  vvho 

.' ■  drew, 

^^Jind  atmost  Joined  the  konis  of  the  tough  yeW." 
FRVTX6. 

a  process  somewhat  intermediate  be- 


Frying  i 
tween  roasting  and  boiling.  Indeed,  in  one  sense, 
it  may  be  lermed  boiling,  as  it  is  the  application  of 
leatto  the  substance  to  be  cooked,  through  the 
medi\im  of  meltei  fat,  raised  to  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature. The  eflfeet  on  the  meat  is  very  ;>eculiar, 
and  easily  distin,;uished  from  every  other  mode  of 
cooking.  The  meat  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
in  broiliuK,  by  cutting  it  into  chops,  or  slices,  of  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  or  three  quarters  in  thick- 
ness. A  sufficient  quantity  of  mutton  or  beef  suet, 
butter,  lard,  or  oil,  being  melted  in  a  pan,  and  made 
boiling  hot,  the  meat  is  laid  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  meat  be  wholly  immersed  in  the  boiling  fat; 
if  it  be  immersed  in  part,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
When  flesh  is  the  substance  to  be  fried,  the  pieces, 
previously  to  their  being  put  into  the  pan. are  some- 
fimes  brushed  over  with  eggs  and  the  crumbs  of 
stale  bread,  ilour,  or  any  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stance. This  application  may  also  be  made  when 
the  meat  is  nearly  cooked.  The  intention  of  it  is 
to  cover  the  meat  with  a  thin  brown  crust,  the  sa- 
vour ol  which  increases  the  relisu  of  the  dish.  Fish 
are,  for  the  most  part,  treated  in  this  manner  when 
fried.  It  answers  well  with  trout.  whi'>rigs,  floun- 
ders, and  soles.  When  this  application  ii  made  to 
the  meat  previouslt  to  ils  being  |)ut  into  the  pan, 
ihe  peculiar  fiavour  of  the  meat  is  more  eft'ectu;  ily 
'•etained.  One  of  the  best  preparations  for  this 
,)urpose  is  oatmeal,  tlour,  or  numbs  of  stale  bread, 
,n.ide  into  a  hquid  paste  with  the  yolk  and  white  of 
eggs. 


•It  is  recommended  by  cooks  to  previously  beat  th' 
raw  slices  with  a  lualletj  but  this  practice  is  a  bad  one. 


»Thc  best   v.ay  of  eating  mackerel,  is  to  broil  it  ia 

hutterod  paper  upon  the  gridiron;  and,  .ihen  properly 

lone,  to  put   Ircsh   butter  in   the   inside,  ,i'itli  chopped 

,''r5lev,  p"ppe.r,   ai,J   salt,   which  melts,  aud  adds  an 

exceedingly  good  flavour  to  the  fish. 


[No.  S5.— Vol.  7. 
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Vegetable,  as  well  as  sinimal  sii'isfances,  are  sub 
jectc^il  to  this  jn-occss.  tliou^li  it  is  always  at  ibe 
expi'iise  of  their  uholf.soiiie  and  nutritive  nualities; 
ami  not  always  to  the  improvement  of  their  taste 
»n<l  llavour. 

As  in  the  case  of  animal  substance's,  all  the  juices 
are,  by  fryin;;,  e.xtr.icted  from  the  vi^otables;  with 
this  ilift'i-rencc,  however,  thiit  their  place  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  melted  fat;  for  the  starch  of  the  vege- 
tables (polatces  for  exam|)le,)  is  rendered  insoluble 
in  water  by  the  fat,  and  exhibits  a  corneous  appear- 
ance and  ti  xlure.  Fried  potatoes  are  the  most  fa 
indiar  instance  of  the  process.  When  cut  into  thin 
slices  and  fried  in  oil,  butter,  or  lard,  they  are  ren- 
dered semi-transparent.  Cabbage,  or  the  st.dks, 
leaves,  and  fruits  of  other  vei^etahle  substances, 
previously  boiled  and  then  fried,  shrink,  and  be- 
come more  easy  to  break,  in  propo.tion  as  the  water 
is  driven  oft"  from  them,  as  this,  during  their  pre- 
tIous  boiling,  dissolves  the  s.accharine  and  amyla- 
ceous matter  which  rendered  them  supple  and 
juicy.  These  principles  are  much  better  prepared 
and  improved  by  boiliiii;;  they  are  very  much  de- 
teriorated by  the  boiling;  fat  iji  the  frying  pan. 

The  melted  f:it,  or  oil,  sliould  always  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  or  nearly  so.  The  proper  tem- 
perature is  ascertaineil  by  putting  Into  the  fat  a  few 
»pri.;s  of  parsley,  a  thin  slii-e  of  turnip,  or  a  piece 
of  bread;  and  if  anv  of  these  substances  become 
crisp  without  ac.|uiring  a  black  colour,  the  fat  is 
hot  enough  for  frying;  if  it  be  made  hotter,  it  be-! 
eoioes  blackened,  and  the  meat  act|uires  a  burnt! 
and  unpleasant  tlavour.  Any  sort  of  hard  fat,  such  i 
as  beef  suet,  is  the  best  fitted  for  frying  meat;  be- 
cause, fat  of  this  description  can  be  brought  to  a 
bivi.er  temperature,  without  sudering  decomposi- 
tion, than  eitlier  lard,  bu'ter,  or  oil.  There  are, 
however,  parti'ular  kinds  of  meat,  which  answer 
belter  with  so.iie  one  or  other  of  these  than  with 
any  of  the  rest.     Fish,  for  example,  is  best  fried  in 

oil- 

A  rich  brown  colour  is  communicated  to  the  frie'^ 

substance,   by    pressing   it,  wlicn    nearly   cooUeJ, 

against  the  bottom  ol  the  pan. 

Ti.e  lire  for  frying  shoulil  be  kept  sharp  and 
»lear.  to  keep  the  molted  fat  at  a  siiffirient  hi^h 
temperature,  and  without  tliis  precaution  the  hied 
substance  cannot  be  brouned.  J(  ibe  temperature 
of  the  fat  is  not  hut  enc!U.;h,  the  fried  meat  will  be 
»odd(  n.  Fish  cannot  be  fried  of  a  good  colour, 
and  crisp,  and  firm  texture,  unless  the  fat  is  boiling 
hot 

Frying,  though  one  of  the  most  common  culina- 
ry occupation-,  is  one  of  those  that  is  least  com- 
monly performed. 

Eu'gs  are  often  fried. 

"Fresh  butter,  hissing  in  the  pan,  receives  the 
yolk  and  white  together  in  its  burning  bosom.  One 
minute  or  two  and  all  the  noise  is  over;  and,  sprin- 
kled with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  vine;.-ar, 
they  appear  perfectly  fit  for  the  table.  The  sain- 
manlier  is  often  held  over  them,  and  accelerates  the 
culinary  process." 

Ratimiak. — The  process  of  frying  is  considera- 
bly ditferent  from  those  which  we  have  formerly 
been  examining.  In  frying,  the  high  temperature 
of  the  melfeil  fat  has  the  effect  of  extracting  (at 
least  from  the  outer  surface. Udl  the  gelatine,  osma- 
zoine  ai.d  albunien,  the  place  of  which  is,  in  part, 
supplied  by  the  melted  fat  entering  between  the 
fibres,  and  gradually  filling  up  the  interstices.  It  Is 
this  circuuibtance  which  prevents  the  fibres  of  fried 
meat  from  becoming  hard  and  dry,  and  preserves 
th'-in  in  a  tender  and  supple  state  Meat  which  has 
been  fried,  shrinks  more  in  bulk  than  when  boiled 
or  roasted.  In  consequence  of  the  melted  fat  having 
a  stronger  influence  in  dislodging  the  animal  juices 
It  is  this  also  which  gives  the  meat  the  structure 
which  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  letither. 
TastG  informs  us,  independently  of  our  rutiomU, ' 


that  fried  meat  is  less  gelatinous  and  less  savoury, 
than  when  simply  boileiJ  or  roasted.  It  Is  also  less 
tender.  The  gelatine  and  other  juices  of  the  animal 
(ibre,  which  are  extracted  during  the  process,  may 
be  discovered,  after  the  melted  matter  in  the  pan  is 
sultered  to  settle.  In  the  form  of  a  rich,  brown,  sa- 
voury jelly,  uliicli  separates  spontaneously  from 
the  rest  of  the  substance.  [./coum's  Cul.  Cltcni. 


spob.x3;btg  omo. 
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[To  sportsmen  it  is,  of  course,  a  point  of  im 
portance  to  know  the  best  length  for  the  gun's  bar- 
rel: and  it  is  a  matter  of  rurious  speculation  and  ex 
periinent,  difficult,  for  ouvlous   reasons,  to   be   pre 
cisi-ly  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.     We  have  alrea- 
dy published  some  inloresting  original  comuiunica- 
lloiis  on  the  subject  from  esteemed  correspondents, 
ami  we  now  add,  I'roni  a  late  number  of  the  Annals 
of  Sporting,  some  reflections  that  appear  to  convey, 
as  correctly  as  may  be,  the  latioiude  of  the  ques 
lion.  Ak'iii.  Icy"  We  had  expecl'-d  to  hear  again  from 
our  ohl  friend  who  shot  the  bulh-t  through  the  blade 
of  the  bro.'id  axe.  as  some  young  sportsmen  appear- 
ed to   be  disposed  to  shirmlsh  with  him  on   the  mat- 
ter.     Not  doiibtiug  in  the  least,  that   he  could  prove 
the  verily  of  bis  declaration;  it  was  corroborated  in 
uur  minds  by  recent  publications  respecting  the  cut- 
I  ting  of  steel,  or  soft  Iron  in  rapid  revolution.  And  ivho 
has  not  heard  of  shooting  pieces  of  candle  through 
inch  boards?] 

I  ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  GUN  BARRELS. 

I     "But  to  return  to  the  gun-barrels:  it  was  at  a  pe- 

^  riod  not  very  remote,  generally  supposed,  that  a 
great  length  of  barrel  was  Indispensable,  if  the  shot 

[was  to  be  driven  any  considerable  distance;  and  pur- 

j  suing  this  train  of  idea.  It  was  taken  for  gi anted, 
that  the  longer  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  the  further  the 
shot  would  be  thrown;  and  hence  we  see,  in  many 
ancient  halls  and  farm  houses,  gun  barrels  of  such  a 
length,  that  it  is  not  without  great  ditficulty  they 
can  be  presented  from  the  shoulder;  some,  in  fact,  re- 
quire a  rest,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  harquebuss, 

,when  they  are  to  be  pointed  at  any  object.  A  po- 
pular little  book*  contains  my  own  Ideas  so  exactly 
on  the  subject,  that  I  shall  not  hesit;ite  to  transcribe 
the  author's  remarks:  'The  len^lh  of  the  barrel  is  a 
matter  which  is  involved  in  doubt,  though  abundant 
evidence  has  been  obtained  to  prove  that  the  anti- 
quated notion  of  long  barrels  carrying  the  farthest 

lis  completely  erroneous.  After  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  I  have  found  that  a  barrel  twenty- two 
Inches  long,  of  the  common  fowling  piece  calibre, 
(five-ei-hths  of  an  inch  diameter.)  shoots  fully  as 
strong,  if  not  .stronger,  than  any  other  greater  length, 
though  the  diflerence  between  twenty-two  and  twen- 
ty-eight, or  even  thirty  inches,  is  not  very  great;  but, 
for  any  increase  of  length  beyond  thirty  inches,  the] 
difference  or  the  decrease  of  force  would  very  much 

|sur()rise  any  person  who  had  never  witnessed  the 
experiment      I  have  shortened  five  different  barrels, 

I  gradually,  inch  liy  Inch,  for  instance,  and  the  resul 

I  : t 

•Johnson's  Shooter's  Companion. 


has  invariably  be-n  tlie  same;  and,  in  these  experi- 
ments, great  pains  were  taken  in  regulating  th« 
charge,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  no  perceptible  vari- 
ation could  take  place.  Nevertheless,  though  a  bar- 
rel twenty-two  inches  long,  (I  have  never  tried  on« 
shorter,)  may  impel  the  charge  with  more  force  than 
a  greater  length,  yet  I  prefer  a  barrel  .somewhat 
longer,  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  load,  and  the  aim  may 
be  much  better  taken  with  it;  yet,  for  my  own  choice, 
I  Hould  never  exceed  thirty  inches. 

"  'At  first  siifbt  it  may  be  asked,  how  It  happens 
that  a  long  elghteen-puunder  carries  farther  than  a 
shorter  cannon?  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
it  is  possible  an  increase  of  length  might  be  added, 
with  advantage,  to  the  longest  eight' en-pounder 
in  the  service;  since,  on  comparison,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  diflerence  of  the  calibre,  a  fowling- 
piece  barrel,  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  is  propor- 
tionably  longer  lli;in  any  cannon  whatever. 

'•  -If  the  bore,  or  calibre,  of  the  fowling-piece  be 
made  extremely  wide,  it  will  require  a  greater  charge, 
and  will,  of  course,  admit  of  a  greater  length  of  bar- 
rel.' 

•'According  to  ]\Ir.  Robins,  gunpowder  fired  ia 
any  space,  acts   nearly   in  the  same  manner  as  a 
quantity  of  air  would  do,  which  was  condensed  a 
thousand    times    more   than    the   common    air   we 
breathe;  and  which,  in  that  condensed  state,  filled 
the  same  sp;ice  that  was  taken   up  by  the  unfired 
powder.      Hence  it  follows,   that  the   pressure   of 
the  powder  on  the  shot  grows  perpetually  weaker 
and  weaker  as  the  shot  is  further  impelled  before 
it:  for,  as  the  shot  Is  impelled  forwards,  the  inflam- 
ed powder  occupies  more  space,  and  consequently 
Its  elasticity  is  lessened.     In  short,  it  is  quite  clear, 
if  we  reason  upon  the  subject,  that,  in  order  to  at- 
tain  the    greatest    possible   (orce,  the  shot  should 
leave  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  the  moment  that  the 
elastic  fluid,  generated  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der, has  attained  its  greatest  elastic  force,  or  po'ver 
of  Impulsion;  if  after  this  precise  instant  the  shot 
has  still  to  move  farther  up  the  barrel,  it  will  have 
to  contend  against  the  lateral  action,  or  friction,  of 
the  inner  surface,  as  well  as  be  directly  opposed  to 
the    atmo.spheric    air   in    front;    and,   therefore,   a 
length  of  barrel  beyond  what  I  have  already  stated 
cannot  accelerate,  but   must  necessarily  retard,  the 
flight  or  force  of  the   shot.     But  to   ascertain  the 
precise  point  of  perfection   in  this  respect  will  be 
(bund  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
impossible;  as  a  variety  of  causes   will   be  found  to 
operate  ;galnst  what  (for  the  sake  of  a  better  term) 
may  be  called  mathematical  demonstration;  amongst 
ithe  most  prominent  of  which   may   be  mentioned 
I  the  quality  of  the  powder,  its  great  susceptibility  of 
I  variation  from   the   influence  of  the  weather,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  making 
'the  expel Inieiits.     Siitficient,  however,  has  been  sa- 
1  tisfactorlly  shown  to  prove  that  long  barrels  are  de- 
:  trimental  to  the   force   of  the   shot;   and  that  they 
'consequentlj'  produce  the  very  revrs'se  o£-vvliat  they 
Ivvere  inlende<l  to  effect." 


^S2:s  WL^E'm^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  18,  ISij. 


|t:j^Thosc  who,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their 
subscription,  have  fallen  in  arrears  for  this  journal, 
are  respectfully  assured,  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  the  F.HItor  a  more  acceptable  evidence  that  their 
arrearag*'.  h  IS  not  accrued  from  any  want  of  satis- 
faction with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
his  part  of  the  contract,  than  l)y  transuuttinsr  the 
amount  due,  forlbivith.  by  mail,  at  the  ICditor's  risk. 

When  S.itunlay  comes,  the  Editor  lannot  s:itisfy 
the  p.iper-maker.  printer.  Sec.  by  saying.  \CF'"cci- 
tain  subscribers  have  neglected  to  pay  up!" 
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Internal  Improvemejjt  of  MAuyLAKD. 

At  a  lui-ffe  and  respectable  meelirii!;  of  the  citizens 
of  Billiinore,  t'riendly  to,  and  interested  in  the  In- 
ternal Improccment  of  Ihc  Slntc  of  jManjlitnd,  con- 
vened at  the  Exchange,  at  1-2  o'clock,  on  the  llth 
inst.  ajcrccably  to  advertisement  in  (he  several  pa- 
pers of  tiie  city.  General  S.  Smith  was  invited  to 
take  the  chair,  and  J.  !>.  Skinner  to  act  as  Secreta- 
ry to  the  meeting.  The  notice  under  wliich  the 
mcetins;  had  assembled,  having  hern   read  by  the 


the  eily  of  Baltimore  in  the  convention  to  bo  held 
as  above  slated : 

Col.  J.  E.  HOWARD, 

K.  B.  TANEV, 

THOMAS  KLLICOTT, 

ISAAC  M'KIM, 

WILLIAM  LOiiMAN, 

GEORGE  HOFEMAN, 

J.  P.  KENiNEUY. 
Test,  S.  SMITH,  Chairman. 

S.  Skinner,  Secretary. 


3. 


PAICBS  CtTRHLWr. 


AKTICLES. 


secretary,  the  chairman   sia;nilied  to  the  meeting:, 

that  such  propositions  as  any  gentleman  misht  be  Answer  to  Inquiries  on  the  Colic 

disposed  to  offer,  woidd  be  submitted  for  considera-  (See  Jlmer.cun  Farmer,  vol.  1,  p.  263.) 

tion.     Wliereupon  i\lr.  J.   P.  Kennkdy   submitted       To  the  inquiries  of  a  correspondent  on  the  sub 
the  following  preaml)h?  and  resohitions,  with  sorne|ject  of  simple  and  efficacious  remedies,  in  cases  of 
pertinent  and  explanatory  remarks.     The  question  |  violent  colic,  the  follovvins;  answer  has  been  prompt- 
being  taken  on  each  resolution,  they  were  severally  ^|y  communicated  by  another  con  espondent: 

*  "''  *^  '  A  correspondent  in  your  last  paper,  inquires  for 

Whereas,  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  1  the  "best  and  most  expeditious  cure  lor  the  colic." 
the  citizens  of  Frederick  county,  was  held  at  the;  J  liave  repeatedly  tried  a  simple  remedy,  which  is 
court  house  in  Frederick,  on  the  31s(  day  of  Octo- 1  almost  instantaneous  in  its  effects  in  common  cases, 
her  last,  to  take  into  consideration  -the  best  means  it  is  aboui  half  a  gill  of  Holland  gin,  a  small  por- 


tion  of  ginger,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water, 
taken  internally 

1  nave  a  servant,  who  is  Irequently  attacked  with 


of  promoting  the   Internal  Improvement  of  Mary 

land,"  when  the  following,  among  other  resolutions, 

■were  unanimously  adopted:     "iieso/ccf',  That  the 

Internal  Improvement  of  the  state  o(  Maryland,  j  this  painful  disorder,  and  who^  uses  "the  gin  and  hot 
bolh  as  an  obligation  due  to  herscli;  and  to  the  water  without  the  ginger.  He  was  attacked  yes- 
Union,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  menis  and  should  terday  morning,  so  violently,  tiiat  the  perspiration 
receive  the  deliberate  consideration  ami  cordial  sup-! rolled  from  him  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  severest 
port  of  all  her  citizens."  "Resulvcd.  That  with  a  j  exercise,  in  the  warmest  weather.  He  took  a  small 
view  to  unite  the  various  local  interesjs  lor  a  system  ,  quantity  of  the  gin  and  hot  water,  and  was  perfect- 


of  internal  improvement,  it  is  expedient  that  a  pub 
lie  meeting  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltniiore,  on  the 


cond  Wednesday  of  December  next,  of  seven  tion  a  remedy  for  the  above  disorder,  in  horses, 
delegates  from  each  county,  and  fi.in  the  cities  of,  which  has  been  ti'ied  wit.i  success  in  this  neiglibjur- 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  to  be  appointed  by  the  j  hood.  Take  a  piece  of  chalk,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
citizens  of  those  counties  and  cities,  iur  the  purpose  pound  it  line,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  bottle  tilled 
of  devising  and  submitting  to  the  Le-isiature  a  plan  I  with  the  strongest  cider  vmegar;  snake  the  ingre- 
for  effecting  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- jdients,  and  immediately  drench  the  animal  there- 
nient :"  -    'l      ■..  .  ■,,       .  .■       •     .. 

And  lohcreas,  the  citizens  of  Balliiiiore  are  deep- 
ly interested,  ia  common  with  those  of  every  other 
section  of  Maryland,  in  the  proiiiolion  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  have  a  tendency  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  to  place  her  in  that  ele- 
vated station  among  her  sister  states  to  which  her 
position  in  the  Union,  aiid  her  many  natural  advan- 
tages entitle  her — 

And  whereas,  the  just  views  of  the  citizens  of  the 
highly  respectable  countj'  of  Frederick,  as  contain- 
ed in  the  preceding  resolutions,  afipear  well  calcu- 


BLLF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Mams,  .  . 
BCES-W.4X,  Am.  yellow 
COFFEE,  VV.I.  Green,  . 

do.   Common, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  kc. 

Geori;ia  Upland.  .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FE.\THERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Extra do. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FL.\X 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GiJAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawier, 

do.      Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ituta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 
j  Beans,  White,  .... 
1  HEMP,  Russia',  clean, . 

HOPS, 

',';CGS'  LARD, 

iLEATHEK.  Soal,  best, 
I  MOLASSES,  W.  India, 

PC    I  I  J       •»!      1  lu       1.1    ,      •       ^^EAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

.  S.  1  have  read,  witii  pleasure,  the  able    prizelj^^u  g   gu'Od 

essay"  of  Thomas  P  Stabler  on  the  ox.     Will  some      '  ^' ' 

of  )our   JNew    England    correspondents    be   good 


per 

bbi; 
lb. 


I  WHOLESALE. 


]y  relieved  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

While  upon  this  suijject,  it  may  be  well  to  raen- 


bbl. 

bush 
bbl 


lb 
51b 

bush 
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33 
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IS 
15 

40 


12 

10 
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33 
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with.      It  will  act  as  a  purgative  in   the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.       Yours,  respectfully,         J.  M.  K. 

Belleair,  .Ud.  8lli  J\^ov.  1SJ5. 


enough  to  furnish  a  drawing  and  description  of  an 
ox  yoke,  entered  by  John  Mears,  of  Uorciiester, 
county  of  Norfolk,  at  the  meeting  ol  the  Massaciiu- 
setts  xVgricultural  Society  in  18^4 — and  whether  it 
be  esteemed  as  a  valuable  improvement''  If  it 
should  not  he  approved — tl:e  most  approved  one  in 
lated  to  harmonize  the  different  local  interests  of  that  section,  where  the  value,  and  best  mode  of 
the  citizens  of  this  state,  and  to  concentrate  the' treatment  of  that  serviceable  animal  appears  to  be 


public  mind  upon  the  best  system  of  accomplishing 
objects  which  all  concur  in  believing  it  both  our 
duty  and  our  interest  to  promote :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  seven  Delegates  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting  to  meet  such  Dele- 
gates as  have  been,  or  may  hereafte"  be,  appointed 
by  the  diU'erent  counties  of  this  state  and  the  city 
of  Annapolis,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
ber next,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the  purposes 


so  well  understood. 

[Will  G.  H.,  Esq   please  consider  the  above  as 
addressed  to  him?] 


Marketing. — Butter,  lb.  25  to  31  cts. — Chickens, 
pcrdoz.  "jl.STi  to  1.50 — Geese,  10  to  6i4 — Tuikies, 
75  to  jjl.'25 — Ducks,  pair,  50  to  b-1 — Eggs,  doz.  -^o 
CIS. — Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  8  cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — 


^         .,         ,  .  .  Lamb,  5  to  tj  cts. — Pork.clb.so — Irish  Potatoes,  per 

aforesaid;  and  in  case  of  any  vacancy  occurring  in  ,  l,^,,,   75  cts.  to  ^1— Siveet  Potatoes,  75  cts.-Tur. 


the  representation  to  be  by  him  appointed,  the  re- 
maining delegates  shall  have  power  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy 

Jlesnlvcd,  That  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  state,  and  of  the  city  of  Annapolis. 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  invited  to  .adopt 
similar  measures  without  delay,"  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  convention. 

Uesolvcd,  That  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more be  respectfully  requested  to  provide  suitable 
ap.irtments,  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  said  con- 
vention. 

in  pursuance  of  the  po^ver  vested  in  him  by  the 
above  resolution,  the  fullnving  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  by  the  chairman  as  delegi^tes  to  represen 


nips,  50  cts. 

Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections    in  the 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week — Hi  hhds. 


state 
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NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, ; 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linseed,   

PORK,   Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

RICI'    fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

do.  Brown,   . 

WHISKEY,  1  St  proof,   . 
Pi:ACIIP,RANDY,4thpr 
APP'  E  BKANDY,  1st  pr 
SUt  .-iRS,  Havana  White, 
do.        brown,  . 

Lo    siana, 

Li  »f, 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .  .  . 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .  .  . 

Ground  Alum,  .  . 
SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes, 
WINES,  Madeira,  L. 
do.        Sicily, . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  . 

Coirunnn,  Coimtry, 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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AaRICULTURS. 


ON  CORN  AND  COB  MEAL  FOR  FEEDING 

CATTLE,  &c. 
Extract  of  a  letter  frimi  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Perley,  of  New 

Kowlcy,  Miss.,  to  the   Editor  of   the  Mew   England 

Farmer  : 

TnKRE  have  been,  of  late  years,  two  mills  erect- 
ed ill  tliis  i|iiarter  of  the  country,  to  grinil  coKs  and 
corn  together,  one  in  Danvrrs,  and  another  in  An- 
ilover,  liy  I.  Osgood,  Esi).,  a  verj'  respcctahle  s;en- 
tli.man  anil  farmer.  I  tliiidj.  if  people  could  be  fa- 
voured by  some  lucid  information  on  tlie  benefit  of 
cob-meal,  they  would  be  broni;lit  into  the  general 
use  of  this  discovery.     Though  there   may  be  no,' '"'lay  be  useful  to  some  whose  attention  ni:iy  not  have 


meal;  though  I  think  it  will  dry  rather  sooner.  Pe- 
t.r  Marston,  Esq  ,  ate  of  the  bread  before  he  was 
informed  of  the  composition;  and  afterwards  de- 
clared he  had  no  mistrust,  it  was  made  any  other 
than  the  usual  way. 

Bij  the  Editor.— We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Perley  for  the  foregoing,  and  have  no  doubt  hut  the 
ai  tide  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  piddic.  Should 
tiny  of  our  readers  be  able  to  furnish  the  informa 
liiin  he  requests,  viz  :  whether  there  was  any  use 
i:i  lie  of  the  Indian  cob  by  grinding  previous  to  the 
ii'iie  he  has  mentioned,  we  should  be  happy  to  re 
e  ive  and  publish  it.  In  the  mean  time  we  will 
<•  mtribute   our  mite,  which,  though   not  original 


honour  in  the  discovery,  I  think  there  is  much  bene 
fit  to  be  derived  to  farmers  from  a  free  use  of  the 
cob  My  object  now,  is  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  discovery  by  me; 
and  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  use  made 
of  the  Indian  cob,  by  grinding,  previous  to  the  time 
I  shall  mention;  and  if  there  was,  by  whom  and 
when  tiie  discovery  was  m;ide. 


en  diiected  to  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.* 
The  first  notice  we  recollect  to  have  seen  of  cob 
ii  eal  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricnl- 
li.ral  Repository  for  January,  1823, and  republished 
i  tlie  New  England  fr'armer,  vol.  I,  p.  iiS.  It  was 
.■  Jiitained  in  a  communication  by  Mr.  Asa  Rice,  jr. 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  that  paper  he  observes  as  tol 
|;ows:  "The  kind  of  meal   I  have  used   for  seven 


In  the  winter  of  1807-3.  my  corn  threshing  ma-|  /^ars  past,  almost  exclusively  for  provender,  is  corn 
chine  became  out  of  repair,  so   as  to  admit  pieces p^id  cobs  cracked   and   ground   together,  which  is 
of  corn  throuifh  the  rack  of  4,  3,  and  some  of  anitii"  best  provender  I  have  ever  made  use  of  for  fat 
in'di  I'ing,  which  I  hud  not  time  to  separate  from , 'i  ning  cattle.     The  reason  I  consider  the  cob  useful 
the  shcllid  corn.     I  sent  all  to  the  mill  together,and  ,i-.  it  swells  in  the  creature  and  keeps  him  in  good 
found  the  meal  came  home  as  fine  to  appearance  asj'J'der;  in  no  one  instance  since  I  have  fed  with  thi 
when  th?,  corn  had  no  cob  among  it.     When  I  found  i  I'cal,  have  my  cattle  been   out  of  order  by  bein; 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  designedly  sent  the  grist  to'"''Jyed,  or  scouring;  they  are  at  all  times  reo-idar 
mdl  with  an  inereased  quantity  of  the  cob  among|'''t  when  I  formerly  fed  with  clear  Indian,  or  oats 
the  corn;   until  I  questioned  the  boy  to  know  if  the  ''id  Indian,  it  was  not  unfreqiient  that  their  bowels 
mdler  made  any  observations  on   my  not  cleaning 
my  corn.     His  answer  was,  yes;  Mr.   Cross  (the 
mdler.}  said,  if  Mr    Perley   was  too  lazy  to  clean 


his  corn,  lie  would  not  do  it  for  him.     After  this,  i  ■ 
visited  the  miller,  and  informed  hiin  of  mv  design;  : 


yoind  get  out  of  order,  and  l' have  had  considerable 
i.iiienhy  in  regulating  th-m  again;  they  lose  two 
<y  three  days,  sometimes  a  week.  When  this  kind 
■'  provender  was  first  introduced  in  tliis  vieinity  it 
vJ  its  opposition,  like  almost  all  new  things.     The 


am)  agreed  with  him  to  grind  my  cobs,  after  I  had,»''i"'nd  year,  if  I  ini-take  not,  which  1  made  use  of 
pouiuled  them  suliii-iently  fine  to  s-et  throuiih  h'.:;''  1  thr.iight  1  would  try  an  experiment  as  follows, 
mill  with  tiie  corn,  and  make  decent  meal — (ri-.iii  '  'ay^  ine  ox  wliii  corn   and  oats  ground,  the 

attended   to,  anj  hail  cobs  and  corn  giouncr  to,  ■  ii.'i  eo.u  and  cobs,  htivirig  a  yoke  of  oxen  so 

ther;  anu  I  put   but  about  one  peck  of  ci^n   tij  a    -ven  ni, itched  tli:it  no  one  who  viewed  the  cattle 


bnsiiel  of  cobs.  Meal,  man'e  of  this  composition,  I 
scalded,  and  made  about  as  tiiick  as  eoi^uion  h  isty 
pudding;  or  mixed  about  one  peek  of  <tie  meal  witli 
three  pecks  ol  boiled  pot.itoes,  ^lickened  to  tie- 
consistency  of  pudding.  \Vitt>  this  kind  of  food, 
and  what  wash  was  made  in  rtie  fiuiiy,  I  coustani 
ly  led  my  swine:  theie  wer''  none  in  the  nei.;liho'.ir 
hood  grew  so  fast,  or  were  (it  to  kill  so  sooi  in  the 
autnnm.  The  neighiMurs  were  suriiriseJ  ihat  inv 
ho'.'s  looked  so  white  ;ind  gre^v  so  well,  bring  led. 
as  they  were,  with  cob  meal,  potatoes,  anil  tl 
wash  of  four  cows.  Some  ridiculed  the  notion  — 
others  disputed  and  dishelieved  the  account;  but  Ii 
nally  all  were  obliged  to  believe  the  fa.;t,  thougli 
loth  to  try  the  exjieriment.  They  inqui'ed  of  my 
labouring  man,  \vho  worked  on  the  faini  that  and 
the  following  year,  anil  prepared  the  ^obs  for  the 
inill,  who  is  now  a  very  respectable  Mechanic  and 
farmer  in  Metliuen,  by  the  name  of  S\m.  Parker. 

I'he  account  of  this  discovery  I  spread  round 
and  among  my  friends  In  Rowley  aiu  Boxl'ord,  and 
and  even  sent  it  to  the  eastward,  to  the  county  o. 
Cumberland;  and  this  year  i  live  on  a  tarm  in  Nev, 
Rowley,  where  I  .ira  iismg  the  sam;  discovery  ami 
process  of  the  meal,  and  can  sh>w  better  swim 
than  any  of  my  neit^hhoiirs  can  produce  of  tie- 
same  age  :  if  people  will  not  bdieve,  they  rausi 
come  and  see  for  tiieniselves. 

1  have  also  made  further  diser«'ery  of  the  use  oi 
cob  meal  lor  other  purposes  besdes  feeding  swim 
and  cattle. 

I  had  one  batch  of  coarse  bnwn  bread,  made  o: 
it,  ground  about  half  and  half;  lifted  as  usual,  an-l 
the  application  of  the  usual  cuantity  of  rye  meal. 
The  bread  w.is  as  high  colourd,  as  light,  as  swee' 
and  as  moist  as  thai  made  of  pure  Indian  and  rve 

3(i— voi..7. 


appeared  satisfied  which  was  best;  accordingly  I  fed 
them  as  above,     The  cob  is  computed  to  Viake  a 
little   more   than   one   third,  ther.  fore   I  mixed   the 
other  with  one  third  oats,  which   was   my  former 
•node.     I  gave  each  ux  an  equal  quantity  at  a  time, 
except  that  the  one  which  had  coin  and  oats,  some 
days  became  dainty,  and  would  not  eat  his  allow- 
ance, while  the  other  kept  a  regular  course      The 
dlowanee  for  bcitli  was  a  little  over  three  pecks  per 
day.     VVlieii   I    took   the   cattle   to   market,  Mr.  A. 
White   bonght  them;   they  weighed  about  iS  hun 
dred  and  an  half     The  one  fi-d  on  corn  and  oats 
had  10-2  p„iuids  of  tallow,  and   weighed  about  half 
an  hundred  more.     The  one  fed  on  corn  and  cobs 
had    163  pounds  of   tallow,  and    Mr.   White   pro- 
nounced hisbeef  half  a  dollar  on  the  hundred  better 
than  that  of  the   other,  mostly  on  account   of  the 
rolourof  the  hcef.'  &c.     Mr.  Rice  then  goes  on  to 
give   lurther   statements,  showing   the   eHlcacy   of 
-cob  and  corn  meal,"  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat,  as   they   may  be  found    in    the  pul)lications 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  extract. 
'Jur  readers  will  also  recollect  Mr.  Lowell's  obser 
>'ations  on  this  subject,  in  his  report  at  the  Brighton 
cattle  show,  which  may  he  found  p    1  H!  of  thiTcur- 
lent  volume  of  the  New  EngKind   Farmer.     [See 
American  Farmer,  p.  '268,  current  volume.] 

The  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  ol  the  Phila- 
■lelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  contains 
the  following  article 


For 


experiments    to   ascertain    the    comparative 

•  aliie  of  corn   ground  with   ami   wdhout  the  noh,  se- 

omninnication   from   Peter  Minor,  Esq.,   scereta'ry  „■ 

the  Albemarle    Va.;  .Agricultural  Society,  in    imerieaa 

farmer,  vol.  I,  p.  324.  Ed.  Am.  1-ar 


Oil  the  utility  of  icrindiug  Maize  (Indian  corn,)  in 
the  cob,  as  foml  for  cattle,  with  a  description  of  a 
Mill  for  the  pu-jinse,  by  James  Mease,  M.  D. 
The  practice  of  grinding  Indian  corn  in  the  cob- 
to  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  horse-feed,  is  now 
common  with  our  German  farming  fellow-citizens 
Those  industrious  men  are  ever  attentive  to  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  their  farm  stock,  and 
readily  adopt  any  measure  calculated  to  promote 
either  object,  and  as  they  are  convinced  of  the 
nourishing  qualiti-s  of  the  cob,  and  the  economy 
of  the  practice  o{  using  it  as  an  article  of  food, 
they  have  encouraged  the  general  erection  of  the 
necessary  apparatus,  in  the  Hour  mills  in  their  dif- 
ferent settlements. 

The  first  appat.'tus  used  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing corn  in  the  cob,  was  a  screw  which  was  origi- 
nally invented  by  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  now  in  ge.u-ral  use  to  break  gypsum.  Mr. 
Evans  first  rediici-d  it  to  practice  in  the  year  1790; 
but  no  measures  having  been  taken  to  give  publici- 
ty to  it,  the  kno-.v',-dge  of  it  was  diffused  very  gra- 
dually through  the  country;  and  it  even  appears 
that  private  oSevj,  for  the  gratiii'tous  use  of  it  were 
ineffectual  (until  after  some  years,)  in  causing  a 
trial  of  what  is  now  deemed  an  economical  practice 
of  the  first  conseijuence. 

It  was  not  until  the.year  1803,  that  I  heard  of 
the  practice  having  been  adopted  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  in  1.SU4  I  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
it  in  operation,  in  a  mill  on  the  Perkioraen  creek,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania  I  was  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  utility  of  the  practice,  that  I  wish- 
ed to  profit  by  it,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  a 
miller  in  Delaware  county,  near  to  where  I  had  a 
f  rming  interest,  to  erect  one,  but  without  avail. 
His  scruples  arose  from  an  apprehension  of  an  in- 
sinuation on  the  part  of  some  people,  that  he  would 
mix  the  meal  of  the  corn  and  cob  with  his  wheat 
flour;  and  he  well  knew  that  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  a  practice  might  prove  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation. ;■*.. 

Indian  corn  ts,  of  itself,  too  nourishing,  and  too 
heating  as  a  constant  article  of  diet  for  horses,  and 
if  fed  alone,  a  sulTicient  quantity  cannot  be  given  to 
them  to  pr.iduce  the  stimulus  of  distention  .'(which 
IS  as  necessary  for  a  working  horse,  or  even  to  man, 
as  nourishment,)  without  great  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  endangering  the  health  of  the  animal. 
Corn  meal  is  therefore  mixed  with  a  portion  of  cut 
-straw,  and  coarsely  ground  rye,  or  shorts,  and  in 
this  state  constitub;s  the  daily  food  of  that  fine  body 
of  draught  horses  that  do  so  much  credit  to  our 
draymen  and  carters  of  Philadelpliia,and  the  indus- 
trious firmers  of  the  stite  at  1  irge. 

Tlie  powder  of  the  corn  cobs,  however,  does  not 
act  entirely  by  distention;  it  also  contains  much  nu- 
triment, and  I  have  heard  of  a  poor  woman  in  Ma- 
ryland who  prepared,  during  the  winter,  a  verj 
grateful  mess  lor  her  cow.  by  boiling  the  bruised 
cobs  with  whieh  she  w.as  furnished  bv  her  vve;dtliy 
neighbours,  with  this  liq.ior.  mixed  vvi"tli  what  other 
vegetable  matters  she  could  procure,  and  a  fi-w  ci.rn 
blades,  she  supported  her  cow  well  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  nnlil  the  return  of  grass. 

The  screw  of  Mr.  Evans'  invention  is  set  to  re- 
volve over  a  gr  ite,  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hopper, 
strongly  made,  and  plated  in.side  t  ith  iron.  The 
corn  in  col)  is  thrown  into  the  ho(ip'-r,  and  taken 
hold  of  by  the  screw,  and  as  f.ist  as  they  are  bro- 
ken, they  fdl  through  the  grate,  and  are  guided  by 
a  sloping  spout  into  millstones,  or  into  an  .-li-vator, 
to  be  raised  to  the  millstone  hopper.  But  it  is  im- 
[iroper  to  u,e  the  same  apparatus  for  b.dli  plaster 
and  corn,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  clean- 
ing it  sufliidently  on  an  emergeney,  wlien  wanted 
to  grind  corn,  from  the  dust  ;d'  (he  vpsun.  <vliich 
of  course  would  mix  with  the  corn  flour  and  ause 
injurious  concretions  in  the  mte.Vim.,  ,.|  th-  imrse. 
[JVeio  England  i'umitr. 
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PROCEEDIiNGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETIES. 

Governor  Lincoln's  Introductory  Address. 

Delivered  on  the  past  Auniversarj  of  the  Worcester 

County  (Mass. J  Cattle  Show,  &c. 

Gfi>(/i»n:>i  of  the.  fj'orceskr  JigrlcxMural  Sociefy: 

The  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  a  re-election 
to  the  Presidency  of  this  institution,  atiords  me  a 
gralifying  oppcutuuity  of  offering  to  you  my  con- 
gratulations upon  the  recurrence  of  this  anniversa- 
ry, and  upon  the  favourable  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  now  assembled.  The  present  is  the 
si.xth  public  Exhibition  of  the  fruits  and  products 
of  the  soil,  of  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  enter- 
prise of  the  citizens  of  the  county  ol  Worcester, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society;  and  observation 
and  comparison  will  prove  that  it  has  no  less  highly 
advanced  in  character  iVom  the  be^^inning,  than  it 
has  risen  in  the  soale  of  numerical  designation.    The 


either  did  not  interest  themselves  in  the  object,  or  jmuch  good  work.  All  of  it  being  so  excellent  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  attention  'have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  to  whom 
of  the  committees  was  to  be  engaged.  The  reports  they  should  award  the  premiums, 
which  have  been  received,  too  long  for  communifa-  Alter  a  great  deal  of  consultation  they  have  deci- 
tion  at  this  time,  will  be  addressed  to  your  considc-  jdec:  to  award  to  Abiel  H.  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  the 
ation  through  the  medium  of  the  public  papers,  and  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars;  to  the  ploughmanj 
will  richh'  reward  your  care  in  the  perusal  eiglit  dollars,  and  to  the  driver,  four  dollars. 

The  promise  given  to  the  society  the  last  year,  of  j  To  Perley  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  the  second  pre- 
the  use  of  a  hall  accommodated  to  a  fit  exhibition  niium  often  dollars,  to  the  same  as  ploughn.an,  five 
of  manufactures,  has  been  fulfilled,  and  through  the  dollars,  and  to  the  same  as  driver,  having  no  other 
liberal  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  justly  driver,  three  dollars. 

appreciating  our  claims  upon  public  munificence,  we  To  Seth  Hastings,  of  Mend<.n,  the  third  premium 
are  this  day,  in  the  possession  of  spacious  rooms  for  of  six  dollars,  to  the  ploughman,  three  dollars,  to 
the  preservation  and  favourable  display  of  every  the  same  as  driver,  having  no  other  driver,  two  dol- 
description  of  fabric  presented  for  examination.         'lars. 

-  ...  J.  HERSY  DERBY,     -\ 

JOMAH  TITCOMB,    J.  Commiltee. 

EBENEZER  HEATH.) 

Brighton,  20th  Oct.  1825. 


The  books  of  the  recording  secretary  show  the 

crowded  state   of  our  numerous  cattle  pens,  and 

prove  that  the  pride   of  the   agriculturists  of  this 

rich  and  famed  section  of  the  country  vv  ill  be  no  less 

engaged  to  maintain  and  justify  a  high  reputation. 

than  it  has  been  hentofore  gratified  by  acquiring  it, 
mterest  in  our  show,  which  at  the  tust  was  so  fa-|The  Trustees  particularly  invite  a  careful  and  dis- 
vourably  manifested  at  home,  has  not  only  increased  ]  criminating  examination  of  the  neat  stock.  An  ear- 
among  our  own  papulation,  but  has  extended  itself;  nest  controversy  upon  the  properties  and  relathe 
to  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and   to  the  value  of  the  native  and  of  the  imported  breeds.  h;.s 

neighbouring  states,  until  ue  witness,  as  on  this  day,  recently  occupied  the  time  and  employed  the  talents  |niestic  Manufactures,  of  the  Hartford  County  Agri 
men  of  taste  and  science,  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  I  of  eminently  accomplished  and  scientific  men,  an'' 

the  friends  of  agriculture  from  distant  places,  ho- 1  will  attach  to  the  results  of  this  day  s  inquiry  unu 
nouring  the  occasion  with  their  presence,  and  evin- 1  sual  interest.  From  theory  and  speculation,  the  ap 
cing  their  regard  for  our  exertions,  bv  the  labour  of  peal  may  now  be  made  to  practical  observation,  and 
a  personal  investigation  into  their  results.    The  peo- 1  the  certainty  of  fact.    No  personal  or  angry  fcehngs 


HARTFORD  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Hartford,  {Conn.)  October  H,  1825. 
The  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Do- 


a  personal  investigation  inio  tneirresuns.     i  uc  pcu-  lut- Lrnannj  uiiai,.    i,u  |jtiou...^.  >..  ....^.j  .^.  ....f,- 

pie  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  should  be  animated  j  will  here  min^^le  in  the  discussion,  but  the  single  tno- 
iiy  their  success  and  their  high  reputation,  by  the  tive  will  be  to  examine  all,  to  compare  each  with 
extent  of  their  territory  and  the  greiitiicss  of  "their  (the  other,  and  to  prefer  the  best. 
numbers,  by  their  locality  in  relation  to  other  parts  The  presence  of  so  many  members  of  our  society 
of  the  state,  and  above  all  by  the  unity  of  their  in  jwe  greet  with  pleasure.  Other  societies  who  have 
tcrests,  to  cherish  this  institution,  so  appropriate  to  ^honoured   us  by  deputations  on  this   occa-sion,  we 


cultural  Society,  was  holden  at  the  State-house  on 
llie  5th  and  6th  days  of  October.  This  was  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Society,  a  period  of  time, 
without  doubt,  sufficient  to  test  the  propriety,  on  the 
principle  of  loss  and  sain,  of  continuing  these  shows; 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  who  would  compare 
the  exhibition  of  neat  stock  this  year,  with  the  first 
and  second  exhibitions,  could  have  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  the  society  has  been  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  county.  Through  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  society,  a  new  lariety  of  kine  have 
hold  in  respectful  estimation.    Strangers  who  attend  jlicen  widely  introduced  among  us,  differing  in  size. 


their  condition,  and  to  their  pursuits.  The  Plough- 
ing Match  should  be  the  favourite  sport  of  the  far- 
mer, and  a  Cattle  Shmo  the  chosen  place  for  his  pas- 
time. The  manufacturer  should  be  convinced  that 
his  interest  will  be  advanced  no  les?  th  \n  his  lauda- 
ble pride  gratified  by  a  competition  in  this  public 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  ingenuity,  of  machine- 
ry, and  of  workshops.  The  character  of  his  fabrics 
will  be  thus  extended,  the  place  of  supply  made 
known  to  the  consumer,  and  a  reputation  acquired 
for  himself  and  his  goods  with  those  who  are  here 

assembled  from  various  and  distant  [ilaces,  and  who 

otherwise  would  long  remain  ignorant  alike  of  the 

quality  of  the  one,  and  the  name  of  the  other. 
It  would 

of  the  day 

the  gentleman 

I  should  pre 

siderations  ot  a  gi _.-,  ,  .  -  ,    ■        , 

the  occasion.     It  will  be  proper,  however,  and  may  date  ol  their  entry.         ,     ,      ^       .     .        j„„„,„rf 

be  expected  from  me,  that  I  should  report  to  you  very '      The  ploughing  was  to  be  five  inches  deep   ^^ 

briefly  the  progress  of  the  concerns  of  the  Society  tlie  furrow  slice  to  be  not  more  than  ten  inches  « ide. 

Mnce  the  last  anniversary,  and  state  to  you  the  pros-  \     The  excellency  of  the  work,  and  economy  olla- 

pecls  of  the  present  morning.     By  a  certificate  fur- 1  hour,  and  not  the  rapidity,  was  to  be  the  enter  on  in 

nishcl  me  by  the  treasurer,  it  appears,  that  our  num-  awarding  the  premium  regard  being  also  had  to  tl  e 


our  exhibition  we  bid  cordially  welcome.  May  the 
satisfaction  of  all  spectators  in  our  Show,  equal  our 
gratification  in  the  favour  of  their  notice. 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer.]  I 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 
T7ie  fnllmciiig  Report  was  not  received  last  week  un- 
til after  mir  paper  xcas  put  to  press.     It  should  have 
followed  JVo.  3. 
The  Committee  on  the  Ploughing  Match,  [with 


hers  have  increased  to  a  total  of  TIJ. 


And  that  the!  state  in  which  the  cattle  came  from  their  work,  and 
prrmanent"'funT'a^/ountrto  ^4,400,  the  principal ;  to  their  general  appearance^  r       ,n» 

part  of  which  is  entirely  well  secured,  and  constant-       Forty  minutes  were  allowed  for  the  performance 
Iv  accumulating  by  accruing  interest,  and  the  ad-  of  the  task.  .,    .  j      u     -.u  „ 

mission  of  n.-w  members.     An  obvious  spirit  of  im-       There  were  nine  competitors  started,  all  with  a 
nrovemtnt  has  marked  the  influence  of  the  institu-  driver  except  two.  . 

tion,  and  public  favour  has  followed  its  public  dis- 1     The  first  lot  was  finished  m  twenty-four  minutes 
plays  with  a  flattering  distinction.     To  ascertain  in  and  the  last  in  thirty-hve  minutes, 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  general  state  of  I      It  gave  the  Committee  great  pleasure  to  observe 
husbandry,  and  the  extent  and  improvement  of  ma-  the  excellence  of  the  teams,  and  the  good  order  and 


nufacture's,  the  Trustees,  early  in  the  season,  div 
ded  the  towns  of  the  county  into  eight  districts,  and 
appointed  a  committee  in  each  for  the  survey  and 
examination  of  farms,  and  of  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments. Some  of  these  committees,  by  their 
chairman,  have  returned  able  and  highly  interesting 
reports — and  from  others  we  are  yet  expecting  to 
hear.    Some  of  the  districts,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 


superior  management  of  the  ploughmen  and  drivers 
The  ploughs  were  all  good,  two  o(  them  cast  iron, 

the  others  of  wood. 

With  great  satisfaction  the  Committee  state,  that, 

considering  the  unsuitableness  of  the  ground  for  an 


colour  and  beauty,  from  the  race  formerly  bred  in 
the  county,  and  in  all  these  respects  much  superior. 
The  introduction  of  the  best  breeds  of  neat  cattle 
into  an  a^ricultuial  district,  has  alwa^-s  t>een  consi- 
dered, by  farmers,  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  conse- 
jquence.  The  manulacture  of  household  goods  may 
vary,  frtsm  year  to  year,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances or  caprices  of  the  inhabitants;  but  when 
once  an  impru-xd  kind  of  live  stock  is  introduced, 
the  improvement  may  be  considered  as  permanent, 
and  not  liable  to  shange,  at  least  for  a  series  of 
years,  The  show  ol  cattle  this  year  was  in  every 
respect  superior  to  any  cf  our  former  exhibitions. — 
The  competition  in  bulls,  •^ as  particularly  noticed. 
Most  ol  them  were  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  and 
among  \lie  number  were  specimens,  which  for  size 
and  beauty,  exceeded  any  we  had  seen.  The  steers 
and  hcitfrs  of  the  same  breed,  were  also  much 
superior  to  those  formerly  presented.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  these  fine  animals  originated  from  the 
imported  s\ock  owned  and  kept  by  Mr.  Hnrlbut,of 
Winchestei.  Some  fine  stock  of  the  Ayrshire  and 
Holdcrnesshreeds,  were  also  exhibited.  For  the 
names  of  thV  successful  competitors  in  stock,  we 
miist  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  list  of  premiums  award- 
ed by  the  coi^mittee. 

The  reporton  Farms,  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  will  be 
read  with  mu<Ji  interest.  The  number  entered  for 
premiums,  and  viewed  by  the  comuiittee,  amounts 
to  nine.  This  shows  the  increasing  interest  the 
farmers  take  in\  this  branch  of  agriculture,  as  the 
greatest  numberlieretofore  entered  has  been  seven. 
We  regret  tha^  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  praise  the 
exhibition  at  the  State  house.  The  number  of  arti- 
cles presented  [(^  premiums  there,  was  less  than 
formerly.  This  Aay  be  accounted  for  as  arising, 
in  some  degree  frojii  the  very  wet  weather  of  Tues- 
day and  Tuesday  ^ight  preceding  the  show. 

Among  the  articys  presented,  for  which  no  pre- 
miums could  be  allckcd,  are  noticed  the  model  of  a 


exhibition  of  this  kind,  there  being  a  number  of  large 

rocks  in  the  lots,  and  the  same  being  badly  sward-  7n.OT-n/(g   machine,   sint   by   the    inventors,  Messrs. 

ed  they  have  never,  at  any  of  our  Shows,  seen  so'Ebenezer  and  John  Jrentiss,  of  New-London.   Ihls 
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uiiichiiie  indicules  much  ingenuity,  and  is  said  to 
operate  to  the  satisl'action  of  those  who  have  seen  it 
perlorm. 

The  Chaises  presented  from  tlie  factory  of  Messrs. 
G.  &.  H.  Frances,  of  this  city,  were  very  elegant 
specimens  of  form,  workmanship  and  linish. 

A  sample  of  Cheese  was  sent  as  a  curiosity  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  made  35  years  ago. 

[C'oiiu.  Conrant. 

COMMUNICATED. 
Harlford  Comity,  (Conn.)  Xov.  11,  1825. 

Our  Cattle  Show  was,  as  usual,  attended  by  some 
good  judu;es  of  stock,  some  lookers  on,  and  some 
pulfers.  There  were  exhibited  for  premiums,  a  few 
Sliort  Horns,  many  native  and  Devon  Cattle. 

For  fat  Oxen,  the  fir.-.t  premium  was  awarded  to 
A.  Mills,  Esq,  of  East  Windsor,  for  his  five  years 
old  steer,  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Wolcotfs  bull,  his 
dam  bv  the  same  bull  that  sired  the  famous  Con- 
necticut ox.  The  premiums  lor  workin;;;  oxen,  were 
all  awarded  to  native  cattle.  For  three  years  old 
steers,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  of  East  Windsor,  for  steers  of  native  breed. 
For  two  years  old  steers,  half  blood  Devons  receiv- 
ed the  first  premium.  For  milch  cows,  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  for  a  three  years  old  half 
blood  Denton  cow.  For  two  years  old  heifers,  the 
first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jo^eph  Morgan, 
of  Hartford,  for  a  half  blood  short  horn,  by  Comet, 
in  competition  with  a  host  of  Devons.  For  two 
years  old  heifers,  the  second  premium  was  given  for 
a  quarter  blood  Devon;  and  the  third  premium  for 
a  half  blood  Devon  and  the  most  promising  animal 
of  the  blood,  I  have  ever  seen.  For  y  calling  heifers, 
the  first  premium  was  given  to  a  quarter  blood 
Devon,  in  competition  with  many  half  blood  Devons. 
Mr.  E.  Wolcott,  exhibited,  (not  for  premium,)  the 
fine  bull  imported  from  A3'rshire,  Scotland,  by  H. 
Hills.  In  \>i23,  he  received  the  Society  s  first  pre- 
mium for  bulls — he  shows  many  of  the  fine  points 
of  the  improved  Durham  short  horns.  Mr.  Hills, 
exhibited  two  heifers  of  the  same  breed,  they  were 
fine  pointed  animals,  but  their  colour  was  very  bad, 
for  they  were  so  unfortunate  in  their  birth,  that  not 
quite  half  of  their  hair  was  of  the  fine  niafiogany  ltd. 
It  was  white,  and  white  is  by  many  rfisliked. 

I  am  respectfully,  yourob'dt.  servant,  and  the 
servant  of  all  at  cattle  shows, 

A  LOOKER  ON. 


FREDERICKSBURG  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fredericksburg  Agri 
cultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Indian  Queen  ta 
vern  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  November,  and  con 
tinued  by  adjournment  on  the  10th. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

James  M.  Garnett.  President. 
John  Taliaferro,  rice  President. 
Vv'illiam  F.  Gray,  Secretary. 
John  Chew,  .,'hfistiiiit  Hecretary. 
Robert  S.  Chew,  Treasurer. 

Commillec  of  Correspondence. — Johi  Taliaferro, 
Roliert  Lewis,  John  S.  Wellford,  VV'm.  Bernard, 
Will   F.  Gray. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  were  the  follow 
ing: 

Resnhed,  That  all  new  members,  admitted  at  th 
semi-annual  meetings  in  May,  shall  be  charged  with 
their  annual  contributions  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
November,  following  such  admission. 

Resolved, 'llijt  a  premium  of  jJ'JO  be  given  to  the 
grower  of  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat,  on  not  less 
than  ten  contiguous  a*;res  of  land.  And  that  a  pre- 
mium of  *iO  be  given  to  the  grower  o(  the  largest 
quantity  of  Indian  corn,  on  not  less  than  ten  conti- 
guous acres  of  land. 


iit.sf;/it'(/, That  the  Corresponding  Committee  be 
instructed  to  correspond  with  the  other  agricultural 
societies  in  this  section  of  the  state;  and,  by  ar- 
rangement with  them,  determine  the  times  of  hold- 
ing the  next  shows,  so  that  they  shall  not  conllict 
with  each  other  in  point  of  time;  and  that  they 
caiife  due  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  of  holding 
our  next  shoui,  when  so  determined. 

Besolved,  That  any  person  who  shall  hereafter 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  this  Society,  must  be 
present  to  be  introduced  in  person,  when  elected; 
or  he  must  express  such  wish  by  note  or  letter  to 
some  member  of  the  so<vety;  which  shall  be  pre- 
served on  file. 

Resolved,  That be  a  committee  for 

determining  what  kind  of  stock  or  manufactures  are 
most  worthy  the  encouragement  of  this  society; 
and  that  they  be  empowered  and  required  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  premiums  for  the  same,  and  cause  it 
to  he  published,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  for 
the  information  of  all  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  to  insure  order,  and  more  effec- 
tually promote  the  design  of  this  society,  the  said 
committee  be  required  to  prepare  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  next  s/io!«^\vhicli  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  spring  meeting  for  its  approbation. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  Committees  necessary  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  said  rules,  be  appointed  at 
the  spring  meeting;  and  the  names  of  the  said  com- 
mittees published,  together  with  the  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  Society. 

That  part  of  the  IGth  article  of  the  constitution, 
which  declares  that  "any  member  who  shall  be 
found  two  years  in  arrears,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  w  ithdrawn  from  the  Society,"  was  repealed 
and  the  following  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  no  member  of  this  Society  shall 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  same  until  all 
his  dues  shall  have  been  paid  up. 

JAMES  M,  GARNETT,  President. 
Wu.  F.  Gray,  Secretary. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  late  Agricultural 
Show  have  been   furnished  by  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety.    As  they  agree  entirely  with  our  own  obser- 
ations,  as  lar  as  they  extended,  we  give  them  in 
his  own  words : 

The  Show. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  unfavourable  circum- 
stances which  preceded  and  attended  the  late  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition,  it  has  been  such  as  to  strength- 
en our  confidence  in  the  beneficial  inlluence  of  the 
association,  and  to  stimulate  us  to  still  further  efforts 
in  the  good  cause.  The  low  state  of  our  funds 
during  the  past  year,  rendered  it  for  a  time  a  mat- 
ter of  anxious  doubt  with  the  society  whether  they 
would  venture  to  propose  another  show  or  not. 
This  caused  the  list  of  premiums  which  was  finally 
resolved  on,  to  be  offered  too  late  to  create  the 
competition  which  an  earlier  publication  would' 
have  insured.  The  races,  and  several  agricultural 
exhibitions  in  neighbouring  counties,  happening 
about  the  same  period — one  of  them,  (that  of  the 
Albemarle  Society  at  Charlottesville,)  on  the  same 
wiek — had  the  effect  of  drawing  off  much  of  the 
public  attention  from  the  Fredericksburg  Exhibi- 
tion; in  addition  to  all  which  the  elements  were  ad- 
verse. The  weather,  which  had  for  some  tiuie  been 
delightful  Indian  summer,  suddenly  assumed  a 
wintry  aspect,  and  the  first  day  was  cold  and  wet. 
This  alone  prevented  the  presence  of  many  who 
designed  being  there;  the  exhibition,  however,  was 
well  attended,  not  only  by  our  tuwnsmen,  but  by 
many  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
SI  ,fford.  King  George,  Westmoreland,  Essex,  Ca- 
roline, Grange,  Louisa,  Culpepper,  and  Fauquier 
And  one  ot  the  successful  comjielitions  was  from 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge-  The  exhibition  of  Cattle 
and  Horses  was  upon  the  whole  good — in  some  re- 
spects better  than  on  former  occasions. 


On  the  second  day  the  weather  was  more  auspi- 
cious, and  though  still  cold,  was  clear.  The  exhi- 
bition of  Domeslic  Manufactures,  always  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  show,  because  it  is  most  in- 
timately connected  with  our  individual  and  national 
independence,  was  on  this  occasion  expected  liy  all 
classes  of  our  community  with  anlieipated  delight. 
But  here  again  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  anxious  throng  that  surrounded 
the  place  where  the  specimens  of  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  our  fanners' wives  and  daughters  ought 
to  hiive  been  shown,  ^vas  completely  marred  by  the 
bad  arrangements,  or  rather  no  arriingcments,  that 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  number  of 
the  specimens,  and  the  superior  beauty  of  some  of 
those  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  insjiect,  warrant 
the  belief  that  had  they  been  properly  displayed, 
this  exhibition  would  not  have  fallen  short  of  the 
former  ones.  But  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  went  to  enjoy  the  scene,  it  was  as  a  sealed 
book.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  judges,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  constables  to  boot,  could  ob- 
tain such  an  ins|iection  of  the  goods  a.<  was  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  judgment,  oiving  to  the  unregu- 
lated pressure  of  a  crowd  of  persons  towards  one 
spot.  However,  it  will  he  seen  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  society,  that  they  have  resolved  to  make  bet 
ter  arrangements  in  future.  Measures  are  also  to 
be  taken  to  bring  into  active  operation  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  which  to  the  great 
impediment  of  its  operations,  now  lie  in  the  pockets 
of  certain  members  in  the  shape  of  urrearuges.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  part  of  the  society's  future 
operations  will  be  entirely  successful,  for  on  that 
depends  the  success  of  all  the  rest 

Fifty  six  new  menibeis  have  been  admitted  into 
the  society  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  in 
them  the  society  has  made  a  considerable  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  and  intelligence.  The  withdrawals, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  been  few.  The  friends  of 
the  association  rifced  not  fear  but  that  it  will  go  on 
and  prosper.  And  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the 
hope  that  its  benefits  will  be  greatly  increased  as 
the  sphere  of  its  operations  are  enlarged. 

[Virghiia  Herald. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  VAL- 
LEY. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  tlie  Valley,  was  held  in  Winchester,  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last  week,  and 
was  numerously  attended  by  the  farmers  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  For  a  regular  account  of 
the  proceedin.;*,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  subjoin- 
ed minutes  of  the  secretary,  who,  we  are  pleased  to 
see,  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  formal  report,  hut 
has  filled  up  tlie  chasms  usual  at  such  times  with  a 
connected  detail  of  all  that  was  done  on  this  interest- 
ing oceasion. 

It  was  somewhat  in  disparagement  of  this  exhibi- 
tion that  the  iveather  was  so  unfavourable.  The 
morning  of  Thursday  was  drizzly,  and  in  the  after- 
noon a  violent  shower  of  rain  drove  every  thing  be- 
fijre  it  On  Friday  the  w  eather  was  cold",  accompa- 
nied by  a  strong  n^rth-wester;  and  it  was  not  until 
Saturday  that  Nature  seemed  to  regard  the  closing 
scene  with  complacency. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  streets 

were   thronged    with    citizens   and     strangers Ihe 

church  was  crowded  to  overllowi:  g — the  cattle  field 
presented  a  living  mass  of  hiiiuan  beings — and  the 
ploughing-match,  the  day  f  .llowing,  was  much  im- 
peded by  the  concourse  of  spi-itators. 

Compared  with  the  previous  exhibitions,  there 
w\as  nothing  in  this  to  depress  the  hopes  of  Ihe  friends 
of  the  society,  but  much  to  encourage  them.  The 
animals  m.ide  a  fine  display,  and  were  thought  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  last  year.  In  the  manufactures 
there  was  an  evident  improvementj  especially  in  the 
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fabrics  vvrou^iit  by  the  lair  hands  of  the  daughters 
of  the  vall.y.  To"  them  we  would  say,  Peisevere  in 
the  good  work,  let  not  the  charms  of  the  toilet  ba- 
nish the  remembrance  of  the  distatf,  nor  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  parlour  drown  the  ruasic  of  the  spinning 
wheel.  Exercise  will  give  a  brighter  glow  to  the 
cheeks  than  the  cosmetics  of  the  refiner,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  value  of  our  hands  will  atford  a  bet- 
ter sectirily  against  the  future,  than  any  resource 
which  the  distempered  imaginations  of  fashionable 
life  can  furnish.  Elegance  of  person  and  rrtlnement 
of  manners  are  amiable  in  their  place,  and  are  not 
inconsistent  with  those  really  useful  accomplishments 
which  prepare  the  sex  for  good  wives  and  prudent 
matrons.  "The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 
fehe  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
life.  She  seeketh  wool  and  (lax,  and  worketh  will- 
ingly with  her  hands.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distatf.  Her  hus- 
band is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 
the  elders  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Page's  oration  is  such  a  one  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  intelliitent  gentleman  and  practical 
farmer.  It  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  Al- 
though regarded  by  some  as  rather  ullra  in  its  sen- 
timents, it  was  well  received  by  the  audience,  and 
will  be  admired  by  the  leader. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add  that  the  popularity  of 
the  society  was  never  more  manifest.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  highly  respectable  gentle- 
men who  desired  to  be  added  as  members  during 
the  fair.  Since  its  commencement  it  has  been  ura- 
dually  increasing  in  size  and  strength,  until  the  blade 
has  become  the  lull  corn  in  the  ear.  An  application 
will  be  made  to  the  next  legislature  for  a  charter  o( 
incorporation.  Should  it  be  granted— and  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not — it  will  add  a  new  impulse 
to  our  exertions,  and  the  next  hst  of  premiums  will 
equal  in  amount  that  of  any  other  agricultural  soci- 
ety in  America. 

We  are  here  compelled  to  close  this  short  notice, 
by  reason  of  the  great  length  of  the  proceedings 
w"hich  follow.  In  doing  so  we  must  be  permitted  to 
add  our  acknowledgments  for  the  promises  of  sup- 
port given  to  the  agricultural  paper  we  propose  pub- 
lishing. We  are  enabled  to  decide  that  it  will  go  on 
as  soon  as  paper  of  a  line  quality  can  be  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Proceedings. 

,3/  amee.lingriftheJlgricidtiiral  Snciety  of  the  Vnlleij, 
held  in  the  Cimrl  House  in  irinchester,  October  27, 
18J5;  'li'Uliam  B.  Pui^e,  president,  in  the  cluiir. 

The  president  announced  that  the  society  had 
met  for  the  purpose  of  holding  its  annual  exhibition. 
He  was  gratified  to  observe  so  numerous  an  attend- 
ance of  the  members,  and  felt  assured  that  unani- 
mity and  good  feeling  would  prevail  throughout  this 
interesting  occasion.  As  a  preparatory  step  in  the 
proceedings,  he  would  name  the  marshals  and  com 
mittees;  alter  which  the  society  would  proceed  in 
the  duties  ol  the  day. 

JMmshals. — Joseph  H  Sherrard.  George  W.  Kiger, 
Ebin  Milton,  Alfred  Parkins,  Solomon  R.  Jacksou. 
David  W.  Barton. 

COMMITTEES. 

On  Crops. — Edward  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Nelson. 
Thomas  Russell.  Isaac  Wood,  Archibald  Magill. 

On  Homed  Cattle  and  Sheep. — Lewis  Neill,  John 
Gilkeson,  Amos  Lupton,  John  Peter,  John  S.  Davi- 
son, John  Hopkins,  jun. 

On  I'hvghs  and  Ploughing  matches. — Robert 
Vance.  Jacob  Vannu  Ire,  James  Jones,  Bushrod  I'ay- 
lor.  Henry  M.  Briuker,  Adam  Kerns. 

Ol  Manvfuctures.  John  Yates^,  John  M.  Brome. 
Philip  Smith,  D.  Hollingsworth,  Samuel  H.  Davis. 
Joel  Ward,  Jun. 

On  Horses  and  Hogs. — Josua  Lupfon.  James  Ship, 
James  Affleck,  Richard  \V.  Uarlon,  Roh.rl  P.  Page. 


Oh  Implements  of  Hiishaudry  and   Iimentiom  of 
every  description. — Henry  S.  Turner,  John  Alexan 
der,  James  Ficklin,  John  R.  Cooke,  William  H 
Harris. 


ALBEMARLE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Charlottesville,  Va.  JVoD.  12,  1825. 


Keeping  twelve  mares  one  year,  at  §20 
each,  (which  exceeds  by  |,5  the  charge 
exhibited  in  your  correspondent's 
statement,)  -         .         .        . 

With  your  correspondent,  I  will  suppose 
that  twelve  mares  will  raise  nine  foals 
annually,  and  that  it  will  cost  $3  each 
to  bring  them  through  the  1st  winter, 
making  an  asgregate  of         -        - 
':!d  year  $10  each,         -         -         .         - 
.id  year  12  each,         -         -         -         - 
4lh  year  20  each,         .         _         .         - 
For  the  season  of  a  thorough  bred  horse 
to  each,  §15,  .        .        .        . 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Albemarle,  held  their  first  Exhibition 
and  Cattle  Show,  at  the  farm,  the  residence  of  Sa- 
muel O.  Minor,  near  Charlottesville.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  and  the  compe- 
tition for  premiums  in  the  various  articles  of  ploughs, 
live  stock  and  domestic  manufactures,  was  animated 
and  interesting.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
the  specimen  of  ploughs  exhibited;  and  with  the 
method  by  which  the  power  necessary  to  move  them 
was  tested.  Five  ploughs  were  ofltred  for  the  pre- 
mium, each  of  which  was  subjected  to  this  trial;  by 
an  instrument,  (called  an  anfeular  balance,)  which 

was  furnished  by  Stephen  McCormick,  Esq.  of  Fau- 1  „     „     u-  v,  i  j     .  .u  ci 

*        A  ,     1     r  ,.„„A  ...„o  n,  „„,  ,j„  k.,hr  rom  which  deduct  the  expense  of  keep- 
quier  county.     A  trial  ol   speed  was  then  made  by  |      .         „  ^  ^ 

the  several  plougl  s,  to  ascertain  the  shortest  time;         6»        ■         "         " 

in  which  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  ground  could  be  Profit 

ploughed.    The  time  varied  from  lo  to  ^Si  minutes;  1  ^,^^  ^d,  3rd,  4th.  5th,  6th.  7(h  and  8th      ' 

f-^^/he  premium  lor  the  best  plough  was  awarded  ' ^ .„  ^^ 

to  Mr.  McCormiik.    The  horses  and  colts  produced.  ..      c 

were  of  excellent  quality,  both  for  the  saddle  and       ^"  ^SS'^^S'^^^  »'  -         -  -  - 

harness,  and  encourage  "*_«oH!ejl'_^tfl>e  breed  °f^  ^^,,^.^j^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^^^ 


Seven  of  the  nine  foals  will  average  at 
four  years  old,  §200,         .         -         - 

Two  of  the  nine  «ill  certainly  bring  from 
3  to  §400— say  §350  each. 


this  valuable  animal  is  undergoing  rapid  improve 
ment  in  Virginia.  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  exhibited,  were  not  very  numerous,  though 
some  admirable  specimens  were  amontc  them. 

Some  fine  articles  ol  domestic  manufacture  were 
furnished;  particularly  a  pair  of  blankets,  by  Coleby 
Cowherd,  Esq.  of  Orange,  and  a  straw  bonnet,  by 
Mrs.  Emmeline  Lewis,  of  Albemarle.  The  bonnet 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  surpassed  all  cspectilion, 
and  excited  universal  admiration.  The  surutj  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction,  in  a  very  lull  meeting,  by 
an  unanimous  resolution  to  double  the  premium  to 
which  the  article  by  their  rules  was  entitled. 

James  Barbour,  Esq  the  present  Secretary  of! 
War,  who  is  the  president  of  the  society,  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  by  otlicial  duty.  It  was  much 
regretted  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Society,  to  preside,  on  this  interesting 
occasion.  He  had  very  politely  enclosed  an  address, 
which  was  read  to  the  society  and  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, and  received  with  great  interest  and  attention. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  were  unanimously  voted 
lo  Mr.  Barbour,  and  three  hundred  copies  of  his  ad- 
dress ordered  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  lor 
;heir  use. 


amounts  to 
From  which  deduct  the  cost  of  keeping 
12  mares  7  years,  at  §20  each. 


The  mares  will  now  be  12  years  old  and 
upwards,  and  I  will  suppose  that  6  of 
them  are  useless,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing 6  are  worth,  as  breeding:  mares, 
§100  each.    I  own  two  breeding  mares 

I     of  the  age  of   12,  and  two  that  are  16 
ye;'rs  old,  either  of  which  I  would  not 
sell  lor  §200. 
Sis  mares,  value  §100  each,   -        -        - 

Added  to  the  §&520,        .        -        - 


From  which  deduct  the  cost  of  the  mares 
with  interest  thereon  for  eight  years. 


240 


87 

90 

108 

-  180 

-  180 

§825 

-  §1400 

700 
§2100 

825 
§1276 

8925 

§10200 
1080 

§8520 


Leaves  profit  of 


§  600 
8o20 

9120 

3552 

§5568 


CAPITAL  IN  HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 


Or  of  §696  per  annum,  or  say  §600.  leaving  the  §96 
per  annum,  to  meet  casualties,  which  will  leave  jpSO 
profit  per  annum  on  each  brood  mare,  besides  the 
advantage  of  feeding  hay  and  grain  on  the  farm, 
and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  manure.  C 
I  have  examined  the  "Comparative  estimates  of  p  g  Rpi^tiveto  the  "Estimateon  S/ieep."  I  pos- 
capital  employed  in  rearing  hor.ses  cattle,  and  gp,.,  a  flocUf  about  500  merino  sheep;  the  expense 
sheep  in  West  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  "«  7th  ^j.  ^^  ;_^^  jj^^^^  ,^,^^  .^^^^  ^^p,,,^^  „,,,,,  ,j,^,  ^,.,,pj 
volume.  Sdth  number  of  tne  American  l-armer;  as^  ^.  ^^,,^  coiTespondent.  and  the  profit  resultim;  from 
I  take  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  having  nested  j  ^,-^^;^^  ,^.^^  certainly  been  less.  But.  perh;,ps  I  have 
some  capital  in  the  purchase  of  brood  mares  and,  ^.^^^  -^^  „^p  management  of  my  she.  p.  In  a  flock  of 
merino  sheep— and  as  I  do  not  concur  lully  in  opin-j  ,,|^,  ^^^^.^^  ji^^.^  ^^j||  i^^  ^^  y-  ,,g  ^^5,^  ^u  ^[jppp. 
ion  with  the  author  of  the  statement,  particularly  ini  ,;^|,  ,  |„.p,„n,f  ,hat  no  man  of  any  jud-ment  »ould 

ofl'all  his  young  thrifty  ewes,  and  reserve  for  hii 


relation  to  horses,  permit  me  to  give  you  my  view 
of  the  matter.  There  can  be  little  profit,  and  there 
is  less  use,  in  rearing  ordinary  or  low  priced  horses, 
for  reasons  so  obvious  that  1  deem  it  unnecessary  tol 
assi;fn  them.  | 

VVc  will  suppose  that  a  farmer  shall  commence! 
\\\th    twelve   Ihorouuh   bred   mares,  well   selected,! 


own  use  the  olil  ewes.  Taking  this,  and  all  proba- 
ble casualties  into  consideration,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude, tiiat  the  original  flock  of  ev\es  will  not  exceed 
90  al  the  expiration  of  one  year. 

The  allowance  of  hay  is  not  sufficient,  in  my  opin- 
ion, full  grown  sheep  require  eight  pounds  ol   urass. 


from  three  to  four  years  old      I  prrler  that  aire,  be-,  ^^^^^^       .  ^,^^  ^^  ,^^^^  equivah  nt.  which  is  (wo  pound* 


ause  if  mares  are  put  to  breeding  at  an  early  age 
tliey  will  breed  (lie  more  certainly  thereafter. 

Twelve  thorough  bred  mares  will  cost  §200  each 
§2100. 


of  hay.  In  the  northern  cuuntics  of  Pennsylvania, 
hay  must  he  fed  to  she<  p  150  days  in  each  year.  Ifi 
I  am  correct  in  this,  it  follows  that  your  cii respon- 
dent's allowance  of  hay  must  be  more  than  doubled. 
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Five  hundred  sheep  will  require  the  constant  at- 
tention of  one  man  during  the  summer  months,  I 
think — and  of  one  man  and  two  boys  during  the 
winter  months.  This  exceeds  in  labour,  your  cor- 
respondent's allowance. 

If  is  stated,  that  '-the  fleeces  of  the  above  (100 
ewes,)  if  good,  will  average  two  dollars  each." 
They  must  be  superior  if  they  do,  as  well  in  the 
quality,  as  the  quantity  of  the  wool  produced.  My 
flock  did  not  average,  this  year,  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  wool,  washed  well  on  the  backs  of  the 
sheep,  and  divested  of  tags;  and  you  may  suppose 
the  quality  thereof  to  be  excellent,  when  I  inform 
you  that  it  averaged  80  cents  per  pound. 

The  product  in  limbs,  stated  by  your  correspon- 
dent, is  greater  than  I  have  hem  able  to  accomplish; 
many  of  my  lambs  have  died  before  they  have 
re.ached  the  age  of  one  year;  and  I  hnve  constantly 
lost  some  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  early  in 
the  spring,  when  they  are  about  one  year  old;  living 
over  one  year,  tliry  generally  do  well;  but  lam 
satisfied  that  hitherto  1  have  not  raised  to  exceed  a 
year  old.  more  than  fifty  lambs  from  one  hundred 
ewes,  taking  the  average  of  my  llork  of  ewes.  As 
your  correspondent  has  evidentlv  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  1  have  been  with  sheep,  he  will  confer  a 
great  obligation  if  he  will  comnmnicate  his  mode  of 
managing  tbeni,  particularly  the  ewes  and  lambs, 
and  by  staling  at  what  period  of  the  year  his  ewes 
drop  their  lambs. 

The  north  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
peculiarly  well  adsplc'd  for  the  rearing  of  horsesand 
sheep,  as  the  soil,  generally,  yields  abundance  ol 
grass  for  pasturage  and  hay,  the  climate  is  good, 
and  the  coiuitiy  is  somewtiat  rolling — 1  speak  of 
Erie,  Crawford,  and  Warren  counties. 


ed  by  a  writer  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  that  th<^ 
Saxony  wool  commands  nearly  double  the  price  in 
Europe  and  America  of  the  fine  Spanish  Leonesa. 

But  we  are  frequently  asked  whether  the  price  of 
wool  will  not,  by  the  present  extraordinary  compe 
lition,  speedily  be  reduced,  and  whether  he  who  de 
votes  his  capital  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
wool,  will  not  eventually  be  a  loser.  Of  this,  the 
agriculturist  can  judge  perhaps  much  better  than 
ourselves.  We  can  merely  state  the  facts  that  the 
duty  on  imported  wool  is  now  twenty-five  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  for  some  years  to  come  is  subject  to 
an  annual  advance  of  five  per  cent. — and  that  wool- 
len manufactories  are  multiplying  probably  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  raw  material.  Wool,  like  cotton,  must  always 
be  an  article  which  will  command  a  fair  price  and  a 
ready  market,  and  the  price  will  bear  a  considera- 
ble diminution  before  its  production  will  be  an  un- 
profitable business  for  the  grower.  [JVat.  istan. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  WOOL. 

Middkbury,  Vtrmunt,  Oct.  18,  1825. 

The  prejudices  which  have  hiretolore  prevailed 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  seem  now  to  be  com 
plelely  vanquished,  and  the  emulation  which  exi-ts 
for  tiie  possession  of  the  more  improved  bieeds  of 
this  animal,  is  highly  auspicious  to  llie  prosperity  of 
the  state.  Those  who  possess  llocks  with  iui  admix- 
ture of  the  merino  from  a  half  to  lull  bluods,  pro- 
cure from  forty  to  sixty  or  seventy  cents  per  pound 
for  their  wool,  while  the  price  of  the  common  lit-cce 
is  only  thirty-four  cents.  These  prolils  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  are  turtlier  greatly  enhanced  by  Ine 
superior  weight  of  the  fleece,  which  in  oiaiL.iry 
flocks  of  half  and  three  quiriers  blood,  will  avi  la^e 
from  three  and  a  half  to  lour  pounds,  ivhile  t»o  and 
a  half  and  three  pounds,  is  a  good  yield  lor  comiiioii 
sheeji  with  the  same  feed  and  keeping.  A  iui  (iier 
benelit  is  seen  in  tiie  superiority  of  price  o!  the  line 
fleeced  animals.  A  merino  ewe  or  buck  is  isorUi 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollars,  and  tliieelourtlis  lo  se- 
ven ei-iiths  blooded  I'lom  llwee  to  six  dollars;  uhile 
from  one  dollar  to  one  and  a  h  .IT  and  two  duliar.-,,  is 
the  price  of  native  sheep.  The  preferenee  ol  rear- 
ing sheep  rather  than  cattle  may  be  seen  in  liie  Ui- 
minislied  labour,  the  ready  prolils,  and  the  sii|)erior 
pri.es  of  slieep  and  wool,  over  beef,  butter  and 
cheese. 

The  profits  of  keeping  merinocs  may  be  ;;reatly 
augmented  by  improving  the  siaple,  wbieli  eaii  De 
easily  done  bj  judicious  man:  geinent,  by  sileeliii;; 
the  linest  fleeced  ewes  for  breed,  rs,  and  more  e^|le- 
cially  by  crossing  the  blood  uitli  the  S.ixoii}  nice. 
This  lamily  ol  sheep  it  is  well  known,  derived  Uieir 
origin  from  a  selection  made  froin  a  ."jpanish  dock, 
ami  inlroduced  into  .Saxony  about  sixty  years  sn.ee, 
where  they  have  oeeii  nourished  with  peculiar  alien 
tiuu  until  the  finerie.ss  ol  their  lleeces  far  surpassed 
that  of  tiie  jinrcnt  slock.  This  ciicumsiance  decnies 
wb.l  h,  ■,  olteii  been  doubled,  that  t!ic  te.vlure  o'  li.e 
fltecc  improves  iu  a  northern  climate.    U  is  asscrt- 


WOOL. 

Deur  Sir,  Philadelphia.  Mw.  19,  1S25. 

Subjoined  you  have  an  extract  of  a  letter  received 
from  a  gentleman  now  in  Paris,  who  was  requested 
to  procure  for  me  a  few  sheep,  of  the  government 
Hock  at  Rambouillet.  It  may  be  interesting  to  those 
of  your  subscribers  who  huve  turned  their  attention 
to  the  rearing  of  fine  woolled  sheep. 

"Sales  at  Rambouillet. 

"The  rams  and  ewes  found  a  great  number  of 
amateurs.  The  ewe  No  '2.5,  was  sold  at  600  francs. 
No.  '27,  400  francs; — the  rest  sol.l  in. the  same  pro- 
portion. The  ram  No.  18,  which  astonished  the  con- 
noisseurs by  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  his  form, 
brought  3,600  francs;  ram  No.  '20, "brought  '25.50 
francs,  No.  50,  2060  francs;  No.  27,  1805  francs; 
No.  16,  1505,  francs;  No.  45,  1495  francs;  No.  48, 
111-2  1  ." 

The  sales  of  wool  and  sheep  amounted  to  71,000 
francs — which  was  one-third  more  than  the  last 
year.  I. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  WOOL. 

The  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  by  Messrs. 
Coolidge,  Poor  &  Head,  yesterday,  went  oti  with 
spirit,  and  at  fair  prices.  The  following  is  a  note 
of  the  prices.  Terms,  under  *il(.i00,  six  months— 
^1000  to  'iOOO,  six  and  nine  nionths — ^2000  and 
over,  six,  nine  and  twelve  months : 
Electoral  Saxony  wool,  1  bale,  lb. 
1st  Prima  Saxony  wool,  6  bales 

1  bale 
Mixed,  1  box 

2d  Prima  Saxony,  6  bales 

6     - 


Secunda  Saxony, 

Imperial  Saxony, 

I  si  quality  Saxony, 

Super  Spanish, 

Saxony, 

Extra  fine  Saxony, 

Fine 

Fine 

Merino,  unwashed  Ohio, 


10  - 

n  -     . 

10  - 
2 

10  bales 

7  bales 
S  bales 
4  bales 

8  bales 


10  bales 
10  bales 
10  bales 
10  bales 
20  bales 
6  bales 


Spanish  wool,  4  R.  2  F. 

i\iixl  Saxony, 

Merino,  llock  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 


1800  lbs. 

2100 
Mrs.  Woodward,  2600 
Mr.  Gold,  1800 


1 

89 

I 

50 

1 

40 

60 

1 

02^, 

9t> 

91 

85 

78 

1 

82  i 

1 

62  i 

80 

50 

1 

074 

78 

60 

41 

39 

38 

35 

34 

58 

52  i 

74 

73 

56 

54 

Merino,  flock  of  Mr.  Kinne,  2O(l01bs 

]Mr.  1.  Thorndikcjr.   1900 
Mr.  C.  Benton,  1300 

Mr.  D.  Whiftemore,  jr.  300 
9  bales 


Tertia  Saxony, 

Quarter, 
Middling  mixt, 


4  bales 

2  bales 

3  bales 
2  bales 
1  bale 

1  bale 

2  bales 
2  bales 

4  bales 
1  bale 
B  bales 

6  bales 

7  bales 

5  bales 

6  bales 
Full  bloodjflock  of  Mr.  Huntington,  liOOlbs. 

Mr.  S.  Bass,  400 

S.  B.  C.  400 

flock  of  Mr.  S.  Jones,         500 

Mr.  W.  Kinne,     500 

Mr.  J.  Blethen,     400 

Native,  low  grade,  .  .      500 

Full  blood,  flock  of  Mr.  S.  Barker,       800 

Unwashed,  .  .  .      I.SOO 

Full  blood,  flock  of  Mr.  J.  Gilchrist,  1200 


CommoDj 

Fine, 

Locks, 

Fine  lambs'  wool, 

.Short  mixt  lambs'  w  ool. 

Saxony, 


Saxony  fleece, 
Spanish, 


Mr.  S.  Prentiss, 
P.  of  L. 


500 

800 

1000 


Washed,  grade  wool. 
Lambs'  wool. 
Grade  wool. 
Coarse  wool. 
Washed  full  blood, 
Unwashed  full  blood, 
S\  ashed  full  blood. 

High  grade, 
Super  lambs'  wool. 

Spinning 

Lambs'  wool. 

Clippings, 

.Spiniiiii 

First  q 

Super  .Spanish  lambs'    -     8  bales 

Full  blood  merino,  extra  fine,  flock  ^ 

of  It.  Coif,  500  lbs.       5"     ■ 

Ni! five  and  grade  wool,  600 
Extra  lull  blood,  900 

Full  blood,  800       . 

700 
Principally  full  blood,  1000 
Native  and  grade.  600 

Full  blood,  liock  of  S.  &  L  Huribut,  1200  lbs, 
Grade  v\o(d,  SOU  lbs. 

JMostly  full  blood,  1000 

7-8  blood,  10  bales      . 

3-4  blood,  10  bales 

[Boston  pu 


23  bales 
9  bales 
3  bales 
2  bales 
2  bales 

1  bale 

1  bale 

1  bale 

6  bales 
59  bales 

14  bales 
50  bales 

15  bales 
8  bales 

wool,  fresh  water  washed,  14  bales 
lit^' lambs' wool.  Shales 


64 
51 
55 
65 
60 
68 
50 
51 
61 
42 
5.S 
56 
71 
66 
79 
86 
87 
56 
53 
5S 
52 
55 
65 
62 
56 
34 
57 
30 
58 
50 
58 
52 
40 
42- 
37  i 
23 
48 
30 
44 
52  i 
27  i 
50 
49 
40 
48 
6 
42 
50 
60 

1   14 

37  J 
60 
62 
62 
61 
37 
76 
47 
60 
51 
41 
'per. 


HORSE  MILLS-INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Some  months  past  we  were  interested  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  yours  under  the  signature  of  "Amphi- 
con,"  in  relation  to  a  hor.se-mill,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Elliciit!,  tvhicli  was  supposed  to  be  adinirabiy 
ad.i|)ted  to  plantation  use,  to  supjily  good  corn  meal 
fortlie  faniily  and  the  labourers,  as  well  as  to  crush 
corn  for  stuck.  Sutli  a  mi. I  is  the  most  desired  ma- 
chine 111, II  I  ould  be  presented  to  the  fiirmers  if  it 
will  be  1  tl'eetive,  durable,  and  of  moderate  price,  and 
would  inevitably  obtain  rapid  and  numerous  sales. 
Thi;y  ought  to  be  ol  iliireient  diiiiCi  sioiis,  som.'  of 
one  horse  power  and  some  of  two,  and  of  course  of 
uiuerenl  prices. 
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[Nor.  2a,  1855. 


By  t-rusliint;;  corn  1  ur.derstiUid  llie  bivukiii^  up 
Ihe  cob  witli  the  corn  on  it,  and  grindins  it  wiien 
thus  broken  into  what  is  called  cobmeal.  Tliis  is  a 
most  important  matter;  and  a  durable  machine,  sim- 
ple in  structure,  capable  of  being  worked  by  one  or 
two  horses,  moderate  in  price,  that  will  etrect  this, 
and  also  grind  from  twenty-live  to  filly  bushels  a 
day  of  good  I'amily  bread  meal,  will  deserve  and  no 
doubt  receive  a  most  extended  patronage. 

I  desire  to  know  through  the  medium  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  if  Mr.  Ellicotl's  horse  mill  has  turned 
out  satisfactorily,  and  uhether  it  is  such  a  mill  as  1 
have  described.  1  should  also  wish  to  know  the 
price  precisely  of  such  a  mill,  and  who  can  be  pro 
cured  to  put  them  up.  This  information  is  desired 
by  a  great  many,  a  portion  of  whom  are  at  conside- 
rable distances  from  you. 

A  horse  mill  for  these  two  purposes  alone,  viz.  to 
grind  family  corn  meal,  and  to  break  up  corn  and 
cob.  and  reduce  that  into  cobmeal  for  stock,  is  want- 
ed. It  is  not  desired  to  grind  wheat,  or  to  saw,  or 
to  do  any  thing  else. 

The  inquiry  is  not  intended  to  be  restricted  to 
Mr.  Ellicott's  mill.  If  any  other  person  has  invented 
one  of  the  kind  described,  that  is  thought  better  ol'. 
it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  learn  the  comparative 
merits  of  each,  in  all  points,  with  the  facility  of  ope- 
ration, and  the  price. 

A  Talbot  F.mimer. 

J\'cn}.  14,   18:25. 


8d.   How  are  the   leaves   gathered   to    feed    th 
worms;  whether  in   branches,  or  the  leaves  picked 
off? 

4th.  Generally,  the  management  of  the  trees,  so 
as  to  supply  leaves  in  the  greatest  abundance? 

5th.  VVhere  a  ^upply  of  the  eggs  ol'  the  silk-worm 
are  to  be  obtained;  and  their  management;  and 
how  the  worms  aie  managed  so  as  to  procure  an 
annual  supply? 

(jth.  The  hou^e  or  room  to  breed  the  worms  in, 
and  the  apparatus  generally  to  conduct  the  busi.iess 
in  the  best  manner? 

7tli.  The  proper  time  to  take  the  cocoons;  and 
their  management  in  winding  off  the  silk? 

Sth.  What  other  (if  any,;  preparation  is  necessa- 
ry to  prepare  it  for  market;  and  where  can  it  be 
sold;  and  the  u  ual  price;  and  generally  the  expense 
and  likely  prolit  of  the  business,  conducted  by  from 
six  to  ten  young  people,  with  an  older  one  to  super- 
intend? 

Vour  insertion  of  the  above  in  your  very  useful 
paper  (and  not  one  of  its  least  useful  qualities,  is 
the  obtaining  information  upon  any  point,  from  any 
part  of  tlie  continent,)  will  much  oblige  a  constant 
reader  and  MAKYLANDEd. 

P  S.  Could  cotton  in  the  seed'  meet  with  a  sale 
in  Baltimore,  and  at  what  price? 


MR.  SMITH'S  COrriLV  PLANTER. 
[Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  South 

Carolina.] 
Dear  Sir,  Ed'islo  Island,  ^Tor.  16,  18. '5. 

A  sliort  time  since  I  read  in  the  2Sth  No.  of  your 
paper,  an  interesting  communication  iVuni  Mr.  F. 
H.  Smith,  relative  to  his  invention  of  a  machine  to 
save  the  tedious  labour  of  planting  cotton  by  hand. 
In  coasequencc  of  my  engageoients  at  that  time, 
the  paper  was  laid  by,  and  I  have  not  since  been 
able  to  find  it,  or  Mr.  Smith  should  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  information  he  solicited.  No  such 
machine,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  ever 
been  in  operation  in  lliis  .stale;  and  I  am  satisfied, 
from  the  description  given,  that  it  nill  be  produc- 
tive of  great  practical  benefits.  At  any  rate  I  feel 
disposed  to  test  its  etficaey.  Twenty  labourers  can 
seldom  plant  ninrc  than  fifteen  acres  of  cotton  a 
day;  which  are  five  acres  less,  than  the  work  the 
■'ccllon  planter  '  can  perform  in  the  same  time.  If 
Mr.  Smith  will  do  me  the  favour  of  forwarding  to 
me,  through  you,  a  model  of  his  invention,  he  will 
he  aiding  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  conferring  a 
benefit  on  many  of  the  planters  at  the  ."South. 


ZiADXSS'  Ii£l»AR3!2a7i:^T. 


RUXlAIi  ■ECQl^QTair. 


MULBERRY  TREES  AND  THE  SILK-WORM 

DtAR   ^IR, 

Having  a  number  of  young  jieople,  that  in  com- 
mon farming  arc  of  no  manner  of  service,  and  alto- 
gether consumers  of  the  fruits  of  tiie  labouring 
hands;  and  wishing  to  find  them  some  employment 
that  may  turn  to  adv.mlage,  I  have  thought  ihat  the 
feeding  and  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  and  its  la- 
bours, might  supply  me  with  what  I  wish — and  will 
therefore  be  mu  li  ooliged  to  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents, acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  give  me  the 
necessary  information,  beginning  with  the  planting 
of  the  trees,  to  the  raanageiuent  of  the  cocoons,  or 
silk  halls;  as, 

1st  At  what  distance  are  the  trees  to  be  planted; 
whether  singly,  or  in  rows,  and  at  what  distance  be- 
tween the  rows? 

id.  How  high  are  the  trees  to  be  suffered  to 
grow? 


FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

PLANTATION  OF  THE  WHITE  MUL 
BERRY. 

The  best  method  of  multiplying  the  mulberry 
tree,  is  from  the  seed;  for  as  it  grows  it  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  as  if  it  were  indigenous. 
It  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  nursery  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  placed  in  a  dry  and  elevated  place, 
about  fifteen  feet  distant  from  any  other  tree.  Two 
years  afterwards  it  ought  to  be  transplanted,  and 
placed  at  the  same  distance;  again,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  it  ought  to  be  transplanted,  and  always 
at  the  same  distance.  It  may  also  be  multiplied  by 
slips  or  suckers,  but  it  degenerates,  and  in  the  end 
perishes  in  the  flower  of  its  age. 

The  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  must  be  hatched  in 
the  monlii  of  -May,  at  the  time  when  tlie  leaves 
have  all  their  sap,  and  are  still  extremely  tender; 
the  leaves  must  be  always  gathered  in  the  evening 
fur  the  next  day  morning,  lest  they  should  not  be 
innist.  The  (luantity  of  leaves  that  one  has  should 
ahvays  be  calculated,  in  order  that  the  requisite 
quantity  of  eggs  may  be  hatched.  One  ounce  of 
egg>  will  produce  40,000  worms;  50  pounds  ol 
leaves  are  sutiicient  for  1000  worms.  A  tree  six 
years  old  will  not  produce  more  than  from  tiO  to  80 
pounds. 

'I'lie  house  should  be  very  drj- and  well  aired;  the 
shelves  on  which  the  silkworms  are  placed  siiould 
be  of  wood,  dry,  and  without  any  peculiar  smell — 
no  bad  odour  should  be  suffered  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  morning  air  from  penetrating  the  room.  The 
worms  are  subject  to  many  diseases.  When  they 
are  discovered  to  be  diseased,  they  must  be  thrown 
a>vay,  lest  the  disorder  should  he  communicaled  to 
the  rest.  When  the  time  of  making  co  oons  has 
come,  small  branches  must  be  placed  in  the  shelv  s 
and  the  worms  rau^t  in  no  wise  be  disturbed.  When 
the  cocoons  are  made,  the  hanasumest  are  to  be 
left  for  seed;  the  others  are  to  be  detached  from 
the  branches,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water;  the 
'thread  loosens  itself,  and  is  to  be  ilivided  upon  a 
spindie      The  price  five  dollars  per  pound. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  «ork  should  be  directed 
by  persons  of  judgment,  either  for  watchiag  the 
silk  worms,  or  for  choosing  the  leaves. 


'  We  suppose  not. — Ed.  Am.  Fab. 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  COOKERY. 

STEWING. 

Slewing  differs  from  roasting  and  broiling,  in  the 
heat  being  applied  to  the  substance  through  a  small 
portion  ol  a  liquid  medium;  and,  from  boiling  and 
frying,  in  the  process  being  conducted  by  means  of 
an  (iqiiemis,  and  not  by  means  of  an  oily  fluid.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  fire  be  moderate,  for  a  strong 
heat  suddenly  applied  would  be  very  injurious.  The 
liquids  employed  as  the  medium  for  applying  the 
heat  are  usually  water,  gravy,  or  broth,  the  quantity 
of  which  must  be  such  as  shall  prevent  the  meat 
fioin  burning  and  adhering  to  the  pan.  It  is  not  re- 
quisite that  the  liquid  be  made  to  boil  in  stewing. 
U  should  only  be  raided  nearly  to  a  simmering  heat, 
wliich  will  retard  the  fluid  being  evaporated  luo 
quickly.  The  closeness  of  the  vessel  ivill  also  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  the  liquid  If  it  diminish  too  quick- 
ly, it  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  replenished. 

I'he  management  of  the  fire  in  cooking,  is,  in  all 
cases,  a  matter  of  importance,  but  in  no  case  is  it  so 
ncces.sary  to  be  attended  to  as  in  preparing  slews  or 
made  dishes;  not  only  the  palatableness,  but  even 
the  strength  or  richness  of  all  made  dishes,  seems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  management  of  the  heat 
employed  in  cooking  them. 

The  most  proper  sorts  of  animal  food  for  stewing, 
are  such  as  abound  in  fibrine,  and  which  are  too  dry 
or  too  tough  for  roasting.  When  beef  or  mutton  is 
rather  old  and  too  co  irse  fl  ivjured,  and  not  tender 
enough  for  the  spit  or  the  gridiron,  it  may,  by  stew- 
ing, be  not  only  rendered  tolerably  palatable,  but 
even  sometimes  savoury  and  good.  I5ut  the  stew- 
ing process  is  not  confined  to  flesh  of  this  sort;  for 
veal  and  other  young  flesh  which  abounds  in  gela- 
tine, when  properly  stewed,  is  much  relished. 

The  vegetables  most  usually  stewed  are  carrots, 
turnips,  potatoes,  pease,  beans,  and  other  legumi- 
nous seeds.  Some  fruits  are  also  cooked  in  this 
way. 

llalionale. — Stewing  is  nothing  else  than  boiling 
by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  fluid, 
and  continuing  the  operation  for  a  long  time  to  ren- 
der the  substance  tender,  to  loosen  its  texture,  to 
render  it  more  sapid,  and  to  retain  and  concen- 
trate the  most  essential  parts  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food. 

If  the  stew-pan  be  close  shut,  it  is  evident  that 
none  ol  the  nutritive  prin  iples  can  escape,  and  must 
either  be  found  in  the  meat  itself  or  in  the  liquid. 
The  water  or  gravy  in  which  the  meat  is  stewed, 
being  cap  d^le  of  dissolving  the  gelatine  and  albu- 
men, the  greater  part  of  them  become  separated  dur- 
ring  the  simmering  process.  Now,  since  the  firm 
texture  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  meat  is  owing  to 
the  solid  gelatine  and  albumen  gluing  them,  as  it 
were,  togeih-  r,  when  they  are  dissolved  and  disen- 
gaged, the  meat  must  become  greatly  disorganized. 
These  piinciides,  as  well  as  the  lat  and  osni;.Zunie, 
are  partly  disengaged  Irom  the  meat,  and  become 
united  with  the  gravy.  It  is  to  these,  indeed,  that 
the  gravy  owes  all  its  richness  and  excellence.  The 
muscular  fibres  and  the  teiidi.ns  acquire  a  glue  ■:  ap- 
pearance and  texture,  and  the  whole  forms  a  sa- 
voury gelatinous  stew,  gravy,  ur  siup 

No  ocorchiiig  or  i.rowtiing  of  ihe  meat  takes  place 
if  the  process  is  properly  conducted;  for  the  tempe- 
rature to  which  it  Is  exposed  does  not  exceed  the 
boiling  point  of  Hater. 

In  the  stewing  of  vegetables,  saccharine  matter  is 
formed,  the  starch  and  mucilage  are  rendered  solu- 
ble, and  of  course,  set  free  the  woody  liure,  which 
cither  floats  through  the  liquid  or  adheres  togethei; 
very  slightly.  It  accordingly  constii.it  s  either  a 
pasty  fluid,  or  converts  the  vegeta'-'lcs  to  a  soft  pulp; 
sometimes  their  original  shape  being  preserved  eir- 
tire,  and  at  other  times  not 
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BOILING. 

Boiling  is  a  much  maie  common  operation  than 
any  of  tliose  H  e  li;ive  considereii,  with  the  exception 
pfrliaps  of  roHsti,i>;.  It  consists,  as  ever}'  body 
knows,  in  suhjectina;  tlie  materials  of  food  to  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  tlirough  the  meUiuiu  of  boiUng  wa- 
ter, or  of  sti-ani. 

The  water  employed  for  hoiling  meat  or  pulse 
should  be  soft,  and  the  joint  should  be  put  on  the 
fire  immersed  in  cold  water,  in  order  that  the  heat 
may  ijraduully  cause  the  whole  mass  to  become  boil- 
ed equally. 

If  the  piece  of  meat  is  of  an  unequal  thickness, 
the  thinner  parts  wdl  be  overdone  before  the  more 
massy  portion  is  suiiicieatly  acted  on  by  the  boiling 
water. 

Salted  meat  requires  to  be  very  slowly  boiled,  or 
simnieied  only,  for  a  quick  and  rapid  ebullition  ren- 
ders salted  provisions  e.itiemely  hard. 

Frozen  substances  should  be  thoroughly  thawed, 
and  this  is  best  ettected  by  immersing  them  in  cold 
water. 

Count  Rumford  has  taken  much  pains  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  exerci>e  the  culinary  art, 
the  following  simple  but  practical,  important  fact, 
namely;  that  when  water  be:;ias  only  to  be  agitated 
by  the  heat  ol  the  fire,  it  is  incapable  of  being  made 
hotter,  and  that  the  violeoi  ebulluion  is  nothing  more 
than  an  unprolitahle  dissipation  ol  the  water,  in  the 
form  of  steam,  iiid  a  considerable  waste  of  I'uel. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  proc  ss  to  the  end  of 
it  the  boiling  siioiild  be  as  gentle  as  possible.  Caus 
ing  any  thing  to  boil  violently  in  any  culinary  pro- 
cess, is  very  ill-judged;  for  it  not  only  does  not  ex- 
pedite, in  the  smallest  degree,  tne  process  ol  cook- 
ing, but  it  occasions  a  most  enormous  waste  of  fuel, 
and  by  driving  away  with  the  steam  many  of  the 
more  volatile  and  more  savoury  particles  ol  the  in- 
gredients, renders  the  victuals  less  good  and  less  pa- 
latable, it  is  not  by  the  bubbling  up  or  violent  boil- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  of  the  water,  that  culinary  opera- 
tions are  expedited. 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  to  be  attended 
to  ill  the  boiling  of  meat  is,  to  skim  the  pot  well, and 
keep  it  really  boiling,  the  slower  the  better.  11  the 
skimming  be  neglected,  the  coagulated  albuminous 
matter  will  attach  itself  to  tue  meat,  and  spoil  the 
good  appearance  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wrap  meat  or  poultry  in  a 
cloth,  if  the  pot  be  carefuUj  skimmed  The  gene- 
ral rule  of  the  best  cooks  is  to  allow  from  20  to  JO 
minutes  slow  simmering  to  a  pound  of  meat,  reckon- 
ing from  the  time  the  pot  begins  to  boil. 

The  cover  of  the  boiling  pot  should  fit  close,  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  evaporation  of  the  water, 
and  the  smoke  insinuating  itsel)  under  the  edge  ol 
the  cover,  and  communicating  to  the  boiled  sub- 
stance a  smoky  taste. 

Cooks  often  put  a  trevot,  or  plate,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boiling  pot,  to  pre\ent  tiic  boiled  substance 
sticking  to  the  pot. 

Raiiimule. — When  flesh  or  fish  is  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  one  not  closely  covered,  the  fibrous  tex- 
ture is  rendfr 'd  more  lender  at  the  same  time  its 
nutritive  ipiality  is  not  much  diminished  For  th. 
temperature  of  the  water  or  steam,  never  exceeding 
212°,  is  insufficient  to  produce  the  partial  charring, 
yphich  roisliug  and  broiiingetlect.  liut,  as  in  stew- 
ing, the  gelatine,  albumen,  osmazone,  and  fat,  are 
developed  and  disengaged,  and  becoming  unites 
with  the  hquid  in  the  vessel,  form  a  soup,  or  broth 
The  paler  colour  of  boiled  meat  is  owing  to  the  blood 
being  separated  and  diff'used  in  the  water.  In  fry- 
ing, the  boiling  fat  or  oil  enters  into  the  interstices 
of  the  fibres  which  the  disengaged  animal  juices  have 
left  empty.  In  boiling,  in  a  similar  way,  the  hot  wa- 
ter takes  the  place  of  the  blood,  gelatine,  fat,  and 
albumen,  which  have  been  dissolved  and  separated 
from  the  fibres.  The  fibres  are  in  this  manner  soak 
ed  and  washed,  first  by  the  boiling  water,  and  after- 


wards by  the  soup  or  broth  which  is  formed,  till  the 
whole  texture  assumes  a  softened  consistence,  and 
pale  appearance.  It  is  this,  rather  than  any  soft- 
ening of  the  fibres  themselves,  which  seems  to  be 
the  real  effect  produced,  unless,  with  some,  we  con- 
sider the  fibres  as  nothing  more  than  minute  and 
close-set  bundles  of  blood  vessels.  This  doctrine, 
however,  the  experience  of  every  cook  will  disprove; 
for  if  the  boiling  be  long  continued,  the  fibres  of  the 
meat  will  alone  remain,  and  so  far  from  becoming 
more  soft  and  pulpy,  they  will  become  dry  and  juice- 
less.  If  indeed  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  be  ar 
tificially  increased  to  ihl',  by  pressure,  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  iibres  may  be  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  quite  homogeneous.  When  this  is  done 
by  Papin's  digester,  or  by  any  other  apparatus  of 
the  same  kind,  an  .  when  the  process  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  long  continued,  the  hardest  bones  may 
be  converted  into  jelly. 

li  is  only  by  boiling;  that  the  more  gelatinous  parts 
of  llesh  can  be  completely  extracted  unaltered  from 
sucii  parts  as  are  cartilaginous,  ligimeutous,  or  ten- 
Jinous.  [dlccunVs  Cul.  Chen. 


APPLE  iJUTTER. 

The  following  has  been  furnislied  to  us,  by  a  cor- 
re.,pondent,  as  a  correct  account  of  the  best  way  of!  cile  that  it  fullou  s   the  groom,  who  has  the^care  of 
making  apple  iwHcj-,  so  little  known  in  tlie  southern  him,  up  and  down  stairs  like  e.  dog,  and  lies  down 


place  under  your  "sporting  olio,"  I  cheerfully  com- 
municate it  for  that  purpose  : 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  1  accompanied  my 
friend,  iVlr.  J.  I{,  .\l.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  les  iiig 
his  abilities  with  a  double  barrelled  gun;  of  courie  I 
left  my  fowling  piece  at  home— and  with  only  one 
dog,  (my  favourite  Pan,)  we  sallied  forth— wh'en  in 
less  than  two  hours  Mr.  M.  bagged  -21  partridges  on 
the  wing,  in  19  shots;  not  once  missing,  and  with 
tuo  wads  brought  down  -l  bii  Is.  Can  any  of  our 
sportsmen  on  Elkridge  beat  this? 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  T.  T. 

Lonrcalm,  Baltimore  Co.,  \ulh.'j^n\,  1825. 

[The  parties  air  kMO\vn  by  the  Editor — and  if 
their  names  were  given,  he  w  julii  not  presume,  as 
he  does,  to  say,  that  he  vouches  for  the  correctness 
of  the  above.] 

NORWEGI.W  PONEY. 

A  JVorioe^ian  Poncij  Ihirlij  two  inches  hitih,  lias 
been  presented  to  the  King,  at  Cuinberlaud-lodge. 
where  it  now  rem  lins.  This  curious  little  animal  is 
of  a  dun  colour,  ils  coat  quite  in  the  rough,  is  four 
years  old,  and  of  good  symmetry.  Many  of  the 
horse-fanciers  about  Windsor  express  their  utter 
admiration  of  the  sweet  little  fellow,  it  being  so  do- 


states,  and  so  much  valued  i  i  the  northern: 

"First,  boil  down  the  best  llavoared  cider,  of  se 
'ected  fruit,  (and  sweet  is  the  best  to  keep,)  to  two- 


on  the  heirth  rug  before  the  fire.  It  h:;s  never  yet 
been  shod,  will  eat  bread  and  potatoe.s  as  well  as 
corn  and  hay,  and  drink  beer.     It  was  brought  to 


t.iirJs  of  the  quantity  put  in.  To  every  barrel  of;  the  royal  lodge  in  a  ne.itly  fitted  fancy  coloured  co- 
chJerputin  six  bu.siiels  of  apples,  of  best  quality, |  veiing,  bound  round  by  a  girth,  for  the  royal  in- 
paied,  (juartered  and  cleaned  of  the  cores,  aud  free)  spection;  and  was  led  by  the  groom  to  his  majes- 
Irom  rots  and  bruises.  tys  apartments,  who  admired  him  as  much  on  ac- 

'•.Vs  soon   as  boiled  down  one-third,  as  above, 
feed  in  tlie   quartered  apples  as  fast  as  they  boil 


count  of  his  docility,  as  for  his  diminutive  size. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  Irieiidl}'  to  the  en- 

nor  admirers  of  the 


away,  which  must  be  done  in  brass  or  copper.     It  couragement  of  small  breeds ^.^ 

IS  liest  to  have  two  kettles,  in  order  to  supply  thejfreaks^  of  nature,  or  the  chlliy  contractions  of  in'^ 
hui^her  Irom  the  other,  which  keeps  it  from  boilmg  i  hospitable  climet,— excepting-  only  as  mere  curiosi- 
the  apples  too  much.  It  will  require  from  12  to  IS'  ties.  For  any  kind  of  ..ervice  give  us  bone;  bone 
hours  constant  and  moderate  boiling,  when  it  must  well  proportioned  and  pr,.peily  knit  to  -etlier  then 
bestirred  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  its  burning,  by !  muscle  follows  of  course,  with  health,  strength,  and, 
a  long  handle,  with  a  piece  of  wood  three  or  four  according  to  //food,  the   gift  of  going  along:  such 

we  appreliend  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  his  majesty 
on  this  truly  national  question.— [.Unuh  of  Sporlins. 


inches  wide  attached  to  the  other  end. 

"To  know  when  it  is  done,  cool  and  try  some  of 
It  on  a  plate,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  run  from  it. 
Towards  the  close  of  it,  some  put  in  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  alspice. 

"If  only  one  kettle  is  used,  each  parcel  of  raw 
apples  must  be  boiled  or  brought  down  to  mush  be- 
fore another  supply  is  added.  If  it  scorches  in  the 
operation,  ii  is  ruined.  As  soon  as  done,  it  must 
be  taken  out  immediately  from  the  kettle  into  wood- 
en vessels,  to  cool,  and  afterwards  into  crocks,  or 


sCJ^Inteunal  Improvemekt.— To  meet  the  Con 
,,„„„  ^.,^„„  I    I    .■         1.1  ,     -.    i^'^nt'on  on  Internal  Improvement,  which  is   to  as 

stone-ware,  or  wood;  but  III  order  to  keep  It  best  in  I  semble   at  Baltii 


^S2i  IF'A]^!:!;:^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  25,  1825. 


summer,  crocks  or  stone-ware  are  to  be  preferred 


S70RTINe  OXiIO. 


PARTKIUGE  SHOOTING. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.. 

Sir, — Believing  the  following  result  of  an  even- 
ing's amusement,  will  not  be  deemed  unworthv  a 


nore  on  the  triird  Wednesday  of 
next  month.  Delegates  have  been  appointed  in  se- 
veral counties  of  the  state,  and  meetings  are  adver- 
tised to  be  held  in  others,  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  is  one  to  be  held  in  Annapolis,  and  one  in 
the  city  of  Baliimore,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  30th 
ol  this  monih. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  (he  counties  will  appoint 
delegates,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Fred>rick  county.  It  is  due  to 
Ihcin  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  independently  of  the 
'f  intrinsick  importance  of  the  subject  to  all  parts  of 
the  state.  The  delegates,  as  far  as  we  have  seen 
the  lists,  are  gentlemen  of  known  iniluence  and  dis- 
tinction for  their  publick  spirit  and  services,  and 
happily  for  the  cause  in  which  their  talents  will  be 
employed,  they  have  been  chosen  without  reference 
to  narrow  sectional  or  party  interests.  One  obvious 
benefit  must  result  from  the  proposed  convention; 
it  cannot  fail  to  bring  together,  as  to  a  focus,  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  internal  resources  of 
the  st.ite,  and  the  practicability  of  improving,  by 
human  art  and  industry,  the  natural  sources  of 
wealth  and  population, 
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Tlie  delegates  will,  as  far  as  we  oan  judge,  come 
together  unbiassed,  as  to  any  particular  measure — 
and  as  they  liave  been  deputed  without  solicitation, 
and  will  serve  without  "fee  or  reward,"  they  may 
be  expected  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  tlie  state,  without  any  regaril  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  their  own  power,  or  tbut  of  any  party. 

It^^MARTLAND    AgRICUI-TURAL    SoCIETY. At    3 

meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  on  Saturday,  \Hh  inst ,  there  were  m 
attendance  'Col.  N.  M.  Bosley,  B.  W.  Hall,  Doctor 
Thomas,  J.  B.  Morris.  Jacob  Hollings\%orth,  G. 
Cook,  G.  Howard,  and  H.  V.  Somerville,  Trustees; 
and  James  Cos.  Esq.,  Treasurer;  and  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  H.  V.  Somerville,  Esq.,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legis 
lature,  soliciting  public  aid,  in  furtherance  of  the 
Tiews  of  the  society.  Whereupon  Mr.  Skinner, 
Mr.  J.  B.  INIorris,  and  Mr.  Carroll  were  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  submit  said  me 
morial  for  consideration  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  Mr.  B.  W.  Hall,  Mr. 
Williamson,  and  Mr.  Carroll,  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  list  of  Premiums  to  be  distri- 
buted at  the  next  Show;  and  that  they  submit  the 
result  of  their  proceedings  to  the  nf.\t  meeting  of 
the  Board,  for  its  consideration  and  final  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the 
•Slh  of  December  next,  at  Lexington,  the  residence 
of  David  Williamson,  Jr.,  Esq 


a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
cattle,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  procure  and  inter- 
mix the  most  approved  descriptions.  Every  animal 
that  obtained  a  premium,  whether  belonging  to  Mr. 
Powel  or  not,  was  of  the  breed  of  "Improved  Dur 
ham  Short  Horns,  from  Mr.  P's  stock." — [JVat.  Int. 


PRICES  CUHHEIfT. 


ARTICLES. 


p,--pp'ivE  TH0I7SAND  DoLLARS  have  been  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Sharp, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Kentucky.  The  circumstances. 
as  detailed  in  the  papers,  are  the  most  aggravated 
and  atrocious  that  ever  characterized  any  case  of 
homicide,  except  that  which  ha|.|iened  in  Cecil 
county,  of  this  state.  Col.  Sharp  had  admitted  the 
assassin,  to  afford  him  a  resting  place  for  the  night; 
and  in  the  act  of  showing  him  to  a  room,  was  mor- 
tally stabbed,  almost  in  the  very  arms  of  his  wife. 


PLOtroH.— A  farmer  of  Slippehack,  in  Moravia, 
has  just  invented  a  plough,  d.awn  by  a  single  horse, 
which  makes  three  furrows  at  a  time.  The  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  have  rewarded  him  by  a 
gold  medal- 

[The  above  is,  doubtless,  the  same  as  the  esche- 
lon  plough,  invented  by  a  gentleman  of  this  state, 
residing  on  West  River,  a  memlier  of  our  Legisla 
ture,  and  of  distinguished  abilities.] 

Durham  Cattle  and  SorTHDOwN  Sheep. — In 
the  packet  ship  Algonquin,  Captain  Dixey,  have  ar- 
rived a  Bull  and  a  Cow,  of  the  short  horn  Durham 
breed,  and  two  Southdown  Sheep. 

They  were  selected  by  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced graziers  in  England,  and  have  been  imported 
at  the  expense  of  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  The  ex- 
ertions of  this  gentleman  to  improve  our  breed  of 
<lomcstic  animals,  are  beyond  all  praise.  He  spares 
110  pains  and  no  expense. 

We  are  sorry  to  state,  that  two  Leicestershire 
Sheep,  which  also  had  been  selected  with  great 
care,  died  on  the  passage.  [Phila.  Gaz. 

[The  Ram  cost  15  guineas  on  the  farm,  120  miles 
from  the  port  of  embarkation.] 

Agricultural. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Pros- 
pect Hall,  in  Philadelphia  county,  almost  every  one 


Register  of  Debates  in  Congress. 

Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton,  editors  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  have  issued  the  first  volume  of  their 
Register  of  Debates  in  Congress;  a  work  of  immedi- 
ate Usefulness  for  numbers,  and  of  much  historical 
importance  for  the  whole  country.  Its  object  is,  as 
the  editors  mention  in  their  preface,  to  present,  from 
year  to  year,  in  a  portable  but  durable  Ibrm,  the  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  of  the  general  government 
They  have  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing  for  the 
purpose,  not  merelv  the  principal  debates  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  most  important  reports  of  leading  com- 
mittees, the  messages  of  the  President,  the  chief 
communications  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  acts 
passed  during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  A  suffi- 
cient index  to  the  Debates  is  added. 

The  public  value  ol  such  an  enterprise  as  this  Re- 
gister, must  be  at  once  obvious  to  every  intelhgent 
person; — if  it  had  been  coeval  with  Congress,  and 
regularly  executed,  the  series  of  volumes  would  have 
been  inestimable.  All  of  us  would  iiave  had  within 
easy  reach,  what  is  now  almost  unattainable  by  any 
one;  we  m^'an,  authentic  and  copious  information 
of  the  prevalent  opinions  and  controversies;  of  the 
projects  and  views  of  statesmen;  of  the  situation  of 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  general 
course  of  the  government  and  advancement  of  the 
nation;  in  every  year  since  the  organization  of  our 
present  political  system.  Messrs.  Gales  &.  Seaton 
deserve  to  be  extensively  patronized  on  this  occasion, 
and  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  succeed.       [J\'at.  Gaz. 

A  traveller  has  recently  made  the  journey  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  through  the  inteiioi  of; 
the  coufitry,  in  twenty-five  travelling  days,  for  ^9i 
only!  His"  route  was  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  to  Pittsburg,  in  17  days — thence  to  Erie,  1 90 
miles)  in  one  day — thence  to  Buffalo  in  2  days — 
thence  to  New  York  in  5  more.  The  whole  distance, 
nearly  3000  miles,  with  only  90  miles  travelling  in  a 
stage,  having  been  performed  by  canal  and  steam- 
boat navigation.  When  the  Massachusetts  canal 
shall  be  completed  to  Albany,  we  shall  then  have  an 
interior  communication  between  ihe  extreme  north- 
ern, western,  and  southern  sections  of  our  country. 


per 


Marketing. — Butter,  lb.  25  to  31  cts. — Chickens, 
per  doz.  S1.37i  to  1.50— Geese,  50— Turkies,  75  to 
SI. 25— Ducks,  pair,  37 J  to  62— Eggs,  doz.  183  cts. 
— Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  8  cts. — Veal.  10  cents. — 
Lamb.  5  to  6  cts. — Pork,  clb.  $4.50 — Iri.sh  Potatoes, 
bush.  75  cts.  to  jl — Sweet  Potatoes,  75  cts. — Tur- 
nips, 50  cts. 

Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections  in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week — 123  hhds. 
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of  the  premiums  for  neat  cattle  were  taken  by  .lohn^a^^  j^n,^  Worm— S'lautalion  of  the  White  Mulberry- 
Hare  Powel,  Esq.  who  relinquished  the  whole  of;  General  operations  nf  Cookery,  St.avjug  and  Boiling— 
thera.  amounting  in  value  to  i-.!95,  for  the  benefit  of  Recipe  for  makinj  Apide  Buttcj- — Partridge  Shooting — 
Ae  society.   This  public  spirited  gentleman  has  taken  Norwegian  Poiiey — Editorial,  kc. 
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ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  BARBOUR,  ESQ. 

President  of  the  Jlii;riciiltural  Society  of  Albemarle,  a' 
their  meeting  on  the  Sth  JS'ovember,  18'J5. 

To  the  .Mtmbcrs  oj  tile  .Ipicultut al  Society  of  Allxmarlc: 

I  salute  you  with  brotherlj-  aflection — While  I  car'- 
not  forbear  giving  utterance  to  my  regret  at  the  re- 
signation of  my  illustrious*  predecessor,!  oweyru  ;. 
warm  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the  proof  oi 
your  kindness  manifested  in  calling  me  to  pretidt 
over  your  institution. 

As  I  am  prevented  by  other  duties  from  a  perso 
nal  attendance  on  your  meeting,  which  was  my  vory 
sincere  wish,  permit  me,  in  compliance  with  your 
resolve  at  your  last  annual  meeting,  to  lay  befwi 
jrou  some  reflections  on  the  great  and  interesting (jb- 
jects,  to  promote  which,  was  the  purpose  of  our  as 
sociation. 

Societies  like  ours,  when  cherished  vpith  a  pttse- 
Vering  zeal,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial.  It  i:-, 
however,  not  to  be  disguised,  that  we  have  been 
wanting,  heretofore,  in  this  essential  quality,  ii 
would  ill  become  me  to  conceal,  from  motives  ol 
false  delicacy,  the  cause  which  has  retarded  our  suc- 
eessful  progress.  A  disease,  otherwise  inveterate, 
when  fearlessly  probed,  and  its  sources  ascertain!  ', 
will  sometimes  yield  to  the  remedies  suggested  i>y 
the  discovery.  Animated  by  this  hope,  1  point  Hitii 
less  concern,  to  the  cause  of  our  disappointment, 
rendered  the  more  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as 
this  defect  is  charged  upon  us  as  a  reproach  to  our 
general  character.  For  while  justice  is  done  as  lo 
the  generosity  of  our  purposes,  and  the  facility  with 
which  we  resolve,  we  are  charged  with  a  waywarii- 
ness  of  disposition,  and  tiring  too  soon  in  a  good 
cause.  By  your  future  course  you  may  give  one  ex- 
ample, at  least,  to  the  contrary  That  you  havelne 
most  ample  inducements  to  persevere  in  yuur  very 
laudable  purpose,  a  levy  suggestions  will  sutit.  ^.- 
j  Jy  piove.  >,  itliout  intending  to  Hatter  30U,  i  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  1  know  not  ol  any  insli- 
tulion  in  any  part  of  the  United  .Stales,  posscs- 
ing  a  larger  capital  of  intelligent  ,  than  is  lurnisbed 
ty  the  members  of  your  as,-.ociatioii.  Add  lo  tins 
our  various  and  fertile  soils,  happily  adapted  to  :iie 
growth  ol'  some  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  jur 
country;  our  salubrious  and  delicious  climate,  our 
eonvenience  to  navigation,  and  aoove  all  the  ceii- 
trality  of  our  position,  with  the  University  in  sght. 
With  these  «  eighty  recoiiimendation>,  1  tliuik  Inia^ 
state,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  th;re  is 
no  similar  establishment  which  oftVrs  better  jjiaraii- 
tees  ol  extensive  uselulness  than  the  one  1  luxve  now 
the  honour  of  addressing;  and  uliich  cannot  fad  to 
be  redeemed  if  you  will  pursue  your  object  with  a 
■becoming  zeal.  This,  however,  can  be  ettetled  on- 
ly by  exciting  generally  among  us  a  taste, and  if  1 
may  so  express  myself,  a  passion  for  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  most  superlicial  observataii  rcauiiy 
ascertains  that  the  intelkctuid  energies  of  our  state 
have  taken  a  most  unfortunate,  not  to  sa/  a  perm- 
sious  direction.  The  learned  professioi.s,  as  liiey 
have  been  gratuitously  called,  have  atsorbed  loo 
large  a  share  either  for  the  benelit  ol  iniiividuals,  or 
of  the  commuiiily.  They  are  surcharged;  and  hun- 
dreds who  might  have  been  useful  agriculuiii>ls, 
find  themselves  disappointed,  vviiicli  too  lieqnei.ll} 
is  the  cause  or  the  [)retext  of  idleness,  ilissipalion, 
and  ruin.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstjod.  1  am  lar 
from  believing  that  there  is  lesa  tali;nt  requisite  loi 
a  thorough  knuu ledge  of  the  science  of  agriculluie 
than  of  other  pursuits,  and  slill  fuitlier  from  suggisl 
mg  that  less  lime  and  attentiun  are  necessary— and 
the  very  erroneous  opinion  that  every  man  may  suc- 
ceed in  this  pursuit  without  reflection  or  experience. 


has  contributed  essentially  to  our  injury.     For  w hile 
every  other  pursui^t,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  high- 
est, requires  a  laborious  apprenticeship  to  ensure 
success,  every  man  considers  himself  a  skilful  farmer 
by  instinct;  and  hence  if  every  other  pursuit  fail  him, 
he.  looks  to  agriculture  as  a  safe   residuary  resort. 
The  professions  have  their  limits. — Clientsand  pa- 
tients  are   so,  not  voluntarily,  hut   by  necessily.— 
Hence,  lawyers  and  doctors  can  only  be  sustained 
to  a  limited  number.     On  the  contrary  agricultural 
emplo\ments  are   boundless.     How  desirable   is  it 
then,  that  our  parents  instead  of  disturbing  them- 
selves with  the  anxious  irquiiy  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  sons— instead  of  gambling  in  these  professions. 1 
lolteries  with  a  hundred  blanks  to  a  prize,  should 
direct  the  genius  and  energies  of  their  sons  to  the 
nobler  employment  of  agriculture — that  good  divini- 
ty who  never  refused  her  favours  to  a  votary,  but 
dispenses  them  with  a  liberal  hand,  proportioned  to 
ithe  skill  and  industry  with  which  slie  is  solicited 
I  The  cause  of  this  mischievous  propensity  is  worthy 
of  inquiry.     lis  detection  and  exposure  may  at  least 
[weaken,  if  it  cannot  entirely  eradicate  the  juopensity 
i  itself     The  thirst  for  distinction  is  common  lo  all 
I  mankind,  and   is  the   great  impulse  of  the  moral 
j  world.     What  shall  constitute  distinction  depends 
jOn  the  decision  of  mankind,  however  irrational  that 
I  decision  may  appear.    Take  an  illustrious  example. 
Although  reason  and  humanity  denounce  as  a  mon- 
Ister,  the  man  who  destroys  thousands  of  his  kind  for 


it  is  to  be  dir-a-ted,  or  to  the  number  of  our  people 
lo  be  benefited,  we  are  met  in  each  view  with  a  most 
decisive  ansv^cr  in  its  favour.     The  cultivators  of 
the  earth  pn  d  'Ji-lUO  of  every  dollar  of  the  fund. 
The  improvemt  nt  of  agriculture  is  the  end  of  the 
proposed  exp.  nditure,  and  the  numbers  to  be  bene- 
lited,  the  ^h:  1  st  entire  population  of  the  State,  both 
rich  and  poo. — Ihere  is  no  aristocracy  in  this.     If 
any  man  sue-  r  at  this  proposition,  ask  him  how  he 
gets  his  clot:  ing  or  his  bread.     His  answer  will  be 
an  estorted  .  iriiission  of  ihe  importance  of  our  call- 
ing.    How  :     g  is  agriculture  to  be  abased?     How 
long  are  wc  !•.  be  beasts  of  burden?     How  has  it 
liMppened  n[-.  n  every  other  science  has  its  endow- 
ments that  tl  is  alone  should  be  neglected?     An  ap- 
peal to  the  t  prescntativcs  of  the  people  in  General 
Asscnibly  ccnvened,  could  not  be  in  vain.     A  large 
majority  of    l.pmselves  looking  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  all  .  o  for  their  ^ubsistence,  and  their  con- 
stituents ali.:o;t  exclusively  so,  would  seize  with  ea- 
gerness an  o;  (lortunity  to  do  something  for  this  long- 
neglected  interest.     While  every  other  human  pur- 
suit has  the  advantage  of  societies,  and  a  vast  pro- 
portion  of  the  fostering  hand  of  government:  surely 
Virginia  priciiug  herself  on  her  peculiar,  and  I  think 
just  partiality  lur  the  independent  character  of  tillers 
of  the  eartli,  will  not  iMlhhold  this  little  boon  from 
the  object  ol  her  partiality  and  aflection.     The  Le- 
gislature cannot  iad  to  look  to  our  condition  in  com- 
-     P»rison  with  other  interests,  and  in  that  condition  to 
.no  otncr  purpose  than  to  gratify  his  own  ambition;  P^'iceive  how  ^ust  is  our  claim.     Those  who  pursue 
,;,et  it  is  before  this  idol,  standing  on  a  pedestal  com- l^paimerce,  i  .,d  manufactures,  and  trades  of  every 
posed   of  human   carcases,  that    the  survivors  fall ;  kind,  from  I'. e  paucity  of  their  numbers  and  concen- 
liown  and  worship.     It  is  the  spirit  of  idolatry  among  tr-'tion  of  rci-iucnce,  (generally  living  in  town)  rea- 
iiiankind  which  generates  false  gods.     Bel  "and  the  j  ^'b'  associato  to  promote  their  respective  interests- 
Dragon  will  always  have  ministers  of  their  altars,  so  "'"^  ^y  'liee  sy  communication  thus  continually  en- 
long  as  they  are  permitted  to  eat  of  Ihe  fet  sacrifices  jo^ed,  ever-,  id  vantage  derived  from  reflection  or 
of  their  dupes.     Without  meaning  to  assimilate  the  experience  I    -omes  at  once  common  property,  while 
cases  at  all,  but  frankly  to  present  the  caprice  of  the  isolated  .ultivators,  scattered  over  a  wide  sur- 
fuman  opinions,  I  will  point  to  the  superiority  allow- 1  faee,  and  whuse  occupations  confine  them  to  their 
d  to  the  eminent  in  the  learned  professions— nay  to  homes,  u; ,;  d,^>sti;ute  of  this  opportuniiv   and  hence 
-f"'-''''.''''-'^'''»f -"''■'="-    -^>:- thotitU- It.  _:rcji.,V-s  .;•!:!»  •  ue  -   -^Jf'.-via.io  i  <- .         '  :  :  ,..■.',..,.  (j  ...,  ,  ;j 
distinction.    While  the  farmer,  no  matter  how  intelh-' others,     by  the  proposed  establishment  a  focus  is 
gent— no  matter  nhat  improvements  he  h  is  made  in  presented,  where  the  scattered  rays  of  information 
tiie  science  ol  agriculture— no  matter  what  errors  he  "'•'J  be  brougut  lo  a  point,  and  from  which  they 
may  have  corrected,  or  to  what  extent  he  may  liave'i'^i)'  he  easily  disseminated  throughout  the  commu- 
contributed  to  the  comfort  of  his  species,  is  lelt  un-  '"ly-     "  a  measure,  in  itself  so  obviously  advanta- 
distinguished,  and  crowded  out  of  notice,  by  the  fa-jg«o"s    needs  further   support,  examples   mi'lil    be 
voured  classes  to  which  I  haie  alluded.     This  is  the  .'"JWd  m  other  states.   The  state  of  New  York,''whose 
result  ol   a  servile  submission  to  tyrant  custom— a  |  march  to  prusperity  has   been   unrivalled,  and  .or 
custom  established  in  oilier  times.     Let  us  hope  the'  ^^hich  sne  is  much  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  her 
linht  ol  the  present  age  promises,  with  us  at  least,  a' "Counsels,  disliibules  annually  large  sums  to  agricul- 
more  rational  barometer;  when  all  human  pursuits' '"ral  associations.     Let   us  su|ipose  we  have  suc- 
will  be  appreciated  by  a  stanilard,  which  reco-nize, I ceeded.     Agriculture   is   suddenly   raised    from    its 
the  happiness  of  mankind  as  the  only  rule  of  its  de-"hasement,  and  placed  on  equal  ground  wilh  any 
cision.     Then   agriculture  cannot  fail   tj  occupy  a 'other  pursuit  by  becoming  a  part  of  a  liberal  cduca- 
distinguished  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  world.     In  !  Hon.     It  too  has  at  last  its  students.    The  profossor, 

equal  to  Ins  task,  extracts  light  from  every  kindred 
science,  flis  theories  may  be  tested  by  experiment 
on  the  adjacent  larin — there  too  every  invention  and 
every  impiuvement  of  this  fruitful  age,  connected 
with  rural  economy,  may  pass  the  crucible  of  actual 
experiment,  every  quackery  exposed  and  real  uti- 
lity ascertained;  every  seed  and  evt  ry  plant  gather- 
ed liom  distant  nations,  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
oui  seafaring  brethren,  culiivalcd;  every  animal  in 
every  variety,  bred;  and  the  youth  of  Virginia,  our 
future  hope,  eye-witnesses  of  all,  to  adopt  or  to  re- 
ject as  the  result  recommends,  and  thus  rapidly  to 
difl'use  the  advantages  through  every  part  of  the 
stale.  Without  some  advantages  of  this  kind,  the 
most  valuable  improvements  are  confined  for  years, 
to  parlicul:ir  neighbourhoods.  It  is  too  hazardous 
for  individuals,  warned  by  irequent  impositions,  or 
frequent  failures,  to  encounter  the  cost  and  conse- 
quent risk,  of  making  experiments.'- 
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hastening  the  advent  of  this  epoch  you  may  essen- 
tially contribute,  by  tiie  sanction  of  your  example, 
and  your  zealous  exertions  to  elevate  this  most  valu- 
able of  pursuits,  and  attaching  to  it  the  importance 
it  deserves,  arid  of  which  it  has  been  bereaved  by 
the  vicious  taste  of  mankind. 

The  hrst  step  to  this  desirable  result  is  to  address  to 
the  Legislature  a  respectful  memorial,  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Agrii-ultural  Professorship  in 
your  University,  to  which  should  be  appended  a  pat- 
tern farm,  of  various  soil  and  considerable  extent. 
1  am  persuaded  the  only  obstacle  of  success  will  be 
the  novelty  of  the  application.  With  us,  however, 
that  presents  a  diflicully  of  transient  duration.  Eve- 
ry particular  blessing  we  enjoy — our  peculiar  con- 
stitutions— our  liberty  of  conscience,  were  novelties 
to  ourselves  less  than  tifty  years  ago.  and  are  so  es- 
teemed now  by  a  vast  majority  of  mankind:  and  yet 
so  estimable  are  they  in  our  view,  that  we  would 
lay  down  our  lives  in  their  defence.  To  what  more 
legitimate  object  can  a  portion  of  tlifti literary  fund 
be  applied.  If  we  look  to  the  source  from  whence 
it  was  derived,  to  the  all-important  purpose  to  which 


'  It  was  only  in  the  last  winter  1  was  addressed  by  an 
nUlligcnt  fanner,  I  believe  the  President  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  near  Winchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
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But  the  principal  ailraiitaoe  is  yet  to  be  i.oliced — 
its  great  moral  eliect  iipdii  the  taste  a  id  pursuits  ol' 
our  citizens.  As,riculture,  ennobled  by  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  government,  and  made,  prolitable  by 
impro%-ement,  becomes  an  object  of  attraction.  The 
father  and  the  son,  instead  of  standing  aloof  as  here- 
tofore from  a  degraded  pursuit,  «ill  be  found  indus- 
triously and  passionately  contending  for  a  prize  now 
made  highly  honourable.  The  law  and  physic  wdl 
be  relieved  from  their  excessive  incumbrance— the 
tables  of  tlie  public  otficcs  will  cease  to  be  crowded 
with  unavailing  applications  for  employment.  The 
jmblie-houses  and  the  eross  roads  will  give  up  their 
votatics.  In  fine,  if  these  are  not  idle  dreams,  its 
beneficent  influence  on  the  whole  circle  of  society 
will  be  incalculable. 

Meanwhile  the  measure  you  have  adopted,  and 
which  convenes  you  toi.':ether  to-day  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  etfect,  in  part,  the  end  I  liave  been  recom- 
mending. In  olfering  premiums  to  those  most  suc- 
ressful  in  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy, 
you  awaken  emulation  by  inculcating  tire  useful  les- 
son that  distinction  may  be  acquired  in  this  walk  of 
life.  In  the  efforts  which  are  made  for  superiority, 
especially  if  attended  with  success,  a  taste  is  piodu- 
ced  lor  the  pursuil.  You  thus  set  in  motion  and  in 
a  right  channel  the  energies  of  our  people,  which 
cannot  fail  to  develop,  in  part,  our  resources,  which 
are  boundless,  and  a  consequent  ini]>ru\  ement  in 
every  object  distinguished  by  your  regards.  Such 
I  believe  has  been  the  result  of  every  similar  experi- 
ment where  it  has  been  pursued  with  perseverance; 
and  in  a  neighbouring  state  I  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  an  eye  witness  of  its  success. 

Your  beginning  niay  be  small — perhaps  even  dis- 
couraging; but  faint  not — it  will  increase  every 
year  till  your  wishes  arc  realized.  For  remember, 
we  are  a  young  and  thriving  people.  Our  advance, 
heretofore,  has  been  retarded  by  an  exhausting  sys- 
tem of  tillage,  and  our  ranks  thinned  by  large  and 
continued  emigrations.  Both  these  causes  are  ra- 
pidly ceasing.  The  land  prop.i^fl&.lias  become 
sensible  of  the  necessiiy  of  improving  his  acres, 
while  the  tide  of  emigration  has  essentially  ceased 
to  flow.  Small,  therefore,  as  may  be  your  com- 
mencement, you  may  be  cheered  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  its  obvious  utility  will  conciliate  additional 
support,  and  that  it  will  swell  with  an  increasing 
tribute  from  every  succeeding  year.  I  therefore  re- 
peat the  admonition,  faint  not — as  you  regard  your 
character  for  perseverance,  or  cherish  a  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  your  country.  You  have  ira- 
mediatelj'  in  your  view  a  most  conspicuous  proof  of 
perseverance  in  a  good  cause.  By  it  was  obtained 
your  Universitj- — and,  indeed,  the  means  which 
sustain  the  .system  of  general  education  in  Virginia. 
How  emphatic  was  the  appeal  to  the  Legislature, 
when  even  the  small  sum  was  asked,  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  commence  a  litera- 
ry establishment — yet  how  inefltctual,  till  at  last, 
after  repeated  efforts,  in  th(^  year  1808,  a  bill  was 
carried  through  with  difficullv-  appropriating  the 
avails  of  fines  and  penalties  to  this  object — the 
whole  not  equal  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, [t  has  already  swelled  to  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars,  especially  if  you  estimate  what  has  been 
expended.  I  recur,  fellow  citizens,  the  more  readi 
ly  to  tliis  example,  because  it  is  ucll  calculated  to 
give  you  confidence  in  your  suci'ess,  and  more 
especially  as  it  was  my  good  fortune,  for  such  1 
esteem  it,  to  have  brouubt  forward  and  advocated 
with  my  feeble,  but  with  my  whole  strength,  this 
Wll,  which  created  the  head  spring,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  beginning,  whose  waters  have  al- 


learning  whether  our    grain  threshing  machines  were 
reallj  useful,  although  they  had  been   wit.'i   us   in   the 
most  successful  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years 
Upon  my  favourable  report  he  had  one  made,  and  is,  of 
course,  highly  pleased. 


ready  become  a  niighty  current,  destined,  I  «oul<i 
fondly  hope,  to  bear  its  blessing  to  every  part  of 
my  native  state,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

I  pass  to  another  subject  of  no  less  interest.  The 
treatment  and  management  of  our  slives.  They 
form  a  large,  if  not  the  |)nneipal  part  of  our  la- 
bouring class.  Such  a  class,  wbelber  bond  or  free, 
white  or  black,  must  exist  in  every  conununity,  as 
they  are  the  indispensable  foundation  of  the  social 
labric;  erery  mitigation  of  their  condition,  consis- 
tent with  the  end  of  their  existence,  is  therefore  a 
solemn  obligation  on  those  to  whose  comfort  they 
contribute.  It  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit 
with  us  a  large  share  of  this  useful  class  to  be 
slaves.  I  esteem  it  fortunate  as  true,  that  their 
good  treatment  is  recommended  no  less  bv  interest 
than  humanity,  and  that  their  being  subjected  to  a 
proper  discipline,  and  made  to  perform  a  reasona- 
ble share  of  l.ibour,  is  equally  beneficial  to  them- 
selves and  their  owners.  When  well  treated — by 
which  I  mean  abundantly  fed,  well  clothed,  and  in 
sickness  due  attention  and  every  comfort  their 
condition  requires,  and  in  the  power  of  their  own 
er  to  administer,  they  are  enabled  to  perform, 
and  do  perform,  in  most  instances  with  alacrity, 
so  much  more  labour  than  when  otherwise  used, 
as  most  completely  to  indemnify  their  employ- 
er. And  every  day's  observation  ascertains  to 
us,  when  proper  authority  is  not  exercised,  that 
their  owners  are  unable  to  provide  for  them  com- 
fortably—that such  slaves  become  entirely  insubor- 
dinate, and  are  generally  a  pest  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  hence,  permitting  them  to  do  nothing, 
which  by  some  is  termed  humanity,  is  attended 
alike  wi(h  the  injury  of  the  slave,  and  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  owner,  who  surrenders  himself  to  this 
misguided  indulgence.  Their  diet  should  be  bread 
without  limit— a  daily  (if  it  be  a  small  one,)  allow- 
ance of  meal,  (bacon,  if  practicable)  milk  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  cider,  with  those  who 
have  orchards,  in  the  winter  and  sj)ring,  to  supply 
the  absence  of  milk.  Add  to  (his  on  proper  occa- 
sions a  small  quantity  of  ivhiskey — six  or  seven 
gallons  to  a  labouring  hand  during  the  j'car.  The 
advantage  is  believed  to  be  far  beyond  the  cost. 
Their  clothing  should  be  three  suits — a  good  waim 
one  for  winter,  and  two  linen  for  summer;  and  there 
should  be  on  an  estate  of  any  extent  a  hand  to  cook 
and  wash  for  the  labourers.  The  humane  attention 
of  the  master  is  particularly  apjiealed  to  in  sick- 
ness, or  when  they  become  old  and  infirm.  In 
the  former  situation,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to 
medical  aid,'  but  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  master.  He  should  give  of  his  stores  at  that 
time  with  no  sparing  hand.  In  raising  children  one 
place  of  rendezvous  umler  the  superintendance  of 
some  elderly  woman,  who  unites  kindness  with  au- 
thority, and  who  is  responsible  for  their  comfort 
and  safety,  is  productive  of  the  best  results.!  To 
this  kind  of  treatment  I  have  added  rev\ards  to  the 
n.DSt  deserving.  The  cost  is  trifling,  and  the 
effect  manifestly  beneficial.  It  inspires  gratitude 
to  tiie  master,  and  becomes  a  stimulus  to  good  con- 
duct. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave  thus  maintain- 
ed, is  deprived  of  its  otherwise  harsh  and  unfriend- 
ly character,  produces  the  consoling  reflection,  thai 
everything  has  been  accomplished  which  tlie  actual 
posture  of  our  situation  admits — leaves  no  regret, 
except  what  results  from  uncontrollable  circimi- 
stances,  and  in  its  practical  operation  on  the  slaves 


•I  think  it  well  worthy  of  communication  that  my 

principal  manager  keeps  by  him  the  V  irginia  Epicac. — 
vulgarly  called  Indian  physic,  which  he  has  admiiiii- 
lered  with  the  gieatest  success  fur  upwards  of  twenty 
years;  as  in  that  lime  he  has  never  lost  a  single  aduli 
by  sickness. 

1  As  an  evidence  of  which  my  slaves  have  duplicated 
in  less  than  twenty-five  years. 


themselves,  is  alten>!ed  with  content,  with  comfort, 
and  a  degree  of  happiness  far  beyond  what  their 
cou.iirymeii  enjoy  in  their  native  land,  and  cbal- 
lengiig  without  fear,  a  comparison  with  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  some  of  the  civilized  counlries  of  Eu- 
rope. Any  effort  fircibly  to  disturb  their  relation  w  ilh 
a  vieu-  to  a  change  of  their  condition,  which  can  be 
attempted  only  by  those  who  do  not  foresee,  or  see- 
invc.  are  reckless  of  the  consequences,  cannot  fail  to 
make  worse  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  For  our  own 
daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  condition  of  the 
shives,  when  well  treated,  it  infinilely  preferable  to 
that  of  free  people  of  colour.  We  know  that  they 
are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  demoralized,  having  no 
ostensible  means  of  acquiring  (heir  subsistence, 
wretched  as  it  is,  so  as  (o  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is 
derived  from  prostitution,  from  theft,  and  from 
begging,  and  to  be  rid  of  whom  is  an  object  of  our 
first  desire.  Our  slaves,  brought  amongst  us  by 
other  generations,  not  only  under  the  sanction  of, 
but  by  the  existing  sovereign  authority — mixed  with 
MS  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  unmanageable,  except 
in  their  present  condition;  guaranteed  as  property 
to  us  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  society,  both 
implied  and  expressed,  they  are,  and  of  necessity 
must  so  continue  under  our  control;  and  such,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  settled  conviction  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  American  people,  to  vvhatcver  section  we 
refer.  The  croakings  of  the  distempered,  who 
seek  to  establish  a  character  for  philanthropy  at 
the  expense  of  others;  Hhose  speculations  are  in- 
dulged without  scruple,  at  the  hazard  of  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  happiness  of  a  great  nation;  who 
encounter  neither  risk  nor  sacrifice  in  the  projects 
(hey  propose,  will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  obli- 
vion they  merit.  Every  man  of  observation  is  sen- 
sible (hat  this  is  a  chord  of  great  sensibility,  which, 
when  rudely  touched  by  a  strange  or  unskilful 
hand,  vibrates  in  terrible  discord  through  a  large 
portion  of  this  Union.  He,  therefore,  who  looks 
to  this  Union,  as  the  pledge  of  our  future  hopes, 
■iv'  matter  where  accident  may  have  placed  him, 
will  unite  heart  and  hand  in  scowling  into  con- 
tempt those  wild  or  incendiary  projects. 

From  the  treatment  of  ourslaves,  I  naturally  am 
led  to  the  treatment  of  our  managers,  or  overseers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  perplex- 
ing objects,  on  which  we  have  to  .act.  From  the 
almost  universal  complaints  on  (his  subject,  and  the 
continual  changes  that  are  taking  place  among 
theci,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
this  part  of  our  administration.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed la  explore  the  causes,  and  I  will  [iroceed  to 
give  I'Ott  the  result  of  my  reflections.  Undue  pre- 
judices are  indulged  against  this  class  of  people. 
That  such  a  class  is  necessary  to  the  state  of  socie- 
ty, the'j-  existence  and  employment  unquestionably 
prove.  A  prejudice  against  that  which  is  indispen- 
sable, cannot  be  defended  on  rational  grounds. 
That  th«re  are  vicious  men  in  this  class  is  unques- 
tionable But  are  there  not  vicious  employers  too? 
And  it  is  very  well  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  this 
very  prejudice,  and  its  consequent  ill  treatment,  is 
not  calculifed  to  produce  the  causes  of  complaint 
on  whose  existence  this  prejudice  seeks  to  justify 
itself  Penurious  salaries — sus|iicion — harsh  treat- 
ment, tend  to  degradation,  and  debasement.  Add 
to  this,  a  continual  restlessness,  and  a  disposition 
to  an  annual  change — and  you  have  summed  up  the 
general  treatment  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Thus 
you  move  on  in  one  continued  circle,  and  not  un- 
frequently  from  bad  to  worse.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  dilapidation  of  a  tenement  which  changes 
hands  every  year.  It  cannot  be  expected,  either 
from  an  overseer,  or  a  tenant,  that  he  will  take 
much  heed  to  the  future,  in  which  he  does  not  feel 
himself  at  all  interested.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  succeed  so  well  the  first  year.  He  has 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  his  emjileyer,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  hands  under  him;  the  capacity  of  the 
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latter  for  labour;  the  ilin"orent  kinds  of  soil  he  h:is 
to  cultivate,  and  a  lon^  list  of  details  which  cannot 
be  acquired  in  a  j'ear.  Why  not  fry  a  different 
course.  In  my  own  case,  and  I  draw  frequf^ntly  on 
my  own  experience,  for  one  fact  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred theories — 1  txive  liber.il  wages,  abundant  find- 
ins;,  and  many  indulgences.  I  treat  them  kindly, 
and  make  them  feel  a  respect  for  themselves.  I 
avoid  frequent  change.  In  return  1  have  received 
honesty  and  zeal.  My  principal  manager  has  lived 
with  me  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  I  cannot 
ascribe  my  success  altogether  to  accident;  fortune 
may,  for  a  short  time,  exercise  an  influence;  but 
uninterrupted  success,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
must  be  rooted  in  a  deeper  and  more  permanent 
cause — and  instead  of  grudging  them  their  wages, 
I  rejoice  to  see  that  while  they  are  securing  my  in- 
dependence, they  are  acquiring  one  for  themselves, 
due  to  their  honesty,  industry  and  zeal. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  remark  in  Virginia, 
that  property  changes  hamls  with  great  rapidity; 
and  hence  has  become  a  kind  of  apothegm  tliat  it 
never  reaches  the  third  generation.  This  is  an  evil. 
For  I  am  persuaded  the  wish  is  common  to  us  all, 
that  our  property  shoidd  (especially  if  the  result  of 
our  own  labour  and  pains,)  be  enjoyed  by  our  pos- 
terity. The  man  who  makes  his  propert}',  rarely 
loses  it.  None  can  guard,  to  be  sure,  against  mis- 
fortune; and  hence  its  consequences  are  bejond  my 
remarks.  But  the  generation  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  it,  is  generally  more  apt  to  dimi 
nish  than  increase  their  patrimony.  This  is  pro- 
duced in  part  by  our  kind  of  property.  The  man 
whose  income  is  certain,  like  the  holder  of  the  pub- 
lic stocks,  knows  its  annual  amount  to  a  farthing. 
If  he  spends  more,  he  diminishes  his  capital  know- 
ingly and  designedly.  But  with  us,  as  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  price  are  uncertain,  we  have  much 
for  hope  and  illusion  to  act  on.  Is  there  one  among 
us,  even  the  least  sanguine,  who  has  not  overrated 
both?  With  the  .sanguine  the  mischief  is  increased. 
Our  next  error  is  to  purchase  on  credit.  \Vi,  are 
to  make  ten  hogsheads  of  tob.icco  which  wdl  bring 
us  51,500.  A  thousand  of  this  we  may  anticipate — 
it  is  spent  accordingly.  The  scales  and  the  price 
strike  off  one  half — we  are  in  debt;  but  next  jcar  I 
will  repair  the  loss.  I  will  make,  in  our  l.mgiiage, 
an  overgrown  crop.  Vv'e  spend  on  this  calculation; 
again  disappointed,  and  again;  till  at  last  the  'iieriff 
comes,  to  tell  us  some  other  person  must  take  tlie 
management  of  property  the  use  of  which  we  have 
nol  understood.  One  cure  to  this  evil  is,  not  to 
spend  till  you  have  made  the  money.  You  hay  with 
the  money  one  third  more  than  on  credit — and  you 
look  at  your  dollar,  before  you  pay  it  aivay  for  a 
useless  article.  Not  so  when  you  buy  on  credit. 
Another  source  of  our  misfortunes  is,  that  accounts 
are  rarely  kept.  A  prudent  man  keeps  a  chapter 
of  profit  and  loss.  He  marks  bis  incomings  and 
his  out-goings.  He  who  has  not  done  so,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  o\ir  kind  of 
property.  The  items,  singly,  make  no  impression; 
united,  they  not  unfre,(|uentiy  form  the  gulf  of  our 
ind  pcndence.  The  same  prudence  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  should  induce  every  man  to  keep  an  ac 
count  of  his  debts — no  matter  how  long  or  black  the 
li.st;  if  /ic  does  not  know  them,  his  neighbours  will 
Let  him  have  the  fortitude  to  look  his  affairs  in  the 
face — and  do  more;  show  them  to  his  family,  espe 
cially  to  his  wife,  if  he  has  one.  If  a  prudent 
woman  it  will  be  of  service.  If  imprudent,  it  will 
do  no  harm.  But  there  are  very  few  of  the  hitler, 
and  I  cheerfully  bear  evidence  to  the  care  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  females  When  in  a  situation  to  ;;ive 
me  an  opportunity  to  observe,  I  can  safely  ,'^.iy  I 
scarcely  ever  knew  a  widow  on  whom  the  care  of 
an  embarrassed  estate  devolved,  that  did  not  extri- 
cate it,  if  it  was  possilile.  But  when  the  husliand 
disguises  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  wile  acts 
on  what  she  sees,  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  by  her 


expenditures  she  becomes  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  extravagance. 

Let  me  recommend  to  you  to  procure  by  a  legis- 
K.tive  act,  your  incorporation.  It  will  give  you  a 
legal  existence,  essential  to  the  direction  of  your 
fuiMJs.  and  the  preservatien  of  your  property. 

I  am  admonished  by  the  length  of  this  address, 
that  I  have  enjoyed  at  least  my  share  of  your  at- 
tention. At  some  future  period,  more  pro[)itious 
than  the  present,  I  will  offer  some  further  views — 
the  result  of  observation  or  of  reflection.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  cannot  conclude  without  conjuring! 
every  member  to  do  his  duly,  as  though  our  suc- 
cess depended  on  his  particular  exertions.  iManv 
abstain  from  making  communications,  because  they! 
fear  they  will  be  criticised — idle  fear.  Our  humble 
essays  are  not  food  for  criticism — besides,  the  garb 
in  which  information  is  communicated  is  never  no- 
ticed. One  important  fact  is  worth,  as  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  a  whole  cart  load  of  rounded  periods. 
We  go  for  the  grain,  careless  of  the  chaff'.  Others 
f«ar  that  their  information  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance— how  unwise.  Is  not  the  ocean  alike  fed 
by  the  lesser  as  the  greater  streams.  Does  the  migh- 
ty tide  of  human  improvement  reject  the  offering 
because  it  is  small?  Profit,  then,  by  the  moral  oT 
these  illustrations — esteem  nothing  small  or  insigni- 
licant  whose  tendency  is  the  enlargement  of  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  JAMES  BARBOUR. 

fVushinglon,  Oct.  24,  18-25. 


[From  the  Southern  Patriot.] 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI- 

Erv. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  and  Arrangements, 
present  for  the  consideration  of  the  society,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  premiums  be  award 
ed  by  the  society  at  their  stated  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
to  consist  of  the  gold  medal,  value  >20,  or  the  sdver 
medal,  value  $10,  or  pieces  of  plate  of  equal  value, 
at  the  option  of  the  fortunate  competitors,  with  ap 
propiiate  inscriptions. 

1st.  I'o  each  manager,  (not  exceeding  four,)  of 
two  or  more  plantations,  who  siiall  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  from  those  by  whom  he  has 
been  employed,  of  his  diligence,  skill,  good  manage 
nienl,  and  humanity,  for  three  preceding  years — 
2'lw  gold  medal. 

2(1.  To  each  overseer,  (not  exceeding  four,)  of  one 
plantation,  who  shall  produce  similar  testimonials — 
The  silver  medal. 

Jd.  For  the  best  conducted  experiment  to  be  made 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  wherein  by 
any  mode  of  culture  not  generally  practised  in  this 
state,  or  by  the  introduction  of  any  new  kind  of  ma 
nure,  or  by  the  application  of  the  usual  manures  in 
an  unusual  manner  or  quantity,  the  production  of 
black  seed  cotton  shall  be  materially  improved — 'Ilie 
gold  medal. 

4th.  For  a  similar  experiment  on  short  staple  cot- 
ton—  The  gold  medal. 

5th.  For  do  on  rice,  on  not  less  than  five  acres  of 
one  entire  field — The  gold  medal. 

6th.  For  do.  on  flint  corn,  on  not  less  than  five 
acres. —  The  silver  medal. 

7th.  For  do.  on  gourd  seed  corn,  on  not  less  than 
five  acres  —  The  silver  medal. 

8th.  For  do  on  sweet  potato,  (convolvulus  batta- 
tas,)  on  not  less  than  one  acre — The  silver  medal. 

9tli.  Fordo,  on  Guinea  corn.  (Holens  sorgum,)on 
not  less  than  one  acre — The  silver  medal. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  prize  for  either  of  the  above 
articles  of  cultivation,  the  candidate  must  forward  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  a  particular  dct.iil  ol 
the  situation  and  tpiality  of  the  soil,  tlic  preparatory 


culture,  tlic  quantity  and  jireparation,  if  any,  of  the 
seed, the  kind  ami  quantity  of  manui  e.  (vilhlhe  time 
and  mode  of  its  application,  the  culture  while  the 
crop  is  growing,  the  mode  of  collecting  or  harvest- 
ing, and  the  product;  stating  also  the  product  of  the 
same  quantity  of  land  of  similar  natural  quality,  cul- 
tivated in  the  conmion  manner  in  the  same  season. 
Thi;  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  certified  by  one 
or  more  respectable  witnesses. 

Resolved,  That  the  Ibllowing  premiums  be  award- 
ed for  animals  to  be  produced  at  the  Cattle  Show  of 
the  society,  in  February,  lS-27. 

Ist.  For  the  best  stallion— T/te  silver  medal. 

2d.  for  the  best  full-blooded  mare— jfVie  si7i'er  me- 
dal. 

3d.  For  the  best  bull  for  raising  working  oxen — 
Tlie  silver  medal. 

4th.  For  the  best  bull  for  raising  milch  cattle— 
The  sihcr  medal. 

6th.  For  the  best  cow— The  silver  medal. 

The  animals  to  be  produced  before  the  society  on 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding  tke  Charleston 
races,  at  such  place  in  or  near  Charleston,  as  the  so- 
ciety shall  appoint,  (imely  notice  whereof  will  be 
given  in  the  public  papers.  When  convenient,  a 
specimen  of  the  progeny  of  each  to  be  produced,  as 
the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  animal — with- 
out it  a  certificate  of  their  ability  will  be  required, 
and  in  all  cases  certificates  of  their  having  been  bred 
within  the  state,  or  having  been  imported  and  kept 
for  service,  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Resolved,  also,  That  premiums  will  be  awarded 
for  the  following  machines: 

1st.  For  ilifi  best  improved  machine  for  ginning 
black  seed  cotton — The  silver  medal. 

2d.  For  the  best  constructed  machine  for  thresh- 
ing rice,  which  has  been  in  actual  operation  for  two 
months,  adapted  to  general  use,  by  threshing  per- 
fectly fifteen  bushels  per  hour,  with  the  force  of  three 
horses,  or  four  mules,  or  three  yoke  of  oxen — One 
hundred  doUars,  or  plate  to  that  amount. 

Extr2Ci.&or.T  the  minutes. 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND,  Sec'nj. 

Oct.  20(/i,  18:;5. 


HORSES,  SHEEP,  &c.  IN  MISSOURI. 
Extract  from  a  respectable  Correspondent — dated 
St.  Genevieve,  .Missouri,  M>v.  2,  \S-25. 
Our  climate  is  very  fine,  lor  the  productions  of 
the  norlbcrn  and  middle  states.  As  an  evidence  of 
its  mildness,  very  considerable  numbers  of  horses 
have  run  at  large  till  they  have  become  wild,  and 
have  subsisted  without  ever  being  fed,  or  having 
other  food  during  the  winter  than  the  )-«)isi,c,  al- 
though cane  has  probably  disappeared  in  this  part 
of  the  state  for  tiie  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Sheep  do  extremely  well;  they  are  generally  good 
mutton  (unless  they  are  breeders,;  the  whole  year. 
The  flavour  of  the  mutton  is  generally  remarked  by 
those  who  eat  it,  lo  be  better  than  of  the  northern 
states.  1  think  the  quality  of  the  wild  grape  which 
grows  here  to  be  very  considerably  superior  to 
those  growing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  river, 
with  which  I  have  had  some  acquaintance.  Grspes, 
when  cultivated  in  gardens,  grow  very  luxuria;itly, 
produce  abundantly,  but  are  very  subject  to  mould 
or  rot,  before  arriving  at  maturity.  I  have  not 
known  any  considerable  attention  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture of  them,  and  probably  the  above  defects  arise 
from  faulty  management.  If  I  should  become  a 
farmer  sufficiently  informed  on  any  subject  to  com- 
municate any  thing  which  I  should  think  would  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  do  so.  It  would  be  extremely  gra- 
tifying to  me,  to  be  able  to  contribute  but  a  mite,  to 
that  usefulness,  for  which  I  think  your  paper  so  pe- 
culiarly eminent.  If  any  particular  inquiries  of  a 
local  nature,  should  occur  to  jo.i,  on  \vhich  (  could 
give  you  any  satisfactiou,  I  should  communicate 
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thoni  >ntli  great  pleasure;  at  tlie  same  time  stating,' 
tli.it  I  liope  tliroiigli  tlie  medium  of  your  paper,  you 
■will  become  acquainted  with  those  who  would  be 
able  to  serve  you  much  more  satisfactorily  in  tliis 
respect 


FINK  SHEEP. 

This  county,  nay  this  countni.  is  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Dunn,  of  this  city,  for  his  exer- 
tions to  improve  the  breed  of  our  sheep  In  addi- 
tion to  what  he  has  formerly  done,  he  this  week  pur- 
chased in  New  York,  from  on  board  the  ship  Wil- 
liam Edwards,  Captain  Sherburne,  direct  from  Eng- 
land, three  sheep,  a  buck  and  ewe  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire, and  an  ewe  of  the  Southdown  breed,  which 
arrived  here  j-esterday,  on  board  the  steamboat 
.Tames  Kent,  in  fine  condition,  without  having  set 
foot  on  American  soil  until  (hey  were  landed  in  our 
citj'.  when  they  were  immediately  sent  to  Mr  Dunns 
farm  in  Guilderland,  to  be  added  to  his  superior 
stock  of  this  valuable  animal.  May  success  conti 
nue  to  crown  his  enterprise,  and  Albany  mutton  ever 
be  bailed  as  the  best  in  our  land.    [Albany  Daily  Ado 


been  tried  for  several  succeeding  years,  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  farms  alluded  to  having  exchanged, 
each  year,  fifty  ewes  of  the  same  age  and  quality, 
and  the  effect  ascertained,  by  the  w  ool  of  one  of  the 
parcels  of  ewes  invariably  improving,  the  other  in- 
variably degenerating.  Nor  is  this,  he  signilies,  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  he  has  witnessed.  Thin 
chalky  land,  covered  with  a  fine-textured  turf,  inter- 
spersed with  wild  thyme,  small  wild  clover,  and 
eyebright,  is  that,  he  subjoins,  which  produces  the 
finest  wool.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well  known  fact,  that 
wool  always  becomes  coarse,  though  increased  in 
weight,  from  sheep  being  fed  on  stiong  land.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  Southdown  ewe  produces  a  fleece  full  a 
third  heavier,  though  much  coarser,  the  year  she  is 
fattened,  than  any  one  that  preceded  it. 


[From  the  New  England  Farmer  ] 
HOLDERNESS  BREED  OF  CAITLE. 
Sir,  Ea.'jfon,  JVor.  '(/(,  1825. 

I  have  in  my  possession  some  of  the  descendants 
of  Denton,  (a  bull  ol  the  "Improved  Short  Horn  ' 
breed,)  and  some  from  the  celebrated  Hulderness. 
I  have  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  breed  of 
the  latter,  but  have  never  been  able  precisely  to 
ascertain  it.  I  have  understood,  however,  that  he 
is  not  of  the  "'Short  Horns."  Being  desirous  of  de 
termining  the  value  of  different  races  of  cattle,  I 
would  inquire  through  the  nirdium  of  your  uselul 
publication,  respecting  the  breed  and  pedigree  ot 
Hf.lderness.  If  you,  ftlr.  Parsons,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  give  such  information,  you 
Tvould  oblige  your  servant.  K>stonian. 

[We  have  observed  that  the  progeny  of  lliis  Bull- 
the  property  of  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq  ,  have  taken 
a  goodly  number  of  the  premiums  awarded  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; and,  considering  the  discernment  of 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  bestowed,  his  histo 
JT  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded. — Ed.  Am. 
Farmer.] 


Premitjms  for  Singular  Objects  at  late  Cattle 
Shows. 
To  Robert  Hunter,  of  Marlborough,  a  special  pre 
mium  for  a  native  sheep  and  her  4  Iambs  of  one.  yean 
ing,  >.3i  B.  L.  Judkins,  of  Billerica,  for  two  lon» 
Tvoolled  sheep,  ftS;  John  P.   Webber,  of  Beverley 
for  his  fine  specimen  of  mustard  manufactured  from 
American  seed,  >j2,   C.  NV'ebster,  of  Salem,  for  ' 
specimen  of  hats,  ingeniously  manufactured  from  the 
finest  .Spanish  wool,  and  knapped  with  beaver  and 
musk-rat,  the  work  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Hooper,  of  Marlilehead,  %i;  Mary  Anthony,  of  Sa 
lem,  for  a  patchwork  counterpane,  containing  9o9i 
pieces,  and  wrought  by  herself  when  under  9  years 
of  age,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  ]^2. 


the  water  set  for  them  to  drink  be  a  little  impregnat- 
ed with  bay-salt,  it  w  ill  be  none  the  worse."  The 
recipe  saj's  nothing  about  hay,  but,  doubtless,  a  lit- 
tle of  (he  best  quality  should  be  given.  The  writer, 
having  no  further  knowledge  of  the  above  nostrum, 
merely  gives  it  verbatim,  as  it  was  handed  to  him; 
but,  as  it  may  be  effieacifiis,  and  the  dung  produced 
by  its  administration  would  defray  every  expense, 
(though  it  was  ever,  and  still  is,  his  opinion,  that  the 
best  remedy  for  a  sheep  touched  w  ith  the  rot  is  a  but- 
chers  knife,  especially  if  it  has  any  meat  about  it;) 
the  experiment  may  be  worth  trying. 


SYMPTOMS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ROT 
IN  SHEEP. 
By  an  experienced  Flock-master. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  rot,  a  sheep  is  in  the  fre- 
quent habit  of  rubbing  the  under  lip  against  the  fold, 
or  its  own  fore  legs,  or  any  other  hard  substance 
also  of  drinking  a  greater  quantity  of  water  when  at 
the  sheepfold  than  those  that  are  sound,  and  .show 
ing  a  disposition  rather  to  lick  ofl'the  moisture  from, 
than  to  crop  the  grass.  In  the  second  stage,  the  lips, 
nostrils,  and  throat,  become  suoln;  the  animal  is 
Jeverish,  insatiably  thirsty,  and  almost  incessantly 
visited  by  a  sort  of  dry  cou;;h.  In  the  third  and  last 
stage,  the  e3es  become  sunken;  the  eye-veins,  small 
discoloured,  and  nearly  bluodless;  the  eje-balls  livid 
and  dim,  with  whites  exceedingly  pale,  the  burrs  of 
the  ears  swoln,  and  free  from  wax;  the  liver,  lights, 
and  throat  ulcerated;  and  the  passage  of  respir;  tion 
being  slopped,  the  animal  is  suBbcated.  "I  was  led 
to  this  experience,"  says  the  writer,  "when  very 
young  in  business,  by  an  old  shepherd  who  had  been 
more  than  forty  years  upon  the  iarm.  Pointing  to  a 
sheep  rubbinjf  its  lip  against  the  fold,  and  acting 
otherwise  in  the  manner  above  describeil,  "Thai 
sheep,  master,'  said  he,  "is  touched  with  the  rot 
The  best  thing  J  can  recommend  you  to  do  with  hin. 
is,  to  take  him  home,  before  he  is  too  far  gone,  give 
him  .some  ground  oats,  and  make  him  tidyish  meat, 
and  kill  him.'  I  did  so,  as  sheep  will  thrive  upon 
oats  lor  sometime  after  thej'  are  first  affi-cted;  and 
when  the  sheep  was  opened,  i  discovered  that  its 
liver  was  full  of  things  resembling  plaice,  and  its 
lights  just  beginning  to  become  ulcerated.  The  next 
sheep  I  found  in  the  first  stage  as  above  mentioned. 
I  snflered,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  take  its  chance, 
and  it  died,  by  suflfocation,  in  the  third  stage,  as  above 
stated,  which  was  the  result  of  ul  least  a  dozen  expe- 
riments." 


NORTH-BORDER  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Christie,  an  indigo  merchant,  of  Mark-lane 
has,  according  to  Smithfield  chit  chat,  of  this  (Fri- 
day) morning,  Tecen\\y  Jhickcd  an  estate,  which  he 
a  short  time  ago  purchased  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Wales,  with  2,700  of  the  JVorth-border,  or  Che- 
viol  Hills  Ewes,  which,  on  account  of  their  coming 
to  a  much  greater  weight,  and  standing  the  winter 
much  better  than  their  own  breed  of  sheep,  arc 
said  to  have  become  great  favourites  with  the 
Wrlcli  farmers.  The  wethers  bred  from  them, 
when  well  fattened,  weigh  from  8  st.  4  lbs.  to  10  st. 
eacli;  and  the  ewes  themselves  are  said  to  be  so 
hardy  as  to  do  well  on  the  Cheviot  Hills  without 
fodder,  and  even  in  the  deepest  snow,  provided 
there  be  any  herbage  beneath  it  for  them  to  eat, 
thronsh  the  severest  winter.  They  are  milked  by 
the  Norlhumberland  farmers,  yielding  about  a  pint 
of  milk  each  per  day;  which  milk  makes  excellent 
butter  and  cheese  from  early  in  August,  at  »vhich 
Wmr-  their  lambs  are  weaned,  till  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  till  w ithin  a  week  of  the  rams  being 
turned  among  them. 


j  Extracts  from  late  English  papers  received  in  exchange 
for  the  .American  Farmer.] 

V»'OOL. 
The  following  is  from  a  person  long  resident  in 
'  Sussex: — So  srreat  an  efl'ect  has  the   most  trilling 
change  of  soil  or  herbage  on  the  erowth  of  wool,  that. 


SHEEP  ROT. 
The  season  of  the  year  in  w  hich,  according  to  the 
[irettj-  tTPiieral  opinion  of  flock-masters,  sheep  are 
most  likely  to  take  the  rot,  being  at  hand,  viz  that 
in  which  the  Michaelmas  fogs  produce  gossamer, 
and  the  juices  of  the  earth  small  white  snails,  both 
of  which  sheep  have  been  known  to  devour  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  voracity,  and  to  fall  with  the  de- 
structive malady  shortly  afterwards;  the  Ibllovvins;: 
recipe,  lately  found  among  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
Gloucestershire  farmer,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
a  portion  of  our  readers:— "If  your  sheep  be  infect- 
ed with  the  rot,"  says  the  recipe,  "which  you  may 
discern  by  the  colour  of  their  ej-es,  pen  them  up  in  a 
barn,  or  large  sheep-cot,  set  about  with  wooden 
troughs,  and  therein  feed  them  with  clean  oats  for  a 
day  or  two;  then  put  amongst  the  oats  a  small  quan- 
tity of  well-steeped  bay-salt,  and  afterwards  a  great 


on  t"o  farms,  adjoining  each  other,  on  the  South 

Downs  of  Sussex,  there  is  annually  a  difterence  injer'quantity,  till' such  time  as  they  begin  to  dis"relish 
the  Talue  of  their  respective  growths  of  from  3s.  to  it;  then  give  them  clean  oats  another  day  or  two. 
4s.  per  tod,  even  though  the  ewes  from  which  it  was  and  afterwards  oats  mixed  with  salt  as  before  This 
shorn  should  have  been  originally  equally  good  as  tojcourse  being  followed,  their  eves  will  recover  their 
hreed  and  staple.    The  experiment  has,  he  intimates,  natural  colour,  and  they  will  be  perfectlv  cared.     If 


SMALL  POX  AMONG  SHEEP. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Schwerin  has  published  an 
ordinance  for  the  \'accination  of  the  sheep  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  his  dcmiinions.  because  they  are  in- 
fected with  the  smidl  pox,  and  the  contagion  is 
spreading  about  Crabon  and  Krivitz.  The  vacci- 
nated sheep  are  to  be  separated  from  those  which 
have  taken  the  small  pox  naturally,  till  the  vacci- 
nation is  complete.  The  sheep  which  die  are  to  be 
buried  at  least  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  the  infected  sheep  are  to  be  kept  at  least 
500  paces  distant  from  those  not  diseased;  and  the 
shepherds  are  ordered  not  to  quit  their  flocks,  and 
not  to  allow  any  strangers  to  come  near  them. 

[  Frencli  paper. 


BEES 

May  he  kept  in  health,  and  preserved  during  the 
winter,  by  providing  them  with  salt  in  a  diluted 
Ibrni,  mixed  with  treacle  and  v\ater.  It  should  not 
lie  given  to  tliem  in  its  crystalized  state,  (for  bees 
have  not  the  power  of  feeding  on  it.  till  it  is  dis- 
solved, or  very  finely  pulverized.)  but  in  a  weak  so- 
lution of  four  or  five  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  spring 
water.  In  this  state,  it  is  a  preservative  against  dy- 
sentery, the  malady  which  is  the  most  frequent  and 
dangerous  to  these  Tcry  interesting  and  valuable 
animals. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

extract  of  a  letter — DATED 

Cahaba,  Jllubama,  JVoi).  2d,  1825. 
"Upon  my  return  home,  a  few  days  since,  from  a 
visit  to  my  friends  in  South  Carolina,  I  find,  after 
the  most  flattering  prospects,  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, our  cotton  crops  have  been  cut  short  by  the 
worm  and  rot.  Many  of  us  have  not  made  half 
crops,  and  «iih  the  present  prices,  our  only  course, 
to  be  iiidipeudcnt,  is  to  practise  that  great  virtue, 
tme  economv." 
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IiADIES'  JtXiTART^a.lKixi'S. 


THE  NURSERY. 

From  "^  Treatise   on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment 
of  Childrett,"  by  Dr.  Jli/i.  P.  hevieei. 

Every  body,  almost,  in  easy  ciicunistances,  has 
a  pari  ol  tlie  house.  ai>|)iopriated  to  «h. it  is  called 
the  "nursery."  The  part  selected  for  tins  important 
oHice,  is  generally,  or  at  hast  too  olten,  tne  most 
e.vceptionaljle  part  of  the  building.  It  is  usuaUy 
selected  from  the  otiier  rooins,  be  ause  it  is  '-han- 
dy," or  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
spared;  without  the  smallest  aitention  being  paid  to 
its  Illness  lor  the  purpose  lor  which  it  is  designed. 

The  room  selected  for  llie  purposes  of  a  nur.sery, 
should  have  every  advantage  which  space  or  loca 
tion  can  give,  when  these  can.be  comra..nded.  We 
shall  therefore  say  in  what  a  well  appointed  nursery 
should  consist,  leaving  it,  of  course,  to  the  ability  ol 
every  individual  to  a|ipioach  it,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances may  permit. 

The  nursery  should  be  spacious,  with  a  high 
ceihng,  and  perfectly  dry;  that  is,  it  should  not  IjC 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  any  cause  that  may 
render  it  damp:  as  on  a  ground  floor — too  inucli 
shaded  by  trees — or  [ilaced  beyond  the  occasional 
influence  of  the  sun.  Its  windows  should  be  tight, 
and  the  walls  dry;  the  floor  should  be  of  wojd  thai 
will  quickly  dry,  after  being  wetted  for  the  purposes 
of  cleanliness;  but  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  hastrn  this  process,  by  pl.icing  ignited  char 
coal  in  its  centre.  Serious  niischiel  lias  Irequeiitl) 
been  done  by  this  absurd   and   daiii^erous  practice. 

It  should  be  so  situated,  that  the  dotr  or  doors 
shall  not  open  immediately  on  staircases — or  shuulil 
this  unavoidably  be  the  case,  the  heads  ol  the  stair;- 
should  be  secured  by  latticed  hall-Uoors,  and  these 
so  constructed,  by  having  thiir  slats  placed  per- 
pendicularly, that  the  children  cannot  chmu  upon 
them,  and  thus  defeat  their  otiject. 

The  windows  should  have  cross  bars  placed  be- 
fore them;  they  may  be  live  inches  distant  Irom 
each  other,  that  the  windows  may  be  opened  lor 
the  purposes  of  ventUatlon  or  air,  without  appre- 
hension, and  without  danger  of  accident  to  the 
child.  They  should  nave  shutters,  that  the  room 
may  be  darkened,  when  the  abstraction  uf  light  be- 
comes necessary.  '1  he  v\indoivs  should  not  have 
curtains  of  a  glaring  colour,  as  the  light  will  be  in- 
creased thereby,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  ejes  oi 
young  children. 

If  possible,  the  nursery  should  consist  of  twu 
rooms,  opening  into  each  other.  '1  his  would  yielu 
very  great  advantages;  the  chddren  coulU  retiie  to 
one,  while  the  other  was  ventilating  or  geiting 
cleaned,  by  washing  or  sweeping;  which  wouia  con 
tribute  greatly  to  their  coiiilorl,  as  well  as  to  then 
hca'th.  They  would  also  be  removed  Irom  he 
dangers  of  damp,  the  inconvenience  of  dust,  tin 
risks  from  a  cold  stream  of  air,  while  the  room  i^ 
drying  or  sweeping,  besides  having  an  enUrgeii 
space  for  the  exercise  of  their  limbs.  In  a  spaci- 
so  extensive  as  this,  they  could  improve  llieii 
strength  by  engaging  in  many  little  sports,  wIiki. 
children  are  so  ingenious  to  devise,  when  they  can 
not,  from  the  comJition  of  the  weather,  take  e.\er- 
cise  in  the  open  air. 

Besides,  such  an  arrangement  will  permit  the 
children  to  have  a  room  fresh  and  s\veet  in  the 
morning,  after  having  rendered  the  other  foul  i') 
sl'^cping  in  it.  This  is  an  advanta,;e  which  has 
bet  II  but  little  attended  to,  notwithstanding  its  ob- 
vious utility,  especially  to  the  younger  children,  ^^h  - 
cannot  always  escape  into  the  Iresh  air  in  other 
parts  of  the  house. 

Carpets  in  cold  weather  are  decidedly  useful,  ii 
thry  be  properly  managed;  that  is,  well  shook  and 
aired  every  week.     By  this  means,  the  dust  is  re- 


moved from  them,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
becoming  dry  by  exposure.  We  are  sensible  that 
several  objections  may  be  raised  against  carpeting 
a  nursery;  S^  the  great  quantity  of  dust  they  accu- 
mulate— their  becoming  often  wet,  without  the 
chance  ol'  drying — their  retaining  grease  so  hxedly 
as  not  to  be  removed — their  absorbing,  ami  then 
giving  out  a  variety  of  impurities.  See.  but  not- 
withstanding all  these  reasonable  objections,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  one  single  advantage  which  the) 
possess  in  a  nursery,  overbalances  all  that  may  be 
said  against  them— naiiuly,  their  protecting  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  children  from  injury  when  Ih'  y 
fall. 

The  elastic  material  (wool.)  of  which  the  carpet 
is  formed,  is  well  calculated  to  break  the  loice  ol 
the  blow  which  the  head  or  limbs  of  the  child  re- 
ceive, when  it  lalls  upon  it;  so  much  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  we  have  not  known  a  single  instance  ol 
serious  injury  from  falls  upon  them.  We  are  sure 
to  have  our  anxiety  diminished,  when  called  to  a 
child  who  has  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
fall,  when  we  are  informed  it  fell  upon  a  carpet. 
V\  e  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  when  the  child 
falls  from  a  moderate  height,  it  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
sillier  a  serious  iiijury  Irom  it.  'llns  certainly 
would  not  be  the  case,  did  the  child  tail  upon  the 
naked  floor. 

We  must,  however,  he  understood  lo  recommend 
carpels  in  cold  weather  only;  lor  so  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  suthciently  warm  to  do  without 
li.e,  the  carpet  should  be  removed,  and  its  place 
supjilied  by  an  even,  well  stretched  mat;  or  the  lloor 
may  be  left  bare — lor  at  thi.->  period,  it  is  pn  sumed, 
(hildrtn  will  be  but  little  conhned  to  the  nursery, 
unless  the  state  ol  the  weather  prohibits  their  en- 
j^  ying  the  open  air.  'Ihis  slate  ol  weather  may 
consisl  in  its  being  too  wet,  too  wiiiUj  ,  or  too  hoi. 

'1  he  furniture  ol  a  nursery  should  be  as  little  in 
quimlity  as  convenience  will  permit,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  have  the  space  that  would  be  uniiecessa- 
;■)._,-  occupied  by  many  articles,  especially  chairs 
and  tables.  It  should,  therelore,  consist  ol  the  beds 
lor  the  children  and  nurse — or  we  would  rather  say 
mattresses,  as  we  are  ol  opinion  that  feather  heds 
should  be  driven  Irum  the  nursery,  lor  the  lollow- 
ing  reasons:  lirsf,  they  arc  too  warm  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  best  health,  especially  with  Iceole 
children;  accumulating  so  much  heat  as  to  unduly 
stimulate  the  whole  circular  s)steni — thus  giving 
rise  to  unnecessary,  nay,  injurious  perspiration;  se- 
cond, the  eltiuvium  from  leathers  is  e.vtreiiiely  op- 
pressive, particularly  in  warm  weather,  and  to  chd- 
ilren  ol  feeble  lungs;  third,  they  discliaige  a  pro- 
digious quantity  ol  dust,  intermixed  wiih  minute 
portions  of  down,  occasioning  cough  and  otiier 
inconveniences. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  mattresses  are  too  cold  in 
our  climate  for  winter,  we  would  immediately  ob- 
viate it,  by  recommending  the  spreading  of  a  blan- 
ket over  the  mattress,  w Inch  will  etfectually  remove 
the  inconvenience  complained  of. 

V\  hen  practicable,  children  should  sleep  in  sepa- 
rate beds,  and  these  should  be  large — for  it  is  inju- 
rious to  have  them  cramped  when  they  sleep,  as 
well  as  in<ielicate  to  crowd  opposite  sexes  together, 
besides,  ihe  degree  of  heat  generated  by  contact, 
will  be  certain  to  make  them  uncomfortable;  they 
will  throw  off  the  bedclothes,  and  thus  expose  each 
ither  to  colds. 

Children  should  never  have  more  bed  clothes 
spread  over  them  than  is  sutiicient  to  maintain  a 
proper  degree  of  warmth — if  more  be  put  upon 
Iheni,  tluy  become  oppressed,  or  jjerspire,  both  of 
which  should  be  avoided. 

Should  we  not,  however,  succeed  in  establishing 
our  objections  a.<ainst  feather  beds  in  winter,  we 
are  persuaded  exery  body  will  agree  in  the  use  of 
mattresses  during  hot  weather.  Should  these  not 
be  at  command,  the  saci;ing-bottoui,  or  even  the 


floor,  should  be  substituted— for  almost  any  thing  is 
preferable  to  feathers. 

It  is  in  the  nursery,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the 
habit  of  early  or  late  rising  is  generated  This  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  and  the  greatest  regu- 
larity should  be  observed,  that  a  proper  one  is  form- 
ed. Children  should,  therefore,  retire  at  a  regular, 
and  sufliciently  early  hour,  to  insure  their  early 
getting  up— for  beyond  a  certain  time,  sleep  is  inju- 
rious. It  would,  however,  be  a  httle  difficult  to 
establish  a  positive  rule  upon  this  subject,  as  some 
children,  like  adults,  will  require  more  sleep  than 
others.  Children  who  exercise  much,  will  need 
more  sleep  than  those  who  exercise  but  little— con- 
sequently they  should  not  be  confined  to  precisely 
the  same  number  of  hours. 

All  children  are  disposed  to  be  early  risers.  This 
propensity  should  therefore  be  cultivated,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  retire  sufficiently  early  to  bed— and 
after  they  are  in  bed,  they  should  not" be  allowed  to 
keep  each  other  awake  by  playing,  and  thus  de- 
priving themselves  of  sleep,  for  the  same  reason, 
no  noisy  employment  should  be  permitted  in  the 
nursery,  that  the  children  need  not  be  disturbed. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  best,  when  children  have  at- 
tained their  third  year,  or  even  before,  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  even  light  in  their  rooms, 
that  they  need  not  unnecessarily  be  kept  from 
sleep,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  apprehension  from 
being  left  in  the  dark. 

When  children  first  awake  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever early  this  may  be,  provided  it  be  after  day- 
light, they  should  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  be 
dressed— for  if  this  be  not  done  and  they  are  forced 
to  lay  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  themselves,  they 
will  become  fretful  and  dissatisfied,  or  again  fall  to 
sleep.  In  either  case  a  real  evil  is  induced— in  the 
first,  the  dispusition  of  the  child  is  injured;  and  in 
the  second,  a  habit  of  lying  too  long  is  generated. 

It  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  that  no  un- 
necessary habits  are  indulged  in  during  the  period 
set  aside  for  s-'-pp;  such  as  drinking  water  several 
times  in  the  nigtit,  or  rising  too  often  to  discharge 
the  contents  of  llie  bladder.  If  the  first  be  indulged 
in,  an  artificial  thirst  will  be  created;  if  the  second, 
the  bladder  acqilires  a  preternatural  degree  of  irri- 
tability, which  is  almost  sure  to  terminate  in  the 
disgusting  and  inconvenient  habit  of  wetting  the 
bed.  [  To  be  concluded.] 


IKEISCELLAITEOVS. 


[From  a  Boston  paper.] 
FISH. 
Boston  has  been  often  mentioned,  as  among  the 
places  in  the  United  States  distinguished  for  fine 
fresh  fish,  and  when  wc  recollect  her  almost  unfail- 
ing supply  of  fine  cod  and  haddock,  we  can  easily 
believe  tliis  boast  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. It  is  however  a  source  of  unpleasant  reflection, 
often,  to  those  whom  kind  nature  has  blessed  with 
tender  feelings  as  well  as  delicate  taste,  that  their 
luxuries  are  sought  on  the  ocean  at  periods  of  great 
inclemency,  and  at  much  hazard  and  sufl'ciing  to  the 
virtuous  fisherman.  What  a  melting  consideration 
to  the  tender  hearted  lover  of  good  eating,  that  the 
cod's  head,  at  the  sight  of  which  not  only  his  eyes 
but  his  mouth  most  bountifully  waters,  may  have 
cost  the  life  of  a  fellow  man,  and  the  briny  tears  of 
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a  widowed  wile  and  of  l';itlierless  tliildreii?  Wliat 
a  zest  would  be  given  to  the  i)le;isurcs  oltlie  eaters 
of  fine  fish,  could  they  have,  by  tlie  inu;cnuity  of  man, 
finer  iish  than  are  noVa-days  to  be  obtained, caught 
w  ith  as  httle  hazard,  as  is  now  occasioned  by  driv- 
iri'.^  the  fatted  ox  to  marliet.  or  transferring  the  well 
fed  blcatcr  to  tlie  hands  of  the  butcher. 

It  was  after  a  train  of  such  reflectory,  superindu- 
ced by  a  dinner  of  real  Boston  fried  cod,  that  my 
good  ijenius  led  me  to  the  38th  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts, 
where  I  found  an  article  "on  the  transportation  o( 
fish  from  salt  to  fresh  water,"  accompanied  with  "a 
prospectus  of  a  plan  for  preserving  and  rearing  fish 
for  the  London  market."  You  will  perhaps  do  no 
disservice  either  to  the  edification  or  amusement  of 
your  numerous  readers,  by  indulging  me  in  a  briei 
notice  of  this  transporting  subject. 

The  result  of  numerous  experiments  establishes 
the  fact,  that  fish  may  be  transported  from  salt  to 
fresh  water  and  vice  versa,  with  great  success,  im- 
proving both  the  quality  of  its  flavour  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  species.  The  flavour,  particularly,  has 
been  materially  improved,  in  those  fishes  which  have 
been  subjected  to  experiment,  and  among  those,  in 
wliith  this  improvement  has  been  conspicuous,  are 
named  the  bass,  the  loach  and  the  mullet.  The  do- 
mesticated pond  fish  of  each  of  these  species  is  much 
superior  to  the  fish  in  its  native  ocean.  The  elTect 
of  transportation  in  improving  oysters  is  notorious 
The  sole  becomes^  twice  as  thick  as  a  fish  of  the  same 
length  from  the  sea,  and  its  skin  also  becomes  ex 
tremely  dark,  cr  nearly  black.  The  plaice  increases 
very  materially  in  thickness  and  loses  its  spots.  The 
bass  also  grows  much  thicker  and  improves  in  deli- 
cacy.    Crabs,  prawns  and  loches  have  found  their]  game,  not  round  Caije  Horn  but  through  the  Erie 


its  market  price,  securing  the  grower  from  a  glut 
and  the  consumer  from  a  scarcity.  ^Vould  that  I 
had  the  pen  of  Adam  Smith,  or  of  Ricardo,  to  pour- 
tray  in  all  its  beauty  this  nice  adaptation  o£  supply 
to  demand. 

And  then  for  its  effect  upon  that  never-to  be-too- 
much-admired  class  of  men,  the  fishermen! — Who 
can  doubt  that  the  single  operation  of  making  sup- 
ply sure  would  produce  a  much  augmented  demand? 
The  fisheries  would  thus  be  increased,  while  the 
temptation  of  a  great  and  unnatural  price  would  ne- 
never  lure  the  too  venturous  fisher  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Our  sensibilities  would  never  be  awakened 
at  the  sight  of  a  cod's  head  or  halibut's  tail,  because 
we  should  no  longer  associate  with  them  the  perils 
of  the  mighty  deep.  We  should  no  longer  imagine 
the  fisherman,  in  his  frail  bark,  tempest  tost,  seeking 
his  livelihood  in  despite  of  cold  and  storm,  because 
he  would  have  only  to  go  to  his  quiet  little  pond  and 
draw  upon  his  reserved  stock,  until  kindlier  skies 
should  invite  him  to  renew  a  now  perilous  toil. 

And  too,  who  will  not  admire  in  this  age  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  the  bright  idea  of  making  our  nu 
merous  ponds  to  teem  with  the  riches  of  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland?  Is  there  not  to  be  found  among 
U8,  some  aspiring  genius,  some  Cape  Cod  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  fired  with  this  novel  idea,  shall  first 
transport   a  family  of  cods   and   codlings,  say  to 


of  the  diabolical  plan  against  his  master's  life  and 
character.  The  servants  of  the  monster  confessed 
their  participation  in  the  act,  asd  he  w  as  consequent- 
ly arraigned  before  the  senate." 


A  ROARER. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  W'ilson,  of 
Bildeston,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cline,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  informed  him  that  the  disorder  in  a  horse 
which  constituted  a  roarer  was  caused  by  a  mem- 
branous projection  in  a  part  of  the  windpipe,  and 
was  a  consequence  of  that  part  having  been  inflam- 
ed from  a  cold,  and  injudiciously  treated.  A  roarer 
was  not  therefore  a  diseased  horse,  for  his  lungs  and 
every  other  part  might  be  perfectly  sound;  but  when 
a  horse  was  in  strong  action  his  breathing  became 
proportionably  quickened,  and  the  air,  in  passing  ra- 
pidly through  the  windpipe,  was  in  some  degree  in- 
terrupted in  its  eour.se,  and  thus  the  roaring  noise 
was  produced.  The  existence  of  this  in  a  slalhon 
could  not  be  of  any  consequence.  It  could  not  be 
propagated  any  more  than  a  broken  bone  or  any 
other  accident.  English  pa. 


EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCTION. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsbri'.ge,  have 
been  greatly  interested  during  this  harvest,  by  an 

,_       _  .       -     --   -  —J    -   icxtraordinarv  production  of  wheat  grown  in  the  arar- 

bhrewsbury  pond,  and  swim  to  immortality  as  the  .i„„  „r  vi„  \f„„,i.....,*     (•!}„, j   •  .  ti „  •  i,     .•  r    j 

e       J        r  ,L     <,>4r  ^      «-        »    r-    j   i?'-  i       „,,  tlen  ol  Mr  Mordaunt.  ot  Head,  HI  the  parish  ot  Lod- 

founder  of  the  "Worcester  County  Cod  Fishery?  Us^^ell;  one  corn  only  has  produced  46  stalks  of 
Or  perhaps  some  one  of  the  sons  of  Nantucket,'  ,,^^4^  bearing  in  the  whole  2,000  grains  of  corn, 
whose  playthings  are  the  monsters  ol  the  deep,  tran- '  -  " 

sported  with  the  idea  of  transporting  a  en'/" or  two 
to  the  great  inland  seas  of  America,  may  enable  the 
future  whale-men  of  Nantucket  to  seek  their  noble 


own  way  into  ponds,  and  the  effect  of  their  new  ha 
bitation  has  been  to  multiply  to  a  great  degree  their 
numbers. 

Perhaps  when  it  is  stated  that  philosophical  ana- 
lysis has  detected  in  the  economy  of  nature  a  fea- 
ture, which  when  krcwn  would  almost  lead  us  to 
expect  the  result,  which  experience  has  established, 
your  readers  uiil  be  less  disposed  to  laugh  at  my  idea 
of  fattening  salt  water  fish  in  fresh  water  ponds.  It 
is  said  that  oxygen  is  much  more  easily  disengaged 
from  I'resh  than  sidt  water.  (Consequently  the  act 
of  respiration  must  be  easier  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter;  and  therefore,  so  far  from  presuming,  as 
has  been  done,  that  sea  fish  cannot  respire  fre.'^h  wa- 
ter, the  conclusion  would  be  that  they  would  respire 
fresh  water  with  greater  facility,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  warm  blooded  animals  respire  more  freely 
in  an  atmos|)here  highly  charged  with  oxygen. 

It  may  then  be  considered  a  result,  attested  both 
by  observation  and  experiment,  that  sea  fish  will  live 
and  thrive  and  also  breed,  in  ponds  and  enclosures; 
and  with  regard  to  many,  it  also  appears  that  it  is 
indilTerent  whether  the  water  is  salt,  or  fresh  or 
brackish,  or  whether  it  be  alternately  fresh  and  salt. 
It  also  follows,  that  if  necessary,  they  may  be  fed  in 
enclosures,  as  are  domestic  animals;  or  what  would 
be  etisier  by  placing  enough  of  difterent  species  to- 
gether, they  ivould  feed  each  other  without  further 
care.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  flavour  of  most 
?pecies  of  fish  is  much  improved  by  this  stall-feeding. 
The  operation  of  these  considerations  on  those 
who  are  eng:iged  in  supplying  a  large  fish  market 
must  at  once  be  perceived.  How  often  are  fine  fish 
spoiled  before  they  can  reach  the  market?  How  of 
ten  by  violence  of  weather  is  the  lover  of  good  fish 
obliged  to  wander  through  vacant  stalls?  Is  he  not, 
sometiiiies  at  least,  obliged  to  turn  from  the  pursuit 
of  that  prince  of  fine  fish,  the  cod,  "to  prey  on"  such 
stuff  as  Brighton  never  fails  to  supply,  let  the  skies 
be  ever  so  unkind  or  Boreas  ever  so  noisy? 

Now  by  stall-feedihg  fishes  besides  improving  their 
quality,  a  regular  supply  would  be  insured.  W"e 
shouhi  always  have  first  and  always  good.  It  would 
make  the  same  quality  and  kind  of  fish  always  worth 


canal.  Laugh  not,  gentle  reader,  in  this  age  r>f  won 
ders,  at  any  thing  lor  its  extravagance.  It  is  not 
more  incredible  now  that  the  cod  fishery  may  be  fif- 
ty years  hence  pursued  in  W^oreester  county,  or  thit 
we  may  "go  a  whaling"  in  canal  boats,  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago  that  the  ocean  would  be  crossed  by 
the  power  of  steam  against  wind  and  tide. 

I  intended  to  have  given  you  some  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  England  in  the  Jishfeedins:  hn*'  as 
well  as  what  was  before  done  in  the  like  line  by  Ine 
luxurious  Romans.  But  I  will  reserve  this  pnrl 
my  "notice  of  the  essay  in  the  London  Philosophic 
W'ork  to  a  future  day.  You  have,  for  the  presi  nt 
had  enough  of  ihejish  story.  AQUA 


The  interest  excited  induced  the  agricultural  con- 
noisseurs to  make  close  inspections  in  the  root,  to 
ascert.iin  whether  or  not  any  of  the  feathered  race 
might  have  dropped  additional  corns,  and  thej  seem 
to  prove  the  whole  46  stalks  to  be  the  branches  of 
one  seed  alone.  [English  pa. 


SINGULAR  CASE  OF  RESUSCITATION 

The  following  singular  circumstance  lately  occur 
red  at  St.  Petersburg: — "Two  gentlemen  had  cjn 
tracted  a  bitter  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against 
each  other.  A  servant  of  one  happening  to  die,  was 
buried  within  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  Russian 
custom,  when  the  other  determined  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge upon  his  adversary,  by  accusing  him  of  the 
murder  of  his  man.  To  give  a  colour  to  this  accu 
sation.  accompanied  by  some  of  his  confidential  ser 
vants,  he  proceeded  privately  to  disinter  the  corpse, 
with  a  view  of  inflicting  marks  of  violence  upon  it. 
The  body  was  removed  from  the  coffin  and  held 
erect,  that  it  might  undergo  a  severe  flogging,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  part}',  after  a 
few  blows  had  been  inflicted,  animation  returned, 
and  the  affrighted  resurrection-men  ran  off  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  The  corpse  at  length  recover 
ing  its  animation,  was  enabled  to  move  oft"  in  its 
shroud  and  regain  its  master's  habitation,  which  it 
entered,  to  the  great  terror  of  its  respective  inhabi 
tants.  At  length,  however,  his  reality  becoming  cer- 
tain, the)'  were  re-assured,  and  the  supposed  ghost 
communicated  all  he  could  remember  of  the  slate 
he  had  been  in,  which  was,  that  his  senses  had  nol 
left  him,  notwithstanding  he  had  felt  so  cold  and  tor 
pid  as  to  be  incapable  of  speech  or  motion,  until  the 
blows  had  restored  him.     —  •    -    ■ 


On  the  Length  of  Gun  Barrels. 

Frederick  Coiuxly,  Md.,  22d  JVot).  1825. 
Mn.  Skinner, 

I  must  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  never  doub- 
ted the  practicability  of  our  friend's  shooting  "the 
bullet  through  the  blade  of  the  broad  ase" — but  pre- 
suming that,  as  he  wished  to  establish  the  superiori- 
ty of  his  gun,  by  publishing  the  fact,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  but  fair  in  him  to  have  given  us 
some  idea  of  the  thickness  of  the  axe. 

In  support  of  my  opinion,  already  advanced,  on 
the  "length  of  gun  barrels,"  I  now  state,  briefly  as 
possible,  my  reasons. 

\Ve  know  the  fact,  that  the  velocity  of  a  single 
ball  is  greater  than  more,  fired  from  any  barrel — 
and  that  if  a  b:dl  is  well  fitted  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece,  it  requires  but  a  very  short  barrel,  indeed,  to 
enable  the  elastic  fluid  to  act  upon  it  with  its  great- 
est power,  and  to  give  the  ball  its  proper  direction, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  in  shooting  shot,  as  the 
velocity  and  resistance  is  diminished,  so  must  the 
instantaneous  impulse  of  the  powder;  and  it  evi- 
a  greater  length  of  barrel  to  pre- 


dently  requires 

serve  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  shot.     I  defy 
This  led  to  the  detection  any  twenty-hvo  inch  barrel  of  the  same  calibre  to 
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tliroiv  as  many  shot,  within  a  given  space,  at  the 
distance  of  I'orly  yards,  as  one  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
three  inclics  long.  Mucii  also  dfpends  upon  sepa- 
rating the  powdcp'cor.ipletcly  from  the  shot,  to  shoot 
with  certainty.  The  best  plan  I  have  ever  tried,  is 
to  put  the  charge  of  shut  into  a  cartridge,  made  of 
the  best  cartridu,e  paper,  well  fitted  to  the  cylinder 
of  the  barrel.  These  are  worn  in  a  belt  buckled 
round  the  «aisl;  there  is  no  necessity  of  wadding 
between  the  powder  and  cartridge.  If  is  astonish- 
ing how  quick  a  gun  may  be  loaded  in  this  way.  It 
efleitu:dly  prevents  the  barrel  irom  leading,  and  it 
jn;iy  be  tired  lull,  twice  as  often  without  cleaning; 
but  it  is  presumed  (hat  no  gentleman  will  enter  the 
field  with  a  dirty  nun.  I  am  much  hurried. and  to  save 
another  post  nmst  ask  indulgence  for  my  careless 
.mritiag.     Respectfully,  j'our  obedt  serv't, 

SAMUEL  WOODCOCK. 
P.  S.  Could  you  not,  between  this  and  Christ- 
mas, make  up  a  pigeon  match  amongst  our  best 
shots,  to  ascertain  whether  we  can  cope  with  our 
transatlantic  neighbours?  I  would  recommend  that 
there  be  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  wind  mo- 
derate. 


FOETRV. 


HAME. 

(from    poems    by    R.    DOUGLAS.) 

\\  lien  the  6o\e  from  the  ark  by  the  Patriarch  was  sent, 
Still  fluttering  and  circling,  and  fearing  she  went; 
lint  brisk  boat  her  pinions,  as  backward  she  came, 
And  6traij,iit  was  her  cowrse,  for  it  led  to  her  hame. 

.^l■clund  her  the  waters  invitingly  lay, 

'ilicy  Hasli'd  lo  the  sunbeam,  and  courted  her  stay; 

Vet  she  turii'd  her,  nought  lingering,  the  road  tJiat  she 

came, 
For  all  was  unstable  and  cauld  but  her  hame. 

dearest  home,  has  or  nature  or  art 


ke  that  word,  which  gaes  straight  to  the  .fgpeak  so  decidediv  of  her;  but  froin  her  size  and 


Oh  hame 
.A  sound 

heart.' 

All  grandeur,  all  glory,  how  tasteless,  how  tame, 
To  tiie  sober  delights  of  my  ain  quiet  hame! 

There  my. griefs,  when  1  grieve,  are  patiently  heard; 
Tlii^re  my  jojs,  when  I  joy,  are  kindlier  shar'u; 
In  jioortilli,  in  wealth,  in  reproach,  or  in  fame, 
ilie  dear  smile  of  welcome  ay  waits  me  at  hame! 


Of  the  Bull,  he  remarks: — 

"I  have  just  returned  out  of  the  counties  of  Dur- 
"ham  and  Northuinbi  rluid,  where  I  called  upon 
"most  of  the  principal  breeders.  Candidly  1  con- 
"fess,  /  (lid  not  see  ami  thing  that  I  shmld  like  to  use 
"in  prej'cience  to  MulcoUn.  His  dam,  Western  La- 
"dy,  though  at  this  time  deep  in  milk  is  remarkably 
"fat,  and  1  think,  as  useful  a  cow  as  is,  for  dairy  and 
"breeding." 

"Yorkshire  Belle  appears  likely  to  bo  a  great  gra- 
"zier,  and  being  from  a  very  good  cow  of  the  milk- 
"ing  kind,  I  think  she  will  also  please  you.  She 
"would  command  a  very  great  price,  having  already 
"obtained  a  premium." 

Desdeniona.     At  present  being  young,  I  cannot 


[From  the  Warrenton  Reporter.] 
ViuGiNiA  Race  Horses. 
The  Virginia  race  horse  is  a  descendant  of  the 
English   race   horse,  occasionally  crossed  with  the 
Arabian  stock  brought  direct  to  America. 

Janus,  Medley,  Bellair,  Shark,  Mark  Anthony, 
Diouiede,  and  Sir  Archy,  though  not  the  only  fine 
stallions  which  have  produced  capital  racers,  are 
considered  as  the  best.  Citizen,  Bedlbrd.  Sir  Har- 
ry, Saltram,  Precipitate,  Daredevil,  and  many  other 
fine  English  stallions,  such  as  Dion,  Restless,  Cha- 
riot, Magic,  True  Blue,  Chance,  Brian  O  Lynn, 
Cceur  de  Lion,  SiC,  stood  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  best  Virginia  racers  have  been  for  many 
years  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  few  counties 
of  Virginia  lying  between  James  river  and  Roan- 
oke. Most  of  the  capital  race  horses  which  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years  figured  on  the  turf  as  Virgi- 
nia racers,  were  actually  foaled  and  raised  in  North 
Carohna.  Collector,  Snap  Dragon,  the  Cclor  Geld- 
ing, the  Medley  Mare,  which  produced  Miss  Jeller- 
son;  Carolina,  Roanoke,  Carolinian,  Vanity,  and 
Reality.  The  Cele  Mare,  commonly  known  bj'  the 
name  of  the  Green  Mare,  which  won  twenty  course 
races  in  succession,  and  was  never  beaten  until  she 
broke  down,  and  her  produce,  Drummond's  sorrel 
mare,  Maria  by  Bay  Yankey,  Little  Billey,  and  se- 
veral others.  Sir  Charles,  John  Richards,  Betsey 
Richards,  Sir  William,  Henry,  Shawnee, 'Sir  Pey- 
ton, Vanity  by  Harwood,  Stanley,  Vantromp,  Wasli 
ington,  Nancy  W^arren,  Aggy  Up,  Aggy  Down, 
Tickler,  Thornton's  Colt,  Cooter-Snapper,  Marion, 
Betsey  Robinson,  and  countless  others,  of  which 
Virginia  has  the  credit  abroad,  were  North  Caroli- 
na horses.  Fair  Piay,  and  Blank  by  Citizen,  may 
be  recollected  by  many  as  amongst  the  best  horses 
of  their  day.  Ohc  cotton,  our  tobacco,  and  owr  race 
horses,  are  called  by  the  name  of  Virginia;  while 
our  «g«e  and  finer,  our  bad  roads,  and  our  bars  and 
shouts,  are  admitted,  even  by  the  Virginians  them- 
selves, to  belong  to  North  Carolina. 

A  Bit  of  a  Jockey. 


"^WM  ^A)km^^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  2,  ISZo. 


Partridge  Shooting  Match. 
Three  good  shots  went  out  on  Monday  morning, 
subscribing  50/.  each,  and  the  one  »vhu  killed  (he 
most  head  of  game  by  li  o'clock,  to  receive  the 
1.50(.  The  parties  were  Mr.  Briscoe,  a  known  good 
shot  of  the  Ashton  Club,  and  Messrs,  Clementson 
and  Kemp.  They  started,  in  ditferent  directions, 
from  Stoke,  Bucks — and  .Mr.  Briscoe  bagged  (ii 
head;  Mr.  Clementson  (jO;  and  Mr.  Kemp  58.  The 
whole  together  missed  19  shots.         [Eng.  paper. 


[We  have  received  the  pedigrees  of  Mr.  Powel's 
cattle,  imported  in  July  and  November,  of  the  lat- 
ter of  which  some  mention  was  made  in  our  last 
nuinher,  by  the  ship  Algonquin;  to  whose  captain 
and  owners  Messrs.  Cope  &  Sons,  he  observes  the 
agricultural  communil}',  are  much  indebted,  for  their 
extraordinary  liberality  and  great  exertions,  to  faci- 
litate the  introduction  of  live  stock  from  Europe.] 

The  Neat  Cattle  consist  of  a  two  years  old  bull 

Malcolm  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker;  by  Enchanter, 
tbc  sire  ol  the  Improved  Sliort  Horn  bull  Wharf- 
dale,  which  beat  the  Herefords  and  Uevons  at 
Sir  Charles  Morgan's  Show,  and  after  beat  the 
field,  including  Short  Horns. 
Western  Lady,  Malcolm's  dam,  is  recorded  in 
the  Rev.  Henry  Berry  s  pamphlet,'  as  givhig 
seven  gallons  of  milk  daily. 

Yorkshire  Belle,  bred  by  the  same;  by  Frederick, 
dam  Yarm,  recorded  in  the  same  pamphlet,  as 
giving  six  gallons  a  day.  Yorkshire  Belle  took 
thejirsl  premium  in  April  last  at  the  Olley  Show, 
Yorkshire. 

Desdemona,  bred  by  the  same;  by  Frederick,  dam 
Delia,  g.  d.  Red  Daisy,  recorded  in  the  same 
pamphlet,  as  giving  eight  gallons  per  day. 

Betty,  bred  by  the  same;  by  Alonzo,  dam  VV  ildair, 
recorded  in  the  same  pamphlet,  as  giving  eight 
gallons  per  day — all  wine  measure.  Mr.  C. 
describes  Betty's  points  as  very  extraordinary 
Enchanter  s  g.  d.  was  Old  Daisy,  stated  to  have 
given  "sixteen  quarts,  ale  measure,  at  a  meal 
for  months  together." 

Alonzo,  the  sire  of  Betty,  was  out  of  Red  Daisy, 
noted  above. 

Belina,  bred  by  the  same;  by  Barmpton,  dam  by 
Son  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Coates,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  in 
England,  aid  is  tiie  keeper  ol  the  Herd  Book,  se- 
lected Malcolm  and  all  tliese  heifers,  and  was  not 
limited  as  to  their  price. 

He  observes—"!  have  made  particular  inquiry  of 
"the  Cow  Kee,  er,  who  states  that  she,  (Behna) 
•now  gives  upwards  of  four  gallons  of  milk,  wine 
'•measure,  at  a  meal,  or  eight  gallons  per  day,  which 
"is  a  great  quantuy  for  a  lieiler  with  her  first  calf" 


"age,  rumps,  hips,  loins,  ribs  and  b  ck,  I  never  saw 
"one  that  pleased  me  better,  as  the  back  is  very 
"broad,  straight  and  strong." 

He  continues  that  he  "considers  Malcolm  worth 
"an  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 

Mr.  Coates  has  no  connexion  with  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  these  animals  were  bred.  He  is  noticed 
in  Strickland's  Survey  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, page  '223,  -'as  an  eminent  breeder  of  caltle 
"and  Leicester  sheep,"  and  as  one  of  the  early  im- 
provers, who  had  sold  a  bull  (Patriot)  for  500  gui- 
neas. 

Mr.  \Vliitaker  refused  to  make  the  selections,  but 
after  they  were  made,  declared  that  some  of  them 
were  intended  not  to  have  left  his  farm,  and  objects 
to  completing  another  order,  saying,  "I  should  have 
great  pleasure  indeed  in  sending  you  animals.  I 
must  confess,  that  1  cannot,  with  due  regard  to  my- 
self, as  a  breeder,  part  with  any  more  at  present  of 
my  best  "milking  tribes."  An  experienced  breeder 
describes  "Western  Lady  as  a  superb  cow,  and  a 
"great  milker,  combining  perfection  of  both  beef  and 
"milk,  more  than  any  cow  Mr.  \Vhitaker  has  ever 
"had." 

At  the  last  Doncaster  meeting  it  appears  through 
(he  letter  of  a  eendeman  in  Yorkshire,  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  took  the  first  prize  at  the  great  Cattle 
Show,  beating  with  his  cow  Matilda,  Mr.  Cham- 
pion's cows  and  others. 

And  it  appears  by  a  letter  dated  Herefordshire, 
July  10,  18-25,  in  Mr.  Powel's  possession,  that  "Mr. 
"Whitaker's  cow  MilUcent  was  the  first  Improved 
"Short  Horn  which  beat  the  Herefords  on  their  own 
"ground." 

Mr.  Powel  has  "no  idea  that  races  of  cows  can  be 
"bred,  which  will  in  this  climate,  give  quantities  of 
"milk  equal  to  those  which  are  afforded,  in  the  more 
"mild  and  moist  climate  of  England;"  and  he  wishes 
it  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Whitaker  cautiously 
abstains  from  praising  his  animals,  and  liberally  pro- 
poses to  Mr-  Powel,  if  he  should  think  those  sent 
not  worth  the  prices  fixed  by  Mr.  P's  agent,  to  de- 
duct 16  per  cent,  from  the  amount. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  milking  are  not  given 
by  him,  but  by  Mr.  Berry,  who  says,  jiage  45,  that 
the  "instances  which  are  given  as  to  milk,  were  ob- 
"tained  by  himself  on  the  spot." 

[Ed.  Am.  Far. 


•  Improved  Short  Horns  and  their  Pretensions.   Liver- 
pool, 1824. 


EXTRACT 

From  a  letter  dated  Biirlcy,  Yorkshire,  Gth  September, 
18J5,  relutiitj;  lo  Mr.  Poweis  lout  importation  of 
Sheep  in  addition  to  those  received  from  England  in 
May  and  August. 

I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Coates  to  say  that  the  Leices- 
ter ram*  is  of  good  substance,  remarkably  fat  on  his 
back,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  wool,  and  weighs  about 
44  lbs.  per  quarter — altogether  a  good  one.  (I  have 
had  good  judges  to  examine  him,  and  they  speak  in 
great  praise  of  him.)     The  ewe  Mr.  C.  says,  is  neat 

*  Died  on  the  passage. 
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form,  and  shews  much  good  breeding;  but  she  is  I  mean  time  shall  send  numbers  of  the  Farmer  to  the 
or,  having  suckled  two  lambs.     He  could   have  Editors  of  the  Enquirer,  containing  papers   which 

"     '       we  procured  from    experienced   farmers,  with  ex- 


poor.  Having  . 

had  one  of  a  larger  size,  but  not  so  neat,  preierrmg 
neatness  to  substance. 

The  Southdown  ram  is  descended  from  the  best 
flock  in  Sussex;  his  brother  got  a  premium  at  Don- 
caster,  and  no  better  sheep  than  this.    Mr. 

would  not  let  him  choose  an  ewe  from  his  flock, 
without  paying  an  exorbitant  price;  but  he  says  I 
don't  regret  it,  as  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  yvith  the 
neatest  Soiithdoivn  I  ever  saw.  She  was  clipped  in 
the  last  week  in  July,  intending  to  shew  her  at  Don- 
caster,  but  not  being  a  subscriber,  he  did  not  choose 
to  do  it. 

The  Southdown  ram  was  bred  by  George  Saville 
Foljambe,  Esq.  of  Osberton;  the  Southdown  ewe  by 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  of  Killon.  Mr.  Coates  paid  Mr. 
Earnsliavv,  near  Ferrybridge,  fourteen  guineas  for  a 
two  year  old  Leicester  ram 


press  reference  to  the  district  of  Virginia  mentioned 
by  them — through  which  we  once  travelled,  expe- 
riencing every  where  the  most  flattering  and  grate- 
ful hospitality  from  the  citizens,  and  delight  in 
contemplating  all  the  evidences  of  great  inherent 
fertility,  and  natural  objects  equally  curious  and 
wonderful.] 


FHSCBS  CURREZTT. 


ARTICLES. 


|[--p  We  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  request 
made  some  time  since  in  this  journal;  and  to  which 
we  are  indebted-for  the  foregoing  pedigrees  of  some 
of  Colonel  Powel's  imported  stock;  that  gentlemen 
who  keep  races  of  improved  aniranls  for  sale  as 
breeders,  would  supply  us  with  the  pedigrees  of  their 
original  stock,  and  of  such  as  may  be  annually  add 
ed  to  it,  by  propagation  or  purchase  F>very  farmer 
who  has  animals  worthy  of  being  selected  and  re- 
served a.^  propagators  of  their  kinil,  should  name 
them,  and  accurately  note  their  ages  and  pedigree. 
Extracts  from  Stock  Registers,  thus  furnished  and 
recorded  in  the  Farmer;  would  eflVctually  consti- 
tute that  department  of  it  a  "Herd  Rook,"  of  autho- 
rity for  general  reference,  preventing  impositions, 
giving  greater  value  to  the  good,  excluding  the  spu- 
rious, and  serving  effectually  the  fair  purposes  and 
laudable  objects,  of  both  venders  and  buyers. 


tCF"  As  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  we  have,  with  much  plea- 
sure, discovered  in  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  award  the  premium  offered  for  the  best 
cultivated  farm,  the  statement  of  H.  S.  Turner,  Esq 
as  to  the  management  of  his  beautiful  and  produc- 
tive "Wheatlands"  estate,  near  Shenandoah  Springs. 
The  practical  information  it  contains  will  enrich  the 
next  number  of  the  American  Farmer. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
B.\CON,  and  Hams,  .   . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana, 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sua. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city 

Extra do. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 


llCP  Well   Broken  and  Good  Running  Fox 
Hounds  wanting — Will  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 

can  Farmer  please  to  give  notice  in  behalf  of  a  gen^  GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
tieman  well  known  to  hmi,  that  a  three-fourths  blood 
Devon  bull  calf,  or  a  pair  of  Bakewell  lambs,  will 
be  given  in  exchange  for  3  or  4  good  fox  hounds. 


A  Pennsylvania  Manure. — ^W^e  wish  to  know 
of  our  agricultural  correspondent,  -vlicther  lime  is 
used  by  any  of  them  extensively  as  a  manure.  The 
question  is  put  to  us  by  a  gentleman  in  VVestches 
ter.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  tells  us  that  "the 
extensively  beneficial  effects  it  has  produced,  and  is 
producing  here,  (I  might  almost  say  the  wonderful 
effects,)  lead  me  earnestly  to  wish  it  may  be  more 
generally  used."  We  are  aware  that  marl  is  now 
mtrodueing  into  the  lower  counties  with  very  great 
effect;  and  that  plaster  of  Paris  has  been  for  seve- 
ral years  largely  and  beneficially  employed;  but  we 
have  not  understood,  that  ii'me  has  been  resorted  to, 
although  the  valley  west  of  James  river,  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  and  beyond  the 
Alleiihany,  abounds  with  immense  masses  of  the 
best  lintcstone.  The  query  seems  to  us  to  be  so  im- 
portant, that  we  seize  this  opportunity  of  throwing 
it  before  the  public.  If  Mr.  Skmner  would  repub 
lish  this  hasty  paragraph  in  his  valuable  "Jlinerican 
Farmer,"  with  a  request  to  some  of  his  correspon- 
dents to  communicate  the  process  of  applying  the 
lime,  and  in  what  quantities?  he  might,  perhaps, 
render  a  substantial  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
agriculture.  [Richmond  Enqidrcr. 

[On  reading  the  above,  with  every  feeling  of  gra- 
titude for  the  kind  terms  in  which  our  journal  is 
mentioned,  we  felt  a  little  mortified — because  it  af- 
fords grounds  for  presuming  that  our  friends  of  the 
Enquirer  have  not  read  the  American  Farmer  so 
regularly  as  we  had  thought  one  of  them  had;  else  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  recollect,  that  it  would  be 
dilficult  now  to  put  a  question  in  regard  to  the  burn- 
ing, and  various  uses  of  lime,  which  has  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  numerous  practical  American 
communications  that  luivc  been  published  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  on  that  topick.  In  our  next,  we 
shall  copy  from  the  in<lexes  to  the  late  volumes,  the 
numerous  references  to  that  subject — and  in  the 


Items  from  late  English  papers  received  in  excliange 
for  the  .American  Farmer. 
Mr.  Weddle,  a  master  in  the  British  navy,  has 
lately  penetrated  200  miles  nearer  the  South  pole, 
than  any  former  navigator.  After  penetrating  seve- 
ral barriers  of  ice,  hitherto  insuperable,  he  found 
an  open  sea  within  the  Antarctic  circle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Captain  Parry  has  returned 
after  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  into  the 
Polar  sea.  Appearances  wore  a  favourable  aspect 
until  the  Fury  was  wrecked,  which  obliged  the  He- 
cla  to  return.  We  imagine  nothing  further  will  be 
done  until  Captain  Franklin  returns. 


COraiSXiRCXAXi   RECORD. 


The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  the  week  ending 
Oct.  2'2d,  consisted  of  about  12,000  bags,  at  the  price 
of  the  preceding  week.  A  letter  of  the  22d  says — 
'We  have  again  to  day  a  good  demand — not  much 
ess  than  3000  bags  have  been  sold,  although  we  can- 
not quote  American  cottons  any  higher  than  yester- 
day. Brazils  have  advanced  a  little.  On  the  whole, 
the  feeling  in  the  market  continues  favourable. — 
Ashes  continue  very  dull.  For  tobacco  of  the  new 
crop,  there  is  a  fair  demand,  and  the  prices  genera' 
ly  are  steady.  Some  new  turpentine  has  been  sold 
to  day,  at  10s.  6d.  Our  grain  markets  have  not  un 
dergone  any  alteration  of  late,  but  have  been  rather 
looking  down." 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections    in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week — 23  hhds. 
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AOB.ICTJXTirB.E. 


Dear  SiK,  Philadelphia  county,  JiTov.  i!9,  1825. 

As  you  formally  requested  to  be  furnished  with 
the  pedigrees  of  iiDproved  raees  of  farm  stock, 
throushoul  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  record 
in  the  American  Farmer,  1  be^  leave  to  trouble  you 
with  such  of  those  belons;ins  to  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  as,  through  cer 
tilieates  and  documents  placed  in  my  hands,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  trace.  'Ibis  duty  has  otfieially  de- 
volved upon  me,  as  premiums  being  oflFercd  by  the 
Society,  lor  specific  races,  it  bctumes  necessary  in 
awarding  them,  to  have  reference  to  purity  of  blood, 
as  well  as  excellence  of  form. 

It  is  further  desirable  that  such  a  record  should  be 
made,  as  the  extensive  circulation  of  your  valuable 
journal,  would  afford  to  gentlemen  at  a  distance, 
when  about  to  estimate  the  value  of  stock  of  iniprov 
eil  breeds,  authentic  means  to  ascertain  their  claims 
through  the  blood  upon  which  their  pretensions  are 
founded. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  a  pedigree  is  never 
admitted,  unless  it  can  be  traced,  in  the  Herd  Book, 
or  the  NAME  OF  the  breeder  be  given. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
Recording  Sec'iy  I'cnn.  Agric.  Soc'ty. 

J.  S.  Seimner,  Esq. 


PEDIGREES 

Of  Mr.  Povvel's  Improved  Durham  Short  Horns; 
derived  from  the  best  animals  possessed  by  .J.  VVhil- 
aker,  Esq.  of  Burley,  Yorkshire,  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq. 
of  Cumberland,  Mr.  John  Wetljerell  of  Kirkby, 
Leicestershire,  and  Mr.  Charles  Champion  of  Bavv- 
Uy,  Nottinghamshire,  England. 

Malcolm  imported  in  1 82.5, 

bred  by  Mr.  WTiilaker,  calved  1823,  got  b' 
Enchanter,  dam  Western   Lady,  by  VVe^^-"■ 

-  ~-  Comet;  g.  d.  by  Western  Comet;  g.  g.  d.  u) 
Western  Comet;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Western  Comet; 
g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Haughton.     Herd   Book. 

Western  Comet,  bred  by  Mr.  Charge,  got  by  Mr.  C. 
Collings  Major,  dam  Gentle  Kitty,  Iiy  Mr. 
Charge's  Grey  Bull;  g.  d.  by  Favorite  Herd 
Book. 

JMidjw.  by  Comet,  fsold  for  1000  guineas,)  .1am  La- 
dy (sold  for  20()  guineas  at  14  years,)  ly  grand- 
son of  Bolinscbroke;  g.  d.  Phoenix  by  ''oljamlie; 
g.  g.  d.  F'avorile,  bnd  by  Mr.  Mayrard,  by  R. 
Alcock's  bull.      Her.l  Book. 

Favorite,  the  sire  of  Comet,  by  Bolinebroke,  dam 
Phcenix  by  Foljambf;  g.  i!  Favone  by  R.  Al- 
cockv  Bull;  g.  g.  d.  by  Smith's  BUI;  g.  g  g.  d. 
by  Jullys  Bull. 

Grey  Bull.  Uy  the  White  Bull,  dam  own  sister  to 
Red  Rose's  dam.     Herd  Book  4)6. 

JVhite  Bull,  by  Favorite.     Herd  Bo.k  55. 

Grandson  of  Bulin^hioke,  bred  by  C  Colling,  got 
by  0'(;,illaghan  s  Son  of  BoliniJiroke,  dam  '  )ld 
Johanna,  by  Collings  Lame  Bdl     Herd  Book. 

Foljambe.  white,  with  u  few  red  «poti.  calved  in  M^l , 
(bred  by  C.  Colling,)  by  Rich.rd  Baker's  Bull, 
dam  Haughton,  (bred  "by  Alecander  Hall.)  by 
Hubback.     Herd  Book. 

lluhliick.  calved  in  1777,  (bred  hf  John  Hunter,) 
by  SnowdoHs  Bull,  danj  from  Sir  James  Peiiny- 
nian's  stock,  which  were  Iron  Sir  Willi-.im  St. 
Qtiintin's  stock.     Herd  Book 

Snovjdon't  Dull,  by  Robson's  Bill,  (bred  by  Mr. 
Wastell  near  Darlington,)  tarn  Wastell's  roan 
Cow.     Herd  Book. 

Rnbson's  Bull,  by  Maslerman's  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

M(tslerinan  s  Bull,  by  the  Studl<y  Bull,  (bred  by  Mr. 
Sharter  of  Chilton.)     Herd  Book. 

Haughton,  (the  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.g.  d.  of  Mr.  Powel  b 
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Malcolm,)  bred  by  Alexander  Hall  near  Dar- 
lington, got  by  Hubback;  her  dam  by  a  Bull  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  which  he  bought 
of  Mr.  John  Bamlet;  g.  d.  by  Mr.  Wastell's 
Bull;  g.  g.  d.  Tripes,  bred  by  Mr.  Pickering. 
Herd  Book  330.  Haughton  was  the  dam  of 
Foljambe. 

Ench.\nter,  the  sire  of  Mr.  Powel's  Malcolm,  Herd 
Book  53,  lis:ht  grizzle,  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Bates; 
got  by  His  Grace;  dam  Fairy  bred  by  Mr.  Hust- 
ler, by  Duke;  g.  d.  Old  Daisv.  by  Favorite,  the 
sire  of  Comet;  g.  g.  d.  by  Punch;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Hubback. 

His  Giace,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  got  by  Ketton  the 
second;  dam  Dutchess  second,  by  Ketton  the 
(irst;  g  d.  Dutchess  first,  bred  by  C.  Colling,  by 
Comet;  g.  g.  d.  by  Favorite;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Dai- 
sy Bull;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Favorite;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
d.  by  Hubback;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  James 
Brown's  Red  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Duke,  by  Comet,  dam  Dutchess  by  Favorite;  g.  d. 
by  Daisy;  g.  g.  d.  by  Favorite;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Hubback;  g.  g.  g.  g  d.  by  James  Brown's  Red 
Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Punch,  bred  by  R.  Colling,  by  Broken  Horn,  dam 
by  ditto;  g.  d.  bred  by  George  Best  of  Mansfield. 
Herd  Book. 

Betty  imported  in  1825, 

bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  calved  in  182.3;  by  Alon- 
zo,  dam  Wildair,  Herd  Book  556,  by  R.  Cob 
ling's  Meteor;  g.  d.  by  Yarborough;  g.  g.  d.  by 
Styford;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Hutton's  Bull;  from  James 
Brown's  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Meteor,  bred  by  R.  Colling;  by  Comet,  dam  Diana 
by  Favorite;  g  d.  Old  Wildair  by  Favorite;  g. 
g.  d.  by  Ben;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Hubback;  g.  g  g.  g 
d.  by  Snowdon's  Bull;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Sir 
James  Pennyman's  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Yarborough,  bred  by  C.  Colling,  got  by  Cupid;  dam 
by  Favorite;  g.  d.  by  Hubback.     Herd  Book. 

Slyford,  bred  by  R.  Colling,  got  by  Favorite,  dam  by 
Punch;  g.  d.  by  Foljambe;  g.  g.  d.  by  Hubback. 
Herd  Book. 

Ben,  bred  by  R.  Colling,  by  Punch;  dam  by  Fol- 
jambe; g.  d.  by  Hubback.     Herd  Book. 

AL(»Nzo,Herd  Book  7, calved  in  1821,  got  by  Bates' 
Cleveland,  dam  Red  Daisy,  bred  by  Mr.  Hust- 
ler, by  R.  Colling's  Ma|or;  g,  d.  by  Windsor; 
g.  g.  d  Old  Daisy  by  Favorite;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Punch;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Hubback.    Herd  Book. 

Cleveland,  bred  by  C.  CoUinjt,  got  by  Favorite,  dam 
by  Puucli;  g.  d.  by  Buhngbroke.      Herd  Book. 

R.  Colling's  Major,  got  by  Wellington,  dam  by  Phe- 
nomenon, g.  d.  by  Favorite;  g.  g.  d.  by  Favorite. 
Herd  Book. 

Windsor,  bred  by  Charles  Colling,  got  by  Favo- 
rite, dam  Venus,  by  Ben:  g.  d.  Phrenix  by  Fol- 
jambe; g.  g  d.  Favorite  by  R.  Alcock  s  Bull; 
g  g.  g  d.  by  Smith  s  Bull;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Straw- 
berry by  Jolly's  Bull-     Herd  ijook. 

Belina  imported  in  1825, 

bred  by  J.  Whitaker,  Esquire,  calved  in  1822; 
by  Barmpton,ilcrd  Book  13;  dam  by  Son  of 
Wellington,  out  of  Charlotte,  Herd  Book  145; 
g-  d-  by  Lairil,  &c 

Bannpton  bred  by  Mr  R.  Colling;  got  by  George, 
dam  Muss  Rose,  by  Favorite;  g.  d.  Red  Rose, 
by  Favorite;  g.  g  d.  by  Punch;  g.  g.  g.  d  by 
Foljambe;  g.  g.  g.  g.  "d.  by  Hubback-  Herd' 
Book. 

Laird,  by  Chieftain,  Herd  Book  20;  dam  Old 
Dutchess  by  Dais^  Bull;  g.  d.  by  Favorite, 
Herd  Book  55;  g.  g  d  by  Hubback;  g.  g.  g.  d. 
by  Brown's  Old  Red  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Yorkshire  Belle  imjiorted  in  1825, 

bred  by  J.  Whitaker  (gained  the  first  premium 
at  the  bUey  Show,  for  tiie  best  yearling)  calved 


in  1824;   by  Frederick,  Herd  Book  574,  dam 

Yarm,  oOO.  by  Symmetry;- g.  d.  by  R.  Colling's 

Meteor,  Herd  Book  93;   g.  g.  d.  by  Windsor 

148;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Grey  Bull. 
Ofj/  Bull  (See  M;dcolm's  pedigree.) 
Frederick,  Herd  Book  58,  roan  bred  by  Mr.  Charge. 

got  by  Hutton,   dam   Orbit  by   Comet;   g.  d. 

Sjilendor  by  C:omet;  g   g  d.  Flecked  Twin  by 

Major;  g.  g.  g.  d.  Red  Simmone  by  Favorite"; 

g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Flecked  Simmone  by  Bartle;  g.  g. 

g.  g.  g.  d.  Old  Simmone,  descended  from  the 

Studley  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Desdemona  imported  in  1825, 
bred  by  J.  Whitaker,  Esquire,  calved  in  1824; 
by  Frederick,  dam  Delia  by  Cleveland,  (Herd 
Book  31)  g.  d.  Red  Daisy  by  Major,  (Herd 
Book  86j  g  g.  d  by  Windsor,  (Herd  Book  148) 
g-  g.  g  d.  by  Favorite  (Herd  Book  55)  g  g.  g. 
g  d.  by  Punch  (Herd  Book  1 15)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d. 
by  Hubback. 

Frederick,  (See  Yorkshire  Belle's  pedigree.) 

Cleveland,  (See  Aloiizo's  pedigree.) 

Wte  Comet, 
begotten  in  England,  by  Blaize,  dam  White 
Rose  by  Warrior;  g.  d.  by  Mr  Mason's  Charles; 
g-  g.  d.  by  Prince;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Meswick.  Herd 
Book. 

JFarrior,  by  R.  Colling's  Wellington;  dam  by 
George;  g  d-  Diana  by  Favorite;  g.  g.  d.  Wil- 
dair by  Favorite;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Ben;  g.  g  g.  g. 
d.  by  Hubback;  g.  g.  g,  g.  g.  d.  by  Snowdon's 
Bull;  S-  K-  S  g-  g  g-  d.  by  Sir  James  Penry- 
man's  Bull.     Herd  Book. 

Charles  by  Pope,  dam  Cora,  by  Chilton;  g.  d.  Mar- 
cia  by  Simon;  g.  g.  d.  Gaudy  by  Favorite;  g.  g. 
g.  d.  by  Bolingbroke;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Foljambe; 
f  ^aI  ^J  V'y  ""'''^ack;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g  g.  d. 
bred  by  Mr-  Maynard.  Charles  was  hired  by 
Mr.  Champion  and  Col.  Mellish,  at  450  gui- 
neas for  2  \ears.     Herd  Book. 

Pope  hy  St  ?,./..,,  dam  Bright  Eyes  by  Pa-rorUo. 
g-  d.  Cify  !,_,■  •"avorite;  g.  g.  d  by  Da'ton  Duke; 
g   g.;.  d.  by  Alcock's  Bull      Herd  Book. 

Chilton  (l;red  by  Mr.  ISIason)  by  Favorite;  g.  d.  by 
Dalton  Duke;  g  g.  d.  by  Alcock's  Bull.  Herd 
Book. 

Siinon  by  Favorite;  dam  by  Punch;  g.  d.  by  Boling- 
broke.    Herd  Book. 

Favorite,  by  Bolingbroke;  dam  Phoenix,  by  Fol- 
jambe; g.  d.  by  Alcock's  Bull;  g  g.  d.  by 
Smith's  Bull;  g.  g.  g  d.  by  Jolly's  Bull.  Herd 
Book. 

Blaize  by  Blyth  Comet;  dam  Crimson  by  Patriot; 
g.  d  Young  Milbank  by  Driffield;  g  (c.  d.  Mil- 
bank,  bv  Mr.  Christopher  Holmes'  Bull.  Herd 
Book. 

Blyth  Vdiacl.  by  Comet,  dam  Magdalene,  (bred  by 
Mr.  C-  Colling)  by  Comet;  g.  d.  by  Washing- 
ton.    Herd  Book. 

Stately  imported  in  1822, 

bred  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  c:ilved  1821;  by  North 

Mar:  ilam  Susan  by  Denton;  g.  d.    Selina,  by 

\\  ellington:  g.  g.  d-  by  Danby.   Herd  Book. 
JVorth  Stur  by  Comet;  dam   La<ly   by  l\Ir.  Mason's 

Baronet;  g.  d.  by  Cripple;  g.  g.  d.  by  Irishman. 

Herd  Book. 
Denton,  by  Comet;  dam  Young  Red  Rose,  by  St 

John;  g    d.   by  Trunnell;  g.  g.  d.  by  Danby, 

Herd  Book. 
Wellington,  bred  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  by  St.  John; 

dam    by   Trunnell;  g.  d.    by  Danby.      Herd 

Book. 
Danby  by  Paddock;  dam  by  White  Bull.     Herd 

Book. 
Baronet  by  Chilton,  dam  Lydia  by  Favorite;   g  d, 

Nell  by  Vvhite  Bull;  g.  g.  d-  Fortune,  bred  by 

Charles  Coiling,  by  Bolingbroke;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
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FoljamblTB^'S  s;^h'  Hubback;  r.  g-  g-  g- 
g.  d.  bred  by  Mr.  Ms-vnard.     Herd  Book. 

Irishman,  bred  l.y  Mr  Mason,  by  Styford,<iam  For- 
tune, bred  by  Mr-  C  Colbiig.     Herd  Book. 

Tmmdt,  bred  by  Mr.  Mason,  by  Favorite,  dam 
Fortune.     Herd  Book. 

Lady 
(imported  1824)  by  Grandson  of  Ossian;  dam 
by  Wellington. 

Ossiun  by  Comet. 

W'ellmgtoii  by  Comet. 

L0CY 

Legotten  in  England  by  Wynyard,  calved  April 
1825;  dam  Lady.  r,    ;,  t,     i 

n^iimiard.  by  Young  Wellington.     Herd  Book. 

Young  ll'eUins;ton.  by  Mr  Gibson's  \Vellmgton; 
dam  Sky  Lark  by  Favorite.     Herd  Book. 

Shepherdess  imported  18i2, 
tbred  by  Mr.  Champion)  by  Magnet;   dam  by 
Prince;  g.  d.  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  Bull. 

Magnet,  by  Warrior,  dam  Magdalene  (bred  by  C. 
Colling)  by  Comet;  g.  d.  by  Washington.  Herd 
Book. 

Wanior.  by  R.  Collins's  Wellington,  dam  by 
George;  g  d.  Diana  by  Favorite;  g.  g-  d.  Wd- 
dair,  bv  Favorite;  g.  g-  g-  d.  by  Ben;  g.  g.  g-  g. 
d.  by  Hubback;  g-  g.  g.  g-  g-  d.  by  Siiowden's 
Bull;  g.  g.  g.  g-  g  g-  d.  by  Sir  James  Penny- 
maii's  Bull-     Herd  Book- 
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Romp 

by  Bishop,  calved  May  31st,  1825;  dam  Shep- 
herdess by  Magnet;  g.  d.  by  Prince;  g.  g.  d.  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds'  Bull,  bred  by  Sir  George 
Strickland. 
Magnet  (See  Shepherdess'  pedigree.)  ^ 

LvDiA 

calved  October  182 1,  by  Bishop;  dam  by  Den- 
ton; g.  d-  an  imported  cow.     /, 

Margaret 

calved  ,Tanuary  182.5,  by  Bishop;  dim  Fairy  by 
Young  Denton;  g.  d.  Prize,  by  Yoiug  Denton; 
g.  g.  d.  by  Bughorn. 

C0Q.CETT? 
calved  February  1824,  by  Bishop;  dam  Fairy 
by  Young  Denton;  g.  d.  Prize  by  Young  Den- 
ton; g.  g.d.  Bughorn. 

Fairt 
ealved  1821,  by  Denton;  dam  Piize;  g.  d.Bug 
.  horn- 

Virginia 

calved  1821,  begotten  by  General;  dam  Rose- 
mary   (bred    by   J.   C-   Curwen,  Esquire)   by 
Fla!.h;  g.  d.  Red  Rose  by  Petrarch;  g-  g  d.  by 
Alexander;  g.  g.  g-  d.  by  Traveller;  g.  g-  g-  g.  d. 
by  Son  of  Bolingbroke.     Herd  Book. 
General,  by  Young  Star;  dam  Queen  by  Bruce;  g.  d. 
Empress  by   Western  Comet;  g.  g.  d    Bright 
Eyes  by  Marquis;  g-  g  g.  d.  by  Simon;  g.  g.  g. 
g.  d   by  Traveller;  g.  g  g-  g.  g.  d.  by  Ceilings 
Lame  Bull.     Herd  Book. 
Flash  tbred  by  Mr.  Seymour)  by  C.  CoUmg's  Sir 
Dimple;  dam  Carnation  (bred  by  Mr.  Seymour) 
by  Cripple;  g.  d.  Moss  Rose  by  Henry;  g  g-  d. 
Rosebud,  by  Misfortune;  g.  g.  g-  d-  Red  Rose 
by   Favorite;  g.  g    g.   g-  d.'by  Bolingbroke. 
Herd  Book. 
Pttrarch\hrtti  by  Charies  Colling)  by  Comet;  dam 
Venus  by  Ben;  g-  d.  Pluenix  by  Foljambe;  g.  g. 
d.  Favorite  by  R.  Alcock's  Bull;  g.  g-  g-  d.  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Smiths  Bull;  g.  g.  g-  g.  d.  Strawber 
ry  by  Mr.  Jolly's  Bull.    Herd  Book- 


Alexander  (bred  by  Charles  Colling)  by  Favorite. 

Herd  Book. 
Traveller,  by  Bolingbroke;  dam  Old  Blossom.    Herd 

Book.  '  „     , 

Smt  cf  Boliiighrnke.  by  Bolingbroke.     Herd  Book- 
Yming  Sim;  bv  C    Colling's  North  Star;  dam  Mary 
(bred  by  "C  Colling)  by  Favorite;  g.  d.  Venus 
by  Ben.     Herd  Book.  1 

Bruce',  Ijy  Jupiter;  dam  Rola.     Herd  Book.  1 

Western  Comet,  by  C.  Colling's  Major,  dam  Gentle 
Kitty,  by  Charge's  Grey  Bull;  g.  d.  by  Favorite. 
Herd  Book. 
Marquis,  by  Petrirch,  dam  by  Daisy;  g.  d    by  Fa- 
vorite;' g.  g.  d.  by  Hubback.     Herd  Book. 
Simon,  by'  Favorite,  dam  by  Punch;  g.  d.  by  Bol- 
ingbroke.    Herd  Book. 
C.  ColUng'9  Lame  Bull,  got  by  Mr.  James  Brown's 

White  Bull.     Herd  Book 
Sir  Dimple,  (bred  by  Mr.  C.  Colling,)  by  Comet, 
dam  Daisy,  by  Grandson  of  Favorite;  g.  d.  Old 
Daisy  by  Favorite;  g.  g  d.  bj  Punch;  g.  g.  g  d. 
by  Hubback.     Herd  Book. 
Cripple,  (bred  by  Mr.  Mason.)  by  Irishman,  dam 
Fortune,  (bred  by  C.  Colling)  by  Bolingbroke; 
g.  d.  by  Foljambe;  g.  g  d.  by  Hubbuck;  g.  g. 
g  d.  bred  by  Mr.  Maynard.     Herd  Book. 
Henry,  (bred  by  Mr.  Mason,)  by  St.  John,  dam  Dan- 
dy by  Favorite;  g.  d.  Lily  by  Favorite;  g.  g  d. 
Miss  Lax,  (bred  by  Mr.  Maynard,)  by  Dalton 
Duke;  g.  g.  g.  d.  Lady  Maynard,  by  Mr.  R.  Al- 
cock's Bull.     Herd  Book. 
Misfortune,  by  Favorite.    Herd  Book. 

Ohio  calved  20th  March,  1825, 


and  Miles  Smith,  Esq.  of  Isevv  Jersey — Kichard  K. 
Meade.  Esq.  of  Virginia. — E.  Dupont,  and  Caleb 
Kirk,  Esqrs.  of  Delaware. —  William  B  Seabrook, 
Esq.  of  South  Carolina. — J  ^^  hilaker.  Esq  of  Bur- 
ley;  M;ijor  Rudd,  of  Marton  Lodge;  Rev.  H.  Berry, 
of  Aclon  rectory;  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Berry 
Hill,  England. 


by  Wye  Comet,  dam  Virginia.     (See  Wye  Co- 
met and  Virginia's  pedigree.) 

Raymond  calved  August,  1825, 

by  Wye  Comet,  dam  Stately. 

(See  Wye  Comet's  and  Stately's  pedigree.) 

Warwick  calved  October  27,  1825. 
by  Wye  Comet,  dam  the  imported  cow  Belle. 

Harry  calved  25th  September,  1825, 
by  Wye  Comet,  dam  Julia  by  Denton;  g.  d.  an 
imported  cow. 


(Communicated  for  the  .\merican  Farmer.] 

PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL   SOCL 
ETY. 

quarterly  meeting. 

The  Society  met  in  their  hall,  the  following  mem- 
bers being  present:  ,   „.  ,      ,  n 

Jonathan  Roberts,  John  Hare  Powel,  Richard  B. 
Jones.  Manuel  Eyre,  John  G.  Watmough,  James 
Worth,  Stephen  Duncan,  Reuben  Haines,  John 
Willcox,  Jacob  S.  Wain,  Thomas  Morris,  Dr.  Hare, 
Michael  Newbold,  Wm.  Mason  Walmsley,  Thomas 
Landreth,  Jonathan  Thomas,  Benjamin  Serrill,  G. 
W.  Sargeant,  Charies  J.  Davis,  Aaron  Clement,  Mor 
decai  R.  Moore,  and  John  P.  Milhor.  Visitors,  Dr. 
Tidyman  and  Colonel  Alston,  of  South  Carolina. 
The  president  in  the  chair. 

William  M'Clure,  Esq.  presented  to  the  Society, 
through  Mr.  Haines,  "Michaux's  American  Sylva." 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  resident  or 
honorary  members: 

Resident  Members— T)r.  Gibson,  Lloyd  Jones, 
James  Thornton,  of  Philadelphia  county.— Anthony 
Taylor,  of  Bucks  county. 

Honnrary  Members.— Uarm^^r  Denny,  \\  illiam 
Marks,  James  Todd,  William  Wilkins,  and  Tiioiiias 
Burnside,  Escjrs.  of  Pennsylvania.— Robert  Oliver 
and  Edward  Lloyd,  Esqrs.  of  Maryland.— Samuel 
W.  Pomeroy,  Josiah  C^uincy,  and  John  Lowell, 
Esqrs.  of  Massachusetts.— Dr.  Elmer,  Col.  Johnston, 


The  following  comnmnications  were  presented. 
A  letter  from  the  recording  secretary  to  the  pre- 
sident, on  the  publication  ol  the  Society  s  Memoirs, 
stating  that  he  was  l>rivy  to  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  work,  proving  that  the  extracts  were  made 
Hilh  perfect  fairness — that  their  extent  and  tenden- 
cy were  not  determined  by  the  editor — that  no  omis- 
sions or  alterations  were  made  by  him — and  that 
this  statement  was  induced  by  a  series  of  letters 
which  had  appeared  in  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  Hereford- 
shire, England,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
Society  s  Memoirs,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  ou 
Diti'erent  Breeds  of  Cattle — pointing  out  errors  in 
management,  and  the  mistakes  into  which  certain 
bleeders  have  fallen — declaring  his  conviction  in  fa- 
vour of  Improved  Short  Horns;  and  shewing  the 
evils  o{  "breeding  in''  too  closely,  by  which  i»  meant 
putting  brothers  and  sisters  together,  or  breeding 
irom  the  same  family  for  many  generations. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman,  dated  Yorkshire,  Aug. 
6,  noticing  the  continued  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  cattle,  stating  that  Mr.  Whitakcr's  Improved 
Short  Horns  had  taken  the  prize  at  the  late  Doncas- 
ter  Show,  beating  iMr.  C.  Champion,  of  Blyth,  &c. 

A  letter  from  Yorkshire,  (Eng.)  in  reply  to  the 
corresponding  secretary,  in  regard  to  Southdov  n 
and  Dishley  sheep,  observing  that  the  sum  of  thiiiy 
guineas  was  too  small  lor  the  purchase  of  four  lambs. 
A  letter  liom  JNlr.  Whitaker,  Burlcy,  Yorkshire, 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  Berkshire  horse-rake,  and  some  Massa- 
chusetts patent  hay  and  dung  forks;  which  he  and 
his  agricultural  friends  considered  valuable,  as  im- 
jjrovements,  ibr  the  general  use  of  the  country. 
■  A  letter  Irom  iSir.  Wetherill,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Society's 
Memoirs,  and  opposing  the  prejudice  against  white 
colow  in  neat  cattle,  requiring  an  hundred  and  fifty 
guinexs  for  a  yearling  bull. 

A  letter  Irom  an  old  breeder  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, condemning  the  prejudice  against  white  cat- 
tle, coi^eying  his  opinions  as  to  form,  Sec.  of  Dish- 
ley  and  Southdown  sheep,  and  stating  that  he  had 
made  a  (urchase  for  Mr.  Powel. 

A  coinijunication  on  oyster  shells  as  manure; 
prescribing  the  best  modes  of  prep.iring  them,  by 
grinding  \ihen  recent,  by  calcination  when  old;  and 
shewing,  tlat  the  farmer  shouUI  ascertain  the  defi- 
ciencies, before  he  attempts  to  remedy  the  defects, 


of  his  soil.    , 

A  comnmlication  on  experiments  made  on  large 
6elds,  piovinj  the  advantages  of  fresh  manure,  over 
compost  or  ritcd  dung. 

A  specimenof  cotton,  grown  in  Roxborough,  near 
Philadelphia,  \y  l)r  'iidyman;  and  a  parcel  ol'  Ca- 
rolina cow  pe»s,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
same  g(ntletim|,  were  also  exhibitC'l,  and  were  con- 
sidered from  t:A  largeness  of  their  product,  and  the 
strength  of  the  lood  uhich  they  alioid.  likely  to  bo- 
come  a  valuabW  addition  to  our  escub  nt  crops. 

A  portrait  o(  a  celebrated  liujuuved  Durham 
Short  Horn  com,  was  presented  from  -Major  Rudd, 
of  M,:  1-ton  Lod^c,  England,  by  the  corresponding 
secretary. 

An  improved  frobang  for  relieving  hoven  cattle, 
and  a  truiliar  as  s  substitute  for  a  common  knile  in 
oUch  cases,  were  Oibibited  by  Mr.  Powel. 

The  premium  bll  lor  the  Annua;  Exhibition  of 
1826,  was  then  adopted. — Adjourned. 

{From  the  Mimitei.) 

aOHN  P.  MILNOR,  Rte.  Set'ry. 
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CL'LTL'Rli  OF  CUITON   IN  VIKUINIA. 

[The  culture  of  cotton,  in  districts  extending 
eastward  and  northward  ol'  the  line  to  wliich  it  had 
been  liitherto  confined — we  mean  as  a  sta]ile  crop 
for  sale — has  succeeded  in  a  decree  fully  equal,  we 
believe,  to  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have  had 
the  spirit  to  lead  the  way  in  experiments  on  a  large 
scale.  The  following  extracts  from  gentlemen  of 
Viriiinia.  will  show  the  earnestness,  with  which  the 
trial  of  it,  as  a  great  agricultural  resource  in  that 
state,  is  going  on,  and  serve,  with  their  accompany- 
ing samples,  and  other  like  evidences,  in  our  view, 
to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  remark  made  in  the 
32d  number  of  this  volume,  by  a  much  esteemed 
and  very  judicious  correspondent,  that  "every  in- 
dication that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  as  to  the  pre- 
sent crop  of  cotton  in  Virginia,  is  highly  favourable. 
The  small  parcels  cultivated  lierelofore,  by  a  few 
individuals,  have  sufficiently  established  the  quality 
of  our  cotton.  To  my  mind,  it  is  now  rendered 
certain,  that  the  cotton  planter  in  lower  Virginia 
lacks  nothing  hut  confidence  in  the  article,  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  tobauco  planter  of  the 
upper  country."] 

Indian  Fields,  near  Yorktoxvn,  Vu.,  J^'bv.  7,  1625. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir — As  we  have  lately  commenced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  as  a  staple  crop,  I  am  desirous  of 
knowing  what  competition  the  quality  bears  to  that 
made  farther  south;  and,  indeed,  how  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  our  own  manulacturers,  and  what  cha- 
racter it  is  likely  it  will  sustain  in  your  market. 
With  this  view,  1  enclose  you  the  contents  of  one 
ball  of  the  present  crop,  and  will  be  much  obliged 
by  your  giving  me  your  opinion  of  its  qualit}'.  It 
is- raised  from  the  old  Virginia  seed,  and  was  plant- 
ed about  the  first  of  May.  I  shall  be  also  obliged 
by  your  comparing  this  sample  with  that  sent  you 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  from  Virginia,  aud  if 
any  ditiereuce,  which  it  is  in  favour  of. 
Ver3'  respectfully. 

Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

WM.  McCANDLISH. 

Dear  Sir,  Rlchmcd,  Otl.  24,  1835. 

You  were  good  enough  in  the  spring  to  send  me 
samples  of  some  Egyptian  and  South  Sea  cjtton, 
and  1  promised  you  in  return,  a  specimen  of  my  own 
erop,  cultivated  upon  the  Pamunky,  within  twenty 
miles  of  this  city.  I  now  enclose  to  you  two  sam- 
ples: one  parcel  is  from  the  green  seed;  the  other  a 
small  dark  seed,  cultivated  in  North  Carolina. 
Those  who  have  seen  these  samples  pronounce 
them  very  fine.  They  are  uncommonly  white,*  fine 
and  silky.  The  cultivation  this  year  was  intended 
merely  as  an  experiment,  and  I  am  now  satisfied 
cotton  ought,  ami  ViiW.  become  a  staple  in  the  low 
lands  of  V'irguiia.  I  planted  only  75  acres;  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  li;<ht  land,  not  manured,  and 
[expect  to  make  10,0(10  weight  of  ginned  cotton, 
idlowing  4  lbs.  of  seed  for  1  of  ginned  cotton.  Next 
year  I  shall  cultivate  a  large  crop:  land  that  will 
produce  3  barrels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre,  I 
am  satisfied  will  suit  cotton,  and  yield  more  than 
any  thing  else  at  I'2  or  14  cents. 

Very  truly,  your  obed't  serv't, 

A.  Sl'EVENSON. 

Mr.  John  S.  Skinner,  Baltimnre,  Dec.  I,  18-'S. 

.Sir, — Having  carefully  examined  the  two  speci 
mens  of  Virginia  cotton  sent  me  yesterday,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are,  in  their  present  state,  botli 
very  handsome  specimens. 

I'he  sample  furnished  by  Mr.  McCandlish  I  con- 
sider the  best,  as  to  the  length  and  the  strength  of 
the  staple;  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  about  equal 

'  This,  wc  believe,  is  not  a  very  desirable  quality. 

£d.  Am.  i:'An.MER. 


m  point  of  lineness  and  colour.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ginned,  as 
the  staple  may  be  injured  in  that  process. 

Mr.  Stevenson  observes  that  he  has  sentiwo  sam- 
ples, and  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  discriminate 
between  them, I  have  given  you  my  opinion  as  of  one. 

The  specimen  furnished   by  Mr.  iVIcCandlish,  I 
think,  would  bear  a   coihparison,  in  every  respect, 
with  fair  quality  of  Georgia  uplands. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  SYKES. 


CORN  AND  COB  MEAL. 

Sir,  South  Carolina,  Miv.  25,  1S25. 

Mr.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  having  mentioned  a  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  Indian  meal,  ground  cob  and 
all,  and  given  to  cattle,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state 
an  experiment  1  made  myself,  not  on  a  quadruped, 
but  a  biped. 

Having  had  some  ear-corn  crushed  in  the  com- 
mon way,  at  a  neighbouring  mill,  I  begged  the 
owner  of  the  mill  to  permit  the  miller  to  pass  a 
small  q;iantity  through  the  grist  mill;  and  when  it 
was  done,  I  took  it  home,  and  desired  the  cook  to 
sift  it  well,  bake  it,  and  serve  it  up  for  the  dinner 
in  the  kitchen.  She  did  so,  and  the  negro  to  whose 
share  it  fell,  ate  it  without  making  any  observation 
He  seemed  to  think  it  not  so  good  as  usual,  but  ate 
of  it  without  ditticulty. 

Corn  is  now  75  to  100  cents — and  such  was  the 
zeal  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  under  the  idea  (Uod 
helj)  the  silly  ones!)  that  it  was  to  bring  -20  to  30 
cents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  Now,  could  not 
we  make  use  of  Mr.  Lowells  oxen  and  the  negro, 
as  the  means  of  doing  service  to  the  community  in 
the  approaching  crisis  of  scarcity — for  in  the  mid- 
dle districts  of  South  Carolina,  scarcity  will  and 
must  be  felt? 

Could  not  the  mills  which  kiln-dry  and  grind 
meal  for  the  West  Indies,  try  the  southern  market 
with  meal  produced  from  the  cob  and  grain,  kiln 
dried  and  ground  together?  I  take  it,  the  purchas- 
ers could  get  it  In  casks  from  the  sea-ports.  This 
they  cannot  do  with  corn,  however  cheap.  The 
sea  voyage  is  sutficient  injury  to  it.  The  river  pas- 
sage in  leaky  boats  is  fatal  to  its  value  and  quality; 
and  as  the  water  navigation  is  a  perfect  monopoly, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  jilanters  and  mer- 
chants, we,  the  people,  cannot  look  for  any  cheap 
carriage  frum  them — and  we  have  lung  since  been 
told  by  the  legislature  and  its  chosen  agent,  that 
we  must  not  dare  to  look  to  a  conveyance  by  land. 

Amphico.s. 


CUT-WORM, 

VALtTABLE  PREVENTIVE  AGAINST  THEIR  DESTRUCTIVE 
RAVAGES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 

Ciihaba,  Slahama,  Abt).  10,  1825. 
"Being  just  now  engaged  in  the  operation,  I  am 
reminded  that  although  many  of  your  subscribers 
are  aware  that  the  refuse  from  the  China  tree,  (Pride 
of  India,)  is  an  infallible  remedy  against  cut-worms, 
yet  there  may  be  many  of  them,  who  are  not.  1 
liave  been  in  the  practice,  for  15  or  18  years,  of 
strewing  the  leaves,  stems  and  berries  on  the  ground 
where  I  intend  planting  cabbages  in  the  follov\liig 
spring.  After  the  first  hard  frost  they  generally  fail 
oil',  or  may  be  easily  threshed  otl',  when  they  should 
be  gathered  up  and  thrown  on  heaps  on  the  cab 
bage  bed,  and  spread  in  the  spring,  when  they  will 
have  become  a  good  manure.  I  have  known  toOO 
plants  to  be  set  out  in  one  season  without  losing  hall 
a  ilozen  by  the  cut- worm,  on  ground  where  the  year 
before  a  large  portion  had  been  destroyed  by  them. 
With  much  regard,  I  am,  sir, 

Ysur  obdt.  servant, 

ALKX.  I'OrK." 


LIME— AS  A  MANURE. 

Sir,  M'llna,  Cecil  cuunlii,  J\Id.,  Dec.  4,  1325. 

I  observe  you  promise  to  the  Editors  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  some  extracts  and  references  from 
the  American  Fanner,  on  the  subject  of  lime  as  a. 
rnanure.  You  may  add  the  evidence  and  informa- 
tion of  a  "Maryland  Farmer  living  on  the  borders 
of  Pennsylvania."  The  quantity  of  lime  generally 
put  on  per  acre,  is  from  40  to  50  bushels  at  each 
manuring,  until  each  acre  has  received  150  bushels. 
It  may  be  applied  either  on  the  sod,  or  newly 
[iloughed  ground.  Some  lay  it  out  in  small  piles  of 
one  bushel  each,  convenient  for  scattering.  Mv 
practice  is  to  scatter  from  the  tail  of  the  cart, 
which,  with  little  practice,  may  be  applied  with  re- 
gularity, rememhering  the  lime  must  be  first  slaked. 
1  live  twelve  miles  from  the  kiln,  and  pay  there  for 
it  14  cents  per  bushel — it  is  worth  8  cents  more  to 
haul  it— and  never  apply  stable  manure  without  it. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  generally 
used  in  Pennsylvania,  I  will  say  the  county  which 
adjoins  us,  (Chester,)  speaking  within  bounds,  has 
at  least  one  thousand  lime  kilns.  Hardly  one  good 
farmer  is  without  one— and  you  will  observe  they 
have  also  to  purchase  the  lime  stone,  there  being 
but  few  good  quarries  in  the  county,  and  haul  the 
stone  in  many  instances  from  eight  to  ten  miles; 
and,  in  short,  every  man  who  improves  his  land  in 
this  country,  and  deserves  the  name  of  a  farmer, 
limes.  What  excuse,  then,  can  a  man  having  poor 
land  make,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lime- 
stone. 


POTATOES. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  called  the  attention 
of  our  country  friends  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
most  valuable  of  all  vegetables.  Last  year  we  had 
great  abundance  of  potatoes.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  fell  in  price;  then  we  were  stunned 
with  com|dani(s  verbally,  and  by  letter,  on  account 
of  the  reduction  in  price.  These  complaints  stop- 
ped our  pen,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it.  Alter  dili- 
gent inquiry,  we  are  satisfied  that  last  year,  as  well 
as  every  year,  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years, 
potatoes  paid  the  farmer  better  than  any  other  erop 
he  raised.  Those  who  kept  their  potatoes  until 
the  spring,  obtained  high  prices,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  they  paid  very  well. 

This  year,  our  potatoe  crop  is  not  an  average 
crop,  and  the  potatoes,  generally  speaking,  are  not 
of  a  good  quuhty.  They  now  fetch  seventy-five 
cents  a  bushel  In  our  market,  and  are  but  an  indif- 
ferent potato.  If  our  planters  had  planted  a  few 
thousand  more  bushels  of  potatoes,  we  should  have 
had  abundance  of  them,  and  tliey  would  have  re- 
ceived more  money  than  they  will  now  get  for  the 
productions  which  have  been  raised  in  the  place  of 
potatoes.  Again,  if  more  attention  h^d  been  paid 
to  tiie  selection  of  good  seed,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop,  we  should  not  now  have  our  pot.atoes  not 
only  scarce,  but  indlti'erent  in  quality.  Potatoes 
are  neglected  more  than  any  other  vegetable.  Suf- 
ficient care  is  not  taken  to  select  good  seed,  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  and  tend  them  after  they  ara 
planted.  And  when  the  farmer  has  done  with  them, 
not  one  in  twenty  of  our  housewives  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  cooking  of  them.  Under'all  these 
dlscouraning  eircumstanccs,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondcr- 
cul  at  that  our  potatoes  are  neither  good  nor  [)lenly. 

For  some  time  our  wharves  have  presented  large 
quantities  of  Nova  Scotia  potatoes,  for  sale.  This 
was  enduialdc.  But  when  we  see  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  Ihirly-Jive  hampers  of  potatoes 
advertised  as  arrived  in  o)i«  vessel,  from  England, 
we  cannot  but  complain  to  our  farmers,  that  they 
are  inattentive  to  our  own,  and  to  their  country's  in- 
terest. They  should  more  carefully  and  more  ex- 
tensively cultivate  potatoes. 
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at  deal 


We  do  not  [jreti-ud   to   uiidcrstuud  a   f^rea 
about  farmiiiK,  Ijut  vve  defy   human  inj;«niuity  to 
satisfy  men  of  plain,  common  understandinf,"s,  tliat 
it  is  ri"-ht  or  proper  in  our  farmers,  to  drive  us  to 

the  necessity  of  importing  potatoes  from  EngUuid.    .  .  i  ■   u  ;, 

That  «e  can  i;row  them  infinitely  cheaper  than  they  exposed  to  the  action  o)  frost  than   tha     ^huh   s 
The  tythes  an<l  taxes  annually  siitlered  to  remain  unploushed,  and  Irost  will  pul- 


The  advantages  of  fall  plous;hing  are — 1st.  It  saves 
lime  and  labour  in  the  following  spring,  uhen  far- 
mers are  generally  pressed  by  their  avocations,  and 
their  cattie  are  comparatively  faint  and  weak. 
Land  which  is  ploughed  in  autumn  will  be  moie 


can  is  perfectly  clear. 

paid  by  the  English  farmer,  is  equal  to  what  our  far- 
mers pay  for  the  purchase  of  their  land, in  fee  simple. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  pay  no  tythes  or  taxes,  and  we 
can  work  our  farms  as  cheap  as  English  farmers 
can  work  theirs.  Yet  for  all  tliis,  the  English  are 
able  to  pack  up  their  potatoes  in  hampers,  ship  and 
transport  them  three  thousand  miles,  pay  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  to  our  government,  and  then  sell  them 
as  fast  as  they  are  landed  on  our  vvharves. 

\Vc  place  the  Aicts  before  our  farmers  and  our 
agricultural  societies,  and  we  beseech  lluni  to  take 
such  order  on  them,  as  their  own  interest, and  that 
of  the  country  requires. 

We  cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  close  this 
article,  without  saying  that  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  flax  is  nearly  as  much  neglected  as  that  o(  po 
latoes.  If  these  things  were  attended  to,  and  our 
iron  ore  and  co«/  brought  together  by  skilful  artists, 
our  state  would,  in  ten  years,  be  the  niost  wealthy 
and  the  most  populous  in  the  Union, 

[Pkila.  Dan.  Press- 


with  rather  a  thick  layer  of  soil  above  the  manure, 
might  come  forward  early,  and  flourish  well  in  the 
spring,  A".  Eiig-  Farmer. 


verize  the  soil  more  efi'ectually  than  can  be  accoin 
plished   by    any   artificial  methods.     3,  Ploughinglgij^g 


Extract  of  a  Letter. 

PUtsbiin;,  ^rov   i6lh,  IS25. 
Below  is  a  statement  of  the  weights  of  my  cattle 


One  cow,  6  years  old 1540  IbS, 

Her  calf.  4  months  old     ....  616 

One  cow,  4  years  old ItjSO 

Her  calf,  6  weeks  old       ....         2'J4 

4060  lb», 

S,  H. 


.ands  late  in  the  fall,  is  of  service,  by  exposing  in- 
sects, and  their  eggs  and  larva;,  to  be  destroyed  by 

frost.     If,  however,  the  land  is  very  light  and  sandy 

it  may  be  as  well  not  to  plough  it  till  spring,  as  it 

will  be  more  solid   and   tenacious,  if  permitted   to 

remain  without  being  stirred  previous  to  the  setting 

in  of  winter. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  depth  of  ploughing; 
but  we  believe  that  no  general  rules,  not  liable  to 
many  exceptions,  can  be  given  on  this  subject 
The  depth  should  be  governed  in  some  measure  by 
the  staple  ot  the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  deep,  deep 
ploughing  is  to  be  preferred.  But  where  the  soil  is 
very  thin,  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  its  cul- 
tivation with  shoal  ploughing.  If  the  plough  turns 
up  tio  much  at  a  time  of  the  barren  soil  immediate- 
ly beneath  the  upper  stratum,  the  succeeding  crop  „  ,  ,^  .  ,  ^,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,^ 
will  be  of  little  value.  But  the  owner  of  such  soil|Ol  the  United  States  about  twenty  years,  but  lelt 
should  endeavour  to  render  it  deeper  by  due  de-  U'lfe  in  1813,  to  take  possession  of  an  estate,  the 


ROATXCTrLTUHB. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  an  Jimeruan  JVavy  Officer. 
During  my  recent  visit   o  France,  i  went  to  see 
a  Mr,  Valcourt,  who  had  resided  in  different  parts 


BROOM  CORN, 
This  plant,  though  seldom  mentioned  in  agricul- 
tural or  other  publications,  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  vicinity,  especially  in  the  town  of  Hadley, 
where  the  quantit)   of  land   annually  planted  with 
broom  corn  is  not  far  from  one  thousaml  acres.     It 
is  presumed  there  is  not  a  town  of  equal  extent  in 
the  United  States,  in  which   so  much  land  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  this  article.     In  a  tour 
through  the  state  of  New  York  to  Cayahoga  river 
in  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  we  did  not   notice  so 
much  as  half  an  acre  of  it  in  the  whole  distance. 
We  understand,  however,  that  its  culture  is  pretty 
extensive  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey.     The  mode 
of  culture,  in  the  towns   on   Connecticut  river,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Indian  corn,  but  it  is  said  to 
require  two  or  three   times  as  much  labour.     The 
produce  of  an   acre  varies  from  ^00  to  700  lbs.  of 
that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  made  into  brooms, 
(a  few  inches  of  the  stalk,  and  the  panicle  divested 
of  seed,)  and  from  25  to  70  bushels  of  seed.     Dif- 
ferent opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  value  of 
the,  seed.     Many  assert  that  it  is  superior  to  oats; 
others  estimate  it  much  lower.    It  is  probably  worth 
25  cents  per  bushel  for  hogs  and   cattle,  but  is  of 
less  value  for  horses.     We   are  informed  that  the 
srops  of  broom  corn  in  Hadley,  Hatfield,  &c.  in  la- 
vourable  seasons,  are  worth  from  25  to  50  dollars 
per  acre,  standing  in  the  field,     A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada  is  furnished 
with  brooms  by  the  towns  jn  Connecticut  river,  and 
we  learn  that  large  quantities  are  exported  to  South 
America, 

Broom  corn,  called  by  botanists  Sorgum  Sofcha- 
rahuii,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  we  know 
not  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  and 
tills  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Dean's  New  England  Farmer,  pul)lished  in 
1790,  The  whole  plant  is  highly  saccharine,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  in  France  to  extract 
sugar  from  !t,  but  wilhout  sufficient  success.  In 
England,  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to 
faring  broom  corn  or  Indian  corn  to  maturity, 

[Boston  Gaz. 


grees,  according  to  the  manure  he  may  be  able  to'  bequest  of  his  father.     Mr,  Valcourt  is  a  gentle.  , an 
bestow  upon  it.     A  shallow  soil  is  not  only  deficient  1  of  much  intelligenc 


ly  deficient  I  ot    much  intelligence  and   general  information;  is 
by  its  furnishing 'buTTittle  'pastm-'e 'iot'lht  roots  ofj^fH  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  our  country 
but  it  is  liable  to  be  so  much  scorched  byl"*  well  as  of  his  own      "-  "•■*--  -  -i-  -.-.i-  - 


plants, 

droughts  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  any  pro- 
litable  vegetation.  It,  then,  your  soil  is  thin, 
plough  it  with  a  shoal  furrow,  and  sow  it  with  rye. 
The  next  season  plough  a  little  deeper,  and  add 
manure,  Stc. 

Land  should  generally  be  broken  up  from  the 


His  estate  is  pleasantly  si- 


tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  river,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Toul.  on  ^vhich  he  resides, 
occupying  himself  in  improving  it;  and  is  what  may 
be  termed  a  scientific  and  pr^ciical  farmer. 

From  this  gentleman,  tvith  whom  I  lived  about  a 
month,  I  received  the  following  inlbrmation  on   >he 


sward  with  a  deeper  furrow  than  may  be  required  |  subject  of  the  vine,  \\  hen  he  was  in  Kentucky, 
in  subsequent  culture.  Harrowing  and  shallow  ;>n  1805,  he  tells  me  that  he  went  frequently  to 
ploughing  will  then  answer  through  a  course  of; visit  a  Mr,  Dufour,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who 
erops.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  tlie  furrow  i bad  established  himself,  with  his  family  "  "- 
slice  should  be  turneJ  over  as  flat  as  possible.     If 


it  be  a  stifl  loam  or  mixed  with  clay,  it  may  be  well 
to  lap  the  furrow  slices  a  little  one  upon  the  other, 
so  as  to  have  the  air  and  frost  pervade  the  hollows 
or  interstices  between  and  under  the  furrow  slices. 

[JV'.  Eng.  Farmer. 


FALL  PLOUGHING. 

You  will  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indian 
sumiiier,  by  ploughing  mc:st,  if  not  all  jour  land 
tkts  fall,  wbiui)  you  propub«  to  till  tiie  uext  s«aeou. 


FALL  SOWING  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

Although  we  have  heretofore  given  a  pretty  long 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
vol.  3,  p.  118,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  our  read- 
ers in  mind  of  it  at  .his  time.  Those  vegetables 
which  will  bear  a  considerable  degree  of  frost,  may 
generally,  wi:  believe  with  safety,  be  sown  in  au- 
tumn. And  even  the  more  tender  sorts,  provided 
they  are  sown  so  late  that  they  will  not  vegetate 
till  spring,  may,  perhaps,  succeed  with  fall  sowing, 
and  come  forward  somewhat  earlier  in  the  spring, 
than  they  would  if  their  sowing  was  omitted  till  the 
usual  time.  With  market  gardeners  it  is  an  object 
of  considerable  importance  to  produce  early  vege- 
tables; and  with  common  farmers  it  may  be  of  some 
consequence  to  make  a  part  of  their  gardens  in 
autumn,  when  they  have  generally  more  leisure 
than  in  the  spring.  Miller's  Gardeners"  Dictionary 
says,  to  cultivate  parsnips  for  the  farmer,  ••S070  the 
seed  in  autuiiiii  soon  after  it  is  ripe;  by  which  means 
the  seed  will  come  early  the  following  spring,  and 
get  strong  before  the  weeds  will  grow  so  as  to  in- 
jure them.  The  young  plants  never  materially 
suii'er  through  the  severity  of  the  season,  Ihe 
same  writer  says  that  garden  carrots  are  propaga- 
ted at  two  or  three   diflerent  seasons.     The  first 

season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  soon  after  Christ- 1  the  Indian  corn  or  vine   are  ever  scorched  by  the 
mas,"  heat,  except  when  the  sun  darts  its  rays  from  be- 

Perhaps  potatoes,  planted  pretty  deep  in  the  fall,  twcen  large  black  clouds,  '..hich,  uniting  and  con» 
and  covered  with  leaves  and  straw,  or  long  manure,  jcentrating  the  rays,  operates  like  a  buraing  glas**; 


with  his  family,  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  between  Jessamine  and  Hick- 
man creeks,  A  company  had  been  formed  in  that 
state  for  the  purpose  oi  introducing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine;  and  tliis  Mr.  Dufour,  a  verv  in- 
telligent and  well  informed  man.  was  chosen  to 
conduct  the  ent  rpiise — in  consequence  of  which  he 
returned  to  Europe  to  procure  shoots  of  the  vine 
for  planting.  It  was  thought  that  the  vine  had  a 
disposition  to  acclimate  itself  to  a  warmer  tempe- 
rature, and  that,  consequently,  it  would  be  best  to 
take  he  shoots,  or  plants,  from  a  country  colder 
than  that  to  which  it  was  to  be  transferred.  He 
therefore  took  with  him,  the  vine  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  of  Burgundy  and  Champaigne,  He,  how- 
ever, procured  some  shoots  of  a  warmer  climate — 
such  as  S|)ain,  Portugal  and  Madeira  He  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  leaves  of  the 
shoots  from  the  colder  latitudes  were  burnt  up  by 
the  sun,  and  crumbled  into  powder  resembling 
snuft",  which  did  not  happen  with  the  shoots  of 
the  warmer  climates.  In  consequence  of  which, 
when  Mr,  Valcourt  saw  him  in  1S05,  he  was  trying 
to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  the  vine  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sic,,  and  abandoning  that  of  the  more 
northern  latitudes.  The  company,  however,  not 
meeting  with  as  much  success  as  it  was  expected, 
was  dissolved — and  Mr,  Dufour  purchased  the 
ground;  but  whether  he  prosecuted  its  cultivation 
or  not,  Mr  V,  was  unable  to  say,  not  having  heard 
any  thing  of  him  since  that  time.  From  Mr,  Val- 
courfs  own  observations,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania,  the  summers 
are  much  warmer  than  they  are  in  his  part  of 
France,  (Department  of  Meurthe,)  where  neither 
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and  that  the  vine  of  the  more  southern  countriesi 
would  l)i'  tJie  be3t,pHrtK-,ul;iily  for  the  miildlt;  states 
of  the  Union.  But  from  whatever  country,  or  part 
of  a  country,  that  the  shoots  are  taken,  a  man  ac- 
customed to  the  raiiang  of  that  particular  kind  of 
vine,  should  be  procured  to  attend  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, because  every  kind  of  vine  requires,  in  some 
measure,  a  diii'rent  nianasjeirient — and  as  tnerc 
are  several  hundred  species  of  vine,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  give  a  certain  course  of  culture 
However,  1  have  noted  some  general  remarks  that 
may  not  be  useless. 

The  side  of  a  hill,  exposed  to  the  south,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  steep  it  may  be,  provided  it  can  be 
ploughed,  is  always  preferred.  The  ground  which 
is  deemed  best,  is  to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot — 
a  light  soil  mixed  with  pebbles,  beyond  whi -h  dc|)ti] 
the  soil  is  strong  and  clayish:  experience  having 
proven,  that  when  the  root  or  foot  ol  the  vine  is 
set  in  this  latter  kind  of  earth,  it  grows  with  more 
rigour,  and  is  not  so  subject  to  the  diseases  of  the 
vine,  called  crmliire,  or  ruiming — that  is,  when  a 
tree,  loaded  with  blossoms,  does  not  produce  fruit; 
and  brulure,  or  burning,  when  the  leaves  are  scorch- 
ed by  the  sun,  and  fall  off;  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  al(hou„'h  the  leaves  drop  oil',  I  he  I'ruit  still  re- 
mains, out  is  tasteless  and  worth  nothing. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  shoots  for  planting.  The 
first  and  best,  is  the  root  of  the  vine.  The  second, 
is  a  branch  of  the  lust  year,  with  a  part,  say  three 
or  four  inches,  ol  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year, 
or  even  older  This  is  very  little  inferior  to  the 
root  itself.  The  third  is  merely  a  branch  of  the 
last  year. 

The  ground  is  ploughed  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
The  shoots  may  be  planted  either  in  the  fall,  or 
spring,  or  even  during  the  winter  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  if  it  be  not  too  much  frozen,  because 
the  snow  keeps  the  earth  moist,  and  is  very  favour- 
able to  the  sproHtiiig  of  the  vine.  It  is  sometimes 
planted  in  hills,  like  Indian  corn,  but  most  general- 
ly in  rows,  (in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of. 
ground,)  and  in  the  following  manner: 

The  ground  is  opened  to  the  depth  of  about  IS 
inches  and  one  foot  long — putting  into  each  hole, 
when  planted  like  Indian  corn,  (the  mode  consider- 1 
ed  best,  where  ground  is  not  scarce,)  two  shoots.  | 
Figure  1 ,  represents  the  vine  when  first  planted.  It ' 
is  about  18  inches  deep,  and  one  foot  in  a  horizon-' 
tal  direction;  then  bending  upwards;  making  'i  feet! 
6  inches  that  the  vine  is  actually  in  the  earth,  leav- 
ing generally  two  eyes,  or  buds  of  the  branch,  above 
ground.  In  the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  other! 
parts  of  the  north  of  France,  it  has  been  found  byj 
experience,  that  the  vine  should  be  left  three  years 
as  first  planted,  taking  care  every  spring  to  trim  it, 
leaving  never  more  than  three  eyes,  or  buds,  to  each 
branch,  according  to  i(s  strength  or  vigour.  After 
the  third  sprouting,  it  is  again  set  further  into  the 
ground,  and  is  what  the  French  call  provigner.  It 
is  _one  in  the  fall  of  the  third  year,  or  spring  of 
the  fourth,  and  in  the  following  njanner: 

The  dotted  lines  of  Figure  i,  represent  the  vine 
as  planted  first  in  Figuie  1.  The  ground  is  then 
opened  with  a  hoe,  or  pick-axe  about  two  feet  iu 
length  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  on  the  right  side, 
as  it  were,  of  the  vine,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  first  root.  The  vin.-  is  Ibeii  laid  along  the  open- 
ing, and  covered  over,  so  that  the  sprout  or  shoot, 
which  was  before  only  two  feet  six  inches  under 
ground,  is  now  four  feet  six  inches;  and  if  even  the 
next  year  it  is  again  proiiigne,  so  much  the  latter, 
as  the  great  object  is,  that  the  vine  may  receive  as 
much  nourishment  as  possible  from  the  earth  with- 
out losing  siglit  of  the  proper  soil.  1  his  uiethod  of 
planting  will  answer  ibr  almost  every  species  of 
vine,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  adujited. 
One  of  the  reasons  otfered.  that  the  vine  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  .some  otli.  i  olares.  pcrislMS  s 
SDon,  is,  that  it  is  lett  as  lirst  planted,  without  ^ivuig 


suHicienf  extension  to  the  root.  'I'he  vine  some- 
limes  appears  sufficiently  strong  to  prov^e^ncr  the 
second  year;  but  from  experiments  it  has  been 
lound  not  to  succeed  as  well  as  when  June  in  the 
third  year,  particularly  in  the  north  of  France.  On  i 
the  lourlh  year  the  vine  generally  bears  fruit,  but 
siju](  times  sooner.  Manure,  if  used,  ought  to  be 
e.xiremely  rotten;  but  the  best  is  fresh  earth:  aiii- 
nial  manure  should  never  be  used  in  planting  the 
vine  This  remark  holds  good  lor  every  kind  of 
trees  as  well  as  vines. 

I  have  seen  the  Gervais  apparatus,  for  making 
wine.  It  is  simply  a  comnuu  still  top,  but  is  very 
little  in  use;  as  the  quantity  of  spirits  actually  saved 
by  it,  does  not,  I'roLi:  avers  experiments,  exceed 
two  bottles  from  a  vat  of  1500  gallons,  and  which 
resembles  the  liquor  obtained  from  a  first  distilla- 
tion of  brandy:  so  th;it  a  common  air-tight  board 
covering  over  the  vat  in  which  the  grape  is  put  for 
fermentation,  seems  to  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  the  still-top. 

Figure  1. 
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ASPARAGUS  BEDS;  PEACH  TREE  INSECT; 
PRESERVATION  OF  PLUMS. 

[A  few  years  past,  the  editor  was  sent  by  the 
post  master-general  to  Pittsburgh,  to  attend  the 
prosecution  of  a  mail  robber.  At  the  cheerful  and 
hospitable  table  of  a  Judge  W.  he  noticed  aspara- 
gus very  far  surpassing  any  he  bad  ever  seen,  and 
though  much  time  has  elapsed  without  procuring 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  the  beds,  upon 
which  the  quality  of  the  article  mainly  depends; 
yet  the  subject  was  not,  neither  are  such  things 
apt  to  be  forgotten,  when  they  fall,  though  never 
so  transiently,  under  our  observation.  Occasion  was 
recently  taken,  in  the  course  of  correspondence  on 
other  topicks.  to  seek  for  the  process  by  which  Mr. 
Miltenherger  had  brought  this  valuable  vegetable 
to  such  extraordinary  perfection,  and  the  following 
is  the  result.] 

SIR:  77i«  Gu?/y,  Oc(.  21,  1825. 

The  asparagus  beds  in  the  garden  of  my  excel- 
lent and  hospitable  neigiibour,  Mr.  Miltenherger, 
were  originally  constructed  in  a  clay  soil,  according 
to  the  directions  contained  in  Mr  McMahon's  book 
on  gardening,*  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  well  rot- 
ted stable  manure.  Wiien  they  began  to  produce, 
he  covered  the  beds  with  a  coat  of  sharp  river  sand, 
with  a  little  manure  intermixed,  tiirce  or  four  incites 
ill  depth.  This  covering  of  sand,  which  discour- 
ages the  growth  of  weeds,  keeps  the  beds  warm 
and  loose,  is  the  great  secret  in  producing  the  very 
fine  asparagus  you  saw.  The  produce  still  conti- 
nues to  he  very  remarkable,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  insect  ivhich  infests  the  peach  trees.     Orchard- 


'  One  of  the  many  valuable  books  which  kind  neich- 
•i  Mrs  have  taken  from  our  library,  and  forgotten  to  re- 
luro.  Eo. 


ists  to  the  eastu:;ril,  cannot  be  more  annoyed  by 
this  destructive  pest  than  we  are,  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. Just  as  the  tree  comes  to  maturity,  and  be- 
gins to  give  us  its  luscious  fruit,  it  is  assailed  by 
this  enemy,  and,  under  its  wounds,  imniediately 
pines  and  languishes,  and  in  a  season  or  two,  en- 
tirely dies  auay.  'I'he  rainedy  is  the  great  consi- 
deration. Our  experience  here  teaches  us,  that  the 
various  reci))f  s  published  in  your  excellent  journal 
for  the  prevention  and  destruction  of  this  insect, 
are  ineffectual.  The  external  applications  to  the 
roots  and  trunk  of  the  tree,  of  lime,  ashes,  tobacco, 
salt,  charcoal,  oil,  t;inners'  bark,  boiling  water,  &c. 
&.C.  are  useless,  because  they  do  nvt  reach  the  abode 
of  the  i)tsect.  In  the  fall,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  cold  weather,  this  insect,  in  its  chrysoidal 
state,  has  reached  its  winter  abode  just  below  the 
surlace  of  the  ground,  entirely  covered  by  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  a  little  bedded  in  the  sappy  part  of 
the  wood.  Thus  securely  housed,  it  defies  any  of 
the  external  remedies  I  have  mentioned.  To  coun- 
teract this  evil,  we  pursue  the  simple  and  easy 
practi.e  of  removing  the  earth,  and  scraping  away 
the  gum,  late  in  the  iall,  from  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  exposing  it  to  severe  freezing- 
The  frost  penetrates  the  shelter  of  the  worm  and 
destroys  it.  If  this  will  not  answer,  you  have  no 
remedy  but  the  knil'e,  by  which  you  tediously  search 
for,  and  destroy  these  insects,  thousands  of  them 
found  as  small  as  a  very  fine  thread. 

We  have  the  beliel  here,  that  peacJj  trees  live 
longer  in  grass,*  than  in  cultivated  ground.  It  is 
thought  that  the  grass,  growing  a  foot  or  two  up 
and  arou!:d  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  baffles  the  fly, 
beetle,  or  whatever  insect  it  may  be,  in  its  attenipts 
to  puncture   and  deposite  its  embryos  in  the   bark. 

For  the  preservation  of  our  plums  upon  the  trees 
until  they  ripen,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  idle  to  plant,  particu- 
larly, any  of  the  fine  kind  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
It  is  true,  that  you  may  succeed  with  some  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  by  planting  the  trees  about  the  door, 
where  the  ground  is  much  trodden  and  hard  beaten; 
but  in  our  orcuuiJs  and  gardens,  ;vhether  the  trees 
stand  in  grass,  or  cultivated  ground,  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  have  fallen  and  the  young  fruit  is  formed, 
you  perceive  that  every  plum  is  punctured  and  the 
destructive  embryo  deposited,  which  continues  its 
ravages  until  the  whole  crop  is  prematurely  brought 
to  the  ground.  All  the  publications  I  have  seen 
upon  this  evil,  have  yet  failed  to  give  us  an  effec- 
tual preventive.  We  have  some  confidence  in  that 
prescription  which  tells  us  to  gather  up  and  destroy 
all  the  diseased  plums  as  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  are  now  making  this  experiment,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  destructive  of  the  progeny  intended 
to  prey  upon  us  next  season. 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a  description  of  a 
very  ingenious,  and  apparently  practicable  '-side 
hill"  |)lough,  invented  by  Mr  George  Evans,  of 
Pittsbui;;li,  but  I  am  at  this  moment  not  perfectly 
capable,  having  seen  it  only  once  at  our  late  agri- 
cultural exhibition.  I  will  examine  it,  and,  if  per- 
mitted, send  you  a  detailed  description  of  it. 

WM   WILKINS. 


Z.ADISS'  DEPARTIVIEiaT. 


THE  NURSERY. 

From  ".^  Treatise    on  the  I'hystcd-l  and  Medical  Treatment 

of  CMdren,"  by  Ih:  Wm.  P.  Deweea. 

(Concluded  from  p   293.) 

After  children  have  risen  from  their  beds,  they 

should   be   dressed   as   quickly   as   possible;    they 


*At  Mr.  Grahame's,  in  Stoystown,  on  the  top  of  the 
Alle'nnj  mountains,  we  saw  fine  flourishing  peach  trees 
iiliicii  il  was  said  had  lieeii  bearing  fir  twei.ty-six  years. 
|I-_P  '«  Mr  O.  promised  to  send  us,  by  some  wagon- 
er, a  few  joung  sugar-majde  trees!  Ed. 
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should  lie  carefully  waslieii  and  combed,  and  then 
be  peimitlcd  to  inhale  (he  fresh  air,  eitlicr  in  doors 
or  nitlioiit,  uilli  as  much  freedom  as  the  nature  of 
things  \vill  permit.  For  the  lust  purpose,  the  nur- 
sery shoidd  be  well  but  carefully  ventilated;  or 
what  is  still  better,  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  another  room  when  practicable,  and 
especially  durin;;:  the  time  the  nursery  is  cleaning: 
hence  the  propriety  of  two  rooms  beins  devoted  to 
this  purpose;  and  lor  the  second,  when  the  weather 
is  proper,  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors. 
So  soon  as  the  above  necessary  operations  are 
performed,  clijklren  shimld  have  their  breakfasts, 
ao  that  the  stomach  need  not  sutler,  either  from  tpo 
long  fasting,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  too  great  an 
appetite,  excited  by  a  long  abstinence. 

The  means  by  which  the  nursery  is  warmed,  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifl'erence.  Two  important  objects 
should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  constructing  it— 
namely,  security  from  accident  to  the  children;  and 
secondly,  its  aflbrding  sutTicicnt  warmth. 

These  may  be  secured,  by  an  open  lire  of  wood, 
or  of  coal,  protected  by  a  high  and  substantial  fen- 
der of  wire,  that  the  children  may  not  approach  it 
too  nearly — or  by  a  stove  placed  near  tiie  hearth 
and  defended   by  an   iron   railing.     We,  however 
should  never  advise  the  stove,  where  an  open  fire 
can  ho  made  use  of  with  equal  advaiitoge  as  re 
gards  heat,  and  we  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
Lehigh  coal  will   secure   to   us  this  desirable  end, 
with  less  expense  and  more  security  than  any  other 
method. 

The  objections  to  a  stove  are  numerous,  and  de- 
serve a  serious  attention:  1st,  there  is  i;reat  danger 
that  the  children  may  get  severely  burnt,  as  we 
have  often  witnessed— -Jd,  they  are  aluiost  always 
too  much  heated — 3d,  the  air  is  rendered  too  dry 
by  a  destruction  of  its  moisture,  and  becomes  im- 
pure by  the  burning  of  millions  of  the  little  parti- 
cles which  are  constantly  floating  in  it,  and  though 
one  of  these  objections  may  be  partially  obviated 
by  placing  water  upon  the  stove,  yet  it  will  not  re- 
move the  second— 4tli,  the  air  is  almost  constantly 
injured  by  substances  thrown  upon  the  stove,  as 
grease,  meat,  &.C — 5th.  there  is  always  a  tem])ta- 
tion  to  do  some  kind  of  cooking  upon  or  in  a  stove, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  comfort,  or  the  injury  of 
the  health,  of  the  little  inhabitants  of  the  nursery, 
beside  the  risk  of  scalding  them  by  heating  water 
upon  it.  We  lately  saw  an  instance  of  death  from 
this  cause,  and  have  witnessed  many  times  minor 
accidents  from  the  same  source. 

We  have  already  forbidden  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  operations  in  the  nursery — we  need  not 
repeat  them  here;  we  shall  merely  reiterate  that 
the  nursery  should  be  the  purest  place  in  the  house, 
as  well  as  the  one  in  which  the  children  should  most 
deligl-.t  to  be.  It  should,  therefore,  never  be  made 
a  place  of  punishment,  by  banishing  children  to  it 
for  any  little  delinquency  or  inadvertence  they  may 
have  been  guilty  of— but  on  the  contrary,  a  tempta- 
tion should  constantly  present  itself  in  the  nursery, 
by  making  it  the  place  of  amusement;  children  will 
then  bear  being  placed  there,  without  considering 
it  a  place  of  confinement,  or  one  in  which  they  aie 
to  experience  privations. 

The  nursery  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
air-holes  or  crevices,  that  the  children  may  not  be 
exposed  to  partial  draughts  of  air.  and  that  the  air 
of  the  room  may  be  preserved  in  winter  of  a  pretty 
uniform  temperature.  Attention  to  this  will  enable 
the  children  to  play  in  every  part  of  the  room, 
without  injury,  an<l  it  will  also  prevent  the  desire 
to  crowd  round  the  hearth,  which  will  diminish  the 
risk  of  their  clothes  taking  fire,  or  doing  them 
selves  other  injury. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  accident  of  clothes  tak 
one  security  against  this  wh 


the  lueuas  employed  for  waruiing  the  roomj  name-'perattire. 


ly,  by  dressing  the  children  in  worsted  Rarmcnts,  or 
at  least  the  outer  ones — that  is,  the  frocks  and 
aprons.  It  is  but  too  common  to  disregard  this  im- 
portant piTcaution.and  the  accidents  are  numerous 
in  consequence  of  this  neglect.  Many  are  in  the 
habit  of  dressing  their  children  in  proper  materials 
as  regards  their  body  clothes,  but  seem  altogether 
to  forget  that  if  these  be  covered  by  a  muslin  or 
incn  apron,  it  may  take  fire  and  do  serious  mis- 
chief; it  is  therefore  'not  sufficient  that  the  under 
garments  be  made  of  woollen  materials,  if  these  be 
surmounted  by  an  inflammable  substance. 

Children  that  can  just  run  about,  as  well  as  older 
ones,  are  almost  constantly  in  the  habit  of  having 
sharp  pointed  sticks  for  playthings,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  put  an  end  of  one  of  these 
sticks  in  their  mouths,  and  run  with  it  when  it  is  in 
this  situation,  at  the  risk  of  doing  great  mischief  to 
the  niuuth  and  throat,  by  its  being  violently  driven 
into  them  by  the  force  of  a  fall.  My  friend  Dr 
Physick  related  to  me  a  case  of  lockjaw  and  death, 
from  this  cause — and  we  ourselves  have  witnessed 
many  less  severe  accidents  from  the  same  source. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  permit  children  to  run  about 
the  nursery  barefooted  or  in  their  stocking  feet, 
especially  if  the  floor  be  covered  by  either  carpet 
or  mat;  as  it  every  now  and  then  happens  that  they 
run  into  their  feet,  needles,  pins,  nails,  glass,  and 
other  sharp  substances,  that  may  be  concealed  in  the 
substance  of  the  floor  covering. 

The  introduction  of  glass  into  the  nursery  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  as  a  constant  lia 
bility  to  accident  is  incurred,  by  its  being  broken 
and  strewed  over  the  floor,  and  by  the  children 
treading  upon  or  handling  the  pieces. 

We  cannot  recommend  too  earnestly  the  frequent 
ventilation  of  the  nursery.  The  best  possible  me- 
thod to  purify  the  air,  is  by  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  from  without.  'I'his  should  be  done  at  least 
daily,  by  opening  the  windows  and  doors  for  a  short 
time.  During  the  process  of  ventilation,  however, 
the  children  should  be  removed  from  the  nursery, 
or  protected  by  a  screen  from  the  immediate  cur 
rent  of  air;  but  the  former  is  the  betler  plan,  as 
children  are  not  always  obedient  to  the  wishes  of 
their  nurses,  and  may  expose  themselves  very  im- 
properly. This  ventUation  should  not  be  perform- 
ed if  the  weather  be  wot,  as  the  damp  air  might 
prove  more  injurious,  than  the  air  intended  to  be 
removed. 

No  sand  should  be  strewed  on  the  floor  of  the 
nursery,  as  it  is  always  inconvenient  to  walk  upon, 
as  well  as  furnishing  a  great  quantity  of  veiy  fine 
sharp  dust,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes,  when 
the  floor  is  swept  or  otherwise  disturbed. 

8ome  have  recommended  fumigations  of  vinegar 
and  other  substances  for  purifying  the  air.  This  is 
neither  necessary  nor  availing,  especially  as  we  can 
always  command  a  much  better  article,  namely,  the 
fresh  external  air. 

The  air  of  a  nursery  should  be  maintained  at  a 
pretty  uniform  temperature;  for  this  purpose  a  ther- 
mometer should  be  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every 
well  appointed  nursery.  It  should  be  placed  remote 
from  the  fire,  and  not  to  face  it,  as  it  may,  if  so  si 
tualcd,  give  a  false  result,  as  it  will  be  necessarily 
alTected  by  the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire.  It  should 
never  exceed  tJG  or  (J7  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  The 
thermometer  should  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  children,  or  it  will  be  quickly  destroyed. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  excessive  heat 
of  nurseries  has  occasioned  a  great  mortality,  espe- 
cially among  very  young  children.  In  the  first 
place,  it  over  stimulates  them — and  in  the  second, 
it  renders  them  so  extremely  susceptible  of  coKl, 
that  every  draught  of  cool  air  endangers  their  lives. 
They  are  maintained  in  a  constant  slate  of  perspi- 
fire  There  is  buti  ration,  which  is  but  too  fre(]uently  checked,  by  an 
an  open  fire- place  is  exposure  to  even  an  atmosphere  of  moderate  tem- 


Childreu  should  never  be  left  alone— their  help- 
ess  condition  requires  constant  care,  especially 
when  very  young.  They  should  never  be  left  to 
themselves  while  feeding,  as  they  may  choke  for 
want  of  timely  and  proper  assistance;  nor  should 
they  be  placed  upon  a  chair  or  table,  unless  they 
are  well  watched.  The  children  of  the  poor  very 
often  meet  with  serious  accidents,  from  the  necessi- 
ty the  mothers  are  frequently  under  to  leave  them 
for  a  time  to  take  care  of  themselves.  A  friend  re- 
lated to  me  a  fatal  accident  arising  from  this  cause, 
which  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  children  ijone, 
when  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  do  so.  A 
poor  woman,  who  had  been  spinning  upon  a  large 
wheel,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  for  a  short 
lime.  Before  she  went,  she  placed  her  child  (an 
infant  who  could  not  walk,)  upon  the  floor,  some 
distance  from  the  wheel.  She  presently  heard 
something  fall,  and  her  child  to  scream  violently^ 
><hc  ran  instantly  into  the  room,  and  found  the  poor 
infant  transfixed  to  the  floor  by  the  spindle  of  the 
wheel  passing  entirely  through  its  body.  She 
apposed  that  the  child  had  pulled  at  the  thread 
he  had  been  spinning,  which  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  overset  the  wheel. 

Animals  should  not  be  left  with  children  when 
alone,  for  both  dogs  and  cats  may  be  provoked  to 
do  mischief,  if  too  pudely  assailed  by  them. 

When  a  night  lamp  is  burned,  it  should  always 
be  placed  in  the  chimney-place,  or  immediately  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  stove,  that  the  smoke  may  be 
carried  ofl.  If  this  be  not  done,  ttie  air  of  the  r  om 
be  omes  loaded  with  lamp-black,  to  the  great  inju- 
ry of  the  lungs. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indift'erence  in  which  direc- 
tion the  light  falls  upon  the  child;  3'oung  children 
eagerly  seek  it  with  their  eyes;  and  if  it  do  not  fall 
directly  upon  the  face,  the  eyes  v\ill  be  strained  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  strongest.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  muscles  will  contract  the  habit 
of  moving  the  eyes  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
may  terminate  in  squinting.  On  this  account  all 
objects  capable  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 

liild,  from  the  vivacity  of  their  colours,  should 
never  he  presented  to  them  sideways,  or  immedi- 
ately over  their  heads. 

We  have  already  forbidden  washing  or  ironing, 
or  any  other  operation  being  carried  on  in  the 
nursery,  which  shall  load  the  air  with  vapour;  as  it 
will  necessarily  expose  the  children  to  colds,  coughs, 
or  other  severe  afl'ections  of  the  lungs. 


IKCIS  C£  1.11  AZVZi  OUS. 


HISTORY  OF  CONGRESS. 

History  of  the  Second  Session  nf  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gress, which  ended  on  the  4th  of  March,  18i5. 

Revieie  of  Documents  communicated  to  Congress. 

Post  Office. 
In  a  preceding  chapter,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Post  Office  law  were  given  in  a  specific  manner, 
together  with  a  brief  view  of  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  estaldishment  in  the  several  States,  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  expenditures  over  the  in- 
come, for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail,  in  some  of 
the  states.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  other  parti- 
culars in  relation  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

On  the  '2.!d  of  December,  18i4,  Mr.  McLean, 
the  Postmaster-General,  in  obedience  to  hiw,  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  list  of  unproduc- 
tive post  roads,  for  that  year.  They  consisted  of 
such  as,  having  been  established  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  had  not,  during  the  previous  year,  produced 
one-third  part  of  the  expenses  of  transportation. 
Of  these,  2S  were  reckoned  as  being  in  New  York — 
4  in  Massachusetts — 4  in  Vermont — 30  ir.  Maryland 
~6i  in  Pennsylva»ia— 16  in  New  Jersey— i4  in 
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Oliio — 16  in  Kentucky — 15  in  Indiana — il  in  Illi- 
nois—39  in  Missouri — Iti  in  Ark;insas — I.M  in  Vir- 
giiiii — 37  in  North  Carolina — 39  in  Tennessee — 
29  in  South  Carolina — -JO  in  Georgia — 6  in  Alaha- 
ma — 14  in  Mlssis.^ippi — and  17  in  Louisiana.  Many 
of  the  post  odiecs  had  yielded  litlle  or  nothing;  and 
in  every  instance  the  cost  had  greatly  exceeded  the 
revenue. 

In  pursuance,  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, Mr.  .McLean,  on  the  Mth  of  January, 
18'i5,  transmitted  a  report,  showing,  in  detail,  how 
often  the  mail  was  conveyed  in  a  week  on  each 
route;  the  extent  of  the  several  routes,  in  miles;  the 
annual  transportation  on  each,  and  the  annual  ex- 
pense in  each  instance.  From  this  document,  it 
appears  that  the  acijregate  extent  of  all  the  post 
roads  was  79,140  miles,  on  which  the  mail  was  con- 
Teved  yearly,  hacksvards  and  forwards;  10,.180,31G 
miles,  for  the  sum  of  737,164  dollars  and  8  cents. 
In  his  report,  the  Postmaster  General  ohserved,  that 
in  many  cases,  it  had  heen  found  that  parallel 
routes  had  been  cstahlished  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  transportation  of  the  mail  upon  one  of 
them  was  all  that  the  public  convenience  required. 
In  other  cases,  routes  had  heen  estal)iished  precise- 
ly on  the  same  ground  of  other  routes,  differing 
only  a  few  miles  in  distance,  and  in  the  names  of 
places  for  their  commencenieut  and  termination 
This  produced,  Mr.  McLean  stated,  a  number  of 
corrections  in  the  distances,  in  the  course  of  the; 
year  18i4,  wnich,  with  inaccurate  estimates,  un- 
avoidable on  new  routes,  particularly  in  new  states,! 
occasioned  a  disagreement  between  the  rejiort  ofi 
this  session  and  that  of  the  year  before.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  com[)lete  revision  of  all  the  mail' 
routes  in  the  Union,  was  indispensable;  and  not-i 
withstanding  it  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  he  e'i-' 
pressed  a  hope  that  it  would  bo  accomplished  prior 
to  the  first  session  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress. 

On  the  l<1th  of  February,  18^5,  Mr.  McLean 
sent  to  the  house  a  list  of  the  contracts  made  by 
the  department  during  the  preceding  year.  They 
were  formed  on  the  advertisement  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, of  the  MlhJuly,  18i4,  and  were  de-! 
cided  upon  on  the  2d  of  October,  of  the  same  year.i 
All  these  contracts  bear  date  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 1 
uary,  18'2.i,  and  will  expire  on  the  31st  of  Decem-| 
ber.  18'28,  being  for  four  years  each.  They  arel 
390  in  number.  Some  of  the  contractors,  the  whole 
of  whose  names  are  given  in  the  report,  (No.  99, 
%'ol.  6,  of  the  State  Papers,)  have  general  contracts;' 
one  of  them,  we  notice,  as  many  as  eighteen — 
which,  if  advantageous  to  the  individual,  must  be 
beneficial  to  the  government,  as  enabhng  it  to  con- 
tract at  a  cheaper  rate. 

According  to  a  report  which  was  made  by  the 
PostmastiT  General  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  30lh  of  November,  18i>4,  the  fumls 
of  the  Department  had  been  considerably  improved. 
The  expenditures,  from  the  1st  of  Ajjril,  18-22,  to 
the  1st  of  April.  1823,  exceeded  the  current  re-' 
ceipts  of  the  same  period,  to  the  amount  of  55,540 
dollars  and  39  cents;  and  those  from  the  1st  of 
April,  1823,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1824,  to  the  amount 
of  •»lf),298  91  For  the  three  quarters  of  a  year, 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1'524.  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  in  the  sum  of  j>IO,74  1  83. 
In  comparison  with  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1823,  the  condition  of  the  Department  had 
been  improved,  by  a  reduction  of  expenses,  and  in- 
crease of  the  receipts,  to  the  amount  of  100,540 
dollars  and  39  cents  per  annum,  computed  upon 
the  revenue  for  1824.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
extent  of  transportation  of  the  mail  had  been  great 
ly  increased,  and  further  security  procured  for  it,  by 
its  additional  conveyance  in  stages.  From  new  ar- 
rangements adopted  with  regard  to  newspaper 
postage,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  receipts 
from  that  item  hiid  been  augmented  at  the  rate  of 


about  25,000  dollars  a  year.  Strenuous  exertions 
had  been  made  to  collect  the  balances  due  to  the 
establishment 

Many  actions  had  l)ccii  brought  during  the  year, 
and  judgments  obtained;  and,  in  a  short  tune,  Mr. 
McLean  expected  that  all  demamls  against  delin- 
quent Postmasters,  where  there  was  any  probability 
that  more  than  the  costs  could  be  collected,  would 
be  in  suit.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  costs, 
out  of  the  post  office  funds,  in  cases  ol'  insolvency, 
where  the  account  was  of  some  years  standing,  the 
district  attorneys  had  been  instructed,  when  the 
parties  were  in  that  situation,  not  to  institute  suits. 
The  irn|)rovement  etfected  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Department,  he  conceived,  authorized  the  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  able  to  meet  an  iHcreased  expendi- 
ture for  the  trans|)ortation  of  the  mail  and  the  con-i 
venience  of  the  public.  By  discontinuing  unpro-I 
duetive  routes,  and  applying  the  money  expended  I 
on  them  to  routes  of  more  general  utility,  he  | 
thought  the  community  might  be  benefited  without ' 
adding  to  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment. 
With  the  exception  of  590  dgllars  and  6  cents,  the  i 
sum  appropriated  by  Congress  to  rejiair  so  much  of 
the  mail  route  from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  to' 
New  Orleans,  as  passes  through  the  Indian  country, 
had  been  applied  to  that  object,  and  the  amount 
paid,  after  an  inspection  and  valuation  by  two  pr.ic-  j 
tical  men.  The  balance  was  to  be  expended  in , 
making  further  repairs  in  the  winter  of  1824-5.        | 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1824,  in  obedience  to  [ 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighteenth  Congress,  th'  Postmaster-General  made 
a  report  on   the   most  practicable   post  route  fiunil 
New  Orleans  to  Washinglon  City.     The  route  on 
which  the  mail  has  been  carried   for  several  years , 
past,  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other,  he  esti-  \ 
mated  to  be  1,380  miles  in  extent,  and  requiring  24  | 
daj's  to  travel  it.     In  a  direct  line,  Washington  isi 
distant  from  New  Orleans  960  miles.     Alter  pre- 
senting a  view  of  several  routes,  he  states,  that  if  a| 
substantial  road    were   made   by    way  of  Warren- : 
town,  Abingdon   and  Knoxvllle,  through  Alabama i 
and  Mississippi,  along  which  the  facilities  for  road  ' 
making  are  numerous,  the  mail  could  be  transport- 1 
ed  from  the   national  metropolis  to  the  capital  of 
Louisiana  in  eleven  days;  and  that,  if  the  road  were] 
to  pass  through  the  capitals  of  V  irginia.  North  Ca- 
rolina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  mail  might 
be  conveyed  in  less  than  tw^  Ive  d;  ys.     The  route  on 
which  the  mail  is  now  transported  to  New  Orleans, 
although  more  circui  ous  than  some  others,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  roads,  he  considers  the 
safest  and   best.      It   passes  through   and  supplies 
many  important  towns  and  villages,  and  thickly  set 
tied  parts  of  the  country.    The  cosi.  of  transporta- 
tion, for  three  trips  in  each  week,  is  52  dollars  and 
76  cents  per  mile.     On  a   good  turnpike  road,  it 
could  be  conveyed  in  a  stage  as  often,  and  in  less 
than  half  the  time  at  the   same  expense,  with  the 
utmost  security,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  i 
of  the  receipts  of  the  department.     These  are  se- 
rious advantages,  and  not  to  be  overlooked. 

In  another   report  to   the   Senate,  of  the  4th  of! 
February,  1825,  Mr.  McLean   represented,  in  an-l 
s>ver  to  an  inquiry  in  a  resolution  of  that  body,  that| 
ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  sutiicient  to  render 
the  post  road  passing  through  the  Indian  territory, 
between  Columbus  and  Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, tit  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from 
\Va.«hington  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  in  co- 
vered carriages  or  stages.     A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  182.'j,  making  an  appropriation  for  this 
object;  was  read  a  lirst  and  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
following  day;  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
finally  acted  upon. 

[JVat,  Journal. 


ABLE  ADMINI.STR.VTION   OF  THE  GENE- 
RAL POST  OFFICE. 

Frim  PrtsiJent  ^IHams''  Message  to  Congress,  on  the  6//i  iml- 
A  report  from  the  Postmaster  General  is  also  sub- 
mit led,  exhibiting  the  present  nourishing  condition  of 
that  Department.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  July 
last,  exceeded  the  expentlitures  during  the  same 
period,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  forty-five  thou- 
san<l  dollars.  Other  facts  equally  creditable  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department,  are,  that  in  two 
years  from  the  first  of  July,  182.!,  an  improvement 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  its  pecuniary  affairs,  has  been  realized: 
that  in  the  same  int-rval  the  increase  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  has  exceeded  one  million  five 
liundred  thousand  miles,  annually;  and  that  one. 
thousand  and  forty  new  post  offices  have  been  esta- 
blished. It  hence  appears,  that  under  Judicious 
management,  the  income  from  this  establishment 
may  be  relied  on  as  fully  adequate  to  defray  its  ex- 
penses; and  that  by  the  discontinuance  of  post 
roads  altogether  unproductive,  others  of  more  use- 
ful character  may  be  opened,  till  the  circulation  of 
the  mail  shall  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  our 
population;  and  the  comforts  of  friendly  correspon- 
dence, the  exchanges  of  internal  traffic,  and  the 
lights  of  the  periodical  press,  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Union,  at  a  charge 
scarcely  perceptible  to  any  individual,  and  without 
the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  public  treasury. 


The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  after  speaking 
of  the  doubtful  movenjents  of  the  Russian  army  of 
the  South,  the  visit  of  inspection  of  the  emperor. 
&.C.  gives  the  postscript  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  the  following  words: — 

"Postscript. — I  have  just  learnt  from  too  good  an 
authority,  that  the  Russian  army  under  Wittgenstein^ 
in  Bessarabia,  have  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Turks.  They  have 
long  been  preparing  lor  this  step,  and  waited  only 
the  slightest  pretext  to  proceed  to  extremities.  This 
will  be  the  harbinger  of  hot  work  in  Europe." 

It  appears  by  the  Paris  papers  that  there  was  a 
disturbance  at  Rouen  vvhen  General  Lafayette  pass- 
ed through  that  town.  He  dined  vvith  M.  Cabanon, 
one  of  his  old  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. More  than  2000  persons  assembled  in  front  of 
tlie  house  in  the  evening,  shouting, "Vive  Lafayette!' 

Kugtish  Papers. 


RECZFXSS. 


BI.EEUIWG   AT  THE   LUNGS. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says,  "It  is  stated 
with  unshaken  confidence,  and  as  the  result  of  ac- 
tual and  repealed  experience,  that  half  a  tundiler 
of  gin  sling,  well  covered  with  powdered  nutmeg, 
proves  a  speedy  and  efficacious  stop  in  that  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  complaint,  a  bleeding  of  the 
lungs.  It  was  the  discovery  of  accident,  but  has 
never  been  known  to  fail,  though  often  tried,  even 
when  all  other  known  means  have  been  resorted  to 
in  vain." 

TO  PRESERVE  POLISHED  IRONS   FROM   RUST. 

Polished  in  n-work  may  be  |ireserved  from  rust 
by  a  mi.xture  not  very  expensive,  consisting  of  copal 
varnish  intimately'  mixed  with  as  much  olive  oil  as 
will  give  it  a  degree  of  greasiness,  adding  thereto 
nearly  as  much  spirit  of  turpentine  as  of  varnish. 
The  cast  iron-work  is  best  preserved  by  rubbing  it 
with  black-lead. 

But  where  rust  has  begun  to  make  its  appearance 
on  grates  or  lire  irons,  apply  a  mixture  of  tri|)oli 
with  half  its  quantity  of  sulphur,  intimately  mingled 
OH  a  marble  slab,  and  laid  on  with  a  piece  of  soft 
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leather:  or  emery  and  oil  aiay  be  Rpplicrl  with  ex- 
cellent effect;  not  laid  on  in  the  usu:;i  slovenly  ".v;iy, 
but  with  a  spongy  piece  of  the  fig-tree  i'ully  saturat- 
ed with  the  mixture.  This  will  not  only  clean  but 
polish,  and  render  the  use  of  whiting  unnecessary. 


TO  TRESERVE  BRASS  ORN.iMENTS. 

Brass  ornaments,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered,  may 
be  cleaned  in  the  same  way,  and  a  fine  colour  may 
be  given  to  them  by  two  simple  processes.  The 
first  is  to  beat  sal  ammoniac  into  a  fine  powder,  then 
to  moisten  it  with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  or- 
naments, whifh  must  be  heated  over  charcoal,  and 
rubbed  dry  with  bran  and  whiting.  The  second  is 
to  wash  the  brass  work  with  roche  alimi  boiled  in 
strong  ley,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint; 
when  dry  it  must  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli.  Either 
of  these  processes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy 
of  gold. 


VOLUME    SEVENTH. 

Lime,  on  the  use  of  as  a  manure,  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  Uilns  for  burning  it,  with  an  engraving 
of  a  kiln,  by  Jolin  Patterson.  Esq.  9  Perpetual  kiln 
for  burning,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  ib. 

Lime  Kilns,  improved  construction  of  by  Peter 
Lossing,  With  an  engraving,  241. 


Members  of  Congress — May  be  supplied  with 
the  American  Farmer  during  the  Session  of  Con- 
eress. — JYat.  Int. — Journal. — Oaz. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  December  9,  1825. 


iCiP'The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  Valley,  embracing  the  Re- 
port of  the  manascement  of  Mr.  Turner's  premium 
farm,  has  been  postponed  until  the  next  number. 


Lime. — Its  preparation  and  uses,  as  a  material  for 
hiildin^,  and  as  a  manure. — Having  been  invited  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  to  call  the  attention  uf  our 
correspondents  to  the  subject  odime,  as  regards  its 
use  and  effect  as  a  manure,  we  have  concluded  to 
copy  from  the  indexes  of  the  last  three  volumes, 
and  the  present  one,  as  far  as  it  has  been  published, 
the  references  to  the  essays  ^f  a  practical  nature 
which  have  already  appeared  in  thcui.  In  addition 
to  which,  we  have  sent  to  the  Editors  of  that  jour- 
nal, for  the  information  of  those  ivljo  are  not  sub- 
scribers to  the  Farmer,  some  engravings  which 
have  been  used  by  us  to  illustrate  the  structure  of 
lime-kilns,  of  the  most  approved  form  in  use  in  this 
state,  where  great  quantities  are  aimually  burned, 
to  supply  this  city  with  the  best  building  lime,  and 
for  use  as  a  manure,  to  a  very  great  and  increas- 
ing extent,  and  with  increasing  assurance  of  its 
value  and  efficacy. 

VOLUME    fourth. 

Lime,  quick,  should  not  be  exposed  to  atmosphe- 
ric air;  in  the  public  works  at  Woolwich  used  im- 
mediately from  the  kiln,  p.  I;  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  white,  how  to  t'-st;  suitable  proportions 
for  a  good  cement  with  sand;  experiment  '2;  the 
brown  containing  manganese,  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  hydraulic  mortar  .^;  will  kill  the  insect  that  pro- 
duces sedge  or  stunt  in  wheat  71;  equal  to  manure 
on  fallow  land  after  the  ploughing  in  of  turnips  Sb; 
mixed  with  horse  food  is  a  remedy  for  the  botts  9ii; 
is  destructive  to  the  turnip  lly  141;  the  oxi  muriate 
of,  the  principal  agent  used  in  bleaching  214. 

Lime  Stone,  to  test;  will  effervesce  with  strong 
acid;  containing  sand,  clay  or  iron,  when  [iroperly 
burnt,  is  the  best  kind  of  lime  lor  water  cement  1. 

VOLUME  fifth. 

Lime,  definition  of  and  remarks  on  its  application 
69;  opinion  of  Sir  H  Davy  on  its  operation  quoted 
97;  do.  of  Agricola  quoted  and  preferred  by  T.  Pick- 
ering 97;  remarks  on  the  use  and  application  of,  by 
T.  Pickering  97.  Remarks  on  Lime  or  calcareous 
earth,  in  connexion  with  soils  380. 
volume  sixth. 

Lime,  remarks  on  burning  119;  on  burning  with 
Susquehanna  coal  SOS;  on  its  effects  in  preventing 
fly  i07. 


|t3^  Since  our  last  notice,  a  great  number  of 
flattering  offerings  have  been  made  to  the  editor, 
demonstrating  the  general  and  enlightened  desire 
which  exists  to  disseminate  the  knowledge,  the 
means,  and  the  fruits  of  agricultural  improvements 
and  domestic  comforts.  In  this,  as  in  other  paths 
of  usefulness,  and  of  honourable  ambition,  the  offi- 
cers of  our  navy  are  ever  conspicuous. 

From  Commodore  Hull,  in  the  Pacific,  we  have 
received  a  box  of  the  indigenous  potato,  from  which 
new  varieties  may  be  obtained— also  a  variety  of 
large  and  beautiful  beans  and  Indian  corn,  not  hi- 
therto seen  by  us;  and  a  species  of  vegetable,  nutri- 
tious in  taste  and  appearance,  but  unknown  to  all 
who  have  seen  it. 

From  Midshipman  Wilson,  returning  from  a  visit 
of  protection  to  our  hardy  fishermen  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  a  fine  water  dog  of  the  celebru 
ted  race  of  that  region — with  two  barrels  of  supe- 
rior potatoes. 

From  Alexander  Reed,  esq.  of  Washington,  West 
Pennsylvania,  a  barrel  of  pippins,  which  we  ven 
ture  to  pronounce  superior  in  size  and  fairness  to 
any  ever  seen  in  this  city,  corresponding  in  fact,  with 
the  extraordinary  scale  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  West. 

From  Gen  Forman,  beautiful  varieties  of  maize, 
for  General  Lafayette. 

From  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts, 
and  from  Gen  Cadwallader  Irvine,  of  PennsjUani;\, 
and  M.  Dupont.  of  Delaware,  specimens  of  Saxon 
wool,  of  surpassins  fineness,  from  imported  sheep, 

From  Colonel  Powel,  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
received  and  passed  to  others  from  him,  gratuitous 
offerings  of  sheep  of  great  value,  bred  with  different 
degrees  of  various  blood,  adapted,  according  to  h'S 
acknowledged  judgment,  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

For  want  of  time,  other  evidences  of  liberality 
which  do  honour  to  the  individuals  and  conler  last- 
ing benefit  on  society,  are,  for  the  present,  omitted. 

|i:3^  Wanted,  a  person  well  qualified  to  manage 
a  sheep  farm,  on  shares.  A  Swiss,  or  married  man 
from  the  north  of  .Scolland  would  be  preferred  In 
quire  at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  inspections    in  the  state 
warehouses,  during  the  last  week — 88  hhds. 


CONTKNTS  OF  THIS  NU.VIBF.R. 
Pedigrees  of  Mr.  Powel's  Improved  Durham  Short 
Horn  Cattle — Quurterly  Meetiiij;  of  the  Pennsylvania 
.■Vgriculmral  Society — Culture  of  Cotton  in  Virginia  as 
a  staple  crop — Corn  and  Cob  Meal — Cut'.v')rm.  valuable 
preventive  against  their  destructive  ravages — Lime  as  a 
manure,  userl  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — I'ol-atoes 
— Broom  Corn,  large  quantities  gp'jivn  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut — Fall  pliUi;liing — Fall  sjwing 
iJarden  Vegeoblos — Weight  of  Cattle  in  Pittsburg — On 
the  Cidtivatinn  of  the  Vir.;-  by  an  .'imerican  .Navy  offi- 
cer, with  engr.ivings — A\paragus  beds,  Peach  tree  In- 
sects, Preser-alion  of  Plu  iis — The  Nu'-^ery,  extract 
from  a  Treati--e  on  tbe  Treatment  of  Children,  by  Dr. 
VVm.  P.  Dc  \  .jc-i,  concluned — (history  of  Congress,  Post 
Office — .'\Kle  administration  of  the  Gen  -rtd  Post  Dffice, 
from  President  Adams'  Message — Kecipes — Editorial. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime 
B.\CON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .   .   . 
COTTON  V.\KN,No.  10. 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FE.\THERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FL./\XSEED,  Hough, .  . 
FLOUIl,  Superfine,  city. 

Extra do. 

Fine, 

Stisquehanna,  auperfi. 

FLAX,    

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lander 

do.       Red, 

Buckwheat, 

Rye, 

Barley 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Peas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans    White,   .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  .Soal,   best, 
MOL.iSSES,  sup;ar-h',u«e 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried. 

N\1LS,  6a-.'0d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Linaeed,   

PORK     Baltimore  Mess, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

RICI    fcLsh,    .' 

SOAP   Baltimore  White, 

d)  Brown, 

WHISKEY,  1  St  proof, 
PEACH  BRANnV,4thpr 
APP'  F.  RKANDY,  1st  pr 
SU(.,-,RS,  Havana  WlMte, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Lo    siana, 

L-  ^.,   

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginc;cr.  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper 

SALT.  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Ground   -4lum,  .  . 
SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 
WINES,  Madeira.  L.  P. 
do.         Sicily,  .   . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  qualitv,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merinq^  full  bl'd 
do.        cross^,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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AaKicTjiiTuuz:. 


MR.  TURNER  S  PRF^MIUM  FARM. 


[tin-  rules  of  (he  society  re()iiire,)  of  his  whole  sysjaiiil  lops 

ti-m  of  f;iiiiiinef.     They  would  no(  be  fioing  justice |aniplf.  fi 
,  (o  Ml'.  Turnrr's  very  able  and  satisfactory  memoir, 

did  tlipy  attempt  to  change  its  phnseology,  or  fiil 
I  to  embody  it  in  their  report;  they  therefore  present 

it  to  llie  society  veibatim.  nhh  the  fullest  iiupres 

sion 


alt;ich'-d,  ..r  ;„e  pijrjiv.,se  ol  [iivMiim,.,- i,n 
pie  fund  ol   :iiai:ure,  to   be  hauled  out  on  the 
same  field  e.;rly   in  the  spring. 

"I  deen»  it  the  most  econoinical  method  to  plough 
under  the  Qnnure  in  a  rauj;h'st:.te,  aiid  let  the  pra- 
ce.'«s  of  decoinpjMtioi)  go  forw..!d  under  the  tegu- 


Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Aiirivullural  Societ'l  'if 
the  yaltetj,  for   1825. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
V^alley,  who  were  appointed   a  committee  to  view 
the  farms  ottered,  and  award  the  premium  "to  him,ni 
who  they  supposed   to  be  the  best  manager  of  a;  A  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  ilividcd  and  laid  oti"  of  nutriment  to  the  succccdiii;;-  cropsot"  wheat  and 

farm,  and  mo-^t  deserving  of  reward — taking  into'into  six  fields  of  90  acres  each,  which  yield  a  regu    "' 

consideration  the  force  employed,  the  crops  made,  lar  rotation  of  crops  in  the  following  succession,  to 

his   rotation,  his   method  of  improving  the  land/'iwit:  wheat,  corn,  fallow,  wheat,  clover,  fallow;  or,!tivation  as  do   my 

Sic.  &c.,  respectfully  report: 

That        "  '       ~  ■ 

of  the  cou 


clover. 

"My  corn  field  receives  the  same  prtli.-Binary  cul- 
■'■ '"     "    wheat  fields;  it  is  then  laid  oft' 


the  arii'-le  usuallv  corn- 
country,  vvoulil  justify  the 


respectfully  report:  jcorn,  fallow,  wheat,  clover,  fallow,  wheat.     It  will  and  planted  fjur  ieet  each  way;  (by  dose  planlin' 

in  the  month  of  June  last,  Mr.  Robert  Prge,:  thus  appear  that  two  of  these  fields  are  in  wheat,  say  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  each  way  m 
;ounty  of  Frederick,  announced  himself  as  and  one  in  corn  annually;  consequently  a  moiety  stroitjr  land,  I  mm  coiifi  lent  would  be  increased' as 
a  Competitor,  and  desired  ihem  "to  view  his  farm  of  the  tillable  land  yields  a  grain  crop  each  year,  the  number  of  plants  ivould  be  astonishingly  mu'lti- 
and  decide  upon  his  claims."  For  this  purpose  though  no  part  is  in  corn  oftener  than  once  in  tj  years,  plied;  but  the  use  of  tlu:  plough  would  be  iiiore  dif- 
they  assembled  at  his  house,  with  a  determination  nor  in  wheat  oftener  than  once  in  3  3'ears,  and  all  licult,  and  no  price  nhiol 
to  inspect   minutely  all   th;-.t   came  properly  undi-,|  the  fields  are   in   clover,  in  succession,  two  years  jmands  in  this  re'iuii  of  i  _  _ 

the  object  of  their  visit,  that  they  thereby  might  bejHnd  si.\  months,  it  being  my  habit  to  sow  clover  in  expense  of  its  cultivation  witn  the  hoc."  When 
tnabled  to  expose  mismanagement,  where  it  ex- j  the  month  of  February,  (on  a  snow,)  and  never  to  about  six  inches  high,  it  is  harrowed  with  heavy 
isted,  and  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  proof  of ,  break  up  fallow  until  August,  when  the  field  which  harrows,  the  middle  teeth  bein"-  removed-  tlie  har 
good  husban(h-y  and  domestic  economy,  where  had  produced  corn  the  previous  year,  and  another  rows  are  Ibiljwcd  by  hands  provided  with  small 
they  were  visible.  To  perform  their  arduous  du-[(a  clover  field,)  are  ploughed  to  the  average  depth. light  rakes,  with  ibur  iion  teeth,  to  uncover  the 
lies,  and  to  award  justly  the  premium  entrusted  to  of  7  or  8  inches,  with  four  barshare  ploughs,  three  corn  and  thin  it,  leaving  two  stalks  in  each  inter- 
their  care,  the  committee  was  sensible  required,  horses  or  mules  in  each— the  quantity  daily  plough-  section,  after  whic.'i  it  is  plouj^hed  over  three  times 
they  should  divest  themselves  of  all -fear,  favour,  jed  from  six  to  seven  acres,  according  to  the  state  vvith  the  rfouii'e  s/iwe/,  and  laid' by  at  the  commence- 
or  affection."  And  they  now  confidently  assert.;  and  condition  of  the  ground.  After  the  ploughing  ment  of  h.irvest.  This  is  an  admirable  instrument 
that  this  they  accomplished,  and  that  their  report; has  been  completed,  these  fields  are  harrowed  in  for  cultivating  corn;  it  operates  superficiallr,  so  as 
is  based  upon  their  impartial  and  unbiassed  judg-jthc  direction  of  the  furrow,  with  heavy  square  har-  not  to  disturb  the  manure  turned  under  hv  the  bar- 
inent.  It  affords  the  committee  peculiar  pleasure  rows,  drawn  by  three  horses  or  mules,  then  laid  off ! share  plough,  and  will  perforin  two-fiftiis  witliin  a 
x_  .1...    ,L  ..  :_   t|]gi,.  opinion   the  competitors  for  crosswise,  in  lands  of  18  feet,  and  sowed  the  first  given  time  more  tha 


to  state,  that  in 

the  very  desirable  premium  offered  by  the  society 

are  governed  by  the  must  honour  ible  and  commen-|per  acre,  and  carefully  harrowed  in,  which  is  per- j  mule  is  full;  adequita  to  the  tusk. 


Uic  single  shovel,  with,  I  be- 
of  October  at  the  rate  of  from  seven  to  eight  pecks  lieve,  no  augmentation  of  labour at  all  events   one 


"1  do  not  estimate  my  average  crops  of  corn  at 


dable  feelings — a  spirit  of  emulation  so  much  want- 1  formed  in  seven   or  cigiit  days  with  four  harroivs,  _  ,^  ^. 

ing  with  farmers — a  praiseworthy  desire  to  excel  in,'  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  demands  the  |above  30  to  3o  bushels  per  acrerthou'>-h  in"  the  year 
die  noblest  occupation.  This  their  whole  course,!  most  particular  attention  of  the  farmer,  to  commit  J  18-i3  1  made  50  bushels  per  acre  on  90  acres.  "I'he 
thus  far,  has  manifested  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  seed  to  the  earth  at  the  proper  lime.  Placed,  as '  season  was  propitious,  and  this  corn  was  planted  4 
-'  '""  '■  were,  betvveen   tjcjlla  and  Gharyhdis,  he  has  to  ifeet  by  S,  t«o  s.alks  in  the  '   " 

skilful   and   a   narrow  course   to  avoid  the 


the  committee. 

In  viewing  Mr.  Page's  farm,  your  romm>tt.:;c' 
Mrst  led  to  his  corn-field,  containing  five  and  twenty 
acres,  ^vhich  they  found  in  a  beautiful  state — exhi- 
biting proofs  of  industry  and  attention  whicii  met 
their  decided  approbation.  They  next  came  to 
his  crop  of  wheat,  (then  nearly  fit  for  the  sickle,) 
whicli  they  (bund  such  as  would  be  called  a  safe 
and  profitable  one,  that  would  in  all  pro'iability 
yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  it  is 
but  projicr  to  notice  that  the  committee  wer  ■  parli- 
eulaily  struck  with  the  clean  state  of  this  crop,  the 
result  of  fine  seed  and  a  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground.  The  committee  passed  from  the  cultiva- 
ted to  that  part  of  Mr.  Page's  farm  which  is  this 
year  in  grass.  Around  this  part  of  his  trtct  they 
found  the  fencing  in  bad  order,  and  in  tlie  fields 
some  symptoms  of  bad  management,  which  the 
rest  of  his  farm  was  unusually  exempt  from.  They 
allude  to  the  sprouts  of  various  des  -riptions,  and 
the  loose  stone,  that  occupied  space  they  would  ra- 
ther have  seen  afipropriated  exclusively  to  grass. 

Mr.  Page's  buildings,  of  every  description,  are 
Beat  and  comfortable;  his  arrangements  for  the  ac- 
oommndaticm  of  his  negroes,  his  stock,  &.c.  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  comnjeiidation.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  been  pleased  could  they  have 
presented  to  the  society  a  statemert  of  the  force 
employed,  the  crops  raised,  the  stock  supported, 
&,c.  on  Air.  Page's  farm  The  circuiusfance  of  his 
uniting  the  labour  and  product  of  several  farms, 
will  prevent  him  from  gratilying  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  committee  on  that  point. 

In  the  month  of  August  your  committee  were 
called  upon  to  vieu-  the  farm  of  Henry  S.  Turner, 
ol'  Jefferson  county,  who  then  announced  himself  a 
c-mpetitor  for  the  premium  above  mentionjd.  Of 
his  management,  the  committee  will  be 


lili. 


J  eer  a  siiiinu   ani   a   narrow  course 
iJiahgers  that  await  him;  a  lew  days  loo  early,  and 
his  hopes  are  wrecked  ui)on  the  ravages  of  the  Hes 
sian  fly;  a  few  days  too  late,  and  they  are  destroy 


"My  force  i-,.  •,:i;.s  of  ci^ht  ordinary  men.  two  fine 
active  bo^s/iiUf.  wlOnaan  in  the  de-line  of  hie,  and 
a  blacksmith  and  a  carpenter  occasunally;  l.velve 
horses  and  mules,  with   the   mcidentul   inciease  of 


ed  by  the  desolating  influence  of  the  winter  frost,  brood  mares,  and  four  yoke  of  luvverful,  well  train 
Experience  and  much  observation  has  assured  mejed  oxen.  And  here  let  me  take  occasion  to  testifr 
that  the  beginning  of  October  is  the  proper  time; 'in  favour  of  this  most  frugal,  useful  and  estiin.ible 
hut  to  defer  seeding  thus  late  with  safety,  our  land  ;  beast,  the   ox,   and    to    express 


must  possess  great  strength  and  vigour.  I  omit, 
therefore,  no  means  of  f  rtilizing  it  to  the  greatest 
posiible  degree,  as  I  am  well   assured   that  there  is 


the   earnest   and 

anxious  hope  ttiat  li«  may  speedily  he  brought  into 

more  general  use  among   us,  and  elevated"  in  the 

estimation  of  farm.TS   to   the  rank   which  his  merit 
1    *i.^'.  :..* *  ;.■      ■  _  .1.  .-.I      I  •  ...    . 


no  labour  performed  by  the  farmer  so  amply  remu-iand  their  interest  so  justly   entitle  him  to      With 
nerated   as   that   employed   in   the   application    of  the  exception- of  ploughing,  hariou  in"-  and  thresh- 


manure 

"My  calculation  is  always  on  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  This  expectation  is  rarely  dis- 
appointed— it  more  frequently  happens  that  there  is 
an  excess;  better  cultivation  would  insuie  increased 
product.  I  am  convinced  our  lands  are  capable  of 
yielding  30  bushels  on  an  average.  In  the  year 
1819,  I  gathered  from  55  acres  1743  bushels;  from 
90  acres  -i40U  bushels;  and  from  40  acres  liSO  bush 
els — the  first  and  second   be 


ing,  the  entire  labour  of  luy  farm  is  perforuicd  by 
oxen;  the  magnitude  of  their  service,  and  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  they  are  iiiost  usefal,  is  incal- 
culable, and  inci-edit)le  to  those  who  unlbrtunately 
have  no  experience  of  them.  They  are  generally 
fett,  never  poor,  and  are  never  grain-led,  exifl-pt 
during  the  most  inclement  Heather  in  "inter,  when 
laborious  service  is  exacted  of  them,  and  even  then 
they  reijuire  nothing  better  than  a  scanty  allowance 


second   being  of  the   blue  stem  | of  the  Jif.d  of  tTie  granaries.     One  import  .nt  result 
wheat,  (the  most  prolific  kind  that  1  am  acquainted  J  of  this  is.  uimong  many  other  advantages,)  tliat  my 


wim.)  auu  tlie  la»t  l^awl.r,  (or  Snyder.)  which,  j  work  horses  are' at  rest  nearly  half  "the  ycr,  by 
•hough  less  liable  to  the  atlacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  1  means  of  which  the  expr  use  of  feediu  -  them'  is 
than  most  other  species,  is  by  no  means  exempt, [considerably  curtailed,  and  their  lives  prolonged, 
and  is  less  productive  thau  the  blue  stem  by  -2U  orUut  it  is  in  the  particular  of  Imulin-  out  manure  in 


■25  per  cent. 


the  sjiring  season,  (when  the  horse  and  mule  teams 


About  1500  bushels  of  wheat  is  secured  within  are  employed  in  breaking  up  the  corn  field  .land 
two  barracks,  near  my  barn  and  stables,  (each  (iO  hauling  stone  for  leiicing  at  all  seasons,  that  the  in- 
by  20  Ieet,,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  provender  I stiui.ientahty  of  the  ox  is  most  conspicuously  va- 
and  htterto  the  stock  stationed  here  during  winter;  jiuabie;  and  much  of  tne  .same  service  may  Ije  done 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  is  stacked  near  the  centre  likewise  in  the  fall.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
of  the  field  intended  for  corn  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  extended  use  of  oxen  on  my  fami.  I  was  con- 


here  are  erected  shelters  and  pens,  where  the  farm  straiaed   to    rely  almost  exclusively   on   plaster  of 
able  to  give  I  stock  are  led  and  profusely  htieied,  during  winter,  Paris   for  improving   tfje   soil,      i  "used    it    to    the 
a  much  fuller  report   from  the  circmstanc.  0M1.S  m  temporary  ricks,  and   with  alternate   f.yers   of  amount  of  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  a  year,  and  h.m.^ 
having  presented  to  them  a  statement  (ceriihed  as  I  wheat-straw  and  corn-stalks,  with  the  blades,  shucks  I  it  during  the  war  ovea  at  the,  cost  of  40  dollars  per 
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ton-  its  effLCts  were   sometimes  truly  miraculous,  prehcnsive  detail  be  thought  interesting,  I  beg  leave 

'  "       ■■'-L-: to  refer  to  vol.  i,  page  400,  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Some  allowance,  however,  \vill  be  here  claimed  for 
typographical  errors,  and  other  seeming  inconsisten- 


hut  at  other  times  not  visible  at  all.     All  this  is  now 
superseded,  and  for  the  last  live  years  I  have  en 


tircly  omited  the  use  of  plaster,  as  by  means  of  niy 
ox  tiams  I  am  enabled  to  get  out,  in  good  tmie,  in 
the  spring,  the  manure  which  has  accumulated 
during  the  winter.  Let  me,  however,  not  be  un- 
derstood as  recommending  the  disuse  of  plaster— 
this  is  (;ir  from  my  intention:  I  have  had  ample 
proof  of  its  unquestionable  efficacy,  and  as  auxilia- 
ry to  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  appreciate  it  most 
highly.  Last  spring,  with  eight  oxen  and  three 
men,  I  manured,  highly,  120  acres,  passing  over 
the  richer  spots,  and  applying  the  manure  only 
where  it  was  wanted— the  number  of  acres  actual- 
ly covei-ed  with  manure  I  estimate  at  not  less  than 

80;  an   inconsiderable   part   consisted   of  unrotted  -  . 

straw.  But  upon  the  ox  (valuable  and  important  as ;  and  fully  realized,  and  that  Ihcy  were  not  able  to 
his  services  certainly  are  to  the  concerns  of  agri  I  discover  a  soZidwi/ ex/)Osuj-e  of  mismanagement;  on 
culture.)  panesyrick  must  not  be  exhausted:  of  all  j  the  other  hand,  on  every  part  of  his  estate,  the  most 
animals"  subsen-ient  to  agricultural  labour,  the  mule  jforcible  and  convincing  exhibitions  were  given  of  a 
stand's  preeminent.  1  have  no  terms  ad(-quate  to  j  well  selected  rotation,  and  of  the  most  indefatigable 
bespeak  his  merit— none  that  could  be  employed. 


cies,'all  of  which  are  susceptible  of  satisfactory  ex 
planation." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  from  the  fact  of 
the  committee  having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Turner's 
extraordinary  management,  they  were  prepared  to 
see  much,  and  that  if  their  expectations  were  in  the 
smallest  dei;rec  disappointed,  they  should  not  fail  to 
express  it  to  the  society.  Appearing  at  Wheatland 
with  these  feelings,  they  were  not  prepared  to  no- 
tice or  give  credit  for  little  proofs  of  good  manage- 
ment only,  but  sought  for  and  required  more  promi- 
nent ones.  They  now  feel  it  a  duty  to  state,  that 
their  highest  anticipations  were  most  satisfactorily 


could  exaggerate  it;  he  is  a  long  liver,  a  small  con- 
sumer, a  powerful,  (aithful,  and  enduiing  labourer. 
I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  more  than  thirty 
years  experience  of  the  relative  qualities  and  capa- 
cities of  the  mule  and  the  horse,  when  I  pronounce 
the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter  m  every 
respect,  and  for  evciy  purpose,  connected  with  the 
ojierations  of  husbandry.  It  is  a  great  misfortune, 
and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  prejudices,  absurd 
as  they  are  unfounded,  and  greatly  detrimental  to 
the  farming  interest,  should  still  be  fostered  against 
this  much  abu»ed  and  despised,  though  most  valua- 
lile  animal,  by  thousands  ignorant  of  his  history  and 
usefulness,  in  despite  of  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  tried  and  know  him  well 

"The  number  of  mules  I  have  at  present  on  my 
farm  is  li,  of  different  ages;  this  number  I  mean  to 
increase  to  16,  when  the  horse  will  be  banished,  ex- 
cept for  the  saddle  and  riding  carriages,  and  even 
in  this  excejjtion  a  concession  i^  marf-;.  L,y  judgment 
in  favour  of  fashion.  Some  of  those  I  now  have, 
have  been  IG  or  17  years  upon  the  farm,  and  I  now 
value  them  at  ji-200  each.  With  such  impressions, 
I  trust  it  « ill  not  be  deemed  impertinent  that  I  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  recumnicnd  most  earnest- 
ly'to  the  society,  to  extend  their  sanction  and  pa- 
tronage to  the  more  general  introduction  of  the  mule, 
ty  suitable  premiums,  or  such  other  provisions  as 
their  wisdom  may  approve;  being  convinced  that 
there  is  no  object  more  in  accordance  with  the  inte- 
rest of  a-ricuiture  and  the  furtherance  of  their  pa- 
triotic design. 

"1  should  have  mentioned  in  the  forcgomg  part 
of  this  brief  and  hasty  memoir,  that  it  is  my  custom 
to  cut  and  stack  in  the  tields  as  much  of  my  corn 
as  I  am  able  to  haul  into  the  farm- pons  durhig  w In- 
tel* bv  this  means  ihe  mass  of  manure  is  greatly  m- 
creasf'd,  and  its  quality  improved,  the  stalk  acting 
as  an  uLsorbcnt  to  arrest  the  fertilizing  fluids  which 
would  otherwise  in  a  great  njeasure  escape.  The 
whole  of  my  corn  is  shucked  in  the  field  on  the  stalk: 
besides  other  obvious  advantages,  by  this  method, 
lliere  is  an  important  saving  in  time — my  coin  is 
generally  housed  by  the  middle  of  November. 

"Exclusive  of  the  six  fields  above  spoken  of,  I 
have  another  containing  70  acres,  (a  late  purchase.) 
This  has  rested  some  years  in  clover,  to  resuscitate 
from  the  exhausted  state  in  which  I  received  it.  It 
will  now  be  equally  divided,  and  each  half  alternate- 
ly cultivated,  two  years  in  succession,  in  wheat  and 
clover. 

"I  never  employ  hired  labour  for  any  purpose 
in  aid  of  my  farming  operations,  and  with  six  cra- 
dles generally  complete  my  harvest  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days. 

"The  forcKoing  outline  is  deemed  sufficient  lor 
the  present  purpose;  should  a  more  minute  and  coin 


and  devoted  attention  to  business. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  believing  that 
additional  information  to  that  given  in  his"Memoir,' 
could  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner,  proposed  that 
he  should  be  required  to  answer  questions  which 
they  were  prepared  to  propound  to  him,  »hich  he 
readily  consented  to  do.  They  are  presented,  with 
their  answers,  to  the  society,  in  the  simple  garb  and 
laconic  form  they  first  appeared;  in  that  shape  they 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  farmers.  They  follovv  in 
order: 

Quest.  1st.  ^V'hat  quantity  of  stone-fencing  have 
you  on  your  farm;  and  was  it  all  built  by  your  own 
handsi' 

Jlns.  I  have  a  few  roods  less  than  700.  'VMien  I 
commenced,  I  employed  a  man  to  work  with  my 
blacks,  who  aided  in  building  a  few  roods. 

Quest,  id.  Do  you  ever  vary  your  quantity  of 
seed  wheat,  per  acre,  with  the  ditlerent  qualities  of 
the  soil? 


able  to  find  a  punnet  that  would  not  be  considered 
good.  They  were  particularly  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of^«ega(es,  (twenty  one,)  admitting  ingress  and 
egress,  (generally  in  a  direct  njanncr,)  v\ith  every 
field.  Mr.  Turner's  barn  is  a  valuable  one — his  barn- 
yard judiciously  laid  ofl— his  stables  are  roomy  and 
comfortable — his  arrangements  for  the  preservation 
of  his  grain  after  it  is  threshed  and  cleaned — his 
horse  feed  when  ground,  implements  of  husbandry, 
&,c.  are  such  as  aflbrd  strong  evidences  of  good 
management,  and  oflfer  to  every  farmer  valuable 
hints. 

On  the  24th  of  this  month,  Mr.  Bushrod  Taylor, 
of  Frederick,  who  had  previously  announced  him- 
self as  a  competitor,  accompanied  the  committee 
over  his  farm,  and  afforded  them  every  facility  in  his 
power  to  investigate,  minutely,  his  claim. 

Your  committee  had  got  but  an  imperfect  view  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  farm,  before  they  discovered  sufficient 
assurances  that  they  were  where  a  system  of  ma- 
natcmicnt  existed.  In  approaching  Mr.  Taylor's 
house  you  pass  through  the  centre  of  his  farm,  and 
leave  three  square  tields  on  the  right,  the  same  num- 
ber on  the  left,  presenting  that  gentle  undulation  so 
desirable  in  a  Virginia  farm,  where  the  lands  are 
liable  to  baking.  Around  these  fields  there  is  the 
most  uniforndy  good  fencing  that  your  comnjittee 
have  ever  seen  in  Frederick,  and  at  the  corner  of 
each  an  admirable  and  lasting  gate.  His  fences  are 
made  of  substantial  locust  posts,  well  pinned  toge- 
ther at  top,  and  placed  alternately  fifteen  inches  from 
a  strait  line,  so  as  to  form,  when  it  is  completed,  a 
worm  of  double  that  distance,  (2i  feet.)  The  rails 
are  laid  upon  a  stone  foundation,  and  in  every  respect 
the  fencing  is  such  as  particularly  pleased  the  com- 
mittee. \\lien  your  committee  state  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's farm  is  laid  off  in  the  northern  style,  they  hope 
they  will  be  considered  as  saying  much  in  its  favour. 
His  plan  of  dividing  a  farm  of  165  acres  of  cleared 
land  into  three  lots  of  10  acres,  and  six  fields  of  22i 
acres  each,  they  highly  approve  of;  because  they 
vt><>l.'3ve  with  our  soil,  and  in  our  country,  a  few  ^fields 


Ans.  My  practice  is  not  to  vary  the  quantity  '^i  mily  <m  a  farm  are  totally  inconsistent  with  an  im 

seed,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  my  soil  nol|  proving  rotation 


being  considerable;  but  were  1  to  vary,  1  should  put 
a  less  quantity  on  thin  land-  ] 

Qxiesl.  3rd.  Have  you  of  late  years  increased  your 
quantity  ol  seed? 

Ails.  I  have,  since  my  lands  have  improved;  hav- 
ing put  formerly  one  bushel,  whereas  1  now  sow 
from  seven  to  eight  pecks.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
thick  sowing  is  preferable  to  thin. 

Quest.  4lli.  W  hat  is  your  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  seeding  wheat  as  to  the  depth  of  deposite? 

Jlns.  I  consider  the  depth  of  deposite  above  four 
inches  dangerous;  if  the  ground  is  well  prepared, 
the  bare  covering  of  the  earth  is  sufficient. 

Quest,  blh.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
ground  should  be  much  pulverized  for  the  reception 
of  seed  wheat? 

Jlns.  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  its  baking  were 
the  earth  made  too  tine;  clods  of  small  size  would 
be  prelerable. 

Quest,  nth.  When  you  first  took  possession  of  your 
farm,  w  hat  was  the  average  crop  of  wheat  and  corn 
per  acre? 

Jlns.  In  1804,  when  I  first  took  possession,  my 
average  crop  of  wheat  was  about  twelve  bushels  per 
acre;  and  of  corn,  five  barrels  in  a  good  season 
Would  have  been  considered  a  great  average. 

Quest.  1th.  Was  the  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  your  farm  jiroduced  by  the  expenditure  of 
any  other  resources  than  those  derived  from  the  pro 
duction  of  the  farm? 

Ans.  By  none  other. 

It  will  appear,  upon  reference  to  question  the  first, 
alone,  that  on  Mr.  I'urncr  s  larui  there  is  nearly  700 
roods  of  stone-fence.  The  remainder  of  his  fencing 
is  made  in  the  neatest  manner  of  locust  stakes  and 
rails.     Qb  thii  whole  farm  voar  commntte  were  not 


Considerins  Mr.  Turner  justly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium— because  "his  crops,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
tsace  of  force  employed,"  are  at  least  us  c^ood,  "his 
method  of  improving  the  land"  and  "his  rotation" 
better,  and  other  manifestations  given  of  his  being 
a  "better  manager  of  a  farm."  and  '-mwe  deserving 
ofreicard" — your  committee  do  with  much  pleasure 
award  it  to  him.  They  deem  it  not  impertinent  to 
ask  of  Mr  Turner  that  hereafter  he  should  not  con- 
ceal his  "lights  under  a  bushel,"  but  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  do  good  by  precept  as  well  as  exam- 
ple. T«  Mr.  Taylor  they  would  say,  "go  im,  do  well, 
and  thrive;"  and  to  the  society,  that  they  regret 
they  had  not  placed  under  their  control  another 
premium.  The  most  pleasant  part  of  their  duty  is 
to  reward  merit  where  they  discover  it. 

The  trustees  have,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
performed  Uie  duties  of  their  laborious  and  unthank- 
ful office,  without  the  hope  or  the  wish  of  any  other 
reward  than  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  Un- 
der these  assurances  they  doubt  not  their  decision 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  high-minded  and  ge- 
nerous competitors. 

By  order  of  the  members, 

WM.  M.  BARTON, 

President  of  the  Boaard: 
A.  S.  TiDBALL,  Sec^i-y. 


COB  MEAL. 

Delaware  county,  Peiin.  Dec.  2,  1825, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 

Sir,— In  the  last  American  Farmer,  I  find  a  com- 
munication on  the  advantages  of  coi  meat;  likewise 
an  inquiry  how  long  it  has  been  in  use  in  other. 
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places,  &c.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  1  live  is 
one  of  the  oldest  grazing  districts  in  our  country. 
It  is  inhabited  hy  practical  and  intelligent  farmers, 
who  pursue  it  solely  for  profit,  and  are  men  of  close 
observation.  The  machine  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mease, 
(Evans'  patent,)  for  breaking  up  the  cob,  I  think 
has  been  in  use  with  us  for  many  years,  say  fifteen 
at  least.  When  it  was  first  put  in  operation  it  was 
thouK;ht  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  its  saving  labour — the  corn  being  taken  di- 
rect from  the  crib  to  the  mill,  saving  the  labour  of 
threshing.  But  time  has  effected  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  opinions  of  the  farmers  as  regards  the  advan- 
tages ol'  cob  meal.  In  conversing  with  a  miller  some 
time  back,  who.  I  believe,  was  the  first  that  erected 
such  a  machine,  he  informed  me  that  out  of  all  his 
customers,  (perhaps  from  20  to  30,)  who  formerly 
had  their  feed  ground  in  that  way,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  continued  it.  Besides,  when  the  corn  is 
ground  in  the  cob,  the  miller  takes  an  eighth  instead 
of  a  tenth,  as  is  usual  when  threshed;  giving  as  a 
reason,  that  as  the  cob  is  of  no  use  to  theui  they 
eannot  afford  to  grind  it  for  the  farmer  llir  nothing. 
The  idea  of  distending  the  stomach,  by  introducini; 
into  it  indigestible  substances,  for  the  sake  of  quiik 
ening  or  facilitating  its  digestive  powers,  to  me  a|)- 
pears  extravagant  and  absurd,  and  I  believe  is  con 
trary  to  the  doctrine  of  all  writers  on  physiology. 
If  we  were  feeding  an  ox  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
we  are  told  the  camel  drivers  in  Asia  feed  their 
beasts,  it  might  answer,  to  endure  long  lasts,  by  giv- 
ing them  charcoal  and  other  indigestible  substances, 
not  for  nutrition  but  to  absorb  the  gastric  juice, 
thereby  mitigating  its  corroding  influence  on  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  its  consequent  hunger. 
To  feed  an  ox  for  profit,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be 
kept  comfortable  and  healthy — that  he  should  digest 
all  his  Ibod — that  it  should  be  nutritious  and  of  easy 
digestion,  and  given  in  proper  quantities.  In  (he 
latler  a  fault  often  occurs,  either  through  careless- 
ness, or  a  desire  to  feed  them  fast,  they  take  too 
much,  the  stomach  cloys,  the  ox  looks  sickly  and 
lank,  and  is  several  days  again  before  he  comes  to 
his  appetite.  We  do  not  think  meal  alone,  the  most 
economical  mode  of  feeding,  either;  but  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  corn  cobs,  I  would  recommend  either  oats, 
chaff,  or  cut  straw,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  it 
should  undergo  the  second  mastication,  i'or  that 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  food  should  be  a  fi- 
brous, tena.  ious,  pulpy  substance,  as  the  operation 
of  returning  the  food  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth 
is  entirely  a  mechanical  one,  that  of  applying  vo- 
luntarily, the  lower  end  of  the  oesaphagus,  to  such 
a  substance,  then  producing  a  vacuum  by  expanding 
the  same  organ  above,  it  returns  to  the  mouth. — 
There  are  few  substances  that  possess  less  tenacity 
than  pure  raw  Indian  meal.  And,  secondly,  as  all 
animals  that  live  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances, 
have  weak  digestive  powers,  by  giving  them  pure 
meal,  it  becomes  a  solid  mass  on  the  stomach,  much 
less  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  con- 
sequently passes  off  partially  digested. 

By  going  into  the  stable  where  oxen  are  fed  on 
•oh  meal  in  the  morning,  the  smell  resembles  much 
that  of  vegetable  fermentation,  and  very  different 
ftom  that  of  well  digested  food.  By  a  close  exami- 
nation you  will  tind  every  particle  of  the  cob  entire, 
excepting  what  change  it  underwent  between  the 
teeth,  and  I  believe  as  totally  indig(!stible  as  saw- 
dust. A  lew  years  ago  I  was  feeding  a  numlur  of 
«attle  on  cob  meal,  my  horses  were  hard  at  work, 
«nd  were  fed  out  of  the  same  garner,  I  noticed  their 
declining  in  flesh  fast,  and  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  a  neighbour,  who  inquired  what  they  were 
fed  on,  I  replied,  cob  meal,  he  then  mentioned  se- 
veral instances  where  it  had  operated  in  the  same 
way;  I  immediately  changed  to  whole  corn,  and  iu 
one  week  there  w;  s  an  evident  change  (or  the  bet- 
ter, although  the  worlc  continued  the  same. 

A  bUBSCRIBER. 


Dear  Sir,  Calvert  county,  Vec.  3,  1825 

I  observed  in  your  paper  of  the  25th  ultimo,  an 
account  of  corn  and  cob  meal  for  feeding  cattle,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Perley,  of  New  Rowley,  Mass., 
wherein  he  wishes  to  be  informed  if  there  was  any 
use  of  cob  meal  previous  to  the  year  1807-8.  If  it 
should  afford  him  any  satisfaction,  I  can  with  plea 
sure  inform  him,  that  the  custom  of  grinding  Indian 
cob  was  introduced  by  your  father  since  the  year 
1798:  his  custom  at  that  time  was  to  take  ears  of 
corn  and  have  them  divided  by  a  machine  which 
he  had  constructed  for  that  purpose,  made  of  iron 
bars,  in  the  form  of  a  corn  cradle,  and  by  using 
rammers,  the  corn  and  cob  was  easily  driven 
through — when  the  whole  mass  was  ground,  and 
afforded  an  excellent  food  for  horses,  cattle,  &c. 
well  recollect  an  anecdote  he  related  to  me  respect- 
ing a  neighbour  (Richard  Hardcsty,)  whom  you 
may  recollect,  who  insisted  he  should  grind  his  cobs 
without  (he  corn,  at  the  usual  rates  of  grinding; 
saying,  that  he  would  be  amply  paid  for  doing  so. 
as  (he  meal  from  cobs  was  very  preferable  (o  oats 
lor  feeding.  1  frequently  had  cob  meal  from  his 
mill,  from  that  time  until  abou(  the  year  1810,  when 
General  Joseph  Wilkinson,  who  had  a  mill  near 
nie,  had  a  machine  in  his  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  corn  and  cob  for  grinding;  since 
which  time  I  had  cob  meal  from  his  mill  until  his 
death.  The  mill  falling  into  other  hands  since,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  in  operation. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  DARE. 
[The  Editor  had  entirely  forgoden,  bu(  he  now 
recollecls  the  circumstances  of  which  he  is  remind- 
ed by  a  much  esteemed  friend  of  his  venerated 
father,  who,  considering  his  domestic  habits,  and 
the  isolated  locality  of  his  residence,  undoubtedly 
introduced  and  invented  as  many  practical  agricul- 
tural improvements,  as  any  man  in  America. — Ed.] 


ON  MANURES. 

(Prom  the  ,/lgricuUurat  .ilmanark  for  ttic  year  182C,  pnlro- 
nized  by  the  Philadelphia  Socitty  /or  promoting  .'Igricul- 
ture.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Curators  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  at  its  hall,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1825 — Unanimously  resolved,  that  John 
Hare  Powel,  Esq.,  be  respectfully  requested  to  fur- 
nish for  publicatii  n  in  the  Agricultural  Almanack, 
the  valuable  matter  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
select  and  prepare. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Chairman. 

Kirwan^s  ,Analysis  of  Stable  Manures. 
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ON  LONO  OR  SHORT  DUNfS. 

The  discordance  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  opi- 
nion, prevailing  on  this  question,  induced  some 
scientific  men  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments, 
having  for  object  a  full  and  regular  solution  of  it. 
VV^ith  this  view,  parcels  of  dung  (long  and  short,) 
were  taken  from  (he  same  s(ables,  on  (he  same  day, 
and  applied  (o  crops  of  the  same  kind,  growing  on 
(he  same  fields  The  result  was  perfectly  confor- 
mable to  theory,  and  similar  in  all  the  experiments. 
Those  parts  of  the  field  to  which   the  short  d 


(hose  on  which  the  long  dung  had  been  laid,  gave 
the  best  crops  the  second  and  third  years;  a  fact 
which  authorises  (he  collc|u^ion,  that  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  one  great  crop,  (he  ro(ted  iliing  is  best;  but 
when  we  look  to  more  permanent  improvement,  the 
long  dung  is  to  he  preferred. 

[  Treat,  on  Jigr.  by  a  Prac.  Farmer,  Albany. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OP    ANl.MAL  MANCRES — SEASOV 
AND   MODE. 

Much  depends  upon  the  climate.  What  is  found 
beneficial  in  ^varm  climates,  will  not  answer  in  a 
cold  one.  Besides,  in  wet  soils  and  cold  climates, 
when  the  dung  is  bestowed  only  in  small  quantities, 
so  little  of  it  is  kept  together,  that  fermentation  in 
(he  ground  is  re(arded,  un(il  i(  is  (oo  la(e  (o  be  oi' 
any  material  use  to  (he  crop  sown  wi(h  i(. 

The  advantage  of  using  fresh  dung,  must  also 
depend  upon  the  soil.  Piactical  farmers  are  in 
general  of  opinion,  (hat  long  dung  is  more  applica- 
ble to  strong,  than  to  light  land;  and  as  it  has  a 
tendency,  by  its  fermentation,  to  divide  and  to 
loosen  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  and  fur- 
nishes matter  which  prevents  the  particles  of  clay 
from  coming  into  contact,  and  adhering  together,  it 
must  neoessarily  have  a  much  more  desirable  effect 
on  soils  too  compact,  than  on  those  already  too 
light  and  open. 

[Sinclair's  Code  of  „igriculture. 

I  have  never  had  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  ani- 
mal manure  by  sinking,  as  its  component  parts  are 
generally  so  insoluble  in  water,  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  left  by  filtration  sufficiently  near  to  the  surface 
for  all  our  purposes:  but  I  have  had  many  motives 
to  guard  against  its  escape  by  evaporation,  and 
therefore  invariably  dcposite  it  deeplr.and  generally 
in  its  freshest  state,  beneath  the  surface  of  (he  land. 
My  experience  during  nearly  (wen(y  years,  has 
(augh(  me  that  in  this  climate,  where  the  exhalations 
nf  the  svt,,  Ji-ring  one  season — (he  influence  of 
wind,  (he  effects  of  melling  snow,  and  torrents  of 
rain,  during  another,  upon  a  surface  made  imper- 
vious by  frost  almost  to  the  edge  of  an  axe,  top 
diessing,  except  when  principally  composed  of  cal- 
careous matter,  should  seldom  be  applied.  Old 
pastures  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  her- 
bage, or  grass  lands  within  the  reach  of  large 
owns,  may  be  profitably  enriched  by  the  applica- 
tion of  animal  manure  to  the  surface  in  the  spring, 
when  the  soil  is  open,  and  (he  grass,  by  pushing 
lor(h  its  leaves,  soon  aflbrds  some  protection  from 
the  sun,  whilst  they  imbibe,  to  a  certain  extcni,  the 
fertilizing  principle,  passing  off  in  a  gaseous  form. 
The  expedients,  which  the  dearness  of  land  and 
the  cheapness  of  lahoxir,  have  coerced  certain  p'uro- 
peans  to  adopt,  cannot  for  ages  become  profitable, 
where  (he  farmer  (ills  generally  his  own  soil,  and 
the  labourer  is  paid  and  protected,  as  being  vvorlhy 
of  regard,  and  (be  wages  of  his  toil. 

[.loliu  Hare  Powel,  in  Memoirs  Penn.  Jlgr.  Soc. 

The  excess  of  fermentation  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dissipation  of  the  most  useful  part  of  the 

0.  t)|y2.80!  manure;  and  the  ul(ima(e  results  of  this  process  are 

0.21  89.77,  like  (hose  of  combusdon. 

0.721(18.00 1  It  is  a  common  practiceamongst  farmers,  to  suffer 
the  farm  yard  dung  to  ferment,  till  the  fibrous  tex- 
ture of  the  vegetable  matter  is  entirely  broken  down, 
and  till  the  manure  becomes  perfectly  cold,  and  so 
sol"t  as  to  be  easily  cut  by  the  spade. 

Independent  of  the  general  theoretical  views  un- 
favouralile  to  this  practice,  founded  upon  the  nature 
and  com[)Osition  of  vegetable  substances,  there  are 
many  arguments  and  facts  which  show  that  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

During  the  violent  fermentation  which  is  neces- 
sary for  reducing  farm-yard  manure  to  the  state  in 
which  it  Is  called  shint  muck,  iio(  only  a  large  quan- 


was  applied,  gave  the  best  crops  ihe  first  year,  but'ti(y  of  lluid,  bu(  likewise  of  gaseous  nia(ter  is  lost; 
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so  much  so,  that  the  dung;  is  reduced  one  hall'  or 
two-thirds  in  weight;  and  the  principal  elastic  mat- 
ter disengaged,  is  carbonic  acid  with  some  ammo- 
nia; and  both  these,  if  retained  by  the  moisture  in 
the  soil,  are  capable  of  becoming  an  useful  nourish- 
ment of  plants. 

Besides  the  dissipation  of  gaseous  matter  when 
fermentation  is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  there  is' 
another  disadvantage  in  the  loss  of  heal,  which,  if 
exciten  in  the  soil,  is  useful  in  promoting  the  ger-, 
mination  of  the  seed,  and  in  assisting  the  jilant,  ini 
the  first  stage  of  its  growth,  when  it  is  most  feeble] 
and  most  liable  to  disease:  and  the  fermentation  of; 
manure  in  the  soil  must  be  particularly  favourable; 
to  the  wheat  crop  in  preserving  a  general  tempera- 
ture beneath  the  surface  late  in  autumn  and  during! 
winter. 

A  great  otijection  against  slightly  fermented  dung 
is,  that  weeds  spring  up  more  luxuriantly  where  it 
is  applied.  II  there  are  seeds  carried  out  in  the  i 
duni;.  they  certainly  will  germinate;  but  it  is  sel- j 
dom  that  this  can  be  the  case  to  any  extent;  and  if 
the  land  is  not  cleansed  of  weeds,  any  kind  of 
manure,  fermented  or  unfermeuted,  will  occasion 
their  rapid  growth.  If  slightly -fermented  farm- 
yard dung  is  usfd  as  a  fop  dressing  for  pastures, 
the  long  straws  and  unfermented  vegetable  matter 
remaining  on  the  surface  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  grass  begins  to  rise  viaorously,  by  raking, 
and  carried  back  to  the  dunghill:  in  this  case  no 
manure  will  be  lost,  and  the  husbandry  will  be  at 
once  clean  and  economical. 

In  ca^cs  when  farm-yard  dung  cannot  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  crops,  the  destructive  fe  rmenta- 
tion  of  it  should  lie  prevented  as  much  as  possible. 

The  surface  should  be  defended  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable, from  the  oxygen  of  tliii  atmosphere;  a  com- 
pact iTiarl,  or  a  tenacious  clay,  offers  the  best  pro 
tection  against  the  air. 

[Duvy's  Elemenls  of  ,Hgncult.  Clumistry. 

Dung  should  be  defended  from  the  action  of  the 
sun.  It  should  be  ploughed  in  immediately  after 
having  been  hauled  out.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  housewife  who  should  expose  her  tea  to  the 
effects  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  wind,  before  its  essence 
was  to  be  extracted  for  her  purposes! 

The  farmer  should  ascertain  the  constituent  parts 
of  his  soil,  in  order  that  he  may  supply  its  deficien- 
oies  and  remedy  its  defects.  Most  soils  are  deficient 
in  animal  matter,  as  it  is  difficult  of  acquisition,  and 
not  less  difficult  of  retention.  He  who  should  re- 
commend the  same  manure  for  all  soils,  would  be 
scarcely  less  absurd  tiian  the  quack  who  prescribes 
the  same  nostrum  for  all  diseases.  If  it  be  deficient 
in  calcareous  matter,  let  that  be  supplied:  if  it  be 
too  tenacious,  or  surcharged  with  inert  vegetable 
matter,  let  the  calcareous  matter  he  applied  in  its 
oaustic  slate,  as  quick-lime:  if  sand  be  at  hand,  let 
it  lie  used  in  the  sheep-folds  and  barn-yards;  thus 
keeping  the  animals  dry,  and  finally  assisting,  as 
huriied  clay,  in  mechanically  separafing  the  parti- 
cles of  the  soil.  John  Hare  Powel. 


CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  MARYLAND. 

[Interesting  letter  on  the  culture  of  Cotton  in  Ma- 
ryland, published  by  permission  of  Doctor  Muse, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Dorches- 
ter county.] 

Easttillr.,  E.  S.  Firginia,  22d  JVo».  1825. 
Joseph  E.  Muse,  Es^. 

1  have  noticed  your  communication  in  the  Snth 
Mumber,  vol.  7,  of  the  An.erican  Farmer,  and  will 
endeavciur  to  answer  your  inquiries.  With  respect 
to  the  Palma  Christi,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
niu«li  information.  It  was  introduced  here  about 
two  years  since,  and  although  a  more  profitable 
Crep  than  corn  or  oats,  the  lormer  staples  of  the 


country,  it  will  be  abandoned  hereafter  for  cotton,! 
as  infinitely  preferable  to  any  thing  we  haveyitj 
tried.  This  is  our  first  year  of  experiment  in  the 
latter  article.  Our  crops  are  nearly  in,  and  although 
the  most  inifavourahle  season  ever  known,  the  re- 
sult has  fully  equalled  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. It  was  doubted  by  many  whether  the  season 
was  not  too  short  to  mature  the  cotton,  and  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  the  frost;  but  on  this  point  we  are 
now  perfectly  satisfied  Even  after  iiost.  there  is 
sap  enough  in  the  branches  to  perlect  all  the  balls. 
The  quality  of  our  cotton  ranks  equal  to  the  best 
of  upland,  and  even  better.  A  few  bales  brought 
last  week  -2  cents  per  lb.  in  Baltimore  above  the 
usual  prices.  This,  I  believe,  must  be  owing  to  its 
being  the  product  of  a  more  northern  latitude.  J 
have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  il  is  the  most  profita- 
ble crop  you  can  raise.  The  cultivation  is  precise- 
ly the  same  as  corn — the  drill  system  by  all  means 
jlo  be  preferred.  The  earlier  you  can  get  your 
crop  to  stand,  the  better;  but  1  would  not  advise 
you  to  commence  planting  sooner  than  the  10th  or 
15th  of  May;  we  begin  here  about  the  1st.  The 
gust  of  the  4th  of  June  nearly  destroyed  our  cotton 
this  year,  and  many  ploughed  up  and  replanted. 
One  of  my  neighbours  told  nie  that  he  counted  110 
perfect  balls  upon  one  stalk  of  this  replanted  cotton. 
If  your  field  will  average  ten  balls  to  the  stalk,  it  is 
a  good  crop.  You  need  not  dread  the  labour  of 
picking  out;  it  is  not  half  the  trouble  we  expected. 
Some  of  us  plant  this  year  10,  15,  M  or  80  acres— 
and  expect  to  finish  in  about  two  weeks  hence.  Il 
you  go  extensively  into  cotton,  you  will  require  seed. 
1  have  promised  to  furnish  Mr  Sinclair,  of  Balli 
more,  with  seed,  which  I  shall  select  with  the  great- 
est care  from  a  farm  that  has  made  the  best  crop  of 
any  in  the  county,  and  was  not  annoyed  «ith  rot, 
rust,  or  any  other  calamity.  And  if  the  theory  held 
by  some,  that  these  diseases,  the  rot  especially,  are 
perpetuated  through  the  seed,  it  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  to  be  particular  from  whence  yoi. 
procure  it.  With  respect  to  planting,  I  knew  the 
foUfining  experiments  made.  The  seed  were 
thrown  into  a  loose  flour  barrel,  and  boiling  watci 
poured  on  them;  when  cold  enough  to  handle,  they 
were  rolled  in  ashes  and  planted.  They  came  up 
in  fmir  days  remarkably  well.  Other  seed,  soaked 
in  cold  water,  came  up  in  eiisht  days.  Other  seed, 
planted  dry,  vegetated  in  twek-e  days.  From  ac 
tual  experiment,  made  by  different  persons  this 
year,  t  believe  that  our  salt  marsh  land,  if  not  too 
low,  is  peculiarly  adajited  to  cotton.  I  saw  some- 
most  beautiful  and  flourishing  last  August,  growing 
in  a  marsh  pasture  planted  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
June,  very  full  of  blossoms,  and  promised  well. 
This  is  very  encouraging  to  some  of  us  Eastern 
Shore  farmers.  I  have  here  ventured  a  few  hints, 
[Which,  if  they  prove  any  way  serviceable,  will  af- 
ford me  much  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 

F.  H.  SMITH 

P.  S.  With  respect  to  cultivation,  the  main  ob 
ject  is,  to  keep  it  clean  of  grass  and  weeds  in  its 
early  stage.  It  is  not  near  so  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought  as  corn,  or  any  thing  else. 


Nine  t  nths  ol  tl  r  cows,  and  many  of  the  bulls, 
which  hiive  been  imported  from  Liverpool,  were 
purchi.sed  (rom  mere  covikeepers,  «\hose  |nirposes 
do  not  require  attention  to  tbe  value  of  the  nffs]iring, 
and  of  course,  who  cannot  be  led  to  give  the  high 
prices.  v\hich  fine  brei  ding  cattle  of  various  descrip- 
tions always  conniand. 

I  shouhl  like  to  know,  hj  %ehom  the  bull  Coeleb* 
was  bred,  by  whom  Flora  v-as  hied,  and  I  might 
inquire  by  whom  any,  or  all  of  the  Short  Horns, 
which  have  been  brou^^ht  to  Nev.  England,  except- 
ing those  sent  by  Admiral  Coffin,  and  those  import- 
ed through  Mr  Williams,  were  bred. 

I  saw  an  advertisement,  not  long  since,  of  a  covt 
called  "Venus,"  by  which  one  of  my  neighbours  was 
led  to  imagine,  that  she  was  the  celebrated  cow,  bred 
by  Mr.  Colhng,  and  was  prepared  to  hasten  to  Bos- 
ton with  a  view  of  making  a  purchase.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  high  prices,  which 
breeders  require  for  their  stock  Those  who  jay 
hifih  prices,  must  require  them  in  return.  Let  the 
purchasers  ask  for  the  certificates,  and  the  names  of 
the  English  breeders,  from  whom  the  American  fa- 
mily is  derived.  Less  hazard  would  arise,  and  lew 
discussion  would  ensue,  as  to  the  merits  of  any  es- 
tablished race,  if  the  contending  parties,  ascertain- 
ed that  they  were  disputing  about  different  things — 
alike  only  in  having  shmt  horns. 

The  successful  speculation  in  Saxon  sheep,  ha« 
led  adventurers  to  bring  from  England,  sheep  of  va- 
rious families,  for  which  great  prices  have  been  ask- 
ed. Let  the  purchasers  beware  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  Southdown  sheep — and 
in  the  quality  of  Dishley  or  New  Leicester  sheep, 
as  in  the  quality  of  half-breed  Merino,  compaied 
with  high  bred  Saxon  Merino  sheep  And  let  thera 
beware,  that  most  of  the  sheep  of  these  breeds  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  United  States,  within  a 
few  months,  for  sale,  are  decidedly  bad  of  their  kind, 
however  valuable  they  may  be  to  us,  as  superior  t» 
our  own. 

A  Full  Blood  Yankee. 

Worcester  county,  Mass.  Dec.  IS.'o. 


POTATOES. 

What  will  our  friends  in  the  interior — what  will 
our  firniers  say — when  we  inform  them  that  not- 
withstanding the  daily  arrival  of  potatoes  from  Jsio- 
va  Scotia,  Ireland,  Canada,  &.c.  that  they  now  sell, 
in  our  market,  at  a  dollar  a  bushel!  By  the  follow- 
ing they  will  learn,  that  not\\  ithstanding  the  heavy 
duty,  our  Canadian  neighbours  are  pouring  in  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  into  the  United  States. 

Q,uebec,  jYov.  21,  1825. 

Eight  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  have  lately 

been  shipped  at  this  port  for  Boston,  in  the  Mica^ 

mac  and  Ranger,  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  ti/ittoe 

thousand  bushels.  [Jjem.  Press. 

HOK.TSCUIi'i'Ua.B. 


HOLDERNESS  BULL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir. — I  am  glad  to  find  the  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  pedigree  uf  the  bull  Holderness;  not  only  as  it 

lis  desirable  to  have  the  pedigree  of  this  valuable' 
animal,  but  as  it  may  lead  jour  readers  to  notice: 
die  pedigrees  of  other  breeding  cattle  which  have^ 
been  imported,  and  have  been  paraded  with  fine- 
names,  without  having  any  claim  to  the  excellence  | 
of  the  liaproveil  race,  although  they  may  as  accident- 1 
al  variities  exhibit  some  of  the  properties  most  toi 

I  be  desired.  I 


MONTHLY  RASPBERRY. 

Dear  Sir,  Baltimore,  Xov.  30,  1826. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  solicited  of  me 
any  information  that  I  possessed  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  bearing  of  the  monthly  raspberry.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  bearing  may  he  made  certain, 
in  succession,  from  clipping  off  the  buds,  thus  throw- 
ing back  the  bearing  of  fruit,  fiom  time  to  time, 
which  will  be  more  fully  understood  from  practice. 
I  am  confident  any  fniil  tree  that  is  prevented  from 
bearing  one  year,  will  cause  the  succeeding  year's 
bearing  of  fruit  to  be  much  finer.  I  think  grapes 
might  be  greatly  imjiroved  by  thus  acting  towards 
them,  or  curtailing  the  quantity  that  the  vine  Is  to 
bear  each  year.  Phf  monthly  rose  may  be  kept  in 
a  aucce«kion  of  bearing  by  judiciously  clipping  off 
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till'  lirsl  I'onii-.tio.'i  ul  LiUils  i;i  1  otuer  |)i'.>uiiclii)ns 
of  nnture  ruii\  be  thus  tiPated.  1  think  iiropcr  to 
give  you  the  above,  as  u  hint,  to  be  pubUslicd  Ihrougli 
your  useful  paper. 

HENRY  ALEXANDKR. 

P.  S.  I  do  not  offer  the  above  as  being  entirely 
new.  But  hkc  unto  tlie  application  of  the  screw  of 
Archimedes  as  an  elevator  liy  the  late  ingenious  and 
in ■'elatinable  Oliver  Evans,  it  will  be  new  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  and  must  be  productive  of 
•se.  U.  A. 


THE  WINES  OF  1825. 

^From  late  nnmbns  of  Bell's    Weekly  M<ssen^er,  received 

at  the  ijjice  uj  the  *^nieiican  farmer  ) 

German  Wines. — It  is  the  universal  opinion  on 
the  Rhine,  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  of  this  year 
will  be  very  fine,  but  the  quantity  svill  not  much 
•xceed  an  average  vintage.  The  opinion  which  so 
commonly  prevails  in  this  counliy ,  of  the  necessity 
«f  drinking  old  Rhenish  wine,  is  little  known  in  the 
country  of  its  production.  The  wines  of  IS  II  are 
much  esteemed,  as  well  as  those  of  I8i2,  from  the 
ex'ellence  of  the  vintages;  but  except  these,  there 
is  little,  commonly  no  distinction  or  care  as  to  the 
ages  of  the  wines.  It  is  said  by  the  wine  men-hanls 
of  Cologne  and  Coblentz,  that  the  mtroduction  of 
Steam-boats  on  the  Upper  Rliine  (in  the  establish- 
ment of  which  they  have  assisted, )  will  materially 
benefit  their  trade.  The  little  boatmen  who  have 
unilertaken,  hitherto,  the  carriage  of  the  wine  to 
Holland,  were  never  responsible,  and  seldom  trust- 
worthy persons.  Besides  the  slowness  of  their  ope- 
ratiiins,  the  wine  entrusted  to  them  often  diminisli- 
ed,  or  deteriorated  by  a  mi.vtuie  of  water;  and  it 
has  happened  that  casks  lor  which  transit  duty  has 
actually  hceu  paid  in  II  jll.ind,  have  been  found  full 
of  pure  water.  The  steam  vessels  will  be  enabled 
to  tow  down  the  boats  laden  with  wine;  and  the 
rapidity  of  transport,  and  the  absence  of  risk  from 
dishonesty,  must  together  cause  a  reduction  in  price. 

Fre.ncu  Wines. — Great  efforts  are  said  to  he 
made  this  year  to  produce  a  large  quiiifity  of  spark- 
ling Burgundy,  of  which  a  few  specimens  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  much  esteemed  by  amateurs. 
The  quality  of  wine,  both  in  Burgundy  and  other 
parts  of  France,  this  year,  is  said  to  be  good,  but 
the  quantity  not  very  great. 

The  vintage  is  said  to  be  over  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Lyons  and  in  the  south  of  France.     The 
quantity  of  wine  is  stated  as  below  the  average  sup- 
ply; but  it  is  believed  that  in  quality  it  will  equal 
that  of  the  comet. 

Tours,   Oct.  6. — The   vintage  of  this  year  is  in 
high  repute,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  best  ivliieh 
has  presented  it.sdf  for  many  years  past;  the  conse- 
quence  IS,  that  the  prices  are  comparatively  higli, ' 
The  country  is  filled  with  Parisian  wine-merchants,! 
who  are  buying  all  they   can   lay   their  hands  on  I 
Th -y  are  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  because  from' 
the-  excessive  heat  of  the   summi  r,  the  gr.pe  has! 
priiuced  a  very    high  coloured  wine,  and  it  will 
Cousequenlly  hear  a  greater  mixture.     The  price  of 
wine,  in  this  country, is  four  pounds  a  piece,  i about 
60  ,'allons,)  cask  included.     At  Orleans,  it  is  .;nly' 
hiiii   that  price;  hut  tin  re  the  wine  is  not  so  good; 
fuiiher  south,  the   choice  wines   have  risen   to  an 
eH'.rmous  piiee:   I  mean  the   wines  of  this  season. 
L.I  Fitte  has  risen  to  rfbOO  francs,  to  which  must  be 
add.'d  800  Irancs  commission  for  wastage  and  cel- 
larage, making  together  4400  francs  for  a  tonneau 
of  u  me,  comprising  about  lour  English  hogsheads; 
or  111  other  words,  about  45/.  sterling  the  hogshead 
so   high  is    the  reputation  of  this  years   viiita..-e' 
Rose  IS  about  two-thirds  that  price;  but  as  the  sto'ry 
goes.  It  IS  said,  that  each  merchant  in   Bordeaux 
sells  as  imich  ol'  the  ehon-e  wine  as  can  be  produc- 
ed aitogelhei,  aud  th«  fact  it,  iLcy  are  frequently 


enalil.  d  by  a  mixture,  to  sell  wine  nearly  as  good, 
for  it  happens  that  the  ordinary  wines  of  the  coun- 
try, often  in  three  or  four  years,  acquire  a  bouquet, 
which  gives  them  as  good  a  flavour  as  the  wines  of 
those  vineyards  that  are  in  the  highest  repute.  The 
wines  are  the  great  attraction  of  this  country. 
Iheie  are  about  'iOOO  English  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood— for  the  most  part,  driven  out  of 
their  own  country  by  the  absurd  high  taxation, 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,  upon  the  wines  of 
France.  But  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  reeal 
the  English  emigrants  as  the  repeal  of  the  house 
and  window  taxes,  of  which  no  vestige  is  to  be 
found  at  Tours;  consequently,  the  houses  are  large, 
airy,  and  well  lighted;  not  confined  and  cramped  as 
English  dwellings,  with  windows  blocked  up,  or 
making  shifts  from  borrowed  lights  to  evade  the  tax 
gentlemen.  In  short,  nothing  is  so  much  talked  of 
at  Tours,  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-resident  English, 
as  the  weight  of  ta.\es  at  home;  and  amongst  the 
first  the  house  and  window  taxes,  which  are  at  va 


ed  the  arithmometer;  geometry,  by  an  instrument 
called  the  trigonometer,  and  another  called  the  ma- 
theniometer,  by  which  the  most  useful  propositions 
of  Euclid  are  reduced  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
child  of  5  or  6  years  old;  mathematics,  by  the  help 
of  the  last  mentioned  instruments;  and  all  the  ma- 
thematical forms  in  substance,  by  solid  figures.  Na- 
tural history  in  all  its  branches  is  Icanrcd  by  exa- 
mining the  objects  in  substance,  or  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  them,  in  designs  or  prints;  anatomy 
by  skeletons,  preparations,  and  wax  figures;  geo- 
graphy by  globes  and  maps,  most  of  the  last  of  their 
own  construction;  and  hygiene,  or  the  preservation 
of  health,  by  their  own  experience,  in  attending  to 
the  consequences  of  all  the  natural  functions.  Thev 
are  taught  the  elements  of  writing  and  designing  by 
the  freedom  of  hand,  acquired  by  a  con.«tant  prac- 
tice, in  forming  all  kinds  of  figures,  with  a  slate  and 
pencil  put  into  their  hands,  when  they  fir-t  enter 
the  school,  on  which  they  draw  right  lines,  dividin"- 
them  iiito  equal  parts,  thereby  obtaining  an  accura" 

e  constant  exercise 


riance  with  domestic  privacy,  and  are  worse  than  a  Icy  of  the  eye  which,  joined  to  th^  ^^..^.^.,,  cj.cn.j»c 

whole  establishment  of  gens  d'armes.     English  fa-  of  judging  of  the  distances  of  objects  and  "heir 

imlies  are  to  be  found  every  where,  from  Calais  to '  height,  gives  them  a  perfect  idea  of  space  and  nrac 

the  utmost  limit  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.     The  le-  tises  them  in  a  rapid  and  correct  coup  d''u;il   so  ne- 


gislature  have  begun  to  remedy  this  by  reducing 
the  duties,  but  it  is  not  yet  half  done  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  object.  Millions  are  annually  spent 
here.  Howexer,  the  ministry  have  already  done 
more  than  they  are  thanked  for  at  home — they  are 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

By  advices  from  Oporto,  dated  Sept.  '27,  we  learn 
that  tlie  vintage,  (for  the  success  of  which  conside- 
rable fears  w«re  entertained  for  some  period  past, 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  and  incessant  rains 
experienced  there,)  will  prove  a  productive  one,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  will  be  very 
superior  to  what  was  anticipated.  The  account 
concludes  in  the  following  brief  and  satisfactory 
manner.  "The  vintage,  after  all,  will  be  a  famous 
one;  the  weather  has  cleared  up  just  in  time  for  us, 
and  all  is  going  on  most  prosperously." 


EDUCATZOIV. 


THE  PESTALOZZIAN  SYSTEM. 
Art.  XX. — jin  Epitome  of  the  Improved  Pestcdozzian 
System  of  Educution,  as  practised  by  IVdliam  Pld- 
quepal  and  Madam  t'i-.tugeol,  formerly  in  Paris, 
and  now  in  Philadelphia;  commuiucateU  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Editor,  by  William  Macluue,  Esq. 
The  great  and  fundamental  principle  is,  never  to 
atteiMjjt  to  teacli  children  what  they  do  not  compre- 
hend, and  to  teach  them  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their 
understanding  it,  without  omitting  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  ratiocinaliun,  proceeding  always  Irom  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  must  easy  to  the 
most  difficult,  practising  the  mo-t  exlensi\e  and  ac- 
curate use  ol  all  the  si-nses,  exercising,  improving, 
and  perlecling  all  the  mental  and  corporeal  lacul- 
ties   by  quickening  combination;   accelerating  and 
carefully  arranging  comparison,  judiciously  and  im 
partially  making  deduction;  summing  up  the  results 
Iree  irom  prejudic.  s,  and  cautiously  aioiding  the 
delusions  ol  im.igi  lation,  the  constant  source  ol  ig- 
norance and  error. 

The  means  of  effectuating  the  above  are,  first,  a 
careiul  examination  and  inspection  of  the  objects 
Ihemselves,  or  ol  tangible  ami  visible  instruments, 
calculated  to  demon  traie  their  properties  and  bring 
them  within  the  reach  ol  tlie  senses-  If  (he.se  can 
not  be  obt.iined,  ttieu  accurate  d(  signs,  or  represen- 
tations, and  books,  and  descriptions,  aliUough  im- 
perfect substitutes,  are  employed;  but  these  are  not 
to  be  resorted  to  until 


cessary  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  and  on 
which  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  every  species  of  matter  depends.  J  hey  learn 
music  by  the  distinct  ditierence  of  sounds,  throu-h 
the  medium  of  an  organ  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  a  sononietcr;  and  first,  learn  sounds  be- 
fore they  are  taught  the  notes  or  signs  of  those 
sounds;  gymnastics,  or  the  exercise  of  all  muscular 
motions,  they  acquire  by  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of 
movements,  always  preferring  those  that  may  lead 
to  utility,  such  as  marching,  chmbing.  the  manual 
exercise,  &c.  &.c.  They  are  taught  the  greatest 
part  of  those  branches  at  the  same  time,  never  fa- 
tiguing the  mind  with  more  than  an  hour's  attention 
to  the  same  thing,  changing  the  study,  and  r,  nder- 
ing  it  a  play  by  variety.  The  pupils  learn  as  manT 
modern  languages  as  there  are  different  lan-uag^ 
spoken  by  the  hoys  of  ditterent  nations  at  School 
each  instructing  the  otjiers  in  the  vocabulary  of  his 
language,  while  he  acquires  the  words  correspond- 
ing 111  the  language  of  those  he  converses  with,  un- 
til he  has  a  complete  vocabulary  in  his  head,  when 
he  begins  translating  his  own  lai.guage  into  the  fo- 
reign, and  the  master,  when  he  corrects  his  transla- 
tion, gives  hmi  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  which  he 
IS  guided  in  the  correction,  by  which  means  the  pu- 
pil learns  the  practice  and  theory  of  grammar  at  the 
same  time;  and  while  the  rule  is  imprinted  on  his 
memory,  he  has  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  reason  and 
utility  of  the  rule,  confirmed  by  the  example  in  his 
translation,  and  supported  by  the  explanation  oltlie 
master,  which  avoids  the  dry,  disagreeable,  and  dis- 
gusting study  of  the  theory  of  grammar,  than  which 
noihii.gcan  be  more  irksome,  tiresome,  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  learner,  or  more  dilUcult  lor  the  school- 
master, to  command  attention  to;  and  often  renders 
correction  and  punishment  necessary,  to  force  th« 
pupils  to  choose  the  lesser  evil. 

Education  ought  to  be  the  apprenticeship  of  life, 
and  children  ought  to  be  taught  what  imperious  ne- 
cessity may  lorce  them  to  practice  when  men,  al- 
ways preferring  the  useful  to  the  ornamental;  pre- 
paring them  to  withstand  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
leaving  the  choice  of  their  amusement  and  pastime, 
until  their  pecuniary  independence  shall  permit  them 
to  make  a  choice  of  their  pleasures. 

To  court  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  includes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  motives  of  human  actions;  to 
accomplish  which,  children  ought  to  be  taught  to 
avoid  remorse,  fear,  misery,  and  ennui.  To  prevent 
the  first,  act  always  honestly  and  uprightly;  do  as 


quiring  the  first  two  h-vr.^.ll""''''''  ""'^"^  ^^'-^'^-h-^  "ould  wish  to  be  done  'by:  secondly,  detain  all 

"l W  I     .  T  I  .  ■  >"""■■  ""'""'^tive  courage  and  view  every  thing  as  it 

modl^nf  .h'  ""^'^''•"l'*"'''-''  ""-  "^=«-'"""  or  exact  really  exists,  thirdly,  ^llow  a  moderate  indulgence 

models  of  tljemi  anlhmetic,  l>y  an  instrument  cail-'ol  ti.e  natural  appcutes,  and  enjom  st  total  prohijrt 
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tion  against  acquiring  any  artificial  tastes  or  appe- 
tites; observe  frugality,  and  the  strictest  economy 
in  the  smallest  expenditure,  recollecting  the  old  pro- 
verb, "take  care  of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  ihcmselves:"  fourthly,  obtain  a  knowledge 
ef  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,  and  an  early  habit 
of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  examination  of  them. 

Hume's  definition  of  man,  that  he  is  a  bundle  of 
habits,  is  as  true  as  laconic,  and  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  instructors  of  youth  might  derive  from 
that  propensity,  namely,  that  of  acting  from  habit. 
By  constantly  and  habitually  associating  pleasurable 
sensations  with  all  the  useful  and  necessary  opera- 
tions of  life,  we  thus  turn  the  common  occupations 
which  the  wants  of  man  require  into  amusements; 
and  form  the  life  of  man  into  an  agreeable  pastime. 
If  we  examine  how  the  trifling  diversions  of  hunting, 
fishing,  gaming,  &c.  SiC.  become  pleasures,  we  shall 
find  the  cause  to  exist  in  habit,  and  frequent  use, 
which  might  be  more  easily  attached  to  some  useful 
employment,  the  advantages  of  which  would  be  per- 
manent and  lasting,  and  not  finishing  when  the  ac- 
tion was  performed,  or  productive  only  of  remorse 
and  repentance,  like  nine-tenths  of  the  fashionable 
amusements.  Upon  this  great  and  powerful  lever 
of  the  mind,  which  as  yet  has  been  employed  only 
by  crafty  politicians,  and  by  that  portion  of  eccle- 
siastics who  have  abused  religion  for  their  selfish 
and  antisocial  purposes,  volumes  might  be  written 
to  explain  its  beneficent  connexion  vvilli  all  the  rami- 
fications of  society;  but  this  digression  would  take 
us  too  fur  from  our  present  purpose. 

Two  of  the  best  gifts  of  nature  to  man  are,  health 
and  time;  and  perhaps  the  total  neglect  and  abuse 
of  both  may  be  the  cause  of  most  of  his  miseries 
and  misfortunes,  both  moral  and  physical;  to  rectify 
which,  as  far  as  precept,  example,  and  experience 
can  do  it,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  instruction.  This  is  to  be  efTected  by  adopting 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  the  one,  and 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  other,  before  it 
is  too  late;  for  unfortunately  thr  ^'^ Mth  of  all  coun- 
tries have  squandered  the  greatest  part  of  both 
before  they  have  learned  their  value. 

The  immense  advantage  of  the  energy  and  exer- 
tion springing  from  free  will,  over  the  cramped  and 
snail-paced  progress  produced  by  coercion  and 
force  in  the  government  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the 
animal  creation,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer;  but  in  no  case  does  the  evil  so  ma- 
terially injure  and  destroy  the  best  and  most  valua- 
ble interests  of  society,  as  in  the  coercion  and 
punishment  of  children  during  their  education. 

This  is  the  source  from  which  spring  all  tlie  vio- 
lent malignant  passions  of  anger,  revenge,  haired, 
&c.;  this  is  the  destroyer  and  exterminator  of  all 
their  amiable  and  benevolent  sentiments.  It  is  the 
corruptor  of  the  heart — it  stupifics  the  head,  and 
suppresses  all  talent  and  genius,  breaks  down  the 
spirit  of  natural  independence,  and*  fits  uien  for 
slaves,  by  exaggerating  their  propensity  to  crime, 
and  annihilating  all  the  fine  feelings  that  lead  to 
great  and  benevolent  actions.  All  these  fatal  con- 
sequences are  avoided  by  the  nature  of  the  system, 
not  requiring  any  such  barbarous  means  of  execu- 
tion, and  rendering  the  substitution  of  reason  in 
place  of  coercion,  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  both 
master  and  pupil;  their  natural  curiosity  is  encou- 
raged and  excited,  when  the  gratification  of  it  is  a 
pleasure  both  to  the  instructor  and  learner:  Never 
being  forced  to  do  any  thing  they  do  not  like,  all 
their  actions  are  bottomed  on  free  will,  and  united 
Vfith  agreeable  sensations.  Their  most  complicated 
studies  are  but  an  amusement,  which  increases  with 
the  difficulties  they  encounter;  and  this  concatena- 
tion of  pleasurable  ideas  with  moral  study  never 
ceases,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  at  school 
during  their  whole  lives;  and  the  progress  of  their 
knowledge  and  improvement  finishes  only  in  the 
grave. 


The  boys  learn  at  least  one  mechanical  art  for 
instance,  to  set  types  and  print;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose there  is  a  printing  press  in  each  school,  by  the 
aid  of  which  are  published  all  their  elementary 
books,  all  of  which  are  constructed  upon  the  con- 
trary principles  from  those  of  the  old  school:  viz. 
taking  the  most  direct  and  easiest  road  to  arrive  at 
the  end  proposed,  in  place  of  the  circuitous  meta- 
physical method  adopted  by  the  old  system,  as  if 
teachers  were  afraid  of  giving  knowledge  too  cheap,  j 
By  setting  types  they  practice  accurate  spelling.! 
and  become  familiar  with  the  construction  of  all 
the  languages  which  they  print,  and  they  can  earn 
their  bread  in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  also  a  great 
source  of  economy  to  the  school,  and  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a  recreation  from  more  difficidt  studies. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  system  are  more 
evident  when  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind; 
namely,  the  productive,  labouring  and  useful  class- 
es. Those  who  from  conquest,  force,  fraud,  or  the 
industry  of  their  ancestors,  are  left  with  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  live  without  labour,  may  remain  in  a 
state  of  ignorance.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  fact, 
without  injuring  materially  the  state  of  civilization 
in  the  mass  of  society,  as  the  ignorance  of  the  class 
spoken  of  facilitates  and  accelerates  the  division  of 
property,  a  state  of  things  so  necessary  to  general 
happiness,  and  to  the  elevation  of  mankind  to  the 
highest  condition  of  moral  and  physical  perfection. 
The  pupils  are  capable  of  obtaining  an  accuracy  of 
sight,  which  they  acquire  by  a  constant  practice  of 
measuring  distance  and  dimensions,  which  gives 
theui,  when  they  leave  the  school,  an  experience 
equal  to  the  acquirements  of  many  years  of  instruc 
lion  of  an  artizan;  as  they  can,  at  a  glance,  decide 
whether  a  horse-shoe,  a  nail,  a  board,  or  any  other 
piece  of  iron,  wood,  &.C.,  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  without  the  trouble  of  trying. 

They  learn  natural  philosophy  by  the  most  ini 
proved  and  simple  instruments;  chemistry  by  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  experiments,  never  de- 
parting from  the  golden  rule  of  proceeding  Irom 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  compound;  from  the 
easiest  to  the  most  difficult;  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown;  and  preferring  the  useful  to  the  ornanien 
tal,  making  at  the  same  time  the  application  of  all 
the  neces.sary  arts  and  occupations,  that  their  utili 
ty  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 

One  of  the  advantages  attached  to  the  system,  is 
the  facility  of  forming  professors.  The  popish  at- 
tribute of  infallibility  being  exploded,  the  master 
loses  none  of  his  influence  with  his  pupils  by  acknow- 
ledging that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, but  will  learn  it  along  with  them,  according  to 
system,  in  accomplishing  which,  he  has  only  to 
kee|)  one  lesson  before  the  class,  and  the  hoys  have 
a  belter  chance  to  learn  that  particular  science  or 
art  well,  than  if  the  master  had  been  an  old  pro- 
fessor; for  by  learning  it  himself  so  recently,  he  is 
instructed  in  all  the  ditiicult  places,  and  is  more 
capable  of  teaching  the  children  how  to  get  over 
them — an  advantage  which  the  Lancasferian,  or 
monitorial  system,  has  over  the  old  method. 

Lithography  being  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
mode  of  making  accurate  representations  of  every 
thing,  and  this  system  requiring  so  great  a  number 
of  exact  representations,  as  they  are  in  all  possible 
cases  suijstituted  for  books  or  descriptions,  the  pu- 
pils are  all  taught  how  to  design  on  the  stone  or 
cartoons,  and  how  to  make  the  proper  ink  and  pen- 
cils, as  well  as  all  the  manipulation  of  printing  and 
uorking  the  press,  &c. 

The  advantages  of  calculating  in  the  common 
way  of  reckoning  by  cyphers,  is  the  smallest  part 
of  the  great  and  beneficial  mental  improvement, 
gained  by  the  calculation  on  memory,  witl.out  the 
aid  of  any  artificial  figures,  as  it  exercises,  m. proves, 
and  accelerates  the  combinations,  and  rend'  rs  com 
parison  e:i<y  and  accurate;  while  it  accustoms  the 
young  uuiiil    to   rapid   deductions,   facilitates    the 


drawing  of  just  and  accurate  consequences,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  quick,  impartial,  and  logi- 
cal judgment,  in  deciding  on  all  questions  of  intri- 
cacy and  difficulty,  by  furnishing  to  the  mind  the 
necessary  elements  to  unravel  the  most  complicated 
subjects. 

The  public  are  now  generally  informed  that  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  education  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  public  spirit  and  libe- 
rality of  Mr.  Maclure. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  schools  at  Philadelphia,  were  communicated 
by  him  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  editor: 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  JJug.  19,  1825. 

Madam  Fretageofs  school  has  been  established 
here  four  years  next  October;  has  Si  pupils,  as 
many  as  she  can  take,  and  several  are  waiting  for 
vacancies;  she  has  already  completed  the  educa- 
tion of  some,  whose  parents  thought  them  sufficient- 
ly instructed  in  all  useful  and  necessary  information. 

Mr.  Phiquepul  began  his  school  a  few  months 
ago;  has  18  pupils,  and  will  very  soon  have  as 
many  as  he  wishes  to  take — as  the  method  requires 
more  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  instruc- 
tor than  that  of  the  old  schools,  particularly  at  first; 
as  the  greatest  part  of  the  scholars  have  been  treat- 
ed dilTerently  by  previous  education,  and  have  got 
habits  that  must  be  changed  before  they  can  be 
effectually  benefited  by  the  system.  It  would  be 
necessary,  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  me- 
thod, that  the  children  should  be  sent  before  they 
were  at  any  school,  except  being  taught  by  the 
mother,  who  would  be  aided  much  by  a  small  book 
published  by  Pestalozzi,  called  the  Mother's  Ma- 
nual. I  have  always  thought  that  children  cannot 
be  put  too  soon  to  school,  and  the  present  practice, 
commencing  in  many  countries  of  Europe  seem* 
to  sanction  it. 

I  have  seen  nothing  printed  about  the  S3'stem  ex- 
cept IVeef's  Sketch,  which  is  all  sold,  and  scarcely 
a  copy  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  country,  although 
18  volumes  have  been  printed  at  Stutgard,  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  Pestalozzian  method,  which  sold  sa 
well,  that  the  printer  gave  Pestalozzi  60,000  francs 
for  his  share  of  the  profits.  The  above  epitome  is 
too  short,  but  I  like  short  books  with  only  the  out- 
lines; they  afford  room  for  reflection,  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  and  stimulate  thought,  which  fixes  the  sub- 
ject more  firmly  in  the  memory,  besides  flattering 
self-love,  (one  of  the  strongest  passions,)  by  autho- 
rising the  reader  to  consider  himself  as  author  of 
all  he  reads  or  finds  out  by  his  own  reflections. 
The  fault  I  find  with  a  great  many  books,  is  that 
mania  of  making  things  too  plain,  leaving  nothing 
to  cogitation,  and  treating  too  contemptuously  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  reader. 


LADIES'  SEPARTIVEZilfT. 


Our  old  fnend  and  em-rcspondcnt  Solomon  Simple! 
It'elcome  again  to  the  colunuis  of  the  Farmer! 

Leghorn  hats  being  expensive  and  very  in.fispen- 
sable  articles,  as  all  husbands  will  agree;  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  former,  and  all  wives  as  regards 
the  latter;  and  money  being  now  a  days  a  scarce 
article,  without  which  Leghorns  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained; I  thought  I  could  not  render  a  more  accept- 
able service  to  the  community  at  large,  and  parti- 
cularly the  ladies,  than  by  putting  them  in  the  way 
of  making  their  old  hats  as  good  as  neic,  by  the  fol- 
lowing 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  CLEANSING  AND  WHITENING    STRAW 
HATS. 

Take  cold  unsullied  lye  and  first  wash  and  rub 
the  straw  hat  with  it.  then  with  a  brush  for  the  pur- 
pose, wash  and  rub  the  hat  with  boiling  suds  of  lye. 
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:rench  fint!  white  soa|),  and  lemons  inixeil  tosctlur 
id  boiled  in  a  pot;  alter  wliicli  wash  the  hat  seve- 
1  times  with  clear  cold  water,  and  when  nearly 
V.  ■itretcli  it  on  a  wooden  block  of  the  size  you 
i\h  the  liat  to  be,  then  sinootn  it  with  a  piece  of 
ooJ  made  for  the  purpose;  after  which  iron  it,  tak- 
^  care  to  have  the  iron  moderately  heated  to  pre- 
■nt  scorching;  when  dry  put  it  over  the  smoke  of 
tea-spoonful  of  brimstone  for  three  days,  and  it  will 
jain  lake  its  colour  and  beauty  as  when  new.  Vnx 
lie  hat  as  much  soap  as  is  necessary  to  wash  a  poc- 
•\  handkerchief  will  be  required,  and  the  half  of  a 
mi.n.  The  hat  sliovdd  be  dried  in  the  sun. 
In  braiding,  that  part  of  the  straw  within  an  inch 
'the  top,  or  near  the  first  joint,  is  not  used,  as  the 
'  >rnier  would  easily  turn  yellow,  and  the  latter,  be- 
s;  hollow  like  a  reed,  would  be  apt  to  break — only 
)out  two  inches  of  the  straw  is  good. 

3  inches.     A.  3  inches.     A. 


2i  inches. 

The  above  are  the  appearances  and  dimensions 

rthe  instruments  for  smoothing  the  hats — they  are 

lade  of  box-wood.    A  is  a  round  head,  flat  and  very 

nooth  on  the  top.    B.  is  of  a  wedge  shape,  smooth, 

d  a  little  rounding;  at  the  edge  or  bottom      C.  is 

a  size  suitable  to  grasp  with  the  hand.    The  brush 

be  used  should  be  a  common  soft  clothes  brush. 


nCXSCEIiLAIVEOUS. 


NEWLY-INVENTED  SILK  LOOM. 

A  loom  has  recently  been  made  at  Lyons  for 
Ik-weaving,  which  has  many  advantages.  It  is 
otnposed  of  five  stages,  and  the  mechanism,  which 
i  simple,  allows  one  man  to  weave  five  pieces  at 
le  same  time.  The  loom  has  been  examined  by 
le  Commissioners  from  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  in 
ompany  with  M.  Jacquart,  the  inventor  of  that 
ort  now  in  use,  and  which  was  imported  into  En"- 
md  with  great  haste,  tending  to  prove  its  gre:'t 
dvanfages.     M.  Jacquart  is  of  opinion  that  the  new 

vention  is  of  great  importance,  and  be  has  point- 
d  out  some  improvements  in  it.  The  inventor  is 
I.  Lebrun,  and  the  Academy  intends  to  confer  a 
;oId  medal  on  him.  By  this  "loom  a  saving  will  be 
aade  of  four-fifths  in  the  expense  of  labour. 

[Courier  Francuis. 

LARGE  ELM  TREE. 

The  elm  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  is  supposed 
0  be  the  largest  tree  in  New  England,  it  measures 
n  circumference  34  feet,  at  i  feet  from  the  ground; 
it  the  height  of  5  feet,  the  smallest  place  in  the 
|runk,  the  circumference  is  '24  feet,  G  inches.    There 
a  cut  in  the  tree  4  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
adition  says  was  made  by  the  Indians,  for  the  high- 
it  rise  of  water  in  Connecticut  river. 


TO  SWEETE."*  A  FOOL  CASK. 

Set  fire  to  a  pound  or  more  of  broken  charcoal. 
)ut  it  into  the  cask  and  imnipdiatcly  fill  up  the  cask 
irith  boiling  water.    Ai'ter  tliis,  roll  the  cask  once 


or  twice  a  day  for  a  week;  then  pour  out  the  char- 
coal and  water,  wash  out  the  cask  with  clean  cold 
water,  and  expose  it  to  the  extemul  air  for  some  days. 

Items  from  latf  English  pnpert  received  in  exchange 
for  the  Jhnericiiii  fanner. 
The  large  building  in  Giadwell  street,  Liverpool, 
occupied  by  Messrs  Cr(i,iper,  Benson,  &  Co  mer- 
chants, and  filled  h  ith  nearly  •2,700  bags  of  Js'ew  Or- 
leans and  Bengal  cott«n,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
.Sunday  evening,  Itilli  October.  The  premises  were 
consumed  tn  a  few  hours,  and  the  cotton,  which  was 
worth  nearly  40,00(1/.  either  drstroyed  or  damaged. 
It  is  siiiKular,  that  within  the  last  fortiiinht  between 
3,000  and  4,OliO  bags  of  cotton  have  been  destroyed 
in  Liverpool  by  fire. 

The  king  of  Wirtemburgh  is  doing  every  thing 
possible  for  the  improvement  oi  his  kmgdom  and  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  He  keeps  130  biooil  stud 
horses,  and  the  consequence  i.-',that  beautiful  horses 
are  every  where  to  be  seen.  He  labours  to  improve 
all  branches  of  the  arts,  agriculture,  &c.  He  has 
established  an  experimental  farm  of  800  acres — is 
founding  orphan  schools,  enoouraging  talent,  &.c. 

In  London  the  money  market  at  the  latest  dates, 
continued  as  plentiful  as  had  been  the  case  for  seve- 
ral months,  and  there  was  no  particular  pressure. 

Reforxi — One  of  tlie  newspapers  recently  esta- 
blished by  the  mechanic  interest,  to  promote  relorm, 
proposes  that  poor  parents  be  allowed  to  strangle 
their  children,  or  at  least  to  sell  them! 

Miss  .Stephens  succeeds  Miss  Foot  at  the  theatre 
royal,  Eillnburgli.  Miss  Fool  received  bOO  pounds 
for  twelve  nights.  Miss  Stephens  received  1000 
pounds  for  four  nights  at  the  music  festivals! 


f  SCI  ^LlkWl^ 


&i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  16,  1825. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  CONVENTION. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  lAth,  1825. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Maryland  to 
deliberate  upon  measures  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  Internal  Improvement  of  the  State,  at  11 
o'clock  the  Delegates  appointed  by  the  several 
counties  hereinafter  mentioned,  met  in  the  chamber 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  appropriated  for  their  accommodation 
by  the  Mayor  of  this  city — Whereupon  the  meeting 
being  called  to  order  by  the  hon.  J.  H.  Plater,  of  St. 
Mary's  county,  the  Hon.  CharlesCakkoll  of  Car- 
rollton,  was  nominated  by  Governor.Sprigg,of  Prince 
George's  county,  and  by  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  Convention,  appointed  to  preside  over  their  de- 
liberations. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  Jenifer,  Esq.,  of  Charles 
county,  John  S.  Skinner,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
was  appointed  secretary,  and  Thomas  Phenix,  of 
said  city,  a|ipointed  assistant  secretary. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  gentlemen 
answered  to  their  names,  viz: 

Frederick  county — John  McPherson,  William  Ty- 
ler, Grafton  Duvall,  Richard  Potts,  John  Nelson, 
John  Thomas,  John  Lee. 

..illeghanx) — John  McMahon,  John  MeHenry,  John 
lloye,  John  Templeman,  Andrew  Bruce,  Robert 
Swan. 

Wttshinnton — Wm.  Gabby,  Thomas  Buchanan, 
Win.  Fitzhugh,  Col.  John  Blackford,  Wm.  Price, 
Thomas  C.  iirent,  Franklin  Anderson. 

•Anne  Jlrundel — Thomas  .Snowden,  Daniel  Mur- 
ray, Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUlon,  George  }loward, 
of  VVaverly. 


Harford— Urin:\  D.  Maiilsby,  John  Forwood,  GcO. 
M.  Gi:i,  Alexander  Norris.  Charles  S  Sewall. 

BaUimore  county — General  Tobias  E.  Stansbury, 
Capt.  R.  T.  Spencc,  Elias  Brown,  James  Howard, 
Gen.  John  S.  Smith,  George  Harryman,  Joseph  N. 
Ford. 

Baltimore  city— Cn\.  John  E.  Howard,  Thomas 
Ellicott,  Isaac  McKim,  George  Hoflman,  Win.  Lor- 
man,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

City  tf  ./Innapoliji — Dr.  Dennis  Claude,  James 
Murray,  J.  J.  Speed,  Thomas  H.  Carroll,  Jeremiah 
Hughes. 

Prince  Gearge't — Samuel  Sprigg,  John  R.  Maeru- 
der,  Robert  \V.  Bowie,  Major  John  C.  Herbert,  Ma- 
jor Wm.  T.  Wootten,  William  Bowie,  of  Walter, 
George  Semnies 

^/oH/g-ODieri/— George  C.  Washington,  William 
Darne,  Richard  Holmes,  Archibald  Lee. 

St.  Mary's — John  R  Plater,  Peter  Gough,  Ge- 
rard N.  Cassin,  Joseph  Stone,  Enoch  J.  Millard, 
and  H.  G.  S.  Key. 

Charles — Nicholas  Stonestreet,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
Wm.  D.  Merrick,  Gwinn  Harris,  Henry  Brawuer, 
John  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Potts,  of  Frederick  county,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  concurred  in: 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  to  consist  of 
at  least  one  from  each  county  and  one  frem  each 
city,  with  instructions  to  consider  and  report  the 
expediency  of  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  rvconmiending  a  general  sys- 
tem for  improving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State,  with  a  viert'  to  the  general  welfare  of  her 
citizens,  and  to  her  proper  and  becoming  rank 
among  her  sister  states. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  further  in- 
structed to  consider  and  report  the  ways  and  means 
in  their  judgment  best  calculated  to  efleot  this  great 
and  common  object  of  the  people  of  Maryland. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
court-house,  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

Tliursday,  Dec.  15. 

The  Convention  met  agreeably  to  adjournment, 
when  the  following  names  were  announced  as  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  under  tlie 
foregoing  resolution: 

Richard  Potts,  chairman;  John  McPherson,  Tho- 
mas EHicott.  Thomas  11.  Carroll,  John  McHenry, 
Daniel  Jenifer,  William  Darne,  Daniel  Murray, 
Israel  D.  Maulsby,  Geul.  J.  S.  Smith,  Thomas 
Buchanan,  Samuel  Sprigg,  John  R.  Plater. 


iCT"  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  Western  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland. We  have  not  room  this  week  to  insert  the 
|iroceedings  of  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  at  Lex- 
ington, on  ThurMlay  last.  Some  modifications  of 
the  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  Cattle 
Show,  in  June  ne.\t,  were  reported  and  adopted; 
and  the  w  hole  scheme  of  premiums  as  adjusted  and 
finally  agreed  upon,  was  ordered  to  be  published  ia 
the  American  Farmer,  which  shall  be  done  as  soon 
as  room  and  opportunity  will  allow. 

The  meeting  ailjourned  to  hold  their  next  session 
at  the  residence  of  James  Carroll,  jun.  Esq.  in  the 
city  of  Annapoli'-,  on  Thursday  next,  the  Hid  of  the 
present  tuontli, 

pC3*  The  valuable  address  of  Dr.  INIuse  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Doichister  county,  will  be 
published  in  the  next  number  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, by  order  of  said  society. 

Ohio  Tobacco. — Prodigious  extension  of  the  cul- 
ture of  that  article,  contemplated  in  that  state,  as 
appears  by  the  following  extract  to  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  dated  Putnam,  November, 
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iDso.  10,  I -Jib 


ls>CJ.     'I'lir  »;iiii|ilr  riulow-il  »a-  \  rry  rriiiark.iblr  I      I'i.  Tbi- must  ail\  uiilut;<^uu9  lu.iilr^  of  gra(\iiiK  i" 

fur  thn   /irK-i.r.tf  cj'  iKe  lexturt,  l>ti(   llir   rulour  »as    (lie  tr<>|iii."<,  Milh  ;in  uccuuiit  ul   (lie  |il,iiiU  on  wtiicli 

ratlirr  oir»  t;rrfO  yrllow  lliaii  of  lh.it  i;oldi-n  yrll.iw    tlic.ir  iiiuilos  li.in-  boen  S'lci-isslul. 

Hhicli  i-n,iiin.iniU'tlif   liiKbrsI  prut'  in  our  umrUi-L  |       I'lie  >o.;irl_v   »liall   liketsuo  oll't-r  prizes  for  Uic 

It  Konl.l  yit  |>ay  at    prrseiil,  n  vt-ry  ample  prcilil,  folluHinR  i>l>jril»: 

crrn  wiili'iut  llir  Tn-ilny   of  lraii»p.'rliiliiiii,  «lucli.i      I  J.  liiiprine<l»iM'cimi<nftof  esciilont  vcKctablci  Biid 

ni  the  frionJ  of  fptry  pr.irticablr  s.li.ine  of  cli<<u|K-n-  fruits,  win  iIut  n.ilin-  or  furoign.  r.iiscU  in  thiti>J.iii>l. 

ing  ftjid  uiiirkfiii'i);  uur  interaul  iMiiiiinTce,  ne  li<ip<^|      M    Tlie   iiilruiJuctioii   of  any    new  and  vaiu.ii<ii 

lo  »«;e  kllorviod  in  tlic  Ohio  and  Chmipeakc  cauuL  i  plant,  or  rsculcnt  vcgol.ihic,  or  rr.nl.     .Spccimun>  ul 

.  o  I.-        •        .11  .        .  .  1.     '     cacli  to  be  arcoinpanied  with  uii  account  of  it*  his- 

'•SiR. — Knowinit  the  deep  interest  you  tnke  in  ,..„„(  „..i,;..  ,,' 
,    .  .,  .  "^ ,        1      .        .      <•  lorv  and  cultivation. 

White* er  conrcrii"  the  asriculur.il  interests  ol  our,      ;,    ..<,      .      ,        _:„.„.    r.»:_.    i    ._••!.■     .i 

,.,.,,,".  ,         ,  15.    1  he  bctt  specimens  of  wines  made  within  the 

counlrv.  I  take  the    ihrrtT  to  rnc  .)«r  to  rou  a  spe   '  ,  .,    '  ,.  ,  ■       ,        v    . 

•  ,  ..  „        .   t  1        .,•  '        Iroiiics,  Irom  the   vine,  or   Iroiii   ol.ier  Iruil*.     Sul 

ciMien  of  thr  rello»r  tohacco  nii-i.l  in  thin  roiinty,  ,     ' ,,        ,,      ^,    ,,,        ,■       .,        ,    ,■ ...       ,    , 

,  .     %  ..  L  11  .  •'f  less  than  three  buttles  ol  each  sort  ol  wine  lo  be  Si  nl. 

and  re,pi.-,t  of  you   the  probabl,-  price  per  c»vt  of ,      ,g    .^.^  ^^^.,,       ^^^„^  ^,.  ,.^,.^  con.h.ion.  whell.- r 

such  a.  the  enr  u«d  siHTcmicn.  of  colour,  or  black,  and  male  or    fcm..le.  a.  maw 

••  I  here  has  been   a  vcrr   ronsidemble  quantity!,,  ,   ,  ,     ,        .  .   ,,         .. 

.      ..     ...  .1  ■     •  1  ^  ■     ..•' ithroui-h  hiH  own  indu^tri ,  have  put  the  cottairc  he 

tanen  in  this  couiilv  tins  seas.in.  »iid   more  in  the  ■        •    .    ,  .    ,    .. ;,.  .i  .     .,,    .i  .i  .     :.       . 

™,  •  .    ,.,.  ...  .  ilns   inhabited,  with    a   irarden    attached  to  It,  into 

The  probahi  I  v  i«.  t  hat  n'Xtyear'.u      _     .     . i.    _     -   ..    .,; _   .      _..    . 


Pa:0.d:i    OUKilUNT. 


AKIll  I.ES. 


adjacent  nnri.         ^     ,  . 

there  will  1k"    .•»n   immense   quantity   rullivated 
should  not  he   surprise)!   if  there    should    he  50,00(1 
«cp-»*  planted.      Should  the  pne--  Leep  up,  the  pros- 
pects of  our  farmers  will  be  truly  ilattering. 
\err  respectfully, your«.Kc. 

II.  .SAFFORD.' 


"TV  »j>iri/  of  imprntmrnt  u  ofrrtvif  upon  Ikt  earlh." 
We  t.\ke  Irave  to  record  the  fill.nving  letter,  just 
received  frim  Jamaica,  to  ihotv  to  our  correspon 


the   neatest  condition,  a  premium   Dot   exceedii 
two  doubloons. 

1 7.  '1  o  a  slave  of  cither  sex,  for  tbc  same, a  simi- 
lar preiiiiuiiL 

XII  That  the  prizes  to  be  bestowed  by  the  So- 
ciety shall  con.Mst  of  silver  medals  of  two  sites,  and 
of  premiums  in  money. 

Sia,  A'iii^ston,  Jamaica,  Junt  ilth,  Uib. 

I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you,  that  a  Society 
for  the   iCiu'(iiira;:eiuent  of  tl.iitiLullure  aniL A;:ri- 


Hents  that  their  li-hts,  which  «lvo  all  its  value  to  culture,  an.l  the  Arts  coi cted  with  them.aceiit- 

Ihe  American  Farmer,  are  not  "hid  under  a  bushel. -ly  established  in  Jamaica,  have  done  themseius 
tliey  are  n  fleeted  to.  and  in  their  turn  attract  li:;ht'«l'«  honour  of  electing  you  lo  be  a  correspondiuic 
from  all  ipiarters— and  lo  compliments  like  the  fol  |  member.  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  herewiinaeopy  ol 
lowrinif.  the  Editor  honestly  dis.iiows  all  title,  but  IHic  minutes  of  their  hrst  proceeam,;s,  whieb  "nl 
as  be  considers  himself  the  orgai.  of  those  whose  explain  to  you  the  objects  which  tlie  Society  have 
rontributions  h.ive  caused  the  .American  Farmer  to  '"  ^'C'"  Permit  me  to  assure  you.  that  any  Sssis- 
be  sought  in  various  foreign  countries.  To  show'tance  from  you  in  furtherance  ol  these  objecU,  will 
;'  ,„|  tiie  objects  of  "TTi*   llorliciiUurnl  aiid  be  most  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged. 


bbl 

bush 
bbl 


lb 
26  lb 
bush 


lb.  ( 
bush 


■il  .SociXy  r>f  Jamaittt,"  we  publish  the 
iuiirniii^  list  of  premiums,  to  v»it: 

XI.  That  the  followini;  be  the  subjects  for  infor- 
mation, upon  <«bicb  prize*  (hi!!  b*  oflTered;  the 
•oinmunicalions  lo  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
I6lb  of  NoTf roller,  l8-.'6. 

1.  The  progress  and  present  slate  of  ai;rirullure 
m  Jamaica,  or  in  the  other  West  India  colonies. 

2.  The  progress  and  pr<«iit  state  of  horticulture 
in  Jamaica,  or  in  the  other  W  ■  -'  I"-''  '  enlonies. 

3.  New  methods  bv  which  i  or  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  staples  vl  _l  i  .  .d  may  be 
improved. 

4.  The  disease*  ofborws.  mules,OXen.and  sheep 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  means  of  curinx  them. 

5.  The  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  this  cli. 
■tale,  and  the  modes  of  checking  and  of  preventin); 
them. 

6    The  natural  history  of  the  insects,  birds,  and 
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Prospects  for  Farmlks  i.-v  18-26. — It  is  painful 
to  learn,  by  gentlemen  arriving  here  Irum  dillerent 
parts  of  the  State  to  attend  the  Convention,  mat 
the  pr/S|ie.  ts  for  a  gntin  crop  next  year  are  more 
gloomy  than  tliey  were  alino}rcver  known  to  b«  at 
this  season.  Fields,  whicli  it  has  been  lierelofoK 
necessary  to  check  by  feeding  down,  present  scarce- 
ly a  sign  of  vegetation;  so  intense  and  long  con- 
tinued have  been  tlic  drought  and  drymg  winds  of 
autumn  and  winter. 


•th<-r  *"i<i'iils,  nuisl  destniciive  to  veKet;ition.  and  , ti,e(, 
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and  mountainous  lands,  with   liie  least  waste  of  tlie 
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ment,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
those  customs  were  adopted,  agricultvre,  reproach, 
and  itrnominy,  were  synonymous  epithets;  the  far- 
mer was  despised  as  a  plodding  fool,  a  fit  com- 
panion only  for  the  beast,  which  dragged  his  re- 
luctant plough;  but  now,  that  the  human  mind  has 
expanded  above  those  grovelling  notions;  when  rea- 
son is  connected  with  action;  when  the  art  is  be- 
coming founded  in  science;  and  elementary  princi- 
ples becoming  developed  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience to  guide  and  instruct  the  farmer,  to  render 
intelligible  wh»t  he   may  discern  in   the  sphere  of 


AN  ORATION 
Upon  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  art  and  science  of 
AgricuUnre — delivered  before  the  Dorchester  Jlgri- 
Oldtural  Society,  and  a  nnmi^rous  audience,  at  their  ^ 
first  Exhibition  and  Fair,  held  in  Cambridge,  JVbi' 
10,  18-25— iy  Joseph  E.  Muse,  M.  D.  President  of 
the  Society. 

[Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer.] 

This  day,  gentlemen,  will  constitute  a  gloruni.r\h\s  profession,  and  conduct  him  to  rational  inferen 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Dorchester  countj',  this  day,'  ces;  iiow,  since  this  happy  revolution;  since  the  fa- 
me, first,  on  which  the  cultivators  of  our  soil  have  culty  of  reason  has  acquired  the  supremacy  in  this 
convened,  to  receive  the  honourable  badges  of  sucr:  great  department  of  human  affairs,  the  farmer  de- 
eessful  emulation;  and  to  deliberate  on  and  sysb  servedly  ranks  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first  order  in 
tnatize  schemes  of  agricultural  improvement,  will  [  society;  his  profession  is  honourable,  learned,  and 
establish  an  anniversary,  which  will  command  tifilusiful;  it  peculiarly  conducts  him,  in  his  studies  and 
respect  and  admiration  of  our  children;  because,  i'  reflections,  to  the  great  and  wonderful  operations  of 
will  promote  their  wealth  and  happiness;  and  pft«  nature;  it  inclines  him  to  investigate  their  causes, 
petuate  their  fathers'  monument  of  independenu  to,  and  affords  him  a  delight,  o(  which  none  others  can 
ages  unknown;  for,  agriculture  is  the  base  o{  nation-  io  largely  participate. 


al  wealth;  and  natioiial  wealth  of  human  liberty;  a', 
the  arms  of  our  beloved  country,  united  in  archi- 
tectural strength  and  beauty,  they  constitute  one  co- 
lossal column'  "unum  e  pluribus,"  the  base  of  agri- 


The  theoiy  of  agriculture  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
I  be  fully    established;  hence   various   and  opposite 
theses  of  vital  interest;  we  must  not,  therefore,  he- 
sitate to  examine  new  doctrines,  to  detect  errors,  or 
eu/Zm-e,  the  «/«(/<  of  tueoWi,  and  the  ca^itai  of /juBkj/j  suggest  what  we  consider  truths,  because  of  the 
liberty.  falhbility  of  human  reason;  we  should  not  encou- 

To  trace  minutely,  the  history  of  agriculture,  rage  distaste  for  theoretic  inquiry,  hecnuse  the  hu- 
would   be  a  useless  occupation  of  time.     A  mci     man  mind  has  been   led  into  error;  by  those  very 
sketch  of  the  veneration  in  which  it  has  been  held,  errors  and  their  consequent  detection;  by  new  facts 
from   the  earliest  ages,  through   the  labyrinth  of  and  new  theories  we  arrive  at  our  final  purpose, 
antiquity,  would  be  a  tedious  and  unavailing  labour;  the  truth  which  we  have  desired. 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  at  all  times,  and  by  alii     To  attempt  the  delineation  of  a  system  of  agri 
nations,  the  art  of  agriculture  has  been  admired  as,  culture  preferable  to  any  other,  when  I  am  address- 
the  first  and  best  occupation  of  man.     The  eariiest  ing  an  audience  of  much  eminence  and  experience, 
history    of    the   eastern    nations    establishes   their!  would  be  presumptuous;  yet  I  shall  lake  the  liber- 
knowledge  of  and  respect  for  this  noble  art;  by  -        -   .       .        _ 
which  they  supplieil  themselves  with  the  necessa- 
ries and  luvuriei  of  life.                                             -     .ise  suggestions   on   some  of   the  most  generally!  the  small  pice  of  five  dollars  per  j-car,  the  aj 
The  Ciialdejns,  who  iiihalii.'ed  the  Jiaaua  court(ry,t5leiebii:ig  topics  la   relat'cn   to    agricultural  i'n-  gate  /.dO'  .'  "' ^     oltervation  and  experience  o! 


the  "deutoxidc  of  aluminum,"  with  new  chemical 
properties,  which  I  have  explained  on  another  oc- 
casion, highly  conducive  to  vegetable  life  and 
growtli;  one,  whose  imiversality  and  excellence  will 
be  recognized  at  a  future  day,  by  the  farmer  of 
energy  and  entdprise,  among  the  greatest  favours 
of  God  to  man. 

This  subject  in  general,  of  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, is  one  of  infinite  beauty  and  interest,  but 
too  attractive,  and  too  diffuse,  for  the  bounds  of  a 
limited  addn  ss,  and  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
as  few  topics,  and  within  as  small  a  compass  as  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  will  admit  of 

Next  in  succession  to  a  view  of  its  dignity,  be;m- 
t3'and  utility,  is  naturally  associated  the  correlative 
idea  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  the  promotiou 
and  perfection  of  the  art  and  science  of  agricul 
ture;  and  upon  this  subject,  though  copious.  I 
will  venture  to  ask  your  patience,  but  for  a  few 
moments. 

It  is  obvio'.is  that  information  is  the  first  pillar  of 
this  magnificent  edifice,  and  equally  so  that  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  accumulative  resources  of  the 
many;  did  this  proposition  require  support,  it  would 
be  found  in  tiie  rapid  growth  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  from  the  invention  of  printing;  the  facili- 
ties which  tiis  noble  art  has  afforded  to  mankind 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  idle 
to  dwell  upon,  and  that  it  has  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  objects 
of  human  attention,  history  affords  us  ample  testi- 
monies; and  that  books  on  agricultural  subjects, 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  this  knowledge,  seems  un- 
deniable. Periodical  publications,  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural subjects,  conducted  with  talent,  and  of 
widclj- extended  circulation,  afford  boundless  means 
of  popular  instruction — of  this  source  of  knowledge 
and  informr  lion,  the  American  F'armer,  published 


I  J,  conferred   by  the  office  with  which  you  have!  in  Baltimori  ,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  is  an  instance,  which 
^^ccn  so  kind  as  to  honour  me,  to  offer  a  few  con-l  reflects  hoi;'>ur  on   the  state;  by  this  medium,  for 


of  agriculture,  had,  by  assiduity,  attained  to  consi-lprovement 

derable  perfection  in  this  valuable  art.     The  Egyp-      I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  prejudices  exist- 
tians  regarded  it  as  a  divine  blessing,  immediately] ing  in  the  minds  of  many  against  theory  in  agricid- 
conferred  upjn  them,  by  their  god  Osiris,  and  wor- 
shipped in  superstitious  gratitude  their  beasts  of  the 


_  gre 
expcnenc 


mil- 


the 


plough;  and  the  Persians  embraced  it  among  the 
precepts  of  their  religion;  striking  instances  oi'  its 
ancient  and  exalted  dignity. 

In  the  darker  ages,  which  obscured  and  depressed 
the  human  mind,  agriculture  languished  wi(h  the 
other  arts;  as  soon  as  the  faculty  of  reason  began  to 
dawn,  and  by  its  overpowering  rays  to  dispel  the 
rude  and  barbarous  cloud,  the  benign  genius  of 
agriculture  is  again  conspicuous,  exerting  her  sa 
lufary  and  beneficent  energies  for  human  comfort 
and  happiness;  she  has  flourished  in  all  ages,  /mri 
passu,  with  the  civilization  of  man;  she  has  sunk 
into  obscurity  with  the  debased  and  barbarous 
mind;  with  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  understanding,  the  tutelar  genius 
of  agriculture  has  again  been  adored,  next  only  to 
the  great  God  of  nature,  who  conceded  her  to  fallen 
man  as  a  pledge  of  his  divine  benevolence. 

Does  it  excite  astonishment,  then,  that  with  this 
established  character  of  agriculture,  the  present 
age,  with  all  its  mighty  and  successful  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  man;  with  all  its  rapid 
strides  to  perfection  in  the  various  departments  of 
art  and  science,  has  not  neglected  this  great  boon 
of  providence;  but  has,  by  unanimous  consent, 
placed  it  in  the  first  order  of  human  employment,  in 
reference  to  the  l)eauty  and  extent  of  the  science, 
and  the  benefits  to  mankind,  resulting  from  the 
practice. 

While  agriculture  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of 
sloth  and  ignorance;  while  the  only  principle  of 
action  was  the  custom  o[  forefathers,  without  advert 


lions  are  lailfilully   fconvcyed   (very  week  m 
year,  to  the  subscriber's  door. 

Agricultural  associations,  such  as  we  have  now 
ture;  delude  not  yourselves  with  this  too  popular'  instituted,  affording  frequent  opportunities  of  a  fa- 
sentiment;  without  tlieory.  the  life  of  science,  no  artj  miliar  interchange  of  hypothetic  sentiments,  as  well 
can  attain  to  iierfection.  Anomalous,  indeed,  wouldj  as  of  practical  results,  and  exciting  by  proffered 
be  the  case,  were  agriculture  to  grow  and  flourish  j  badges  of  victory,  a  meritorious  emulation  to  e.xcel 
in  ignorance,  without  the  aid  of  science,  withoutiin  points  of  the  highest  local  interest;  must  of  ne- 
system,  without  a  knowledge  of  elementary  princi-|cetsity  operate,  as  a  mean  of  i»!/;j-oic«ie»t,  as  a  bond 
pies;  these  enable  us  to  shun  the  quicksands  of  of  social  harmony,  as  a  fountain  of  knoutlcdgc  and 
error,  and  lead  us  through  e.vperience  to  truth;  as  infn-malion,  whose  wholesome,  ethereal  waters  will 
liglited  beacons  to  the  benighteil  navigator,  which i  refresh  and  invigorate  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
preserve  him  from  rocks  and  shoals,  and  conduct,  t/tiVs<i»g- /m-nier,  who  may  indidgc  in  tht  luxurious 
him  in  the  channel  of  safety  to  his  destined  ha.vcn.\ potatioyi. 


I  do  not  contend  that  every  farmer  must  be  a 
theorist,  or  every  theorist  a  farmer;  but  that  by  the 
influence  of  science,  all  arts  and  profes-iions  have 
flourished;  and  ivithout  it  they  have  languished; 
they  are  different  departments  of  the  same  institu- 
tion; co-equal  and  co-essential;  as  the  muscle  and 
the  nerve  in  the  human  economy,  the  one  directs, 
the  other  performs;  the  one  exerts  a  moral,  the 
other  a  p/ii/iicnJ  influence 

By  means  of  agricultural  science,  we  understand 
the  constitution  of  sods,  and  their  various  defects; 
the  nature  of  manures,  and  the  mode  of  their  ope- 
ration; and  necessarily,  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
supply  the  defect  of  an  absent  substance,  or  to  neu- 
tralize, nullify,  or  perhaps  render  ;vholesonie  aud 
useful  to  vegetation  present  substances  of  the.  most 
pernicious  qualities.  Has  your  soil  acid?  destroy 
the  poison  by  alkaline  matters.  Is  the  acid  sulphu- 
ric? by  lime  you  convert  it  into  plaster  of  Paris. 
Has  it  a  metallic  salt,  a  vegetable  poison?  by  lime 
you  decompose  it,  and  render  it  innocuous.  Has  it 
a  cohesive  clay?  by  burning  you  render  it  friable 
and  pervious  to  the  extension  of  the  tender  radicle 


ing  to  the  physical  and  moral  necessity  of  improve-  you  produce  a  substance  which  1  have  denominated 
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In  regard  to  particular  objects,  I  shall  perform 
my  duty  by  noticing  chiefly,  such  as  peculiarly  con- 
cern our  local  interests;  the  improvement  of  our 
soil;  manures,  and  their  application,  arc  topics  so 
trite  that  to  name  them  is  almost  plagiarism.  Yet 
I  will  take  the  occasion  to  slate  a  fact  within  the 
sphere  of  my  own  private  observation,  viz:  That 
upon  the  careful  analysis  of  several  fields  of  my 
own,  of  dilferent  characters,  with  argil  and  silcx  in 
various  proportions,  some  possessing  lime,  antl 
others  not  a  particle  of  it,  I  have  found,  that,  cceIc- 
ris  paribus,  those  containing  lime,  though  in  minute 
quantities,  are  tiiost  dispropmiionatidy  productive; 
yet,  one  containing  an  excessive  portion  of  it,  was 
obviously  impaired  by  it.  and  ilid  not  discover  the 
effect  of  usual  manuring,  so  glaringlv  as  tlie  rest. 
And  though  this  result  is  in  contradiction  of  the 
sentiments  of  an  English  farmer  of  much  celebrity, 
(Mr.  Anderson,)  who  has  used  from  seven  hundred 
to  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  pronounces 
its  effict,  in  promoting  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  to  he 
almost  infinitely  jiro  rata,  with  the  quantity  era- 
ployed;  yet  the  result  of  my  experiments  leave  no 
doubt  on   my  mind,  that  tlie  use  of  lime  in  nn- 
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liiviilcd  indefinite  qaaiitities,  will   lie  higlily   inju- 
lions. 

Our  re'iouriis  for  lime  and  other  ealcaieous  mat- 
Iwi,  air  unfortunately  small.  We  have  found  in 
Dortli<^ster  no  inuii;  nor  have  ive  limestone;  yet 
we  have  many  hanks  of  shells,  perhaps  snflicient  to 
supi)ly  the  iinuU  demands  which,  from  my  experi- 
ments, satisfactory  at  least  to  myself,  our  lands  may 
jeqnire. 

With  respect  to  marl,  hope  should  not  vanish; 
our  exertions  to  discover  this  hidden  treasure, 
should  not  he  abandoned.  In  Talbot,  beds  of  this 
substance  have  been  found, only  within  a  few  years; 
and  new  discoveries  since,  frequently  ni:tde,  where 
it  was  not  conjectured  to  exist,  have  added  consi- 
derably to  the  wealth  of  that  county.  I  earnestly 
conjure  you  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  your  time 
to  this  important  subject;  with  a  view  to  it  myself, 
I  have  constructed  an  instrument,  (an  auoer  with  a 
Ion:;-  shaft,)  to  bore  for  marl,  which  I  confess  1  have, 
as  yet,  used  without  success;  I  have  now  lengthen- 
ed the  shaft,  by  additional  bars  to  be  attached,  by 
screws,  arf  lihitwn  d  hifnihnn,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  succeed  in  future  attempts;  thou;;li,  at  the 
points  of  discovery,  the  marl  may  be  deposited  too 
deep  in  the  earth  for  convenient  use;  yet  it  may 
thence,  be  traced  to  more  superficial  and  accessi- 
ble strata. 

In  regard  to  the  application   of  farm-yard  ma- 
nures; wheilK-r  in  a  recent  or  rotted  state,  I  pre- 
sume that,  in   due    decorum    and   respect  for  the 
worthy  advocates  of  the  latter  doctrine,  it  must  still 
be  classed  amone  the  moot  points  of  agriculture; 
yet  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  fallow  crop 
possesses  sturdy  powers  of  digestion,  with  a  capa- 
eity  to  assimilate  the  coarser  food  for  its  nutriment, 
and  to  leave  the  finely  elaborated  and  more  delicate 
particles  for  the  repast  of  a  more  tender  and  more 
luxurious  family,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  recent  manures,  whereby  the 
medium   and  process  of  preparation    becomes  an 
object  of  profit;  the  work  is  as  well  done,  the  ulti- 
mate  and   timely  preparation  of  tJP  mafrmre,  for 
wheat,  or  other  small   grain,  is  as  well  accomplish- 
ed; and  you  receive  for  your  trouble  an  immediate 
and  valuable  compensation,  whicli  is  otherwise  to- 
tally lost.     In  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  I  have 
long  espoused,  chemistry  oilers  her  strong  and  help- 
ing hand,  but  I  will  not,  upon  this  subject,  at  pre- 
sent trespass  longer  on  your  patience. 

Aiixiliary  to  those  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  the 
large  class  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  are  many  others,  which  the  enterprising 
farmer  may  discover,  perhaps,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
fields.  The  rich  black  loam  of  svamps,  marshes, 
and  bottoms,  aboiniding  in  carbonaceous  matter, 
whose  strong  affinity  for  the  o.xygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, results  in  a  solution,  (carbonic  acid,)  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  vegetation;  the  heads  of 
coves,  and  the  mud  bottoms  of  ponds,  which  have 
served  as  receptacles  of  the  richest  principles  of  the 
neighbouring  lands  for  ages  past,  are  invaluable 
sources  of  manure;  yet  from  experiment  I  c:\n  as- 
sure you,  that  these  are  frequently  vitiated  by  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  neu- 
trahzed,  in  compost,  with  the  saline  offal  of  the 
farm-yard;  or,  by  lime,  or  other  salifiable  bases, 
blended  with  the  heaps,  which  latter  method  will 
be  found  equally  efl'ectual,  and  more  convenient. 

The  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt,)  has  had  its 
encomiasts;  with  what  propriety,  my  experience 
has  not  instructed  me,  or  rather  contradicts  it;  from 
four  to  eight  bushels  per  acre  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced fine  etFects,  and  particularly  on  grasses;  it  is 
highly  septic,  in  small  quantities,  and  may  operate, 
by  converting  coarse  vegetable  matter  into  digesti- 
ble food;  so  small  are  the  mouths  of  tlie  absorbent 
vessels  of  plants,  that  they  can  imbibe  no  nutri- 
ment, except  it  be  in  a  state  of  solution;  the  parti 
ries  of  impalpable  powder  are   too  large  to  be  ad- 


mitted by  them;  salt  in  many  instances  promotes 
this  solution;  salt  is  also,  deliquescent;  it  attracts 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  property  may 
be  easily  conceived  as  contributive  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables;  to  this  substance  (salt.)  may  perhaps, 
chiefly,  be  referred  the  benefits  derived  by  some 
from  sea-weed,  which  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Davy,  give  about  four  fifths  of  its  weight  of  water, 
and  should  therefore  be  spread  and  ploughed  in  a 
recent  state. 

Vegetable  substances  of  a  ligneous  nature,  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  manure,  require  before  use 
a  partial  decomposition,  which  may  be  produced 
speedily  by  quick  lime;  or,  more  slowly,  but  equal- 
ly well,  in  compost;  but  animal  substances  are  con- 
verted by  lime,  into  an  insoluble  mass,  therefore 
lime  will  prove  pernicious  to  a  compost  containing 
much  animal  matter. 

Next  in  order,  as  a  feeble  disciple  of  the  Man 


ceptions.  vicious,  and  compar^.tivcly  worthless;  in 
the  plough  he  is  unable  to  compi;te  with  the  borse, 
and  in  the  shambles  with  the  ox;  he  is  neither  fit 
for  the  one  purpose,  nor  the  other. 

The  subject  of  crops,  the  great  object  of  our  in- 
quiries and  our  labours,  is  too  ccfpious  to  be  em- 
braced within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  short  address, 
and  too  important  to  remain  wholly  unnoticed. 
The  many  disasters  incident  to  our  wheat  crop,  the 
gTCij/  staple  of  our  county,  the  reliance  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant;  and  moreover  its  reduced 
value,  when  by  chance  it  may  have  escaped  those 
disasters;  the  insignificant  value  of  Indian  corn,  as 
an  article  of  sale;  and  in  fact,  the  general  absence 
or  paucity  of  monetary  means,  indicate  the  obvious 
necessity  of  adding,  or  substituting,  a  new  series  of 
crops,  which  may  be  less  precarious,  and  more  pro- 
fitable. 

After  as  full  an   inquiry,  and  research  into  the 


tuan  farmer,  who  is  worthy  of  our  studies  and  imi-  subject,  as  perhaps  it  admits  of,  without  experience, 
talion,aud  an  accomplished  prototype,  the  planting  I  have  determined  to  make  the  ensuing  year,  a  large 
of  fruit  trees  should  occupy  a  share  of  our  atten-  experimental  crop  of  fifty  acres  of  cotton,  which, 
tion.  Our  orchards  ore  neglected;  the  fruit  propa-  from  my  small  experiment  the  present  season,  will 
gated  in  the  country,  is  generally  sij  infamous,  as  to  afford  an  abundant  and   profitable  crop,  before  the 


demand  extermination,  and  the  substitution  of  new 
frees  of  choice  sorts,  o?-,  the  budding  a.nA  engrafting 
of  the  best  fruits  of  our  climate,  upon  the  old  stalks 
of  worthless  kinds;  iii  three  years  the  transforma- 
tion may  be  efi'ected,  by  the  latter  method.  In 
place  of  the  present  growth  of  the  sickly,  insipid 
fruits  of  our  country,  we  may,  \vith  little  exertion, 
find  ourselves,  as  if  magically,  possessed  of  deli- 
cious fruits,  a  source  of  lieallii,  luxury  and  profit. 

In  regard   to  the  condition  of  our  flocks,  I  am 
conscious  I  shall  receive  the  undivided  assent  of  my 
audience;    our  local   necessities    most   imperiously 
demand  relief  in  this  important  and  neglected  arti- 
cle.    We  should  procure  nc^v  breeds  and  improve 
their  progeny  by  careful  and   generous  treatment; 
fallacious  and  narrow  is  the  judgment  which  would 
exclude  from  premium  a  high   Idooded   animal  pf 
fine  points  and  valuable  character,  because  it  h.  « 
been  imported;  because  it  h.is  been  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at   great  cost  and  trouble. 
The  end  in  view  is  not  individual  gratification,  but 
the  public  good;   and  this  end  is  better  attained  by 
the  importation  of  superior  {if  uksident)  than  by 
our  own  inferior  breeds;  and  therefore  it  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  utmost  abilities  of  the  Society. 
While  on  this  subject,  I  must  advert  to  a  seem- 
ingly   interesting  question,  agitated  for  some  years, 
and  still   unsettled,  viz.  the   com|)arative   value  of 
the  horse  and  ox  for  the  plough  and  wagon.     The 
question  may  be   one  of   interest  to  other  climes, 
but  in  ours,  I  fancy,  no  doubt  can  exist;  the  ox  may 
perform  a  portion  of  lardy  and   rugged  labour  in 
cool  weather;  but  in  our  long  and  hot  summers,  the 
farmer  will,  from  my  experience,  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  horses.     The  ox  is  not  designed 
by  nature  for  violent  exercise  in  lint  weather;   he  is 
deficient  in  that  "vis  medicutrix  nalurce,"  that  "licat 
counteracting   power,"   of  su'eutiiig.   which    horses 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree;  his  skin  is  not  con- 
structed for  this   refrigerant  action.     When  over- 
heated, he  lolls   out  his    tongue   and   slavers,  and 
shortly   succumbs   to   the  overpowering  eSects  of 
heat.     The  ox,  too,  is  classed  naturally  among  the 
slow-footed  animals.     The  horse  has  a  quick  step, 
and  will  perform  more  w  ork  at  the  plough  than  the 
ox  at  any  season,  and  vastly  more  in  hot  and  sultry 
weather;  and  where  labour  is  dear,  and  time  pre- 
cious, the  surplus  of  bis  pcrlbrmance  above  that  of 
the  ox,  will  be  found  to   be  much  more  than  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  meat  and  hide  of  the  antiquated 
beef,  and  will  fairly  justify  his  master  to  allow  him 
in  his  old  age,  the  "otium  cum  dignitate," 

"In  peare,  t'  enjoy  his  former  patms  and  pains; 
And  graUfully  be  kind  to  his  remains." 
The  mule,  I  conceive  to  be  totally  unworthy  of 
notice,  except  for  detestation.     He  is,  with  few  ex 


accession  of  frost;  which  period  is  becoming,  annu- 
all}',  later,  from  the  draining,  clearing,  and  other 
physical  causes  ofierating  a  vast  revolution  in  the 
general  climate  of  our  country — having  made  a 
ditrerence,  of  at  least  three  weeks,  within  the  last 
ten  years;  and  thereby  affording  fair  prospects  of  a 
successful  growth  of  cotton. 

Palma  Christi  will  form  another  member  of  the 
new  series  of  crops  which  I  contemplate  an  expe- 
riment upon,  the  next  season,  and  will,  I  anticipate, 
be  a  productive  and  profitable  one. 

Independent  of  other  advantages,  which  the  in- 
troduction of  these  and  other  crops  may  possess 
over  the  limited  number  that  we  now  cultivate,  that 
of  multiplying  the  varieties,  is  one  of  considerable 
importance;  by  these  means,  the  principles  of  ro- 
tation, the  most  unequivocally  essential  di.scovery, 
grJwn  out  of  the  stience  of  modern  agriculture, 
will,  necessarily,  be  more  extensively  and  usefully 
applied;  the  selection  of  soils  and  subsoils  in  re- 
ference to  their  peculiar  adaptations  to  their  fa- 
Tourite  plants,  w  ill  be  proportionally  facilitated. 

The  boundless  growth  of  vegetables  designed  for 
tht  use  of  man,  and  other  animals,  are  comprised 
in  two  opposite  and  distinctly  characterized  fami- 
lies; the  one  having  small  leaves  and  few  in  num- 
ber, which  dry  and  wither  before  the  crop  is  ma- 
tured, derive  their  nourishment  chiefly  from  the 
soil,  and  render  it  hard  and  dry — these  are  called 
culmiferous,  and  arc  great  exhausters  of  the  soil;  to 
this  family,  belong  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
&c.;  the  other,  having  broad  and  abund.int  leaves, 
which  continue  green,  succulent  and  growing,  till 
the  crop  is  cut  down,  and  bespeak  the  continued 
agency  of  the  foliage,  in  the  sustenance  of  the 
plant,  renders  the  soil  soft,  mellow,  and  open — these 
are  called  leguminous,  and  operate  to  correct  the 
hard,  compact,  and  cohesive  soils.  Of  these  two 
families,  the  members,  though  possessing  the  gene- 
ric(d  character,  may  be  presumed  to  vary  in  their 
respective  powers,  and  in  many  important  and  spe- 
cific points;  some  delighting  in  clay,  others  in  sandy 
soils;  some  in  upland,  others  to  be  immersed  in 
water; 

"Fluminibus  salices,  crassis  que  paludibus  alni;" 

Hence  inevitably,  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
agricultural  community,  from  the  introduction,  of 
as  many  new  and  valuable  crops,  as  our  climate 
and  soil  may  be  found  capable  of  producing. 

From  the  established  principles,  upon  which  ro- 
tation is  founded,  it  must  be  inferred  that  each  plant 
has  its  respective  pabulum;  that  though  this  may 
be  constituted  of  the  same  elements,  yet  it  must 
consist  of  different  proportions  of  those  elements, 
and  of  different  chemical  arrangements;  otherwise 
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(he  dirt'erciit  iH-oilucts  wuiilil  bt  loUtlly  unaccounta-  those  which  hud  hecii  wet;  a  strong  instance  ol' the 
bic;  tiic  (iciduhius  phiiit,  for  instance.  niu>l  abound  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  "that  vulri-,  more  than  tlie 
ill  oxi/KCK,  the  ucidifyins:  principle;  the  nkuf^inous  juices  of  the  plants,  promotes  spontaneous  conihus- 
nill  claim  an  e.vcess  of  hnilinecn;  the  saccharine  ofJion;"  the  oxygen  of  cillier  is  copiously  and  seadily 
carbon,  &.(■  :  because.  Ihi  se  elenitnts  are,  respective- !  separated  and  absorbed  by  the  carbonaceous  matter 
ly.the  chief  ai;pnlH  in  the  production  of  those  re- of  the  plant;  heat  and  liydrogen  are  developed; 
suits  whirh  those  pl.ints  are  known  to  afi'ord;  and.  ami  the  consequences  are  fatal  and  the  same;  which 
a  postcrim-i.  the  pabulum  requisitr  for  their  phy-  i  truly  hope,  genllenien,  none  of  you  may  ever  cx- 
siolosical    functions    must   have    been    constituted ,  perience. 


of    a   large   proportisn    of    these    respective   ele- 
ments. 

It  is  repiiitnant  to  reason  and  analogy,  to  suppose 
that  the  (leadly  upas,  and  the  fragrant  magnolia,  the 
poisonous  lobeli;:.and  the  healthful  cabbage,  should 
derive  from  the  s;(me  food  such  opposite  qualities; 
(he  conclusion  is  irresislible,  that  they  have  respec- 
tiieiy  their  favorite  elements,  on  ivhich  they  more 
heavilv  draw  for  their  sustenance,  and  from  a  con- 
tinued annual  demand,  by  the  same  plant,  of  the 
same  eh-ment.  from  the  same  soil,  exhaustion,  juofwl 
hoc.  must  be  the  inevit;ible  consequence;  whereas, 
other  plants,  needing  other  elements,  may  find  an 
ample  supply;  hence  the  necessity  of  rotation;  of  a 
varied  succession  of  crops,  beyond  the  contracted 
sphere  of  our  present  practice. 

One  other  subject  demands  our  serious  attention; 
the  reciamulioH  of  our  marshes  and  cripples,  capa- 
ble of  becoming  the  most  valuable  lands  we  pos- 
sess. 

An  example  has  been  offered  us  by  those  enter- 
prising gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  who  have 
commenced  this  meritorious  and  inestimable  work, 
on  the  Nantikoke.  On  a  late  visit  to  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  has  built  his  dwelling  house  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinite  marsh,  late  the  dwelling  of 
musliiats  and  otters;  ivhere  rushes,  reeds,  flags,  and 
other  u'ortldess  marsh  grasses  only  grew,  1  found 
him  comfortably  established  in  the  centre  of  two 
hundred  and  thirt}'  acres  of  reclaimed  marsh,  dry 
and  firm;  growing  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  which  is 
estimated  at  forty  bushels  per  acre;  a  garden  ol- 
many  tine  and  luxuriant  vegetables,  cabbages,  to- 
matoes, and  roots  of  most  of  the  usual  kinds,  and  a 
small  parcel  of  cotton,  which  looked  well;  the  wheat 
in  his  corn  ground  had  a  fine  appearance;  his  rye 
field  was  preparing  by  a  drag,  with  nine  heavy  in- 
cisive teeih,  without  previous  ploughing.  The 
whole  plat  was  not  in  cultivation,  yet  there  was  not 
a  vestige  of  marsh  growth  to  be  seen  any  where 
upon  it;  the  parts  not  in  crop  were  richly  clothed 
with  the  aiilhemis  eotula,  hjpcricum.  and  other  u/j- 
taurf  weeds;  indicating  a  thorough  phj'sical  revolu- 
tion in  the  constilution  of  the  soil,  and  the  jnystic 
conversion  of  worthless  mire  and  bog,  the  haunt  of 
noxious  animals,  into  the  alma  mater  of  man;  a 
noble  example,  which  if  adopted  in  regard  to  our 
marshes  on  the  Black-water  ami  Transquakiii  rivers 
would  render  the  interior  of  Dorchester  the  moat 
beautiful,  the  most  healthful,  and  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  county. 

Finally,  a  subject  remains,  but  little  regarded, 
yet  closely  connected  with  that  of  crops;  and  deep 
ly  interesting  to  the  farmer;  because  the  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  essential  to  their  preservalion,  when 
his  tebour  and  money  may  have  been  expended  on 
their  production;  I  mean  the  hazard  of  their  de 
struction  by  spontaneous  combustion,  when  housed 
or. stacked,  too  recently,  in  a  green  and  succulent 
state.  An  instance  this  season  has  occurred  in  my 
farm-yard,  where  many  large  stacks  of  top-fodder 
were  discovered  by  accident  to  be  strongly  healed; 
upon  examination,  I  found  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  them,  and  near  the  earth,  bushels  of  carbo 
natcd  stalks  and  blades,  in  different  grades  of  igni- 
tion, which,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  was 
with  dilTiculty  prevented,  by  the  active  etlbrls  of  all 
the  labourers  on  the  farm,  who  happened  to  be 
near  at  hand,  from  bursting  into  a  furious  iiiflam 
mation.  A  majorit)'  of  these  slacks  had  received 
no  raiu  in  the  curing,  yet  were  as  much  afifecled  as 


P.  S.  A  very  fine  wheat  soil  at  my  Appleby  farm, 
contained,  in  iOO  grains —  grains. 

AValer  of  absorption, 14 

Coarse  sand,  separated  by  water — 

set.  silicious 26(5 

calcareous, IJ — 279 

The  lixivium  gave  vegetable  extract  6 

Fine  matters  suspended  in  the  wa- 
ter, yielded  in  solution  of  muriatic 
acid — 
set.  ox.  iron,  precipt'd.  by  Pruss. 

potass S 

carb.  lime  precipt'd.  by  carb. 

potass 6 

carb.    magnes.   precipt'd.  by 

boiling 3 12 

Fine  matters  not  acted  upon  by  mu- 
riatic acid   were   burnt,  and  lost 
by  burning — 

set.  vegetable  and  animal  insolu- 
ble matter,     .......  '24 

The  residuum  acted  upon  by  sulpli. 
acid,  yielded — 
set.   alumina  precipt'd.   by   neut. 

carb.  amm 

iron  precipt'd.  by  boiling,     . 
silicious  sand  left  and  not  act- 
ed upon  by  the  sulph.  acid. 

Lost, 


grains,  400 

The  other  soil  mentioned  was  much  the  same, 
but  contained  not  a  particle  of  lime,  and  is  not  half 
as  productive,  though  equally  manured. 


ON  THE  PROFITS  OF  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY 

Washington  county,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  IS'25. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  notice  persons 
similarly  situated,  entertaining  very  different  views 
of  the  same  subject,  I  am,  therefore,  no  way  sur 
prised  to  observe  a  writer  over  the  signature  of  C. 
in  the  Farmer  of  the  '-5t!i  November,  difTer  so  wide 
ly  from  my  estimates  on  sheep  and  horses,  which 
appeared  in  the  Farmer  of  October  14lh.  How 
ever,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  C.  resides  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country  where  fine  horses  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  bring  with  us.  I  think  I  am 
warranted  in  making  this  conclusion  by  the  price 
he  fixes  on  his  colls — they  average  $'233.33  cents 
per  head  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  realized 
in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  add.  that  an  extraordinary  revolution  must 
be  effected  in  the  taste  of  our  farmers  before  it  can 
take  place.  In  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  there  is 
no  demand  for  turf  horses.  The  plough,  the  wagon, 
the  stage,  and  even  the  carriage,  in  our  hilly  coun- 
try, requires  more  iveight  than  full  blooded  English 
horses  generally  possess.  We  find  the  most  useful 
horse  for  general  purposes,  is  derived  from  our 
large  mares  and  Ihe  pure  blooded  horse. 

As  it  respects  my  estimate  on  sheep,  I  am  well 
aware  that  they  will  not  hold,  at  any  considerable 
distance  north  of  us,  where  the  winters  are  severe, 
and  the  ground  in  th.tl  season  generally  covered 
with  snow.  However.  I  will  reply  to  C  principal- 
ly by  stating  some  plain  facts. 


In  Virginia,  w  lien  sheep  have  an  extensive  r;inge, 
they  eat  very  little  hay.  Here,  ive  are  rarely  obli- 
ged to  feed  before  the  first  of  December,  and  bul 
partially  after  the  niiddle  of  March;  so  that  our 
feeding  days,  instead  of  I  jO,  as  estimated  by  C 
seldom  exceed  I'iO.  It  is  now  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  my  flock  of  about  iiuO  have  not,  as  yet,' 
consumed  one  half  ton  of  hay 

Our  winters,  of  late,  have  been  usually  very  open; 
and  I  find  my  sheep,  unless  the  ('round  be  covered 
with  snow,  prefer  the  roughest  grass,  w  liich  tliey  had 
rejected  in  the  summer,  to  the  best  salted  hay.  If 
experience  and  success  entitle  any  man's  opinions 
to  weight,  tlien  are  llic  opinions  of  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Steubenville.  on  the  subject  of  "sheep  raising,"  to 
be  received  wilh  deference.  He  staled  to  me,  that 
■when  he  had  five  or  six  tons  of  good  hay  for  e:icb 
hundred  sheep,  he  felt  perfectly  safe.  'I'he  opinion 
of  every  large  sheep  owner  with  whom  I  have  con 
versed,' agrees  with  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

With  respect  to  the  labour  necessaij  for  a  flock 
of  five  hundred,  I  observe  C.  and  myself  disagree; 
and  in  reply,  I  would  just  state,  that  I  have  had 
about  that  number  under  the  care  of  one  man 
during  the  last  year.  Since  shearing  time,  he  has 
done  nearlj'  as  much  work  on  the  farm  as  any  man 
in  the  township.  I  am  very  certain  that  the  flock 
during  the  summer  has  not  occupied  the  one-sixth 
of  his  time.  He  sees  them  every  morning,  salts 
them  twice  a  week,  and  changes  them  from  field  to 
field,  as  it  becomes  necessary.  During  the  winter 
months,  be  has  an  assistant.  By  S  o'clock  they 
have  the  racks  filled,  and  in  good  weather  are  en- 
gaged in  repairing  fences,  &c.  until  about  two  hours 
before  dark,  when  they  again  repair  to  the  sheds 
and  supply  the  racks.  For  about  a  month  in  lamb- 
ing time,  the  ewes  require  the  constant  attention  of 
one  hand,  and  sometimes  of  two,  and  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  be  up  three  or  four  times  during  the 
night. 

In  reply  tifthe  remark,  that  "they  must  he  supe- 
rior sheep  to  produce  wool  worth  2  dollars  per 
fleece,"  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  can  be 
furnished,  that  all  our  good  flocks  exceed  that  sum. 
Although  about  one-third  of  mine  are  only  seven- 
eighths,  and  a  few  as  low  as  three-fourths,  my  last 
shearing  sold  to  B.  Wells  &  Co.  at  an  average  of 
2  dollars  and  15  cents. 

From  100  ewes,  C.  remarks,  he  "cannot  raise 
more  than  50  lambs."  My  estimate  was  75.  Let 
it  be  recollected  that  I  value  the  ewes  at  10  dollars 
each,  I  think  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  from  this, 
that  none  of  them  were  very  old,  as  this  is  more 
than  such  sheep  are  worth.  I  have  pursued  the 
same  course  in  this  as  in  the  other  parts  of  my  esti- 
mates, and  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  cor- 
rect information.  I  found  some  difTcrcnce  as  to 
the  precise  number,  but  all  agree,  that  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  75  is  a  low  estimate.  Ho»v- 
ever,  as  "facts  are  stubborn  things,"!  will  state  one 
I  which  "ill  go  some  length  to  prove  that  75  is  not 
1  too  high  an  estimate.  About  the  first  of  March 
last,  being  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  of  ])asture,  I 
picked  out  100  of  my  oldest  and  worst  ewes,  which 
I  offered  for  J500.  Fortunately,  I  did  not  succeed 
in  disposing  of  theni.  I  had  them  kept  separate 
from  the  flock,  and  treated  with  some  additional 
care.  They  raised  for  me  eighty  six  fine  lambs,  for 
which  1  have  refused  six  dollars  per  head. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  extremely  well  adap- 
ted to  keeping  sheep,  and  that  more  care  is  bestow- 
ed upon  them  than  is  usually  given  to  them  on  the 
'  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  I  am  rather  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  opinion  entertained  by  many, 
(hat  they  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  any  where 
else.  The  result  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  have  deter- 
mined that  your  correspondent  C.  is  a  better  horse- 
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maklT  lliriii  ^ll.  |)Iii*i>l  Allli'ni;;li  I  may  not  »iici-rcil 
in  rnnTiiirin^  lum  of  tlic  arniracy  of  my  i  .stimiilos, 
I  wisli  him  to  l>r  a«siin-cl  that  it  will  (livc  mr  fin- 
tm-  |>lrB<urc  to  Rll'ord  him  any  further  information 
as  to  thf  management  of  shcop.  B. 


tJRASS  SEEPS,  TO  BE  StUVN. 

(Prrm  Uu  .Ifrieviturat  .llnumack  far  Iki  ttrar  ISJS,  patro- 
nt2tH  ty  liu  PkUaiitlfhia  Socitty  /or  pr'omottng  .Igricvl- 
Ittri.) 

TiiK  proper  fjuantity  of  gnta  s«edt  to  sow,  per 
arre,  i»  a  point  of  the  (rmitest  importanrc,  a.«  re- 
ganU  the  eipcnsc  of  the  seed,  and  the  <peedy  for- 
mation of  tiic  most  valuable  »w»pd.  The  cireum 
stances  of  soil,  tilth,  and  weather,  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  all  influence,  in  a  preat  dcpree.  the  success- 
ful vemtation  of  the  seed.  Should  less  seed  be 
sown  than  is  sutlicient  to  furnish  every  part  of  the 
sod  «ilh  plants  of  Krass.  a  proportioniite  loss  of 
time,  labour  and  land  will  be  siifTered.  Minute  va- 
cancie.s  of  plants  in  a  recently -made  pa^^n^e.  or  in 
•  field  of  seetllinfc  grasses,  may,  to  Keinrd  obser- 


;in'  remarkable  for  arriving;  rarly  at  iii:itnrily;  car-iwillj  r.lumtily  ol  llii-  barrel,  than  by  merB  exten- 
ryMiK  very  lone  and  h<-avy  llceces   upon  compact, iloii  ol   Ihe   frame.     If  the  hind  iiiiarters  be  Irnig, 

c.irrasses,  with  flat  bac.k-«.  short  legs,  small  hcads;jdtf;'.  and  icirfe — Ihe  shoulilers  be  ii/aerd  xcell  bark 

producing  very  larpe  quantities  of  fat,  with  small  tlir  htriut  be  ample — the  brisket   he  protruded the 

portions  of  llesh — so  lilllc  remarkable  for  ttood  fla  b»i  k  be  broad — the  loitis  irii/c — the  f:i>th  hihind  the 
voiir,  that  it  is  seldom  consumed  in  Great  Britain | /<•>■<  ''Jf'  "'"'  ^^cr  the  chine,  be  tiirge.  the  animal 
by  the  more  wtaliliy  classes  of  people.  They  arc, must  possess  not  merely  the  frame  which  wei^h* 
so  sluggish,  anil  from  the  pecidinrities  of  their  form, I mo-l.  but  the  form   which   earriis   most  weight  in 


are  so  little  enabled  to  miike  exertion,  or  to  endure 
the  ortlinary  ditlieulties  of  exposure,  that  they  are 
confined  to  Ihe  most  fertile  vales,  and  arc  protected 
by  incessant  vigilance  and  care. 

The  dilVerent  llocks  of  sheep  called  Bakcwell, 
which  arc  found  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Nfw  York,  are  a  mongrel  race,  de- 
rived principally  from  an  importation  of  Uishlcy, 
Teeswater,  and  Southdown  sheep:  or  from  a  few 
Teeswater  sheep,  which  were  carried  to  New  York 
in  a  prize,  during  the  late  war  The  characteris- 
tics of  these  breeds,  are  occasionally  detected  in 
indiviiluals  of  this  race.  The  smutty  faces,  fmer 
wool,  anil  smallest  frames,  arc  indicative  of  tlie 
Southdown  oriiiin;  the  largest  Iranies.  coarser  bone, 


the  v.iluable  parts,  and  affording  suflicient  nioni  for 
the  action  of  the  lungs;  without  which,  health  and 
tlind  can  be  seldom  found. 

^uiui;  animals  have  good  forms,  but  are  '•thelly," 
as  It  is  technically  termed,  conveying  the  idea  of 
the  absence  of  the  due  (jiianlity  of  llesh.  Some 
bn  Ills  produce  loo  much  fat.  in  proportion  to  flesh: 
tliuM'  Hhich  carry  comparatively  a  large  quantity  of 
fl(-li.  ••marbled  uhcn  ripe,"  with  the  propensity  to 
Vcoine  fat  at  an  earU'  age,  and  in  Ihe  shortest 
tinie.  are  those  best  fitted  fur  grazing  purpo.scs. 
Thee  remarks  apply  to  neat  cattle  as  well  as  to 
sheep.  It  is  evident  that  the  product,  whether  in 
bcif.  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  or  nulk,  must  he  esti- 
mul'il  by  Ihe  qviintity  of  fond,  before  the  result  can 
be  liad.  Early  maturity  not  only  saves  food,  but 
spares  capital  and  gains  time.  'Phe  quantitv  and 
quality  of  the  wool  is  a  matter  of  serious  iiiipor- 
iance,  when  the  value  of  sheep  is  to  be  deter- 
ed.  I  do  not  mean  by  qiialit) ,  the  fineness  of 
e  fibre  alone;  nor  do  I  mean  to  confine  the  re- 
mark to  sheep  whose  wool  is  of  the  finer  sort.  The 
filainiiils  of  combing  wool  should  part  reailily — 
tho'^e  of  fine  wool  should  be  toft,  and  etatlic,  as  if  it 
bad  lieen  frizzled.  The  mere  fineness  of  the  fibre, 
or  h  iiL'lli  of  Ihe  staple,  is  not  the  only  test  of  ex- 
ly  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hones, "who  iliscovered  that  their  celli  me:  a  diseased,  or  half  starved  sheep,  pro- 
forms  might  be  much  amended,  and  that  their  tin-  Huci  ^  fine  wool,  but  not  an  elastic,  nor  useful  ma- 
vritldij  tails  might  be  diminished,  uliilst  their  hardy  terial. 

'I'lie  sheep  which  produces  the  finest  fleeces,  are 

not  ncoMarity  Ihe  best  to  form  a  breedinif  Jinck.     If 

consolidated   surface.     If   the  surface  proved,  by  crosses  with  Irish  and  Southdown  blood.  *'•«''"  constitutions   be    not    good — 1(  their  fomu  be 

lime  of  sowing,  a  greater  'juantity  of 


ration,  appear  insigiiiticant,  or  csca|>e  olservalion  i  hea\ier  oll'al.  and  larger  heads,  mark  others  of  the 
altogether;  but  if  these  aiiparently  niiiiute  delicien- 1 Teeswater  race;  the  long  wc.ol.  ofti-n  twisted  at  the 
ries  which  occur  over  tlie  surface  of  an  acre  be  I  ends,  tlie  narrow  faces,  broad  backs,  short  legs,  and 
calculated,  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  from  ten  to  fif  fine  bone,  iirove  the  presence  of  the  Dishley,  or 
tren  per  cent,  in  the  produce,  w ill  be  foiiiut  to  e j.ist ,  Bakcwell  blood. 

between  a  perfectly  furnished  surface  of  land,  and  The  sheep  called  Irish  n-reivcd  their  name.  I  ap- 
one  where  the  deticieiicles  of  plants  are  s(j  minute  prebend,  as  they  were  exported  from  Ireland;  but  I 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  In  the  movt  prodiic-|ani  induced  to  think  they  were  of  Lincolnshire 
tive  natural  pastures  no  deficiencies  of  plants  are  I  breed,  crossed  probably  with  Southdown  blood. 
to  be  found,  every  fart  of  ihe  surface  is  riosely  in-]Tlie  Tunisian  sheep  ha'i  many  valuable  pro[)erlies; 
terwoven  with  plants;  and  not  as  in  pastures  artifi  |but  they  were  exceedingly  improved  by  the  .sanaei- 
tially  formed  of  one  or  two  specie*  of  grass  only, 
where  Ihe  surface  is  merely  shaded  or  covered  by 
the  foliage  of  the  eomparalive  thinly-growing  plants. 

.\  rou;:h  uneven  surface  will  re<|uire  a  nun  li  greater  constitutions,  and  capacity  to  endure  heat  and  siip- 
qu-,,,'.'!  .,i' »eed,  than  land  with  a  dry,  fiiM  ly  pulver- j  port   cold,  might   be   rc'tained.     Ilis  sheep,  so   iiii 


••  ed  Will  be  required  than  otherwise  vuuM  be  ne 
.•essnrjr.     The  seeds  of  most  of  the   essential   per 
minrnl  pasture  grasses  are  so  small  and  light,  as  to 
be  readily  taken  up  in  clumps  by  tlie  harrow  or 
roller  passing  orer  a  damp  surface. 

[Siiw/oir'i  Hart.  Cram.  Wofriim. 

Grata  leeds  are  often  ilcfective  in  quality;  are 
seldom  sown  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  they  are 
Terr  rarely  put  io  wilh  firoper  care.     Accante  lius 


trrrc  mvck  heller  than  anv  of  that  race.  ir/ii>/i  //lure-bad.  the  secretion  of  yolk. which  is  essential  for  the 
erer  $eeit  in  this  or  any  oiber  county  of  llie  stale.        support  of  the  fleece,  must  be  small;  the  olTspring, 

The  greatest  objertion  to  all  the  varieties  of  consequently,  will  be  a  degenerate  race.  Thus,  in 
broadtail  sheep,  proceeds  not  only  from  the  ex  selecting  mcrinoes.  regard  should  be  given  to  their 
crescence  so  much  valued  by  certain  amalevra.  but  forws,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  tlie 
from  the  bad  quality  of  their  wool.  V'xcenling  those  demand  for  the  carcass  is  so  small,  as  to  make 
"for  which  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to  the  lil»  rali-  niutton  of  little  value.  The  Saxon  sheep,  which 
ty  of  Colonel  Fictetlng,"  I  hav<?  seen  none,  whose  C"""'**'"''  "'  *h''  time,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
fleeces  were  not  hairy,  and  decidedly  bad.  dollars  a   piece,  and  are  so   much  superior  to  our 

The  Teeswater  sheep  are  the  largest  in  Eum|>e.  ''est  merin.  es,  as  to  have  led  Mr  K.  Uupont  to  im- 
They  are  slow  feeilers— ((iWoir  welf  within — carry  port  several  fine  in<lividuals  direct  from  (Germany, 


bandry  IS 'more.  «ent,ai  for  the  proper  laying  down  ">°f«    0"h.   less    fat    without;  hut    produce   much  <o  improve  his  well  known  flock,  are  but  mennoea 

and   iLn.e-ment  of   „rass  lands    than   anj   other'^^'LT   "?"""?•  "^l'    ""n""''   ''""7  """''  'han    'he   improved  by  Oerman  vigilance. 

branch  of  the  agricultural  art     Fine  tillb-careful  ^>*^^n  ^''''■'^  .  Their  fleeces  are  heavy,  and  afl-oixl,  JoHK  Ham  Fowil. 

wiwti.r— &miile   siiiiiilies  of  m.inure    are  uiMciallv  "1  rommon  « ilh  <he  Dishley,  what   is  calle<l  comb  '  

"."r^te  mTcortS^M-c^^^  *'-'• ''"•'■•1  ''^^  '^^   --"'•acture  of  camble.s.  CULTl  RR  OF  COrFON  AS  A  STAPLE  IN 

eires.ive  drought     Autumnal  sowing  haa  generd    »,"''   »»"""*  i^rUcW,  ol  worsted.      1  he   Soulh.lown 
It  ■  I   most  successful,  but  the   practice  ofi'^^P  »"•  '""'''  "niall.r  than  the  Dishley— Ihey  are 

•  ,  r  upon  wheat  and  rye  crop.,  must  ne-  '""re  hardy -their  wool  m  short,  equal  in  quality  to 
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ce«>uii;   I  ''  continued  in  the  spring      A  hght  bar 

raw,  with  wootlen   tines,  should,  in  all  scaiony,  be 

nsrd  for  roi'-- 

wlx-at  ami  r 

ti-      '■-■' 

»>• 

h 


I     .     r  t     lr\       I    ••      .  .1     ■      a  "  paruniKtr^  Bs  oiay  in  iuiun-    uoies   roil 

that  of  half  bred   Merino-fheir   fleeces  are   nol  so  }         ^f  „;,r,p„|,„„   m   the  dlirereni    d 


[ft  answers   a  valuable    purpose    to   record   tuch 
particuUrs  as  may  in  future  times  roni[iose  the  hU- 


---'s  seeds.      In   the  spring,  the 
re    benefited   by   its  apphe;i- 

h   are   <iflen    ilisrased    from 

by  the  frosts  of  Ihe  winter,  are 
,r«  «,:b   frivli..rtli      'Hlc  grass 
rrnw:  a  very 


leavy — they  carry  more  fat  within,  and  much  "'<"■'' I rj.n.  «fhen  those 
1e«h    without,  than    either   the    Dishley,  Tunisian,' jj^^jj^^^^   ,|  „. 


istricts.  espe- 
e  items  contain  prnrtiral  inforrna- 

..       .    ■  ■  ..»-— las  that  we  solicited  for  publication 

Insh.  or  Teeswater  sheep.  By  their  .-iclivity,  and  ,|,p  following  hamlbill.  which  we  were  informed  had 
ngour  both  of  muscle  and  con.stilution  they  arej,,,.^  ,^,|^^„^^^,  .^^  ,j,„,  „f  j„  rfj,,.  ^y  its  in- 
lilted  lo  encounter  every  diirirulty.  as  well  as  torn  ,p,|i^„,  .,„,,  ,,,1^  spirited  author  at  his'owji  ei- 
dure  the  extreme,  of  h.-..t  and  cold.      I ''7  """PJ'.  p^ni,  to  his  fellow  citizen.,   f..r  il,..r   i,.f..m,alinn 

xp<ised  and  least  fer    ;,„4^^,fi(.. 


in  F.ngland,  one  of  the  most  ej 


«r.  .ires  to   the   lender   gemi«    nulriii'in.  at  the   nio 
meiii  when  it   IS  most  rrquirrd.  atiij   fills  np  the  in 


>c  tbeearlh    '''*"  P'"''''>ns  of  the  island — their  mutton  is  of  the 
r"  '  ,t.^*    i.:_.i .1 i_    ,i_    I.;..  I •    -,_; —1 


terstices  immediately  abtwt  the  rtwts  of  tlie  plants.  I'fwiuced  at  least  cost 
apnn   the  prudurts  of   which,   the   fanner's   hope. 
pnacipaUy  depeod.  J.  II.  P. 


Ihouich  from  the  properties  of  the   sheep  it  can  be 

rcraleni,  and  none 


LIVE  STOCK-SHEEP 

Orthe  T» '  •  '"■'• '  f  •* I.-..  .-.- 

•ylr.ipia  as 
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finest  kind,  and   commands   the   highest  price,  al  ;to  TBt  FARMras  or  accosuck  im.  KoKTinMrToi.. 

\V«LI.  aware  how  little  I  am  entitled  to  your  at- 
tention, either  from  my  age  or  experience,  it  it  with 
I'here  is  no  mistake  more  nrcraleni,  and  none  .the  utmost  dilVidence  I  unilertake  to  .iddrr^s  you  up- 
I,  ius.  than  that  which  ascribes  excellence  on  a  fubject.  the  iniiHirtancc  of  which  alone  enilwii- 

('  I  'nless  it  be  had  early,  and  at  com    dent  me  to  the  task,  and  for  which  I  may  meet  with 

p.T     ,>>   1   •ui:»ll  expense,  large   size  does  not  more  cctiwre  instead  of  applause. 

detrrniinr  the  extent  of  usefulness  in  Ihe  quadru         You  will   readily  aeknotvledge   that   the  present 
•••'''     •    .     •' -  ■- ,.        Wr-i  •■-,•:■•  «1vi  ,1  s  ascer-   pr;  ■-'•■''  ''rn    and  ouls.  do  not  pi<y  the  expense  of 

.  I.s  mure  c,  ■  nl  free:  and  unless  some  change  for  the 

.4  .  ,,v     i.;^  ■,'  .  .       V.  .  ;«i.l   1*  ..;;     li  d  morc,U  ;;.,;  .....  -  place,  ruio  must  in  a  «bort  lime  be  the 

Fully  imprcstcd  with  tha 


BOTie  ran  t>r  I     ...,:,..     ...    ,       1. ,.;,. .4.,,^      i.;^-,' 

Bakawell,  Disliley.vr  New  Leicester,  iu  Ea(land,'hy  compactness,  and  ujuarcneas  in  rertiio  |Kirts,'ineritable  consequence 
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trulh  of  this  tact,  allow  me,  must  respectluUy,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  another  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, which  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  attended  with 
very  ditl'erent  results.  1  allude  to  the  cultivation  of 
.  Cotton. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  this  article  has  engrossed 
much  of  the  attention  of  Virginia.  In  the  counties 
of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  until  within  the  last 
four  years,  it  was  only  raised  in  small  lots,  similar 
to  what  is  now  practised  on  the  Eastern  Shore;  but 
now  it  is  the  principal  crop  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  Can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  both  your 
soil  and  climate  are  equally,  if  not  more  favourable 
to  its  cultivation,  than  that  enjoyed  by  either  of  the 
counties  above  mentioned?  The  plant  delights  ia 
a  light,*  sandy  soil,  not  liable  to  be  overflowed  by 
heavy  rains,  which  is  precisely  the  nature  of  your 
lands — nor  are  3'ou  so  subject  to  early  frosts.  Cot- 
ton was  also  eultivated  as  a  crop  last  year,  in  Din- 
widdle county,  and  the  result  far  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

It  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  me  to  en- 
ter into  a  regular  discussion  of  the  subject,  were  I 
even  equal  to  the  task — for  although  the  article  of 
Cotton  has  not  engaged  your  attention  as  a  staple 
production,  you  are  not  entirely  unacquainted  with 
its  properties.  But  having  lately  visited  Peters- 
burg and  the  adjacent  country,  where,  as  before  re- 
marked, it  has  excited  much  of  the  public  interest; 
and  having  spared  no  pains  to  gather  all  the  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  in  my  power,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  lay  before  you  a  few  facts  as  a  guide  to 
assist  you  in  making  up  your  opinion.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  these  my  investigations,  is  most  res- 
pectfully submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Cotton,  like  every  thing  else,  grows  best  in  rich 
land;  but,  nevertheless,  profitable  crops  may  be 
made  where  Corn  would  fail.  The  lands  of  Sussex 
and  Southampton,  generally,  are  poor,  yet  many 
fields  lust  year  gave  handsome  returns  in  Cotton, 
which  would  not  yield  two  barrels  of  Corn  per  acre. 
From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  you  may 
consider  the  following  as  a  fair  estimate.  Land 
that  will  produce  two  barrels  of  Corn  per  acre,  will 
yield  400  lbs.  Seed  Cotton — three  barrels  to  the 
acre,  which  they  consider  good  land,  may  be  safely 
relied  on  for  800  lbs. — four  barrels  to  the  acre,  1000 
lbs. — five  barrels  to  the  acre,  liOUlbs.;  and  land  of 
a  superior  quality,  has  yielded  WW  lbs.  Many  per- 
sons gave  me  higher  rates  than  the  above,  but  these 
may  be  considered  as  a  minimum — and  not  mere 
theory,  hut  the  result  of  actual  experience.  A.n  in- 
telligent farmer  from  Sussex,  inibrmed  me  that  he 
raised  last  year  17,360  lbs.  good  Seed  Cotton  on  a 
ten  acre  lot. 

The  first  of  May  is  the  proper  season  for  planting. 
The  method  adopted  in  those  counties,  is  to  drill  in 
distances  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
For  poor  land,  say  two  barrels  to  the  acre,  the  rows 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  [ilants  lour  inches 
in  the  drill.  If  three  barrels  to  the  acre,  the  rows 
may  be  tliree  feet  six  inches,  but  let  the  stocks 
stand  six  inches  in  the  drill.  If  the  land  will  bring 
four  barrels  to  the  acre,  drill  your  land  four  (eel, 
and  set  the  plants  eight  inches  apart — and  for  prime 


*J^ov.  1S25. — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  sever- 
al experiments  which  I  have  seen  made  tins  year,  have 
induced  me  to  change  my  opinion  in  this  parlicular. 
Many  intelligent  farmers,  whose  opinions  1  rcsfject, 
prefer  a  soil  rather  s(i/f  than  sandy,  (.rovided  it  docs  not 
bake  too  hard.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a. so,  that  our 
low  salt  lands  are  peculiarly  ariuptcd  to  Cotton.  I  have 
seen  a  field,  wherein  you  might  see  dislinctly  how  far  a 
spring  tide,  in  .April,  had  extended,  by  the  unuauallv 
green  and  flourisliiiig  appear;inec  of  the  Cotton,  I  alsn 
saw,  last  August,  very  beautiful  Cotton  growing  in  wliat 
the  preceding  year  was  miinU  pasture,  it  was  planted 
the  20th  June— having  been  entirely  overflowed  by  the 
4th  June. 

December  lOth,  IHii. 


land,  have  the  distance  five  feet,  and  in  the  drills 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches. 

Cotton  does  not  require  more  cultivation  than 
Corn,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  sufler  from  drought.  It 
is  true  the  gathering  of  the  crop  is  more  tedious; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  remain  in  the  field 
until  the  end  of  the  year  without  injury,  and  thus 
give  you  sntiicient  time  with  your  ordinary  force  to 
save  it.  Much  of  the  last  year's  crop  remained  un- 
gathcred  while  I  was  in  that  neighbourhood,  about 
the  first  of  February.  In  addition  to  this,  Cotton  is 
an  improving  crop,  and  the  same  land  may  be  suc- 
cessfully devoted  to  its  culture  for  years  in  succes- 
sion— while  it  is  well  known  that  this  course  pur- 
sued with  Corn  will  cflectually  ruin  the  soil. 

Cotton  now  commands  seventeen  cents  per  lb.; 
but  this  is  much  above  its  average  value,  and  is  ow 
ing  to  causes  which  may  not  exist  again.  I  think, 
however,  you  may  safely  calculate  on  ten  cents  per 
lb.  which  is  about  equal  to  two  dollars  per  hundred 
weight  in  the  seed,  after  deducting  the  expense  of 
picking,  baling,  &c.  Taking,  therefore,  this  price 
along  with  the  estimates  above  made  for  your  guide, 
you  will  readily  see  the  decided  advantage  which 
Cotton  has  over  any  other  crop  you  can  raise.  1 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  order  to  retrieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  East- 
ern Shore  from  the  embarrassment  which  the  re- 
duced prices  of  produce  has  created,  and  I  most 
earnestly  advise  you  to  make  the  experiment. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  next  year's  crop  of  Corn 
will  command  three  dollars  per  barrel,  (and  this  is 
double  what  you  have  any  reason  to  expect,)  and 
that  your  land  will  yield  three  barrels  to  the  acre, 
which  is  nine  dollars  per  acre — the  same  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  estimate  will  insure  sixteen 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  must  plead  my 
apoloi^y  for  intruding  these  remarks  upon  your  no- 
tice: if  tbey  should  be  the  means  of  inducing  you  to 
abani'lon  a  course  which  has  been  so  long  unpiofita- 
bly  pursued,  and  strike  out  into  a  new  path,  open- 
ing far  brighter  prospects  to  the  view;  I  have  no 
doubt  the  result  will  equal  your  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  I  shall  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  having  been  useful  to  my  fellow  citizens  by  pro- 
moting the  measure. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

FRANCIS  II.  SMITH. 

EoitvUle,  February,  1825. 


HORSE  MILLS. 

Dear  Sir,  Eastntle,  Va.  4th  Dec.  1825. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  I  no- 
ticed inquiries  concerning  horse  mills.  Perhajis  the 
inclosed  paragraph,  giving  an  account  of  "Bailey's 
iron  Horse  Mill,"  will  be  a  sufficient  answer.  If  it 
will  perform  but  the  half  of  what  the  inventor  pro- 
fesses, it  must  certainly  prove  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  planters  of  the  south — particularly  those 
who  have  already  cotton  gins  erected,  as  this  mill 
could  then  be  applied  with  but  little  expense.  If 
Mr.  Bailey  would  furnish  an  engraving  of  his  ma- 
chine for  your  paper,  and  also  state  the  price,  ex- 
clusive of  the  machinery,  it  would  no  doubt  be  gra- 
tifying to  your  subscribers,  as  well  as  serviceable  to 
himself.  Respectfully,  Sic. 

F.  H.  SMITH. 

bailey's  laON  HORSE  MILL. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Oct.  25. 
Among  the  many  valuable  inventions  which  our 
inventive  countrymen  arc  constantly  producing, 
Bailey's  Patent  Cast  Iron  Gristmill  claims  a  conspi- 
cuous rank.  We  had  intended,  some  time  since, 
to  have  spoken  of  this  mill,  and  should  be  doin"  in- 
justice to  our  own  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  worthy 
and  ingenious  mechanic  who  invented  it,  were  we 
longer  to  delay  the  expression  of  our  thorough  con- 


viction of  its  utility  and  usefulness.  Nor,  in  thus 
expressing  ourselves,  are  we  alone.  Our  opinion  of 
its  merits  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  many  gentle- 
men who  have  seen  it,  and  witnessed  its  operation. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  invaluable  invention.  To  the  far- 
mers and  planters  of  the  south,  particularly,  it  must 
be  a  great  desideratum — to  the  farmers,  distillers, 
Stc.  at  the  north  and  west,  it  Avill  be  valuable,  and 
the  public  generally  will  be  benefited  by  its  intro- 
duction. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject,  at 
this  time,  by  an  article  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, of  the  15th  instant,  requesting  information  as 
to  the  power,  performance,  and  cost  of  these  ma- 
chines, and  the  address  of  the  person  who  con- 
structs them.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  inventor  and  paten- 
tee, is  a  resident  of  this  city.  We  pointed  him  to 
the  paragraph  in  the  Intelligencer,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  queries  therein  contained,  he  has  authorized  us 
to  say:  That  his  mills  have  been  tested  by  grinding 
wheat,  rye,  and  corn,  as  well  as  most  kinds  of  pro- 
vender, corn  in  the  ear,  oil  cake,  &c.  and  its  work 
pronounced,  by  experienced  millers,  to  be  equal  ta 
that  produced  by  the  common  millstones;  one  horse 
will  grind  ten  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  per  hour,  suf- 
ficiently fine  for  flour;  the  cost  of  the  mill,  with  the 
machinery  for  a  horse  to  work  it,  will  be  from  250 
to  $300. 

The  inventor  is  now  busily  engaged  upon  his 
mills,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  furnish  them  to  or- 
der. Letters  upon  the  subject,  addressed  to  Henry 
Bailey,  Hartford,  Conn,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

[Mercury. 


ISTTERNAIi  IlM[FB.OVX:niS97T. 


MARYLAND  CONVENTION. 

In  our  last  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Convention  which  assembled  in  this 
city  from  ten  counties  and  two  cities  of  the  state,  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  state — and  we  there  gave  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  ef  the  committee,  to  Khom  the  va- 
rious propositions  submitted  by  several  members, 
as  well  as  the  v.hole  subjeet,  was  referred  by  the 
Convention.  It  eould  not  be  expected  that  in  this 
(weekly)  journal,  we  should  give  the  proceedings 
in  detail,  which  have  since  been  had:  indeed,  we 
must  ask  our  readers,  spread  as  they  are  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  Union,  to  consider  the  circum- 
stance of  this  state  being  the  one  of  our  nativity 
and  residence,  as  the  excuse  we  would  oflfer  for  oc- 
cupying so  much  of  the  American  Farmer,  with  a 
topick  peculiarly  interesting  to  Maryland  in  one 
sense,  but  in  another  of  vital  concern  to  the  whole 
Union. 

In  this  number  we  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments, with  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Convention's  deliberations.  Very  im- 
portant views  were  presented  by  different  members, 
which,  though  not  sanctioned  by  the  Convention, 
have  or  will  appear  in  the  daily  papers,  and  will 
tend  to  enlighten  the  publick  mind,  and  afford 
matter  for  history,  whilst  some  of  them  may  be 
revived  for  future  consideration.  On  the  whole, 
we  apprehend  the  result  is  not  auspicious  to  any 
practical  legislative  result  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  members 
from  the  Potomac  counties,  met  here  with  the  most 
conciliating  feelings  towards  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  with  a  general  conviction  of  the  immediate  and 
inseperable  connexion  between  the  welfare  of  this 
city  and  the  counties  they  represented.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  on  the  part 
of  Baltimore,  the  sentiment  is  rapidly  spreading, 
that  her  prosperity  is  to  be  greatly  promoted,  if  it 
do  not  indeed  depend,  on  the  consummation  of  hcv 
connection  with  the  western   waters  and  the  lake 
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couiitriis,  b»  tho  incan»of  llie  ClirM|i.aki- and  Oliio  jis,  il  niii)  »iip«  iMtiif  liiri!   tlii;    nircssilv   "f  wriliii;:  tin    foiiiKlHluiii   of   lirr   li:ip|iiiH  I.*   siiid   |iros|.iiily. 

canaL      ll    na-,   iippari'iit,  thai    (In-    oiil^    obilncit  siicli  Irtlers  as  lln-  »)l>lig:;illi»n»  of  irl('lKl^)lip  mi^lit  1  lin  Ouiivciilion  li.is  M-rn,  «illi  ■■.itiiiin<li»ti,  llic  ;i() 

which   linallv    prtvnilcil  hii    aniiiL.i.ii.ilmii   ol    tlic   Imt  r  rrijuin  tl  u^  lu  il  >.  t^iiMi-b  iiiiuli-  lij  N<'iv  York  m  hir  nurk»  il  iiili!niid| 

utmiKth  ol'  Uiltiniore   and  the    I'oiiiii  lO   cuniitiis,       'J  he  vote  on   (hi-   liunl  passage  of  tho  Re|>ort,  ;>s  iniprorrnirnl,  uiiil  urknouli-d;;<'ii  willi  p»iri  »iiil  niaif-| 

&s  rppri-s4-nled   in    (lie    Convi-nli'in.   »u9    (lib  con-  unii<niK-d,  and  inrc  p'ibiii>ln;>l,  na»  a>  I'lilluwa:  liHration,  lliat  Murvliui'l   mu^t  lose  tin- tr.i>i<- •.!  thM 

MiHiniciii  of   a  ereat  nalional   work   lo   the   liuiids!      J  fio — KriMlcnck,  .Vli<s:li;in)  ,  \Vasliin;;l()n,  Ann  i  WVstrrn  Cunnlrv,  iinl*'.s>  «.|if  cun  br  roniirctrd  niUil 

of   au   incorp»r.il»'il   runipunjr — li>   bi-  cmh  iitrd   liy   poli>,  !jl    Mar)'  >,  I'riuru  Ui'orijc's,   Cbarlci,  Aihk-  ll  In  Ihf  Canal  in  ('onti'inpl:iti<>M.     WhiNi  Ihr  tnidM 

n^nU  not  n.luMMlv  ap|ioin(cd  \'\ .  and  aini-n.ildc  Arundvl — S.  Ix-.hvfpii  liic  Allandc   and  lln'  \Ve^l.  was  ranird  otl 

to  the  ^rcriiiiu-iU  auUiontics,  l>y  >\lio'ir  |M>»'cr>  and ,     .N'uyi— Ualliinore  cily,  Uallimure  counir,  Mont  by  wuKons,  she  parlinpatnl   largely  in  i(;  but   (btl 

niean«.  al'>iic.  tlif    "nrk  ran  enT  b.   .ti-coniptislnd.   goinery,  Harlord — 1.  lact  cannot  la-  coiiceali'il,  ihat  the  lacditii-s  to  IraniNl 

Here  was  the  sticknis  ixiiut.      i'li.-  linal  vote  would  ,      rsuniejically,  the  report  »\as  adopted  liv  yeas  .'jO.  portallon  alfonleit  by  the  Krii-  ('anal,  are  rajrolalcdl 

hate  been  almost  nnannmius,  if  llie  ;:tiitk'nien  I  ruin  .nays  :iO.  tu  deprive  her  of  it.      When  it  is  considered,  that  I 

the  Potomac  woulil  have  acceplid   Iron)  U:dliiuorc  RKPUUT  the  expense  of  trans|iortation  by  land,  is  nmre  than  I 

liic  i'olloninif  aineiidiiient,  ottered  bv    .Mr.    I'aneT  in        ,^,      r^  ■  ,  /■         i     l  twenty  live  times  greater  than  by  the  (.'anal,  it  iiiuK I 

it»  b.  half,  to  be  inserted  at  the  eii  i  of  the  6th  r"eso-        r''C  Coraniiltce  to  whom  was  referred  the  $..b  |,^.  obiious  to  all  relbcim^'  miii.ls.  that  there  can  be 

lution-  |j*^'='  ""^   Internal  Imnroveineiit,  and    the  euii»idci..  „„  competition   between   land  and   water  carnage. 

••.\nd  provided  also,  before  any  investment  shall  »'0»  "'  "'«  "•».»»  '""1  ""=""»  '"  ""■""  judgment  b.,l  ii.p   ,v!,Kon   trade   nmst    be   abandoned.     Vet   th« 

be  made  bv  the  .Sii.te,  the   riijhti  of  the   Potomac  |'^''"""''*'<^''' t"  *"<=«^*  'his  ^rcal  and  LOmnion  obj.  d  State,  in  the  opinion  ol  this  Convention,  has  natural 

coiupanv   in   tbe    Polo.iuic  river.  «iid   the  6lreams|"f  "'«  i"ople  ol  Maryland,  having  considered  i;..  advantages,  which,  il  improved,  would  render  her  a 

which  empty  then-Ill.  shaU  U-exlii.u-'ii-ilied  by  coin- lureat  subjects  ol  reference  by  the  Convention, Will,  

or 'otherwise, aiidproviMui,   aUo  made  by!""  tlie  attention  and  ddi;;.;nce  which  their  time  en^. 


!I™"t'hTt  t"be  uVon.V  sJ  "lobe  inv.  >i.  ,1  srialibc'ei-  '''l'^^''  l''«"'  ^^  IJ'*t.  have  coiieliided  to  report  to  tl, 
pcnde.l   |.,r  the   pur|)OM;s  herein  I 'lore  mentioned  I  l-'"">»^'''i"''    "'«=    foHo""';?  I'reamble   and    llesolN 


by 

lo  i.ible  111  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 

ou  by  Uiv  governments  of  the  I  i.iteU  states,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Viritmia." 

But  this  was  n-Jected;  and  hrri-.  we  think,  with 
ICrrat  delerence  to  tlieir  better  juil.;iii>iit.  lh<se  geii- 
lleiurn  showed  loo  iiiiioh  ten.iciou'iii  s>  of  their  pro- 


.■<ucces«liil  rival  wilh  New  York  for  the  Western 
trade.  It  is  51A  mil>'s  from  New-  Vork  lo  Uullaloe,  I 
on  Lake  F.rie,  and  from  llii;nee  to  the  |H>int  where 
llie  Chesapeake  and  t)hio  Canal  would  enter  the 
Lake,  about  -^0(1  miles  more,  inaking  7  Id  miles 
From  Ualtiniore  to  Lake  Krie,  on  the  route  con- 
templated, it  is  about  aid  iniles.  Now,  if  it  be 
i-oneeded    that   the   Krie  Canal   will  command   the 


.  uLslo  be  selected  an.l  ippointed.  and U*""*.  "''•'  ''"^^"'  ri^a^ons,  as   the   result  of  tlieir  la 

hours,  iviiicli  tliey  respecllully  siibnut  to  the  Mlp< 
nor  wisdom  and  cousideialiou  of  thin  honuuimbl 
body. 

W'llERkAS  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canat;  in  trade  ol  the  country  on  the  north  of  the  Canal  line. 

conneclion  w  iih  a  lateral  Canal  from  the  Patapsio  and  also  sonic  distance  on  the  south  of  it,  it  must  be 

liter,  to  intersect  the  Che-apeake  and  Uhio  Cao.il.    iiliiiilted  that  the  Cliesap>ake  anil  Ohio  Canal  will 

iect  in  all  its  parts.     This  project  »•■  admit  to  have  at  the  most   approved   and  praclieable  point,  wb<      coiiiiiiand  the  trade  of  the  country  to  the  south  of 

ucen  fmiiied  on  enlarged  principhs,  but  as  they  met '  Itier  considered  iu  reiatijn  to  the  btulc  at  large,  or  the  Canal    hue.   which    includes   four  lilUis    of   the 


professedly  to  i/c/ifc' rii/f  on  the  In  ^l  iiie;isures.  ami 
not  to  carry  any  preconceiicd  oif.  I>y  refusing  tliis 
amenduient.  hate  they  not  lost  tli.:  general  coope 
ration  which  is  indispensable  to  ~'iecess  in  their 
t^neml  object^  He  it  rememhcred  that  .Mr Taney, 
sneakint;  in  behalf  ol  his  collca^n  -.  disel.iiineil  all 
idea  of  divestmir  extstin;;  rights  I'ul  on  the  |iay 
■nent  tu  the  parly  of  the  uttern>i)-l  farthing  (hat 
Mjuity.  and  even  hheralny  could  deaianil.  (^»n  his 
am<-nilmi  nt,  the  lote  stot.d — 

(V<u— .\llei:hany,  Bi.ltiinure  county,    Uallimore 
rity,  HarfonI  eiunty — 4. 

,>-,,y, —  Kreili  rr  k.   WaihinRlon,  Anne    Arundel. 
\nri.i(Mdi«.  .^I■)IlI,:om•;ry,^t>lary■s,  Prim  e  (jeorge's 


in  its  prosperous  iiiliueiiee  upon  (he  trade  aiidcum  Lake  cuuntit ,  the  stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  llli- 
merce  of  the  city  of  Ualtiinore,  is  the  most  proini  iiols,  part  pf  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
neiit  and  cummanuing  object  for  the  early  and  bbe  .mil  indeed  all  the  country  whose  trade  is  not  exclu- 
ral  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  ^iaryland — 'sively  coiilined  tu  N'l  w-  Orleans.  Agaia — the  dii- 
liiertfore  Itaiiee   from   New   ^  ork   to   Pilisburg   is  700  miles; 

lieaulccd.  That  the  practicability  of  a  Canal  ftoni  from  lialtimore  to  Pittsburg  it  is  only  tOO  miles;  iiiak- 
Hallimore,  to  intersect  and  unite  with  the  Cbtsa  ing  a  dillcrenee  of  sUl)  miles  in  favour  of  Baltimore, 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  thence  tu  Pitlsburg,  aiiil  Kroin  these  eonsidenilions.  Ibis  Convention  indulges 
thence  to  Lake  Krie,  no  longer  adiiiils  of  a  doublla  runtidcnt  liopi',  that  shuulil  the  IranseendanI  na- 
lu  llie  opinion  of  tliis  Convention.  'I'here  was  a  (urai  advantages  of  the  coiimierrlal  emporium  of 
period  whin  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  ap  tiic  .Slate  be  inipiovnl  as  they  ought  to  be,  she  mar 
palled  even  the  most  sanguine,  who  not  only  iloubt    engage  in  a  successful  competition  with  New  Vork 


and  Charles  counties — (J. 

The   Potoma-   meuilicrs  tlioucht  that  Baltimore 
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ed  (he  practicabihty  of  the  inea.sure,  but  more  that 
all,    (he    ubili(y   of  tbe   country    tu  accomplish  so 


great  a  work.  The  canals  of  iCnglaiid  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  rest  of  Kurujie,  v«crc  considered  as 
stupendous  undertakings,  which  Kuru|i.'aii  science 
anil  eapilal  alone  w-rre  cooipeteiit  to  effect;  but  the 
lelu>i.>ii  iias  been  dissipati-d.  and  leeent  experience 
rrland  lo  talwe^irly  sii-ps  for  I  has  deniJiistraled  that   .Vmericaii   skill  and  enter- 

.- '■•b»rwi'se.  ol    tlic](.n/.e  are  eipial  to  any  thing   that  man  can  cOecL 

iiid  creditors  I  I'he  Knc  Canal  is  a  lasting  inununieiil  of  the  wia- 

V.I...    I.  i.i.      .iiiHi.  iialnolisui,  and   pubhc  spirit  of  the  slate  of 

~>.  w  Vork,  and  has  rendered  certain  wh.il  befolK 

..IS  problematical,   it   hu.s   removed    the  doubts  of 

scepticism  ilseli,  and  stands  a  sphndid  example  10 

ihe  world,  of  what  may  be  done  in   the  way  of  la- 

c.  hut   lernal  improVcmeiiLs.  '1  his  inagnilieenl  work.whiob 

rr;)t  a:. :  is  a  pmcticd  lesson  to  the  Union  on  the  subject  t( 

uials,  combiiii  d   with   the   survey  9   made    by    tbe 

iMiiiii.ssioueis  of  Virginia  and  Marvlnnd  and  those 

<ely  made  by    Ihe   Kngincen  of  the  Natiunal  (iv- 

.  inmcnt,  of  Ihe  contrmpUtrd  Canal  route,  leara 

, no  doubt   ou    Ihe    mind   of   tins  Convention  of  tlW 

practicability  of  Ihe  work  in  question.  . 

•2d.  Hinirtii,  That  the  projirtcd  Chcs.i|>rake  an.' 

Ohio  Canal,  in    conii'-rlion   wilh   one   Ir.uii   II. 

IS   an  obji-i-|   111    till'    ' 

in  an  agricultural,  r. 

.f  view,  and  therefore  «ti 


..'d,  ll   u.iuii: 

liii-  m.drrlak' 
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....  1   ll.i 
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MnniKomerr,  morad  to  hare  Ihr 
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on  Lake  Krie  and  ul  Pillsbui  g.  for  the  trade  of  the 
Western  world.  Why  should  she  not?  It  is  seen 
that  Uallimore  is  from  JO(i  to  .'iOO  miles  nearer  to 
die  Wistern  Jstates  than  her  great  rival;  and  if 
the  productions  of  Ihe  West  could  lie  transported 
to  her  with  as  much  larility.nnd  as  good  prires  ob- 
tained Uiere  as  at  .New-  Vork.  and  if  at  Ihe  same  time 
Uallimore  could  supply  foreign  and  domestic  K^'ids 
upon  as  good  terms  as  New  Vork,  it  is  reasonable  lo 
conclude  that  Baltimore  would  enjoy  a  full  |Mirlion 
of  the  Western  trade.  And  should  the  Northeni 
Canal  be  clo-ed  by  ice  two  months  longer  in  (he 
year,  than  tlic  Southern,  it  will  give  to  the  latter, 
inib-pendently  of  all  other  cnnsideralions,  a  decided 
pn-fi-ri-nre.  'i'lial  the  comnierre  of  Ibis  |;reat  City 
isol  vital  importance  lo  Ihe  pro«|«  rily  of  the  State, 
and  oukIiI  lo  be  fostered  and  exlendrd  as  the  means 
of  mcreasiiig  her  wudlli.  power,  and  |H>pulatioii.  are 
pro|>iisilioiis  which  would  seem  In  niliinl  of  no  ili- 
ver«ily  of  opinion.  They  may  be  illjstraled  and 
brought  home  to  Ihr  undrrst.indiiix  of  every  man. 
by  suppo..ing  that  liilliumre,  by  'nine  drradlul  caln- 
mitv.  H  IS  Biinibii.liil.  What  linn  would  be  Ihe 
t  Ihe  ."sLiW-.-"  ll  Would  In-  reduced  lo  po- 
.ilicunci'.  and  rum.     On  the  other  hand. 


'.re. 

ill . 


■k  pen  in  b»r>' 
\*e  liave  w 


.iiudi-  lo  lint  li    1.   ...... ..rr,   by   iiiainlaining  her  natural    advan- 

aiid  polilicil|("ge»,  couW   berouie   annlln'r    l^ondnn.  what   biess- 
possiblr.to  ("  '"   *  'loflit  not  he  expected  fi-oni  it.  by  allonling  the 
.)  mark  I  Is  nt   home,  for  the  pr<Mlurlioiii  ul  the 

1...    time  b«»  arrived,  in  I*"   "■■■•' "1  of  this  Ci'i,  .*       F.viry  riiaen  is  inler<  sled  in  the  measure, 

t.niii.n.  when  (lie  Stale  is  1  ^  rallr.l  unoajand  ought  to  give  it  hu  hearty  sumKirt 

,  ..r,..,.„i  Bfi.l  vijr.ir  .  arromplishl      •»  »  |>oliliPal  point   of  vie*,  the   importance   of 

.    n.i.r>-  than  any  other  measure  ofilhis  coniniuniraiion  with  the  Wesliin  States,  is  not 
t    uill  Ml  iirr  to  her  the  sdvan-'hss  appareol       It  will  fieilitale  Ihr  .nfreour-."  I>e- 
'I  in  relation  to  the   Iwren  the  .Mlantir  and  Western  ^-  'Iie 

•   I      .idenre.  pen^luate  people  by  interest,  habit,  and  COD.  - 
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iioii.  :ind  unite  thein  by  an  indissolublf,  bond.  To 
lliis  subject  tbe  p;irtiiiK  words  of  the  Father  ot'his 
rmiiitry  apply  with  pccidiur  »-nipluisis:  "The,  Kast, 
111  .tn  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  West,  al- 
rridy  linds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
mlcrior  cuniniunication  by  l;ind  and  water,  will, 
more  and  more,  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  com- 
:7ioilities  whicii  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufac- 
(urcs  at  home.  The  \Vest  derives  from  the  East, 
supplies  requisite  for  its  growth  and  comfort;  and 
uHut  is,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  consequence,  it 
must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  in- 
dispensable outlets  for  its  productions,  to  the  weight, 
induence,  and  future  niariUme  strength  of  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interests  as  one  nation."  It  is  to  be 
hopfd,  that  the  National  Government  will  not  be  in- 
different to  measures,  which  so  powerfully  and  inti- 
mately affect  the  national  interest;  and  that  the  Re- 
presentatives of  ten  millions  of  freemen,  will  make 
an  efTort  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  that  union 
m  which  their  prosperity,  happiness,  and  freedom 
preeminently  depend.  The  work  is  worthy,  and 
claims  the  patronage  of  the  Nation,  and  if  effected, 
will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  its  ho- 
nour and  patriotism,  to  all  future  times.  From 
these  united  considerations,  this  Convention  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Canals,  if  made,  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Srd.  Ri solved.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  Slate  are 
essentially  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great 
work,  and  that  she  ought  to  use  her  best  exertions 
to  procure  its  accomplishment,  provided  that  it  will 
not  be  expedient  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  State 
to  that  object,  unless  an  adequate  fund  shall  be  rais 
ed  to  complete  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

This  Convention  has  no  correct  data  upon  which 
to  predicate  estimates  of  tlie  expense  of  making  the 
Canal  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  or  from  Balti- 
more to  the  Alleghany;  but,  taking  the  expense  at 
ten  millions  qf  dollars  to  Pittsburg,  and  five  millions 
-to  the  Alleghany,  no  reason  is  seen  why  it  should 
not  yield  an  interest  equal  to  the  Erie  Canal;  which, 
at  this  time,  is  understood  to  give  five  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  invested,  and  the  calculations  are,  that  it 
will  shortly  produce  upwards  of  a  million  annually 
to  the  state.  The  agricultural  productions  of  the 
country,  and  those  of  the  forest,  through  which 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will  run  until  it 
reaches  the  Alleghany,  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
New  York,  in  addition  to  which,  we  may  count  on 
eoal,  which  abounds  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  calculated  that  the  tolls  on 
that  article  alone  would  inmiediately  pay  the  inter- 
est on  several  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  city  of  New  York  consumes  annually  two 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal, 
what  will  not  the  country  between  Cumberland  and 
Baltimore,  including  the  District  of  Colund)ia,  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  her  vicinity  require,  when  it  can  be  fur- 
nished   at   a  sum    not   exceeding   sixteen  cents   a 


porium  of  western  commeroe;  but  as  that  object  is  [cultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  resources 


beyond  the  ability  of  the  State  to  accomplish,  witli 
out  the  aid  of  the  National  Government,  it  is  never- 
theless of  opinion,  that  a  Cinal  may,  and  ought  to 
be  made,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany,  which  would 
bring  into  the  bosom  of  the  State  the  rich  [jroduc- 
tions  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Potomac  and 
its  branches,  and  render  our  Commercial  Capital 
a  still  more  flourishing  and  prosperous  city. 

4th.  Ilcsulucd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conve-i- 
tion,  the  application  o(  the  public  funds  to  this  pro- 
ject, will  be  found  a  prolitable  and  beneficial  invest- 
ment, that  its  accomplishment  will  encourage  agri- 
culture, promote  commerce  and  manufactures,  in- 
crease population,  augment  the  public  wealth,  en- 
large the  ability  of  the  State  to  foster  other  works 
of  public  utdity,  and  strengthen  the  Union. 

5tii.  Resolved,  That  all  mmor  objects  ought  to 
yield  to  this  undertaking,  which  the  united  energies 
of  the  State  alone  can  effect. 

6th.  Resolvud,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  State  ought  to  invest  J(;.oOO,000  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — Provided,  that  before 
the  State  shall  make  such  an  investment,  the  sum 
that  may  be  necessary  with  such  investment,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  that  may  he  reported  by  the 
United  States'  Engineers,  to  complete  it  to  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  shall  be  first 
subscribed;  and  further,  that  tbe  Stale  appropriate 
$500,000  for  the  completion  of  a  Canal  from  the 
Palap^co  river,  to  intersect  the  former;  and  that  the 
investment  in  the  one,  and  the  appropriation  for  the 
other,  be  simultaneous. 

And  provided  further ,  That  the  Legislature,  be 
fore  authorising  any  subscription  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  be  satis 
lied  ill  such  manner  as  is  prescrilied  by  the  act  ol 
Congress,  that  a  Canal  connecting  the  Patapsco  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  C  ^nal  at  such  point  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  through  the  same,  as  the 
Legislature  shall  judge  expedient,  may  be  cut  with- 
out i.'rjpeding  or  injuring  the  navigation  of  the  Gbe- 
sapeiike  and  Ohio  Canal. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  to  take  early  steps  for  the 
obtenlion,  by  compromise,  or  otherwise,  of  the  de- 
ferred interest  of  the  Stockholders  and  Creditors  of 
the  Potomac  Companj'. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention, that  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  when  a 
liberal  and  general  system  for  the  internal  improve 
nient  of  Maryland,  at  her  expense,  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  first  object  in  interest  and  importance  to  her  ci- 
tizens, is  the  construction  of  a  Canal  from  the 
waters  of  the  Patapsco,  near  Baltimore,  to  some 
point  on  the  Potomac  river,  uhich  shall  most  con- 
veniently unite  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal. 

9lh.  Resolved,  'Ihat  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention, that  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  ought, 
without  delay,  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  of 
Peni.sylvaiiia  to  unite  with  that  Slate  in  construct- 
ing an  ascending  navigation  from  the  tide  water  of 
bushel.     The  advantages  of  coal  to  the  community !  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Port  Deposit,  to  the  town 


of  the  Stale,  with  digested  plans  for  rendering  those 
resources  subservient  to  the  general  welfare. 

llth.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  Conven 
tion,  that  the  resources  of  the  State  arc  abundantly 
sufficient  to  meet  any  cx|)endilure  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  works  recommended  by  this  Con- 
venlion  may  require,  without  imposing  onerous 
burdens  on  her  people,  and  that  the  ways  and  means 
may  be  readily  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis 
lature,  to  pay  the  interest  on  any  loans  that  may  be 
authorised  for  that  purpose. 

1 2th.  Resolved,  That  a  commillee  of  three  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  Chair,  to  draft  and  present  a  memo- 
rial, on   bell  df  of  this  Convention,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  in  conformity  with  the  aforegoing 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Spp.igg  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Convention  are  hereby  most  respectfully  tendered 
to  .John  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  for  his  personal  attentions  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved  unanimously ,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Convention  are  hereby  returned  to  the  Editor.^  of 
the  Baltimore  American  for  their  politeness  in  fur- 
nishing the  members  of  the  Convention  with  their 
newspapers  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Potts  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved  uiwnimoiisly.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  secretary, 
and  the  clerk,  for  their  services  during  the  session 
of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Price  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Convention  are  due  to  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  Esq.,  for  the  able  and  dignified  manner  iu 
which  be  has  presided  over  its  deliberations. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
f^  — — -  . 

The  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolltoii, 
President  oi'  the  laie  Convention  on  Internal  Im- 
provement, has  instructed  J.  S.  Skinner,  Secretary 
of  said  Convention,  to  notify  J.  C.  Herbert, 
Daniel  Murray,  and  R.  T.  Spence,  Esqrs.,  of  his 
having,  in  pursuance  of  authority  given  by  the  last 
resolution,  designated  them  as  the  comiiiittce  to 
firepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
in  conformity  with  the  Report  and  Resolutions  adop- 
ted by  said  Convention. 


ZiADISS'  H^SATCST/LBNT. 


at  large,  and  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  manufactoiie' 
in  particular,  are  incalculable.  What  would  Eng- 
land have  been  without  her  coal,  and  deprived  of  it 
what  would  she  become? 

A  Canal  through  the  western  counties  of  the 
state,  would  relieve  the  people  from  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  onerous  burdens.  The  freight  of  a 
barrel  of  ilour  from  Hagerstovvn  to  Baltimore,  is 
never  less  than  one  dollar,  and  generally  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents.  A  canal  navigation  would 
reduce  it  to  five  cents,  exclusive  of  tolls,  and  on  all 
other  articles  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  Convention  feels  a  deep  conviction,  that  a 


of  Harrisburg,  in  Dauphin  county,  by  Canals  or 
otherwise,  as  an  object  of  great  interest  and  impor 
tance  to  Maryland. 

10th.  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Legislature  of  Mary 
land,  at  its  next  .session,  to  constitute,  by  law,  a 
Board  of  Public  Works,  whose  duty  it  sh;dl  be  to 
cause  an  actual  survey  and  examination  of  the  State 
to  be  made,  and  to  ascertain  what  rivers  can  be  im 
proved  by  removing  impediments  to  their  naviga 
tion,  and  the  expense  of  such  improvement;  what 
Canals  and  Rail  Roads  are  practicable,  and  which 
if  made,  will  promote  tbe  public  interest;  with  the 


l^anal  Irom   fitlsburg  to  Baltimore,  would  render  expense  of  constructing  such  Canals  and  Rail  Roads 
her  in  preference  to  any  other  eastern  port,  the  em-  land  generaUy,  to  deyelope  the  extent  of  the  a 


LAVENDER.— LAVANDULA. 

LAEIAT*. — DIDYNAMIA  GTMNOSPERMIA. 
So  named  from  its  u.sc  in  fomentations  and  baths. — 
French,  la  lavande:  in  Provence,  aspic;  espic,  wln-nce 
the  foreign  oil  of  lavender  is  usually  called  oil  of  spike. 

The  common  Lavender  is  increased  by  cuttings, 
which  should  be  planted  in  March,  and  placed  in 
the  shade  u;itil  they  have  taken  root,  they  may  then 
be  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  plants  will  live  murh 
longer,  and  endure  the  most  severe  cold,  if  planted 
in  a  dry,  gravelly  soil.  They  grow  faster  in  sum- 
mer if  the  soil  be  rich  and  moist;  but  then  they  are 
generallv  destroyed  in  (he  winter,  nor  arc  they  so 
strongly  scented  as  those  which  grow  in  a  barren  soil. 

Lavender  was  formerly  used  for  edgings,  ai  we 
now  use  box.  thrift,  &c.;  but  it  grows  too  high  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  practice  is  generally  disconti- 
nued. The  agreeable  scent  of  Lavender  is  well 
known,  since  it  is  an  old  and  still  a  common  custom 
to  scatter  the  flowers  over  linen,  as  some  do  ros«^ 
leaves,  for  the  sake  of  this  sweet  odour: 

"Pure  LaTender.  to  lay  in  bridal  goim." 
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Larrii.Irr- water,  too.  a.,  it  i,  uMi«lly  rallr.l,  al  'present  or  at  any  former  lime  oh  n.d;  and  tbcv  who 
thouRh  It  IS  really  ,,iinl  of  wine  vent.-.l  .vith  the  feel  any  intereM"  in  it»  spee.ly  cninjetion.  ai4  ini 
oil  or  Lavender,  i,  one  of  our  mul  common  per  portuned  to  stimulate  tli.-ir  less  iraloin  friends  It 
luin.M.  Ihisplant  haslK-enm.irli  e.lebrat.-dforits  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  delay  nil!  attend  a  comi.li 
virtues  in  neryoo*  dMordrrs.  an.l  i«  an  inRrrdienl  in  anec  with  thi>  rrrpiest.as  it  is  too  true  to  be  do.ihl 
■onie  ol  tile  bnpli.b-herh  teas  mov  in  such  Reneral  ed,  that  n  publication  like  this  nill  cteatly  enhanr. 
tt»e.  Ihis  spenes  of  Lavender  i^  rommon  to  Ku  the  value  of  any  mans  stock  of  horses 
rope  A„«  and  Afnea.  It  no«er>  from  July  toSepI  It  j,  eipccted  that  all  communirationt  will  1,. 
tember.  French  Lavender  (»l«,  rdl., I  Purple  Stoc- 1  made  as  soon  as  praelioable.  and  none  delayed 
chaslrombeinKlotmd  in  the  island.  11. n.edOieStoc-Uvhich  are  intende.l.  beyond  the  Isl  of  July  is-.i' 
chades)  may  Ik- sown  in  March;  s.  v.ral  seeds  to-  a  space,  it  is  believed,  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
geuier  in  a  li^-hl  dry  soil.  \\  h.  n  Ihe  plants  arc  conimunications;  as  it  is  intandr.l  by  that  Umc  lo 
two  inches  hiKh.  they  may  be  senaral.  d.  and  plant  commence  the  arrangement,  and  as  soon  aHer  r.s 
ed  into  pots  srvcn  inches  wide,-  th-  y  nmst  be  placed  possible  to  put  the  work  to  press,  not  .louhlinr  tl,  ,t 
m  he  shade  till  they  have  taken  ru.,1.  and  be  senlly  the  subscription  will  be  sufficienUy  full  to  juit,lV 
waterwl  every  second  day.  If  th.  winter  prove  »c-  the  publication 
vere.  they  should  lie  housed;   but  in  a  dry  soil  they        ' 


fUrc.  23.  I88a. 


P&ZOBS  OTrSHBMT. 


AKTICLKS. 


UV.l.V,  Balliiuure  Prime, 
BACON,  and   Hams,  .   . 
»KF.S-VVAX,Am.  ycllo* 

rt»FFt:E,  Ja»a 

Havana 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  ic. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
(  OTTON  YAK>,No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDI.KS,  Mould,    .  . 

nipt. 


,,1  - Clli:KhE 

Communications  will  be  addressed  to  the  Secreta  j  FR  \THF.RS,  Live, . 


»4  ,  foldtd  in 

(if  any.)  trai  ifot  by 


{Her  name,  if  any.) 

,  bred  by ,  $old  to— — . 


,  her  Jam  (namc.if  wiy.> 


■;  and  continue  the  pedigree  in  full 


Kill   bear    our   common    winters   »rry    well.     Thi's' ry  of  the  New  Market  Joc^eVckb.Vetei^^^^ 
specie,  may  al<o  bo  raised  from  cultinffs.  like  the       The  form  for  a  brood  mare  and  her  iiroecnr 
cominon  lavender      It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  '■  -  i     e    /• 

Europe,  and  is  in  bloom  from  May  I'l  July. 

The  other  kinils  of  Lavender  niay   he  increaied 
either  by   cuttings   or   secda;  but   llicy   do  not  all,  by 

rhZr*"a!.'l"',.""VrTl"'-   7^"-    "■'''"J'  r'"'"'    ^ '"'*"'  «"'  ►^'^"''^'i^^crV'^oi^uVTas  ilo^fe"^  m.ax 

naUve  of  the    r,  P;""^  '<•'"'«««  n,"'"-  "''"^h  ."  »  che.ln,U,.^^cl.  bay.  or  ^cy-in   the  second  bUnk,  C.fNpbwi)F.R,Baili 
horhou/e    TI  '"""•°"{»'   'h-  preserved  in  a  the   year    folded-m    the  third,    by  whom   b«d-  UK  UN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

.is      ,   .      •  .*'"  n  ''"•  J;""  vvalcr  enough  4th,  to  whom  sold  uf  any  sale)-5th,  sire,  and  riw       "heat.  Family  FloJr, 

-fC".  1.    "71  '  "Pr**"^  '"  "".  "'"'"•„  '  f^""  P'^'i'^"^'^.  "ilb  remarks,  if  she  is  distinguish.  ' 

I  lie  stalks  ol  Lavender,  even  when  the  flowers 'ed  in  any  way.     Eiample- 
have   iK-en  stripped  away,  hai  an  agreeable  scent, !  ,f 

.ndifh.,mi   «Iil,i..r....  :. ...II    _..  .,__;•       .  (Castumr.i.) 


FISH,  Herrings.Sua. 

Shall,  trimmed. 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Supcrliae,  city, 

Extra do. 

Fine 

Susquehanna, luperfi. 
FI.AX, 


'IB 
III. I  i 


per 

bbf 
lb. 


WHOLUALC. 

rom  1    to~ 


bbl. 

I 

bushi 
bbl. 


8  60 

1 
SS 
18 

•M 
16 
15 
S3 


and  if  burnt,  will  dilTu-se  it  iMwerliilh  and  pleasant-    a  hr«.r«  r„.^   ,'  u  T*","^'?*    ■  u      ,  .     .„    . 
I.r   they  form  an   a^^eabli   aubs.ilute  for  nastile    ^._1?  "'"''' '"'•'^'^    [""•.^''^  by  John  Tayloe 


ly:  they  form  an  atn^'cable  aubslilute  for  pastiles, 
and  mil  burn  very  wrll  in  the  httl.  ussds  made  for 
that  purpose.  To  a  Londoner  it  b.comea  a  kind  of 
rural  pleasure  to  hear  the  cry  of— -Three  bunches 
a  penny,  rwcet  I-avender." 

-Jer.  whose  spikea  of  a/ure  bloom 
■vhilc  in  arid  bundles  Ix.Mnd, 
'i  ■  ...»  .>.,,,.l«t  her  lalifMirs  of  the  I...  m. 
And  cmwn  her  kerchiefs  rlcan  wuh  m.  kle  rare  per- 
fume." SluntloiUi  ^chool-.VUtrtti. 


Esq..  of 

by  KockinKliam,  he  by  Highflyer,  dam  Tabitha,  bv 


■  county,  Va.,  imported  1799,  jol 


7'rantbatn — Uosphorus,  &. 

1805,  b.  c.     .Sir  .Irchy, 

1807,  S.C.     Ikphestion 

1808,  br.f.    Casttuiia. 
I80!».  missed,         .„        

Staling  the  horses  to  which  she  may  have 
For  a  sl:Jlion — Example: 

(Uacv  DioMBD.) 


by  Diomed. 
by  Buzzard, 
by  Arrh  Duke, 
to 


do.  Lanier,            .   . 
do.       Red 

Ry 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Rula  Baja  Seed,  .   .  . 

Orcliard  Grass  Seed, 

Maiiirel  Wurtzcl  Seed, 
'     Timothy  Seed,  .  .  .  . 

Oats, 

j      Teas,  Black  Eyed,  .  . 

Beans,  U'hite 

HE.MP,  Russia,  clean,  . 
I      Do.       Coimlry  .... 

lllOPS 

HOGS'  r.AKD,  . 


10 
75 

—  '5    Hi 
4   75 
6  00 
9 
6  00 
64 
I  00 
SO 
80 
64 
96 
75 


9  00 
II 
96 
19 

20 
l« 


II 

10 

3  ti'\ 


atTAiL. 


12' 

ooj 

25 


lb 
tSIb 
bush 


,  ,,.'   .    •■"  "■"»■■•".;  in»ij»-  i.AKu, 

A  grey  horse,  folded  I78fi.  bred  by  Richard  Hr*ke  jLRATHKR,  Soal.  best, 

Esq.,  of .sold   to  John  Tayloe.  who   sold   MOI.ASSF.S,  «ur-<r-hnuse 

m».   nK-i.    ..r  D ■   t  >&4E?Ar     r'^p.H    1.I1.  .1-: 1 


Baltimokc,  Ebioat,  DeccmbckSS,  1825. 


;bim  to  Major  James  Blick,  of  Brunswick  county, l*'^'*''- Corn, 
I  Va.  He  was  got  by  Medley,  his  dam  by  Sloe.  Vam-  ?»!''''•  *''^"'' 
pire,  &.C.  with  remarks,  if  he  be  distinguishe.l  p.rti-  '''*'•*'-  ^TOI 


Thov*,  P„t,u.  Km,  .  Assistant  Secretary  to  the       xr*' '"  ""^i  """^    //""'/.or/crf.  ,rAc..«.d  by  ,cl,o,n. 
late  Convention  on  hitemal  In,, r,vc^^7rol>^^^^l,^:o^  '",    ^'""',r.'"'["   f  ""^  J'-'<«=y 

lonublud.  forthwith,  on  his  owi   account.  tCTi/r^n'toan   J".  T' 1'"^' "'.''     ""^  ^^^"^^"^"•^'''^-d 

the 

well 


,,.—^1.1.       f  .   ■  I    I-  .■       —    - ,,,,   inan.anci    sna  1    DC    sa  ely    returned       Ibat  this 

rnmpUl'.  of  nifl   c  ofirrr.d/^;  enntaininL'  nl         1      ii         n  >•■   'j    .>:iuiiiiu.       i  n.ii  uhs 

.      '  ,    .  ,,"""  ,'"^  *"  valuable  culleclinn  may  be  continued  hereaner.ii  u< 


"tii.h 


'<.  as    til. ISC 


rent 
'inini 
which 


lb 
bush 


ton 


lb. 


^■•-  gal- 

MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried,;  bbl.' 

"■"■■   •    laiod lb.  ; 

STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch 

Turpentine.  Soft,    .  . 
OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 

l.inserd 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mesa, 

do.         Prime, 
PLASTER. 


II 

65 
I  05 
00 
86 
66 
1  00 


14 

I 
S 

4  l>0 

I 

6  00 


S  60 


to 


I* 
It 
It 


6  M 


bbl 
bbl 


4 
I 

,  '  ^* 
I  95 

S  26 

S6 

I  00 
I  60 
200 

120  I 

»* 

26 

45 

3  00 

7 

I  874 

t  16 

I  74 

32 


2  00 


36 


130 
39 

10 

27 

3  t» 


36 

96 


6  26 


1  60 

2  SO 

1  60 
I  S2 


..-. •T>"i.uiiiiiliaiuuil<illl'l,ltv:  ^J'J.  rillllCf*.,!     ^— 

I  mem    eameilly  rteomvicntled.  that   all   who   stand   horsea  P'-ASTER.  cargo  price,     too 

illee;  at  should  exert  theinselvei  to  obtain,  annually,  the  uc-\^^^^>  ^'**^ i    lb 

.A^^i.A      I     .1  _.      "  "i ."'   •■•■•■■"  .'*'"''P  digrecs  of  all   marc*  sent    to   them   and  'aflcr  iheP*^*'*'  Baltimore  White,,  lb. 

t- It  •'".  ^•'  ""'rs  ?i:s  St™  ;;:  if  ■.r.-.i-r^Jr.-i  ■{'J-r ;;•'-"■"««■.  ..rs :  u- 

ii-ei  of  I  ...  „(•  1       1  ,•  ■  •  '"re'-tci  to  the  Secretary  of  >cw  .Market,  Pe-  pptin  uuivili    ..i. 

ji-ci  oi   f   .  ,   or  of  legislative  proceed-  f,.r.l„,,o.  '  ..,•«;  \vy,\{  II  RKANDt  , -tlhpri  — 

-  ■■rt.urg.  IaPPI.E  HKAMlV.  Istpr,  - 


9(1 
IS  OO'lS  60 
10  50 
6  374 


1: 
60 


mgs,  this 
iitihtr    to 
tlioie  wh', 
jeet     F  - 

at  wrTI  . 
by! 


.V  pVr^n'ce""'r!;!..',"f''';"*M''''       ''''"^  P"Mication  of  a  Ciendar  of  liaeu  pa,l  a,ui 


ywkxww 

,!':,'?"'i''^  ^':'::;z:jzJ::'r^  l^  'v""^-"  ■"  ^o-t-piation.  to  civct  thai  object. 

.1  the  work.  Mr   I  h.nix  is  cretarie,  of  Jockey  Club,  arc  requested  to  furwarf 
to  iho  r'  ■  "  »"'""'"/.  by  Ihe  .Hist  Deiembcr.  a  transcript  uf  all 

r«-,.J~J  i      ..       1    .  .        f  ""■"■  R»<''-»— "nJ  --acb  Club  will  be  furnished  with 

reeeived  l.v  ii.c    l^idor  of  ,  copy.  yr.Ku 


I  rrreivea  i.»  iiic    Iviilor 

tkc  American  Farmer— the  price  wifl  be  50  cenU. 

AMERICAN  STUD  BOOK 

(T*    ;     •      • 
to  t. 
W0r»  .11'    i.»"  I'll,,.. 

Tint  work  has  en , 
ral  ycart— ronsiderai'ie 
•■d  it  IS  now  ad*a»ciiif  '  I 

be  M  r«tU  and  perfect  at  f«".M.-.  au  pcrsuns  w;. 
bare  any  fanJaett  for  horact.  and  v  dMOoaed  I. 
C«ltlib«te  to  Ibe  oaeful.  wbo  have  b- 
cii«>pd  ia  breediac  the  blood«l  kor 
Jy  aobcited  to  forward,  at  aoon  at  p..ssfuir.  „»  u,- 
lona  bcJow,  an  account  of  tbeu  atock  of  karact   at 


F^litort  arc  rcqueited  to  give  the  above  a  few  in 
sertioot. 


Toa»r 


-I, 


•  the  laat  week.  ILS  hhdt. 


':  i         ,  ■  I     I  IMS  NUMBER. 

'.' '  '  ]     An  Oration  upon  the  dicnily  and  utililv  of  ibo  art 

for  fsre  itnH  s-,r,  rr  nf  *jrir.ilt,irc.  drlircrrd  before  the  Dor-       Port,  first  quality,    .  . 

-tr.  in  CambridRe.  Nov.  10,  WOOL,  .Merino,  full  bl'd 

Praui'lrnt  nf  thr  So-I  •*"  •- ' 


Si;CARS.  Havana  WWte.'c.lb 


do.        Brown, 

Louiiiana, 

Loaf. 

Lump 

SPIt  KS,  Clovea, .  .  . 
f'in,(er,  Ground,  .  . 

P'-Cl-r, 

SALT,  SI.  Ibet,  .  .  . 

Livrrpo<d  liround  . 

SHOT.  Bait  all  tizea, 

WUiBS,  Madeira.  L.  I 

do.         .Sicily,  . 

Lisbon 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality. 


M    II, 


d" 


rrostrd. 
'1.  Country, 
or  Pulled. 


liulurjr  oii     r  . 
'     B-. 


unsithei! 
•mii  lie*  of 

f  A(t. 


UN  S. 
•  f  SL 

;oO  of 
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AaKZCVLTURE. 


ed  tlic  labour.    He  carelully  combined  practice  with  nourishment, 
science,  and  thereby  escaped  or  corrected  many  of 
tho  errors  which  too  counnonly  arise,  from  the  vi 
sions  of  the  theorist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ob- 


JUDGE  BUEL'S  SUCCESSFUL  SYSTEM  0^',i„^^y  „,.  ^^l^it  „„  t,,^  „ther. 

j      Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  matters,  we 
proceed  to  detail,  under  distinct  heads,  some  par- 


FARMING  ON  LIGHT  LAND, 

JS'ear  Albany,  in  the  Stale  of  A'ew  York. 


ticulars  of  Mr.  Buel's  practice  in  farming,  and  some 
of  the  reasons  upon  which  we  understand  his  prac- 
tice is  founded. ' 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

The  general  course  is  one  of  five  years,  embrac- 
ing si.K  crops,  viz.  First  year,  corn  and  potatoes,  as 


From  our  notes  upon  Judge  Buel's  system  of 
farming,  made  upon  the  spot,  aided  by  the  mort 
ample  observations  of  a  gentleman  curious  in  agri- 
cultural research,  who  spent  the  last  summer  montb 
in  the  northern  states,  we  are  enabled  to  preseni 
the  following  sketch;  and  believe  that  it  will  repay 

every  reader  who  knows  how  to  estimate  the  value! fallow  crops,  followed  by  wheat  in  autumn.     Second 
of  industry,  working  by  the  light  of  science.  year,  wheat,  followed  by  turnips.      Third  year,  bar- 

This  gentleman,  eight  years  ago,  purchased [Ilv  and  grass  seeds.  Fourth  and  fifth  years,  grass, 
about  eighty  acres  of  light,  sandy,  unimproved  land, lor  grass  and  pasture.  The  corn  is  cut  early  in 
with  a.  view  of  indulging  a  strong  propensity  fori  September,  as  soon  as  it  is  hard,  close  to  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits;  and  in  ]  820 1  gf.-ound ,  in  time  for  the  wheat.  The  quality  of  the 
he  relinquished  a  lucrative  office,  removed  with  hisUattle  food  is  improved,  and  the  quantity  augment- 
family  to  his  plantation,  which  in  Virginia  and  Ma-|ei;,  by  cutting  and  immediately  binding  and  stook- 
ryland  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  a  tob?cco  jug  it  in  a  succulent  state;  e-xperience  fully  demon- 
field,   and  has  since   continued  to  superintend  i*sUtrafing  that  no  injury  will  result  either  to  the  corn 


improvement. 


or  stalks.     When  the  Swedish  turnip  is  to  be  intro- 


.Mr.  Buel's  farm  lies  about  two  miles  west  from  thejuuced,  it  is  put  in  with  a  drill  barrow  upon  a  clover 
state-house  in  Albany,  in  what  was  until  recently  thCjlay  (the  clover  being  previously  mown  or  fed  off)  ear- 


eommons  of  that  city.  The  soil,  which  is  denoml 
nated  sandy  alluvion,  was  covered  with  a  meagre 
growth,  principally  of  white  and  yellow  pine,  and 
small  or  shrub  oaks,  and  rests  upon  a  stratum  o( 
clay,  found  at  various  depths,  from  two  to  ten  feet, 
Blue  clay,  or  clay  marl,  has  been  met  with  at  sevel) 


ly  in  Julv.  The  second  year  the  ground  is  sown  with 
barley  aiid  grass  seeds.  When  the  common  turnips 
are  omitted,  (as  the  extent  of  their  culture  depends 
!ipon  the  demands  of  the  market,)  grass  seeds  are 
put  in  with  wheat.  The  fust  crop  in  a  course  is  al- 
hard  crop,  and  is  the  only  one  manured. 


The  number  of  mouths  in  a  plant  of 
maize  is  incredible.  Ten  or  a  dozen  large  roots 
are  found  to  extend  the  length  of  the  stock,  in  dif- 
ferent directiori,  and  these  are  completely  bristled 
in  their  whole  length  with  small  fibrous  roots,  like 
a  bottle  brush.  They  all  contribute  to  convey  food 
to  the  stock  anJ  grain.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ifi  struction  of  these  roots,  or  a  part 
of  them,  by  de  -p  ploughing  and  hoeing,  materially 
injures  the  pli-.i.t?  The  decomposition  of  the  sod 
and  manure  re  aire  heat  and  moisture:  these  are 
generally  abun'-mt  six  inches  below  the  surfaae; 
but  moisture  sf'^om  continues  long  upon  the  sur- 
face during  th  •  summer  months.  The  utility  of 
placing  the  fooi  of  plants  vnder  the  surface  of  the 
sod,  and  of  kee.iing  it  there,  by  ploughing  shallow 
for  the  wheat  which  is  to  follow  the  corn,  was 
strongly,  and  Mr.  Buel  thinks  correctly,  insisted 
upon  by  the  late  John  Lorain,  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  asking  Mr.  Buel  for  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense and  products  of  an  acre  under  his  course  of 
cropping,  he  handed  us  the  one  subjoined,  which 
he  had  drawn  up  two  or  three  years  ago  for  the 
Ne\v  England  Farmer,  and  which  he  thought  tole- 
rably correct.  On  observing  that  the  corn  crop  ap- 
peared to  be  g.aduated  high,  he  replied  that  he 
thought  it  no  mc  •«  than  a  fair  medium,  if  measured 
when  housed  in  autumn;  (hat  in  two  instances,  un- 
der common  trc-.tment,  he  had  taken  118  and  123 
bushels  from  an  acre;  in  the  first  case,  the  whole 
product  being  weighed  in  the  ear,  and  a  portion 
then  shelled;  that  the  shrinkage,  however,  in  seven 
months,  amount*  d  to  twenty  per  cent.  And  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  i:op  of  the  present  j'ear  fell  mate- 


ways  a  hard  crop,  and  is 

and  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  which  gives,  on  ana*  The  manure  is  generally  applied  before  lermenta 

lysis,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  lime.     Mr.  B.  con-tjtion  has  far  progressed,  and  as   far  as  practicable!  rially  short,  on  account  of  the  extreme   drought, 

siders  this  the  most  beneficial  application  which  canl ploughed  under  before  its  moisture  has  been  dissi- 

'pated  by  the  sun  and  winds.  The  hoed  crops- 
corn,  potatoes,  beans  and  Swedish  turnips,  are 
strong  hardy  feeders,  relishing,  and  thriving  upon, 
the  coarsest  food.  The  manure  is  always  spread 
broadcast,  that  it  may  the  more  certainly  be  decjm- 
md  bptter  incorporated  with  the  soil.     The 


be  made  to  the   surface  soil;  lime  and  clay,  whicl 
constitute   the   marl,  forming,  with   the  sand,  the] 
most  desirable  mixture,  both  as  regards  fertility  am 
adaptation  to  various  crops.     These  commons,  lit 
most  of   the  pine  lands  in  New  York,  have  unti 
within  a  feiv  years,  been  deemed  too  barren  for  cu! 
tiviition.     But  modern  iinprovcmeiits  in  hu~b  i.'idry 
have  tended   very   much    to    enhance  their  value. 
With  the  aid  of  gypsum  and  clover,  and  a  judiciou 


iMi'^ei    ana  i**'^*.^^!^  mcuiijuiaicu   »>iiii   mc 
;.■,.„•_"    ^ij;;cio,  '..   .  .-uli-iUy   prvi.jr:^^], 
(he  weeds,  and    leaves   a  fine   tilth   for  the   snuiil 
grains  which  are  to  lollow;  and  whicn,  being  ni  ire 


and  from  tlie  cir.-jmstance,  that  to  favour  a  young 
orchard,  he  had  Heviated  from  his  usual  practice  of 
planting  on  a  clover  lay. 


-EXPENSE. 


rotation,  their  average  product  is  found  to  be  at  delicate  feeders,  derive  most  benefit  Irom  tne  ma 
least  equal  to  that  of  heavier  soils;  while  the  ex-  nure  after  it  has  undergone  the  fermenling  process 
pense  of  tilling  them  is  ordinarily   fifty  per  cent,  and  parted  with  its  grosser  properties  to  nourish  tlie 


orn  and  potato  crops.  He  has  made  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  valie  of  long  and 
short  manure,  and  of  a  clover  sod  upon  boed  crops. 
These  have  resulted  in  a  convictio:.,  that  long  or 


less.  Indeed,  so  sanguine  is  Mr.  Buel  of  their  su 
periority  for  convertible  husbandry,  that  he  declar 
ed  to  me  he  would  not  exchange,  acre  for  acre,  fo' 
the  deep,  rich  alluvial  flats  of  the  Hudson. 

The  short  time  that  Mr.  Buel  has  been  upon  Hs'un fermented  manure  has  a  decided  preference,  not 
farm,  has  been  devoted  principally  to  cleariig,  only  for  the  crop  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied, 
draining  and  enclosing  his  grounds,  planting  fiuit|  but  because  it  imparts  fertility  to  the  soil  longer 
trees,  erecting  buildings,  and,  to  use  his  expresson,!  than  short  manure.  In  a  field  of  corn,  in  which  one 
prepanng  fm- improvement.  But  as  he  has  in  nost|  of  these  experiments  was  made,  the  growth  was 
cases  varied  from  the  common  practice  of  on."  far- j  more  rapid,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  where 
mers,  and  has  withal  been  pretty  successful  in  his  the  fermented  manure  had  been  applied;  but  in 
innovations  upon  old  habits,  it  has  been  thou»nt  that  harvesting  the  crop,  the  advantage  was  lound  to  be 
some  sketches  of  his  management,  might  Je  inte-|  i  j  or  20  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  other  section  of 
resting  to  our  readers;  particularly  to  such  as,  the  field.  Other  circumstances  being  similar,  Mr. 
have  courage  to   deviate  from   the  beatei  track  ofi  B.  thinks  a  good  clover  sod  benefits  his  hoed  crops 


their  fathers.  But  before  we  proceed  to  tb-'  detail,  we 
must  premise,  that  having  been  educatoJ  a  mecha- 


onc-fifth  or  one-lburth;  and  under  this  belief  he  has 
sown  clover  the  year  preceding  a  corn  crop,  merely 


nic,  Mr.  Buel  commenced  his  new  busiiess  without;  to  afford   fall   feed   and  an   enriching  lay.     But  it 
aay  of  the  prejudices  inseparable  Inm  habit,  and!  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  never  ploughs  but 


KIVE  T£ARS'  COURSE 

First  Year. 

exVirpiItes!24  loads  of  .    v.iyo,  .it  75  cts.  $18,00 

1  bush,  plaster,  sowed  before  plough- 
ing, 

1  ploughing,  §1,  harrowing,  25  cts. 
Furrowing  or  listing,  25  Its.  seed,  12* 

2  days  planting,  and  2  Veediag,  at 
50  cents  -  \ 

2  do.  earthing  or  hilling 

Man,  boy  and  horse,  to  harrow  first, 

and  plough  at  second  dressing     - 
U  days  cutting  and  binding  corn 
2  men  and  team  one  day  casting  off 

and  stocking         -  -  - 

4  days  husking  and  cribbing  corn    - 
Housing  stalks,  &,c. 
Threshing  sound  corn  for  market    - 

Expense  of  Corn  crop. 
Boy  and  team  half  a  day  harrowing 

stock  ground        -  -  - 

Ploughing  do. 

Sowing  wheat,  and  harrowing  in     - 
6  pecks  seed 

Second  Year. 


with  a  consciousness  that  he  had  even  thing  to  learn. 
He  sought  for  information  at  its  test  sources — in 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  /armers  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  the  sciences,  upon  which  all 
good  husbandry  is  based.  He  acquired  his  know- 
ledge by  frequent  tours  of  observation,  by  free  access 
to  the  library  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  was  secretiry,  and  Irom  the  pe- 
riodical agricultural  publications  of  the  day,  of 
which  he  is  a  liberal  patron.  Having  fixed  upon  a 
system  which  he  considered  adapted  to  his  soil  and 
his  market,  he  subjected  it  to  the  test  of  careful  ex- 
periment, and  personally  superintended  and  direct- 
No.  41.  —VOL  7. 


once  for  a  crop;  and  that  after  the  sod  and  manure 
are  well  turned  under,  and  the  interstices  closed 
with  the  roller  or  harrow,  or  both,  the  furrow  slice  is 
not  broken  by  the  plough,  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  The  cultivation  is  superficially  performed 
with  the  harrow,  Sinclair's  cultivator,  and  a  very 
light  plough,  and  the  plants  but  slightly  earthed. 
The  advantages  ol  this  mode  of  culture  are  parti- 
cularly great  in  a  dry  season.  The  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
plants,  is  placed  beyond  the  wasting  influence  of  the 
sun  and  winds,  and  precisely  where  the  innumera- 
ble roots  of  plants,  particularly  of  corn,  search  for 


50 
1.25 

37 

2.00 
1.00 

88 
75 

1.50 

2.00 

50 

75 


50 
1.00 

62 
1.50 


29,50 


6.93 


2  days  cutting  and  binding  wheat    -  1.00 
2  men  half  a  day  with  team,  housing 

crop          -             -             -             -  75 

Threshing  25  bushels,  at  6  cents     -  1.56 

Expense  of  Wheat  crop.  

Ploughing  and  harrowing  stubble    -  1.25 

1  pound  turnip  seed,  62^,  sowing,  12i  75 

Harrowing  in  seed   -             -             -  25 

U'  loads  manure  and  spreading'      -  7.50 

"4  days  weeding  and  thinning  crop  -  2,00 

6  do.  pulling  and  topping  do.           -  3.00 

Expense  of  Turnip  crop.  14.7i 


'Seliiom  applici. 


.J2i! 


A^IERICAN  FARMEn. 


[Dlc.  80.  I«25. 


ThtrJ   i'eur. 
1  ploughinrll.  6  I>eck»  barifj  75cli. 
10  Ibt  clovrr  sced.^l;  orchard  or  U 

motliT,  %\  'jO         ■  •  .       ' 
Sowin«'»nd  hurrowinjj  in  5cod» 
H»r»€»linic  and  liouMiie  birlcy 
Tbrcshing  thirty  bu^bcU      - 
Eipcnsc  ul'  Uarlcv  crop. 

Foxirth  year. 
•3  daji  cutting  jthm  - 

A  do.  curiiii:  and  carlinst  in 
I  buthrl  pY|i-.uni  «Ild  suwiiig 
tx[>ruM:  of  (ira»»  crop. 

Fiflk  Year. 

Erprn«*  th*  Mtnf  »»  Fourth  year 
i'nc  gears'  rrnt,  at  »i  prr  aunum 

TotaJ  cipenM  in  fire  ye«n, 

I'kODI'CK. 

90  hu»hel»  com,  at  jO  crnU 
4  loads  ttalks.  ul  t^50 

25  bu5h<-l>  wheat,  at  Jl.  - 
3  loads  str*w      - 

iOO  b'ishek  turnip.*,  at  181  centa 
Top*,  fur  cattle 

30  bntbeU  Barley,  at  50  cenU 
btrmw 


1.75 

iSO 

75 

1.75 

1.89 


6.63 


3.75 


■Ulu   do.     Harloy.  as  before 
JIh  Sf  Ol'i  da.  (irass,    do. 

Value  of  produce 
Deduct  charges 


19  (K) 
50.00 


$131.07 


540.00 
10.00 

:!5.UU 
6.00 

*7.jO 
1.00 

1  5.00 

■UK) 


Total  profit  in  six  years 
ur  f'2l.-il  per  aniiuiu. 

Since  the  precrding  table  was  made  out,  Mr 
Buel  has  iidopli-d  an  iniprovi-ni<  nt  in  harvestin;; 
corn.  With  h  turnip  honU.  the  >l;illi»  of  a  hUl  «r. 
lilt  off  wilh  a  blow  Tln-v  :.rc  ininicdi.il<-ly  set  up 
in  slacks  of  about  thirty  lulls,  and  bound  strongly 
wilh  two  baniU.  After  drwng  a  few  days,  to  re 
dncc  Iheir  weight,  these  stacks  are  pulled  over,  or 
lifted  on  to  an  ox  sl.d.  entire,  drawn  to  the  plarr 
where  they  are  to  stand,  and  set  up  This  aaTr- 
Ibe  labour  of  bindin)?  in  sheaves,  and  lessens  muc'i 
the  trouble  of  taking  them  from  the  lield.  The  ex 
$9S.31  pen.Hc  of  harvc.sling  is  in  this  way  reduced  laorc 
than  fifty  per  cent. 

2.  ►Voiiiircj  and  (heir  ap)>Ucation. 

These  consist  of  yard  and  slal<l>  dui.i;,  town  ma 

nure,  compost  and  pypsum.     'I'he  cattle  yurdaan 

made  concave,  Willi  borders  and   sheds  to  feed  lb' 

stock  and  protect  them  from  storms.     Tlie  subsoil 

is  so  retentive,  or  soon  becomes  so  puddled,  M  t'  ^ ^ 

prevent  the  waste  of  urine  and  other  liifiids,  which  r|,uice  fruit 


$03.56 

3.75 
S5.00 


50.00 


31.00 


9  ton* Hay  Isfyear,  9do  9d*».«»10  5000 
\Aer  March,  for  pasture  ti  worth  6.00 


38.50 


19.00 


56.00 


collect  in  the  centre,  and  are  there  absorbed  by  th- 
straw,  stalks,  and  otli.r  htler,  which  it  fed  lo  Ui.- 
yards,  or  collected  from  the  licld.s.  Uy  llns  eoouo 
my.  that  moi.-ly  of  the  manure  uhich  runs  otTfroni 
a  convex  yard,  is  saved,  and  by  tiic  ample  salura 
lion  and  thickness  of  the  mass,  fermeulalion  it  re 
larded  until  the  manure  is  wanted  lor  the  fields 
Town  manure  costs  from  I  ij  to  i5  cetils  the  two 
horse  load 


Jf"  rent  eoluiiiii*.  jiid  on  a  siiiu'lr  sheet  of  paper,  the 

trmiiie.  and   s\nonynie8or  :i;rre  than  seventy  select 

;  ipplis;  the  date  of  the  variety  and  specific  gravity  of 

2.^1.00  111.-  inusl.Hhere  these  hn\i'   been  asccrlained;  the 

lOS  !I3     iioiilry  or  Ificalitj  where  r.u  b  ori,;inatei|,(ir  was  first 

iifiiinht  into  notice,  tlie  p  irticniaruse  for  which  each 

IS  adapted;  its  size,  shape,  colour,  conti^tence  niid 
laiDM.-;  the  lime  at  whieli.carh  variety  is  lit  for  use, 
nil  the  period  lo  which  it  lasts;  ihe  quality  of  the 
iree  us  a  bearer,  the  jjenenl  cliaracler  of  the  tree 
ind  fruil;  and  the  !,ulhorily  on  which  the  description 
IS  ifiveii.  We  lind  in  this  table  natives  of  Great 
llrilam.  France,  (jermany,  the  Russian  empire,  and 
III  all  Ihe  northern  and  middle  sidles.  It  embraces 
many  kinds  described  by  Coxe;  such  approved  va- 
rieties, described  by  (^oudon  in  his  F.neyelopxdia 
of  Gardening,  na  have  been  introduced  into  our 
iiursiTies,  incluilin^  most  of  the  new  varieties  of 
kni,;lii,  and  others,  imported  by  Mr.  Butd  from 
Lundon;  and  sjiiie  Viluable  indiirenous  kinds  not 
before  described,  'i'he  value  of  such  a  descriptive 
t.ible  to  the  common  purchaser  of  (ruit  trees,  must 
lie  apiHtniil;  and  we  hope  our  nurserymen  will  pro- 
lit  of  the  example.  ."Miice  Ihe  completion  ol  this 
talilc.  .^^r  Uuel  has  received  sixteen  new  VHrietie* 
■  if  ihe  apple,  selected  (rum  the  girden  of  the  l.oB- 
iloii  ilorliciillural  Nn-iety.  of  whub  he  is  a  cnrres- 
•onding  ineiiibi  r.  and  about  ibirt)  other  varieties  of 
He  contemplates  adding  to  his  cala- 


lo<,;ue  a  curtecl  drawing  of  each  kind  ol  fruit  in  it» 
inature  stale. 

Mr  Buel,  considering  that  a  (re«  iff  as  much  be- 
irefiled  by  food  and  tillage  as  a  hill  ol  com,  is  par- 
ilculariy  careful  with  his  young  orchards.  (Jf  four 
lundred  apple  tree-  planted  out  last  spring.  Irom 
lis  nursery. all  grew  but  three;  and  when  last  seen  by 
uur  correspondent,  in  Octob«-r,  they  looked  remarks 


Total  value  of  produce  in  fi«  years. 
Deduct  expenses  as  above    - 

And  it  leaves  a  rroas  profit  of 

or  $10.-i4  per  annum.  " 

Six  Yt»»s'  Cocrsb. 
Pint  Vtar.    Com,  as  above    - 
Ind.     do.      NVheat,     do. 

10  lbs.  Clover  seed, 

Srd.     do.      Grass,        dc. 

10  loads  manure,  and 

spreading 
Ploughing,  lad  2  bar- 
rowings 
I  lb  Riita  BM(a  seed 
Dnllin;  in       lo. 

5  dressings  with  cultivkp 

lor     -         -  -.       «2* 

4  dars  weeding  and  thin* 
ning  -       «00 

6  do  pulling, toppirg  aD<l 

pitting  S.®*' 

4JV     4».     BmVt  and  Grus  seeds, 

u  before  - 
5(A  &.  6I&  year*.   Cr»«»,  a«  in  preced- 
iog  course 


JI'.U.SO 
9131 


$IOi.l9 


29.50 


The  y.-vrds  are  generally  cleaned  in  tlic  ,|j|y  well. and  some  of  them  had  made  from  twenty  to 

spring  for  corn  and  potatoes,  and  at  raidsuniraer  for  .^^.gjjiy.j,,^^  inches  of  new  wood  The  boles  for 
ihe  turnip  crops.  It  is  uniformly  spread  over  the  I  |,p,g  ,pj^.,  ^^^^  j„g  (|,p  pi^.ceding  autumn,  tbre« 
whole  surface,  and  ploughed  under  as  soon  as  pos  ivd  !i(j„;,rc,  and  eignlien  inches  deep,  the  lower  spit 
siblc.  Composts  are  made  in  Ihe  muile  recoiiiinend  .prcud  abroad,  and  the  holes  two  thinls  fdled  with 
ed  by  l.a>rd  Mcadowbanks,  rbrcuin|i«st  mid.tro*,  ln^,,craj,ing,  „,-  |.,nes  about  Ins  bams,  or  rich  surlaee 
roiling  one  part  of  stable  manure  "illi  three  or  lo""  jmould.  'I'lie  expense  of  making  the  holes  was  two 
parU  of  swamp  muck,  or  peat  earth,  in  alli male  ^^n^^^j  ^,^  hundred.  We  iindersUnd  that  he  has 
lavers.  The  manure  causes  a  slight  fermeiiUtiouU^j^^j  ,||p|,j  hberally  this  fall  with  compost  mid- 
s  a   mass  of  inert  vegetable  ^^^^      Where  the  ground  of  his  orchard  n  not  till- 

tl,  he  causes  it  to  be  dug  with  a  spade,  twice  in 


10  371 
7.50 


Add  6  jt»it'  rent 

Total  ciiargcs  in  6  years 
PaoDicc. 
Isl    Ffjr.  Com,  as  abort 
Ind   d*.     VVbea^ 


$50  00 
SI.UO 


ird.  da    Otm* 


do. 

da  SOOOI 

400»m.W.R«t.>j^^l    ^^ 

■•(•.•I  u cta.(        r 

4lMtlap«  4.00J 


{in    the   muck,  which 

7  9*  matter;   on   the   ap|iearan.:c  of  which,  the   Heap  is 

-irrjturnedand  mixed  with  a  shovel,  and   is  soon  alter 

'  fit  for  use.     Directions  for  preparing  this  compost, 

and  estimates  of  its  economy  in  husbandry,  in.ny  be 

found  in  several  of  the  Kuropean  books  on  lariinng. 

This  compost  is  applied  as  a  top  dre-ssing  to  lucero, 

fruit    trees,  grape  vines,    shrubbery,   (lower    beds. 

Six.     Gypsum  is  sown  on  grass  grounds  tarty  in  lb< 

spring,  and   upon  corn  and  [Kilalo   grounds  before 

ploughing,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre.      1  hu 

method    of    ploughing   it    for  summer   crops,   was 

adopted    on    the    rccommeiidati«n    of    Aralor   and 

Judge  Peters.     .Mr    Buel  thinks  il  equally  benelicial 

as   when   placed    upon   the   hills.    Lime   has    been 

used  by    him  only  on   reclaimed  swamps,  where  it 

has  been  lound  Unificial  in  decompoMiig  vegetable 

hbre,  and  in  inducing  a  fermenUtion  in  (leaty 

3    Orchard  and  Garden  Fruil*. 

As  the«c  are  calrulate<l  upon  as  a  principal  sourrc 

of  profit,  much  atlenliou  has  Iwen  given  by  the  pn^ 

prietor   lo   the   selection    and   cultivation   of  tbeB. 

More  than  a  thousand  trees  have  been  already  pul 

out,  most  of  which   l>egin   lo   show  fniit.     Among 

these  are  one  hundrel    jiears.  and  as  many  plum*. 

There  are  also  (>earhes,cl»erne».  <piiiif  es   and  iiuiiy 

vanrties  of  the  gia|>e,  indigenous  and  ex  .tic.    'i  titt 

IS  but  n  bffiutiifif     A  brge  nursery  has  be.  o  fori» 

rd.  in   which   the  rh»iee»t  kinds  of  American  and 

V.ur..|K-«o  fruit  has  l.»r  .  i.r„i...,..*led     We  have,  and 

.h.dl  s-M.n  publish  a  r  ,pplr..coni    i|.  d  by 

.Mr  Hurl,  wilh  a  VI.  ^      ^  nnn  in  his  ~-l.    l.oo. 

'Hir  i^l.le  IS  too  l»r,:<  l.ir  our  ci.inmns  ihis  wf<  k,  we 

wiU  UtctcfoK  B«w  uoly  sUlB,  tUl  it  ejUuUU,  ut  tllf- 
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•^nimer,  two  or  three  feet  around  each  Iree.  and 
generally  places  around  the  trunks,  in  autumn,  ft 
lijv  shovels  of  manure,  or  compost,  the  first  being 
s|»ead  in  Ihe  spring,  lie  transplxnts  the  apple 
wf^Ie  small,  generally  after  it  has  grown  two  year* 
fiob  Ihe  bud.  The  roots  are  llicr<-by  preserved  al- 
ino*  entire,  and  the  growth  is  very  lillle  retarded 
by  lie  removal,  provided  it  is  put  into  as  good 
g'roll^l  as  It  is  taken  fnnn.  The  heads  of  Ihe  tieet 
are  I'Jnned  in  the  nursery  the  summer  before  they 
are  transplanted,  that  the  wounds  of  Ihe  knife  may 
heal  wIVJr  ihe  growth  is  vigorous,  and  the  necessity 
of  pruniig  >»hen  they  are  pul  in  Ihe  orchard  pre- 
vented I'he  desvrt  fruil  is  put  in  rows,  each  kind 
by  Itself  Tne  cider  fmit  i»  the  cnil>,  of  Virginia; 
the  llarriso,  and  Wine*;ip.  of  .New-Jervy.  and  the 
Magloe,  ol  Cnglaod.  F.aeb  kind  is  planted  by  it- 
mII.  Ill  faeiliHte  the  gathering  and  manufacture  of 
Ihe  Iriiit  «ep,»iiirlv.  a  course  which,  if  geniTHlly 
adopted.  caiinoVfail  matt  ridly  to  improve  ihe  com- 
mon l.ilile  drink  if  the  northern  and  mnldle  stales. 
In  l»M.  the  Init  plantation  of  apples,  whirh 
was  put  out  withojt  rare  or  ex|>cnenee,  and  »«liieb 
had  l>eeii  much  nejfrrted  before  he  removed  to  hit 
fami,  was  lound  to  %>■  seriously  injured  by  lice,  of 
the  sha|>e  of  (UxseeJ,  but  of  smaller  sire,  which 
ailbered  to  the  bark,  atd  almost  covered  the  surfnce 
of  many  of  the  Irecs  In  .lune.  of  thm  ye»r.  be 
applied,  by  »»ay  of  exprritsent,  a  sir'  '■'  "' 

toll    soap,   bine    and   water,  of    the    ■  'f 

whitewash,    wilh    a    stiff  l>ni«'h.   lo   -.  vr.i   .i    tb« 
Uuiik*.     lie  found  tius  bad  Hit  dcsir«d  dice t.     It 
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not  only  destroyed  the  insects  witk  which  it  came 
in  contact,  but  greatly  improved  the  texture  and 
appearance  of  the  bark,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
In  June,  of  the  present  year,  a  like  application  was 
made  to  nearly  two  hundred  trees,  similarly  aflfect- 
ed,  not  only  to  the  trunks,  but  to  the  branches,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  the  tops  being  previously  di- 
vested of  a  great  portion  of  their  stunted,  lousy 
vrood.  The  remedy  has  been  complete.  The  bark 
has  assumed  a  smooth,  healthy  appearance;  the 
growth  has  been  luxuriant,  and  the  fruit  uncom- 
monly fair  and  free  from  worms.  The  application 
should  be  made  between  the  middle  of  May  and 
middle  of  June,  as  that  is  the  time  in  which  the 
new  generation  comes  forth,  and  is  most  readily  de 
stroyed.  Mr.  Buel  intends  hereafter  to  add  salt  to 
the  wash,  which  will  cause  it  to  adhere  more  firmly, 
and  may  withal  prove  destructive  to  the  insects 
which  puncture  and  destroy  the  embryo  or  young 
fruit.  On  examining  his  peach  trees,  when  in  blos- 
som, and  when  the  petals  had  partially  fallen,  he 
discovered  great  numbers  of  the  aphis  in  the  corol- 
la and  calix,  principally  in  the  latter,  feeding  upon 
the  embryo.  Wliere  these  most  abounded,  there 
was  very  little  fruit.  Most  of  his  plums,  in  his  gar- 
den, were  punctured  by  an  insect,  probably  a  spe- 
cies of  the  eurculis,  while  small,  and  fell  from  the 
tree;  while  those  in  his  poultry  yard  suffered  none 
worth  noticing.  This  seems  to  corroborate  the  opi- 
nion of  the  late  Dr.  Tilton,  that  poultry  and  hogs  are 
highly  useful  in  fruit  orchards,  by  destroying  the 
insects  which  prey  upon  fruit.  It  is  probable  that 
the  salt,  soap  and  lime,  if  applied  early,  before  the 
blossoms  open,  v\ould  destroy  many  eggs  and  larva, 
and  insure  abundance  of  fruit.  Mr.  Buel  intends  to 
make  the  trial,  and  to  try  another  method  which 
has  been  recommended,  viz:  to  fumigate  the  trees 
with  brimstone  for  several  mornings,  while  they  are 
in  bloom. 

4.  JVursery. 

A  small  one  was  put  out  six  years  ago,  with  t. 
view  to  supply  with  trees  the  garden  and  farm.  Ii 
has  since  been  extended  to  a  large  scale,  for  the 
public  accommodation,  and  as  a  source  of  profit. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  kinds  of  apples 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit.  But  the  owner's 
intention  is  to  circumscribe  the  Vi.rieties,  and  to 
confine  his  attention  to  the  best  kinds.  The  matt- 
rial  properties  of  the  apple,  are  acid,  (malie,)  vege- 
table mucilage,  or  extractive  matter,  sugar,  water, 
and  the  principle  of  flavour.  In  the  manufacture  of 
cider,  the  last  of  these  properties  is  destroyed  by 
the  process  of  fermentation;  the  vegetable  mdci- 
lage  is  separated,  and  settles  in  lees;  and  the  sugar 
is  converted  into  alcohol.  The  quality  of  cider 
fruit,  therefore,  materially  depends  upon  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  its  unfermented  juice,  or  upjn  the 
greater  or  less  proportion  which  the  sugar  bears  to 
the  water.  The  heaviest  must  wili  give  the  strong- 
est cidi;r;  and  although  ive  have  no  preCiSe  stand- 
ard, it  is  believed  (hat  apple  juice  of  tne  specific 
gravity  of  1075,  (pure  water  being  lOJO,)  will  be 
so  strong,  or  contain  such  a  proportion  of  spirit,  as 
to  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation,  m  the  ordina- 
rj-  temperature  of  our  cellars.  In  otner  words,  it  is 
believed,  that  our  strongest  apples,  (which  have 
generally  the  least  juice,)  and  those  only,  will  pro- 
duce a  liquor,  which,  under  good  management,  will 
retain  a  fine  vinous  flavour  for  years.  From  a  be- 
lief in  the  cornxtnfss  of  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Buel 
has  selected  for  cider  the  varieties  which  give  the 
heaviest  must.  The  new  varieties  introduced  by 
the  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
by  crossing  two  approved  kinds,  as  our  breeders 
eross  live  stock,  are  preeminent  for  this  property, 
and  possess,  besides,  the  advantages  of  youth;  as 
will  be  seen  bj  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment, collected  from  the  British  horticultural  wri- 


Sp.  gr.  of  Ike  best  old 
variellei. 
Redstreak,      .     . 
Fox  whelp. 
Loan's  pearmain 
Orange  pippin. 
Old'  pearmain. 


Do.  new  varieties  of 
Knight. 
1079     Foxley,  ....     1080 
1076     Downton  pippin,       1080 
107-2     Grange  apple,  1079 

1074  Yellow  Siberian,  1085 
1079  Siberian  Harvey,  1091 
5.  Potatoes, 
Are  cultivated  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  and 
constitute  a  profitable  crop.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably manured  with  long  dung,  and  have  yield- 
ed from  200  to  450  bushels  the  acre.  They  are 
planted  in  drills,  where  there  is  no  sod;  the  pieces 
at  six  and  eight  inches  apart,  covered  with  the  back 
of  a  harrow  drawn  across  the  fhrrows;  well  harrow- 
ed when  the  shoots  begin  to  appear  above  the  sur- 
face; dressed  once  with  the  plough  and  hoe,  and 
harvested  with  the  plough  and  potato  hnok.  The 
greatest  product  is  procured  in  this  way.  Some- 
liimes  the  seed  is  dropped  in  every  third  or  fourth 
furrow,  in  ordinary  ploughing  of  green  sward,  and 
of  course  covered  with  the  plough,  and  the  ground 
afterwards  rolled  and  harrowed.  Cultivated  in  this 
way,  the  crop  has  been  430  bushels  per  acre.  Con- 
trary to  general  practice,  moist  (not  wet  grounds,) 
are  selected  for  this  root.  Our  correspon.!ent  saw  the 
last  harvesting  of  three  acres  in  a  reclaimed  swamp, 
which  had  been  ploughed  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  drought  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  product  was  but  a  little  short  of  700  bushels. 
They  were  planted  in  hills.  Mr.  Buel  is  satisfied, 
from  experiments,  that  moist,  fight  soils,  not  only 
give  the  greatest  product,  but  the  best  flavoured  tu- 
bercles. This  opinion  derives  weight  from  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Irish  and  Nova  Scotia  potatoes, 
which  are  grown  amidst  almost  perpetual  fogs. 
6.  Live  Fences. 
His  farm  being  destitute  of  materials  for  dead 
fences,  Mr.  Buel  has  commenced  in  earnest  the 
cultivation  of  hedges,  and  has  already  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  different  stages  of  growth.  He  has 
u.sed  the  English  white  thorn,  (Cratcegus  oxyacan- 
llia,)  and  two  or  three  indigenous  kinds,  (we  think 
the  C.  coceineo  and  C.flava,)  the  plants  of  the  latter 
collected  from  the  woods.  The  latter  give  stronger 
shoots  and  spines,  and  appear  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  particularly  to  moist  situations, 
than  the  European  species.  About  1100,  gathered 
in  this  way,  had  just  been  planted.  They  are  most- 
ly planted  in  single  rows,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  already  splashed  (though  we  think  them  yet  too 
small  for  that  operation,)  according  to  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  by  our  friend  Kirk,  of  Delaware. 
Others  are  planted  in  double,  and  some  in  triple 
rows,  in  quincunx  form.  These  are  expected  to 
become  a  sutlicient  barrier  without  splashin".  The 
whole  are  planted  upon  a  level  surface,  previously 
prepared  by  the  spade  or  a  potato  crop,  and  were 
clipped  in  June.  Mr.  Buel  is  encouraged  by 
their  promising  appearance,  and  has  collected  the 
seeds  of  several  plants,  to  extend  his  plantation 
and  multiply  his  experiments.  These  arc  of  the 
indigenous  thorns  already  mentioned,  of  the  three 
thorned  acacia,  or  honey  locust,  ( Gleditschia  triacan- 
tha,)  and  of  the  white  mulberry,  {JSlorvs  alba.)  He 
lias  also  collected  seeds  of  (he  sweet  briar,  (rosaru- 
hij^nosa,)  to  plant  in  his  existing  fences,  wliere  the 
quicks  have  failed  to  grow,  or  have  died,  from  a 
belief  that  they  will,  by  their  thrifty  growth,  in  two 
or  three  years,  effectually  close  the  vacancies. 

7.  Turnips. 
His  partiality  far  this  crop  is  induced  by  a  soil 
admirably  adapted  to  their  culture,  and  the  certain- 
ty of  profit.  He  confines  himself  to  two  kinds;  the 
Swedish  and  the  white  flat — the  latter  comprising 
the  varieties  of  green  and  red  tops:  the  latter  for 
the  table,  and  the  former  principally  for  cattle. 
Both  are  raistii  as  a  second  crop;  the  Swedes  after 
clover,  and  the  whites  after  small  grains.     The 


quantity  annually  cultivated,  is  six  or  seven  acres. 
We  were  shown  a  field  of  two  acres  of  flat  turnips, 
which  made  the  fourth  crop  grown  on  it  in  two 
summers,  viz:  clover  and  ruta  baga  the  first  year — 
barley'and  white  turnips  the  second.  The  manure 
was  applied  to  the  second  crop.  The  gross  product, 
besides  the  clover,  was  1500  bushels  of  turnips  and 
70  bushels  of  barley.  The  flat  turnips  are  some- 
times sown  broadcast,  and  sometimes  with  the  drill 
harrow,  the  last  of  July  and  beginning  of  August, 
and  once  cleaned  and  thinned  with  the  turnip  hoe. 
The  Swedes  are  drilled  in  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  dressed  twice  with  Robert  Sinclair's  cultiva- 
tor, and  thinned  and  cleaned  once  with  the  turnip 
hoe.  The  flat  kind,  and  part  of  the  other,  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  city;  but  the  latter  are  princi- 
pally reserved  for  cows  and  other  stock  in  the 
spring,  the  pasture  ground  being  very  limited.  The 
average  crop  of  the  Swedes  is  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred, and  of  the  others  from  two  to  three  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  The  maximum  expense  of  these 
crops,  including  manure,  does  not  exceed  six  cents 
the  bushel,  and  the  minimum  is  often  below  three. 
8.  Grasses. 

Herdsgrass,  (white  and  red  top,)  the  smooth  and 
rough  stalked  meadow-grass,  and  some  other  spe- 
cies, are  indigenous.  The  white  and  red  clovers, 
and  timothy,  have  come  in  spontaneously,  and  the 
two  latter  hare  been  annually  sown.  Orchard 
grass,  tall  meadow  oat-grass,  rye  grass  and  lucern, 
have  been  cultivated.  The  timothy  is  preferred  for 
hay,  as  containing  the  most  nutriment,  and  being 
the  best  adapted  to  moist  and  permanent  meadow 
grounds.  The  orchard  grass,  or  cocks-foot,  is  sown 
with  clover.  It  is  fit  to  cut  in  the  last  of  June,  and 
it  makes  the  finest  perennial  pastures.  A  piece 
which  had  been  cut  four  years  for  seed,  had  annual- 
ly sent  up  new  plants  from  the  seed  scattered,  until 
the  sward  had  become  uncommonly  thick  and  firm. 
It  endures  drought  better  than  other  fibrous  rooted 
grasses,  grows  quicker  (the  tall  meadow  oat  except- 
ed,) is  more  permanent,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
shade  of  trees.  The  lucern  was  sown  with  winter 
rye,  about  the  first  of' May,  1824,  as  recommended 
by  a  New  Jersey  correspondent  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  has  done  remarkably  well.  It  is  fed 
green  to  cows,  hogs,  horses,  &c.  The  first  cutting 
is  begun  about  the  20th  May,  and  the  cutting  may 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
days,  according  to  the  season.  It  comes  in  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  ruta  baga,  in  making  up 
for  a  deficiency  of  pasture.  The  climate  appears 
to  be  too  dry  and  warm  for  the  rye  grass;  though  a 
small  patch,  from  seed  sent  by  us  (and  received  from 
that  enlightened  British  farmer,  Charles  Champion, 
Esq.)  to  Mr.  Buel,  of  a  new  variety,  looked  remark- 
ably well.  His  experience  has  not  been  sufficient 
with  the  oat  grass,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  it  sa- 
tisfactorily. Clover  is  employed  as  a  food  for  ve- 
getables, rather  than  as  food  for  animals. 
9.  Root  and  Stump  Fence. 

We  were  struck  with  the  novelty  and  economy  of 
this.  Stumps  and  roots  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds,  cut  and  split  for  fuel, 
and  piled  as  a  fence  for  enclosures.  When  dried, 
they  become  hard,  burn  well,  and  contain  much 
resin.  Although  they  have  constituted  the  princi- 
pal fuel  used  in  (he  dwelling  for  five  or  six  years, 
the  quantity  remaining  forms  a  fence  sixty  or  eighty 
rods,  and  many  stumps  remain  to  be  taken  from  the 
ground.  They  afford  ample  comjiensafion  for  the 
labour  of  extracting  and  preparing  them,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  wood  sells  for  four  to  seven  dollars 
the  cord  of  128  cubic  feet 

10.  Products. 
The  following  statement  of  these,  and  of  their 
value,  has  been  recently  received.     It  does  not  in- 
clude the  products  of  a  large  garden,  of  the  nurse- 
ry,  or  of  the  dairy. 
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1«0  butheli  wliP»t  (by  cstiintte,)  al  *1. 
75     do.      rye.  at  5"  cent*. 

do.      l>arl«"V.  sold  at  91  ciiiN. 
do       |iotat'o«-».  moit  of  tlniii  sold 
at  an  averane  prirc  of  46  criit>. 
do.      corn,  ^l>v  estimate,)  at  i>0  ct». 
do.      tuniips.'sold  at  37i  cent*, 
do.      ruts  baga,  for  roarkrt,  ^'i, 
do.  do  for  cattle,  wortU  10  ct*. 

do       EraM  !iccd!«,  orchard  unU  tall 
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The  MZC  of  llir.  |>rl\i»  is  iliirlly  iiuhcalfd  by  tin 
«%idtli  of  llic  hi|>!i  and  tlii-  bri-ailth  of  the  tieiii 
Mhi<-h  is  lUr  spai'e  bctwccu  lh»  thittlis. 

'I'lio  brt-adlh  of  (hf  loins  is  aluiijs  in  proportion  in  rtfrrrnre  to  riich  oilier  ^  mi  rili.  and  defects. 


W  crc  I  111  di-liiii-  wlial  is  r.illril  the  ait  of  lirecd- 
iinC.  I  shonid  sny,  that  it  roii>i«l<:d  in  llie  .•.cleetioo 
.(■  males  and   fi-nmles   intended  to  breed  lofi^rlhcr, 


Tbe  ground  employed  for  raisinf:  ili 
bptwcfn  54  and  57  acrej.     Two   l.ib 
boy  employed  during  the  season,  and  about  fib  ex- 
pended lor  extra  labour  in  hardest. 


to  Uiat  of  the  che<t  and  pelvis. 
The  I  had. 
The  head  shoubl  be  small,  by  wbirh  the  birth  i 
facilitated,      lis  smallness  allords   other  advantage v 
and  t;enerally  indicates  that  tlie  animal  is  of  a  gooil 
breed. 

The  Mriacles. 
The  muscles  and  tendons,  which  arc  their  appen 
daKe^,  should  be  hire;e;   by  which  an  animal  is  ena- 
bled to  travel  with  greater  facility. 
Tilt  Bone). 
The  slrensth  of  an  animal   doi's  not  depend  or. 
S1740  20  the  size  of  the   bones,  but  on   that   ol  the  inutcle- 

Many   animals   with  la»Ke    bones   are,   weak,  Ihcji 

above  crops  muscles  being  small.     Animals  that  were  imperfect 
)oure,rs   and  a  Iv  nourished  during  growth,  have   their  bones  di' 


CLINK,  ON  THE  FORM  OF  ANI.MAI.S' 

(*V»»|  Iht  .IgTieullvral  .-ilmanaeli  /or  th  yar  I82C,  pnlto- 
niifrf  >>  «A<  Fkiladtlyhin  Soeitly  for  frromoUng  .Igricul- 
turt.T 


proportionably  large.     If  such  defirieiicv  of  nouiisli 
mcnl  originated  from  a  constitutional  (Iclecl,  whicli 
is  the  most  frequent  cause,  tlicy  remain  weakdurin,; 
life.     l«irgc  bones,  therefore,  geoi^rally   indicate  ai. 
impcrRclion  in  the  organs  of  nutrition. 
On  (he  Imiirotcnicnl  of  Form. 
The  proper  method  of  improving  the   form  oi 
animals,  consists  in  selecting  a  well  formed  femab  . 
proportionably  larger  than  the  male.    The  improvi- 
ment  depends  on  this  principle,  that  the  power  > 


It  has  been   crnerally  supposeil  that  the  breed 
of   animals  is    improved    by    the    largest    males  — 

This  opinion  has  done  consideraMe  mischief,  and  ,|,j  iVnialc  to  supply  her  offspring  with  nourisliroeiit 
would  have  done  more  injury  if  it  had  not  been  jg  ;„  proportion  to"  her  size,  and  to  the  power  ol 
counteracted  by  the  desire  of  Khrling  animals  of  nourishing  herself  from  the  c\cellencc  of  hereon 
the  best  forms  and  proportions,  which  are  rarely  to^^ijiuijon  '|'(,e  size  of  the  fictus  is  generally  in  pro 
be  met  with  in  those  of  the  lar|^t  mzc.  portion  to  that  of  the   male   parent;  and  llicrcfon 

Ex|>erience   has   proved    that  cms.sing  has  onlyL|„.„  the  female  parent  is  proportionally  small,  tli' 

auccreded  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  those   instances  f,u.jj,(it..  of  nourishment   is   deficient,  and   her  oil 
,  ■  .    .,      ,.        1       I .1  ,_  :_  <i,. _i  I  '    .       ■'.  ..    .1       ,.  ..  <•        .        1- 


It  is  not  alwHis  by  putting  the  best  male  to  the 
!■<  ^t  female,  that  the  best  produce  will  be  obtained; 
i.ir  should  they  both  have  n  tendency  to  lli<-  same 
li'li'Ct.  although  in  ever  so  sli^^hfa  dei;ree,  it  will  in 
-1  neral  pri|)Onderale  so  much  in  the  produce,  as  to 
n  iider  it  of  little  value. 

We  must  observe  the  smallest   tenilcncy  to  im 
perfection  in  oiir  stock,  the  moment  it  a|>pears,  -v 
,.s  to  be  able  to  counteract  it,  before  it  beconit-  a 
defect. 

Regard  should  not  only  be  paid  to  tlie  qualities 
;ipparent  in  animals,  selected  for  breeding,  but  to 
lliose  which  have  prevailed  in  the  race  from  which 
they  have  descended,  as  they  will  always  show 
lliemselves,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  progeny;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  wc  shoubl  not  breed  from  an  ani- 
Kial.  however  excellent,  unless  we  can  ascertain  it 
In  be  what  is  called  tee//  /<rf(/;  that  is,  descended 
lioin  a  race  of  ancestors,  who  have,  tlirough  seve- 
ral Rcncrations,  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  tbe  pro- 
pel lies  which  it  IS  our  object  to  obtain. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  many  advocates  for 
breeding  in  and  in,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
liavc  tried  it  to  any  extent;  they  say,  that  it  is  to 
perfect  animals  only  that  the  practice  applies;  but 
the  existence  of  a  perfect  animal  is  an  liypotliesis  1 
-annot  admit. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  there  ever  did  exist  an  ani- 
mal without  some  defect,  in  constitution,  in  form, 
<ir  in  some  other  essential  quality;  a  tendency,  at 
least  to  the  same  imperfection,  generally  prevails, 
III  dill'ereni  decrees  in  the  same  family.  By  brecd- 
in;;  in  and  in.  this  defect,  however  small  it  may  be 
at  llrst,  will  increase  in  every  succeeding  genera- 
lion;  and  will,  at  last,  predominate  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  render  the  breed  of  liltic  value  Indeed, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  by  this  practice  being  coii- 
inned,  animals  would,  m  course  of  time,  degene- 


...  which  the  females  were  larger  tlun  in  the  usual  jp^mg  \^^^  ;,||   t|,e  disproportions  of  a  starveling 
pro|Hirlion   of    females    to   malCi;  and   tli.-it   it   has  iju(„|,e„  (|,e  ft.|,,;,lc,  from  her  good  size  and  con 

generally   f.iibd   when   the   maliia  «ere  dispropor- istituijon,  „  more  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  :i    __    

tionably  Urge.  Ifretus  of  a  smaller  mal«   than   herself,  1 1..:   growth  ^|"7o  siicli  a  decree,' as   to  become   incapable  of 

Tbe  external  form  of  domestic  animals  has  been  „,„,(  1,^  proportionately    greater.       I  In!  lar^;'!  ">■( breeding  at  all. 
nuch'studird,  and  the  propo/tions  are  well  ascer-  n,;,lc  has  also  a  crcatcr  quantity  of  milk,  and  her 
taiocd.     Hut  the  extenial  form  is  an  indication  only  ^(,(fjpring  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nourishment 
of  internal  stnicture.     Tbf  principle*  of  iinnroving I ^j^cr  |,lrtl,. 

it  must  therefore  be  foun  led  on  the  knowledge  of i     To  produce  tlie  most  perfect  formed  animal,  ahun- 
iLe  structure  and  use  of  tlie  internal  parts.  Idant  nourishment  is  necessary,  from  tlie  earliest  po- 

The  lung*  are  of  the  first  importance.     It  is  onj^od  of  its  existence  until  its  growth  is  complete. 
tbeir  size  and  soundness  that  the  health  of  an  ani- 1      |t  |,as   been   observed,  in  the    beginning  of  this 
mil  principally  depends     The  po»ver  of  converting  pjp,.r,  l|,at  the  power  to  prepare  the*  greatest  ipian- 
food  into  nourishment  i'  in  proportion  to  their  size,  ijiy  „f  nourishment,  from  a  given  quantity  of  food. 


.\n  animal  with  larga  lings  is  capable  of  convert    depends    principally    upon    the    magnitude    of    the 
li,g  a  giren  quantity  of  food  into  more  nourishment  i^^g,^  to  wbich  the  organs  of  digestion  are  subscr 
tb»n  one  with   sm,iller  lungs,  and  therefore  has  a 
ip«atcr  aptitude  to  fatten. 

Tht  Chat. 


Tient 

When  it  became  the  fashion  in  London  to  drive 


Many  causes  combine  to  prevent  animals,  in  a 
itate  of  nature,  from  degenerating;  they  are  perpc- 
vally  intermixing,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
Ikd  efTects  of  breeding  in  and  in:  the  perfections  of 
stme  correct  the  imperfections  of  others,  and  they 
g\  on  w  ithoiit  any  material  alteration,  except  what 
arises  from  food  and  climate. 

If  the  original  male  and  female  were  of  different 
faililics,  by  breeding  from  the  mother  and  the  son, 
anaagain  from  the  male  produce  and  the  mother, 
and  from  the  father  and  the  daughter  in  the  s;ime 
way, (wo  families  sulTicienlly  distinct  might  be  ob- 
tained: for  the  son  is  only  half  of  the  father's  blood, 


Tl"  "«"«al  indication  "f  «''«*'»,  °i[,'';f'.'|"P;  did  infinite  mischief  to  thMr  breed,  by   producing 
IS  the  form  ar.d  size  of  the  chest;  the forra  ol  winch  ,   „  .,_...,     , i /  i,! i Z. 


large  bay  hprses,  the  farmers  in  Yorkshire  put  their  .„„|  ,|^  produce  from  tfie  mother  and  the  son  will 
mans  to  much  larger  stallions  than  usual,  ami  thus  kp  ^,j  ^^^ts  of  tbe  mother  and  two  of  tbe  father. 


should  have  the  figure  of  a  cone,  having  iti  apex 
situated  between  the  shoulders,  and  ili  bate  towards 
the  loinv 

The  capacity  of  the  chest  depend*  upon  its  form 
more  than  on  the  extent  of  its  circunilereiice:  for. 
nbrrr  tbe  girlh  is  equal  in  two  antBiaU,  one  may 
hare  rra>-h  larger  luogt  than  the  olber.  A  deep 
ebe-'  ''IS  not  capacious,  unlet!  it  is  pro|K>r 

Uof, . 

TV  r«/ru 


race  of  small  chested,   long   legged,  large   boned, 
worthless  animals. 

A  similar  project  was  adopted  in  Normandy,  to 


Allhoi^b  I  believe  the  occasional  intermixture  of 
I'creiit  ^imilics  to  be  necessary,  I  do  not.  by  any 
Kins,  approve  of  mixing  two  distinct  breeds,  with 
the  view  ol  uniting  the  vahi.-ible  projierties  of  both; 


enlarge  the  breed  of  horses  there  by  the  use  of  stal-  this  experimtnt  has  been  frequently  Ined  by  others 
lions  from  llolstein;  and.  in  conscquenre.  the  l>csl„  „,.||  „,  i,y  myself,  but  Ilia.  I  believe  never  suc- 
brccd  of  horses  in  France  would  have  been  spoiled,|  ,f,.,|ed  The  first  cross  frequently  produces  a  lole- 
bad  not    the   farmers   discovered   their   miM.ike  in. ral,|i- animal,  hut  it  is  a  breed  that  cannot  be  con- 


tiroe,  by  obscrvmg  the   offspring   nnicli    iniiTior  in 
form  to  that  of  the  native  stallions 


EttTKl  frtn  Sir  Jokn  StbrigW'   LtUrr  <m  Ihi  .irl  c/  /» 
fntinf  tki  brtrdt  f/  /WusCk  .■JntTi-i/i  • 
with   the   boi.es  of  the  rump  !     Tiir.  best   breeds,  after  having  ! 
'  IS  raMly  «li<Mild  be  large  in  the  ,  ^rral    expense,  too   frequently   ■ 

enabled  to  bring  forth  her  uHsiiianagemeoL     (ientlemen  concrne,  thai 
I'v      When  this    cavity   is  have  procured  good  males  and  goo<l  fcmab 
■  r  offspnng  u  en     have  ilone  all  that  is  necessary   to  establish 
'contioue  a  good  breed,  but  this  is  by  no  me., 


Tbe  p*l»i«  i«  the  cavity  fomied  bf  tbe  junction  | 
.e/lbeb 

It  i*  CM' 

fcoiale.  ' 
yoong   K 
•■an,  tbe  Ui. 
Auifwed 


tinucd. 


•  F.xtr>e1*4  fr«B  lb«  MtaMtn  c(  Iks  Pcca.  Agricoh  I 
Iwal  hoeMlv.  ' 


'  From  ibt  .^lcB>olrs  of  lli«  f  eno.  Agricul.  tSicicly, 


SHEEP. 
Si« — I  have  observed  some  remarks  in  your  use 
■  j.iper.on  I'       '  '         i  bneds  of  sheep,  from  tlie 
of  that  <■  1  p'lhhc  spirited   improver 

I'wk.  iMr.  !'••"•  I.  vMiicli  I  am  led  to  notice  on 
lint  of  some  erMrs  into  which  he  has  been  in-  ^ 
-•   ■  ■';   'I.    and  which,  if  not  corrected,  might 
who    are    about   to  engate    in   Ihe 

1    that   valuable  stock.     I  allude  more 

riy  to  inerinocs,  as  being  by  far  the  most 
li,, ;,  race  of  sheep  in  ll'ii  or  any  other  country 
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When  tliis  stock  was  iiii[)orl(;cl  mlo-  llie  Liuleii 
States,  tlicre  iveic  m.iriy  nilos  laid  down  for  ena- 
bling uriskilll'ul  persons  to  jiidtje  of  their  proper- 
ties, and  l\lr.  Powcl  may  have  been  led  by  these 
to  adopt  opinions  which  his  own  intellijjent  obser- 
vation would  soon  have  corrected:  For  instance — 
It  was  remarked  by  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
other  writers  of  that  period  of  inexperience,  that 
(be  best  merinoes  were  distinguished  by  large  dew- 
laps, an  exuberance  of  yolk,  and  a  covering  of  wool 
over  their  faces  and  legs.  Experience  has  taught 
those  who  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  the  animal,  that  neither  of  these 
marks  are  to  be  relied  on,  if  indeed  they  are  any 
guide  whatever.  The  eovering  of  wool  on  the  head 
and  legs  is  almost  peculiar  to  young  sheep;  the 
pendant  dewlap  is  often  covered  with  coarse  haiiy 
wool,  and  the  abundance  of  yolk  is  rarely  found  in 
the  best  woolled  animal;  nor  is  this  ingredient  at  all 
necessary,  much  less  "essential,"  as  Mr.  Powel  sup- 
poses, for  the  "support  of  the  fleece,"  whether  he 
means  by  this  expression,  the  preservation  of  the 
fleece,  or  the  maintenance  of  its  quality  and  value 
An  excessive  secretion  of  yolk  is  probably  a  disad 
vantage  both  to  the  animal  and  the  wool;  it  causes 
the  adhesion  of  much  dirt  and  hay  seeds,  which 
are  injurious  to  the  wool.  If  any  person  will  take 
the  trouble  to  try  the  strength  ef  a  lock  of  wool 
filled  with  dirt  by  excessive  yolk,  he  will  find 
it  too  tender  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  the  more 
yolk  the  worse.  Again,  Sir.  Powel  says,  "the 
sheep  which  produce  the  finest  fleeces  are  not  ne- 
cessarily the  best  to  form  a  breeding  flock;"  now  I 
take  the  converse  of  this  proposition  to  be  true,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  ascertained  fact,  that  diseased 
sheep  have  finer  fleeces  than  healthy  ones;  but  if  it 
were  so,  I  would  insist  that  the  sheep  which  pro- 
duce the  finest  fleeces  are  necessarily  the  best  to 
breed  from.  The  solitary  case  of  a  sickly  sheep  is 
not  worthy  of  consideration  as  an  exception  to  the 
proposition;  and  in  selecting  mermoes,  1  would  pay 
no  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  fineness  and  unifor 
mity  of  the  fleece  and  their  general  healthiness.  It 
is  known  that  with  all  imaginable  care  in  the  breed- 
ing, the  wool  improves  very  slowly,  whereas  thi- 
form  is  quickly  changed.  The  essential  value  of  a 
merino  is  Ih  its  fleece;  and  the  difference  between 
that  of  a  fine  and  an  indifferent  one  may  be  esiiinat- 
ed  from  the  fact,  that  one  class  of  wool  makis  cloth 
worth  ten  dollars  a  yard,  while  another  class  (to  an 
unskillful  eye  not  perceptibly  coarser)  makes  cloth 
worth  six  dollars  a  yard;  now  two  pounds  of  -.vool 
make  the  yard  in  either  case,  (the  labour  is  not  Miiy 
materially  difl'erent,)  hence  the  first  class  is  ',\  jrtb 
nearly  two  dollars  per  pound  more  than  ti.e  sc-ond. 
The  Saxon  sheep  are  no  doubt  merinoes  improved, 
where  men  pay  better  attention  to  their  business 
than  the  indolent  Spaniards  have  done;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  in  the  improvement  of  the  Saxon  sheep, 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  form; 
their  superiority  does  not  consist  in  the  carcass,  for 
they  are  generally  very  badly  formed;  but  the  wool 
is  remarkably  fine  and  more  uniform  throughout 
the  fleece  than  any  Spanish  merinoes  ever  imported 
into  this  country. 

Much  is  said  of  the  Southdowa  sheep  in  England, 
and  they  begin  to  attract  notice  here  among  specu- 
lative men.  '1  heir  mutton  may  be  good,  but  1  sus- 
pect its  superiority  is  owing  to  the  pasture  on  which 
they  are  generally  fed,  and  their  extensive  ranges, 
from  which,  with  the  delicacy  of  taste  peculiar  to 
sheep,  they  pluck  a  greater  variety  of  sweet  grasses; 
they  being  rather  a  small  bodied  animal,  are  also  bet- 
ter adapted  to  such  pastures  than  those  of  heavier 
bodies,  which  require  more  food  with  less  labour  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  But  they  are  not  a  new  stock  in 
our  country;  I  would  undertake  to  find  some  of 
them  in  almost  every  flock  of  common  sheep 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey;  I  ha\-c  also  seen  them  in  JMary- 


land.  They  have  smutty  faces  and  legs;  the  lambs, 
when  young,  are  of  a  dusky  brown,  the  wool  shorter 
and  closer  than  common  sheep,  with  round  bodies, 
and  when  four  or  five  year;,  old,  the  ewes  almost 
in\ariabjy  have  no  wool  on  their  bellies,  and  they 
will  at  tliat  age  produce  about  lilhs.  of  wool  each 
the  wethers  'ilbs.  or  iJJIbs.,  they  have  the  lightest 
lleece  of  any  sheep  1  have  ever  seen,  although  their 
carcases  are  considerably  larger  than  the  merino; 
they  are  not  esteemed  a  valuable  race  by  our  farm- 
ers, owing  to  the  lightness  of  their  fleeces.  Fur 
ther  attention  may  change  this  estimate;  but  as  their 
wool  is  not  very  visibly  finer  than  that  of  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  common  sheep,  and  their  mutton,  with 
the  same  pasturage,  not  known  to  be  belter,  and 
wilhai  yielding  so  little  wool,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  attract  much  attention  here. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  will  add  another  remark 
in  reply  to  an  objection  1  have  somewhere  seen,  I 
think  iiom  the  pen  of  the  same  intelligent  breeder 
of  stock,  Mr.  Powel,  viz.  that  merino  wool  was  less 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  farmers,  because  it 
was  not  adapted  to  the  common  uses  of  life  and 
clothing  of  the  poor.  'I'o  this  1  >vould  observe,  that 
it  is  by  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  that  the  poor  are 
maintained,  not  only  the  poor,  but  the  industrious 
in  every  condition  of  fife  derive  benefit  from  these 
luxuries.  The  value  of  a  fine  coat  is  made  up  by 
the  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it.  The  grower  has  his  profit  in  the  price  of  the 
first,  and  the  manulacturer  inlhat  of  the  last.  The 
object  of  every  man  who  labours  is  profit,  and  if  a 
farmer  can  raise  wool  worth  lOU  cents  per  lb.  at  the 
same  expense  that  he  can  raise  another  kind  worth 
JO  cents,  he  ought  to  consult  his  interest,  and  what 
ever  increases  his  profit  will  advance  the  interests 
ol  all  who  are  dependent  on  him.  VVe  might  as 
well  be  told  that  we  ought  to  raise  rye  instead  of 
wheat,  as  coarse  wool  instead  of  fine,  because  the 
first  >vas  used  by  the  poor  chiefly — or  that  instead 
ol  breeding  cattle  with  a  view  to  increase  the  pro- 
jiortions  of  their  most  valuable  parts,  (which  are 
paid  "  high  price  for  and  consumed  by  the  rich, J  it 
would  be  as  well  to  have  all  neck  and  shins  to  leed 
the  poor  with.  Kut  I  need  not  enlarge  on  a  subject 
so  plain,  nie  error  of  these  opinions  arises  from 
not  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  whatever  is  consuni 
ed  by  the  rich  is  the  production  of  some  branch  of 
industry  among  those  who  labour,  and  the  greater 
tlie  demand  for  luxuries,  the  better  it  is  for  those 
who  produce  them.  COLUMELLA. 


LARGE  HOGS. 
The  weight  of  two  hogs,  slaughtered  in  Frede- 
rick county,  on  Wednesday,  21st.  December,  pro- 
perty of  .lohn  Cockey,  Esq.  were  as  I'ollows:     lbs. 
1  Hog,  2  years  old  last  August,  weighed        626^ 
1  do.     1  year  old  last  July,  -         -         511 
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Pkogress  of  Internal  Improvements  in  Ohio. 
Extract  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Morrmo  to  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  Ith  December,  1825. 
The  operations  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
appointed  by  your  body  at  the  last  session,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  for  opening  a  navigable 
Canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  riverj  and  from 
Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  have  been  attended  with  that 
success  which  promises  the  most  favourable  result 
to  those  grand  and  important  public  works.  The 
loan  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  authorized 
by  that  law,  has  been  negotiated  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  at  an  interest 
little  exceeding  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  a  small 
part  of  which  will  be  charged  upon  the  state  until 
the  principal  shall  have  been  actually  expended. 


The  canal  Commissioners  have,  within  the  past 
season,  placed  under  conti act,  thirty-four  miles  on 
the  Cuyahoga  summit,  ten  and  an  half  on  the  Lick- 
ing, and  two  and  an  half  on  tlie  embankment  of  the 
reservoir  on  that  summit,  and  fort}'  two  miles  on 
the  Miami  line;  making  in  the  aggregate,  eighty- 
eight  and  three  quarter  miles.  To  complete  those 
contracts  on  the  different  parts  of  the  lines,  and 
which  embrace  jiareels  of  each  variety  of  works  to 
be  performed,  will  require  a  sum  little  short  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  falling  somewhat 
within  the  c-timate  made  by  the  Engineer,  and  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  at  their  last  session, 
by  the  canal  Commissioners.  In  the  performance 
of  this  work,  from  which,  on  Its  completion,  a  large 
revenue  may  with  certainty  be  anticipated,  econo- 
my would  dictate  all  that  prompt  exertion  and  ex- 
pedition which  would  be  consistent  with  the  public 
resources,and  the  advantageous  application  of  them. 
But,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  should  not  be  unne- 
cessarily delayed,  and  the  state  too  long  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  funds  expended 
on  its  partial  construction,  and  before  it  has  become 
productive;  so  on  the  other,  it  should  not  be  press- 
ed forward  so  hastily  as  to  render  taxation  burthen- 
some,  or  materially  increase  the  price  of  labour, 
and  thereby  add  to  the  expense  of  the  work.  It  is 
by  pursuing  a  proper  medium,  that  the  public  inte- 
rest will  be  best  promoted,  and  the  greatest  advan- 
tage secured  to  the  state. 

It  appears  that  after  meeting  the  existing  con- 
tracts, there  will  remain  of  the  loan  contracted,  and 
that  to  be  contracted  for  in  the  ensuing  year,  less 
than  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Hence  new  contracts  could  only  be  made  to  that 
amount  within  the  year.  It  is  not  doubted,  that  a 
much  larger  sum  might  be  advantageously  employ- 
ed, without  at  all  unfavourably  affecting  the  [irice  of 
labour.  From  the  present  state  of  the  Treasury, 
it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  interest  on  a 
loan  of  one  million  of  dollars,  which  is  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  that  now  authorized, 
could  be  met  without  a  resort  to  any  additional 
taxation.  On  every  consideration,  it  would  appear 
proper,  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund, 
should  be  empoweted  to  contract  for  a  loan  of  at 
least  one  million  of  dollars  in  the  ensuing  year;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  under  certain 
restrictions,  policy  would  not  require,  that  they 
should  have  power  to  contract  a  loan  for  the  whole 
amount  estimated  as  necessary  to  complete  the  line 
of  canal  now  directed  to  be  opened.  Such  power 
might  be  used  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the 
state;  and  were  the  power  granted,  the  Commis- 
sioners could  avail  themselves  of  any  favourable 
state  of  the  money  market  that  should  occur.  In 
case  a  loan  to  the  amount  required  for  completing 
the  whole  work  should  be  effected,  the  interest  may 
be  kept  within  the  means  the  state  possesses  for  its 
discharge,  by  contracting  for  its  payment  on  in- 
stalments, and  the  interest  to  commence  when  re- 
spectively payable. 

The  experience  of  the  present  year  carries  with 
it  the  strongest  and  best  assurance  of  safety  in  the 
progress,  and  perfect  success  in  the  final  consum- 
mation of  that  important  work.  A  rapidly  increas- 
ing population — the  industry  of  our  citizens — the 
growing  wealth  and  resources  of  our  country,  in- 
duce a  strong  belief,  that  the  undertaking  that  had 
been  deemed  so  arduous,  may  be  efl'ected  without 
imposing  an  inconvenient  burthen  on  the  commu- 
nity; while  the  prospect  of  incalculable  advantages, 
which  it  holds  forth  to  the  people,  and  the  certain 
benefit  which  it  will  extend  to  posterity  in  ages  to 
come,  show,  that  it  is  an  object  worthy  3'our  earnest 
attention  and  fostering  care.  To  the  successful 
progress  of  the  work,  however,  it  is  essential  that  a 
steady  course  of  policy  shall  be  pursued;  that  the 
fundswhich  have  been  pledged  to  that  object  be 
held  inviolate  and  unimpaired;  and  that  proper  ac- 
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rounUlnlitv  and  ccoiiuin)    be   ubMirvcil   in   llic  ex  I  alluri-nicnts  ol   lliy  imagination."     "Uul  «hcu  thou' very  cxcelleiirc,   arc  litlln   knutvn:    Iiccmusc   to   be 
Mnditurrv  |  fintlct  M-n»i^ilit_v  of  hc*rl  joined  witli  soltiirss  of  known   it  not  their  ubjcrL     Their  anihilion   hmi  ^ 

The  proiirietT  i»  ""ic^«trd  of  the  »ppi>intmrnt  of' iniinners,  an  upcoiiipli^hed  mind  with  a  form  agree-  ^"  "<-■'' •*»'<^  'I'l'^'  |'^"  through  hfr  huiioun-d  and 
an  officer,  whose  olhce  s\\.\i\  he  kept  at  the  seat  oflahle  to  thy  fancy;  take,  her  home  to  thy  house,  she |re»|mcted  in  their  own  small  hut  not  unimportant 
■oirminent,  and  whose  duty  it  ihalllx- to  receive 'i«  worthy  to  he.  thy  friend  and  rompaiuon  "  "Re-  splnre,  and  approved  by  I  Inn, 'whose  they  are,  and 
•  nd  settle  the  accounts  of  the  Coinn>i>sioner»  of' prove  her  faults  with  gentleness;  enact  not  her  obc-' "lijm  they  serve,'  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
the  CanaJ  Fund,  and  of  the  Canal  Commissioners;  jdiencc  with  tij^onr;  trust  thy  Becrets  in  her  heart,  kr.own  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  orrat'iun 
to  enter  his  proreedinfr*   in   books  to  he  re;:Mlarly  her  counsels  are  sincere,  thou  shall  not  he  deceiv-  liule  sensation   abroad,  they  produce  inurh  happi- 

■    ■        '        ed,"     "Jjhe  is  the  wile  of  thy  bosom,  treat  her  witbi  II' «»  at  home.     These  arc  the   women  who  ble.ss, 
lore;  she  is  the  mistn-ss  of  th)  house,  treat  her  with'di^cuify,  and  truly  adorn  isociely.     The  painter,  in- 


'kept;  and  to  file  and  preserve  all  paper*  bilonging 
lo  his  olTicc — aubjcct  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lc- 
pis|:>ture. 
I  «■ 
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A  WHISPKU  TO  A  NEWI.Y-MARKIKI)  PAIR 


respect;  she  is  tJio  mother  of  thy  children,  be  faith' 
ful  to  her  bed." 

Chapter  II. 

ON   THE    rCUALE    ClURiCTER. 

If  your  wife,  is  an  amiable  woman,  if.  as  the  wis© 
roan  says,  thrrr  be  kiiulneu,  nuekiuM,  aiiH  comfort  M 


,,         ■  .  _ 1     _    .^ „i ■    „      I  „.,i  I    luail  says,  l/irrr  uc  nifiu/icu,  niec-AricM,  cmiu  ruiniuri  m 

Previous  to  a  perusal,  a  mutual  pniinise  sboulil  ■'         ,  ,   i       i     i      i  i-,       ,1 

t           1     .1.  .    r  ;>.     I  .  I    „j  .-«,!..    it.   .••  .  i:  ,.]"""  tonguf,  trun  u  nol   her  htuLana  like  other  men. 
he  made,  that  if  the  hu^bana  reads  «ilh  attention     .,     ,   *  •    ,,j  ,     n  ■        .i_       r         i  .l 

L        u-             11^    .i,..iii\f   Ik     ..  r    ..III   ,.o  I    iKcces.   ixxTi.  25.)     Prize    therefore    her   worth; 
the  whisper  addressed  to  III.M,  the   wife  will   read,  '      ,,,,  ir  .-ji-.i. 

...         '.    „     .        .1 1 :  .. I  i_       i.„iifu    understand  her  value:  for  ereat  indeed  is  the  trea- 


with  equal  attention,  the  whisper  addrev.ed  to  II F.R 
And  each  should  remember,  that  of  nil  the  plea- 
sures that  emli'ar  human  life,  none  are  iiDro  worthy 
the  pursuit  of  a  ritional  creature  tlian  lliose  which 
flow  from  mutual  ri-turns  of  conjugal  Live.  A  hap- 
py iDarriage  comprehends  all  the  pleasun-*  of  friend- 
ship, all  the  enjovments  of  sense  and  reason,  and 
all  the  sweets  of  life,  "To  live  without  feeling  or 
exciting  svmpathy,"  says  Or.  .lohnson.  "to  be  for- 
tunate without  adding  to  the  felicity  of  others,  or 
afflicted  without  tasting  the  balm  of  pilr, — is  a  state 
more  gloomy  than  .<.olitude:  it  is  nut  retreat,  but 
exclusion,  from  mankind." 

A  NVmsPEB  TO  Ti      HasBi.M). 

Chajiler  I. 

I.TTRODl'CTORT  REMIKKS. 

"Art  thou  my  wife= — i>  this  kind  Heaven'«  decree.' 

Then  let  me  prize  what  Heaven  desigD'd  for  me!" 

One  of  the  most  brilliant   traits  that  can  adorn 


understand  tier  value:  lor  grca 
sure  you  possess,  hipeaking  of  women,  a  late  wri- 
ter s.'iys,  "I  consider  a  religious,  sensible,  well-bred 
woman,  one  of  the  noblest  objects  in  creation:  her 
conduct  is  so  consistent  and  well  regulated;  her 
friendship  so  steady;  her  feelings  so  warm  and  gca 
tie;  her  heart  so  replete  with  pity  aud  tenderness." 


dei'd,  doe.s  not  make  his  fortune  by  lli'ir  silling  to 
hiiii;  the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
furnishing  their  diamonds,  nor  undone  by  not  being 
pajd  fur  them;  the  prosperity  of  the  milliner  doe* 
not  depend  on  allixing  their  name  to  a  eap  or  a  co- 
lour; llie  poet  does  nol  celebrate  them;  tiie  novelist 
does  not  dedicate  to  them; — but  they  possess  the 
ail-'ction  of  their  husbands;  the  attachaient  of  their 
cliiMren;  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  and, 
above  all,  they  possess  His  favour,  'whom  to  know 
i^  life  eternal.'  " — O!  proud  lords  of  the  creation,  if 
Heaven,  in  its  great  kindness,  has  Messed  yuu  with 
sorli  a  wife,  bright  indeed  rose  the  sun  on  your  nup- 
tial morn:  prize  her,  love  her,  honour  her,  and  be 
it  ihe  st  idy  of  your  lilc  to  make  her  happy. 

liut  the  sacred  volume  places  the  value  and  im- 


No  where  does  she  ap|)ear  to  so  much  advanUge  a«]p,jrta„ce  of  donftstic  virtues  in  Uie  female  cLrac- 
in  the  chamber  of  the  sick;  administering  to  tlie.  ■        - 

wants  of  the  sull'ercr,  sympathising  in  his  pain,  and 
iioinliuK  the  way  to  his  heavenly  rest  as  our  great 
Scottish  bard  says, — ^ 

"When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministeriut;  angel  thou!" 
O!  how  ranch  more  lovely  and  interesting  to  the 
heart  does  she   appear   in   such  scenes,  than   in  all 
the  blaze  of  beauty,  armed  for  conquest,  and  deco- 
rated for  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  a  ball  room. 

Among  the  many  amiable  qualities  of  woman,  I 
cannot  help  noticing  two,  wilh  which  she  appears 
gifted  in  a  peculiar  degree — resignation  aud  lorli 


the  character  of  man,  is  the  quality  which  composes 

a  good   husband:   and   h«  who  deserves  a  contrary  |  Uidc.     I  rcuiember  hearing   an   eminent  physician' thou  a  wife  alter  th|  mind?   forsake   her  nol;  and 


tir.  in  a  point  of  vi«w  at  once  more  i;raiid  and  ele- 
vated liian  any  modern  produclii.n,  as  may  be  plain- 
ly |icrceived  in  the  following  cxtnicta. — ".Vs  the  sun 
whin  It  arisclh  in  the  liign  lieaven,so  is  the  beauty 
of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  bcr  house.  The 
grare  of  a  wife  dclii;htelli  tier  tiosbaiid,:ind  a  silent 
and  loving  woman  is  the  gilt  ol  the  Lord.  X  sharoe- 
fai  >  d  and  faithful  woman  is  a  double  graC'  ,  and  her 
continent  niiiid  cannot  he  v.ilued.  blessed  is  the 
man  that  hath  a  virtuous  wife,  fur  the  niinil>er 
ol  Ins  days  shall  be  double.  A  virtuous  woman 
rej'iceth  Iht  husband,  and  he  sh.-Ul  lulhl  the 
ye;irs  of  his  hie  in    peace."  (E<cltt.   xxvi  j     "Hast 


appellali'^n,  proclaims,  in  the  strong' si  terms,  his'say,  that  he  has  been  constantly  struck  with  the  su-^gi\.  not  tiiyself  to  a  light  woman."  (KccUi.  \'u.i6.) 
want  of  rrliftion,  his  want  of  feeling,  .ind  his  want||>erior  quietness  and  resignation  with  »%hich  women  "A  tfootl  wile  is  a  good  porUon.  whicji  shall  be  (fiven 
of  undersUnding  He  cannot  be  »  r"«i  man;  be- 1  5upi>orlrd  bi>diljr  iiain  »nd  suircriiig.  as  well  »» -111 ui  Me  portion  ol  them  that  fear  the  Lord  '  (h*c  a. 
cause  he  violate*  one  of  the  most  sacfvd  commands  the  other  evils  of  human  life!      When  I  speak  tnus.xxvi  3.)     ■  «••   "        ■      •■     ■    ■       <-'<-       ■•  ' 

of  God.     He  cannot  be  a  trore  n'an;  because  a  brave 
man  scorns  to   use   with   tyrainy   the   power  will 

which  he   is  invested.     And  he  cannot  be  a /t Wing  1  naval  hero  suppose  that  fortitude  is  conbiiid  to  i. is  wile  with  her  husband."  (LcrU*.  xl.  ii.) 
man-   Oh,  no!   a  man   of  feeiing  will    never  draw   own  profession;   that  it  could  only   be  met  wilh  on  getleUi  a  wife  beginncth  a  possession,  a  help  like 
tears  from  those  eyes  which  look  to  hioi  for  com- 
fort, or  voluntarily  pain  a  hrart  tliat  has  given   up 
so  much  for  his  sake! 


'Well  is  he  that  dwellctb  with  a  wile  of 
I  of  course  allude  to  the  sensible  and  superior  part  understanding."   (tkcla.  xxv.    8)     "A    friend  and 
of    the    sex.     Let   not,   tlicrefore,   the   military    or  couipanion   never  aieet  amiss:   but  above  both  is  a 
"       ' ■      ■  'He  that 


th 
the 


e  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  unto  bunseli,  and  a  pillar  of  rest.    Where  no  hedge 

e  burning  deserts  of  EK.vpt.'     No:   it  may  also  be ;  |s,  there  llie  possession  is  spoiled:  anil  he  that  hath 

__  sought  and  found  in  the  ;;entlc  breast  o(  woman.    It   nowife^will   wander  up  and  down  mourning.'  (/:k- 

Reroembi-r,  vour  wife  ha<  left  her  home.her  pa    accompanies  her  to  the  retired  and  silent  ckamber,  f|«».  xxxvi.  iA,  25.)     "Rejoice  with  Ihe   wife  of  thy 


tents,  and  her'friends,  lo  follow  you  and  your  for^;  it  supports  her  under  pain  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  youth,  and  let  her  be  as  Uie  lovii  ^  hind  and  pic*' 
tunes   through    the    world 
committed 


'Live  joyfully  with 


t;he   has  unreservedly   disappointmtnt,  it  teaches  liei  to  sympathize  wilh  »anl  roe."  (frcr.  v.   IS,  19.) 

I  her  happine*<  to  your  keeping;  and  in  1  her   husband   and   all  around   her,  and   to   inspire;  the  wile  whom  thou  Invest  all  the  ilays  of  the  hie 

your  hands  has  she  placed  her  future  comfort    Prize  ^  them  wilh  pati«  nee  by  her  words  and  example.    And  of  thy   \anity."  [hUclti.  ix.  9)     "\Mio  can  find  a 

dte  sacr^  tru«t;  and  never  give  her  cause  to  repent 'while  she  seeks  no  notice,  no  rewar<l,but  the  regaro  richteou''  woman.-"  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubier 

and  approbation  of  her  heavenly  Father,  she  meek  |'£be  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her. 
his    diiine  will,  and  says   under  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 


nciiiiiesces   in 


the  confidence  she  has  reposed  in  you 

In  eoDtemplatintt  her  character,  recollect  Ihe  "la 
teruls   human    nature  U  composed  of,  and  do  not'every  trial,  "*'o</ier,m>*  mv  trii/.  fcui  thi.il  4f  </<iiic." 
,,  Do  justice  to  her  merits,  «nd|      Has  it  never  bwn  remarked,  how  very  suiieri'T 

.„  's;  for  I  do  not  ask  yoo  to  trmt'in    |>oint  of  discreiion,   woman  is   to   man.-'     |N. 

|,,r  frrrTi  V.  i;n  iMiliilirenec;   fcy  no  mean*.'  but  then;  reader,  do    not   nusUike   me      I   mean   nol   lo   - 
endeavour  to  amend  them  with  wisdom,  with  gen    she  p<>sse»s<s  more  km j«  than  man:   in  tJiis  partn  n 
tleocss.  and  with  love.  'lar,  man  claims,  and  we  allow  him.  li.e  lo.  r.._  iin. 

ADow   me   here   to   introduce   a  few  lines  taken  tbouich.  certainly,  it  is  not  crrry 
from  an  admir'd  lii'lr  '•  "l;   Tl.--  F.ronomy  of  llu 
man  Ijfr. — "Ta»  «ile,  but  e\  iiMii,r 

with  care,  and   :.i  ■"•   ihv    (.r. -■  '  ■ 

choice  depends  the  future  h 
po«trritT      If  ni'i.-h  "f  her  ti  > 

IS  enamoured  with  bcr  own 

I' 


I. 


I'l 


••^r 


ts  truth,  (iut,  in  Ihe  ipi.ilily  ol 
It  decidedly  and  undoubtedly  his  su|>eriur.  L  i>  ' 
.1  particularly  concerns  hiinflf,»  man  s<:ldoin  li> 
.  the  future  consequences  of  what  he  either  ■ 
<r  dors,  rsficcully  in  small  matter*,  or  comn. 
pl.vre  occurrences.  Now  a  sensible  woman  »i  i  - 
^Ti•h  hrr  nwn   pritse;    if  the   onre  the  fit  from  the  wijit.  attends  to  Ihe  niim. 

t  lhin»;s,  and  looks  thiou^jh  existing  circ<ini«lai. 

■   their  prohahle  result.     In  short,  a  prtjper  d.  ; 

'n  of  the  word  ducrtfiVyn  would  cxactJy  contc^ 

tt  idea  of  my  meaning. 

.Mrs   II    .More   sars,  "There   is  a  large  class 


nets  rove  on  t)**-  !.»'*» 
were    as   the   sun    in    0 

<•   fn>m  her  rhirii.!.  turn   tti)    |i  •  t   fruni   \n  t 
^  .  :.  .  and  I'iffer  not  thy  soul  to  ^  cosoarcd  by  the 


her  lile.     bhe   seeketh  wool  and  llax,  and  worketb 
..,11,,  ^ly  with  her  bands.    She  is  like  the  merchants' 
he  hringclh  her  foo«l  from  alar.      She  Hs-  ih 
...    J     .liilc  it  Is  yet  night,  and  i;i«elh  meal  to  her 
household,  and  a  portion  lo  her  maidens.     She  loi^- 
■  idcreth  a  lii'ld.and  buyelh  it:   will,  the  fruit  of  her 
.  .uds   the   pl.inti  th  a   vineyard.     She   giideth  her 
ins  wilh   strength,  and   sirengthenelh   her   ann*. 
^  '  rri  neth  that  her  men  handise  is  goo<l:   bcr 

Kneih  nol  out   by    night.     She    layeth   her 
lo  till  spindle,  and  her  hand*  hold  the  distatF. 
>trl,eth  oul  hrr  hand  lo  the  poor.  Tea,  she 
■\t  lorlh  her  bands  lo  the   needy.     She  is  not 
mI  the  <o<'W  for   her   bou.vhold:   for  all  her 
iild  arc   clothed   with   scarleL     She  i  laketh 
I   coterincs  of  ta|irttry;  her  clolhiiiK   is  silk 
and   p  ir|ile.     iT.-r   husband   is  known  in  Ihe  gtitea, 
I  when  l.r  ••itteth  among  the  dders  of  the  land     She 
of  roaketh  Imi  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  drhverelb  gir- 


ucclleiit  fcoiale  characters,  who,  oa  account  o(  tbat idles  unto  the  merchant     S(T«nglh  aud  honour  arc 
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her  clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  moulh  wiih  wisdom;  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  lookolh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  hread 
of  idleness.  Her  chUdren  arise  up.  and  call  her 
blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 
Many  daUi^hteis  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ex- 
cellest  them  all.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is 
vain:  but  a  vvoman  that  feareth  tne  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised."  (Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 30.) 

(  To  bt  contLiiu*-d  under  the  heads  of  General  Conduct — 
Coiiitancy  and  Fidelity — Drmrslic  Hah  Is — Jibsence — JEi- 
fetutilure — Increase  of  Fumity — Conclxision.) 


IMISCEZiIi  Aivr.  ovs. 
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MAL'ARIA  OF  MAKSHES. 
Substance  of  a  paper  read  by  M.  Gaetano  Giorgini. 

at  the  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  (Paris,)  My 

12,  18.J5,  and  recently  puuiished  in  the  Annales  de 

Chemie  et  de  Physique. 

M.  Gaetano  begins  by  observing,  that  man,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  organized  heing,  adapts  himself 
to  all  cUmates,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  the  eter- 
nal ice  of  th  ■  polar  regions.  Nevertlieless,  he  finds 
in  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  in  some  places  causes 
of  destrui-tion,  where  the  temperature  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  ground  otherwise  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  happiness  and  opulence.  The  cau-es  of 
this  insaluljrity  are  different,  but  the  piincip;d  ones 
are  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  its  vegetable  productions,  the  exhalations 
which  arise  from  it,  but,  more  frequently,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  stagnant  waters,  and  the  nature  of  their 
sediment.  These  causes  sopetiines  disappear  as 
the  country  is  cultivated,  and  life  and  health  are 
preserved  in  districts  before  deserted  and  inhospi- 
table. It  is  of  great  consequence,  therefore,  that 
the  causes  and  cures  of  this  insalubrity  should  be 
accur  itely  known.  Most  generally,  the  insalubrity 
of  the  air  is  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of  stagnant 
water;  but  this  cause  is  modified  by  a  multitude  of 
circumstances,  often  difficult  to  separate  and  dis 
tinguish.  The  neighbourhood  of  marshes  is  not 
always  unhealthy,  and  not  always  to  the  same  de- 
gree. This  is  a  truth  which  has  long  been  known. 
Vitruvius,  Silvius,  Donat,  Pringle,  and  Lancisi,  have 
all  remarked,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  marsh  lands  is  the  overflowing 
of  the  fresh-water  marshes  by  the  waters  ol  the 
ocean,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  during  the 
summer.  It  has  been  distinctly  staled,  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  terrible  disenses  so  well  known 
in  Italy  under  the  name  of  nudattie  di  cattiva  aria. 
As  proof  of  this,  the  author  relers  to  the  salt  in  iish- 
es  in  the  south  of  France,  the  marshes  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  in  Tuscany,  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  which,  abhorred  and  depopulated,  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  with  the  fertility  and  popu- 
lation 'of  other  provinces  in  the  interior,  situated 
near  marshes  of  equal  extent.  But  a  more  cuin 
plete  proof  of  this  assertion  will  be  found  in  the 
following  interesting  account: 

On  the  south  of  the  Ligurian  Appenines,  there  is 
a  marshy  district,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  iVIe 
diterranean,  and  extending  about  twelve  miles  in 
this  direction;  on  the  soulh  hy  the  Serchio;  on  the 
east  by  the  foot  of  the  Appenines;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Frigido— a  torrent  which  rises  nearly  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appenines,  on  the  estate  of  Massa  de 
Carrare,  and  falls  into  the  sea  after  a  course  of  J  or 
4  Italian  miles.  The  width  of  this  plain  from  the  | 
sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  thti  east  side, 
is  between  two  and  four  miles.  It  h  traversed  fiomi 
east  to  wett  by  several  r;>pid  ^lr^ams,  rising  in  the  - 
niountains  and  losing  themselves  in  the  marshes,  or' 
discharging  themselves  into  the  sea.    Including  the 


Frigido  and  the  Serchio,  are  those  which  discharge 
themselves  in  the  rivers  of  Gamajore,and  of  Pietra 
Santa  or  Finmetto.  They  have  no  communication 
with  the  marshes  which  they  divide  info  three  se- 
parate and  distinct  basins.  The  marshy  plain,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  formed  by  the  sands 
brought  down  by  the  Arno  and  the  Serchio  into  the 
gulph,  which  formerly  esteaded  to  the  foot  of  the 
moimtains  in  the  east  In  fact  the  bottom  of  the 
marsh  is  sand,  like  that  of  the  sea  shore,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  dyke,  elevated  a  few  feet  only  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  rising  from  it  very  gra- 
dually. What  renders  this  conjecture  probable,  is, 
that  the  deposites  from  the  Arno  and  Serchio,  are 
now  continued,  and  increase  the  breadth  of  this 
dyke  four  or  five  bracci  every  year,  so  that  the  sea 
appears  to  retire  every  year  the  same  distance 

It  may  easily  be  comprehended  how  the  Arno  and 
Serchio,  advancing  their  embouchure  further  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  alluvial  matter  they 
bring  down,  have  formed  the  sort  of  dyke  on  the 
side  which  bounds  the  marshes  of  the  lake  of  Mas- 
saciuccoli  de  la  Torre  and  de  Motrone,  and  of  the 
like  de  Perotto.      Originally,  it  is  probable  these 
f  riued  only  one  continued  marsh,  which  was  sub- 1 
spquently  divided  into  the  three  basins  mentioned' 
above  by  the  alluvion  of  the  Cainajore  and   the 
Pietra  Santa,  which,  like  the  Serchio  and  Frigido,  { 
have  made  themselves  a  course  in  the  midst  of  the 
stones  and  vegetable  matter  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  mountains,  and  with  a  layer  of  wliich,  of 
greater  or  less  tiiiekness,  they  covered  the  neigh- 
bouring plains.      The  small  quantity  of  rain   andi 
spring  water  which  runs  or  falls  into  these  basins  is| 
discharged  slowly  into  the  sea,  either  by  natural  or! 
artificial  channels,  which  pass   through  a  dyke  of^ 
sand  ou  the  coast.     Of  these  there  are  three;  !st,i 
for  the  principal  basin  of  the  lake  Massaciuccoli,! 
the  outlet  of  Barlamacca;  2d,  for  the  lesser  marsh- 
es and  ponds  of  the   plains  of  de  la  Torre  and  Mo- 
trone, the  outlets  of  Motrone  and  Tonfala;  3d,  for 
the  small  lake  of  Perotto,  and  for  the  marshes  in  1 
the  neighbourhood,  the  outlet  of  Cinquala.     The 
level  of  these  several  ditches  or  sewers  is  very  little 
higher  than  the  sea  during  the  ebb,  and  is  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  sea  during  the  flood,  though, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  very  trifling  in  this: 
part  of  the   Mediterranean.     Before  the  erection  of 
the  sluices,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  sea  water,! 
on  the  tide  rising,  or  on  the  level  of  the  ocean  being  i 
elevated  by   any  other  cause,  entered  into  these; 
ditches,  and   forced  back   the   noxious  drains,  and! 
unless  the   streams    were   particularly  swollen    by! 
rains,  the  sea  water  spreads  itself  over  the  basins,  I 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  particularly  during  a| 
"libeciata,"  or  north  east  wind,  when  the  boisterous, 
ocean   rolled   its  waves   far  into  the  canals.     The, 
mixture  of  salt  and   fresh  water   which  resulted, 
being  slowly  and   seldom  renewed,  putrefied,  and , 
spread  all  around  the  most  complete  and  the  mosti 
murderous  infection. 

t  shall   not  stop,  says  Mr.  Giorgini,  to  describe' 
the  condition   of  the  population  in   those  parishes 
nearest  to  the  marshes  and  to  Viareggio,  which  was 
then  only  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts,  situated 
near  an  old  tower,  which  the  wisdom  of  that  age, 
not  philanthropic,  had  converted  into  a  prison  for' 
those  who   were   sentenced   to  the  galleys.      The 
effects  of  the  Malaria  are  too  well  known  that  I' 
should  describe  them.     In  the  places  1  have  mcn-i 
tioned  they  occurred  every  year,  in  all  their  horror.! 
The  natives,  few  in  number,  and  perpetually  attack-; 
ed  wiih  diseases  of  the  liver  or  the  spleen,  present- 
ed through  the  whole  year  the  afflicting  spectacle 
of  feeble  and  languishing  children,  of  men  barely 
convalescent,  in   the  midst  of  whom  age  was  un- 
known.    At  tlie  close  of  the  summer,  they  were  at- 
tacked  by    more  severe  disorders,  and   those  who 
were  only  attacked  with  intermittent  fevers,  which 
gave  way  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  repealed 


doses  of  bark,  esteemed  themselves  happy.  In  vain 
the  greater  number  of  them  fixed  their  dwelling  on 
the  hills,  or  in  the  interior,  and  only  went  into  the 
plains  for  the  indisjiensable  labours  of  cultivation, 
thus  seeking  to  escape  the  more  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  the  night;  fever  and  death  followed  them  to 
their  miserable  abodes.  Things  were  so  bad,  that  •' 
the  culture  of  the  olive,  with  which  the  hills  on  the 
border  are  richly  covered,  was  entirely  done  by 
strangers,  who  came  during  the  winter  to  till  a  soil, 
the  very  fertility  of  which  was  an  evil,  for  it  served 
to  lure  fresh  victims.  If  the  natives  themselves 
could  not  escape,  woe  to  the  stranger  or  the  travel- 
ler who  forgot  his  situation,  and  passed  a  single 
night  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  in 
these  infectious  countries.  His  death  was  certain. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  country  before  1741, 
and  I  have  described  it  without  exaggeration,  and 
from  public  documents. 

As  early  as  the  year  1714,  Gemignano  Rondelli 
recommended  a  sluice  and  gates  to  separate  the  wa- 
ter of  the  ocean  from  the  w  ater  of  the  marshes;  but 
it  was  not  till  1740  that  this  work  was  begun,  at  the 
outlet  of  Barlamacca,  and  in  1741  it  was  completed. 
Gates  were  constructed,  the  doors  or  valves  of  which 
opened  outwards,  and  permitted  the  waters  of  the 
marshes  to  flow  otl',  while  they  closed  against  the 
ingress  of  the  ocean,  and  kept  its  water  from  enter- 
ing. The  year  following  the  completion  of  this 
work,  the  Mai  aria  did  not  appear  either  at  Viareg- 
gio, at  Massaciuccoli,  at  Quiesa,  or  in  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  basins  of  Motrone  and  Perotto. 
From  that  .time,  that  part  of  the  population,  not 
wholly  exhausted,  was  restored  to  health  and  vigour, 
and  has  ever  since  gone  on  increasing.  Viareggio 
has  grown  to  be  a  considerable  town,  and  every 
suspicion  of  unhealthiness  has  so  far  disappeared, 
that  the  best  families  of  the  city  of  Luc«a  have 
built  themselves  villas  and  palaces  at  Viareggio, 
which  they  inhabit  during  the  summer,  to  enjoy  the 
salubrious  sea  breezes,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  baths  and  society.  If  any  doubts  could  remain  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  improvement,  they  would  be 
removed  by  two  unfortunate  events.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1768  and  17tj9,  Viareggio,  and  the  parishes 
near  the  lake  Massaciuccoli,  were  again  the  prey  of 
disease.  In  the  former,  out  of  1330  souls,  170  died* 
in  these  two  years,  making  1  in  15;  whije,  in  the 
following  year,  the  mortality  was  only  1  in  40.  It 
was  ascertained,  that  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
was,  that  the  sluices  had  decayed,  and  had  allowed 
the  sea  water  to  enter  in  these  two  years;  and  after 
the  injury  had  been  repaired,  the  place  became 
again  healthy.  In  1784  and  1785  the  same  neglect 
occurred,  followed  by  the  same  consequences.  Of 
IS9»  inhabitants,  1  in  20  died  inthe  year  1784;  and 
in  1785,  of  1834  persons,  103  fell  victims  to  disease. 
In  1784  there  were,  according  to  the  reports  present- 
ed to  the  government,  liiOO  sick  persons  out  of  the 
1898  inhabitants  of  Viareggio.  This  epidemic  also 
ceased  as  that  of  1769,  on  the  sluices  being  repaired. 

After  this  experience,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
similar  works  would  be  erected  for  the  basins  of 
Motrone,  and  for  the  lake  of  Perotto,  but  no!  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Camajore, 
of  Pietra  Santa,  and  particularly  of  Montignoso,  a 
town  which  suffers  remarkably  from  the  influence 
of  the  marshes  of  Perotto,  were  destined  to  remain 
in  tills  miserable  condition,  which  was  rendered 
more  miserable  by  knowing  that  it  might  be  so  easi- 
ly remedied.  Some  difficulties,  it  appears,  were  ia 
the  way  of  accomphshing  so  desirable  an  object,  ow- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  the  two  states  of  Lucca  and 
TuNCany;  and  M.  Giorgini  bestows  praise  which  is 
well  merited,  apparently,  on  thi;  Chevalier  Matteuc- 
ci,  sent  as  an  envoy  from  Lucca,  and  afterwards  as 
minister  of  Lucca,  for  his  exertions  in  getting  thrse 
difficulties  removed.  The  business  was  agitated  in 
1804,  and  in  1808  the  Chevalier  recommended,  till 
a  sluice  conld  be  constructed  at  Cinquala,  that  the 
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inhabitanUorMoiitiiiiiovj  »lioulil  bU  br  loriilily  re-  iiif;  Awful.  Uoroii-lniian  r.l  I  i^lilmnp;  and  at 
moved  a.irinp  tlio  Miinmcr.  His  ndn.-.  was  fol-|  York,  won  a  in«trli  apnIl^t  li.i,:i  Agiuii  at  Mid- 
lotTrd.and  in  l-'OS.  ISIO,  and  ISl  1,  lli.  |>.  ..pic  were  dl.-hani  lie  won  a  swr.pstakrs.  beating  .Sliylock  and 
all  force!  lo  l.avc  their  wretched  hiiliit..U.iii>,  or  ra-|'rriin.  At  Ucverlcy  he  won  tiie  Rol'l  cu|).  beating 
ther  tombs.  In  ISIJ,  a  sluice  was  completed  at  Pawlowitz. 'rinmdcrbolt  filly.  Collage  Girl,  Cam- 
Cmqiiala,  and  fmm  tliat  lime,  the  air  of  >lonti|Ciioso  byses  and  Uildbov.  and  the  club  nlate  at  Ch.llen- 
has  been  a»  healthy  as  Ihat  of  Viareggu.  The  sa-  ham.  beating  the  Kyldcmar  filly.  Phamx  and  Kthc- 
lutarr  influence  of' this  measure  extended   itself  to  ilinda. 

tlic  vilUpes  ofUuerceta.  I'ielr.i  Santa,  and  Valle-|  Roman  was  bred  by  Mr.  Kiddell.  He  was  got  by 
.-hia.  thoujih  in  le>s  degree,  towards  the  ponds  of  Canidlus  (the  best  blood  in  liii;:land.)  the  son  of 
Motrone.  To  complete  the  work,  it  was  necessiiry :  Hambletoniau,  who.  in  1779,  won  lOO.iiOOi.  at  Naw- 
that  >luices  should  l>o  erected  at  Motrone  and  Tonfa]  market,  in  the  great  match  against  Oiumoiid.  King 
lo.  and  M.  Matttuoci  having  the  charue  .1  iho  prin!  Fergus,  the  sire  of  4lamblctonian,  was  the  sou  of 
cipalily  under  the  provisional  Austrian  ;;.Aernment,jF,chpsc,  for  whom  his  owner,  OKclly.  relused 
and  not  willing  lo  leave  the  Rood  work  incomplete. |  Iti.OOO/.  I'hrou-li  his  dam.  Leon  Forte,  he  (Ro- 
eniployed  his  authority  in  aid  of  the  determination  man)  i»  dcMXiided  from  Tanibanne— Crane  by 
taken  "by  the  muniiipa'lilies  of  Camajore  and  Fietr.i  Highflyer,  who 


PRXCB8  OURBEITT. 


AUTICLF.S. 


per 


nilOLKSALe. 


ranibarine — Crane 

never  paid    forfeit   and  was   never 

beaten,   and    frcrni    Regulus,    the    Godolphiii,    and 

Chilihrs.     His   peiligree   has    been    traced    in    the 

stud-book  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Newmarket  course 


through  eight  generations  of  the  highest  bred  horses 
and  mares  in  Kngland,  without  a  single  cross  of  in- 
ferior blood.     F,\tract  from  the  .stud-book: — 


'Roman,  late  the   property  of  the  Earl  of  NVar-  ri.\X 


^anta,  to  construct  these  two  sluices  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  one  at  Motrone  was  begun  in  ISlS^and 
completed  the  following  year,  while  llie  less  im 
porlant  one  at  Tonfalo  was  not  comphti  d  till  lS-21. 
Snce  Ihat  time,  the  diseases  arising  from  Mal'aria 
have  ceased  at  all  poinU,  and  there  is  no  more  dan- 
ger of  disease,  except  the  sluices  should  lie  neglect- 
ed, which  tlic  iiihabitants  ought  to  re;;ard  as  their 
palladium. 

M.  tiiorgini  add«  to  his  interesting  aeeount.  some 
Ubies  of   the    population  of   this  on..    p.,tilenlialllyer— Middlesex    .  . 

neighbourhoml.and  proposes  some  quevti.jns  as  pro- j  gulus— 1S15,  bay  colt,  Roman,  by  Caniillus 
per  fur  inquirr  by  scientilie   men.     Su(iiK)sini:  that  -Mk-  Kiddell." 

neither  of  these  subjects  would  have  n.ncli  interest]  " Perfurtiumea  in  \Sl9—b  prizes.  At  -lyearsold— 
for  our  readers,  we  shall  merely  state  llie  result  of .  30gs.  at  Middleham.  kings  plate  of  lOUgs.  at  New- 
his  tables.  The  population  of  "the  arron.lisscment  ]castle-on-Tyi.e,  lOOgs.  at  York.  IWl.  at  Uoiicaster, 
of  Viaregcio,  in  eleven  parishes,  whirli.  in  1733.  and  68/.  l»$.  at  Richmond— beating  Antunio,  Rosa- 
amounted  to  I S09;  and  in  ISii,  they  amounted  to,  ry.  Lightning,  Carlacaratadaddera,  and  Little 
9109— so  Uiat  in  these  90  year?,  the  p..|.nlation  has  ''hoinas,  1  miles— Awful,  Horougliman,  and  Light- 
doubled  in  J6  years.  .\  "similar  increa-.  has  taken  juii'g.  I  miles— Pacha  by  ^eliin,  i  miles." 
lace  in  the  other  districts   since   the  ^Iiiees  havei      ••  I'rrjurnumccs    in    1S:0— 4   jirizea.     At   5   years 


UKl  r.  Uultiniorc  Prime, 
BAi  O.N,  and   Hams,  .  . 
Bl.l.S-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

Cul  1-  EE,  Java 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON.  Louisiana,  &c. 
I  Georgia  l.'pland, .   .  . 

Cotton  yarn.No.  lo, 

\n  advance  of  1  cent 

inrh  number  lo  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Iiipt, 

CIIKENE, 

11  \THF.KS,  live, .  .  . 
risll,  Herrings, Sua. 

sliad.  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough,.  . 
Kl.olR,  Superfine,  city 

K.Mra do. 

Fine,  

i^(|uelianna,  iiupcrfi. 


bbl. 
lb. 


bbl. 

bush] 
bbl 


rem 


wick,  by  Camillus.  daiii  Leon  Forte.     Leon  Fortejt.l  M'oWDER,  Balti. 
was  bred  by  Mr.  WaTt,  in  1308,  got  by  Eag 
dam,  Tambarine.  by  Trumpeter — Crane  by  liiiih- 
by  Sn;ip — .Miss  Cleveland  by  lie- 


P 


been  ertrcted,  proving  th.-    utility  of  llie  measure,  old— 46g».  atMiddleham. gold  cup  at  Ucverley,  70g». 
nd  exciting  much  saq>rise,  after  the  sn.eess  of  the'  at  Cheltenham,  a, id  gold  cyp  at  Hereford— beating  ,|,V,','^ 


er  till  \IN,  Indian  Corn,  . 
\\  Ileal.  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

.lo.       Red 

live 

Barley, 

(lover  Seed,  Red    .  . 
Itiita  Ba^a  Seed,  .  .  . 
On  hard  firass  Seed, 
M.iiiitel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timoth)  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

I',  as,  Black  Eyed,  . 

li.ans,  White,  .   .  . 

Hl.\ir,  Russia,  clean, 

Do.      Country  .  .  . 


lb. 
bush 


lb 
bush 


first  experiment,  tliat  so   many  yean 
elapsed  before  the  whole  was  coniplet' 


tioiild  have  j  Pawlowitz.    b.   f.    by    Thunderbolt,    Cottage    Girl,,jj|„;s;.  i_^jip_ 
1.  Canibyses,  and   Wildboy,  3  miles — Phoenix,  Lllie-|I,K.VT1IF.R,  Seal,   best. 


^ 

ton 

lb. 


SrO&TZXTG  OXiZO. 


Mb.  Williams'  celebatcd  horse  Roman. 
Childers. 
•  Squint.  Snake, 

Marske.  Blacklegs, 
E'-lilisc,  Spelitta, 
King  Feriris,  Tuling's  Polly, 
Hambletonian.  Highflyer  Mare. 
uriillu'',  Failh. 


linila,  and  eh.  f.  1>t  Kyltleniar,  2  iiiile« — 'lTiyri>i. 
and  Charming  .Molly.  J  miles — bhylock  and  'iriiii 
\i  mile." 


N1uf..\SSf'.S,  .*tiir:.r-h.'iise  pal. 
.MEAL,  f..ii.,  kiln  dried,  bbl 
NAILS,  6oJiJd ;  lb. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  December  30,  1825. 


ROMAN 
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Leon  Fort".  F^ele, 
Tambarine.  Trumpeter, 
Crane.  Highflyer. 

Middlesex.  Snap.  (dolphin. 

Miss  Cli'Te|.vnd,Reralus.b)Go 

Briilce.  Bay  Bolbog't  Sun, 

Childers  .^Iar«. 

Ticis  relrbril'-.l  liorse  was  purrh:m-d  of  the  F.arl 

of  Warwirk.in   M.ir.  b   last,  by  .Mr    (  harles  Wil 

bams,  of  f     •         •  ■  -     '    .        I   II  i'ln.  Hr 

U  a  bra  .  whit'- 

hair,    St«ii.'    .  •■  '-   - ..,..1  <>  tlie  best 

bre«l  and   most   powerful   blood  horse  eter  »<-i  i  l.i 

lhi.«  country.     He  b'«    .-t.^i  I i.r..-  ».  ii..n.  and 

excellent  temper,  I.  •  of  the 

(Ve(r«l  »r.  I  n...«l  I  !.    ...4     I.       For 

wt  be  1%  unnralled.     II 

wr  .  ,1     ing  Windall,  CoHj. 

Uiri,   Kannus,   ^  oung   Olenfiall.    and   four      ' 
ind.  Iwn    Jars    af^rr.  q;:^in    beat    Yoiiiij   til- 

..(■,. 


NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  whale,  common,  . 

Linseed 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.        Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTTR,  cargo  price, 

I     ic^pHusbands  are  particularly  requested  not  to  ricf   fresh 

!conceal  from  their  good  ladies,  the  "Ladii-s' Dt-  SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

iPARTML.iT"  of  Mis,  and  succeeding  numbers  of  the 

I  AmcricaD  Farmer. 

I     Ladies  are  respectfully  notified,  that  crery  nuni- 

I  her  of  the  Farmer  contains  some  columns  especial 

lly  dediialed  to  their  amusement  or  information — 

'besides  the  valuable  recipes  which  generally  apply 

I  to  domestic  econumv. 


bbl. 

^. 

bbl 

ton. 
lb 
lb. 
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90 

IS  00 
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31 


ISO 


to 


16 
12 
16 


6  60 


do.  Bro«n, 

WHISK EV,  1*1  proof,  .  igal. 
PEACH  BRAM)V,4lhpr  — 
APPLE  HRAMiV,  1st  prj  — 
SUGARS,  Havana  U  bite,  c. lb 
do.        Brown, 

Louisiana 

lb. 


|ICJ»  The  Editor  has  for  sale,  having  no  use  lor 
hini,  a  Tiioaocoii  bki.d  horse  colt,  of  unrommon 
promise,  i  years  old  the  itith  February  next — now 
tery  nearly  \'j  hairds  high. 


ToRAcco. — inspections  the  last  week.  31  hhds. 


■^         I 


-.;  :'    :-.    Cloves,  .... 

I  Utnf^rr,  Ground,  ■  •  • 
I     Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  I'hes 

I     Liverpo<il  Ground  ■  • 

SHOT.  Bait,  all  sires,  . 
l«nNE.S.  M.deir.i.  I..  P. 
!  do.         Sicily, .  . 
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1    iMI  NTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

.n  J.idi^r  Miiers  s.ircr^sful  System  of  rarmin;: 
It:!')    nr-ir  Al'rinT,  >'.-w  V"rk,  wi'h  <  •'niHif. 


Port,  (ir«t  quality.    .  ■ 
nrOO!..  Merino,  full  hi  d 

■  V.  • 

■  .1, 


dox 

rai. 
Il>. 
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16 
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60 
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I  00 

12 
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12  60 
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1  et 

2  60 


none 
26 


16 


iiii*i»hei? 
,  lii't  tree  of 
i*K*. 


■<oo  a  ' 
ning,  I 

»wcastjc,  he  naa  tbe  kiaj  »  }>Uu  , 


4  liulcs,  beat-  ^,-a'.cd  L 


I' iir — M»l  irii  "I    Xi4rsh>»^j 
(s   of    .Mr.    Williiait'   celc^l 
'  .'Uitoriai. 


.t,  at  $6  par  ai.i  oH^  S. 

hklN.'sKH!  L.liior'.  by  Jon*  D.  l.-i.  (oiiiir  of  SI, 
Paul  and  Market  streets,  mhcre  rier)  desrriplioD  of 
Book  Riid  Job  PriDUng  is  handsumcly  executed. 


No.  4^>.— VoT..  7. 


AMEmOAN  FARMER— Baltimore,  January  6,  1S26. 
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AaKICUIiTU&E. 


h 


MEMORIAL  r°"'d  '"^''e  at  home.     \i  then  Suutli  Carolina  would 

\  To  the  honmirahle  the  President  and  Jironim  0/ //le'"'?'^®  ""{  °*  *'-'^/'''''^''^*  "''''«■''  s'»e  now  imports, 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK  AND|     .,     ""'""''  f  "'«  «""^  «/  «"""'  Caro/,«a.  ?!'5:"'°!":J„""^"".'^'  -/'«  "-  J".'ies  on  the  direct  or 

iHE  respectful  memorial  of  Antonio  Delia  Torre 


BRANDY. 


P 


indirect  imp'  rtation,  but  she  also  wonW  enable  her 
ovyn  mcrclia,nt«  to  meet  the  foreign  merchants  in 
other  parts  ol  this  Union,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  dl.ty  m  their  favour. 

To  this  ^e-.t  your  memorialists  purpose  intro- 
ducing an  inj^ '.strious  and  well  conducted  free  wh'te 
*'ho  are   habitually  acquainted 
lure  of  the  vine, the  process  of 
j;;nac  brandy,  and  the  raising 
id,  they  humbly  conceive,  give  a 
tv  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens 
Idle  districts,  as  well  as  give 
verted  from  others,  in  which  |>roduction  has  grown!  night  best  serve  themselves,  your  memorialists  are  v 'pit  '"„,,, «i  ''irmng  an  easy   livelihood  on 

out  of  all   proportion   to   consumption,  and  whiclilonvinced  that  they  have  discovered  what  would  bej  hei„"'m,rr«l',r,M     ,.  J"'"      T",    P''°'^'^<'^^ 

have,  of  course,  become  losing  concerns.     Weun-jof   incalculable  advantage   to  the    state   at  larse  !.,„""„  hn?  otL,.-         •    '=°'.*''"' and  the  vine  re- 
derstand  that   the    objects  sou;;ht    by   the   memo  J  ilie  principle  is  no  novelty.     It  is  admitted  bv  doJ  li,.  ."?..":   ..^^T, '"  """'''''  t"  piune,  and  a 
rialists   have   been  granted 
South  Carolina,  and  we  shal 
of  many  and  good  friends  in 

growth  of  the  vine  and  the  silk  worm.     Mr.  Mincrl  .^lemonalists  will  introduce  two  new  aAici,  s7capa"-! !""''"  |';p''rT,»'f*'u''i'"*'i*"   "^S/"!*'  inasmuch  as 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the   friends  of  agricul-j  h'a  olthe  most  extended  culture.     The  production.!  jh;  value  of  \Z.  nr,u\u^l  o7"hh  laVo"u'r''°^°''''°"  '" 

rain  and  many  fruits, 

vated  in  Italy  beside 

in  their  natural  state 

or  decomposition. 


|ai,d  James  C.  W.  McDonnal.l,  sheweth— that  con- 
[The  proceedings  in  Congress  on  the  interes+in^j  siierina:  the  very  serious  changes  which  have  taken 
propositions  of  Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  whicii  pi^ce  in  this  state  within  a  tew  years,  and  the  pros- 
we  publish  below,  have  brought  to  mind  the  follow- 1 'lect  of   the   more  extended  cultivation  of  cotton, 
ing  memorial,  which  was  recently  sent  to  us  by  a  'the  chief  staple  of  South  Carohna.)  in  other  states!  (,odv  of  lalil 
distinguished  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  1  of  this  Union,  in  South  America  generally,  in  thei;vi(h  the  in 
Carolina;  to  show  the  progress  of  the  publick  miiid.Kast  Indies,  in  Mexico  and  in  Egypt;  your  memo-!  ruakin"-  fin 
in  the  development  of  our  agricultural  resource',  ■.ialists  have  concluded  that  the  investment  of  theirlof  f^[i\^    ftt 
and  the  great  probability  of   the  successful  estj-|  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  ultimately j  sp,ipto  t[,e 
blishment  of  new  and  profitable  branches  of  indii9-i  prove  of  very  questionable  advantage.  id  [[,„ 

try,  to  which  the  labour  of  the  country  may  be  ci-!     In  the  examination   of  the   mode  by  which  tliey!(},g„  ji  '   ^^ 


rt I-        .   •.r     M-  in  1       •     -1        I -'■  ne  years,  IS  true;  but  it  is   no 

On  motion  01  Mr.  Miner,  ol  Pennsvlvania,  it  was  ,■,  „  A^  „  ',,  .  '     .       ,     ,  ,   ..  ,     , 

r..„;..„.j   Ti..  .  .K„  f-  __   ..  -.      -     ,         v   Mii.e  she  could  not  only  plentiluUy  supp  y  her  own 


less  true,  that  iiv  t^ie'oy've^^Ka,M\,l'ui7"'\'A",l'''.u''^  P'""'''-"'a''ly 
,     ,  _    ■  ""^  ol"fis,  would  be  attempted  by  the  same  labour- 


Rm/i,erf,  That  the  Committee  on  A-ricuiiure  be i  ;:■■,',:•:  ":""'"  ""  "'"^   P'>--""'"».y  ^"PP'l  i.erown|ers;   but  your  n,emor.alists  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  cultivation  of  thelV"   . '",;7"''  "T'f.  '^''''"'^ '''"^   raw  ..Ik,  but^  results,  since  the  olives  have     '""""'■*'"  °'  ">e 
' ;:.'..  ivould  be  enabled   to  export  tlioiibands  of  gal-l  (j|,;j|.|p^;o„  ^^^1 


mulberry  tree,  and  the  breeding  of  silk  woruis,  for! .;';  "J''""  ""  '=';''"■'="  -  ''M"'"  "'""^^n"'*  »'  ^o'-;  Charleston  and  on  the  coast;  butof  whie  brindv 
the  purpose  of  producing  silk,  be  a  subject  worthy  I  "  ;  "^  "  ".*^,,^"f  '=°S"''<^  ^'^''^^''^y.  =""»  l>;"isai,ds  oi  „„a  ,||k  ,hey  are  certain,  be;ause  thev  have  been 
of  legislative  altention.  °  And   sho.dd   they  think  it! ' '.;  "t„i    ^'°  '"''  t      hh        /".k  T^'l-  "^''''"^  '"  different  parts  of  this  state  and  North  Ca- 

tobe^o,.hat  they  obtain  such  inlormatioj;  as  may  ^^l^i/^^^ll^.-i--- .^^^f^^-S  ^^^.^Jj^^-f::'!^  thcv   L.  assured   also   that  ST  Gi^^t 

be  1 
tree  1 

of  CUii.ivL).ii"ii — ijic    i)iuLiiii./ic    vault:    oi    ific    culture,     .      ..; ■    *       u         *  "  i        i*  ji  'i     ".■ 

taking  into  view  the  capital  employed-^I.e  labou;  '-"f  '"?.''"  feasury  much  ol  the  cap.tal  ol  eountry." 

.,.,    ,h.    pv.x!uct-to,^.,.r    >v..u    ^uch    la...   -.d|^J';;i'-^^^^,»;^^  .J^^^'^t  conUnenU  shel  ^^^^^ 
opinions  as  they  may  think  use  ul  and  prober.  j,^,  ^auk  and  consideration  abroad,  and  give  new:  he  n;LTi.  d^mv'n.'  V'T  *'"^" '"="le,  a  doubt  of 

Resolved    That  the  Committee  inquire  whether  ^^  ,^^^  agricultural  and  commercial  interests.:    rotk  fble  c       v^fl  '  'f^.'^'"''.''^  .^^I,  <^xtens^v..  -.,.„ 

any  legislative  provisions  are   nccessar/ or  proper  ^u  fif.,  vvould%reatly  enhance   the   value  ol  her  LTse  i  '  l'^     .^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  promote  the  production  of  silk.  _  ,      lands,  whirh  »r,.nnw  n..t.,.,„lW  H„,,n..,./.H    .„.„_^"*'*^ '"  "","",'"1*  «' many;  but  when  circumstan 


Dreeuing  01  silk  worms,  lor, ,- „.• ,  .      '  ,   ,,  ^—    ^--uaiicsion  ami  on  tne   co: 

ng  silk,  be  a  subject  worthy !";',"/  T  ,1'"^  ?="'"'  ,'^''^^":'^;  =""'  \^Y''V  """^  ''"^  ""^^  "'"  '■''^'""' 

.°And   sho,dd   they  think  it! ' '.;  "t„i    ^'°  '"''  t      hh        /".k       '^T^'l-  "^''''"^  '"  different  parts  of  t 

„.  ..,,...  .,..,  „..ain  such  information  as  may   .,' ',,7'''^  .f*^  7"''^''.^'''''^'';S  *°  ^^^  '^'^i''^^' ^^ \  rotin-.u -^n^  they   feel  assure,,   a,so   mat  tne  Ureal 

in  their  power,' respecting  the  kind  of  mulbern :   ""''  -.V.    t    "  ,    ^  '''""'""°    "^   "T%  ""  "°"'  Anthor  of  nature  would  not  have  cause-    feltomis  of 

.e  most  preferred,  the  best'soil,  climate,  and  mode : "  '"„f  V     T   "    T.'^"  '=°""":'<=^'  ^'''  "'"f  ''T  •l''^  »ild  grape  to  adorn  many  parts  ol'  tifs  state   if 

cultivat^„n_the  probable  value  of  ,  e  culture,'^-    .^It'":"^'  ^^tA^r^.;'"    l^^   i:!:^^^^'''^ '"''''-^'^^'  declare-th  s'shall°not  be  a     i'ne 


Mr.  Miner  said,  that  he  held  in  his  land  a  resolu    _..^^^^  ^^ 

tion  which  he  intended   to  otii;r  for  .:onsideralioii; !  J"""^"  ?°  '' ,r^ ,    „  .  „  ,,  ,,        ,.   . 

V   .  u  i'       -.  J  c        ,1       u       !,„ 1  I  ,       t°  produce  those  new  and  valuable  articles. 

but  before  it  was  read  from  the  char,  he  would  say       -phoro  ;=  o,., 

one  word  to  bespeak  for  it  a  favo'rable  reception. 
Its  object  wa«  to  direct  the  Comnittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, to  make  some  inquiry  rek.ive  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  tree  and  tli;  breeding  of  silk- 
worms for  the  pr  iduction  of  sill.  That  this  was  a 
matter  of  more  importance  th:n  might  on  the  hrst 
impression  be  supposed,  Mr.  .vliner  stated,  would 
be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  Rtport  from  the  Treasu- 
ry of  last  year.     He  there  fruinl  that  the  value  ol 


lands,  which  are  now  materially  depreciated,  mas-  ..pp  pvnns;<.,/"('i,T\..,„„„„     r  .■ -i  ■„  . 

much  as  ,t  would   create   a  new  demand  lor  land  ?oJit??ha^lir -"  ■''■■"  "'"  '"  *''"'''="*' 


le  company  ol  persons  who,  prior  to 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  your  memo  I  i.^td  so' ml%t' f""T '".'^'''r ''""f 

rialists  will  but  respectfully  observe,  South  Carolina  ^  jure ''^'hi,h°'„o't  a,  we  I  .d    '^  7,      "'  "'  '°'"  ''"'- 
u„,  „„H-  „    ,         ,    ":  ,         .-'  ,  .1  lure,  wnicn  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  a  new  countrv 

hassufiered  ma  erial  embarrassments  in  the  mer-  covered  by  woods,  as  the  hi^h  culture  o7  the  It7 
cantile  portion  o  her  community  by  the  withdrawal  |i,„,  ;„  Lombard;,  &e.;  a  d  mo  eo  er  thlt  the" 
of  specie  from  the  general  circulation,  by  the  reite-  climite  is  mnch  ouL  r^.\  .;  "  "^over,  mat  the 
rated  demands  of  tlie  Bank  of  the  U.uted  States' f„™of  the TaS  rendfrm..  .Tem  '  ^  ^'^'^  !■'""'" 
upon  thelocal  banks  of  this  state  for  silver,  in  or^..':^^;::^:;^^^^^:^^^^^  dr.- 
to  transmit  to  the  General  Government  the  amount  the  attempt  at  introduction,  of  pru'ate  individuals 
ol  the  revenue  raised  in  her  ports;  she  !««  long  should  fail,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  cli^^^^^^^^^^ 
silk  imported  was  *7,-203,338' an  immense  amount,  "'"Pa.ned  that  the  money  so  raised  is  expended  m!  or  soil,  but  to  other  su.4icie,  causes,  vz-  so 
ii    ,  .r_    .     ". '    .   '.n l.j:        _  ^  northern  Cities  Without  any  adequate  return.     1  his  .   .  ,  ■- >  .cca,  .1/1     im,  m 


that  the  exports  of  wheat  flour,  Indian  corn  and 
meal,  amounted  to56,71cSJ95.  So  that  the  impor- 
tation of  silk  exceeded  'he  exportation  of  bread 
stuffs,  by  near  half  ;i  milion;  that  the  export  of  to- 
bacco amounted  to  >s4,*85,5t)6;  the  products  of  the 
sea  to  §1,010,990;  of  He  forest  to  $-4,S89,ti4ti.  Com 
pared  with  either  of  these,  the  importance  of  our 
silk  trade  would  be  apparent,  and  the  value  of  the 
production  of  the  ;rticle  might  be  inferred.  Mr. 
M.  did  not  know  a  present,  what  legislative  mea- 
sures, or  whether  any,  would  be  proper;  but  the 
Committee  could  udge:  he  rather  looked  to  advan- 
tage from  the  C'liimittce  obtaining  and  spreading 
abroad,  in  theii  report,  all  the  inlbrmati  .n  that 
could  be  obtained,  which  might  arouse  publick  at- 
tention to  the  s'bject,  and  convey  valuable  informa- 
tion. 


*Mr.  M   -nould   have   stated  that  about  a  quarter 
part  of  tbisauiount  was  re-exported. 

No.  i2  —VOL.  7. 


1  ■:       .    -   .  I  our  labourers  (n-egroes,  (or  the  most  nirt  1   Kpinir 

IS  not  only  true  as   regards   the  duties  P-'d  at  the  „„interested  and  i|norant  of    he  rculiar  cu  t,,re  of 

pstom  houses  in  this  state,  but  is  in  part  true  as  the  vine;  '2d,  to  the  nature  of  our'inst"  ut  o',s    diici 
regards    he  duties   paid   at  the  custom  bouses  m  to  render  permanent,  it  is  wisely  oiXed     hat    ro 
other  states  on  articles  re-shipiied  to  this  state.    For  perty   here  shall  no     be   hereditarv     but     Ir  1     be 
instance,  from  October  18i4  ,0  October  18-5,  there  Lible  to  sale,  division  and  dispersion  amots    the 
were   imported  into  Charleston   direct,   lorty- our  several  creditors  or  heirs.     Thus,  howeler  success- 

housand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-tw..  gallons  ful  the  undertaking  of  a  private  indviirj  like  \Ir 
(44  73-2,;  of  .wine,  and  hity-nme  thousand  two  hun-  Naudrez,  of  Camden,  m iy  a,  pear  art  its  ex 
drcd  and  fifty  (59,250,.  gallons  ol  brandy;  the  duty  Utence  must,  in  all  1  ke  hood  tennma  e  wi(^^  h^ 
on  both  articles  amounted  to  lorty-six  tliou.sand  and'  -.      '  ?     u.  Leiminaie   wiin  ms 


twelve  (46,012,)  dollars;  presuming  that  there  are 
half  as  much  more  of  wines  and  brandies  entered 
at  the  custom  houses  in  New  York,  IJ.iltimore,  Sa- 
vannah, &c  ,  and  re-shipped  to  this  state,  Ihe  duties 
on  importation,  being  necessarily  added  to  tlie 
price,  the  payment  of  those  duties  would  devolve 
also  upon  the  consumers  here,  and  the  citizens  of 
this  state  would  pay  to  the  General  Government 
sixty-nine  thousand  and  eighteen  (69,018)  dollars 
a  year  for  the  mere  privilege  of  importing  what  she 


own.  Private  attempts  at  introduction  will  not  suc- 
ceed till  a  nursery  of  knpwlcdge  is  est.tjli^hed,  from 
which  the  successor  or  heir  to  an  estate  could  de- 
rive the  information  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vine- 
yard. The  Agricultural  Society  of  this  state  un- 
dertook to  establish  a  vineyard  about  the  year  1799, 
but  its  members  were  personally  inexpirienced  in 
the  peculiar  culture  of  the  vine,  their  labourers 
were  hirelings  who  did  but  little,  and  linallv  their 
funds  failed  them.  An  experienced  vine  dresser 
would  uniiesitatingly  declare  it  impossible  to  sue 
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ectfd    in   inln-rflifiiiir    (lir   rulturc    of    llii»   »aluahle 

f)lant  l>v  «ho!W  mrans  but  Milh  labotirrr*  |>racliriil-, 
y  aiM|U.iiiili-.l  »vi(h  il5  culture  ami  iiili-rt  >tril  in  tln> 
rfsult  of  tMir  lalniur.  tofrthcr  with  a  l.iri;r  rlUcii-nl 
capii  il  and  p«><l  in  iniifnii-nt.  in  any  tlrv  <'lr«alrd 
siliialion  l>ft»\rrn  llx-  ■iM\i  anil  bltt  ilcgrrcs  ot  Uti-I 
Imlr.  turrras  wouM  hr  uiulouhtpd. 

'riiut  tlii!>  i>  not  a  wild  ^|l<■culalion  on  the  part  ofl 
your  ni<-iiioriali«t»— tli»t  Ihfj-  h«vr  n'A  piojrcti'd  Mii 
rmt  sn  und<-rtakin(t  without  forrlinnwIcdRr  and 
much  conliiiuril  ri-rt"-f lion,  lh<-r  bri;  l.avo  to  state. 
that  one  of  thrni.  Antonio  l)eU«  'rorf.  \*  a  native 
of  Italy,  whrre  he  wa?  in  the  habit  nf  .l;iily  serine 
•nd  aidin;;  in  i  very  i>roce»»  in  the  ni.il.iri;j  of  wine 
»nd  br<ni!y  in  In-  f.itlirr's  «incv«nl,  an. I  lliosc  of  his 
ciinnrii.ms  that  tlirf  have  been  i-^.iuiining  into 
the  practirahility  of  llieir  pUces  for  two  years,  and 
deeming  it  abMjIulely  nercisary  (to  »rrurc  »urcei»,) 
to  piocurc  the  pr.ulir;il  iinedrtMeo  a*  well  a>  the 
Tines,  they  hate  had  an  a^cnt  in  Itdi  I'ur  that  pur- 
p<i»o  lor  more  than  tifteen  months,  »li'>  writes  tneoi 
word,  that  a  numlier  of  |>er9ons,  in  ftnulies,  of  jjood 
characters,  were  ready  to  come  out  av  soon  as  tlir 
meant  were  alTonled  thi'iii  and  their  promised  farms 
wen-  really  lor  tlieir  reee^un.  Hut  your  memo 
rialiftn  linil  llirir  rapit.'il  iniKrient  However  libe 
ral  and  free  from  olijeclion  their  pi  ice»  are,  lor 
tliey  have  anxiously  and  jealously  <  lunined  iheni. 
and  however  tn-nelicial  to  this  counin  lliey  would 
prove,  they  cannot  carry  them  into  ellert  unles> 
aided  by  the  state.  Italy,  France.  Inrmaiiy  ami 
Hungary  were  nut  orij^inally  wine  ami  nil  countries, 
but  the  vine,  the  silk  wonii  and  the  ulive  were  in 
tnxluced  by  entrrpn-ini;  individuals.  •nroiira;;ed  b\ 
tiieir  governments,  and  those  counlri'  >  now  abound 
in  delicious  wines,  sweet  oil  and  silV.  :ind  may  not 
our  republic  n  institution  be  looked  up  to  for  sound 
policy,  and  confided  in  fur  the  wisdom  and  libcntli- 
ty  of  lis  decrees,  when  that  wise  lib<  nlity  is  call  ii 
lalcd  to  redound  a  tbous^ind  hlrssiniT'  to  the  people 
Ttiry  trust  It  IS  evitlent  to  your  bonixirablc  lujuse. 

tJi*t  Iho  inlrwlociiuii  of  itie'vine.  Wir  .ilicwnr,., 1 

the  oli»r  Hill  vieU  a  ihous.ind  Me-«i*l»;i>  to  the  peo 
ulr  oi  tins  stale,  anil  Iliey  tliiiik  it  ii  also  einjent. 
that  the  e»|>«'rienced  vine  drevser  and  maker  of  line 
nines  and  brandy,  the  rearer  of  the  tilk  wonn  and 
eipre*ser  of  olive  oil,  ought  to  be  brought  over  to 
insure  those  advantaires,  by  forming  a  nursery  ol 
knowlolge  from  whence  pr^vclical  inrormation  may 
be  eitended  over  the  stale;  that  those  persons  ought 
to  be  storkholders,  having  a  deep  interest  in  the 
pntduets  of  their  lalioiir  so  as  to  eicite  them  to 
make  everr  exertion,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  m 
suAcient  numbers  to  meet  the  demaiMla  of  the  en 
terpnse;  that  wherever  their  viney  irda  are  located 
the  lands  in  the  vicinity  wnuld  rise  in  value;  and  as 
tbrir  pnxlucts  adranre  the  comforts  and  ple:i,ures 
of  hfe.  in  proportion  as  their  village  and  tux  t.irds 
beautify  the  up  cnunlry.  many  of  our  citizens  who 
now  seek  amusement  abnnd.  ef|>endiD|C  thousands 


cics,  amounliiig  in  all  to  the  large  Aiitii  of  one  hun  'linilely  bcneririal.  The  idea  ol  using  irii.tir  Jluudt 
d red  and  seveiit\  ei||rht  thoiitiind  two  hundred  and  ■"I'y.  without  the  aid  of  springs,  is  the  onlv  approach 
forty  dollars,  would  annually  be  preserved  to  the  tiMiovelty  in  this  litter;  and  pmliuhly  tli.it  has  not 
state,  and  circulaleil   amongst  the   a',;riculturist»  of  nrcurred  to  myself  alone;  though  certainly  it  is  nut 

the  upper  and  midille  districts.     As  the  balance  oli  pr.irtiscd  any  where  else,  that  I  know  of.  "It  will 

trade  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  value  of  the  ex-U>'Hicc,"  he  adds,  "to  advertise  you  (the  owners 
ports  equalling  that  nf  the  imports,  Siiith  Carolina  <iid  occupiers  of  land  in  Kssex,  to  whom  the  letter 
would,  by  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  he  ena  ii-  addressed)  of  what  you  are  to  expect; — n  mere 
bled  to  preserve  that  balance  in  her  own  favour, and  firiiier's  report  of  his  own  elforls  at  improvement  in 
by  the  export  of  those  rich  articles  of  coiiimcrcc,' •  liranch  uj  agriculture  little  understood,  with  some 
wine,  silk,  brandy,  and  perhaps  olive  oil.  your  con  I''"'  brief  practical  remarks  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
stituents  would  Income  pro>()irons  and  happy,  and  p' lience." 

under  your  aiispuious  banner  would  South  Carolini ,  "I'he  system  I  advise  and  practise,"  Mr.  Western 
ascend  lliis  proud  eminence  aniong-l  her  siste:|"li*erve8,  "is,  in  the  first' place,  studiously  to  drain 
stale  t  xll  the  sprinip  Irom  out  ol  the  earth  l>y  ileep  under 

As  they  trust  they  have  fully  shown  how  their  in  '!rams  (no  open  gripps.)  and  then  lead  them  by  ra- 
dividual  enterprise  would  benefit  that  stale  which  nous  means,  accordin;;  to  the  loriii  of  the  ground, 
will  extend  the  shield  of  patronage  over  its  infant  ind  as  far  as  the  levels  will  permit,  together  with 
head,  your  memorialists  now  beg  leave  to  explali,  i  very  drop  o(  Jliiod  water  that  can  be  collected,  on 
the  necessity  of  that  patronage  thus:  The  vines  wil.nnl  over  all  pasture  land,  nut  allowing  the  water 
nut  begin  to  bear  under  three  years,  and  the  crop  '■>  hann,  certainly^  far  from  it  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  abundant  till  aAcr  the  tilth  year,  the  mil)  <Mr«  must  be  taken  that  it  shall  be  in  constant  ino- 
lierry  trees  must  have  age  before  they  will  yietl  lioii,  and  have  free  passage  to  go  ofl,  the  slower  it 
leaves  enough  for  the  use  of  the  silk  house;  tlt'inoves  perhaps  the  belter,  because  it  ileposiles  more 
olive  trees  must  acquire  a  certain  age  helore  thei  "I  llie  sednnenl  it  brings  with  it  'J'his  seiliment  IS 
begin  to  bear  fruit;  and  in  short,  although  they  wtl  Hje  liner  and  softer  mould  ol  the  fields,  from  whence 
yield.abundant  henelits  to  the  state,  llie  labourers,  n '"mes;  in  this  county,  il  comes  loaded  wilii  rich- 
and  the  projectors,  in  lime,  as  the  subsequent  docn-'ni-ss  from  our  fallow  helds,  and  is  mop?  ellicaciou* 
nieiits  will  prove- yet,  during  thai  lapse  of  tinif,, 'len  than  the  dung  cait,  in  givine  perni.inent  Value, 
Irom  three  to  live  years,)  little  or  no  interest  c^i  "iulst   vegetation   is  hasteiicd.  and  a  iH-auliful   her- 


be  obtained  from  the  amount  invested.  Vour  nr- 
muri.dists,  therefore. find,  that  to  insure  the  eJjuiM 
uilruduction  of  those  articles,  so  as  to  secur.  Ibar 
permanence  and  profit  to  the  state,  would  requirja 


luge  is  produced  much  earlier  tJian  in  grounds  not 
so  treated. 

"'I'he   means  adopted  to  lead  the  water  on  and 
ii\>  V  l.iiids.  are  not  easy  to  descrilw      I  must  relet 


l.irger  capital  than  they  could  comiiiainl;  and  tl  II  yu  to  the  various  authors  who  ha»e  treated  the  sci- 
uiiless  aided  by  your  honouralile  body,  they  woldi'ncc  fully,  and  to  whom  I  »vould  wish  you  to  have 
be  unable  to  make  the  allempt  without  great  ^k|  r-course;  but  the  pr.clieal  man  will  learn  more  in 
of  failure  and  ruin,  but  if  your  honourable  hiiiseli"  hour,  by  seeing  and  exammin;;  ibe  work  that  i« 
shall  deem  their  liews  correct,  of  the  ultimate  pAe- 
pcct  of  cotton  becoming,  in  five  or  six  years  lo 
common  a  staple  over  Kgypt,  the  Kust  Indies,  ,*>o  lb 

Iniur*',-,      \l,.\i.'r,      the    n,>J'll«,    mrH     HikMfliopu    vt^^ 

of  this  Inion.  the  Klorid.is,  ami  Ih  •  v  isl  lirrii-eir 


iloni-,  than  by  weeks  ol  stuily.  \\  here  the  lands 
l.iy  nalurally  sloping,  e«er  so  little  catch  ivurk  a* 
11  !■>  termed.  IS  aways  e,.»y;  bi-re  llie  »/»ri(i^»  or_/Jo«<i* 
u^lil  and  turned,  as  the  natural  vari.itions  of 
KIbI   meadows    most   In-    thrown 


^  ai  .  cuu^lil  and   t 

,  level    wiU    i.iliiiii. 


bonlering  the  .Mississqipi  .iml  Missouri  rivers,  so  tis  into  aililicial   inLlin  d   pi. me-,  lue  a  irn/e  Inud,  or 


of  dollars   , 
tJir    inijioi' 


I 


t  II    lo   ex|>rli'l 

■anoaily   amongst   II  - 
tipp»r  and  rr:'Mle  ■'><• 

,!,•  ,.r    .1   • 

t   .    -:'.    '1.    ' 


1     •    1 


'     '  '    inhabitants  of  the  north,  to 

r  the  state.  Hill   in    time   find 

rts,  and  amusinf  novelties,  at- 

■lie  upper  rountijr,  in  vi>itinK 

■   • ......  r 1  tl^  T'Mnv  vine 

r  pre»enl 

....      , :  .'1 1  il' nd  tbein 

Ion.  tireennlle.  .\M>evill«.  Vork,  »tc. 
ur  wise  prniKion.  you  will  allure  your 
hildren  from  l'irrii;n  eievsions.  and 
I  «ums  of  money 
' '      r>   of    the 


to  become  valueless  lo  the  citizens  ol  this  sl.ile.  as 
an  article  of  profitable  e'vportalion.  they  trust  lli.it 
their  eflinrt  to  provide  additional  and  most  valu- 
(able  staples  in  due  lime  will  not  be  considrred 
as  prenialiire,  and  that  forty  ihousjinil  dollars  will 
not  he  thou.'ht  loo  much  to  loan  lo  the 'ulvanc- 
nient  of  so  important  an  undertakim;.  Your  me 
niorialisls.  therelore,  pray,  that  your  honourable 
body  will  itrant  them  a  loan  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  siitTicient  security  for  five  years,  without  in 
terest,  and  the  alter  instalments  to  be  so  reiju.aled 
as  not  to  crush  the  estibh-hnicnt;  and  any  other 
aid  which  you.  in  your  wisilom,  may  deem  neeessa 
ry  to  advance  the  aurieultural  prosperity  of  the 
slate,  anil  to  indiiee  the  industrious  and  im-tiiii  iMe 
vine-dressers  of  Euro|>e  to  lake  shelter  uiidir  yniir 
paternal  envemnient.  and  who  in  return  will  not 
onlv  |Kiy  the  money  thus  loaned,  but  will  make  your 
country  rirh  in  the  priMluction  of  the  delirious  wines 
France,  and   lluncaiy;   in  cognac  brandy 


stett  b  ol  l»^;lvc  or  sixteen  f  rtows,  the  Water  b<-ing 
led  along  th». middle,  which  is  the  hi;;hesl  p.iii.  in 
a  small  chanikl,  verllowing  the  lips  of  it  n-gularly 
as  it  goes,  aii.Vjrickhng  doiui  the  nulmed  plane  oa 
each  side  into  ifciins  resembling  the  sletcli  lurruws; 
and  this,  when  l^-re  is  a  stream  llowini;  abundantly, 
summer  and  wiiivr.  I  shall  call  irn'ica<i«/i  as  distin- 
guished Irom  calc)|n;r  „|  sprm/s  and  lloods,  where 
the  ground  is  natirally  formed  into  such  inclined 
planes  as  admit  of  », 'being  done  We  have  then 
irrigniir/n,  ralch  \rot\  of  tfiriit^t  and  flood  irei/er 
comlunid,  riW./i-trurt  ,f  $i,ri„Kt  (Uonc,  and  c.Ufk- 
tpoik  ij  truUrr  flood*  ui,,,,;  and  here  let  me  observe, 
tliril  the  c.ili-liin;:  of  ikjnier  Hood  water  only,  m.ijr 
be  arconmlished  very  oten.and  almost  alw.iyswitb 
jreat  l.iciiily.  I  hanlly  i,u)u  a  farm  in  which  some 
opportiiiiily  does  not  <«cct»  of  renderiuK  llood  water 
■vaihible.  and  of  lis  ulilili^^nc  exprnmeni  will  suf- 
fice lo  sati-fy  the  most  inrr^olous.  The  qualilv  of 
sod   makes  no  diHerence,  Im-vum-  all  are  r>enelited 


•ilk  and  olives,  andfrom  whom  your'present  ciii  l^y  Ih.  accession  ol  line  muuhUf  which  thev  tlouda 
acquire  every  instruction  in  their  pecnliir  «re  the  carriers,  and  none  are^jiued  by  rLOwma 


zens  w 

culture  and  manufacture      .\nd  your  memorialist 

will  most  rcspcclfiillv  prav.  Jsc. 

A.MO.MO  DKLLA  ToRUK, 
JA.MFJi  C.  VV,  M'UONNAI.I) 
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t  rT(>en- 


,rlT 


If    tll'iU 

grneral 


governoiciit,  as  cuxooi  uouve   SuUc*   on   tratia  arti- 


ONTHE  IMPHf»\  F.MKN'r  OF  (;HASS  LA,ND 
UV    \M.MKH  FLOODINti. 
fly.Vr.  UtUrrn.M.  /'. 
Tiir.  chief  purjHise  of  the   [lamphlet  from  wl  , 
wr    make   the    following    ritr»rt«,  i«   lo  recomn 
the  applirjtion  of  the  winter  flooiU  to  the  i 
of  irriitsliiin.     "Mere    winter   floods."  sa\ 
tbor.  "may  at  btUe  or  no  cipcttac,  be  rctidir'  -i   in 


water. 

Catch  work  consists  simply  il  divrrting  Ihe  na- 
tural course  of  the  water,  and  l>>ding  il  in  one  Um 
rapid  That  which  you  choose br  il  must  be,  in- 
deed, falling,  but  as  near  a  |>erfec. level  as  will  suf- 
fice to  keep  the  Walter  on  in  ronstaii  frenlle  nintiun; 
then  III  pullint;  a  little  stop  va  spadlful  of  earth)  in 
tins  11'  I   hi  re   and  there,  ilwill  flow  over 

it*  hp'  and  water  Kraaluall'  the  spane  be- 

T       <      Il  xu'i    >■•  mUuial  <  liaanel      'I  t  find  this  new 
.  I.  if  tlie  rase   |s  dilti.'ull,  an  eT|>«rienced  man 
nil  a  spirit  level    must    be  employed     |n  cominoq 
«»es.  to  1  alrh  spnng  or  flood  water,  it  m,v  l»e  dune 
I'f  all  cipcrt  hiubaudiiian,  wbe  is  accu^omcd  t» 
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drainage,  and  has  an  accurate  eye.  I  have,  in  some 
instances,  found  it  practicable  to  set  in  a  plouj^h- 
man  with  a  pair  of  horses,  directing  him  to  fix  his 
plough  in  the  natural  water  course,  and  take  his 
line  in  any  direction  that  appears  the  nearest  to  the 
level  where  he  stands,  without  making  it  an  ab- 
solute and  perfect  level;  he  must  work  out  his  fur- 
row, however  circuitous  his  course  may  be,  in  such 
direction  as  that  the  water  shall  slowly  follow  him 
as  he  goes.  His  course  will,  indeed,  often  be  veryj 
curved,  according  to  the  variations  of  the  level  of 
the  ground;  but  this  circumstance  must  not  be  re- 
garded: he  must  follow  this  sole  and  simple  rule, 
nor  will  any  loss  of  ground  or  injury  to  the  meadow 
follow.  The  bottom  of  this  channel  must  be  en- 
larged and  finished  with  the  spade,  and  will  be 
coated  with  grass  soon,  and  fed  when  the  floods  are 
gone,  or  the  springs  let  oft"  again.  I  can  show  an 
instance,  of  which  there  would  be  many,  no  doubt, 
where  a  meadow  has  thus  been  managed,  and  flood 
Wafer  effectually  laid  on,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
shillings:  the  beneficial  etTects  are  immediate  and 
accumulative,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  each 
successive  year  increasing  the  store  of  wealth  tbas 
annually  brought  I  have  one  channel  thus  formed 
not  six  weeks  ago."  which,  watering  a  piece  of  grass 
land,  exhibits  at  this  moment,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  the  influence  merely  of  our  last  floods;  the 
herbage  shooting  forth  so  much  more  vigorously, 
thick,  and  beautiful,  than  in  the  part  of  the  field 
not  watered.  I  do  not  say,  in  poor  sandy  countries, 
the  floods  would  be  so  immediately  productive,  nor, 
indeed,  at  any  lime  so  productive  as  here  This  is 
the  county  of  all  others  in  which  they  must  be  most 
charged  'vith  v  due,  from  the  extent  and  quality  of 
our  irable  lands-,  accordingly,  I  say.  we  of  all  others 
should  adopt,  and  would  benefit  by  the  practice. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  this  system  of  catch- 
ing and  directing  flood  waters  (not  irrigation)  has 
long  been  practised.  I  have  seen  it  in  one  coup^rv 
onlv,  namely,  in  Sivitzerland,  in  descending  the 
Jura  Mountains,  which  divide  France  Irom  Swit- 
zerland; the  very  first  pasture  you  find  on  the  de- 
scent, evinces  the  value  placed  upon  (he  mountain 
floods,  bv  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts;  and  ac 
cordinglv  every  stre-im  is  sedulous^  directed  and 
conducted  over  the  pastures,  in  a  flost  skilful  man 
ner.  The  very  washing  of  tlie  rotds  in  hasty  rains, 
is  also  attended  to  and  applied  to  the  same  nurpose. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  floods  'rom  the  mmmtaiiis. 
by  their  impetuositv  bring  down  more  wealth;  but 
in  countries  like  (his.  Ihe  wad  of  violence  of  de 
scent  is  compensat.  d  by  su(>eriority  of  the  soil, 
whence  the  floods,  no  doubt  -vith  less  rapidity,  pro- 
ceed; and  the  looseness  too  of  that  soil  which  is 
under  the  ploi'irh.  and  so  much  the  more  easily 
hurried  awav  with  the  flood,  contributes  to  give  a 
{rrenter  portion  of  its  va'ue  to  the  streams  as  they 
descend.  In  Devonshir?,  Somersetshire,  parts  of 
Hcrefordvbirp.  and  parts  of  Wales,  though  partially 
in  •h'>se  places,  the  springs  rising  on  the  hills,  and 
thr"  foods  from  therp.  are  directed  over  their  sides 
in  this  ni:>nner.  In  mountainous  and  hilly  districts, 
the  sources  from  whence  the  waters  flow  being 
very  elevated,  a  much  larger  tract  of  country  may 
be  covered  by  them;  in  Essex  the  quantity  must  be 
small;  but  that  i<  no  reason  for  not  adopting  the 
practice  to  the  u'most  extent  possible:  on  the  con- 
trary, we  should  be  more  sedulous  in  availing  our- 
selves of  those  ipportunities  which  do  occur." 

IMr.  Western  having  properly  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  drainage  on  pasture  lands,  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  the  mole-nlough. 

"I  hare  used  it,"  he  says,  "with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, making  the  courses  or  drains  oply  half  a  rod 
asunder,  with  good  leading  ditches  dug  by  spade, 
and  filled  up  with  wood  and  straw;  or  if  there  is  a 

•  Written  in  May, 


considerable  fall  in  the  ground,  and  no  chance  of 
the  water  hanging  any  where,  I  leave  the  mole- 
plough  courses  to  empty  themselves  into  the  valley. 
Previous  to  using  the  mole-plough,  I  plough  back 
a  furrow  with  a  common  plough,  then  work  a 
mole-plough  in  the  furrow,  turn  back  the  sward 
again  and  roll  it  down,  and  the  work  is  done  and 
nothing  seen.  I  put  eight  or  ten  horses  to  the 
plough,  according  to  the  depth  I  wish  to  go,  and  at 
half  a  rod  asunder,  each  course  or  drain,  1  can  go 
well  over  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day.  If  the  soil  is 
very  tenacious  and  will  not  draw  far,  the  plough 
may  go  the  fleeter.  The  number  of  horses  should 
be  fully  sufticicnt  for  the  work,  that  they  may  not 
pull  by  jerks  and  snatches,  which  will  render  the 
drain  less  perfect.  Having  accomplished  this  work, 
I  fill  up  all  the  gripps  of  every  kind,  so  that  the  turf 
is  unbroken  in  every  part;  and  you  will  hardly  con- 
ceive the  great  improvement  in  appearance  and 
comfort,  of  thus  removing  such  a  deformity  in  the 
surface-ground  of  our  parks,  paddocks,  or  other 
pastures.  These  mole-plough  drains  will  stand 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years;  and  the  system  is  iiidre 
effectual  than  spade-draining,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easy 
to  make  so  many  more  than  we  can  by  the  expen- 
sive work  of  the  spade;  and  so  much  more  ground 
is  gone  over  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  main  drains  must  be  made 
with  drain-tiles  or  gun  bricks,  or  even  an  arched 
drain  for  some  distance  may  be  necessary.  There 
are  doubtless  some  lands  very  light,  and"  some  ex- 
cessively heavy,  in  which  the  mole-plough  will  not 
act.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  rarely  wanted;  but  a 
vein  of  sand  is  not  always  an  impediment,  as  the 
drains  so  closely  drawn  together  assist  each  other; 
where  one  is  blown,  the  water  seeks  and  finds  a 
passage  in  that  adjoining.  Excessive  heavy  strong 
land  sometimes  will  not  do;  but  if  the  sward  is  lirst 
ploughed  back,  as  before  described,  and  the  ditches 
are  fleet  and  frequent,  they  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer in  cases  hitherto  thought  impracticable. 
T>ie  mole  plough  is  now  used  witti  equal  suc- 
cess upon  arable  lands.  In  so  applying  it,  I  have 
only  followed  Ihe  example  of  some  intelligent  far- 
mers in  the  neighbourhood;  but  Irom  pretty  exten- 
sive experience  now  myself,  I  can  fully  coi.llrm  the 
account  they  gave  me  of  its  infuiite  utility,  and  most 
anxiously  recommend  its  universal  adoption  wher- 
ever the  di'aiiuiig  oti  the  top  water  is  necessary." 
[Vannera^ Magazine,  ..dinburgh. 


WOOL. 
Dear  Sir,  Stiubenville,  Dec.  33,  1825. 

I  have  enclosed  you  six  samples  of  merino  wool, 
from  sheep  bred  on  my  own  farm,  which  I  think 
you  will  find  not  inferior  to  your  Saxon  samples. 
My  sheep  are  descendants  of  Spanish  ewes  and 
Saxon  bucks.  For  wool  of  Ihe  quality  I  have  sent 
you,  I  get  SO  cents  in  the  dirt  in  justice,  i  ought 
to  mention,  that  my  flock  originated  from  100  ewes 
and  one  buck  purchased  tour  or  live  years  since, 
from  W.  K.  Dickinson,  Esq  ta  whom  the  country 
is  more  indebted  tlian  to  all  other  men  in  it,  lor  the 
present  standing  of  merino  sheep;  for  when  they 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  perfectly  degraded,  and 
suffered  to  be  adulterated  and  destroyrd  in  every 
manner,  he  meted  to  them  the  strictest  attention, 
and  retained  them  entirely  pure,  and  for  many 
years  has  supplied  all  the  flocks  of  the  west  with  full 
bred  bucks 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  means  of  entirely 
preserving  the  peach  tree  from  destruction  by  tlie 
worm  at  the  root.  Two  years  last  spring,  I  took  up 
several  trees,  which  1  had  budded,  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  them  into  my  yard.  On  raising 
them,  I  discovered  they  were  very  much  injured  by 
worms.  With  my  kuife  1  destroyed  all  I  could 
reach,  and  then  washed  the  parts  injured  with  a 
strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  before  plaut- 


ing.  I  then  put  a  shovci  full  of  live  ashes  to  them 
three  times  a  year,  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
first  removing  the  soil  two  inches  deep  immediately 
around  the  tree;  I  also  gave  directions  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  kitchen  to  pour  all  the  soap  suds  they 
made  on  wash-days,  and  all  the  greasy  dish-water 
hot  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Three  of  the  trees 
that  were  nigh  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  o/'co«rse 
received  plentifully  of  the  hot  ablutions,  grew  aston- 
ishingly, and  are  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from 
the  worm;  the  others,  just  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  kitchen  door,  are  just  in  that  proportion 
infected — though  none  of  them  badly.  I  consider 
live  ashes  a  good  remedy,  but  with  the  addition  of 
hot  soap  suds  and  dish-water,  a  certain  one — the 
hotter  the  better.  I  have  poured  boiling  ley,  as 
strong  as  would  make  soap,  to  peach  trees  with 
great  advantage. 

Yours,  with  esteem, 

JOHN  McDowell. 

J.  S.  Skihnek,  Esa. 

[In  the  above  letter  we  received  six  samples  of 
extremely  fine  wool.  They  have  been  divided 
and  sent  to  two  eminent  manufacturers  of  super- 
fine cloth,  to  wit:  James  Sheppard,  Esq.  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.  and  Peter  Schenk,  Esq.  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  with  as  many  samples  of  Saxon  wool 
from  the  sheep  of  that  country,  sold  last  summer 
near  Boston.  But  to  these  gentlemen  we  have 
given  no  clue  to  know  the  one  from  the  other,  that 
ther-e  may  be  no  possibility  even  of  suspecting  par- 
tiality. We  shall  publish  the  result  when  received, 
and  thereby  shew  whether  any  necessity  exists  for 
sending  to  other  countries  for  fine  wooUed  sheep, 
or  rather  whether  there  be  not  sheep  in  our  own. 
equal  to  Saxony  sheep,  though  they  may  not  sell 
so  high;  our  own  impression  is,  from  the  best  infor- 
mation we  can  get,  that  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  can  select  from  his  flock,  individual  rams  and 
ewes,  in  as  great  number  and  with  fleeces  as  fine 
■^  Qro  to  he  found  in  any  flock  of  like  number  in 
any  country.  But  how  has  this  been  accomphsh- 
ed?  Not  by  purchasing  without  examination  and 
rearing  without  care!  No,  he  has  given  to  the  sub- 
ject the  unremitting  personal  attention  it  deserved; 
which,  aided  by  the  best  judgment,  has  conferred 
on  his  flock  a  well  merited  celebrity,  and  left  the 
western  country  without  necessity  for  further  re- 
course to  the  Atlantic  fur  rams  of  fine  fleeces.  We 
have  understood  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  best  rams 
command  fifty  dollars,  and  have  np  doubt  they  are 
well  worth  it  to  those  who  would  judiciously  em- 
ploy a  portion  of  their  time  and  resources  in  sheep 
husbandry.  This  subject  is  progressing  in  impor- 
tance with  tiie  jirogress  of  manufactures,  and 
our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  it  shall  not  be 
left  uninforuied  of  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
best  writers  and  the  experience  of  practical  men,  in 
regard  to  it.] 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 
By  John  J{are  Powel,  Esq. 

Extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Penn.  Agricultural 

Society. 
(From  the  ^grieiUlural  Almanack  for  the  year  1826,  patro- 
nized by  Ike  FhUadelphia  Society  Jor  promoting  Agricul- 
ture.) 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  various  selections 
from  European  works,  to  establish  certain  positions, 
which  have  been  assumed  in  some  of  ray  late  com- 
munications. In  corroboration  of  the  facts,  which 
have  been  alleged,  1  produce  for  publication,  part  of 
a  letter  from  Major  Rudd,  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  Durham,  distinguished  alike  by  his  zeal 
and  success,  as  an  improver  of  neat  cattle  and 
sheep. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  hinted,  that  too  much 
discussion  had  arisen  on  the  properties  of  farm 
stock;  but  1  may  object,  that  no  subject  is  more  in>- 
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AMKlilCAN  FAU^rKR. 


[Jan.  6,  I8i6. 


Iei<  ^llll)t.  nix)  iionr  ii.orf  iiii|>«rtaii<  lo  On-  liu>>l>:iiul- 
tarn  »nJ  l»n<lliolilrr»  of  the  c«»(rrn.  niiddlo  nnd 
wr»lrni  »l.«lr»,  Ihan  lli.il  which  imlirrclly  iiiviilvo* 
the  applicalion  of  ihrrr-lourtlM  of  llic  imtdurt  <if 
thi-ir  liit>oor«.and  of  Ihiir  land*.  I  apprehend,  that 
not  more  than  one  third  of  Ihrir  ciiliivaled  -oil.  i» 
anniiall)'  siihjeeled  to  the  plouich;  that  of  il>  pro 
duee,  nrrpt  -mail  quiinlilirs  of  henip  and  flax,  the 
fariiiareoiis  p.irl<  of  Mlieal.anda  portion  of  r»e, 
burknhent.afid  Indian  corn  for»lii>l.'y  and  hrtad. 
nearly  the  whole  i*  cniployed  for  lli<-  iiourisliiiieni 
of  neut  catlle.  hor«e.«.  >h<ep  and  s»iiie.'  Thus, 
nilhoul  recanhnt;  the  iniinensc  forei>t«.  wrhence  we 
derive  our  principal  iuppliea  of  beef  and  mutton, 
and  I   shou'd  hope,  ere  lonp,  we   shill  receive  the 


lu  llieiii  a  firlilioiin  value,   l>iil   as  the  praclieal  far  I 
niers  of  Kiii;land  saiiclion  it  hy  their  purcliases.nni:  | 
!>up|>orl   il    hy    tlnir  din.antK.it  iniist    he   inlerreil.' 
thai  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  yearn,  the  animal-  no- 
»i'-s  the  merit  whiih   has  lieen  cUinied.     'I'o  sfiou 
the   interest   uliirli    Ihey    have  exeited,  not  only  in 
Kn^land  hut  in   this  rounlry.  I  could  iiicnlion  tlie 
nnme»  of  Mime  of  the  !no»l  diilinuuished  1:1  nllemen 
of    Ma»5acliii>etl>,  one  parlirulariy   of    \\  urcestcr 
county,  who,  notwilh^lnndini;  the   variousi  and  im- 
iiiirlaiit  duties  of  his  high   piihlie  station,  manifcsit, 
in  his  n;:riciillural   pun-uils.  the  most   extensive  sci- 
(■ntilie  acquireiiii  iits,  and  in  their  results,  Mew  Eng- 
land matter  of  fact  !>kill:* 

rie  observes — "Next  to  the  nurino  sheep,  I  coD- 


grraler  part  of  our  Wool— I  think  It  IS  evident,  that  [sider  the  introduction  of  the  short-horns,  in  llu 
loourpopulalionatleast.it  i»  wortli  some  eflbrt  to  Wo«l  f/ L>eii/on.  as  the  richest  acijuisition  to  the 
ascerl.iin,  whether  experience  has  estahlishetl.  injeountry  which  aKriculture  has  recei>ed.  For  the 
the  country  where  thev  are  best  kno»n,  ami  hy  the  dairy  and  the  stall   I   speak   with   the  utmost  coni- 


standard  which  every  man  can  best  cuDiprchend, 
the  superiority  of  one  race  of  neat  cattle  over  every 
oth'  r,  either  original  or  imprveed. 


dence  of  their  preeminence  From  my  thnc  years 
old  heifers  I  have  calves  of  the  most  promising  ap- 
pearance, and  greatly   excelling  any  I   have  before 


If  it  shall  appear,  lh.it  by  the  muUiplicatiun  of  si-en.  t>ne  of  the  heifers  t^ives  from  Iti  to  -20  quarts 
this  race,  "the  priMtuce  of  beef,  upon  a  piv.n  ex-  of  the  richest  milk,  by  tlie  day,  since  caltin^,  the 
tent  of  land,  would  he  marly  doubl.  d" — the  ipian-  other  a  little  less,  from  the  circumstance  ol  having 
tilv  of  butter  increased — the  faciliu  of  procuring,  been  in  nulk  continually  lor  more  than  a^ear;  but 
po'wt  rfiil  oxen  for  draught,  not  h  »eiicd — and  with-!  her  milk  is  in  no  degree  inferior  in  quality.  Tte 
;tl.  th.it  the  amount  of  offal  would  br  diminished —  last  season  she  Kave  eleven  quart.-  at  a  niilking  witji 
the  w.igbt  of  (lesh  and  ol  fat  would  1 1-  carried  upon '  (trass  only.     A  hiiler  of  three  years,  w  ilh  her  sccantl 


'.  I.:inipinn.  lia\e  every  claim  to  excellence  which 
l\Ji  pedi|{ree  can  establish  (  uiiiet.  I'eeress  and 
I  uly,  sold  to  Major  Hudd  and  Mr  ^^  <  Iherill,  were 
■■)■'■  kirandsiie  and  urandanis  of  some;  Charles,  which 
1. 11!  been  hired  diirinj;  two  years  for  460  guinea!, 
»as  the  (jreat  craiidsire  of  another. 

.Mr.  \>'elherill  stales,  that  the  animals  which  he 
liad  sent  lo  .Mr.  Williams  and  myself,  were  of  his 
•If  1-1/  liisl  LUhaI" — those  from  Mr.  Champion  have 
lii>  hit(liesl  eomiiieiidalion,  and  are  filled,  be  de- 
clares, for  "milking  and  fatleninK."  Il  iniisl  be  ob- 
«'  rved  that  unless  ihr  pedigree  be  traced  on  both 
.•ii/ri,tlie  animal  cannot  lie  admitted  as  one  of  pure 
I  liiod.  Some  of  ihe  bulls  and  cows  which  have 
liin  broiiKht  on  specuhrtinn  from  Fnttlaiid,  are  not 
<v  (irth  hall  their  cost.  A  floiirisi  inK  account  is  ^ivcn 
uf  Comet,  or  some  celebrated  bull,  named  as  the 
..-raiidsirc,  the  aire^  if  from  a  native  cow,  would, 
h'  vertlieless,  be  not  more,  in  technical  language, 
iliMii  an  half  bred,  his  offs|iiiii{r  from  a  native  cow 
»Miuld  be  a  quiirler  bred  calf,  whose  proircnv  from 
a  native  cow,  would  possess  but  onc-eighlh  of  im- 
pruvtd  short-horn  l>lood. 

1  am,  sir,  your  obed't  serv't, 

JOHN  ilARE  POWEL. 

Jn.VATHAK   KoBEItTS,  F'si*. 

Presd  t  if  the  I'cHU  .l)fricid.  Society. 


the  pro|>er  parts.  I  trust  il  will  not  !"■  contended 
th.t  the  di-ciission  i>  futile,  or  the  pn  inium  absurd 
which  -hull  have  brought  this  race  more  generally 
tnlo  view. 

No  man  will  deny  the  importance  of  the  animal, 
whbse  milk  affords  butter,  cheeae,  ami  various  com- 
binations for  his  table — whose  hide  |:ives  le:<lh<'r 
for  machinery,  haniess,  and  his  shm  s — whose  hair 
«upi>orl«  the  plai«ter  upon  his  wall* — v\hose  horn, 
bone  and  blood  are  emplnycd    in  manufactories,  or 


calf,  has  not  been  dry  since  she  dropped  her  lirtt, 
hating  t;iven  four  quarts  on  the  morning  of  ber^ 
cund  calving."  | 

I  have,  in  my  importations  and  purchases,  snuBl 
ihe  stock  of  those  lirecders,  who  have  re);ardedlle 
tuiUiing  frropertici  not  less  than  the  propensiiyto 
become  lat. 

Mr.  Ciirwen,  who,  as  the  able  promoter  of  Ihe 
agricultural  inlerest  both  in  Parliament  and  bis 
county,  is  genemlly  known,  evinces   great  anxiety 


converted  into  articles  constantly  in  use — whose  for  the  disseiniiiation  of  this  breeil;  in  his  exoel 
tallow  and  fat  arc  consuiin-d  in  c»in;i.-»  and  soap,  ^  lent  report  to  the  NVorkin^ton  Agricultural  ^oeiotgf, 
Deers-.iry  to  his  comfort  and  beullli — whose  nieis'arii-r  recliinn  ilie  origin  ol  lUe  (liflirdil  Limilo*  oT 
sffoni  ojl.  valuable  in  many  pur-uiti — whose  slo  ,  short-l.oriis  ii|>on  Ins  estates,  mentions  those,  which 
tnach  even,  constitulei  an  agreeable  repast— who»'-;"i'i  unitrng  the  ttro  tssciilial  quuhties  uj  imlkiiii;  mid 
tail  is  converted  into  a  couch  for  his  indulgence  or  I /"//fiimsr  are  highly  \aliiablei"  and  adds,  -'two 
repose— and  whoso  pali.nt  offspring,  after  hav.<nt;  heif.'rs  a. id  a  bull  were  this  spring  forwarded  to 
enabled  him  lo  reap  the  harvst  from  his  fields.  1  Thomas  Law.  Esq.,  at  Washington;  Irom  Irimd- 
vicl.!.  the  most  whidesome  and  nutrilious  food  forlsbip  and  connexion, as  well  as  the  desire  lo  support 
bis  Irame— and  finally  by  offal  enrichf*  Ihe  soil.  .the  creilil  of  my  fanning,  the  very  best  -peciiiiens 
Il  appeam  by  Bailev-  Survey  of  Uurbani.lhat  al|were  selieled.  The  steers,  which  have  been  bred 
r»llii>|['s  «.de  I'a  IHin'.  sctcnlVrn  cow»  were  sold  lor  [and  slaughtered,  have  been  eijual  iti  i/mdilij  0/  htef 
/     -    .  '  n/ — I  leren   bulls  for  i.336l;   twenty- 'to  aiii/  thinfn    I  cnuld  hate   er/iected  or  desired.      At 

(    ,  !•  priKbicid  $'J'i,!<  18.67.     I'hat  .^la•  I  two  and  a  ball  years  old  they  weighed  from  Ml  to  Si 

•or  li  ■    .   iineas    for   l.ady  of  0  years— Istones  of  14  lbs.  each,  eijual  lo  II  JOor  1  l!IO  lbs.'    al- 

lor  I.'  fir  IVcress  170  guineas — for  .though    reareil.    in    the    usual    mode,  u|>on   turnips, 

T'lr.!  u  ■.  •  ,.  1.1,.  .,  that  Messrs  Welherill  ts  Co.  jch..fl  and  straw.  In  mentioning  the  draught  oxen 
pill  lor  Cornel  of  fi  tears,  lOIKl  guineas.  .Mr. 'on  his  farms.  .NIr.  f  urwen  observes,  "those  which 
(  l,.tii  pi.n    and  t  ol    .Mellish    have    since  |»»iil  .l.'.Oi  are  now  at  Ihe  Sc  boose   were    priMliiced   there,  and 

arc  of  the   short  horn    breed.      William    I'.x'.   who 

has  long   been   with  mc,  and  is  accustomed  to   the 

i^orkiiig  ol  IkjIIi  Hiroiuhirr  and  llrrr/uriUltirt  c.itlle, 

of  opinion,  that    the    sb»rl  horned    are    quite    lU 


giiinras.  for  the  sen  ires  of  Charb-s.  during  J  ve.ir- 

A   ■■  .   .'  ir  rrcorl   IS  kept,  in  lh>'  Herd  Book    •''■    1'  • 

I  I  the  aniii'aU  of  pure  Idood.      \ 

I  r..  ISO  bulb,  anil  neail.  iOOOh'i 

cows   ire  enumeral-  d  in  this  vobiiiie,  it  will  br  seen   quirk  lu  lU  fornu-r,  nnd  oj  j.mrerfxd  at  llu  latter. 

by  .Mjj   r  Rudd's  lein  r.  and  by  the  piire*  which  |i      '  hate,  bir  some  lime,  bred  from  the  bull  and  an 

h»<r  piid.thtl  iheir  cost  continue*  to  ^  a*  high  as;  heifer,  IxKotlrn  in   EiiKland  by  General,   \|r   Cur 

tl  was  Un  tears  since 

If    il    wrie     regiihted    by    the 
of  fortune,  il    miirhl    b»    mII"-,-<-.|.  ( 


capric*   of   mrn 

hnl  fashion   em>- 


•I 


wen  s  best  male,  u|>on  one  of  the  heifer*  sent  to  .Mr. 
I>aw. 

I'heie  aniin4U,  aa  well  ■»  my  importation*  fmm 
'>lr.   WcthcriU,  and   tome  of   ihute   bred   hy    ' 


•v,.- 


tht 


>r  l#a  Arr^a  in 


Oel   to,   IRii.— .M  Ihe  Worerstrr    rallle 

nor  Lincoln  offered  for  rxhilotion.  tliree 

cii»s,  one  III  Ibcm  particularly  imtii nl  a* 

>i'>rv    nnlmil  nl  ber  kind,     ^^r   \n\  ollco 

:  milk  J>«r  daj,of  exrrllrnt 

-    poflion  of   cream       The 


'•»U  mJ  f*itt^*t  w«ii»wf*ani  «■/  SiillmU,  ari.  »,  y,  i.;     ' kaa  atiMViwCMd  limd. 


CUli  MEAL. 

I>i.AB  Sib,  .         Sprinzilulr,  Dee.  2S,  IRIS. 

F'rom  communications  in  the  Farmer,  I  discover 
lliut  the  repubhi  atiuii  by  you,  the  j5lh  ultimo,  of  tL 
hiter  from  the  Uet.  M.  C  Hcrley,  of  Nets  Roivley, 
.Mass  ,  lo  the  editor  of  Ihe  New  England  Farmer, 
li;is  brought  lo  1  xposilion  a  ditersily  of  opinion 
upon  a  very  imporlanl  and  interesting  question  tvilh 
l.iriners;  I  mean  the  advantage  ol  coh-meat  in  keep- 
iiii;  and  fHtleniiig  catlle. 

Possessing  a    little   experience    in   this  mailer,  I 
cimceive  it  proper  to  Ibr.iw  my  mile  into  the  scale, 
«nrt  l>o|>»  it  may  lead  other*  lo  simihir  exprriinenls, 
and  a  hk«  communication  of  the  result      If.  as  I 
conceit e,  IKe  use  of  cob-meal  lorms  an  important 
item  in  Ihe  'conomy  of  fallening  cattle,  ii  u  time 
the  attention  «|  farmers  tvas  directed  to  il.     Having 
attached  lo  a  itill  in  my   possession  a   machine  for 
breaking  plaslei,  cobs.  kc.  I  tvas  led  to  various  ex- 
periment-, with\  view  of  ascertaining,  if  practica- 
ble, the   relative  value  of  the  cob  tvilji  the  com  it 
produces.      I    was  w.  II   aivare   of   the   dillirullT   of 
making  aity  fjriirridfu/.  connected  with  our  profes- 
sion, that  would  mil  still  leave  an  opening  for  scep- 
tjcisni;  and   tberefoP:   determined   lo   vary  and  re- 
peal, until    at    least    jiy    otvn    mind    tvas 'perfectly 
|*alisl'ied.     knotting  th»i  disidlaijon  gemrdly  afford- 
ied  the  surest  means  of  ascertttining  that  miy  matter 
Icontains  nulritite,  or   aiecharine  propcrtiis.  I  had 
ground,  and  taken  to  ni)  di-lillery,  wteral  bushels 
!of  cobs      They  trere  se;iHrd  (as  we  do  Ihe  meal  of 
l|be  gr;iiti,i   with    boiling  Wjirr.  then  mingled  with 
I  cold   tvalcr  and   yeast.      Fr»m  the   rapid  lennenla- 
tion  which  soon  succeeded,  (was  fullt  Kiti-lied  that 
there   ttas  (ire.senl,  sacrliarint    matter      The   next 
moriiiiiK  the   tinous   ferinenlafon   reavd,  and  the 
acetous  cominenceil,  tthich  conf4iiied  and  fixeil  all 
my  lo.pression*.     The   t  duahh-  (irojiertie*  being  *o 
auickit  destroyed   by    ihe   M-cun^l    fermentation,   I 
't  it  im|Hihtic  lo  risk  Ihe  burning  of  my  ttillt, 
■    beer  was  Ibnitvn  out. 
i  1..  oiilt  questi.n  noiv  rrmainin];  to  he  *olved  in 
my  iiiiiicl  was,tth<  llier  the  digenliti  organs  of  ani- 
mals ttrre  sufficienllt  strung  toexirart  from  the  cob 
Htnutrilive  pro|>erlies  Toascertain  lh.<,l  commenc- 
ed feeding  my  hogs  ttitb  the  inenl  produced  by  gnnd- 
ing  the  cob  ami   com  togi  iher,  inslcii;  of  Ihe  com 
exclusively,  and   soon  discovered   thai  Ihe  ccdi  de- 
-in>)ed    with    Ihein    the    good   1  ffi  els  of   Ihe   meal; 
iImI  llieir    stomach*  were  not    sullicienlly  strong  lo 
war  with  tbc  wooddy  part*  of  ihs  cobi  that  Ucy 
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Mckened  and  pined  under  it.  I  next  made  the  es 
periment  witli  my  horses,  and  was  soon  driven  to 
the  same  deduction.  I  discovered  that  its  distending; 
and  nutrition  was  counteracted  by  its  indigestible 
properties.  By  this  time  my  opinion  began  to  va- 
cillate; stubborn  facts  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  my  favourite  theory  stood  before  me 
"like  the  baseless  fabric  oi  a  vision."  But  there 
was  one  more  experiment  to  be  made,  and  upon 
that  depended  much;  it  was  the  average  of  my 
hopes;  it  was  either  to  knock  in  the  head  altogether 
my  speculations,  or  lo  convince  me  of  the  utility  of 
feeding  the  cob  to  our  horned  cattle  at  least  1 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving,  at  the  time  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  to  some  beef  cattle  then  on  hand, 
about  five  bushels  of  corn  meal  per  day;  with  this 
quantity  I  effected  my  object  of  keeping  them  in 
the  state  they  were  received  from  the  grass.  They 
were  not  fattening  at  the  time.  I  changed  from  five 
bushels  Jine  meal  per  day ,  to  five  bushels  of  cob  and 
gi'aiu  meal  There  was  not  the  slightest  percepti- 
ble diUerence  in  the  keep  of  the  cattle,  alter  con- 
tinuing this  some  time,  i  then  commenced  giv- 
ing them  hve  biisliels  Jiue  meal  again,  mingled  with 
the  cub,  yieldrd  by  that  quantity.  My  cattle  im- 
mediately commenced  failennig,  and  gave  me  as- 
surances in  theii  slick  hair,  sprightly  eyes,  and  Iro- 
lickmg  ilisposition,  that  with  them  there  Wds  perfect 
digesitou,  and  Inat  they  were  in  a  healthy  and  thriv- 
ing state.  It  is  worliiy  of  remark  and  particular 
notice,  that  while  I  fed  with  cob  and  corn  meal,  I 
never  discuvcred  one  of  them  cloyed  for  a.  moment. 
They  ate  with  the  greatest  avidity,  at  all  times, 
what  was  given  them. 

'i  hese  experiments,  thus  carefully  made,  and  their 
effects  investigated  by  myself,  have  forced  upon  me 
this  conclusion:  (hat  cub  and  corn  meal  is  loo  heating 
and  indigestible  Jm-  hogs  or  horses — bid  is  worthy  of 
Ihc  highest  consideration  as  a  food  for  horned  cattle. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

VVM.  M.  BARTON. 
.loHN  S.  Skimneb,  Esq.. 


The  best  accounts  from  Great  Britain  indicate  a 
dread  of  the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  speculation,  if  it 
should  arise;  and,  it  is  really  to  be  lioped  that  the 
fear  is  unfounded. 

In  addition  to  this  supply,  there  is  an  increasing 
prospect  of  the  pacification  of  Greece.  This  will 
leave  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  free  from  in- 
terruption, and  give  employment  to  the  cheapest 
tonnage  in  the  world. 

The  last  accounts  also  gave  an  intimation  of  a 
severe  winter  in  Europe.  It  has  been  several  years 
since  this  happened. 

I  am,  &c.  Amphicon. 


COTTON  CROP. 
JyiR.  Skinner,  South  CaroUiM,  iOtli  Dee.,  1825. 

On  the  1st  September  I  addressed  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  wretched  system 
of  speculation  has  induced  the  planters  to  grow 
such  a  quantity,  that  it  is  now  only  worth  from  12i 
to  15,  and  corn  is  874  to  100  cents. 

The  New  York  accounts  confirm  the  idea  of  the 
New  York  American  of  the  Sth  August,  that  560,000 
bales  would  be  the  produce  of  the  United  States  for 
18-24-5.  It  turns  out  that  569,248  bales  was  the 
amount  of  the  "crop."  The  American  said  in  Au- 
gust there  were  660,000  bales  "gone  and  to  go." 
This  implies  that  the  amount  was  to  be  '-exported." 
But  this,  I  presume,  and  really  hope,  will  be  erro- 
neous; for,  with  the  fact  of  the  extra  supply  in 
Great  Britain,  the  good  people  are  now  speculating 
on  a  spring  similar  to  the  last  as  to  prices. 

However,  it  is  as  well  for  prudent  farmers  to  look 
to  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 

The  supply  of  18-24-5,  was      .     .     iaies  569,248 

From  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
ports, 256,000 

Increase  at  20  per  cent.  .    .     .     51,200 


307,200 
The  old  States,      .     813,248 
Increase  40  per  ct.  128,280—441,528-748,728 


-FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

MERINO  SHEEP. 

Staquehanna  county,  (Pa.)  Dec.  24,  1825. 
Dear  Sir — Beine;  desirous  of  consulting  the  ex- 
perience of  others  respecting  the  raising  of  merino 
sheep,  I  applied  last  spring  to  several  of  the  best 
informed  breeders  in  this  state,  for  information  on 
the  subject,  and,  as  they  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers,  I  send  you  the  questions  and 
answers.  R.  H.  ROSE. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 .  What  per  centage  will  die  annually? 

2.  How  many  lambs  can  3'ou  raise  per  hundred  ewes? 

3.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  your  fleeces? 

4.  What  is  the  price  per  pound? 

5.  What  is  the  average  length  of  life  of  merinoes? 

ANSWERS. 

A. 

1.  Not  to  exceed  five  per  cent. 

2.  Ninety  per  hundred;  but  doubtful.  Much  depend- 

ing on  the  season  of  lambing,  and  the  care  of 
the  shepherd. 
,i  The  lleeces  of  my  ewes  averaged  five  pounds;  of 
my  rams  higher.  My  flock  has  averaged  six 
pounds.  I  have  sheared  from  a  ram  thirteen 
pounds. 

4.  I  sold  all  mine  for  thirty-five  cents. 

5.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

B. 

1.  About  five  in  the  hundred. 

2.  About  ninety  lambs  per  hundred  ewes. 

3.  Average  weight  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  in 
tiie  dirt. 

4.  Forty  cents  per  pound  unwashed. 

5.  About  twelve  years. 

C. 

1.  Five  per  cent. 

2.  Ninety  per  hundred. 

3.  Ewes  five  pounds,  if  well  kept;  wethers  six;  rams 
seven. 

4.  Forty  cents  per  pound  in  the  dirt. 

5.  I  have  some  that  were  imported  thirteen  years 

ago. 

D. 

1.  Perhaps  five  per  cent;  but  scarcely  that. 

2.  Ninely  to  the  hundred. 

3.  Whole  flock  averaged  five  pounds. 

4.  Thirty-seven  and  an  half  cents  per  pound. 

5.  Cannot  state  their  age. 

E. 

1.  Five  per  cent. 

2.  Ninety  to  the  hundred — Perfectly  safe  to  calcu- 

late on  that. 

3  Five  pounds. 

4  Forty  cents. 
5.  Twelve  years. 


Home  consumption,    . 
To  be  exported,    .    , 


100,000 


618,7-28 


There  is  no  doubt  the  supply  at  Liverpool  on  the 
1st  proximo,  will  be  5110.000;  so  tint  Europe  will 
have  in  hand  and  to  go,  little  short  of  1,200,000. 


HOB.TICVXiTUB.S. 


MR.  ROWAN'S  NONDESCRIPT  ROSE. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  January  2,  18-25. 

One  of  the  many  persons  f.ivoured  by  Mr.  Rowan 
'with  presents  of  bis  valuable  rose,  would  be  glad 


to  learn,  what  month  is  (or  may  be  expected)  the 
best  to  cut  off  and  set  for  a  permanent  hedge,  from 
the  product  of  Mr.  Rowan's  present  of  sets. 

The)  were  received  by  the  writer  in  Jan.  1821, 
immediately  planted  in  ground  that  has  been  well 
covered  with  leaves  for  that  purpose,  and  the  leaves 
returned  over  the  plants  About  thirty  only  took 
root;  these  were  sheltered  the  fodowing  winter,  by 
placing  corn  stalks  underneath  and  straw  thrown 
amongst  and  over  them.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued each  succeeding  winter,  with  straw  and 
leaves,  lessening  in  quantity,  until  the  last,  when 
no  shelter  was  given  them.  Many  shoots  were 
killed  by  the  frost,  but  the  number  of  deaths  dimi- 
nished each  following  winter.  At  present  (2d  Jan.) 
the  leaves  are  much  changed  in  colour.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  shoots  enough  to  set  out  perhaps  300 
yards  on  Mr.  Rowan's  plan. 

So  beautiful  and  useful  a  fence  as  these  roses 
must  form,  well  deserves  our  best  care;  it  cannot 
fail  of  answering  every  wish.  The  writer  flatters 
himself  those  he  speaks  of  are  considerably  habitu- 
ated to  their  new  climate. 

Mr.  Rowan  plants  in  January.  That  season  may 
do  best  so  far  south;  but  a  situation  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  centre  of  Virginia,  where  the 
writer  lives,  may  require  a  different  one;  to  ascer- 
tain which,  he  flatters  himself  the  experience  and 
opinion  of  others  will  be  cheerfully  communicated 
tbroush  a  channel  as  valuable  as  extensive,  the 
'•American  Farmer,"  and  which  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing for  the  general  good. 

It  is  believed,  none  of  the  plants  that  took  root 
has  perished.  Many  shoots  appeared  to  be  killed 
by  the  severity  of  each  winter,  but  regained  health 
and  vigour  the  following  spring. 


LADXES'  DEFARTXtSUVrT. 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY-MARRIED  PAIR. 

(Continued  from  p.  Sil.) 
Chapter  III. 

ON  GENERAL  CONDUCT. 

Earnestly  endeavour  to  obtain  among  j'our  ac- 
quaintance the  character  of  a  good  husband;  and 
abhor  that  sort  of  would-be  wit,  which  1  have  some- 
times seen  practised  among  men  of  the  world — a 
kind  of  coarse  jesting  on  the  bondage  of  the  mar- 
ried state,  and  a  laugh  at  the  shackles  which  a  ivife 
imposes.  On  the  contrary,  be  it  your  pride  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  that  sight  on  which  the  wise  man 
passes  suih  an  encomium:  "Beautiful  before  God 
and  men  are  a  man  and  his  wife  that  agree  toge- 
ther." {Eccles.  XXV.  1.) 

Make  it  an  established  rule  to  consult  your  wife 
on  all  opca^ions.  Your  interest  is  hers:  and  under- 
take no  plan  contrary  to  her  advice  and  approba- 
tion Independent  of  better  motives,  what  a  re- 
sponsibility does  it  free  youJVom!  for,  if  the  affair 
turn  out  ill.  you  are  spared  reproaches  both  from 
her  and  from  your  own  feelings.  But  the  fact  is, 
she  who  ought  to  have  most  influence  on  her  hus- 
band's mind,  is  often  precisely  the  person  who  has 
least:  and  a  man  will  frequently  take  the  advice  of 
a  stranger  who  cares  not  for  him  nor  his  interest,  in 
preference  to  the  cordial  and  sensible  opinion  of  his 
wife.  A  due  consideration  of  the  domestic  evils 
such  a  line  of  conduct  is  calculated  to  produce, 
might,  one  would  think,  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  adoption;  but,  independent  of  these,  po- 
licy should  influence  you;  for  there  is  in  woman  an 
intuitive  quickness,  a  sagacity,  a  penetration,  and  a 
foresight  into  the  probable  consequences  of  an 
event,  that  makes  her  peculiarly  calculated  to  give 
her  opinion  and  advice.  "If  I  was  making  up  a 
plan  of  consequence,"  said  the  gre-at  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  "I  should  like  first  to  consult  with  a  sensible 
woman." 
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(.'«►,  ii    iBStJ. 


Hav  jou  anv  in.i''     •  ■  whom,  uo  rea- 

sonalilr  Vr>miiiii,  \oiir  v..:,  .,,:.!.  you  to  ro»i(fn? 
Whr  slioulJ  rou  'lir»it«tc?  Of  wh»t  ronsequrnce 
can'lw  the  ri»ihli("».  or  even  Ihc  f^n•nt^^hip,  of  any 
one.  conip»red  »vilb  thr  wishca  of  her  with  whom 
o»  have  to   S(>eml   your  life — whose   romffrt  you 

re  »wom   lo   alteiul   to;  antl   who   hns  a  richi  to 


To  till    -'11  -■  "iLiii^  .1    n  i-.ilrn  reply? 
Can  lu\i.luiiM5  111   luiiu.  ur  Icii  k,  or  air, 
With  to\eliiies»  of  word*  or  ilceda  roinparc? 
No:  those  at  lint  llic  unwary  heart  miiy  gnif>i 
But  these,  these  only,  ean  Ihc  heart  retain." 


nor  was  then 
dill  not  think 
Is  sciirci-ly  a 


n  person  pre»<'nl  rtt  the  moment  who 
more  hinlily  of  him.     In  truth,  tliere 
chaneter   which   the  worlil   seems  to 
i.ilue  more  tli»n  u  goud  and  tender  hnsliiiiid. 

I  do  nol  Ihink  that  wi\e»  in  general  (ihouKh  quite 
Your   wife,   though    a   Rentle,  amiahle   creature,  <h"'sled  in  other  re«perth  of  envy  or  jealousy.)  feel 
nav  lie  deficient  in  mental  enilownienls.  nnd  detii     '"'.V  *'<"f.V  otef  Ixiiliiifr  pleasure  at  hearinK  their  hus 


cleiiianJ.  not   only  such   a   tinfling  compliance,  but  .tute  of  fancy  or  sentiment;  and  voii.  perhaps  a  man  l''"<'s  run  on  in   cnlliii!>i;islic   eneoiiiiiims  on  other 


grvat  sacrifices,  if  necessary? 

N'ver  witness  a  fear  from  your  wife  with  apathy  her.     This  is  unjust,  unkind,  and  unwise.     It  is  not. 
or  indifference.     Words,  looks,  actions — all  ma^  he  hulieve  me.  the   woman   most  pfted   hy  nature,  or 


artificial;  but  a  (<"<ir  is  unequivocal;    il  comes  direat  |  most  stored   with   literary  know  ledge,  who  always 
from  the  heorl,  and  s|>eak»  at  once  the  laiiRuage  of  niakes  the   most  ronifortaMe   wife;   by   no   means: 


of  taste  anil"  talents,  are  inclineii  to  think  liiihtl^  of  "omen.     I  knew  a  ^''Ktleman  who  was  eonslantir 

111  the  habit  of  sayiiitf,  "O  de.i/.  such  a  charming 

iMiraan! — such  beautiful  eyes! — such  a  fine-turned 

ipe! — iuch  eleifant  manners!"  Im.     And   I   have 


tnith.  n.iturc  and  sincerity!     Be  aasured.  when  you  ynur  gentle,  amiable  Inlpinnte  may  contribute  much 
see  a  tear  on  her  cheek,  her  heart  is  touched;  and 
do  not.  I  apain  repeal  it,  do  uot  behold  it  willi  cold 
nesii  or  insensibility! 

It  is  Tor>  unn'-cessary  to  say  that  contradiction  is 
to  be  avoided  at  all  times;  but  when  in  the  presence  l,>scott  and    Uyron.  every    line   on   the  map  of  taste 
of  others,  !«•   most   iiarticularly  watchful.     A  look,  and  sentiment,  and  descant  on  the  merits  and  de- 


or  word,  llial  parhaps.  in  rrnUhj,  coii\eys  no  angry 
meaniii):.  may  at  once  lead  people  to  think  that 
their  presence  alone  restrains  the  eruption  of  a  di^- 
cort),  which  probaldy  has  no  existence  wlmtsoevcr. 


merits  of  poetry 

from  the  nei',:libourhood  of  I'arnassus, 


t  the   same  moment  Khmced  at  his  wife,  and  ob- 

i-rved   a  ile|;r«e.  of  awkwardness  on   her  counte- 

slruKifling   with   an  eflbri   to   look  pleaiied. 

t,  had  any    one    but    her   husband  been  the 

negyiist,  she  wwuld   ha\e  listened  most  probably 

lib   pleasure,  and   heartily   concurred  in   the  en 

iiiiiium.     Vou  call  this  jealousy!     Mo:   in  truth,  I 

ill   It  a  tutlural  feeling,  which   can  be  belter  ftit 

s  if  she  had  just  arrived  fresh |'lii'".d"<''"'>e<l. 

^Vben  I  quote  a  few  words  from   the  Bible,  on  a 


more  to  your  happiness,  more  to  the  regularity, 
economy,  and  discipline  of  your  house,  and  may 
make  your  children  a  much  belter  mother,  than 
many  a  lirilliHiit  dame  who  could  trace  with  Moore 


i.:ince 
Ami   yet, 

I 


meanness  to  upbraid  them  with  the  ili-parity.     My 
frood  sir,  allow  me  lo  ask  what  was  v>iir  motive  in 


Mioiild  your  wife  be   a   woman  of  sense,  worth,  ''"''•ain  subject,  is  it  possible  any  fiirlber  uumment 

and  cultivation;  yet  not  very  ex;iert  at  culling  out  *■•'"  ''f  "ceessary?    -'A  man  (hat  breaketh  wedlock, 

Some  men',  who  arc  married  to  women  of  inferior  a  shirt,  or  makin;;  paste,  pies  and  puddings,  ^lliougb,  "•'.> '"g  'I'"'*  '"  his  heart.  Who  seelh  me?  1  am  com- 

fortune    or    connexion,    will    frequently    have    the   |  would  not  by  any  means  undervalue  this  necessa- T'^'^'fJ  "'^""t    "'•!'   darkness,  the   walls  cover  me, 

ry  part  of  female  knowli-dte.  or  tolerate  ignoranc*'''ii''  "obody  seeth  me;  what  need  I  lo  fear?  the 
ill  my  sex  respecting  them.)  yet  pray  my  good  sir,''ii'>-t  Hinb  will  not  remember  my  sins;  such  a  man 
marrying?  Was  it  to  oblige  or  plea«e  i/nnr  «i/c?  Jo  not, on  this  account  on/j/.  show  discontent  and  iU-I'ml.*'  'eareth  the  eyes  of  men.  and  knoweth  nol  that 
No.  truly;  it  was  to  oblige  and  i)leas<  ynxirsrlf.  your  humour  towards  her.  If  she  is  ijualll'ied  to  be  yoor  'he  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  ten  thouoand  times  bright- 
own  dear  self.  Hid  she  refii-ed  to  ni.irry  you,  you 
would  hare  Iwen  (in  lover's  phrase,)  a  very  nilscra 
We  man.  Did  you  never  tell  her  so'  Therefore, 
reallv.  instead  of  upbraiding  her,  ymi  should  be 
Tery'gratcful  to  her  for  rescuing  jou  from  such  an 
unhappy  fate. 

It  is  particularly  painful  to  a  womsn,  whenever 
her  husband  is  unkind  enough  to  say  i  lessening  or 
harsh  woril   of  any  member  of  her   f.uiiily:   invec- 
tives agninsl  herself  are  not  half  M  wminiling. 
Should   illness,  or    sudi-rint;    of   an\    kind,  assail 


bosom  friend— to  advise. to  comfort  anil  to  sooth  yoiK  '' '''»»  the  sun,  beholding  all  the  ways  of  men,  and 
if  she  can  instruct  your  children,  enliven  your  fire-|e'iisiJering  the  most  secret  parts."  ( fjcc/u.  xxiii. 
side  bv  her  con\ersalion.  and  receive  and  entertainl  I"",  '**•)  And  ag.iin.  ••The  l.urd  hath  been  witness 
your  friends  in  a  manner  ivbich  pleases  and  grali-! '"'"een  thee  and   the   wife  of  thy   youlb.  ag-ainst 


fies  you,  be  satisfied:  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  Id 
a  wife,  or  indeed  in  any  one.  exactly  all  we  coiJd 
wish.  "I  can  easily."  says  a  sensible  friend  of  mine, 
"hire  a  woman  to  make  my  shirts  and  dress  iny 
dinner,  but  I  cannot  so  readily  procure  a  friend  and 
cninjianion  for  my*'-lf,  and  a  prccl•ptres^  for  my  chB- 
dren."  'I'he  remark  was  called  forth  by  his  mej- 
Tour  wife,  your  tenderness  and  atlcnl.on  are  tbco|ii„ning  that  be  bail  beard  a  gentleman  liie  day  b<^ 
peculiirly    called    for.  and  if  sb»    be    a   woman  ofj  fori,  fiiidiiig  fault  with   his  wile,  an  amiable,  sens 

ble.   wellinformcil    woman,   because    she 


whom  thou  hast  dealt  treaeberously:  yet  is  she  thy 
rmupanion,  and  the  wife  of  Ihy  covenant.  And  did 
iidI  he  make  one?  Therefore  take  heed  to  your 
-jiirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the 
will'  of  his  youth."  (.t/iW.  ii.  11.  15.)  I'roud  lords 
ol  the  creation,  let  me  entreat  your  attention  to  the 
al«ive,  and  also  lo  the  f<>llowing  verses:  ■•Know  ye 
nut  that  the  unriKhteous  shall  nol  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  t'ud?  Be  nol  deceiTed;  neither  fornicators, 
was    noli  nor   i'lolaters,  nor   adulterers,  nor   efl'eminate,  oor 


clever  at  pies,  puddings, and  needlework!  On  the  abusers  of  ibenisilves  with  mankind,  nor  thietes, 
other  hand,  should  she  be  sensible,  alfectionate.  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers.  nor  ex- 
amiable,  domestic,  yet  prevented  by  circumstances. tortioners.  shall  uihiril  tlie  kingdom  of  God."  (I 
ill  earlv  life  from  obtaining  mucfi  knowledge  of  Cw.  vi.  U.  10  ;  "But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving, 
books,  or  mental  cultivation,  do  nol  llierefipre  think  and   tlic   aboniinabV;.  and   murderers,  and   whore- 


tensibibty,  believe  me,  a  look  of  love,  a  wor<l  of 
nily  or  sympathy,  will,  at  times,  have  a  better  effect 
than  all  the  prescriptions  of  her  physicians. 

Perhaps  some  calamity,  peculiarly  her  own,  may 
befall  her.  She  may  weep  over  the  death  of  some 
dear  relative  or  friend,  or  her  spirits  and  feelings 
may  be  affected  by  rannus  cirrumstanccs.  Ke- 
meml>er  that  your  sympathy,  tenderness  and  atten- 
tion, on  soch  occasions,  are  particularly  reanired. 

A  man  would  not.  on  any  account,  tade  up  a 
whip,  or  a  slick,  and  l>eal  his  wife;  but  he  will. 
without  remorse,  use  to  her  language  which  strikes 
much  df-eiM-r  to  her  heart  than  the  lash  of  any  whip 
he  could  make  use  of  "Hr  would  Hot,  for  the 
world,"  says  an  inp> mmis    writer,  ••rut  her   wilh  ^i    .  .        .  .      . 

frui/e.  but  he  will.  hiiImiuI   the   least  hesitation,  ml   imui   untieconiing   and  repp-liinsible:   and   he   w  ho .  |  idola  I  ry ,  wilcbcrall,  jialred,   tunanrr,  eiiiiilaliuns, 
her  with  bis  tnnfrur"     I  ha«e  known  some  unf.el 
ing    hu»l»«nd».    who     Save     Ireawd    Iheir    lu'  l-'   •> 
wivrs    with  unvaried   and    unremillini;  unki 
till  perb-n»«   the    arrival    of   lh<-ir    last   illn'  ~ 
nho  then  Ix-caiiir  all   assidtiity  and  atteltioo.     But 
when  tlwl  peni>d   »ppro.srhe«.  their   rcMOrse.  like 

the  r*^morw  of  a  murderer,  is   felt  too  Ute:   the  die  conei-al   her  feelings.  Ibis  levity  ol   ii'anners   neier  standitiir    he  that  doi  tli  it  dcstroyeth  his  own  sou 
b  cast;  and  kindfie»«  or  unkindness  can  be  of  lillle !  f.uls  lo  (five  her  |>«in:   and  a  poor  rrliirn.  indeed,  is  (fror    vl   M.)     Surely,  if  these  solenin  denuncia- 


li;:htlv  of  her;  still  remember  she  is  your  comp;iniuii, 
the  friend  in  whom  you  may  conlide  at  all  limi  s, 
and  from  whom  you  may  ublaln  counsel  and  com- 
fort. 

Oifiyjler  IF. 

Of  C0RSTi:«Cr  AKD  riDCLITT. 

The  manner  and  conduct  which  in  a  barhrlnr  was 


mongers,  and  sorcen'r>.  and  idolators,  and  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  pari  hi  the  lake  which  buriielh  wilh 
fire  and  brimstone:  which  is  the  second  death." 
(Rev.  XXI.  8  )  ''For  tkis  yc  know,  that  no  wliore- 
monger,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man,  who 
U  an  idobter.  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdora 
of  Christ  and  of  (jod.*  (Hjih.  v.  5.)  "Now  the 
works  of  the   flrsli   are  mamrest,  which  are  these: 


'perhaps  appropriate   and    pleasing,  is  in  a   miimrrf! Adultery,    furnicalion,   uncleanness,   htsciviousness, 
imvi   unbecoming   and  repp'liinsible:   and   he   who.  idolatry,  wit 

among  a  parly  of  females,  as  a  young  nian,  was  ail-  wrath,  strife.  Mihiions.  heresies,  emyings,  munlers, 

loired  for  his  graceful   gaiety,  will,  most  prohably.ldninkenness.  reveilings.  nnd  such  like:  i.f  Ihe  which 

■    set  down   by  the  wIm-  as  a  lery  llirting.  careless  |  |rll  y,u   before,  as  I   have   also   told   you  in  time 

i>h,inil.  if  he   np|iears  to   prefer  the  com|i.nny   olnml.  lh.it  Ihi-y  which  do  such  things  sIkiII  nol  inlie- 

irvcry  tnlling.  foolish  girl.lo  Ihe  society  of  his  wifi-.|nt  ih'  kingdom  of  God."  {Oat  r.  Itf-JI.)     "Whoso 

.^nil  be  as«urrd.  however  good  sensi^  and  pride  may  comniiililli  adultery   wilh  a  woman  licketh  uhder- 


CoiK^qurnre    tu    the    |iaor   virlini,  who   Only    wails 
Id  biTc  l^^r  eyes  eli«e,|  in   Ih'  long  sleep  of  death' 


I'rrbjips  your  k 

r 

n 


lib  nnd 
:..   Ii  disim  I 
.•huulil  tlin  be    Ibe  case,  re 
fsee  roncrnlt  ■  heart  of  ei- 


the  smile  of  a  •illy  rliit.  for  rallinr  iorth   any  iin  itioos  from  the  woni  of  liwl  fail  to  have  an  effect.  I 
|'|r:<»nnt  sensations  in  the   breast  of  a  sensible  and  {cannot  sup|Hjse  that  any    hmguagf  from  my  fe>  ble 


pen  tan  l«<-  successful!    t'erlainly  not      (io  on  then. 


•lijnt- 

iir  a  ri 

"t^i.si  IS  me  »(aoiri  • 
Tn  prmtr  e€  ■ia4  > 
WbM  Hm  hrifirt  if^  ... 


iT'iiii  i«ii; 


mil 


i.ihle  woman. 

When  in  the  presence  of  others,  let  her  laudable  ihou  onhall  >»ed  man!   go  on,  thou  fnr>aken  ol  (>od! 

l.<ost  III  lerling,  lost  li>  virtue,  lost  lo  hravin.  go  on 

in  tliv    sile    pursuit*;    and    when   the    .\lnii;:hly  tell* 

••    adult)  nr   shiill  nol   inheni    his  kiii,^<loin, 

I  the  threat,  and  for  the  sake  oflhiK  hiiiril>l« 

welcome    hell!    welcome    flames!    welcome 


-;e. 


priile  be  indulged,  by  your  showing  you  think  her 
■m  oh|ecl  of  im|>ortance  and  preference.     The  muvi 
'»or»l.  or  act,  of  altenlmn  and  love  (mm  \ 
'  '  her  feelings:   and  a  nmn  never  appears 
It  aiitage,  than  by   proving  to  the  wurhl 
11    and    preference   for    lii»   wife.     I   kiin 
^-  ..;  ,  ii.an.  -  though  he  had  Iwen  marned  for  ycr 
who  wmilil  al*iy«  on  gmng  out,  perhaps  for  onI^ 
day,  ilrp  up  lo  his  wife,  and  affectiunalcly  kiss  Lc, 


• '  t'mtintud  vndtr  Iht  ktrnh   it  HrwuHit    !/•*  I»— 
— LxjHndUmrt — iHcrcaw  </  /'oni/y — mmd   Ctntim- 
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SFOHTxrrG  oiizo. 


,spOKli.\G  AiNliCDOTES, 

SeUcltd  from  tke  last  Engtisk  papers  received  at  the  office  oj 
the  American  Fanner. 


Wednesday  morning  for  a  stake  of  400  sov.,  and 
it  was  done  as  follows,  betting  5  to  4  on  Diadem,  a 
report  having  gone  forth  the  new  favourite  was 
amiss: — 


Matchem. 
1st  three  miles 
2d    ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


3d 
4th 


M. 

s. 

12 

6 

12 

14 

12 

20 

n 

3 

49 

43 

Diadem. 
1st  three  miles 
2d    ditto 
3d    ditto 
4th  ditto 


M.  S. 

12  4 
12  18 
12  31 
14  00 

50  53 


[Mem. — In  the  field  with  dog  and  gun  we  could 
give  instances  of  extraordinary  success  io  our  own 
•ountry,  if  we  could  only  prevail  on  gentlemen  to 
communicate  those  anecdotes  which  serve  to  varia- 
gate  the  fare  that  we  have  to  serve  up  weekly  for 
our  subscribers,  and  to  excite  emulation  for  amuse- 
ments that  recreate  the  mind  and  strengthen  the 
body.] 

SHOOTING  MATCH. 

The  shooting  match  at  Holkham,  between  T.  W. 
Ci'ke,  jun.  Esq.,  M    P.,  and  Captain  Ross,  on  the 
second  day  took  an  unexpected  turn.  Mr.  VV.  Coke, 
in  conformity  with  the  agreement,  used  dogs  only 
as  beaters,  and  he  picked  up  the  whole  of  his  game. 
He  b;tgged  36  brace  of  birds.     Captain  Ross  had 
men  to  mark,  to  beat  for,  and  to  pick  up  his  game 
He  bagged  58  brace  of  birds.     In  consequence  of 
this  entire  divintion  from  the  articles  of  au:reemcnt, 
and  of  its  having;  been  ascertained  that  on  the  first 
day's  shooting,  although  Mr.   VV.   Coke  walked  up 
to  all  his  shot  birds,  his  attendants  had  inadvertent 
ly  picked  some  oi'  them  up,  I'onlrary  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  agreement,  on  explanation  an  arnica 
ble  arrangement  took  place  between  the  parlies,  and 
it  was  mutually  agreed  to  declare  the  bet  null  ami 
void.     It  was  acknowledged  that  Captain  Ross  is 
decidedly  the  best  shot,  but  that   in   this  circuu)- 
stance  he  must  have  lost  his  match  if  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  agreement  had   been  abided   by.     The 
Captain  is  not  much  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
hunting  pointers   and  beating  for  game;  his  dons 
were  much  inferior,  and  he  is  not  equal  to  undergo 
so  much  fatiiiue  as  Mr  William  Coke      The  Caj) 
tain's  style  of  shooting  was   much  admired  by  tlie 
spectators  of  this   interesting  match.     Number  of 
birds  killed  each  day: — 

1st  day — Mr.  Coke  54  brace — Capt.  Ross  40  brace. 
2d  day  36  58 

Total     90  98 

Prince  Leopold  has  been  staying  at  Holkham,  in 
addition  to  the  distinguished  guests  last  week  enu- 
merated as  the  visiters  of  Mr.  Coke. 

WINDSOR   ROYAL  HUNT. 

On  Monday  morning  Lm-d  Maryborough,  Master 
of  the  King's  .Stag  Hounds,  and  a  numerous  field  of 
sportsmen  assembled  at  Ascot  Heath,  where  a  fine 
deer,  from  Windsor  Great  Park,  was  turned  out  for 
the  day's  diversion.  The  deer  started  in  the  direc- 
tioL  of  Sunning  Hill  Bogs,  by  Kingsbeach  Hill, 
across  the  Heath,  towards  Virginia  VVater,  taking 
to  tHfe  right  across  the  country  with  great  speed, 
then  to  the  left,  when  he  was  taken  after  a  smart 
chase  of  upwards  of  two  hours  and  a  half 

TROTTING. 

Matchem  and  Diadem  trotted  their  match,  which 


Diadem  broke  into  a  trot  in  the  thirteenth  mile 
when  a  long  way  behind,  and  the  race  was  given  up. 
S.  Somersetshire  man,  of  the  name  Wilkie,  was 
matched  on  the  ground  for  20  sov  to  run  the  same 
three  miles  in  1'3  minutes,  and  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  cognoscenti  present,  he  w  on  it  easy. 

[This  beats  the  express  riders  with  the  President's 
message.] 

Major  Cartwrighf's  match  to  ride  two  horses  from 
Turner's  Hill  to  Westminster  bridge,  32  miles,  in 
an  hour  and  filly  minutes,  was  won  cleverly  on 
iMunday,  the  Major  riding  full  12  stone.  The  first 
horse  did  more  than  18  miles  withiji  an  hour,  and 
the  second  performed  the  remaining  14  miles  very 
easy  in  45  minutes.     Betting  was  6  to  4  on  time. 


SALE  OP  HUNTERS. 

The  Hunting  Stud  of  the  late  George  Redmond 
Hulbert,  Esq.  was  sold  at  Aston  Lodge  on  Monday 
last,  when  the  well  known  judgment  and  liberality 
of  that  gentleman  in  the  selection  of  his  horses 
brought  together  the  largest  assemblage  of  respect- 
able company  that  we  have  witnessed  on  any  simi- 
lar occasion;  and  the  general  expression  of  regret 
tor  his  loss  as  a  neighbour  and  a  gentleman,  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  his  surviving  rela- 
tives. Most  of  the  principal  sportsmen  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  were  present.  The  horses 
fetched  the  following  prices: — Pirate  305(.  to  Earl 
Howe;  Parry  250Z.  Mr.  Cholmelcy;  (these  two 
barses  were  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Hulbert  ot 
Sir  Henry  Every;)  Sindbad  200^  Mr.  Coke;  Ruby 
I'Jii/,  Mr.  Sutton;  Aladdin  (Mr.Hulbcrt's  hack)  \TOl 
Earl  Howe;  Waxlight  \ml.  Mr.  Walmsley;  Kan- 
zelman  160/.  Mr.  Richardson;  the  Abbott  l40i.  Mr. 
Heap;  Forsythe  84/.  Mr.  Brown;  Mango  75/.  Mr. 
Hunt;  Ramadani  75/.  Mr.  Calvert;  Domingo  65/. 
Major  Bilbie;  Negro  51/.  Sir  C.  Colville;  Christ 
inas  (a  two  year  old  colt)  63/.  Mr.  Brown;  Brood 
Mare  (Kairy)  36/.  Earl  Chesterfield;  Brood  Mare 
Ml.  Mr.  Phillips;  Valentine  (a  yearling)  36/.  Earl 
Chesterfield;  Redgauntlet  (a  foal)  24/.  Mr.  Edge- 
Total  2,10of 


AMERICAN  SKATING. 

.Mr.  William  Easton  started  from  the  town  of 
Putnam  on  lake  Cliamplain,  in  Vermont,  on  Mon- 
day morning,  the  lith  ult.  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  arriv 
ed  at  Fort  Edward,  at  half-past  4,  the  same  even- 
ing. He  started  from  Fort  Edward  the  next  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock,  and  reached  VVaterfoid  the  same 
day  at  half-past  2  The  whole  distance  is  90  miles, 
and  the  time  of  performance  1 1  hours,  all  the  way 
on  skates.     This  is  8  18-100  miles  in  an  hour. 


tions,  $1000,  the  like  sum  on  the  1st  of  May,  1827, 
ij,2000  on  the  1st  of  May,  1828,  $3000  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1829,  $4000  on  the  1st  of  May,  1830,  and 
$5000  on  the  1st  of  May,  1831.  Citizens  of  New 
Jersey  are  not  excluded  from  catchijig  oysters  in 
the  waters  where  the  company  are  authorized  to 
carry  on  their  operations,  but  are  prohibited  selling 
them  to  citizens  of  other  states.  [Trenton  Fed. 

The  total  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States^ 
for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1825,  is  said  to  be 
569,249  bales,  being  an  increase  of  60,001  bales  on 
the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress,  providing  for  for- 
tifications, appropriates  $795,000  for  the  year  1826, 
to  be  expended  on  the  following  works: 

Fort  Adams,  at  Brenton's  Point,  $100,000 

Fort  Hamilton,  at  New  Utrecht  Point,  75,000 
Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  115,000 

Fort  Calhoun,  Rip  R  ips,  on  Chesapeake,  80,000 
Fort  at  Bogue  Point,  North  Carolina,  25,000 
Fort  at  Oak  Island,  North  Carohna,  30,000 

Fort  at  iMobile  Point,  90,000 

Fort  at  Fort  Chef  Menteur,  85,000 

Fort  Jackson,  at  Plaquemine,  90,000 

Fort  at  Bayou  Bie.nvenuc,  Louisiana,  90,000 
Repairs  and  contingencies,  15,000 

LARGE  HOG. 

A  hog,  eight  months  old,  weighing  when  dressed, 
360  lbs.  was  raised  the  past  season,  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Beals,  hair  dresser  in  this  city.  Good  judges  pro- 
nounce this  the  best  pork  that  has  been  fatted  in  this 
vieinity  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  HATCHING  CHICKENS. 

We  have  read  of  the  man  who  applied  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  a  patent  to  hatch  chickens  by 
steam,  but  it  appears  a  less  expensive  method  may 
be  adopted.  In  IVIr.  Dowker's  warehouse,  (the 
London  carrier)  there  were  about  50  sheets  of  wool 
deposited,  and  while  Mr.  VV.  Wilson,  the  agent, 
and  his  men,  iivere  busily  employed  the  oth  r  day, 
they  heard  a  chirping  noise  as  of  chickens,  like 
enough,  as  the  result  will  prove.  On  removing  five 
or  six  of  the  sheets.  Ihty  discovered  ten  chicke.ns 
and  a  rotten  egg.  The  birds  were  all  alive  but  not 
healthy  and  strong,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  they  came  into  the  world,  and  their  stomachs 
were  rebellious.  They  were  led,  put  under  a  hen, 
and  are  now  all  lieaMiy'and  strong.  No  hen  could 
have  access  to  the  place  where  they  were  discover- 
ed. It  appears  the  eggs  had  been  deposited  on 
some  straw  under  which  the  wool  had  been  laid, 
and  the  warmth  created  by  the  quantity  had  nur- 
tured the  eggs,  and  produced  the  existence  of  the 
brood.  Then  let  not  the  Lord  Mayor  grant  patents 
(if  he  can.)  lor  this  purpose,  as  a  few  egijs,  a  bundle 
of  straw,  and  a  pack  of  wool,  will  bring  forth  chick- 
ens in  ab'indance.  [JVestmoretand  Gazette. 


XKCISCEXiIiAXrEOTTS. 


RECXFES. 


A  contract  has  been  made  for  a  canal  from  the 
city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  dis 
tance  of  18  miles,  for  $53,240,  to  be  completed  by 
the  4th  of  July,  1827.     There  are  to  be  nine  dams 
and  nine  locks,  averaging  about  seven  feet  lift  each. 

By  the  16th  section  of  the  act  of  the  Leeislature 
of  New  Jersey,  lately  passed,   incorporating    the 
"New  Jersey  Delaware  Oyster  Company,"  the  coni- 
should  do  most  in  two  hours  over  three  miles  of  pany  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  state,  for  the  privi- 
road  and  turf  adjoining  the  Royston  inclosures,  onUeges  granted  them,  before  they  commence  opera- 


RECIPE   FOR  PICKLING    BEEF, 

Which,  from  experience,  we  can  recommend. 
Soak  the  beef  24  hours  in  fresh  water. 
Jib.  salt  petre. 
1  lb.  brown  sugar. 
1  qt  W.  1.  molasses. 
8  galls,  water. 

Salt  enouirh  to  make  the  brine  bear  an  egg  lightly 
Skim  the  brine. 

TO   SALT  HAMS. 

For  three  hams,  pound  and  mix  together,  half  a 
peck  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  prunelfi,  three 
ounces  of  salt-petre.  and  four  pounds  of  coarse  .iilt; 
rub  the  hams  well  with  this,  and  lay  what  is  to 
spare  over  them,  let  them  lie  three  days,  thi^n  hang 
them  up.  Take  the  piikle  in  which  the  hams  were, 
put  water  enough  to  cover  the  hams  witti  more  coin- 
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AMEHICAN  FARMEI?. 
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mon  icilt.till  It  Hill  l><'i«r  un  r^K.  then  l>t>il  iiiiil  >kimi  white.  Any  nrrson  tiiidirif;  saiil  dug,  nml  leaving 
i(  wfll.pul  it  III  llir  «alliiiK  tiili.nnd  thr  ikai  iiiuniing  word  ut  .Mr.  H.  Amry's  sniitti-shop,  in  Pacn-street, 
put    in  llir  h;iiii>;    l.r<'()   llieni  down   tli-'   >;inn'    as  will  lie  liaiidsoniely  rewarded. 

pickird  (Mirk;  in  a  fiirtnijjlit  take  tluiu  out  of  Ibf  1'.  S.  The  aliovc  description  niJiy  be  iiinrciiniin 
liquor,  rul>  tliMbwell  with  brine,  and  b.-ing  them  up.  in  some  sin.ill  partiriilar>,  as  the  owner  had  , 


p&ioz:s  cuaa£MT. 


!o  dry. 
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BALTtMoaC,  KkID.\T,  jAlfCAkT  H,   IS'^I!, 


IdPCoLVMKLLA  on  wool  and  sheep  In  our  next 


scd  the  dog  but  a  lew  days  before  he   leaj 
the  kcniirl,  and  went  off. 

There  is  some  reason-to  believe  that  the  dog  WM 
pirkcd  up  and  taken  oH  by  a  hog-driver  rcsiiling  in 
(jreen  couiily.  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Kdilor  of 
tlie  .\inerioan  Farmer  pledges  the  thanks  of  the 
owner  to  any  gentleman  who  tMll  give  liiiii  infurma- 
tion  respeetiiig  the  dog — the  name  of  which  is 
'•Spiirlstiuiii."  The  dog  is  unbroken,  and  valued 
chielly  for  kis   blood   and   the  gracious  manner  in 


Icj"  A  correspondent  asks  the  opinion  of  those,  which  he  came  into  the  poss-e.ssion  of  his  present 
who  hare  n-llectcd,  or  have  experieiici  on  the  siib-!owiur.  If  any  one  into  wliose  bauds  be  may  have 
ject.  whether  the  water  of  a  (luuirry  «..iild  .inswer  fallen,  has  innocently  paid  for  hiin  a  valuable  con- 
Ihe  valuable  ends  derived  from  irrig:ili'>ii  with  pure  sideration.  tlie  amount  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
teoUr;  about  the  loiter  there  u  no  question.  |  F.ditor  of  the  Americaa  Farmer,  through  any  neigb- 
•     I  boiiring  Postmaster.     The  Lditjr  ol  the  .Vmericao 

|C7*  "Snap  Draoor"  recommends  the  use  of  Farmer  requests  the  aid  of  tiic  Postmasters  and 
the   term  foaled,  instead  of  foalded,  aud  drowned,  Editors  of  papers  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg 


instead  of  drownded — sometimes  used  by  mistake. 


in  recovering  the  dog,  which  uas  a  present  from  a 
friend  to   bi<   present  master.     To  all  true  sports 


Having  rentiired  to  give  our  opinion  in  No  38  of  men  he  confidently  appeals.  They  will  know  how 
this  volume,  upon  "CoL  Powel's  acknowledged  to  appreciate  bis  anxiety  to  recover  a  favourite  do- 
judgmeol,  in  bn-eding  sheep  with  dill'creiit  degrees:  mestic,  however  huiiilile— and,  the  dog  being  reco- 
of  various  bloo<J,  adapted  to  the  circiim»lances  ofl  vered,  if  any  gentleman  will  keep  hiin  securely  un- 
varions  sections  of  the  country."  we  conceive  it  may  til  .Mr.  .Skinner  can  be  inlormed  by  l.tter,  or  if  Im 
be  prv>|ier  to  state,  that  we  arc  assur..!.  Ins  ••own  will  send  the  dog  to  Ualtiiuuie  by  "some  trusty  wa- 
inlelligent  observation"  has  been  the  l.asis  of  his  goner,  all  expenses  will  be  ciieerfully  paid,  and  the 
opinions,  and  •■would  have  corrected  any  errone  I  lavour  returned  by  any  means  in  tbc  power  of  the 
ous  impressions  which  m.iy  have  been  conveyed  byiF.dilor  of  the  .American  Fanner — who  takes  a  par- 
"Chancellor  Livingston  and  other  writ- rs  upon  MC'  ticular  interest  in  the  recovery  ol  the  dog,  and  is 
nnoes."'  ,  furthermore  aulhorizeU  by  the  owner  to  o<i'er  as  a 

Nearly  twenty  years  since,  having  sei-n  importa-  coiiipliment  to  liie  gentleman  most  instrumental  in 
tions  of  Sii.inisb  <heep,  he  vi.Mted  Eumpe,  saw  the  his  recovery.  111.-  hrst  and  seco'nd  volumes  ol  tbe 
Ram)>ouillet  and  other  flocks  in  France— rambled' American  1- armer,  and  a  liaiidsonie  edition  of  Coie 
«cT.r,l  ».  .r,  about  thc  a«;ncultural  distnels  of  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  of  Uai  is  Agricultural  theniis-, 
^''  —attended  shows  and  sh'-p  shearings  try.      Kditois  of  papers  printed  on   the  route   :runi 

^'"'  ''"r — liecamc    intimate   »«uli    the  most   Fredcrirktunn  to  W  liecliog  and  Piltstiurg.  will  eon*' 

able  and  pul>lick  spirited  improvers  of  sheep  bus  |  ler  a  particular  favour   Dy    giving  one  insertion  to 
bandry,  both   gn-al   and   little,  as   well   ujwn  their  the  above. 

estate*,  as  at  tlie  meetings  ol  the  agriculturd  lMi»i-d;{  

examined  the  royal  .Merino  flocks.  |>a.s»cd  some  lime  I  |C7*  The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
upon  estates  devoted  to  .NIerino  sheep— on  Ins  re  .Maryland  Agricultural  .>ocic.y  will  be  held  on 
turn,  after  lmr.|!inj  fmni  Iteurgia  to  .Maine,  he  has  Thursday,  tbe  iOlh  of  tins  month,  at  tbe  city  resi- 
des '  -ly  to  agrieidtural  pursuit*,  dence  of  the  Treasunr  of  the  t<ociely. 
«"•'  -  'lu  rmioui  ifnfes,  in  further- '  There  is  occasion  and  there  will  be  ample  in- 
anre  ol  his  o'.jccL   from  one   of  Hliieh  he  has  re-.duccment  for  a  full  meeting  of  tbe  BoanL 

cently  returned,  making  a  tour  of  nearly  seven  bun- 1  

'*'*«1  •»'''<'»•  UoctobJoskpii  Kc^T,  who  basso  long  and  faith 

It  is  Inie  he  h»»  no  Merino  flock — nor  has  he  any  fully  represented  a  portion  of  tins  state  in  Congress, 
Sc  '■  -    ■'     '        I!      '  imported  .Siiiiili    has  bei  n  called  by  a  more  general  expression  ol  its 

/  (iiid  SijtiOi'lnrr,,  ronlidence,  to  till  tbc  olfice  of  (jovernor.  Thus  has 
ii.i)".ii.  .1  II.  li'.ins— ball  a  ilo  his  native  slate  emphatically  pronounced — "well 
rteil  N<»v  Leicester  sheep.  »iih  done  tiiuu  good  and  laithful  servant" 

if  mixed  Tunisian,  iiouth<luwn,|  

(Oil.     It  may  be  well  to  stale  that  j      |t:::7*'Thc    F^lilor  will   acknowledge  as  a  favour 
all  the  some  seed  of  the  line  yellow  tobacco  of  M.iry  laiul 
'  xrrpi   Irnm  us  many  ol  Ins  subscribers  as   will  b.ite  the 
riri.  .■    ,  .iiidiirss  to  cunlriliute,  each  a  small  |>orliuii.     Tin  v 
lor  gratuitous  ilistiibulion  lo  |>ersoiis  worthy  " 
ry  attention  to  tlicir  wishes. 
I  ewe;  I  - 

.   f.f.ti     Tobacco. — Mumbcr of  hhds.  inspected  in  the  rity 
.,  of  ilailimore,  for  tbc  year  l»'io,    .     .     .      17.7  jl 
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Ae£.ic  crxixur^x:. 


the  nostril.      I'he  wool   should  l)e  a  little  curled— 
Iha  fleece,  sliuuld  be  wdl  supplied  with  yolk.'' 

Memoirs  Peim.  Asric.  Soc'y,  pages  102-3. — 1834. 

The  jolkj  consistence  protects  the  sheep  as  well  as 
the  wool. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

'■SHEEP." 
"Hints  for  'unskilful  and  speculative  meh.' 

Columella  asserts  that  "In  the  pure  Spanish  breed  there  is  a  wonderful 

"The  coveriiiK  of  wool  on  the  head  and  legs  is  cap;icity  for  resisting  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 
almost  peculiar  to  youns  sheep"  »  *  *  «  n  qudity  of  the  wool.  The  extreme  exuiladoii  from 
"and  the  aliundance  of  yolk  is  rarely  found  on  thejllif  body  of  the  animal,  yieldins;  a  yolky  consistence 
best  woolled  animal,  nor  is  this  iiiy;redient  at  all  lit  ;»f  'he  interior  of  the  II  ■ece,  and,  by  its  mixture 
cessary,  muih   less  'essential,'  as  Mr.   Powel  sup  ' '^'Ih  the  soil,  foruiiu;;  a  kind  of  coat  (if  mail  on  th 


cessary _  ..   ,    

posis,  for  the  -support  of  the  lleece' 

••An  excessive  secretion  of  yolk  is  probably  a  dis 
advantage  both  to  the  animal  and  the  wool"  *  ' 
'    *  Columella. 

.American  Farmer,  Dec.  aO,  ISiS. 


'  outside,  makes  the  wool  almost  impervious  to  v^et.anA 
protects  the  sheep  exceedingly  from  the  injuries  of 
climate." 

Communications  to  the  Board  nf  .Jgi-  culture, 
vol  B,page  611. — 18US. 

Yolk  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  va 
luable  fleece,  but  is  the  very  pahu'um  of  wool. 
'•Another  topic,  which  mi^ht  with  great  proprie- 
ty be  recoiu-iiendel  to  ta.-ir  atteiilion,  is  the  qu  dity 
il  that  subst.mce  which   is  m)Sf  cjumiunly  found 


Reputation.  ...^''r*: 

"The  ISlerino  sheep  in  .Spain  is  an  siftUpal  telow 
the  middle  size."     *     *     »     a     »  '\r'".  ■ 

"Th'-se  auitiials  seem  absolutely  buried-iin  wofti 
It  exists  on  their  foreheculs,  almost  as  low  as  {/ft 
eyes 

leg 

respect  imnrem  iireens,  and   wlucti  certindy  infiut 
ences  diti'erent  individuals  of  the  same  Variely,' 
the  proportion  of  the  icrease  or  yolk,  which  imhuf'-; 
all  vvo.jI,  but  preemiiMMitly  tli  .t  -f  the  .Uerwo."    In' 
eonspquence  of  this  siiperabuudance,  the  ileeceiii-j 

tolves  in  it  to  about  one-si-ith  of  its  ilepth  fr^im  the]         .    --,r, .  ..  ■ .v...   ..i..=   .,11,1  «ihuh  ne 

.-urface.  a  sjreat  quantity  ol  dust,  eartii  and  ollier^'''^  furr.isiied  indicate  tlmt  withmU  the  assist aiir.e  of 
matters,  either  tloatins  in  the  air.  or  lyiujr  on  the JV"'''-  °^  ^'"^  application  of  some  oti.er  sulistance, 
g-ro'ind,  so  as  to  (;ive  the  Merino  sheep  a  very  dark! "'"-''  '^hall  act  as  a  sulistitite  for  it.  wool  possess 
anil  dirty  hue,  corresponding  chiefly  with  the  color! '"?  ""-'  '"^''  qualities  cannot  be  produced  Tiie  ccl*^ 
of  the  soil,  ^s  it  hip/iims  that  the  Jinest  flctces  have  | '""■*' '"'^  breed,  of  Berry,  of  Castile  and  of  Persia, 
usually  the  greatest  qimntilij  if  yolk,  we  may  m  uo-;  ■^"  aie  informed,  furnish  the  most  copious  supjilij  of 

washed  .%hi*pn.  lii-ino   <n<i-f>f Imr.    ..I'll..^  ^n™..^  ..._.    •    :'-  'V.    nnil    at     tlio     cf»  .,a    *i...«     .,:.^t.i     *i 't'...i'i- 


IS  more  propciiy   the   business  of  the  (>,r.iziei 
I-  ;n  of  the  woolstapler.  and  h?  has  the  most  abun 
lunt  means  of  acquiriiiu-  infornjalion.     Hitherto  it 
iiiisi   be    acknowledt;ed  that   tney   ha\e  been  too 
much  n.'^glected;  yet  the   few  facts  with  whicu  W( 


am    - 
1 


usually  the  greatest  iiuantitij  if  yolk,  we  may 
washed  sheep,  living  together,  of  llie  same  a 
at  (he  same  season,  form  a  tolerably  ar-curat-  ,  -,, 
lu,i,iii,  is  to  the  finciicvi  ol  the  wool  from  the  de- 
gree of  darkness  on  its  surface,  which  is  also  greatest 
on  the  finest  parts  of  the  fleece,  as  on  the  neck 
shoulders  and  siiles." 

Communioilions  to  the  (British)  Board  of  .flgncul- 
tiire,  vet  5,  pa^es  34:!,  3-13,  3  14,  355.— 180-/. 

Volk  necessary  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool. 
"Unless  therefore,  a  finer  fleece  can  be  combined, 


and  at  the  sa.ue  tune  yield 'those  valnahie 
i  which  ar-  eaj;erly  soM.;hl  a'ter  by  th^  aiaiiu- 
ure'-s  of  the  countries  where  they  are  slioin,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  supply  even  distant 
markets  with  the  most  valuable  comiiiodities.  Tlie 
attempt  to  iin[)!ove  the  fleeces  of  En-land,  of  Gcr 
many,  .aid  ol  Sweden,  bv  the  introduc'tio.i  of  foreign 
blood,  has  uuilbruily  exhibited  proofs  of  the  value 
ol  this  nutritious  substance;  not  onb/  by  communicat- 
ing to  tlie  offspring  a  more  soft  and  attenuated  pile, 

-.      leece  can  Decomtjined,  "^^^11,^'^'Mtngthtmto  yidd  for  its  support  and  pre- 

vvith  a  quirk  feeding  carcass,  which  from  the  -reatj  i^™,"'"*"  "  '""'^''  '''"'-^''  supply  of  tliis  vuluuble  fluid. 
portion  of  yolk  that  seems  necessary  to  tiip  groutli!     ,       ^^^"    ""^    native    breeds  of  our  own    Island, 


Ol  hne  wool,  does  not  appear  hij^ldy  probabl.!,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  iMerinoes  or  their 
crosses  will  soon  become  a  favourite  stock  on  the 
arable  lands  of  Scotland." 

Jlpiiendix  to  tile  General  Report  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i,page  183.— 1S14. 

Yolk  renders  the  wool  soft,  pliable,  &.c. 

"Yolk  the  peculiar  unctuous  secretion,  which 
exudes  through  the  skins  of  sheep,  and  wi.ich  by 
inteiminghng  with  the  pile  of  the  wool,  renders  k 
soft,  pliable  and  in  proper  condition.  It  lus  some- 
%yhat  the  same  efl-pct  upon  it,  which  oil  .Vis  on  a 
thung  of  leather,  when  kept  in,  and  perfe.'tly  satu- 
rated with  it.  The  disposition  to  tlie  production  of 
this  substance  in  sheep  is  favourable  to  the  valua- 
ble properties  of  the  wool,  and  should  b,;  attended 
to  by  tiie  sheep  tanner  in  lixing  his  stock." 

Compute  Farmer,  Uo. — 1807. 

Churchman    (a   Pennsylvania  Farmer)  on   the  im- 
portance of  Yolk. 

J.  '?^'^.''°?!^  consists  of  about  a  thoMsand  ewes.     » 

Having  always  regard  to  tlieir  hpaltliful 

appearance,  I  select  sheep  which  carry  wool  to  Ih. 

Iwojs,  i,nd  on  their  heads,  to  within,  about  an  inch  of 

No.  43.  -VOL.  7. 


who.se  un.imigled  blood  has  flowed  through  several 
ages,  if  allentively  examined,  evince  that  the  power 
ol  producing  a  copious  supply  of  healthy  and  nu 
tritious  yolk,  is  one  of  the 


ol  wool  bearing  animals,  and  that  there  is  scarcel, 
any  property  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other 
more  widely  The  fleece  itself  when  shorn  without 
washing,  most  clearly  shows  that  the  br.',st  and 
shoulders  of  sheep  have  gen:-rally  yielded  it  much 
more  Ireely  than  parts  remote  from  the  vitals;  and 
the  good  quahti.  s  of  th.-  pile  which  is  produced 
there  are  distinguishable  by  the  most  untaueht  ob- 
server."    •     »     »     »     »  " 

'-In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Island,  it  is  suffi- 
cient/oi-  the  production  of  a  eoat  which  enables  the 
flocks  to  endure  the  rigours  of  winter  without  any 
additional  covering,  sufficient  also  to  prevent  the 
fleece  from  becoming  thin  or  hairy;  but  in  the  iiorlh- 
ern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  upon  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land, some  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  produce  il  in  such 
small  quantities,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  farmer 
to  expose  his  flocks  to  the  severity  of  the  winter 
quarter,  unless  he  furnish  them  with  an  artificial 
covering  of  grease  niin-;led  uith  tar,  in  order,  as  he 
savs,  to  keep  them  >.'.:,nii.  Vet  he  confesses  that  he 
hods  this  dirty  .-out  .is  indispensably  necessary  lo  the 
good  qualities  oflhejieece  as  it  is  to  the  health  of  the 


animal;  without  it  the  wool  becomes  hairy,  thin  and 
light,  with  It  the  fleece  is  full,  soft  and  rich,  pos- 
sesses a  suflicient  quantify  of  healthy  yellow  yolk 
and  appears  to  thrive  much  better  after  the  tar  has' 
been  laid  on  tl;an  it  did  before;  the  nature,  the 
qualities,  and  tiie  condition  of  the  wool  are  most 
wonderlully  improved.  From  these  circumstances 
we  conclude  f!„,t  the  yolk,  a  substance  which  has 
been  so  greatly  r.eglected,  yet  has  so  long  deserved 
the  attention  ol  the  grazier,  which  has  been  perpe- 
tually under  his  eye  through  a  long  course  of  a°-es 
IS  not  only  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  valua- 
ble fleece,  but  i.s  the  very  |)abuliini  of  wool.  The 
french  have  taken  much  greater  pains  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  this  valuable  oil,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  fleece  than  the  English."  *«»»»« 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  intelligent  ma- 
nuficlurcrs  have  been  encouraged  to  institute  ex- 
periments, ano  perform  them  with  such  ease  as  to 
convince  themselves  that  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  wool  depei  d  -leatly  upon  the  quantity  of  volk 
in  winch  the  deece  is  produced.  The  English  wool 
>rtTich  they  tne.d.and  found  remarkably  deficient  in 
•this  respect,  they  pronounce  to  be  'hard,  dry  and 

have 

con- 
ich  all 

2,  --., —  "  I'v'uruii  ui  ujrti  greasy 
1st  lite  wlncli  slicep  so  copiously  secrete.  But 
V,;U4uelin -.'lio  has  submitted  it  to  the  test  of 
ci.tmical  analysis  declares,  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
p  riments,  that  (he  greater  part  of  it  is  a  soap. 
w,fh  a  b;ise  ol  potash.'  and  that  the  remaining  por- 
tion consists  of  that  salt  in  a  state  of  combination 
w.ln  other  siibst.inces."     »     *     »     *     » 

In  general  this  substance  has  been  noticed  with- 
out any  particular  reference  to  the  breed  of  the 
a'limal.orthe  qualities  of  the  fleece  which  it  bears- 
somelimes  «)  totally  .iisregardcd  as  the  sand,  or 
the  bay  see.l^wK.'.  are  accidentally  mingled  with 
toe  pilo.  V.M-irc;*Jispo.,|ioii  .t)  produce  tl.i  wdu- 
al)le  animal  soap  is  certainly  as  important,  as  some 
other  characteristics  of  the  sheep,  and  ought  not  ta 
be  overlooked,  when  we  describe  their  different  va- 
rieties, or  select  them  for  our  farms." 

"I  iiave  not  yet  seen  any  of  those  animals  or  their 
produce  which  are  said  to  afford  a  staple  equally 
hue  from  every  part  of  the  body,  but  conjecturi 
mat  If  (his  breed  were  minutely  examined,  it  would 
appear  that  the  yolk  is  produced  in  equal  quantity 
on  every  part  of  the  carcass.  The  sheep  also  which 
produce  wool  upon  their  bellies  and  shanks,  like 
the  Merino  lamily,  most  probably  yield  a  good  and 
heallhy  yolk  down  to  the  very  fetlock;  while  those 
which  co>er  these  parts  with  a  short  and  opaque 


,  •  ,     -,         ,.  .       '•'••^»'  «-^wv<ri    mrsc  pans  wiin  a  short  : 

l'TH..'?'fr'"--  q"-'''*";Hl'^^i'-.  ''ke  the  XViltshire  breed,  aflord  th 


-..,.^...  u,,u,u   iiie  secretion 

so  benehcial  to  the  staple,  only  from  the  upper 
parts  ol  the  half  covered  body.  The  dissimilaritr 
ol  the  fleeces  yielded  by  these  two  kmds  of  sheep, 
the  complete  rnvelopement  of  the  one,  and  the 
scanty  coat  of  the  other,  lead  us  to  suppo-e  that  the 
quantity  ol  wool,  which  we  produce  from  an  indi- 
vidual sheep,  IS  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  grower.  If  he  approach  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Spanish  blood,  he  dothes'his  flocks  in  a 
kind  of  -urtout,  which  enwraps  every  part  of  the 
animal,  except  the  lower  extremity  of  the  face  and 
the  leet;  and  by  selecting  his  rams  from  (he  Downs 
ol  Marlborough,  if  he  were  ambitious  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction he  might  probably  produce  a  race  entirely 
devoid  both  of  wool  and  of  yolk."     •     •     »     .     » 

"The  bad  effects  of  water  upon  the  pile  while 
.rowing  may  be  owiny:  to  the  readiness  wi(h  which 
It  aimgles  wifh  the  yolk,  and  carries  ort'  a  quintity 
of  that  animal  soap,  which  is  so  necessary  lo  the  good 
quality  and  eocn  existence  of  the  fleece;  for  if  care 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  by  the  skilful  ajiplication  of 
tar  mingled  with  butter,  which  act  as  renellants  to 
the  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  staple,  wiuch  grew 


»'.•'!» 
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«fter  the  iiiixl'irf  «.i>  applud,  contaiin  a  >urtirirnt  olhrr  murr  lliiiii   iloiiit-stic   iiiiiinals   ill  all  (lirir  |iru     ci mil,  hIhii  jou    l:ikc   into  cuiiMiliratlon,  tliat   it 


tupply  of  rirh  mid  nutritious  yolk,  ami  is  a  nnicl 
■•uprrior  sort  of  wool  to  those  points  of  tin"  pilr. 
nliirh  have  btcn  oxposcd  »itliout  prutoction  to  the 
dripping  wclnM*  of  the  wintry  season.  "  »  •  •  • 
»     •     • 

Easau  on  JVool,  fry  John  t.ueeofk, 

U'ocNapler,  l^fjs,  y.  SO,  ^-c. — 1609. 

(To  be  coDlinued  ou  Sout^idoirD,  ftc.) 


portirs,  nliioli  wiiiild  !«•  tin-  obvi'iis  <  fleet  of  breed 
iiip  ill  miii  ill.     Any  skilful  lirccder  could  soon  pro 


ni.i>  require  tlirto  or  lour  buiilicls  or  niorr  (or  the 


0011  pro  l>ui pose  of  falleninn  slock,  in  place  o(  oiii;  of  eorn. 
luce  11  sidck  thus  assiinilateil,  as  has  been  done  by  No»,  to  make  an  exjteriment  complete,  it  would  be 
Mr.  Uakewell  in  bolli  sheep  and  cattle.  Ills  plan  m  ces.sary  to  t.ike  a  piece  for  corn,  and  lei  it  be  ma- 
was  to  purchase  the  best  formed  niiliiials  for  his  imrrd  eipiajly  as  that  intended  for  a  root  crop,  and 
1>ur|iose.  as  long  as  he  could  find  better  ones  than  in  both  c:ise»  let  the  culture  be  perfect,  wliicli  nil! 
lis  own,  but  no  longer,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  ^i'"'  a  coiiipamtivc  view  in  nuanlily;  then  let  Ihero 
much  good  sense  in  the  scheme:  he  would  not  yield  be  two  of  any  kinds  of  animals,  (or  more,  as  it  would 
to  the  idea  thai  consanguinity  was  opposed  to  the  iicake  the  experiiiient  more  complete,)  of  cmml  tize 
wnm  .known    law  of  assimilation   between    ihe   oflspring  auil  coitdUiun,  one  half  o(   which  to   be  fattened  on 

\>  OOL.  and  parent;  and  allliou|;li  he  may  have  been  cor-   cmii  and  Ihe  other  on   routs.     'I'lie  result  will  give 

The  pro<luction  of  wool  is  bccomin;;  annually  a  reel  in  his  theory  as  to  sheep  aiid  cattle  intended  H"'  comparative  value  as  a  food  for  fatleiiin^.  Hut 
subject  of  incre.isinp  interest  and  altnition  among  only  for  the  shambles,  yet  it  does  not  follow  (hal^  experiments  ought  not  to  be  coiilini  d  to  falt^  niiig 
the  farmers  of  the  miildle  and  northern  stales;  and  our  inlclli|;ent  breeders  of  horses  pursue  an  erro-  onh;  because  roots  may  be  much  more  valuable  to 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  those  who  have  had  expe  ncous  practice  in  frequent  crossing.  There  are  so  •>'  '1'  stock  on  than  to  fallen  with,  froin  tiic  circum- 
rience  in  ibis  branch  of  our  domestic  industry  could  many  qualities  essential  to  Ihe  character  of  an  ex    stance  of  its  taking  more  than  corn,  and  of  consc- 


be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  the  result  of  ccUeiit  horse,  and  lliese  are  sought  with  so  much 
their  observations  to  the  publick.  My  ohject  in  critical  attention,  that  nothing  short  ol  a  combina- 
writing  this  article  is  rather  to  invite  others  to  tJiis  tion  of  all  the  good  properties  which  can  be  found 
work,  than  to  on"er  any   Ihinif  of  my  own  in  that  in  every  species  of  Ihe  race,  will  .satisfy  us;  these  are 


s(  ipience  keeping  Ihcm  fuller,  which  is  certainly  a 
mailer  ol  importance.  It  would  be  well  to  make 
111  lis  on  dillerent  kinds  of  stuck,  as  roots  iuit;ht  be 
b(  Her  to  fallen  black  cattle  than  hogs,  or  with  sheep 


way.      The    recent    importations   of   Sason   sheep  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  most  judicious  alteniion!  <'<''>  niight   succeid   better  slill.  or  they  niighl  an 


prove  that  the  Merino  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  to  crossing;  and  where  so  much  is  souehl  and  such 

of  improvement   in   a   very  different  climate  from  ejttmsive   variety   is   given    to   make    the   selection 

that  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  in  Spain.  Crom,  it  is  scarcely  probable   that  we  shall  ever  see 

It  is  very  important  for  the  (jrowers  of  wool  in  this  ,hp   )|n,e,  even   if  .Mr    Uakewell  s  theory   be  tnie, 

country,  to  know  by  what  means  tins  improvement  ,vhen  the  horse  cannot  be  improved  by  crossing. 

has  l>ecn  effected.     Is  it  the  effect  of  climate?  Have  One  important   fact  in   connection  with  this  sub- 

we  ai.y  expenence  in  .Xmcrica  on  tin-  subject.'*     It  ject  ought  not  to  be  lost  sitlit  of:  we  have  a  species. 

is  pnf.y  well  known  th.it  wild  aniroab  of  the  south  or  rather  varietv  of  the   horse   called   the  'hloodtd 

yield  finer  furs  than  those  of  the   mirth.  altliou*h  ^,f)rse,^^  oritcinally  produced  by  i  rossing.     This  spe- 

nature.  with  her  accustomed  proTid. me,  has  (jivA  eje,  j,  esteemed"  by  every  aniateur  as  the  be>l.  and 

the   latter   the    greatest    burdens:   but   the  Merino  jj  ,^i^tinguislR•d  by  certain  marks  which  good  judges 

sheep,  if  it  were  ori;;inally   a  native  ul  a  southern  c„nnot  mistake.    "No  good  breeder  will  depart  from 

chmate.  (which  is  doubtful.)  constilules  an  excep  (|,js  stock,  nor  is  it   contended  that  it  de;tencrate», 

tion  to  this  rule.     lis   (leece   is  not  only  liner,  but  or  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  it  by  resort- 

tbirker  than  any  of  the  woolly  tfcv.     Or  is   it  not  j^^  to  the  original  crossing  bv  which  the  slock  was 

probable    that   other  causes  than    that    of  climate,  ppojygpj       ](   (hi,  slock   lloes  not  degenerate,  is  it 


iM  r  best  lor  milk  cows,  or  some  for  one  kind  and 
some  for  another. 

In  some  parts  of  England  carrots  are  raised  for 
liorse  feed,  and  considered  the  cheapest  and  Oest 
'.liat  can  be  u-ed.  If  tj-ials  were  made  of  feeding 
mots  in  all  these  various  ways  by  some  genlleiiien 
"lio  have  time  and  incaiu,  and  registers  kepi  that 
liny  might  be  published,  it  would  cooler  a  great 
I'ciielil  on  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community. 

From  what  I  ha\e  seen  and  what  I  have  done  my- 
-I  irin  the  eullurc  ol  roots,  my  own  mind  has  never 

•  en  satisfied  that  root  crops  (potatoes  excepted) 
vr.uuld  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Maryland, 
■  1!  in  oilier  wnrils,  lor  more  than  culinary  purposes. 
Our  hoi  sun  and  frequent  droughts  make  so  much 
.i;ainsl  tliem,  that   Ihey  »ery  rarely  succeed  to />er- 


bave   overcome   its  influence,  and  accelerated  the' |,ot  ^  strong  arRumcnt   for   Mr.  Hakewells  theory?  J    /ion,   whereas  corn   deiinbts   in  hot  sun,  and  if 
improvement  of  the   race?     ;'>oiiie  ari-  very   confi-  So  i„n^  a,  „.p  kee[i  within  this  line,  are  we  not  ini 'mre    be   light    rains   sutticient  to  «et   the  surface 


dent  that  »  scanliness  of  food  iinproies  the  quality  ,%,r,  breeding  in  aiid  in.  allhoii-h  from  remote  de- 
of  the  Menno  wool,  and  that  to  iLi»  c/.use  is  to  be  l  ^i^p,  of  consanguinity?  These  siiicgestions  ifj 
attributed  the  (crcat  improvemenTH.'<i.i»  Saxon  .Me-  made  with  a  view  to  "induce  deliberate  relleelion 
rinocs.  It  is  not  certain  that  tins  effect  is  not  in  ypon  the  important  subject,  free  from  the  influence 
some  decree  produced  by  that  cause. allhoUKh  such  of  opinions  not  foumled  on  reason  or  experience. 
a  fact  would  be  a  heavy  <lra»vback  of  the  salistac-i|„  breedinR  fine  woolled  sheep,  the  great  desidera- 
tion  which  a  good  farmer  enjoys  in  keeping  his  !„„,  j,  to  procure  such  a  fleece  as  will  sell  for  the 
slock  in  fine  ortK-r.  I  have  mostly  observed,  that ^  |,igl,P5t  price.  Experience  has  shown  that  fineness 
lho»e  who  arc  most  tenacious  of  Ibis  opinion,  have  a^j  uniformity  are  the  most  essential  ingredients  in 
flocks  in  bad  condition,  exbibitins  the  appearance  the  value  of  a  fleece;  some  sheep  ha\e  about  four 
of  negligence  and  starvation;  and  I  have  been  led  .^^  f,ve  inches  square  of  very  fine  wool  on  the  shoul 
to  ilnubt  whether  Ihe  theory  was  the  cause  or  the  jpf  gnj  sj^p;  the  remainder  avenging  no  b.  Iter 
ifffcl  of  lb'-  l>ad  condition  of  thnr  flocks.  No  doubt  than  half  blood  fleeces;  others,  though  less  fine  on 
all  judicious  breeders  would  select  the  finest  toi(|,p  shoulder,  average  much  better.  In  selecling, 
hr-.l  iV  ,„,  nr,I  it  n  :.T  be  questioned  whether  this  (herefore.  Strict  attention  should  be  paid  lo  these 
'•:  not   be  sutlicient  to  produce  |  pp„j,pr,jj,;  and  as  the  inspection  of  the  wool  over 

"-'■■  _  imong  the  Saxons.     If  so,  it(,|„  «hole  body  of  the  sheep  will  be  the  best  p.issi- 

becomes  an   incjuiry  of  some   interest,  what  is   the||,|e  ^^ide   to  "determine   the    value  of   the   annual. 


best  mode  of  effecting  this  improvement   by  cross-  thi 


re  IS  no  occasion   for  examining  other  marks — 


or  tuo  inches  occasionally  through  the  vtakiiig 
r^;^»on,  there  tvill  be  a  good  crop.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessary,  tocsin  blisb  Ine  propriety  uf  root 
cropping,  til  keep  an  ex.ict  register  of  such  crops 
for  several,  say  at  least  ten,  years,  which,  by  throw- 
ing toi:ether,  would  give  you  the  average,  which, 
compared  with  a  like  register  of  corn  crops  of  equal 
manuring  and  culture,  would  give  the  best  compa- 
rative view. 

In  all  these  experiments,  a  register  ought  to  be 
kepi  of  expenses,  without  which  the  experiments 
cannot  bo  complete. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

DAMEL  ZULLICKOFFER. 


corroN. 

Theic  has  been  a  contest  between  certain  plai- 
ters.  ntur  Kdentun.  as  lo  Ihe  s» illness  and  dexteri- 
ty of  lleir  slave.'  in  picking  cotton.  The  following 
rejiills  may  interest   some  of  our  readers  who  are 


ing  fr-qiienlly.  or  breeding  in  and  m.     It  there  lie,  ,„c|,   ,,   the    yolk,  dewlaps,  and    woolly    heads.     I 

a  general  pni.ciple  o(  nature,  which  propigales  her  ,|,„„|j  a,  ,„on  think  of  judging  of  a  piece  of  cloth  grower!  "of  "lliat  article,  and  be  useful  as  daU  lor 
detcrU  in  preference  to  her  most  |«rfecl  works— '|,y  the  colour  or  quality  ol  the  packing  arolind  it,  calculations  ah 
the  practice  of  breeding  ui  and  in  would  seem  more  g,  to  look  for  such  marks  when  the  wool  could  be 
ealcuUled  to  indulge  lhi«  disposition  of  dame  na  I^.^  ^s  lo  the  best  mode  of  improting  a  flock, 
tore,  than  crossing.  Ucause  there  would  be  no  ,(,,„  j,.  „„  doubt,  much  lo  learn;  and  perhaps  Ihe 
check  lo  a  progrvMiie  detenoration  of  any  slock  ,|,„rtest  mefliod  of  acquiring  the  best  inlormalion 
which  possessed  any  defect  whatever;  which  is  be-  on  ibis  subject. woubl  be  for  those  mleresled  in  tlie 
.  '  Ihe  case  nilb  all  ..nimals.     This  piinci-  |,u„ness  lo  procure  through  some  ch.innel  fully  lo 

more  allendr.l  to.  snd  muM  l>e  better  he  relied  upon,  minute  information  of  the  treatment 
^-y   «*>«    '  •  '   horses,  than   any  | of  the  Saxon  flocks.  CoLVXCti,*. 

<il  Oien        I  fart  that  no  wild 

,      .    1  ..  -/•......  ^,  ,|,„^ 

'tlCiltrd 

.      :.i  .t  naturel 
in   deems  herl 

,    fit  IS  not  coo  ' 


I 

II: 
oil 


'  I 


elusive  by  any  mean*,  nr 

Ihe  wor«t  animals  in  •  wi: 

that   they  do  not  delenorair  l»inw  thr 

wkKb  they  wer«  irst  ionmd.     'i  bey  res 


HOW  TO  TEST  THE  VALUE  OF  ROOT 
t  HOPS. 

Ertnu-t  tn  the  Edtt'T.  dnitd  Dtt.  SOIA.  1825. 
Permit  me  lo  suggest,  llinnigh  you.  lo  Ihe  coai- 
I  the  br»t  nor'miltee  who  point  mil  the  enips  on  winch  iiremiuilM 

r    11  It  kniiMnwill  be  awar<led.  the  propn<  ly  of  reipiimig.  in   all  ginia  and    .Mar}''and,   hare   sellird    .iiiiong    ii>.  nnd 

■      -'  in-rool  cn>p>,  their  ciimpar.itive  lalue,  I  iking  eoni  for  pnjiinunce  our  sol  and  ciinnl'-   Ik-iIi  r  -mli  d  lo  tlie 

luM"  each  tlio  slandard.     The  importance  of  tins  will  be  per-'lobacco  »rop  than  tiie  states  from  which  ihey  eini' 


Illations  aboul  the 

crop. 

'.It  day 

-lla. 

^nd  day — Ibi. 

I),  try. 

1541 

Derry,          1781 

niia. 

117 

Olla.              \%b 

Ilinr, 

101 

Harry,           167 

.i.rt. 

100 

UehUh,         109 

Dehlati, 

99  i 

Prov,             107 
Primus,          90 

Boy  Ned ,  ( 1 1  y cji  rs  old ,)     91 

rri.TURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  MISSOIRI. 

.Missoun  is  evidently,  in  a  very  high  d<-gree, 
adapted  lo  llr  culture  ol  tobacco,  whnh  must,  ig 
our  opinion,  brcome  one  of  Ihe  st.iple  coronioilities 
of  Ihe  slate.     .Several  excelbnl   planters  from  Vir- 
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grated;  and  assure  us,  from  the  experiments  they 
have  already  made,  that  when  we  shall  be  as  well 
prepared  with  good  houses.  Sic,  and  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  crop,  Missouri  tobacco  will  be 
equal,  if  not  excel,  that  of  either  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land. This  is  indeed  a  pleasing  prospect,  and  one, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
fully  realized  by  tlie  industry  of  our  farmers. 

[Missouri  paper, 


KOKTZCULTUB.I3. 


PLUM  AND  MORELLO  CHERRY. 

rTo  the  Editur  of  the  American  Farmer. 
I  find  in  your  paper  of  April  1,  page  13,  a  com- 
munication of  James  Worth,  on  the  diseases  of  va- 
rious fruit  trees,  in  which  the  excrescences  that 
have  proved  destructive  to  the  plum  and  morello 
eherry  trees,  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  "a  mere 
exudation  of  sap  in  the  tender  branches,  occasioned 
by  a  bark-bound  state  of  the  trunk;"  and  that  the 
insects  found  within  these,  are  "a  consequence,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  disease."  The  remedy  he  re- 
commends, is,  "to  score  the  bark  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction  along  the  trunk."  The  high  standing 
of  Mr.  Worth  as  a  horticulturist  and  I'armer,  ac- 
quired by  many  and  judicious  publications  on  these 
subjects,  and  which  have  evinced  scientific  re- 
B  search,  acute  observation  and  practical  knowledge, 
P  renders  it  somewhat  hazardous  to  attempt  to  con 
trovert  his  opinions:  but  as  1  think  he  has  mistaken 
both  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  evil,  1  beg  leave 
to  state  some  facts  which  have  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  as  the  ground  of  my  scepticism; 
and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Worth  will  be  the  first  to  pardon 
me,  if  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  shall  tend  to 
elicit  truth. 

In  1811,1  resided  in  the  village  of  Kingston,  when 
this  disease  of  the  plum  and  cherry  threatened  llieir 
extinction  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  was  advised  to 
place  a  sod  of  earth,  grass  under,  at  the  first  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  from  the  trunk.  1  followed  the 
direction;  and,  the  trees  being  small,  the  turf  collaps- 
ed about  the  trunk.  The  trees  on  which  this  applica- 
tion was  made,  remained  healthy,  or  were  but  par- 
tially aflTected;  while  others  not  attended  to,  and 
five-sixths  of  all  in  the  village,  were  diseased  and 
destroyed. 

In  1818,  I  brought  from  Kingston,  and  planted 
in  my  field  (my  garden  not  being  then  prepared) 
twenty  or  thirty  plum  frees,  of  two  to  five  feet  high. 
In  June  and  July  following,  excrescences  appeared 
upon  several  branches.  As  fast  as  th  se  were  dis- 
covered, the  limbs  affected  were  cut  otf  and  burnt. 
The  trees  were  again  transplanted  the  subsequent 
autumn  into  the  garden,  and  have  not  since  shown 
a  particle  of  the  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  18-24,  I  procured  400  small  plum 
trees,  principally  sprouts,  from  a  garden  two  miles 
distant,  in  which  the  disf  ase  was  making  great  ha- 
vock,  though  those  I  selected  were  apparently  free 
from  it.  They  were  put  in  imrsery.  In  the  sum- 
mer lollowing,  I  cut  down,  or  pulled  up,  nearly 
fifty,  upon  which  tumors  had  began  to  appear,  and 
was  particularly  careful  to  burn  every  piece  of  the 
diseased  wood.  Not  one  of  the  remaining  trees  was 
affected  during  the  last  summer. 

In  the  spring  of  I8i>5,  I  had  nearly  a  like  num- 
f^  her  of  plum  trees  from  the  same  garden,  which  I 

also  put  into  nursery.  The  tumor  appeared  on 
twenty  or  thirty;  and  I  adapted  the  precaution  ol 
am|)utating  and  burning,  under  a  sanguine  behef 
that  I  thereby  effectually  stopped  the  evil. 

The  above  are  the  only  instances  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  malady  among  my  plums  while  1  have 
resided  in  Albany,  although  I  have  mure  than  one 
hundred  trees  in  my  garden,  and  two  thousand  in 
nursery.     I  do  not  know  of  any  diseased   trees 


nearer  to  me  than  the  garden  from  which  I  obtain- 
ed my  stocks. 

I'he  preceding  facts  led  me  to  make  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: — 

1.  That  an  insect  is  the  causBj  and  not  the  con- 
sequence of  the  tumor. 

2.  That  this  insect  is  not  furnished  with  wings 
to  enable  it  to  fly;  and  that  an  inverted  sod  placed 
upon  the  lower  bifurcation  of  the  tree,  will  prevent 
its  crawling  up  to  make  a  lodgement  in  the  "tender 
branches." 

3.  That  its  migrations  are  slow,  and  are  princi- 
pally effected  by  the  transportation  of  trees  in  which 
the  ova  are  deposited.     And 

4.  That  by  a  prompt  use  of  the  knife,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  careful  attention  to  burn 
all  the  diseased  wood,  the  evil  can  be  hmited,  if  not 
wholly  overcome. 

before  I  attempt  to  fortify  myself  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  I  have  a  further  remark  to  make  upon 
Mr.  Worth's  hypothesis.  The  effect  of  a  tree  b«ing 
bark  bound,  I  should  think,  would  be,  to  contract 
the  sap  vessels,  and  to  diminish  the  supply  of  sap 
which  the  root  sends  through  the  trunk  to  the 
branches.  How  then  can  we  conceive  such  a  ple- 
thora to  exist  in  the  latter,  as  to  cause  a  sponta- 
neous extravasation,  or  exudation,  of  sap?  The 
eftect  of  scoring  the  exterior  bark,  which  is  the  re 
medy  prescribed,  would  be,  by  removing  the  stric- 
ture to  enlarge  the  vascular  vessels,  and  cause  a 
greater  flow  of  sap  to  the  extremities,  and  thereby 
lo  incjease,  rather  than  diminish,  the  cause  of  the 
disorder.  Man,  by  his  vices  and  his  follies,  has 
multiplied  the  diseases  of  the  human  family,  and 
may  have  increased  those  of  the  brute  creation, 
but  the  laws  which  govern  diseases  in  the  vege- 
talde  kingdom  are  not  very  liable  to  change:  and  1 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  new  disease  which  has 
devastated  tliis,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  agen- 
cy of  some  species  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
disease  of  the  plum  and  cherry,  now  under  consi- 
deration, is  of  but  recent  origin.  I  have  scored 
cherry  trees  to  render  them  more  thrifty;  and  the 
experiment  came  near  being  fatal  to  them.  The 
circular  bark,  on  being  scored,  rapidly  contracted, 
and  drew  with  it  the  longitudinal  layer,  which  the 
knife  had  partially  penetrated;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
prompt  application  of  cow  dung  and  bandages,  that 
the  evil  was  prevented.  I  dislike  scoring  trees  for 
any  purpose.  It  seems  too  much  like  scoring  the 
skin  of  a  poor  hide-bound  animal,  to  make  him 
thrive.  A  good  scouring,  and  plenty  of  food,  will 
help  the  bark-bound  tree,  as  well  as  the  hide-bound 
animal.  A  wash  ol  ley,  or  soap-suds,  will  give  am- 
ple expansion  to  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

The  late  Professor  Peck,  of  Cambridge,  wrote  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  1819.  It  was  pubhshed  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  of  that 
year,  accompanied  with  drawings  of  the  insect  of 
natural  size,  and  magnified.  How  far  these  go  to 
strengthen  my  theory,  may  be  seen  by  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  which  I  make  from  his  communi- 
cation. I  am  not  enough  entomologist  to  decide, 
whether  the  insect  described  has  wings  to  enable 
it  to  Jly;  but  I  find  several  species  of  the  ryiichcemis 
described  by  Fabricius  as  having  no  wings;  and 
the  one  figured  by  Professor  Peck  ajipears  to  be  ot 
this  kind. 

"The  plum  trees,  primus  domestica,  have  for  se- 
veral years,  (says  Professor  Peck,)  been  disfigured 
uitli  irregular  swellings  on  the  younger  branches. 
The  seat  of  this  disease  is  in  the  bark.  The  sap  is 
diverted  from  its  regular  course,  and  is  absorbed 
entirely  by  the  bark,  which  is  very  much  increased 
in  thickness,  the  cuticle  bursts,  the  swelling  becomes 
irregular,  and  is  formed  into  black  lumps,  with  a 
cracked,  uneven,  granulated  surface.  The  wood, 
besides  being  deprived  of  its  nutiiment,  is  very  much 
compressed,  and  the  branch  above  the  tumor  pe- 
rishes.   I'he  cherry  tree  is  affected  in  a  similar  way. 


"When  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  at  the  seat  of 
John  Lowell,  Esq.  in  Roxbury,  on  the  27th  of  June 
last,  Mr.  Pomeroy  took  from  a  cherry  tree  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  garden,  a  small  branch  diseased  as  above 
mentioned.  On  taking  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  tumor, 
I  found  it  was  inhabited  by  living  larvfe;  and  flat- 
tered myself  that  the  disease  of  both  trees  arose 
from  the  same  insect.  I  brought  the  branch  home 
with  me,  and  placed  it  in  a  large  glass  phial.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  I  perceived  that  the  larva;  had  left 
the  tumor,  and  were  uneasy  in  the  bottom  of  the 
phial.  A  vessel  of  earth  was  immediately  prepared; 
the  larvae,  when  turned  into  it,  buried  themselves 
instantly.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  or 
twenty-four  days  from  their  leaving  the  bark,  the 
perfect  hisects  began  tj  rise.  They  proved  to  be 
insects  which  I  had  long  known  to  occasion  the  fall 
of  peaches,  apricots  and  plums,  by  the  larva;  eating 
into  the  kernels  of  those  fruits  long  before  they  had 
acquired  half  their  growth. 

"Mr.  Pomeroy  was  so  obliging  as  to  bring  me 
three  tumors  cut  from  his  plum  trees,  late  in  the 
season,  but  the  larva;  had  left  them.  Being  there- 
fore uncertain  whether  the  disease  of  the  plum  free 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this  insect,  or  to  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  I  would  call  it  the  cherry 
weevil.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  specific 
name  o( rynchcenus  (cerax,)"  &c. 

"The  evil  produced  by  this  insect  cannot  be 
wholly  remedied;  but  something  may  be  done  to 
diminish  the  mischief,  by  cutting  off  the  diseased 
branches.  This,  however,  must  be  done  at  the 
right  season,  and  must  be  the  joint  care  of  a  whole 
neighbourhood  at  the  same  time.  Those  which 
furnished  the  data  above  set  down,  ceased  to  feed 
on  the  6th  July,  rose  from  the  earth  on  the  30th, 
and  were  soon  ready  to  deposite  their  eggs  in  heal- 
thy branches.  But  if  the  diseased  branches  be  cut 
off  in  the  last  half  of  June,  a  great  number  may  be 
destroyed,  and  most  efTectuiilly,  by  burning  the  am- 
putated paijs.  It  is  possible,  that  in  some  situations 
they  may  be  disclosed  earlier;  it  will  therefore  be 
surest  to  [irune  away  the  diseased  parts  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  cleansing  the  trees  now  of  the  old  tu- 
mors, that  new  ones  may  be  more  readily  perceiv- 
ed."—pp.  31 1,  312, 313. 

The  greatest  difiiculty  I  perceive  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  is  the  circumstance  of  identifying  the  cherry 
weevil,  as  the  Professor  has  denominated  it,  with 
the  insect  which  causes  the  premature  fall  of  our 
young  fruit,  by  eating  into  the  kernel.  The  fruit 
has  been  destroyed  time  out  of  mind,  while  the  dis- 
ease of  tlie  tumor  is  of  comparative  recent  origin. 
In  my  own  garden,  the  fruit  is  annually  and  exten- 
sively injured,  and  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of 
tumors.  Surely  this  could  not  be  so  if  both  diseases 
are  caused  by  the  same  species  of  insect. 

J.  BUEL. 

Albany,  Dec.  17,  1825. 


INTBRirAL  HMCFILOVEnffEK'f. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

The  acting  Committee  of  "the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Internal  Improvement," 
communicate  to  the  public  the  following  extracts 
from  their  correspondence  with  Wm.  Strickhmdj 
Esq.,  and  a  communication  received  from  him  in 
reply  to  the  same. 

Mathew  Caret, 
Richard  Peters,  Jun. 
Joseph  Hemphill, 
William  Lehman, 
Stephen  Duncan. 
Gerard  Ralston,  Sec'ry. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  21,  1825. 


•  Professor   Say   calls   it   Cryptorhpieus  ncnupluxr  of 
Herbit.    See  American  i'armer,  vol.  7,  p.  79. 
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[Jan.  is,  Ifi26. 


tUtrael  if  n  Ulla-  addi-rtfil  In  H'm.  Siricklami,  E»q 
on  Ihc  \'Mli  SrplnnLrr.  IS-JS 
••  Ciinalt  ntu\  U»iltraijs  \>Tr>rni  the  most  inipnrtniit 
of  all  sul'i'Tl*  for  voiir  iillriilion.  I'poii  fvi-ry 
innttrr  ronnrctiil  willi  holh.  you  will  hf  o\|iocl- 
rtl  to  Ih'  Mill  infurnifd;  mid  if  you  ^liall  Imvi-  to 
(Icridr  iM-ttvrrn  ttirin,  y  on  nlu^t  be  al>li' lu  f(irni'>li 
tlir  farts  aixl  rircuni»l:iiu"<'>  l>v  which  ihr  <lrri»i«iii 
oliall  be  pruilurrd.      Mm  li  exritomriit  prrvniU 


tiriK  thrniiuh  Ibrin.  or  tiinm  lliiif;.  uhicli  ever  iiiiulil 
iirvfy,  tu    lif    tlif    bc-t   am 


iri'iii  accurate  mi 


jrct  of  the  socntv  lo  K\\c  !i  pri  li  ii  iiic  tii  iiin  par- 
lii-iilar  plan  of  iniprovrment  ur  to  discuurat^c  iii- 
vi"!iti;;aluin. 

If  an  txIcnHivr  raijivay  shniiKl  be  propn-cd  in 
Ft-nnMliania,  it  oiiKht  lo  be  a  dmililr  line  of  i-dgc 
rail,  and  calnilalrd  for  Uic  use  of  luconiotivc  en- 
gines, for  with  Ihcni  only  as  the  mutiny  power, 
consists  any  dccidiil  aihantagc  over  oilier  iiiodcs  of 
conTeyance;    I  imiiiM    form    this  double   line  of  mil 

...   -  .,  .  ,    .,  ,  roail   at   least  ten  feet   apart,  niakine   it   as   nearly 

this  «lnte  upon  the   ciueslion   whether  railways  arc,       ,  ,,  .  .  ,  ■  i       . 

.    '  ,  1  .1      •  II  ,  level  as  possible,  or  at  anv  rale  not  lo  eiceed  one- 

suiierior  to  canals,  and  the   imiuines   «\liich  are  in'.     .1      ,•  i     •      •     .■"         j      1.    1       1  i  1 

'  1   .  .       1  •      .1      1       J       r  lenlb  ol     n  inch  rise  m  the  vard.      II  should  lie  con- 

procress  in   rel.ition   to   lliem.  are   in   llie  bands  ol     ,       ,    1  r      .1      .  ,  ;  r  1  1 

•^     "    ..  .  ..  ,        ,,  ,.  1  .    .1  ...structen  lor  Ilie  tr.iiispnrtation  ol  toods,  luerclian 

men  of  ineeiiuilv,  and  well  disiHised  lo  tlie  cause  ol ,  ,  111         i-     n  1  ■     1 

,    ."  -  .       1.  1  .■         11      disc  and  luniher  ol  all  kinds. 

iiilemal    improvement.       It    is    however    liareil    liv        i,-  ,■  ,        .1  1        1     u    ,1  1    1        < 

.,..',  .        i_   .  1         ,       1        ■   '      II   Ibe   cuiinlrv    tlirou;;b    wbirh    Ibe    road    lias  lo 

many,  that  the  question  beiHecn  canals  .Hill  railways '  ,  j   1  ,"  1 -u      1  11        111, 

.,,  •;  ^     .         ...  .     „  ,        .     •     '  pass  be  undulatini;  or  billy.  I  would  seek  i.  level,  lo 

will  have  an   iniunous  inlluciice  in  Peiiii~>  Ivania.as   I,  ....    1  r  1  ,1      1    n  . 

...   ,.      1      .L      ,.         1       .-  ,1  ,•  •  lis  ureatesl  ejiteni,  hy   winilin;;  rounil  llie  lulls,  cut- 

ilnillditide  the  Ineiids  of  the  cause  ol  improve-' 

mcnl,  and  thus  postpone,  if  nut   pretint  the  com- 

mencenienl  of  the   irreal  works.     The  iiii|iorlance  ■ 

of  correct   infumialion   in   relation   to   llieiii  is  thus,   .       ,-         ,-        r      1     1  .1   ••      1      '  1 

...  ,  „  struction  ul   inclined  planes,  with  lixcd  en;.'iiies,  and 

ereallv  increased.  1  .111  r    1  .1      ■     r       1  1         r 

'^     ,,..-  ,     .  .  I     1  .1  ,      ■.■      icarry  the   level  or  sbiblly    inrliiKil    road    as  lar  as 

'•  I  hose  who  have  not  bad  the  same  opporliiiiilies  -i  1  •  i  ..  i       1     . 

,,     .         .,         ,        .  ,  ,,  1       .   .  'possihle    III    successive     platlorriis.   or    level    slaves. 

of  leslinn  the  ad\;inlates  of  Ibe   mode  ol   traiispor     ',1       ,  1  •    1        1        1         .  1  ■.  1 

.  .  ,.   ,  .  -11  1  without  assumin;:  a  bi'.:lier  level,  unlil  It  uecauie  ne- 

tation  winch  you  now   preler.  will  naii-"- unless  you  .  -  1  r.     .-       .    1        .1        -/.  .■    . 

,  I    .     .    '      I  .        r  .      I  "1       cessary  lo  overcome  a  lilt,  ol    not    less  than  .>(l  leet 

rurni>h  lads  and  artruiiienls  ol  au  entirely  coiiciu       .        '     .1  -  11      r  1  1  .1 

,  .      „  °  •  lal  once;  lliiK  woulil,  ol  course,  depend  upon  the  na- 

siTe  cbancter.  .  _  .1  1  i     1  1       . 

..  .         1  .  r   •  1  .     .1      lure  ol   tlo'  ground   upon   wliicli  a  second  extensive 

"IKi  you  rontemplate  conhninir  railways   to  the',       .  .,   ,  ,   ,',.  ,     ,  ,  ■   n     . 

^j  ,; „r  ...'.,.1 1 i?.. 1:...   ".>  .1. ...... ''""*'■'    could    lie    estalilished;    and    SO   on,  carebilly  1  ta: 

avuidini;  all  small  lifts  by  inclined  planes  I  must 
h'-re  111-  p.ermitled  lo  remark,  that  this  plan  does 
nol  ditfer  miicli  rrom  thai  pursued  in  the  location  of 
■  lie  canal,  and  Ihal  il  w  ill  be  admitted  lo  be  eviilt  ntly 
cheaper  to  cm  throii;:;li  a  hill,  or  form  a  tunnel  for  the 
passable  of  a  rail  ruail,  than  for  that  of  a  canal;  and 
apiiii,  there  is  no  country.  lioWe\er  its  .surface  may 
be  \.iried,  but  what  will  afford  as  many  facilities  for 
the  exe<  ulion  of  the  one,  as  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
a  succession  of  level  platforms,  or  »ta[;e»  of  rail 
road   be    esialdished,  and    locomolive    enitines   are 


iniporlance   '       .  j       .     i  1  1  •  1   .1       r 

.1    -.  :-  .i..,iniost    exp«  dient:    I   woulil    avoid   the    Ireqiient    coii- 


tr»nsp  irtation  of  ^oods  and  men-liandi-e.  or  do  you 
pro|Mi.se  they  shall  aUo  lie  emphiyed  for  tin-  c.irriat;e 
of  pussinceis?  If  both,  mu~t  there  11.. I  be  nol 
only  a  single  riilway  for  the  luerchan'S-e.  but  also 
a  double  railway  b'r  pas.senpersi'  If  ih.  se  are  to 
be  formed,  will  not  the  expense  of  a  raii'tay  be  very 
.-  I   -   'le— say,  if  iron  is  at  11/.  per  tun,  nol  less 

/   |>er  mile       ••u;;lit    >vooa  In  I'e   used   in 

I li.'i.ition  fur  Ihc   rails,  thereby   n  ilucing  Ihc 

>i7e  of  the  rails,  as  Las  been  sugguti  d  by  some 
persons?" 

'•I)o  you  contemplate  the  use  of  locomotive  en- 
gine* on  railways  in  Pennsylvania?" 

"Have  you  considered  the  dilfirullie*  and  ob- 
ftrurlions  nbicli  Ibe  necessity  to  use  steam  engines 
to  overcome  ascents  ivdl  produce. as  Ihrse  machines 
will  require  entsinn  rs  and  skill  to  usr  them,  and  tu 
rejiair  them,  and  mmy  of  them  must  be  lueated  in 
the   midst  of  mountains   far    from    seltlenienis,  and 


rei!iii  III  III  size,  hnd  inseilei)  m  llie  wood,  or  l,i<lled 
lo  It.  il  would  be  impniclicalile  lo  |;ite  Ibeiii  an 
eijiril  and  uniform  beariiiK  lhrou;;lioiit  Ibeir  whole 
leii^ili;  and  lliey  Woulil  from  Ibis  cause  iiie\il:.l<ly 
bii  ik;  Il  is  most  esseniial  that  Ibe  ends  oiih  of  the 
rails  should  bear,  and  hence  a  proporlionate  wei;;ht 
and  -treii;jth  of  metal  bhuuld  he  given  to  the  iiiter- 
ni'diale  parts. 

I  hive  no  doubl  but  a  demand  for  iron  sufficient 
to  I'oim  a  railway  from  Philadelphia  lo  Pillsliuri;, 
woiiM  increase  its  price  considerable  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  that  there  would  be  a  i;real  disadvaiilai;e 
exp.iieiiceil  from  the  impossibility  of  the  state  heinj 
al'li  to  supply  that  demand  within  a  rea.sunablc  pe- 
riod of  lime. 

\  arious  propositions  may  be  siiesesled  as  untried 
and  iiisurmounlalde  ddlieiilties.  ni  the  management 
aiiii  conduct  of  rail  roads,  bfc.iuse  Iliey  have  never 
yei  li.en  used  as  a, means  if  general  or  distant  in- 
b n  iiiiouiiiention;  these  are  only  lo  be  understood 
h\  llie  fact.  Ibat  they  have  been  satisiactorily  prov- 
e>l  upon  a  small  scale,  comparatively  speaking,  bul 
till  \  have  been  prarlically  applied  lo  various  sur- 
fai  •  s  of  counlry;  and  there  now  appears  in  Kng- 
laiid  to  he  a  stronj;  confidence  anion::  men  oi  Inlel- 
ri;.'eiice  and  capital,  that  there  is  in  this  country  a 
nil  I  -sily  for  a  if  iienil  extension  of  their  advan- 
to  facilitate  the  opcration.s  of  trade  and  cuni- 
niirce. 

II  will  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  sitiia- 
liiiiis  where  can  ils  cannot  be  forined;  and  where,  if 
foriiied,  they  may  be  ruinous  and  abortive  expert- 
ni' Ills:   but    these   can    rarely   occur  with  railways, 

firH|ierly  constriiclcd.  A  railway  will  alivays  be,at 
e:i'l,  a  road.  In  making;  llie  biriiioiiitt  obseria- 
tioii",  I  do  nol  wish  lo  be  understood,  as  tin  cham- 
piiin  of  this  species  of  conveyance,  in  opposition  to 
tin  known  advanlasjes  of  caii.ils.  hut  simply  as  cx- 
pr<  ^'■iiit;.  in  comuioii  with  others,  an  honest  opinion, 
deriM'd  from  a  persunal  invesliic  itiun  ol  facts,  which 


made  to  ply  iiiion  each   stage,  it  may  be  piaclically 

proved,  that  there  can  be  no  grmt  dilVicidly  in  pn»   Jmaj  tie   presumed   to    have   been   exbiliited  perhaps 


■  liiein'.;  a  transit  of  the  same  quantity  of  t;oods  or  upon  ton  small  a  scale  in  Knicland.  to  ailiint  ul  an 
mereb 'udist'.  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  that  unequivocal  recnmnieiidalion  lo  your  society,  or 
is  usually  conveyed  upon  a  can.il  at  one  tliiid  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  subject  of  pre- 
speed.      It  is  mainly   from  the  application  of  slcam   fereliot  or  ex|M-rioieiit. 

to  inacbiiicry  as  tu  the   motive  power,  that  a  derid  {      I  enelose  you  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 

,,      ,  ,  ■      i    .■  ,  .L  L     ed  advanlajre  is  lo  he  tpiincd   in  the  traiisporlatiun   Rirminthaiii  and    Liverpool   railway   company,    in 

equally  d.sl.nl    fn.m    the   h:.b,lat,oD»  of  those  who,^^  goods  upon  rail  roads,   and  if  speed  is  at  all   de-|which  y«u   will   perceive  the    causes"  that  hav.^  pr«- 


are  romji'-teiit  to  repair  them' 


sir.ible,  then,  they  are   the   best  means  by  «ibich  il  .diired  a  delay   in   the    execution  of  their  work,  and 


•The  pres.nt  esi.blishmrnts  in  the  rniled  Slate,  ^.^^  ^  certainly,  and   most   economically  obtained    the  confidence  they  still  maintain  of  il.  hi^h  nation- 


The  practical  elliciency  of  the   locomolive  em:iiie, 
and  Its   siipi-ri'irily  over  horses  working  up  m  ca 

iidduced 


for  the  making  of  iron  bud  a  m.iikrt  for  all  Ibe  iron 

Ih'T  make,  al   hijfli  prirrs.      Pig  iron,  at    Pillshure 

n  10  dolLirs  per  ton,   bar  iron    I  i.'i  d.illar*  iwr  Ion      _,     ..._.     .  ..i„     -    ■    ...   ,i,_   «,:  1 

...      ,  ,            ,'     ,            ,   ,                ,             •.    '      r  nals.  was  easily    proved    hy   the    evidence 

Would  nol  the  demand   lor  iron   for  a  raimay  Irom  ,    ,   .    ,,_ :    ',,  „  „f  ,,      n r  ri  ,„ 

„..,,,,.„,                             ,            ■'          ,  hi'lore  the  comiiultee  ol  the  Mouse  ol  Uoii 
rhiUdelpbia   lo   Piilsliurf;   increase   the  pnre,  and 

could  that  demand  be  supplied   wnlhin  a  reasonable 

lime?" 

"These  propositions  are  not  su^Resled  as  insur 

mountable  dilficidlies.  but  as  specimens  of  the  mat 


ter»  which   will   lie   inquired   of  you   when  you  re 


tun.     It  i«  not    for   1 


iiiii 
he 


iimuns  on 
the  l,iver|iool  and  .Manchester  nilivay  bill 

The  stationary  enjcine  and  inclined  plane  alTonU 
equally  as  speedy  and  simple  a  mode  of  cominiini 
cation    between   two  level  slaRcs,  and  may  be  con- 
structed Hilh  a  lift  of  5(1  feet  in  a  I00<)  feet,  for  half 
Ibe  sum  required  lo  oyercoine  the  same  elevation  by 


I*   not    lor    Ihe    Pennsy  vania   Society   lo  .      ,  ■:■  1  in. 

,      .  ,  ,  •       ,         7^     /  lockaee.      Kni;ini»  require  iwrhaps  more  skill  in  at- 

anonl  a  prrierence  for  ant   particular  plan  of  ini    .      ,  ,  .111  1  .1  1 

'  '  .      J  -     '.  '         I.       L     tendance  and   repairs,  than   liH-ks;  and  this  may   be 

Provement.  or  to  disrouraice  inresligmtioit      Its  on  ,  .       '  .    .1    ■  ..       .1 

.....  .      r  .,  ,.11.   urijeil   as   an    argument    ak;amsl   their   use,  •'in   the 

jett   u   the    improieinrnt    of  the    st.ile.  Iir   tb^  best  i.r.i  .  ro  1  r.r 

•*;  J    .i     '  .    I     .     .  .-  II  1      midst   of  Ibe   mounlains   of  Pennsylvania,  lar  from 

pun,  and,  this  arromphshrd,  the   niemners  will  lie 


^,,                        .!..-.,                     ,  .     the  settleinents  and  baliit  itions  of  pervins  who  may 

ullr  eompeoMted   for  Ibetr  cootnbuiiunt  lotrards  ,     ,  „,  .„  . ..   ii .       ••  .     ii         1..  „,:„,     1 

.,    '            '  llie  eompetrni   lo   repair    them;     to  this  onjerlion,  I 

the  tame"  1    ........        I                                   .   •> 


al  im|)orl:aice. 

U<'Spectfcilly  submitted  by  your  obed  I  scrr't, 
'  W.M.   .STuicKI.AM).  C/nri/icer. 

Livtrjionl.  Od.  20,  |h.'&. 


ZiiU>I22S'  DSFAKTZiaEX*  T. 


A  wlll^p^:R  to  a  newly  marriku  pair. 

(Continued  from  p,  SS4.) 

on  poMr.sTic  iiAaiTt. 
A  clever  wTiter  says,  "If  a  man,  after  Ihe  hu»i- 
neM  and   fattiiues  ol   Ihe   day,  could    return   lo  hit 


7b  lAr  Pnuuylnmia  Soritly  fnr  Ih 
Itmal  ttHjiTvrtmmi  m  Uu  In 

Ccm.XHr^i, 

Tl''   irt'Tii^  i.r.r«i'^.|    t'l   riK    li 
BII''- 

Ihe  I  . 

IS:5,   h.«»e   ticen   Uuiy    rursnlerril  hy   me,  and  ail 
fr»jir«-linj  tbrm   of  an   entirely    cnncjusivc   cbarac 


I    liMlse  where   his    wife   was   minted    with  domestic 

I  will  only  add  Ibat  the   management    and   repairs  of  caret  and  an  allenlion   to  her  oIl.prinK,  he  must  be 

k<  and  Iheir  sbiirrs  m  the  same  silualions,would   a  nonsler  of  savafteness    and   stupidity ,  if   he    did 

I  tended  wrilh  ne  -rly   the  same  dilfKullies:    bul  I '  not  *lroii,;ly  (eel  the  influence  of  her  t  iriues,  and  if 

.<    It  for  granted  that  there   must  he  an  altendani   tlMJT  did  not  conrry  a  soO  rapliin-  lo  his  heart." 


il., 


„-  r. 


M}r 
In 


neyer  knew  a  man  who  sludie<l  bis  wife's  rotn- 
foft,  in  truth  I  neier  knew  any  amiable  or  domes- 
tic man,  bind  of  fn  qurntine  clubs  or  taverns,  and 
lioweter  a  wile  may  conceal  her  displeaaure.  it  must 


III  either  specie* 'of  machini  ry  who  pro|ierly  umb-r 
•  •  .n.ls  the  subject  The  extra  power  of  the  »ta- 
.ry  steam  engine,  may  lie  employed  bir  inanii 
'irioK  purposes,  su.-h  ai  Krioding  Krain,  sawmy 
timlier.  fesc  II  wood  be  used  as  the  foundation  fir  lie  always  a  matter  of  pain  lo  her  II  is  such  an 
Ihe  rails,  its  ilepth,  in  onler  tu  afTonl  »iiU"u-|enl ,  us«|rs»  rx|>en»e.  (not  to  »ay  a  wonl  of  its  itn/H/nfM.) 
ter.  i  must  be  eteiiwd  from  any  inlenlion  to  offer  stren|{lh  for  the  supimrt  uf  a  ^real  weight,  wmibl  be  |  surh  a  «\orlhlets  waste  of  time,  such  a  sotlish.  tcbit- 
•p«nte.i«  wt.ieh  nor  ba^e  rt  iTitfrnry  lo  encile  or  cal.-iiUl' d  lo  rietale  the  raits  too  hiich  «lKi»e  lln  Unnous  thin^  A  niaii  b-aves  his  camfortable  bre- 
dli'  sl.itr  aiMin  tlie   surlaee  nl   the  road,   lo  allow    n   suffien  nl  di«i  barge   side,  an  an. table    wife,  and   smilinK    babies,  perhapf 

■>09'.     '      '        , ■  Il  II  i>«t  the  «b-  'for  lb«  rain  wat«r  under  Iheii^  ajid  if  iIm  rati*  bclBc^ccta  buttncM  of  conacquencc,  be  due*  wbal  i' 
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contrary  to  the  uorri  o!  God  and  aniioyiiis  to  liis 
wile,  tlirovvs  iiimsell  into  the  uay  of  thiiiUing,  gi>ra- 
biing,  and  a  v.iriely  of  lemijtatiuns,  squanders  away 
money  which  most  prohahly  is  wanted  at  lioine;  and 
all  for  what?  Just  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  a  set 
of  bon  vivimts;  and  then,  wih  his  head  inebriated, 
his  pockets  li;;hteiied,  and  his  heart  certainly  not 
benefited  by  the  tonipany  he  has  been  in,  he  conies 
home:  the  foundation  for  discord,  at  all  events  for 
coldnoss,  is  laid;  for  however  his  wife  may  have 
gentleness  and  j^ood  sense  enough  to  avoid  clamour 
and  ,vcoiding,she  certainly  cannot  feel  much  love  or 
estimation  for  a  man  who  siems  to  care  so  very 
litile  what  she  likes  or  dislikes. 

But  I  will  not  suppose  you  addicted  to  drinking. 
Tins  habi>  has  become  such  an  ungentleinaidy  vice, 
that  what  morality  had  (aibd  to  do,  fashion  has 
nearly  eflccted.  In  respectable  life,  a  drunkard 
novv-a-days  is  nearly  a  |iheuonienon;  and  happy  it 
ib  for  the  female  world  that  such  is  tin-  case!  for 
the  woman  who  has  tlie  misery  to  be  chained  to  a 
drunken  busbunil,  in  the  emphaticai  language  of 
Scn|plure,  luis  no  joy. 

ivluch  to  be  condemned  is  a  married  man,  con- 
stantly rainljling  and  wand,  iins;  from  his  liome  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  away  lime.  I  really  caonol 
Understand  what  a  husband,  a  father,  and  master  of 
a  house,  can  mean  by  the  words  'passini;  away 
time."  Surely,  if  be  wants  employment,  his  house 
and  grounds  wdl  amply  furnish  him  with  it;  and  if 
he  wishes  tor  society,  he  will  lind  in  his  wile,  chil- 
dren, and  books,  the  best  socii  ty  in  the  world. 
Sucli  a  man  may  be  at  a  loss  for  cumyany,  but  cer- 
taiidy  not  for  socitly. 

There  are  some  men  who  will  sit  an  entire  day 
with  their  wives,  and  a  word  scarcely  escape  their 
lips.  Their  social  cup  of  tea  conns  on;  and  in- 
stead ol  enlivening  the  hour  by  kind  and  laiuiliar 
chat,  a  pompous  "Ves,"  or  "jNo,"  is  |)erhaps  all 
that  is  uilered  by  the  grand  auflj  sullen  lord.  Is 
this  a  mode  of  treating  the  companion  ol  your  bo- 
som?— a  companion  with  whom  you  might  fearless 
ly  -'thiMk  aloud;"  into  whose  faithful  breast/you 
might  pour  Ibrth  your  thoughts,  your  plaiiMyuur 
imenticnis,  your  opinions  of  every  thing  an?  ivery 
one?  And  is  this  companion,  periiaps  the  only  one 
in  the  world  \iho  would  not  betray  you-/-is  she 
to  be  treated  with  sullen  silence  and  cold  f^eserve? 
"The  heart  of  her  husband  m.iy  safely  trust  in 
fter,"  {I'rov.  xxxi.  11,)  says  the  inspired  «i'itcr;  and 
yet  this  safe  and  faithlul  conlidant  is  slighted,  and 
her  prou^^  lord  turns  from  her  to  bestow  nis  frank- 
ness and  loquacity  on  some  one  or  other,  who  just 
hearkens  to  him,  and  then  hies  away,  perhaps  to 
betray  him  to  the  ne.vt  listener. 

1  own  I  love  to  see  a  man  and  wife  enjoying-  the 
pleasures  of  a  little  social  walk;  and  when  the  tete- 
a-tete  is  sweetened  by  confidential  and  affectioiiale 
conversation,  it  is,  as  the  wise  man  observes,  a  siglit 
beautiful  before  God  nad  man.  But,  in  general,  how 
reversed  is  the  picture!  ile  saunters  out  with  her, 
careless,  cold,  and  uninierested;  scarcely  during 
the  walk,  uttering  a  word,  or,  when  he  does  speak, 
so  cold,  so  inanimate,  are  his  brief  remarks!  And 
if  her  health  is  too  delicate,  (as  is  often  the  case,) 
to  admit  her  to  walk,  instead  of  actively  preparing 
the  horses  and  vehicle  to  drive  lier  out  each  day, 
"she  may  sit,  and  sigh,  and  fade  away;  '  and  her 
once  sparkling  eyes  may  look  languid,  and  her  once 
brilliant  cheek  may  grow  pale,  for  want  of  exercise; 
still  he  makes  no  exertion;  something  is  the  matter 
with  the  horses,  or  the  carriage,  or  the  jaunting 
car! — and  thus  day  after  day  is  allowed  to  pass 
over. 

Sometimes,  if  husband  and  wife  happen  to  spend 
the  <lay,  or  evening, 'from  home,  scarcely  does  his 
lordship  address  a  word  to  her  during  the  time; 
scarcely  does  he  go  near  her;  and  at  night  when  a 
Jittle  attention  would  be  really  necessary  in  mul- 
fling  and  preijaring  her  to  go  out,/te  do  such  an  un- 


fashionable thing?  No,  truly,  i^lie  may  wrap  round 
her  mantle,  or  tie  down  her  bonnet  herself;  and 
coughs  and  colds,  "v\ilh  all  their  train  of  rheumalic 
ills,  '  may  await  her;  but  he  will  pay  her  no  such 
attention.     Admirable  character! 

Other  men  there  are,  all  cheerfulness,  gaiety,  and 
good  humour,  while  in  the  houses  of  their  neigh- 
bours; who,  as  they  return  home,  and  knock  at 
(heir  own  hall  door,  appear  to  turn  round,  and  say 
to  their  har;iionious  attendants,  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour,  '-My  good  friends,  I  am  now  about 
em.  ring  my  own  doors,  where  I  shall  probably  re- 
main, for  a  few  days,  totally  destitute  of  all  socie- 
ty but  that  of  my  tfife,  anil  family.  Of  course,  it 
\vill  b,'  quite  unnecessary  lor  me  to  trouble  you 
ag.un  till  Monday  next,  when  i  am  to  dine  at  my 
Iriend.  Mr.  B.'s,  with  a  large  party:  I  know  I  may 
be  certain  of  your  attendance  on  that  day;  till  then, 
i;ood-bye!  shake  hands! — good-bye,  my  two  worthy 
friends; — go.id-bye!"  Then,  enterii.g  the  hall,  be 
hangs  up  his  violin  (as  some  one  or  other  remarks,) 
behind  the  door,  and  proceeding,  he  arrives  in  the 
parlour  "O  dear,  such  a  fire! — Just  five  o'clock, 
and  no  sign  of  dinner! — Well!  what  an  irregular 
house!"  His  .vile  then  pulls  the  bell,  and  up  conies 
dinner.  "Why,  I  thought  this  beef  was  to  have 
been  roasted?  You  know  I  detest  boiled  beef!— 
(Ih.  really,  those  fowls  are  quite  underdone!' — 
"V\  by,  surely,  you  might  yourself  have  given  some 
directions!"  "O!  ay.  an  excuse!  Excu.ses  never 
fail  when  there  is  occasion  for  them!  "  8uch  is  the 
language  of  this  fine  manly  man;  his  ill  humour 
and  loud  speaking  rising  in  proportion  to  the  silence 
and  gentleness  oi  his  wife.  Admirable  character, 
again,  say  I  ! — a  mausoleum  should  be  erected  to 
your  memory. 

There  are  a  few  other  characters  in  the  world, 
(and  happy  is  it  for  the  world  the  number  is  but 
fac.)  whom  1  really  dislike  to  stain  my  pages  by 
mentionins;; — men,  or  rather  monsters,  who  beat 
llicir  wives! — men,  or  rather  monsters,  wUu jnihtiiiy 
cohabit  with  strange  women,  or  perhaps  are  crimi- 
nal with  the  female  servants  of  their  own  house! — 
men,  or  rather  monsters,  who  are  intoxicated*  eve- 
ry day!  &.c.  &c.  But  let  me  dismiss  the  hateful 
■object,  and  leave  such  beings  to  that  God  whose 
laws  they  are  so  awfully  violating. 

Chapter  VI. 

ON  ABSENCE. 

Few  women  are  insensible  of  tender  treatment; 
and  I  believe  the  number  of  those  is  small  indeed, 
who  would  not  recompense  it  with  the  most  grate- 
ful returns.  They  are  naturally  frank  and  affec 
tionate;  and,  in  general,  there  is  nothing  but  au- 
slerity  of  look  and  distance  of  behaviour,  that  can 
prevent  those  amiable  qualities  from  being  evinced 
on  every  occasion.  There  are,  probably,  but  kw 
men,  who  have  not  experienced,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  leisure  and  reflection,  a  conviction  of  this 
truth.  In  the  hour  of  absence  and  of  solitude,  who 
has  not  felt  his  heart  cleaving  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom?  who  has  not  been,  at  some  seasons,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  her  amiable  disposition 
and  demeanour,  of  her  unwearied  endeavours  to 
promote  aiid*perpetuate  his  happiness,  and  of  its 
being  his  indispensable  duty  to  shew,  by  the  most 
unequivocal  expressions  of  attachment  Jiid  of  ten 
derness,  his  full  approbation  of  her  assiduity  and 
laithfulness?  But  lives  not  he  that  has  often  return- 
ed to  his  habitation  fully  determined  to  requite  the 
kindness  he  has  constantly  experienced,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, has  beheld  the  woman  of  his  heart 
joyful  at  his  apjiroach,  without  even  attempting  to 


execute  his  purpose? — who  has  still  withheld  ihe  re- 
wards of  esteem  and  afi'ection;  and,  from  some  mo- 
tive, the  cause  of  which  1  never  could  develop, 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  duty,  and  repressed  those 
soft  emotions  which  might  have  gladdened  the 
breast  of  her  that  was  ever  anxious  to  please,  al- 
ways prompt  to  anticipate  his  desires,  and  eager  to 
contribute  every  thing  that  affection  could  suggest, 
or  diligence  iierform,  in  order  to  promote  and  per- 
petuate his  felicity? 

When  absent,  let  your  letters  to  your  wife  be 
warm  and  afi'ectionate.  A  woman's  heart  is  pecu- 
liarly firmed  for  tenderness;  and  every  expression 
of  endearment  from  the  man  she  loves  is  flattering 
and  pleasing  to  her.  With  pride  and  pleasure  docs 
she  dwell  on  each  assurance  of  his  aflection:  and, 
surely,  it  is  a  cold,  unmanly  thing,  to  deprive  her 
virtuous  heart  of  such  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of 
gra  ilying  it.  But,  really,  a  man  should  endeavour 
not  only  lor  an  affectionate,  but  an  agreeable  man- 
ner of  writing  to  his  wife.  I  remember  hearing  a 
Ibdy  say,  "When  my  husband  writes  to  me,  if  he 
can  at  al.  glean  out  any  little  piece  of  good  news, 
or  pleasing  intelligence,  he  is  sure  to  mention  it." 
Another  lady  used  to  remark.  "My  husband  does 
not  intend  to  give  me  pain,  or  to  say  any  thing  un- 
pleasant when  he  writes;  and  yet,  I  don't  know  how- 
it  is,  but  I  never  received  a  letter  from  him,  that  1 
did  not,  when  I  finished  it,  feel  comfortless  and  dis- 
satisfied." 

1  really  think  a  husband,  whenever  he  goes  from 
home,  should  alw  ays  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring 
back  some  little  present  to  his  wife.  If  ever  so 
trifling  or  valueless,  still  the  attention  gratifies  her; 
and  to  call  forth  a  smile  of  good  humour  should  be 
always  a  matter  of  importance. 

Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  human 
mind,  agrees  in  acknowledging  the  power  of  trifles, 
in  imparting  either  pain  or  pleasure.  One  of  our 
best  writers,  speaking  on  this  subject,  introduces 
the  follovvi"j  swt.et  lines: 

"Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  n.isery  from  those  trifles  springs, 
0!  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  thence, 
A  smrdl  unkindness  is  a  peal  offence. 
To  give  rich  gifts,  perhaps  we  wish  in  vain, 
But  all  may  sliun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain." 
{To  be  continued  under  the  heads  of  Expenditure — In- 
crease of  Family — Conchision.) 


MISCEIiXiANXSOUS. 


Cotton  Wool. 
The  Manchester  Journal  says,  "the  importation  of 
cotton  wool  this  year  exceeds  the  quantity  imported 
during  the  same  period  last  year  by  i!4!),40'2  bags; 
the  imports  for  this  year  being  7'20,097,  and  for  the 
same  period  last  year  470,695.         [English  paper. 

We  find,  on  perusing  some  letters  from  Mexico, 
that  the  purchase  of  land  made  by  Mr.  Baring  is  on 
the  north-east  coast,  towards  the  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  The  extent  is  in  some 
letters  stated  at  300  square  leagues,  which  is  rather 
more  probable  than  300,t)00.  Three  hundred  square 
leagues  form  an  area  equal  to  one  of  our  large 
counties — lb. 


•  Perhaps  my  reader  may  Ihirdc  me  severe  in  class- 
ing drciiikenness  with  adultar};  hiwever,  il'  lie  takes 
die  trouble  of  luokiiig  fur  tlic  fifth  of  UaUtl  jiis,  lie  will 
see  th  t  St.  Paul  not  only  places  it  with  adultery,  but 
with  murder.— ver.  l9-ii. 


Cotton  Manufactures, 
The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  extent  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  this  country,  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  second  volume,  just  published,  of 
J\lr.  Baines  History  and  Directory  of  Lancashire. 
The  estimate  of  the  total  annual  amount  of  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  neaily  agrees  with  the  one 
which  we  have  made,  though  on  different  data,  and 
it  will  be  seen  accords  also  with  official  returns. 

It  is  impossible   to  ascertain   with   precision  the 
actual  amount  of  any  of  the  great  manufactures  of 
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(Jan.  6.  1826. 


Ihf  kiniriliim;   l»it  ol  rotluii  it  may  br  •.aWr  atsrri 


td.  tli.Tl  tlir  value  i<  from  tliirtv  to  forty  millions  of  niimial  i|iiantity  of  cotton  wool  importril 


rent.,  ah   uill   np|ii'ar    from   the    inrrrsupd  avcragcU' ized  with  an  unnrc-ounlahlc  ccstary  at  tlir  snunil 


pounds  ulrrline  per  annum.  The  averauc  annual 
■mount  of  cotton  wool  imported  ilnrini;  the  last 
»e» en  year*,  was  ll."«.00(i.tMiO  jhs.;  from  which  de 
duct  15  nidUons  for  exports,  and  Id  millions  for 
cotton  wool  used  at  home,  in  an  unnianufaatured 
jt»te,  100  millions  remain.  Tskin;:  the  price  of 
this  wool  at  Ij.  per  ll>.  and  the  incrtasr  of  value  by 
manufacture  at  fi«e  limes  the  co»t  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  amount  will  stand  thus: — 
I  jO.000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  U  per 

lb 1.6,000,0(10 

Incrrased  value  by  manu- 
facture  30,000.000 

Gross  amount, .     .   /.36,0OO.0OO 

.\vcraKr  value  of  cotton  manufactures 
exported 16.560,379 

Home  consumptioD,     .    .    .  1.1 9, 439 ,6-21 


of  water  running  from  a  |>i|>e;   I.c  Vaycr  couhl  not 


This  result  is  not  very  dissimilar  fo  Ihe  statement 
made  by  the  I'rcMdi-nt  of  the  Doanl  of  Trade  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8lh  of  .March,  !8i-l 


SFOKTIirO  OLZO. 


About   four  fifths  of   the    wbolf   amount  of  the[(M(lurc  the  notes  of  a  musical  inslru'iiK'nl,  hut  felt 
cotton  trade  of  the  kingdom  centres  in  the  county ,  tin' most  lively  plea.sure  when  it  tliundrred;  and  it  is 
of  Lancaster,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  capital ,  niated  that  an  Kntclish  Rrntlrman  fainted  as  often 
employed  in  Lancashin-  in  this  trade  alone,  in  build-  as  he  lieanl  read  the  fifty  third  chapter  of  ls;iiali 
ings  and  niacliimry.  amounts  to  !*  .000.000/.    Steam, 
it  has  been  alreaiir  observed,  is  now  applied  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  weaviiin  as  well  as  in  Uie ; 
spinning;  and  we  have  ascertained,  that  there  are 
at  present  (July,  18-26.)  in  the  parish  of  Manchea- 
ter  alone,  upwards  of '20,000  steam  looms  in  motion. 
In  the  I'lrst  volume  of  this  work,  quoting  from  Mr. 
Guest's  book  on  77ie  C'o«o;i  .Vn>i»/(if/Hrf.i,tlie  num- 
ber  of  steam  or  power  looms  in  lireal  Britain,  were 
estimated  at  10.000:  that  estimate  was  even  too  low, 
and  the  probaliilily  is,  that  there  are  now  in  Kng- 
land   and   Scotland   not   fewer   than   -10,000   power 
looms   employed    in    the    weaving  of  cotton  alone, 
8,000  of  which  are  in  Scotland. 

[liill's  lit  I  kly  Mtiienger,  London. 


S.  Skinner,  Ks4.  £.       '  letA,  ISZfi, 

/if<ir  Sir. — In  some  of  the  "by  gone  numbers"  of 


Coal. 
There  have  been  many  rumours  abroad  within  a 

when  the   che.r,  of  U.e    house  W  o.nl,'alirMVd7".' ''">*  ^^•"/!''= '^^'^^^^^^ 

the  annunciation  that  the  annual  value  o'f  cotton  P""»*  "••"'^'"*  "as  selling.  We  '"^'ve  in<|uired,  .^""^'''■y  "''^"1  paper,  amone  other  matters  rcla- 
gocl,  manufactured  had  risen  to  the  incredible  i?/!  f"""'" ''''■, '^'■^/ yi'';"^'l>' f ''/''''■ '^''''"V'''.- '^^''•f-  ";•;/'"'"•, '"^"ly- g"-!"-™"' ■"■d  gentlemanly  sporU 
amount  of  /  .S3  Ml  OfiO  This    year  the    Lehigh   Coal   Company    had   made  "I  "le   lield,  1   perceived   what   may   wiib   most  of 

F.very  part  ofVhe"cotton  trade,  from  tl,e  imporia- 1  *"•■''  «rrancemenls  as  th.y  expected  would  enable  >""r  sporting  readers  (the  number  of  whom,  it  ap- 
tionofthe  raw  material  to  its  comnl.  lion  by  the  1 '"'''' V'\'':**'' »'  ■"'''"''•'Vfi'^'y  ('"'V''- T"' ""j''' '''"  I"  ''••'• 'VY  """".ean* '"'»''•.)''<','•''''''«  I'™*  j"  «  »•'" 
weaver,  the  bleacher,  the  dyer.  an<l  the  calico' »''■•>• '"•""«'•'> ear.  Owing  to  the  drought  and  ronse-  '"'I  uselul  addition  to  their  pleasure  in  sl.ooling. 
.rinler.  is  carried  on  in  this  town  an.l  parish;  but  M"^'  l""' "a'" '"''''•  I^i;'^'»"e  'he  amount  of  coal  «  I  course  I  allude  to  Mr.  Samuel  W  oodcork,  new 
Oic  branch  for  which  .Manchester  is  distinguished  '".."";  '"°"!''*  "^  f^'n't'^niber  and  Oclot.er  this  year,  p.nol  using  ••shot  cartridges,  ii.slead  of  the  old 
is  the  spinning.  In  thi.  d.partment  of  the  trade,  '^""  "''"■■' °'  H''' an'ount  received  in  the  correspind-  •  I"  ouling  and  tedious  process  of  usinK  wadding 
Uiereare  at  pre«-nl  (August,  18J5.'  104  spinning! '"Km""""  "^ '•'*'  >^";«'«","  > '0.000  bushels.  ,  made  „f  any  material  which  may  lirst  come  to 
factories  in  the  townships  of  Mancbc-l.  r.  Choriton-  .  ^he  who  e  amount  of  coal  whirl,  v  ill  this  year  l''"d.  as  newspaper  tow,  leaves,  and  almost  any 
row,  ArH.vick,  S.ilford,  Pendleton,  and  Hulme.  '."■  rff '"'vt'l  from  the  Lcliigh,  will  not  vary  muchUnng  else.  It  is  a  fact  »»ell  known  to  most  s,H)rts- 
workcd  bv  no  steam  entinrs,  of  ll,-  aceregate  '"'"•  "''^'A."f  '•ec'-ived  last  year,  say  500,000  ."•  n  Iha  many  very  many  h,r,U  .-srapo  while  in 
power  of  S.59S  horses.  In  the  year  I T-T,  the  num  I  ''."^'}''''-  ^^  ^  ''»"•  h'>«ever,  this  season,  had  an  ar-  <  •-  art  ol  reloading,  however  s  and.  the  .log-and 
'  .  .  .1.;.  „„.,„.,  „r  I  „„„...     rival  of  a  pretty  considerable  uuantily  ol   Sriiuylklll  ""^improvement  ol   .Mr.  Woodcock   will  enable  us 

lilt.   CUURM    Ol     k.,dliras-  1  ,  ,'  ^  ,  ,      ',  ,      ,  ,  •  ■      .  t      ■     .       ,1  ■        1  .I"        I.       -  ,  J     1        ■    •  I 

coal,  we  know  not  bow  much,  but  probably  cnoiiicll  '"  ol>n;>i<-  this  ilimculty  in   a  great  anil  deeisive  do- 

tlie    iiirreasi-d  drmanil.       The    miidiiiss  of  tfrte       He  says  they  are  worn  in  a  bell  of  leather 

the  winter  so  far  ha«  diminished  Ihe  consumjition.   buckled  round   the   waist.      Now    i    wish  him  to  in- 

iLast    week    the    Lilii^h    Company    received  fnun  form  us  of  the  construction  of  this  bell;  whether  it 


ber  of  spinning  factories  in 

ter  amounted  only  to  4-2,  and  tbos«?-  «.r-  in  fr<-neral 

of  a  magnitude  very  inferior   to    the  nulls  which  at   '"    ""'""    """    '" 


present  exist  in  Ibis  place. 

From  a  calculation   made   in    lSl7,by  Mr.  John 


Kennedy,    one    of    the    most    consnlerable    cotton 
spinners  in  .^lanchest>'r,  it  apix-ars  that  the  nu 

■  -         „,(„,,      |M..  U    X,.     l...   .. 

in  this  country  was  I  I0.7.i,»:  that  iLe  aid  they  de-  i»*-«  »  '""  Arrivals  are  daily  expected,  but  as  the 
rived  from  steam  was  equd  to  the  power  of  •20.71,8  >•«"•»  ■'''■  "^"'.\  f'"l».v.  't  niusl  depend  upon  a  con- 
borvs,andthatthenum(«-rofspindlr,mmotion«..s!"":,'""''*  ?  n.ild  weather,  wheth.r  the  Company 
6.645.833.  By  this  immense  process  3.987  ..VKl  .000,"'"  >"■  »•'''■  """••'  """*-'7  '<'  "■'•^■re  orders.  We 
hank,  of  cotton  ram  ^ere  pr«.luced  yearly,  taking  ^'•'•'""""•"''  '"  "'"■,  '"'";''  '"  ',""'""  ,"""'""^"'  "P- 
tbe  averijce  at  40  hanks  to  the  pound; 'and  the  phcaUon,  so  as  to  be  early  on  the  order^.ook^^^^ 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  io  their  production  is  '^    ""'    ^'"' 


their  mines  (tPifl-f /ii//i(/rw/ <mi«  of  coal,    ll  is  a  mis- [has  separate  divisions  for   aicli  rnrlriilfit.  »nd  bow 


I   nun'b"r  '"''^'hat  theC'omp,iiiy  hive  made  anyincn-ase  in  the  many  it  is  calculated  to  hold,  and  what  is  Ihe  usual 
of  per^ns  then  employe.l  m  lb-  spinning  of  cot'ton  'PI*^,  "^  ^^eir  co  d-tl.ey  now,  as  heretofore   sell  at  length  of  his  carlridge-whal  the  colour  of  the  best 

>.  •     -     .     '    .       ~  .    .         .     >,&7  44  A  tt^n       Arriv...l,.  :.ro  ,l:tili-  t^rnfrit^ii   lini  f»»i  ili,>  cartridge  paper,  OtC..*^ 

The  plan  of  using  circular  pieces  of  "card"  cut 
out  with  the  ••Warden  punch,"  will  not  Im-  equal  to 
■Mr.  Woodcock's  new  plan  of  ••shot  cartndges.  be- 
sides, I   think    I    have  observed   thai    the  card  doca 


sUled  at  5,006  loos 

Mr.  Kennedy's  sutemeni  for  Ihe  year  1817: 
Raw   rotloD    con»erte«l    into    yam    in    the    United 

Kingilom.       .     .     .     1 10,000.000  lb. 
LoM  in  spinning  eslima- 

tc«l  at  U  oz  per  lb         103111.500 
(Quantity  of  yam 

produced.  .     .  lb.  99,687 .500 

Number  of  banks,  taking  Ihe  ave- 


not  admit  of  lamming  Ihe  i:iinpuwder  close  enough, 

which  is  very  material  to  the  full  rjfrrt  of  Ihe  blast; 

(There  was,  lately,  not  a  bushel  of  I.chitfh  eo»l  f.r  *"  scientific   sportsmen   say.     As  rrjcanis  the  plan 


sale  in  this  cily.    >Vc  begged  half  a  ton  from  a  mauu- 
facturcr.J 


before  us,  (and  I  lioiie  it  is  capable  of  bring  carried 
into  I  fleet,;  1  ivas  thinking  that  although  a  cartriilge 
may  be  rammed  or  forced  down  a  coarse  niu«ket  in 
."sace   I'l.A.-tT.  a  hurry,  with  a  hravy  irrm  rod.  yel  the  nice  loHling 

The  sage  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  Island  piece  wilh  the  light  wooden  rod.  woulil  not  answer; 
ofCrile,  and  rearlirs  the  size  of  a  small  shruli  'I'lie  more  es|H'Cially  after  a  lew  shots,  ••which  will  nc- 
leaves  are  collected  annually  by  lb*  (ireeks.  ,ind|Cessarily  call  for  greater  windage  every  cartridge 
lined,  Io  ne  used  nicdirinally ,  as  an  infusion.  TheviWe  Jire  If  too  luucli  windage  Iw  allowed,  we  are 
are  \ery    particular  in   the  time  and  manner  of  col  j  in  daiii^er  of  losing  the  cartridge  and  the  explosion 


nze  at   40  per  lb.  .     .  .     .     .    3,t87,jOO,000  iprlmgllKse   leaves,  being  always   galherrd  on  lli^  will  !«•  loo  lax;   if  loo  litllr,  «c  are  unable  to  force 


Sumls^r  of  spindlei  rmplnyrd.  each 


spindle  being  •' 
two  banks  prr 


produce 
"  work- 

i'loyed  in  spin- 
ll  to  produce 


Isl  of  .Nlay,  before  sun  rise.     Th>-  flavour  and  smell  il  down  hiIIi  the  lishl  woo<len  irii'isfic'c. and  the  shot 


lb.  e,t>  45,833 


of  the  lireek  plant  is  much  more  powerful  than  the 
common  sage  of  our  garden*. 


The  mosWiiiinent  men  have  been  remarkable  for 
'their  natural  infirmities  and  anlipalbies     'I1i>'  Duke 


endangers  Ihe  shooter  "  i  hope  Mr.  Woodcock 
wtll  again  come  forth  iwlicn  be  is  not  in  so  great  a 
hurry,')  and  clear  ui>  these  seeming  dilhcullies. 

Mr   ltobins,the  Knghsh  mathemalicinn,  wlio  was 
ap|M>iiili  d  by  the  king  Io  make  experiments  on  pine- 


11 i-   -■ 

number  to 


>  iii|>i<>ted,    equal     in 


1 10,(6.1   DKjwrnon  fell  into  a  swoon  at  Ihi-  sigbl  of  a  r.ililnl.   lirr  m.il   shiMiling.  came  to  the  conclimnn   that  the 
Ihe  .Marrschal  Albert  was  takin  ill  uixin  br 


idislaus.  King  of  i'olar.d.   i 


90,768  pig  ,o  ,j,,,|,. 

.0  as  soon  as  be  (lerceived  an  apple;  Krnsiu'i 
mr    fevrrish   at    the    sight   of    fish;   Sculigrr   \ 
•ri/ed  with  n  tremor  al  the  sight  of  water  cre«si 


ilM- 


Four  ounces  and  a  Italf  of  eosi  esiimatnl  to  : 

one  hank  of  No.  40;  and  IsOlb  of  coal  (^^ ;. 

equal  to  one  Itorse  power. 

The   increase   of   manufarturr*   since    |fl|7   has 'eould  not  supiiorl  himwif;  every  eclipse  of  Ihe  mnon  if  i>r(i;>er/y  managed 
be«i  rnnsMlcrabU    c^rfwnir  «/.'   ■«•!  ibao  30  per  threw  Lord   Bacon  into  a  fainting  Ijti  Boyle  waa' Woodcock. 


\e  force  ol  powder,  Ihe  mtimenl  il  was  ig- 
'  rs{ — that  is.  the  expansive  force  of  Ihe  |piae« 
1  was  eqii.il  to  common  air  an  hundrrd  tiniea 
>>'d  in  the  cnnilensing  synnge,  or  air-gun. 
ll    must    Ik-   admitted,  is   very    |>owerful,  and 


iTyrbo   Hr.<be  at   ihe   apiM-annce  of  a    hurt:  or  fox   siieh  as  is  calculated   Io  produce   %sonilerf<il  efTrcIs, 
eould  not  supiiorl  himself;  every  eclipse  of  Ihe  miion  if  i>r(i;>er/y  luanagcd.     I  sloji  till  1   hear  Imui   Mr. 
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^^2M  IS'^ll^lKt 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  13,  1826. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  .Societj ,  held  at  Lexington,  the  resi- 
dence of  D.  Williamson,  jr.  Esq.  on  the  8th  Dec. 
Present, 

1 


J.  B    ISloRRIS, 

J.  HoLI.INGSWORTH, 

H.  V.    SoMKRVII.LE, 

Jas.  Carroll,  jr. 
A.  Thomas, 


Geo.  Howard, 
Ueo.  Cooke, 
B.  W.  Hall, 
D.  Williamson,  jr. 


^1 

J^ 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Cor.  See. 

Jas.  Howard,  Rec.Sec. 

Jas.  Cox,  Treiisurer. 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  reported  a  scheme  of  premiums  for 
distribution  at  the  next  Cattle  Show,  (to  be  held  in 
June,)  which  was  read  and  being  amended,  was 
adopted,  as  follows,  viz. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  1826. 

For  the  farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres, 
which  shall  appear  to  have  been  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  economy  and 
tictt  profit,  consistently  with  its  perma- 
nent improvement;  reference  being  had 
to  its  natural  advantages  as  to  soil,  situ- 
ation, &.C.  &c.  $50  00 

For  the  '2d  best  farm;  particulars  as  above,      30  GO 

Crop»: 

For  the  best  20  contiguous  acres  of  wheat, 

to  be  not  less  than  :iO  bushels  per  acre,         20  00 

For  the  best  -20  contiguous  acres  of  Indian 
corn,  yield  not  less  than  60  bushels  per 
acre,  15  00 

For  the  best  20  contiguous  acres  of  rye, 

yield  not  less  than  35  bushels  per  acre,         12  00 

For  the  best  10  contiguous  acres  of  hay, 
timothy,  clover,  rye,  or  orchard  grass, 
or  any  of  the  above  mixed — weight  to  be 
ascertained  at  least  one  month  after  cut- 
ting, 15  00 

For  the  best  10  contiguous  acres  of  wheat, 

yield  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre,         12  00 

For  the  best  10  contiguous  acres  of  Indian 

corn, yield  not  If  ss  than  60  bus.  per  acre,       10  00 

For  the  best  10  contij;uous  acres  of  rye, 

yield  not  less  than  35  bushels  per  acre,         10   00 

For  {he  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  hav,  as 

aboive,  "  10  00 

For  the  best  crop  of  tobacco,  not  less  than 

5  hogsheads,  highest  price,  20  00 

For  the  2d  best  crop  of  tobacco,  as  above,       10  00 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 

quantity  of  seed  cotton  within  this  state,       10  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  not  less  than 

250  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  carrots,  not  less  than 

400  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  mangel  wurtzel,  not 

less  than  800  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  ruta  baga,  not  less 

than  400  bushels,  10  00 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  apple  orchard, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  200  trees, 
which  shall  evince  the  most  judicious 
management,  10  00 

For  the  most  successful  experiment  in 
water-rotting,  or  otherwise  preparing 
flax  or  hemp;  the  quantity  to  be  not 
less  than  50 lbs.  dressed — the  whole  pro- 
Cess  to  be  stated,  and  a  sample  to  be 
produced,  10  00 


$284  00 


Horses  and  Mares. 
For  the  best  stallion,  adapted  to  get  stock 

for  the  saddle. 
For  the  best  stallion,  adapted  to  get  stock 

for  quick  draft. 
For  the  best  stallion,  adapted  to  get  stock 

for  slow  draft. 
For  the  best  brood  mare,  adapted  to  the 

saddle, 
For  the  best  brood  mare,  adapted  to  quick 

draft, 
For  the  best  brood  mare,  adapted  to  slow 

draft. 


^sses  and  Mules. 
For  the  best  jack, 
Kor  the  best  jennet. 
For  the  best  pair,  well  broke  mules,  raised 

in  the  state. 
For  the  best  mule  colt  by  the  side  of  its 

dam. 


JVeat  Cattle. 

For  the  best  bull,  over  2  years  old,  full 
blood  Improved  Durham  Short  Horns, 

For  the  best  bull,  over  2  years  old,  full 
blood  Devon, 

For  the  best  bull,  over  2  years  old,  full 
blood  Alderney, 

For  the  bull,  over  2  years  old,  of  any  other 
breed. 

For  the  best  bull,  under  2  years  old,  of 
any  breed. 

For  the  best  milch  cow;  certificate  of  her 
milking,  quantity  of  butter  produced, 
and  keep  for  one  week;  and  of  the  inter- 
val of  time  elapsed  between  her  calving 
and  the  week  of  trial  to  be  produced. 

For  the  best  lieifer  of  any  breed. 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  oxeii} 


Swine. 
For  the  best  boar,  over  one  year  of  age, 
B^or  the  best  boar,  under  one  year  of  age. 
For  the  best  breeding  sow,  litter  of  pigs  to 

accompany  her. 
For  the  best  sow  pig. 


Sheep  and  Wool, 
For  the  best  Saxony  ram;  reference  being 

had  to  the  quality  of  the  wool. 
For  the  best  pair  Saxony  ewes,  as  above. 
For  the  best  *lerino  ram,  as  above, 
For  the  best  pair  Merino  ewes,  as  above. 
For  the  best  Southdown  ram. 
For  the  best  pair  Southdown  ewes, 
For  the  best  Dishley  ram. 
For  the  best  pair  Dishley  ewes. 
For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  breed  than 

the  foregoing. 
For  the  best  pair  of  ewes  of  any  other 

breed  than  the  foregoing. 
To  the  farmer,  whose  flock  at  the  last 
shearing  yielded  the  greatest  average 
weight  of  wool,  the  flock  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  20;  the  wool  of  the  whole  to 
be  weii<hed,  being  first  cleaned  of  lags 
and  filth — if  fine  wool. 

As  above coarse  wool. 

To  the  farmer  who  shall  have  raised,  the 
last  season  prevk)u»  to  th«  exhibition. 


15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

10  00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

$75 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

5 

00 

$50 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10  00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

$73 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

$30 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

10 

00 

8 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

the  greatest  number  of  lambs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nuciber  of  ewes,  (not  less 
than  -20,) 
For  the  best  specimen  of  shearing,  (on  the 
ground,) 


10  00 

5  00 

$120  00 


Domestic  Family  Manufacture-^. 
For  the  best  piece  of  cloth,  not  less  than 

12  yards,  of  any  colour;  the  wool  where- 
of to  be  raised  and  spun  on  the  farm  of 

the  candidate. 
For  the  best  piece  of  cassimere,  not  less 

than  20  yards,  of  wool,  as  above. 
For  the  best  piece  of  cassinett,  not  less 

than  20  yards,  as  above. 
For  the  best  piece  of  flannel,  not  less  than 

20  yards,  as  above. 
For  the  best  piece  of  carpeting,  not  less 

than  20  yards,  as  before. 
For  the  best  piece  of  kersey,  adapted  to 

labourers,  not  less  than  20  yds.  as  before. 
For  the  best  piece  of  shirting,  of  any  ma- 
terials, not  less  than  20  yards. 
For  the  best  piece  of  8-4  linen-diaper,  not 

less  than  15  yards. 
For  the  best  piece  of  7-8  toweling,  not  less 

than  15  yards, 
For  the  best  hearth-rug. 
For  the  2d  best  hearth-rug. 
For  the  best  and  handsomest  piece  of  10-4 

woollen  counterpane. 
For  the  2d  best  and  handsomest  piece  of 

10-4  woollen  counterpane. 
For  the  best  pair  8  4  woollen  blankets,  the 

wool  whereof  to  be  raised  and  spun  on 

the  farm. 
For  the  2d  best  pair  8-4  woollen  blankets, 

as  above. 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  woollen  hose,  full 

size. 
For  the  2d  best  oair  of  knit  woollen  hose, 

full  size. 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  cotton  hose,  full 

size. 
For  the  2d  best  pair  of  knit  cotton  hose, 

full  size, 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  thread  hose,  full 

size, 
For  the  2d  best  pair  of  knit  thread  hose, 

full  size. 
For  the  b .st  straw  or  grass  hat,  imitation 

of  Leghorn, 
To  the  spinners  of  the  greatest  weight  of 

cotton,  wool,  or  flax,  in  5  hours;    for 

each  article,  $3 


10 

00 

8 

00 

6 

00 

8 

00 

8 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

4 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

4 

00 

9  00 
$102  00 


Implements  of  Husbandry. 
For  the  best   agricultural    machine   that 
may  be  considered  new,  and  as  deserv- 
ing the  patronage  of  this  Society, 

Fermented  Liquors. 
For  the  sample  of  the  best  cider,  the  pure 

juice  of  the  apple. 
For  the  sample  of  the  best  domestic  wine. 


Butter  and  Cheese. 
For  the  specimen  of  the  best  fresh  butter. 
For  the  specimen  of  the  best  preserved 

butter,  three  months  old, 
For  the  specimen  of  the  best  cheese,  made 

in  Maryland, 


$10  00 


10  00 
10  00 

$20  00 


10  00 

S  00 

8  00 

$26  00 
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AlVfERTCAN  FAT^MER. 


[Ja5.  U,  1826. 


/'/<Mii,'/ii»ii(. 
For  Ihr  beat  ploughiog  by  three  hor«e«  or 

For  tlir   l>o<t  ploughing   hj  two   horses, 

ni>il''>.  or  oxrn. 
To  emcb  of  the  succeMful  ploughmen,    li 


For  F.irms.  Crop*,  Sir. 
Hor»r»  .mil  .\|:iri'.", 
A»ses  Knil  Mules, 
Keat  Cattle, 

Swine,  -         .         .         . 

Shrep,  Wool  and  Shearing, 
F.iniily  M^nuf.iclures, 
Iniplruinils  ol'  lliisliandrj, 
Krrmenird  l,i<|iiors. 
Butter  and  Cheese, 
Ploughing, 


10  00 

10  00 
4  00 

|34  00 

$194  00 
75  00 
50  00 


7Vie  ijtuiiitily  <tf  Jhmr  ins/irctrtt  in  linllinwrc  in  Iht 
yeuri  iSii  luiii  Itil'j,  viz 


I8i4. 

Wheat  flour.  Mils.       5J9.Jti8 
Do.  do    hall  bbls.     '20,t>li4 

H>r  (lour,  l)Uls.  5,770 

Cum  lucul,  casks,  6,0 1 ti 


56J.lil8 


18-25. 

497,311 

'25,508 

'2,»'i9 

7,019 

5.12.7ti7 


rHzoEs  oxTa&£irT. 


Ainici.Ks. 


Tlu  number  of  appeals  from  tU  jmlirmnu  or  decition 

iij  the  iiiiittcturs  lit  Jluur. 
1824, 
7.S  00 1  March  '25,  An  appesi]  and  the  inspector's  opinioo 


30  00 
120  0(1,  Sept. 
102  00 i 1825, 
10  0  'June 
20  00  Aug. 
2C  OOJUeL 
•24  00 1    •' 

>ov. 

$814  OO 


3, 


do. 


do. 


conlirnird. 
reversed. 


The  report  was.  on  mntioR,  ordered  to  be  prinl- 
e«l  in  tlir  Anieriran  Karnirr,  and  in  handbdis,  under 
the  sup-niitrndancc  of  the  coinmillce  by  whom  it 
was  prepared. 

J*8.  Howard,  See'y. 

lO^  The  next  meeting  oT  the  Trustees  of  the 
Man  land  \gncullural  So(-i<-l\  will  Im-  held  at  the 
resilience  of  the 'rrea»iirer.  on  ThiirHlav  ix-xt.  which 
will  be  on  the  19(A,and  not  the  20U,  a^  erroneousljr 
sUled. 


30, 

do. 

do. 

12, 

do. 

do. 

9. 

do. 

do. 

28, 

do. 

do. 

2H, 

do. 

do. 

•28, 

do. 

do. 

7, 

do. 

do. 

9. 

do. 

do. 

III.I.K,  Ualtimurc  Prime, 

IIAKIN,  and   Hams,  .  . 

BKKS-\V>X,Am.  jellow 

(  OFFKE,  Javo 

Havana,.  .  .  . 

COTTO.N.I.uui-iana.tic, 
liriiPKia  l^plariil, .  .  . 

I  (ITTON  YAKN.No.  10, 
Ati  advance  of  I  cent 
■  arh  number  to  No.  18 

I  A.MILl^S,  .Mould,    .  . 
I'll'l.   •  •  •  ^  

I  ||KK;>K., 

I  I   \rilKI{S,  I.i»e, .  .  . 

I  l-'ll.  Hcrringfi,.sus. 
^Iiad,  triinuKd, 
I   WSKKi),  Itoiifeh,. 


con  finned 

revi  rsi'd. 
conlirnird- 
Conliriiied-jKl.iK  |{,  Superliiie,  city 

rrvi-rsed-i      Kxira Jo. 

conlirmed-'     •''""' 

Dec.       7,  do.  do.        cuiuirined-'     ^"-''luchanna,  iupcrfi. 
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Tlu  amnunt  of  mirlion  dntitt  rertiveil .  and  the  erptnit  IjUMV,  Indmu  Corn,  . 
of  dtejiiiiiiiii  ./id  prueninif  tlu  harbour  for  the  lad  *^ 'leal-  Kamily  Flour, 
Jivt  ycara.  viz 

Expeiiscs  of  ihi:  harbour, 
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Am-iuiit  I't   uui-li'in   du- 
ties r*f  cived,  viz. 


do.  Lati  ler, . 

do.       Red 

do.  White  Flint,  . 


1821, 

»l'i.5l4  99 

For  1821. 

S20.202  C' 

1822, 

IS.y.i  04 

182:, 

.Si.ii;o  1. 

182.1, 

22,054  43 

I82.i. 

30,48j  bi 

1824, 

22.7.tl   03 

IH2i. 

22, H.^!*  81 

1825, 

2:-.,<l84   54 

1825, 

20.i»27    18 

VALrABLK  AcqrisiTio.t  TO  .MARTtAvn  Rreedebs 
or  Swi.nE. — K  pair  of  hogs  passed  arriilmtally  un- 
der our  notice  in  their  transit  to  the  K.islcm  {Shore 
of  this  stale,  when-  they  were  i;ntng  In  .Mr.  Frede- 
rick Pumell,  t  >  whom  they  were  preM  iili-d  by  Mr. 
Tbomdike,  of  M:issachu>rtts  They  are  of  .Mr 
Poraeroy's  celebrated  coniiKjiind  breed,  bi'injf  made 
up  of  certain  pm|>ortion>  of  the  B-dfarti,  Bnkrwrll, 
and  Byli'-ld  blmMl — are  of  small  bone  and  easily 
fatted.  .\laryljnd  farmers  may  have  recour»e  to 
them  aftrr  a  short  time,  for  ihe  iinproviiiirnt  ofi 
their  stuck  of  twine,  and  will  know  how  to  afiprc- 
ciate  the  benefit 

IO*Tiie  .M«iiTi.A5D  JrsTict.a  valuable  manu 
al  for  the  guiilance  uf  justices  ol  the  peace,  roii'>l<- 
Ucs,  andrilizeni  in  niattrr«  nut  within  the  jiiri«dir- 
tioo  of  the  county  courts,  has  fallm  under  our  ob- 
tflrration.  and  we  Like  thu  op|Kirtiinity  of  n-coui- 
meitding  it  to  th'-  .Maryland  fanners  generally.  It 
contain*,  Iw^id*-*  several  judicious  chapters  on  ac- 
counts. dislr«-",  debl.tu-.  a  collection  ol  Ihe  acts  of 
assembly  rel.<ting  to  Ihe  jurisdiction  and  prev 
cnhing  lb'  pr™-.-..  of  justicr*  of  ibe  (leace,  the  acts 
of  atseii  ling  the  conduct  of  conslab|i'«, 

and  an  ■■  I  and  chronolo);ical  digest  ol  Ihej 

iniscellani' i'j«    acl«,    proi»erly    denominated    (Hjlicel 
acta.     This  book  is  hi,(hly  coinniended   bj  cuiiipi-- 
tenl  judgr«;  anil  i»,  m  our  opinion,  fur  reKreoce,  a 
conreoieot  tolumc  to  any  citizen.     Price  |l. 

Prica  nf  .tmaiemit  PnJtiet— IJe*rp«cl,  Mm  «8. 


1105.857   03 


$I24.!M)J  85 
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IhlPS, 
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Of  LiUiard  tahlei. 
There  are  six  now  in  use  and  regularly  licensed. 


ing  the  piTioiis  ending  .19  liillox.i.  vir. 

For  three  months  ending  the  '.ith  December. 
1,2  I J  large  cisks  duiiiestic  liijiiurs. 
13,222  suiiill  do.  do.  do. 

4  17   casks  foreign  do. 
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8!lM  small  ilo.     do.  do. 
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2,431    do.    and  76  du.    pork. 

For  three  months  ending  Dec.  3lrf. 
175,741    bbls.  ami  8,.(»»  half  bbls.  wheal  Hour. 
il'J    do.  rye  Hour. 
557  casks  corn  meal 
7,-.73  bbls  and  758  half  bbls.  mackerel. 

1 2 1    do.    shad. 
5,117    du    and  145  hair  bbls.  herrings. 

3    do.    saliiiun 
1,317  bhds  llaAtced  for  13  months  ending  31st 
Dec. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

COLUMELLA, 

His  errors  opposed  by  facts  and  the  Iiis;hcst  authori- 
ties PstiibliSli^d  by  the  Bath  Society  and  the  Bri- 
tish Agricultural  Board. 

Columellaasserts — American  Farmer,  December 
30,  18-i5.— %Iueh  is  said  of  the  Southdown  sheep 
in  England  and  they  begin  to  attract  notice  here 
among  speculative  men.  Their  mutton  may  be  good, 
but  I  suspect  its  superiority  is  owing  to  the  pasture 
on  which  they  are  generally  fed,  and  their  extensive 
ranges,  from  which  with  the  delicacy  oftaste  pecu- 
liar to  sheep,  they  pluck  a  greater  variety  of  sweet 
grasses;  they  being  rather  a  small  bodied  animal! 
are  also  better  adapted  to  such  pastures  than  those  j 
of  heavier  bodies,  which  require  more  food  with  less] 
labour  in  the  pursuit  ol  it."  He  further  asserts  "and 
.T\hen  four  or  tive  years  old,  the  ewes  almost  invari  , 
ably  have  no  wool  on  their  bellies  and  they  will  at 
that  age  produce  about  1  J  pounds  of  wool  each,  the 
wethers  2  pounds  or  2i    pounds.     They  have  the 

lightest  fleece  of  any  sheep  I  have  ever  seen.     *     * 

y     *     * 

"Very  good  superfine  cloth  is  made  of  Southdown 
wool,  and  is  very  sutticient  for  the  woollen  Manu- 
factories of  Yorkshire;  and  when  its  improved  qua- 
lity is  better  known  there,  it  will  surely  come  into 
greater  demand  than  is  the  case  at  present,  where 
the  Northern  wools  are  generally  used,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  Herefordshire  and  Southdown  wool  is 
not  very  considerable." 

Communicntions  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture^ vol.  *,  ptig't  3S0. 

Merino  wool  improved  by  Southdown  cross. 

"The  ej<rao?-(/ma)-j/ advantages  resulting  from  <7iC 
eross  of  Merino  on  Southdown,  appeared  nol  onlv  in 
the  parcels  o/'  •vocl  oi'  (hut  description,  but  by'lhe 
high  prices,  at  which  they  sold;  exceeding  the  rate 
of  pure  Merino  in  many  instances  " 

"The  Farming  Society  pay  a  just  tribute  to  tlie 
spirited  exertions  of  Dr.  Parry,  who  presented  the 
Society,  with  a  ram  from  which,  on  the  Southdown 
ewes  of  Mr.  Grierson,  the  wool  of  some  sheep  o''  one 
year  old,  attained  the  extraordinary  price  of  9s.  9d. 
per  pound,  unscoured."     *     *     «     » 

»  »  *  »  "The  general  opinion  was,  that  « 
cross  from  the  Merino  and  Southdown,  if  general'y 
established,  would  be  productive  ol  a.  superior  grovth 
of  fine  wool.''' 

Lord  SheffiehVs  Report  to  the  Wool  mc-ting 
at  LtiocSjJuly  18^9. 

Report  of  Samuel  Yeates  &  Son,  Monks  Mill,  on 
Wool,  grown  in  England  by  Dr.  Parry  oi  Merino 
•Sheep  crossed  with  British  Sheep,  anr'  on  prime 
Leonesa  Spanish  wool  of  the  Coronet  ,)ile  and  mu- 
nufactured  by  them  for  the  premium  of  the  Bad) 
and  West  of  England  Society  for  rfomoting  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  Stc. 

Merino  wool  crossed  made  tie  finest  cloth. 

"Perhaps  we  cannot  so  fullj'  explain  to  the  com 
mittce,  which  wool  manufaetund  best,  as  by  givliu, 
the  words  of  the  foreman  to  wlose  superintendancc 
the  making  of  these  two  cloths  was  entrusted,  lie 
says.  Dr.  Parry's  wool  and  cUth  in  every  state  works 
much  m.  re  kindly  than  the  Joronet."    »    *    «    »    * 

"Although  perhaps  we  may  be  deviating  from  our 
sphere  in  pronouncing  wlich  is  the  finest  of  the  two 
cloths,  yet  we  feel  so  dWy  persuaded  that  we  arc 
only  anticijiating  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  that 
we  do  not  scruple  to  <ay,  that  in  our  opinion  as  ma- 
nufacturers, the  clot.i  made  with  the  British  wool, 
and  marked  in  Dr.  ."arry's  name,  is  decidedly  of  the 
finest  quality." 

No.  44.  —VOL.7. 


Premium  taken  by  woollen  cloth  afforded  by  Meri- 
nos improved  in  form  by  British  crosses. 

At  <  ■  Annual  Meeting,  ISOfi,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointei.,  to  examine  Cloth  and  Wool,  reported  as 
follows: — 

•'On  the  whole,  they  were  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  Dr.  Parry  had,  by  Jiis  zeal,  ililigence,  perse- 
verance, and  activity ,accomplished  the  grand  object 
of  producing,  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Britain,  wool 
iquai  to  that  usually  imported  from  Spain;  and  that 
in  so  doing,  he  merited  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  this  Societj-  in  particular." 
Bath  Papers,  vol.  M ,  pages  161,  16-',  163,  164. 

Columella  asserts — "it  is  by  no  means  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  diseased  sheep  have  finer  fleeces 
than  healthy  ones." 

American  Farmer,  Dec.  30,  1825. 

Diseased  Sheep  have  finer  fleeces  than  healthy  ones_ 

"A  sheep  which  is  fat   has  usually  comparativflj' 

■oarse  wool;  and  one  which  is  lean,  either  from  wa>it 

of  food  or  DISEASE,  HAS  THE  FINEST  WOOL;  AND  THE 
VLBY  SAME  SHEEP  MAY,  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES,  AC- 
CDRDING  TO  THESE  CIRCUMSTANCES,  HAVE  FLEECES 
OF  ALL  THE  INTERMEDIATE  QUALITIES  FKOM  EX- 
TREME  FINENESS  TO    COMPARATIVE   COARSENESS." 

Parry  on  Wool — liath  Papers — vol.  11,  J).  211. 

"Merinos  crossed  with  Ryelandsjgive  finer  fleeees 
and  better  carcasses. 

All  those  who  have  procured  them  from  me  con- 
cur in  stating  that  they  produce  stock,  not  only  with 
better  carcasses,  but  v\ith  finer  fleeces,  than  the 
pure  Merinoes."     *     *     *     * 

Weill,  page  208. 

"It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  both  the 
fleece  and  carcass  of  any  breed  of  sheep,  either 
j  from  exclusive  and  partial  attention,  or  from  dcfec 
M  ve  care  and  judgment,  may  decline,  and  become 
.vcntually  worthless.  The  Spaniards,  from  lime 
immemorial,  have  thought,  only  of  the  fleece  of 
their  sheep.   The  carcass,  therefore,  is  of  no  value." 

Idem,  page  iil6. 

Ellman's  Southdowns  let  at  from  10  to  100  gui- 
neas. 

Arthur  Young,  Secr'y  British  Agric.  Board 

STATES  in    1813,  that — 

"Until  lately  ten  guineas  was  the  highest  price 
heard  of  in  Sussex  for  the  sale  of  any  ram;  now  Mr 
Ellman  lets  many  of  his  three  years  old  rams  for 
fifty;  inferior  ones  for  thirty,  twenty,  ten  guineas; 
and  he  has  let  at  one  hundred." 
Great  product  in  flesh  and  fleece. 
Southdowns  live  and  dead  weight. 

"Live  weight 192  lbs. 

lbs.  oz.  

Blood 6  00 

Entrails       .         .         .         .  11   00 

Caul 16     4 

Gut  fat         ...         .  50 

Head  and  pluck        .         .         .         8   12 
Pelt*  ....  15   12 


First  fore  quarter 

Second 

First  hind 

Second 

Lost 


.  29  0 
28   12 

.     33     8 

32     0 

1    12 

lb.  115     0' 


Carcass,  next  morning 
Oflal 


U5 
()7 


192  lbs 


If  192  gives  125,  what  will  20  give?    Answer  13. 
Slaughtered  the  21st  and  cut  up  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. 


*  Washed  the  pelt  and  clipped  3  pounds  of  wool  when 
Jry. 

Skin  wel2;hed  5  lbs.  S  oz.  loss  by  washhig  5  lbs.  4  oz. 
This  great  loss  jnay  be  accounted  for  by  the  pelt  being 
thrown  under  tJie  sheep  to  receive  the  blood,  &c. 


"Had  one  side  cut  into  joints  and  weighed.- 

Haunch 

Loin        ...... 

Neck  

Shoulder 

Breast 

Lost        .  .        .         .         . 


23 

0 

10 

4 

12 

0 

11 

12 

4 

3 

12 

62     4 


The  above  weighing  does  credit  to  the  South- 
down sheep:  the  quarters  were  divided  in  (he  usual 
way,  leaving  o:.e  short  rib  to  the  hind,  and  twelve 
to  the  fore. 

The  hind  quarters  of  this  wether  were  heavier 
than  the  fore,  which  Mr  Ellman  very  justly  consi- 
ders as  a  merit  in  the  breed,  as  the  former  sell  at  Id. 
a  pound  more  than  the  latter," 

Surrey  of  Sussex,  3:^8,  329. 

These  were  Improved  Sonthdow^ns. 

"Southdown  wether  mutton,  in  point  of  delicacy 

and  flavour,  is  thought  equal  to  almost   any  that  is 

killed;  and  in  summer,  as  preferable  to  some  other 

fine  flavoured  breeds,  especially  to  Norfolk  mutton." 

Survey  oj  Sussex,  331. 

"Mr,  Eflman  has  generally  four  men  in  the  water 
to  wash,  and  pens  made  in  the  water,  poinling 
against  the  stream,  so  that  the  thick  or  foul  water 
keeps  draining  fiom  the  sheep,  and  particularly 
where  they  trc.  His  pens  in  the  water  are,  the  first 
where  the  sh^i-i^  rcnmin  about  three  or  four  minutes, 
to  soak  the  woot,  la  Uiis  pen  m;  generally  puis  .lu.xit 
twenty  at  a  time;  from  which  they  are  put  Ibrward 
to  another  pen,  where  the  men  stand  to  wash,  which 
is  performed  by  pressing  the  wool  between  their 
hands,  after  which  the  shepp  swim  out  against  the 
stream  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  clean- 
ses the  outside  of  the  wool." 

"Mr,  FdhnaH  has  indeed  clipped  more  than  five 
pounds  from  several  of  his  own  breed." 

Surecij  of  Suisex,  352,  354. 

"The  h.irdiness  of  the  Southdown,  enduring  wet 
and  cold  lodgings,  and  a  greater  degree  of  absti- 
nence and  fatigue  than  the  Norfolk  in  the  fold,  is  a 
superiority  of  much  moment;  and  only  to  be  equal- 
led by  another,  which  Ihey  possess  in  a  very  supe- 
rior degree,  which  is  that  of  doing  well  upon  coarse 
sour  pastures."  \ 

Suney  of  Essex  for  the  Krilivft  .'Igricul- 
tural  Bouid,  vol.  2,  page  310. 


"Mr.  Coke's  flock  of  160  New  Leicester  ewes, 
produced  in  IS02,  100  lambs;  his  flock  of  G.JO  South- 
downs,  produced  830  fembs,  living  in  June." 

Complete  Furnur,  4to. 

Hardiness  and  close  fleeces  of  Soulhdown's — Good 
Form,  essential  to  good  properties. 

"If  we  examine  them  when  frding  in  the  same 
field,  those  that  are  well  I'ormed  and  covered  in  a 
fine  and  close  fleece  will  have  much  the  advantage, 
in  a  pinching  season  of  others  that  are  worse  made; 
and  shnep  having  a  disposition  to  do  kindly,  and  be 
in  good  ordt-r  and  fat,  is  a  circuuistaiue  next  to 
none.  In  all  these  respects  the  Soutlidown  breed  is 
unexceptinnalile. 

Mr.  Ellman's  annual  losses  have  been  for  some 
years,  about  one  in  an  hundred,  exclusive  of  lambing 
time;  and  other  flocks  are  nearly  upon   a  par  with 
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Iiim.  riir  iiilur.ll  »oiiiultn»>  ol  the  |).mii,  iincmcs- 
tionablf  muirr*  lli<"  hrceil,  lUtit  fc^•ll^  ii|>on  these 
.•hall.  hilU.  peculiarly  Irec  from  inlrni  il  •li~l<'niinTsi| 
iiiil  Ihiir  httnl  unJ  rlo<e  coal<,  ur^  >    nt  pre-i 

•wnatnc  from  ••ilrmni  om  *:  in  tli.  ".llirv, 

xrr  Hrll  ilrrcnilrd  ;it;*iii^(  arnilrnts,  tiui-i<  iiuj  winiU! 
hloH'  otrr  thcM-  high  hilUui  ninteraml  «|iriii^.  nithi 
•  violence  lltal  mor<'  lei  el  coiiiilrie}  are  fri'c  frour,  I 
••xpo«e<)  ti>  the  fury  of.llii'  'hnicnti  al  lln'  exlreniity' 
M'  (he  Islnnd,  nliich  il<>    incnUitil  <     to  iIk' , 

liuuwt,  com,  &.•'  .  withaul  n  rinai  of  any' 

LiniJ,  for  vrKeiation  i«  cut  hy  the   l<ii>    m    iiK    wintls. 
It  iua*t  Im"  b  lianly  hreod  to  weather  -  uli  storms." 
Suri'tti  cf  Siuui ,  jJJ^jc  30U. 

Ciootl  Propoflirs  of  Soulhtloit  ii5. 

"In  Wilt«hirr,  as  in  many  other  eounties,  th« 
Southdown  sheep  are  ninrc  frequently  feil  than  any 
other.  They  are  «omething  smkllrr  tlian  the  before 
nienlioned.  t)n  hiph  lands  they  havi-  rxemplifird 
tli»t  thev  .ire  by  far  the  nio?.t  profilablr,  as  the  feed 
of  two  Wiltshire  sheep  will  do  fully  for  llirce  Soiilli- 
down,  and  three  Soulhtlown,  (thougli  niuch  smaller) 
will  cut  more  wool  on  an  aveniije.  than  two  Wilt- 
shire, and  which  is  of  a  Itetter  quahly,  and  conse- 
>|Ui  iitly  commands  more  money. 

•'N\hen  they  come  to  be  irrizcd  and  fattened  for 
»»lc.  th'-y  will  Welch  from  •■i;.lit  to  nine  >tonc  each;* 
also  till  J  ar^  worth  eight  pence  per  stone  more  in 
Kniillifirld  market  than  larger  «lieep.  They  will 
lie  quiet  to  feed,  and  stsnd  fuldinjr  and  the  winter 
If (II"  Exptrintntat  Arnirr,  fio^r  lii4. 

<outlidowni   admirably    calculated  fur   bleak  and 
bare  situations. 

"The  Southdown  breed  of  sheep  was  inlnnluced 
upon  the  Wolds  a  few  years  haek.tticl  is  gradually 
extendint;  itself.     It  is  a  sjiecies  adiair.il'ly  calculat- 
ed for  bleak  and  bare  situations,  wfci  rr  they  have 
to  travel  far  for  a  lupply  of  food,  ami  where  the 
bile    is   short.     Hiey    art-    healthy  xad    BctiTc,    of 
imaller  »i«e  than   the  sheep  of  (lie   woMs.less  sub- 
ject to  sereml  disorders,  and  adiiiillini;  of  more  nu- 
loerous  stoeljin/.  in  at  least  the  pro|>ortion  of  one 
to  sii.     There  m  one  flock  of  iipivard  of  (he  hiiii 
dred.and  four  or  6ve  other  smalli  r  one*.     The  va-l 
lue  of  ll"  'f  '1'  •  '■'  s  h.ss  always  inditiilually  equalled,' 
and  in  rs  coniiderably  exceeded,  that  of 

'lie  loi.,  lirced  " 

</   Vorkshirt,  M}t,pagi  iS:. 

SMilbdowns — fleah  is  of  excellent  Aarour — wool 
not  much  inferior  to  Spanirii. 
•'Th'tt   breed  ( Norfolk*)   however  is  on  the  de- 
cline, and   seldom   kept,  unless   where  the   fuldine 
syst'-m  is  retain'  1.  ••^ing  supplanted  br  the  F  .-irrs 
t"  ^  'lib  quicker  fe<  ' 

5  .'    wool  of  a  qiii!. 

'  Uti  Jriftn  Spain, 
'  the  prain.and  of  tn  exeel- 


of  tlirir  \M  rKhin^  uiiicli  heavier,  up  to  i'.t  pounds 
per  quarter." 

Surrty  ef  Susux  /or  Ike  BriliA  ■ifric«(> 
Ural  Board,  pagt  283, 

Southdowns  docile,  hardy  and  easily  kept. 
"Those  who  keep  tliein  sny,  that  (hey  live  M 
much  hardier,  and  (eed  so  much  closer,  that  (hey 
can  keep  (lirce  hundred  trell  on  the  same  land  (hat 
would  only  keep  two  hundred  Wilt.sliire  sheep:  that 
thev  are  more  docile,  will  feed  more  contintedljr, 
and  stay  more  quietly  ill  the  fold." 

Rrporl  nf  WiUihirt. 

"Tliey  arc  full  of  wool,  and  that  wool  common)^ 
very  fiuc."  Rtjwrt  oj  Wilhhvrt. 

Southdowns  well  formed — open  and  deep  breasts. 
"The  shoulders  are  wide;  open  breast  and  dccK 
fore  and  hind  lej^s  stand  wide:  they  are  round  antl 
stmii;h(  in  (he  barrel;  broad  upon  (lie  loin  and  hip^ 
shut  well  in  (he  (wist,  which  is  a  projec(ion  of  desk 
in  (he  inner  par(  of  (he  (high,  (hat  i;ives  a  fiillncn 
when  Tiewcd  behind  and  makes  a  Sjuthdowii  le| 
of  mutton  remarkably  short"  ' 

S\trtn)  tif  Sttsux,  page  298. 

Spanish  sheep  crossed  with  Ryeland  or  Southdown 
proved  equal  to  the  whole  breed  of  Spain. 
"The  intcllipence  of  our  breeders  will  soon,  hj 
crossing,  brine;  (he  sheep  to  such  lorm  as  wc  deem 
more  perfect;  and  it  seems  proved  that  (he  wool 
of  the  Spanish,  crossed  on  Ryeland  and  .Southdown, 
is  fully  equal  to  the  whole  breed  of  Spain." 

Conununicaiiont  to  the  Jionjd  of  .7/>ricii^ 
ture,  page  4C(, 


PENNSYLV.\.M.\  AfJRICULTURAL  SOCI- 
KTV. 

Extract    from   the  proctcdinfci  itf  Ihr   PniHtijIrani, 

.ll^cUlural  Socirly.  at  Ihrir  I'liiril  imuual  „url,„e  '*  <:""»I>»'-ed  an.l  correc(ed, 
held  nl  I'napeet  I  hit.  in   Fhilwlflphia   rouuly,  oi,  °!  *"''!'.  'na<Jc  «o  converge 
tlu  \Olh,  iOth.  atid  IImI  </  Oelohrr,  i>ii:,,  triih  the 
Jiddrtu  dtlirtrtd  by  Willia.m  Uari.i.noton,  .M.D. 

After  liavini;  wi(nesscd  (he  success  of  their  efforts, 
not  only  in  the  e.\li-n(  of  (he  exhibition,  but  in  the 
interest  manif>-st<  d  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  respect- 
able farmers,  the  Society  heard  from  Dr.  Darling 
ton,  an  inKeninus  and  instructive  address;  and  ad 

journed  totlie   Red   Lion    to  receive  .Mr.  Servant.  iHm  our  inteiliRe„t'farmerVan'''l 
.Mr  1  ..pk.nson   ,Mr.UaNh,.\Ir  lnchim.,\Ir.Brent.  cere.andtoappreciaie  (he  value  of  such  ins(i(u 
Mr    Harni{7    of/lork    (he  membep  of  (he  l.e^M-l;i     lio..    ,.,  refere.ice  (o  (heir  own  pursuits.     The   be- 
liire  from  the  city  an.l  county,  and  otiicr  genlle,,  ,i,„„i  hy  the  laudable  exertions  of  our  elder 

whom  they  had  invited,  (o  honour  them  w.(h  (1,.  ,|ie    I'liilmblphia   AencuKural   Socie(y.   are 

company  a(  dinner.  |pTi(eh»Jy  acknowlrd^ed,  no(  only  in  our  own  sti.te, 

T!,.- otlicial  account  of  (he  exhibition  has  beeni.j"  l'"^"«t?l>""<  ll'«  Union;  and'l 


sl.iiidiii;:  iif  (he  Auriculturd  eoiiiiiiunily.— and  nu 
eaiiies(  desire  to  see  the  cultivators  of  (lie  soil,f;en- 
erally,  as  dis(inguished  for  their  enlit^itenecl  a((ain- 
nients  in  (heir  profession,  as  (hey  are  for  (Inn-  pa(ri- 
odsm.  and  corre((  depordnvid  aseitizvns, — if  (hesr 
Hllribu(cs  may  cniieilia(e  your  indul^nce  for  (he 
ili'liciencies  and  iiiiperfi.itiuns  of  (liQ^dre>s,  I  frri 
lliil  I  may  safely  claim,  for  a  fuw'^irementt,  your 
i.iiidid  anil  favourable  attention.      ■**♦ 

I  shall  nut  presume,  b(  tliis  time,  t||M|dertake  a 
ili'.ver(a(ion  on  (he  pracdcal  de(aila|Hhusbaiidry. 
ni'r  to  edify  you  with  precepts  cunconinK  (he  most 
approved  systems  of  rural  economy.  'I'hese  sub- 
jtr(s  have  been  discussed.  wi(h  signal  abili(v,  by 
(111-  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  nie.  at  our  for- 
iiK  r  meeting.s;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  (heme  of 
iiiiny  ins(ruetive  discourses,  on  future  occasions. 
Ml  purpose  is,  simply,  to  notice  some  of  (hose  con- 
siili  radons,  tvhicli  (conceive  oimh(  (o  simulate  our 
p:ilrintic  faraiers  to  increased  exertions  for  the  ac- 
■I'li^itiou  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge;  and 
ili^rtby,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  promote 
till'  interests,  and  enhance  the  diginly  of  the  pro- 
ii-vion.  It  will  not  be  denied,  notwithstanding  the 
advances  of  modern  husbandry  .  (hat  we  have  am- 
|il>'  room  for  further  improvement  in  the  pruclieal 
fjir riitioiit  of  the  farin;  and  (hat  we  have  much  to 
Ii  irn  relative  to  their  Init  Ihtnry, — or,  in  other 
n.irds,  those  laws,  or  principles  ofcausadon.  which 
govern  (he  processes  coniiec(cd  with  suceesslul  cul- 
(  re.  Tha(  it  is  desirable  to  effect  this  improve- 
III'  III.  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  princi- 
ple s  in  nature,  of  whirh  we  may  advantageously 
ai.iil  uursrlve^  in  our  laboui*.  every  ri(ional  mind 
will  admit  To  proniu(e  (liese  olijecls.  no  mode 
sums  mure  eligibli  than  that  which  we  have  adopt- 
ed, ii;  the  foniiation  of  (his  Socie(v.  Hv  (he  agen- 
cy ol  .s'lch  ins(i(utions,  de(aclied  fiicls,  and  the  insu 
latnl  experience  of  individuals,  niay  be  brought 
('i_i  llier  in(o  a  common  fund,  producing  mu(ual 
aui^mcntcd  bcnelit.^oDllieting  opinions  may 
-and  the  scattered  rays 
^  into  n  pencil  of  light, 
thai  will  at  once  trace  and  illuminate  the  paths  of 
gen'iine  Atrirultural  philosophy.  The  importance 
of  liberal  associations,  in  promoting  and  dissemi- 
natis^  useful  knowledge,  has  long  been  iinderstoo<l 
by  tlcsc  who  are  devoleil  to  science,  and  (he  arts. 
Our  philosophical  socie(ies, — our  academies  of  sci- 
ence.—and  our  mechanic  ins(i(u(es, — are  s(riking 
illuslralions  of  (his  fact  and  i(  is  gra(ifying  to  know 

leginning  to  per- 


!(  nnoijr 


i^mrt,  r«(  *, 


t2«,  ftl. 


Form  essential  in  the  selection  of  Sbeep. 
"ChooM  the  handsomest  threp  |>oitible,  but  t 
■  cr  nefifecl  lh»  eoa(  or  llerce.-      •     •    •     . 

pTMtwti  Utmmkt.  tit  .  hj  J.  CMmt.     I., 
P*frri,  ftl.  9,  fuft  I  14. 

Sooll.  I'ndy  larue. 

"TV  So«>lhd«.  •  ,  .,..,..1.  ^~.,i.,  «,.  .1 

«r  fle«ti  than  wr 
land  of  ibe   •-•< 
hte'd,  ml 
pounds  per 


^ 


"TV*  eoonlry  i 


is  U  ponds 


•  d  in  the  American  Fanner.    We  have  been 
,:  for  an  opjiortunity  to  insert  Doctor  Darhng 
ton  s  address,  which  follows. — Eo.  Am.  VaU.] 

ADDRESS. 
Mr,  President 

and  Gentlemen  of  t'     r  '.inia 

.Agririiltut 

I  sliriuld  certainly  I...        :.   from  the  task  '■'' 

,  iinf  an  ad«ln-,ss  to  this  r<-«i»«'c(alil>-  ass<pi 
II  (he   sulijec(  of  lln  ir  iiiir.i:r>    -.  v,.I    .r^ 
I  which  every  menil>er.  ; 
linf"rma(ion  (ban  my*- 
,  iinpiridve  du(y  to  conlrihute  mi 
nintouc  (h>'  news  of  the  SoiuH  .  ;  , 
'  -y  ought  be  pleased  (o  de»i;(ia(i-.      1  ran  onlv 
■'•(  (lia(  they  have  not  lieen  more  for(una(e  in  V 
iccdon.on  (he  present  occasion.     I  will  say.  Ir 
»r.  (ha(  if  an  anient  /eal  in  the  cause  of  th'   ! 
•Iil'ition. — an   honest   pride  m  the  char  icter  of 
inlclbirenl  f.\nners.  quickened  by  a  je.ilousy  of  e> . 
eircumslanee  which  <%m  affect  ibe  loltM^srts  or  bighlnell  calculated  to  promote      11%  Jilider  wh  ri7 


.,  am  sanguine   in 

the  hope,  (hat  we  shall  successfully  eiaulate  her 
bonouraMe  -arcer.  I  am  confident  that  (he  inter- 
course of  out  dis(ingni«hed  farmers,  at  our  annual 
meetings,  will  tut  only  lie  the  means  of  improviii); 
the  various  kind\of  stock,  and  promodng  more  cor- 
rec(  ii.us  of  riir^  economy.— bu(  (ha(  i(  will  .lUo 
subdue  (hose  pre^dices,  wl.irh  are  en(.  r(:>ined  b» 
many,  in  rela(iun  btrvery  (liing  iieir, — or  with  whicn 

•  una.-quaiiied  l(  is  a  frcq>ien(,  and  I  ap- 
I,  a  t\r\]  foinded  obsenadon.  thai  while 
:igaged   in    tb«  arts   and   i  ire 

'    to  avail  Ihetrlkelves  of  < 
that  will  facihiir  •'        ' 
interests. — the   • 
i  be   jciloiis  of 

•  s,  and  ari-  rci 
^ice   with   whirl, 

iprovenien(s.     This   •  ,  %. 

\  owing,  in   gTfa(   n.-     ~  red 

and  (o  (he  wan(  of  (bat  |il>enil  intercourse 
icb  niher.  which  nieedni)^   hkc  (his  are  so 


•lieir 

,:,l     I, 


lid 

ir- .  .'iiHi  ;<n \  .Hire 
(he   soil  are  (no 

■■   •    I    •  '..d 

.lid 
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cumstances  of  privation,  that  prejudices  get  posses- 
sion of  the  roind,  and  become  extremely  difficult  to 
be  eradicated:  But  it  will  be  found  that  a  proper 
culture,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  intellect,  as  to  the 
farm;  and  that  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  res- 
pectability, of  the  farmer,  will  ever  be  in  a  idirect 
ratio  witli  his  intelligence.  I  never  can  believe  that 
the  pursuits  of  Agriculture  are  incompatible  with 
general  knowledge,  or  scientific  attainments:  for, 
although  it  was  intimated,  in  ancient  times,  that 
wisdom  was  inaccessible  to  him  it'/io  held  the  plough, 
and  u<hose  talk  was  of  bullocks,  yet  the  passage  was 
long  since  received  as  apocryphal,  and  the  sugges- 
tion abundantly  refuted  by  experience.  JVe  have 
seen,  and  have  profited  by,  the  wisdom  of  the 
holders  of  the  plough.  We  have  seen  our  practical 
agriculturists  "sought  for  in  public  council" — wc 
have  seen  them  "sit  on  the  judges'  seat" — and,  so 
long  as  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall  be  esteemed 
amongst  us,  our  country  will  hold  in  grateful  re- 
verence, the  memory  of  the  Farmer  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  lamented,  that  there 
should  be  those  yet  amongst  us,  who  undervalue 
the  aiiis  which  science  proffers  to  the  labours  of 
Agriculture;  and  who  persist  in  degrading  the  pro- 
fession to  a  mere  blind  routine  of  manual  drudgery. 
The  investigations  of  the  chemist  and  the  naturalist 
are  denounced,  by  such,  as  unprofitable  speculation, 
idle  theory,  and  book-farming.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve what  a  bugbear  theory  is,  ivilh  many  who 
plume  thems'^lvcs  on  being  sagacious,  practical 
farmers.  No  doubt  there  have  been  wild  and  ex- 
travagant notions  indulged  by  those  who  were  defi- 
cient in  facts  and  knowledge — and  what  science  has 
not  had  its  absurd  theories? — But  a  moment's  reflec 
tion  will  teach  us  that  this  is  no  argument  against 
theory.  Sound  theory  is  nothing  but  a  true  expla- 
nation of  the  causes,  and  modes,  by  which  effect 
are  produced.  There  are  certain  laws  which  con 
trol  and  regulate  every  process  in  nature;  and  to 
comprehend  those  laws  correctly,  is  to  possess  the 
true  theory  of  the  process.  Is  this  an  acquisition  to 
be  despised?  Or  will  any  one  pretend  that  all  theo 
ry  can  be  discarded?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  man — not  even  the  most  prejuliced, 
plodding  disciple  of  empiricism,  in  any  profession, 
who  has  not  his  theory,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  mind  possessing  intelligence  enough  to 
observe  a  succession  of  phenomena,  or  series  of 
coimected  facts,  not  to  form  some  theory,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  laws,  or  modes  of  causation:  and  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  facts  themselves  will  al- 
ways be  most  carefully  ascertained  by  those  who 
fcek  to  understand  the  principles  which  govern 
them.  Few  things  are  more  abundant  than  false 
facts, — or  assumptions  purporting  to  be  /acts:  and 
none  are  So  prone  to  adopt,  and  be  misled  by  them 
as  those  who  disdain  to  theorize,  or  investigate.  If 
these  views  are  correct,  it  becomes  our  interest,  as 
it  should  be  our  pride  and  ambition,  to  apply  them 
judiciously  to  the  business  of  the  firm.  We  should 
endeavour  to  qualify  ourselves  to  observe  with  ac- 
curacy— to  scrutinize  facts,  and  mike  legitimate 
deductions.  If  those  who  have  preceded  us,  have 
observed  negligently,  or  reasoned  incorrectly,  and 
thereby  advanced  absurd  theories, — let  it  be  our 
province  to  rectify  their  mistakes.  The  ex|dosion 
of  an  old  error,  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  the 
discovery  of  a  new  truth.  It  surely  will  be  admit- 
ted, that  there  is  a  true  solution  for  every  pheno- 
menon in   nature;  and  if,  as  is  alleged,  the  book- 


every  department  of  our  profession;  and  then  pro- j  lights  which  it  affords,  and  be  enabled  to  conduct 
ceed  cautiously  to  the  explanation.  our  operations  upon  rational,  and  intelligible  prin 

A  complete  qualification  for  this,  requires  some  ciples,  instead  of  groping  our  way,  at  random,  in 
preparation,  it  is  true:  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  einpirical  darkness!     To  the  labours  of  Sir  Hum 


"■}■  by  < 

3ct  the 


theories,  let  it  be  our  business  to  detect  the  fallacies, 
and  expose  the  errors  of  their  v%-orks.  Let  those 
who  delight  to  rail  at  the  absurdities  of  Agricultural 
writers,  distinguish  themselves  by  the  more  noble 
and  profitable  employment  of  promulgating  sound 
doctrines.  Let  us  all  commence  our  labours  by 
collecting  a  fund  of  cijrefuUy  ascertained  facts,  in 


man  to  make  valuable  contributions  for  that  object 
Every  intelligent  farmer  has  observed  facts,  and 
acquired  information  by  experience,  which,  if  com 
municated,  would  throw  hght  upon  the  process  of 
Agriculture.  To  understand  those  processes  inti 
mately, — or,  in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  theorize 
correctly — would  doubtless,  as  before  observed,  re- 
quire some  preliminary  scientific  attainments: — lor 
Agriculture  is,  in  reality,  a  comprehensive  system 
of  natural  science — embracing  a  knowledge  of  ..W 
neralogy.  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  A  know- 
ledge of  these,  however,  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  to  enable  us  to  proceed  understandingly, 
is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  acquire,  as  is  generally 
supposed;  and  ought  to  constitute  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  education  of  youth.  With  such  qua 
litications, — which  every  man  may  possess,  with  a 
little  industry, — the  labours  of  the  farm  become  a 
source  of  delightful  instruction,  as  well  as  of  profit 
Kvery  process  in  the  annual  routine  of  husbandry  is 
more  or  less  connected  with  those  auxiliary  sciences; 
and  thereby  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry.  If  we  would  ascertain  the  true  cha- 
racter and  composition  of  the  soil, — determine 
which  of  its  constituent  parts  are  superabundant, 
and  what  earths  require  to  be  added,  to  ameliorate 
its  quahty, — we  must  call  in  the  aid  oi  Mineralogy. 
A  knowledge  of  this  science  is  implied  in  every 
successful  investigation  of  this  important  branch  of 
Agriculture:  and  the  extent  in  which  it  is  possessed 
will  generally  determine  the  degree  of  success  with 
which  the  inquiry  is  prosecuted.  It  is  a  knowledge 
of  vifhich  every  man  possesses  more  or  less,  although 
he  may  not  be  aware  of  it, — as  Molier's  Bourgeois 
Gciitilhoinme  had  all  his  life  conversed  in  Prose, 
ivithout  knowing  it!  Every  farmer  knows  that  an 
excess  of  clay  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
sand — that  an  undue  proportion  of  sand  requires 
the  admixtion  of  aluminous  earth,  &.c.  to  fit  it  for 
the  successful  culture  of  plants; — and  experience  has 
taught  us  all,  that  calcareous  earth,  or  lime,  is  a 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  a 
good  soil.  These  circumstances,  as  already  re- 
marked, are  connected  with  mineralogy;  for  he  that 
can  distinguish  the  various  earths  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  determine  their  re- 
lative proportions,  is  something  of  a  mineralogist, — 
and  is  so  far  qualified  to  avail  himself  of  the  aids  of 
that  science  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours.  It  is, 
then,  apparent,  that  a  portion  of  the  science  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  Agriculturist  who  would  succeed 
in  his  pursuits.  May  we  not  safely  infer,  that  an 
additional  portion  would  enable  us  to  carry  our  im- 
provements to  a  greater  extent — to  augment  the 
productiveness  of  our  lands, — and  add  the  pleasures 
of  intelligence  to  the  enjoyments  of  profit? 

The  interesting  science  of  Chemistry,  so  univer- 
sally and  intimately  connected  with  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  is  not  less  important  in  the  business 
of  Agriculture.  It  is,  indeed,  an  indispensable  au.x- 
iliary  in  the  pursuit  of  mineralogical  science;  and 
necessarily  enters  into  every  investigation  of  the 
constitution,  and  qualities  of  the  soil.  By  its  aid, 
we  learn  the  presence  or  the  absence,  of  those  in- 
gredients which  experience  has  shown  to  be  inju- 
rious, or  beneficial,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables; 
and  it  enables  us  to  correct,  or  counteract,  such  as 
have  been  found  to  be  pernicious.  The  entire  sys- 
tem of  preparing  manures,  and  applying  them  with 
the  best  ertcct, — the  ascertaining  of  the  compara- 
tive values  of  agricultural  products,  as  food, — and, 
in  short,  the  laws  which  control  the  affinities  of 
matter,  and  regulate  the  various  processes  of  the 
field,  the  farm-yard,  and  the  kitchen,  are  all  lesiti- 
mate  objects  of  chemical  scif  nee.  How  important 
then,  is  it,  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the. 


PHREY  D.ivY  wc  are  indebted  for  a  lucid  and  sue- 
eessf'ul  application  of  chemistry,  to  the  pursuits  of 
Agriculture.  His  happy  genius  has  not  only  car- 
ried the  torch  of  science  into  the  workshops  of  art, — 
but  has  cheered,  with  its  light,  the  dreary  caverns 
of  toil,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, — and  extended 
its  beneficent  radiance  to  the  operations  of  husban- 
dry, which  adorn  its  surface. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  truly  enlight- 
ened Agriculturist,  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments, 
or  fundamental  principles  of  Botanical  science,  de- 
servedly claims  a  place.  By  the  aid  of  Botany,  in 
the  just  and  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term, 
we  not  only  learn  to  know,  and  to  distinguish  plants 
from  each  other, — but  we  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  habits,  functions,  and  properties  of  vegeta- 
bles;— and  all  those  circumstances  which  interest 
us  in  their  culture, — their  influence  on  surrounding 
objects,— and  their  utility  to  man,  whether  as  arti- 
cles of  food,  raiment,  or  medicine.  It  furnishes  us, 
in  fact,  ivith  a  key  t9  the  simple,  yet  admirable 
system  of  order,  which  nature  has  observed  in  all 
her  works — but  more  especially  in  the  arrange- 
ment, or  classification  of  living,  organized  beings. 
The  elements  of  this  science, — which  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  person  of  common  capacity, — 
will  instruct  us  in  many  truths  vvhich  are  important 
in  the  economy  of  the  farm,  and  the  garden;  and 
will  also  rid  our  minds  of  some  prejudices  w^hich 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  ages  of  darkness 
and  credulity.  They  will  teach  us,  that  upon  all 
created  objects,  endowed  with  organic  life.  Omni- 
potent Wisdom  has  impressed  certain  permanent 
distinctive  characters,  by  which  their  individuality 
is  preserved;  and  consequently,  that  the  strange 
conceits  which  still  infest  some  of  our  brethren,  re- 
lative to  the  transmutation  of  plants,  are  as  unfound- 
ed in  fact,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  reason.  We 
shall  learn,  indeed,  that  s/)edcs  may  be  improved  by 
culture — (for  that  is  a  very  material  object,  with  the 
judicious  farmer.)  and  also,  in  some  few  instances, 
that  those  nearly  allied  to  each  other  may  commin- 
gle: but  we  shall  find  that  the  notion  of  a  generic,  or 
even  of  a  specific  transformation,  in  the  botanical 
character  of  any  plant,  is  so  preposterous, — so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  established  laws  of  na- 
ture,— that  its  existence  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  tracing  it,  through  the  obscure  channel  of  tradi- 
tion, to  the  unenlightened  age  in  which  it  originated. 
The  prevalence  of  prejudices  such  as  these,  is  not 
merely  injurious  by  leading  the  farmer  to  overlook 
the  true  mode  in  which  pernicious,  or  unprofitable 
vegetables  are  propagated;  but  it  exerts  an  unhap- 
py influence  on  the  mind — substituting  credulous 
indolence  for  philosophical  inquirj' — and  thereby 
retarding  our  progress  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. 

Zoology,  or  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
animated  nature,  is  also  an  useful  and  important  ac- 
quisition to  the  Agriculturalist  who  v.'ould  be  mas- 
ter of  his  profession:  for  his  pursuits  necessarily 
comprise  a  degree  of  knowledge,  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, of  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
material  world — the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal  kingdoms.  Without  dwelling  on  the  value 
of  our  domestic  animals,  or  the  skill  and  attention 
requisite  to  procure  an  improved  stock — a  subject 
of  immense  interest  to  the  farmer, — and  in  relation 
to  which  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Society  has 
afforded  an  example  of  successful  zeal,  and  liberal 
enterprise,  as  honourable  to  himself,  as  it  has  been 
advantageous  to  his  country, — without,  I  say,  en- 
larging upon  this  fruitful  topic,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  advert  to  a  single  subdi- 
vision of  the  science,  termed  Entomology, — or  that 
branch  of  Zoology  which  treat*  of  insects.    A  mere 
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mliniM.- l.i.o»I..U.- ol  111.- rlwr-irtrr-  .I'.l  liiMis  i.t   l<ir.'.  'lli.v  l.uvi- .l,n.(.iisl.-it 

Ihow  .lolnulii.-   iiivtia.l>.  wl.irli   inv;..lr  cv.  rv  .lo-    II>bI  lib.n.l  altmniiipnls  i.r.-  iiul  ui,;>  .o.i.j,^;!! 

n:krli»<  Ml  of  our  lal^iin.  iind  ort-n  l.liu'hl  »'"r  lond    |>raotiC!.h|.'  larii.iiiif.  I.iil  lh  .t  \U\  .•..i.tril.iit 

•         s.  i»  .xrrr.linKlv  .IcMrablc;   for  il  i.i  oi.lv  b»»jli'ill)-  to  cl.vi.lc-  llir  pruL^MOM  lo  il.  lc;;ilini:il<-  niuk 


Inilli. 
'!>'  uilli 
'  i>sen 


r»l  hoiirs,  ... „._.   ...  •  r  i       .-  i 

.nil   kiioulrdcc   lluit  ur  can  surro-sfiillv  ronl.-iul  m  tin- wiilo  of  Iiuomi.  piii>ml»  ■      ,        , 

•  Tim-.t  tli.ir  r.ivi«;;pi.     The  ol.Mur1(<i  |.i. -<Mil.d  li^|rliicllv.  that  wr   ur.-   iri.lrlil.d  for  111'-  AKrii-iilhirol 

urilaioural.lc   .-oil>.  rlimalr.  and   mmm.!,-.  i.rc    but    Associiilioiis,  nliirli   liavr  rrrrnlly   1 n   loiii.i.l  In 

Irilliii).'  iii.iH  dimonts  in  llir  u«v  of  our  i.r<)«|>oritv.  >ari..u>  purl.-*  ol  lli.-  tnit.-d  Males,  and  iitJiM  - 
colllI...^.I  »illi  ll.p  liavoi-  coniniiUrd  bv  iiiMTt».  ii>  a-,  n.-j  we  ii.av  L.irly  hope  for  llu-  iiio-l   \»  < 
llic  »ariou»  Mnce*  of  Ihrir  CxiMcnro.     rrocpipi.llv.,  r<Millv     In  aid  ol  llit-ir  labo^.r^.  lli.ri-  liav.-  :.I  ..  ..,, 
artrr  d.-volinK   lb.-  piralcst  care   ami  alt.nlion    to  l><-iirf'l  s.<v.-nil   ^  ;,l..ab|.-  .\gn,-ultu.-a    .lournals    dif- . 
tlinr  culture.  «r  an-   doomcl  lo  «-.-  cur  cboiccM  '""";!   I't-'l''   :"'•'  knowlodu.-   tbn.M-boiil   tli.-   I..iid:| 
fruit!.,  our  nioft  raluabl.-  crop»  of  gr..iii.  and.  some-  j n'""''l.'«<  "In.  b,  it  may  br  p.-rinitl.  .1  to  diMmunish 
time-,  cw-n  Ihr  brrba^c  in  our  imstur. -.  ruini-d  and  one.«liioli  h..^  -o  l„.miur..bly  di-linu''ii>b.-.l  ilwl^ 
swrpi  awav  bv  lb.-  devastations  of  tbo-   formidable  by  lb.-  z.-al  and  abdily  «iil,  wln.-b  it  has  a.lvocato« 
invader*.   'At-..ii.st  micIi  multitudinous  f.).-,-*  it  is  vain  o"'   '"•*'   mt.-r.  sts.  under  llio  approj-riatc  title  of 
and  f.itile  to  »aae  a  direct  warfare      11  is  by  a  sei-|  3''(r  .yii.rrir.m  l-.nimr. 

r- :  t.,t;.nre  »iil.  Ibeir  hiMorv.-an  intimate'      .Veing.  ti.en.  ibat  our  most  inU-Ui-en»  and  pro«- 

I    llieir   habit*.— that  we  arc   to  ,-b.-cL   l"''"ous  .\Kru-iilliiiisls  sustain,  by  tb.-ir  example,  the 

: .,,.,.., ilion.  or    avert   the  mis.biefs  uhich  l><»itions  v*  huh  I  have  a.-sume.l,  I  trust  their  impor- 

Ihev  pormtmtc    Some  signal  inslanee-  ..f  the  bene- , '••n'^''  "'•'  ''<•  rxir-etly  appr.-.ialed   by  those  »bom 

lits'lolw  derived  lr..ni  this  knoHled;.'.-.  MIC  recorded   '   "»'<=  ""^  b-nour  iioh  to  address:  and  th.t  evcr| 

in  the  annals  of  science;  and  are  f.,n  iMar  to  every  ^"""anco  wiP  be  made  for  the  cursory  and  impcr- 

natur.hsl.      We   have,  in   some   ni...«ure.  availed  f'^'  ">T'""Tin  which  my  vicivs  have  been  present 

ourselves  of  it.  in  the  processes  of  .Vunultuie.    We  «^J-,   KKlerlamms.  as  I  do,  the   hiithest  veii.-ration  _    ,,„^  „,.,,  ,„„„.  ^„„  „„„.„  „„.,„„,.  „,..,r  „uck. 

have  ascerlain.-d  thai  errtain  modes  ..(.ulturc.cer.  •jnJ  "'N'''^^'    tor  iU,:  character  of  the  //MkyH-u/eil/,.     ,^^,^,  ,,,         f^^  ^^  ,.^„,   „,g  „,^^,jg  ^f  ^^^    ^^ 

tain  season*   for  ploushing  and  so»,i.-.  the  iniro  /'"■""•'••— "'^.  <"''.;  ""'J-'^''  ''»;  .l"-«"  '"  »!">"•  ""•'  «'il.„.r  of  Saxony.     The  first  cannot  be  had  for  less 

ductioi.  of  certain  varieties  of  Rrain,  is.  ,  will  inter,  »•>•»  '•"<"  '"  ';;"';""^;. »,"''   '"  .'"*  P|"f''"'on-  !"  "*™  ii,..i.  5(10  francs  each;  for  the  Cierm  ins  have  carried 

fen- with  the  propaiT'lion.  and  prevent  some  of  the  '"•"»' Il  of  all  the  liu'lits  which  science  can  iiiipart,,    ,    ^   number   lI  that  price,  and   propose   to  buy 

m.aKes.of  those  .h  .triictivc  enemi.  v     Uut  much  and  to  Ueep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  tceneral' 


lii.i  ;j  111.-  hill  riy  ol  Iransl  liii:;  •■nd  s.-n.liritc  I"  I'lU. 
ui,.;.r  Ihi-  iiiipr.  -si.iii  tliey  contain  inloriiiutiun  thai 
li,  i\   hi-  valuable  to  thi-  wool  Rrovvers. 

KXTIIAtr. 

•-Tin-   Ilamhoiiillet   fl..eks,  and  most   all  those  of 

i      u«.  .  have  inf.rior  Hool  to  must  of  the  Saxony, 

III  .)f  the  lloeks  of  .Naz,  which  now  begins  to 

It  llie  reputation  they  merit.     The  reason  of  this 

liat    at    Kambnulll<-t,  anil  ulHer   its  example,  in 

-I  parts  of  I'Vante,  they  i;ive  too  abundant  and 

-  li  ruh  nt  nnurishment — in  such  manner  that  they 
l,i\.-iiiade  Ih.-iii  much  fatter  and  larger  than  the 
r,  II-  which  came  from  Siialn.  Uy  these  means  the 
(Toiil  has  becniiie  more  abundHiit,  but  nut  so  tine  as 
lli,.l  of  Saxony,  or  as  that  of  Na*.  'I'liese  last  arc 
liHiii  sheen  imported  from  Spain,  but  the  propric- 
tcii.  Mr.  Naz.  has  hail  the  pood  judgment  to  give 
iiiilv  as  much  nuurishment  to  these  aniin  ils  as  would 
k  I  |i  tbein  in  uuod  eoiiditiun  [bicn  rrnl'clenir,)  and 
li.i-  taken  i;real  care  in  selecting  the  animals  dcs- 
iiiH'd  to  pi-opa','ate  the  species.  It  is  thus  that  he 
111-  siicceede.l  ill  preserving  the  stiuill  race,  and  to 
li.ivi-  wool  which,  in  conimcrec  comman.ls  a  price 
.  ij'ial  lo  that  (if  Saxony."'  He  allirwards  goes  on 
111  -I:ile.lhat  timse  who  wish  to  improve  their  (lucks 


remains  vet  to  be  known,  to  enable 
completely,  those  niinjus  and  vexati 


to  obviate,  ii.iproveiueiit.  in  this  improvins;  age.     I  consi.l.  r  It; '    ,  ^j,^,^^,    -^  ^  f^^^^^^  communicalion,  ^  the  re 
us  evils:  and  all  iniportaii^l  that  ,)ur.i»icr.f«».|-nc.i//Mm<J  should i^,,    ^,.  ^^^   experience,  that   tlie   poorest  sheep,  in 


of  useful  I 


It 


..hoever  sh  .11  eontnbulc  to»vards  lb.-  accmi.plish-  l"  ''"'>;  •''fo'iii'^d  in  every  dep..rtme.it 
nientof  so  desimble  an  object,  will  I..-  enlill.d  to  kiiowl.due-nol  merely  that  they  m.iv  secure  tbe 
the  U-sling  grmljlude  of  the  Agricultural  communi-  Pr"N'""y-  »"d  »"*<'"''  >•'«  di-iuty.  ol  th.-ir  imme- 
f^»  Idial'-  profession — but   because  I  view  an  eiilii;lileii- 

"  If  he  who  caused  two  blades  of  u'r,-s  to  grow  ^;'  V.  unianry  as  conslituline  the  best  hope  .il  the 
where  but  one  crew  before,  was  e«le.  in.  d  superior  lf|"'l'lic.  ■'i-l  the  surest  Kuarantee  for  the  .luratioD 
to   ."  •'  rriors  and  statesmen  who  I,  ..1  d,  I.  mled  "'    ;'»  freedom:     P  or  il    ever  the    Mame  ol    Liberty 

ai..  ih.ir  country ,-» hat  »h<,.,ld  be  the  ho-  *l'>ll.  unhappily,   be  extingui-bed    in    our  country, 

mm.-  d  lo  him  whose  discover...  would  enaj<'"«    '»    ■""'''•'•5   hazanled    in    the  prediction    thai 

N  from  dcaslali.in.'O"-  '»»'  -c.ntillalions  of  the  celestial  lire  wdl  be  ol.- 


ble  us  lo  giurti  our  h.ir»est  fi. 

and  secure  the  delicious  fruil-  ..f  our  orchinls,  our 

vineyards,  and   our    pardens.'     S.ircly.  the   know- 

leilge  that  could  accomplish  thu,  woulil  be  worthy 

of  the   nio>l  strenuous  clTorts  lo  attain:   and  I  am 

convinced   il  never  can  lie   fully  attained,  without 

the  aid  of  those  liphls  which  are  afl'.irdcd  bv  natural 

seience.     Hence  it  is.  that  I  have  ventured  lo  iii\ile 

your  attention,   to   subjects   which    ha»e    been    |„„;eoliimun  .Merino 


,,crvi:d  among  the  intelligent  cultiialors  of  the  soil, 


SHEEP. 
Dear  Si>,  Bri/Jtiiislrou',  fl'iirrtn  foun/y,  Tn 

In  one  of  your  late  papers  I  observe  an  editorial 

notice  of  tbe  comparative  value  of  the   Saxon   and 

.Merino  sliieij.      Tour  olwervatlons  relative 


much    neiHectcd,   inol    lo   say    ile-pi-wf, 
thoii,:lit  idle,  and  unj>r<ilit'.ble.    I- 
iKMi  of  our  farmers.    Allh<iii.ib  ll.<  . 
lion,  more   or   less  exten»ive.  in   i  w  ry 
wliieh  I  hare  advert.-.l. — yet  from  the  m 


belli;: 


IS  piir 

lorma- 1  f'^'''- 
Lr:il.rli    I. 
niol  III. IS. 


to  the  great  advantage  which  will  result  from  en.,s- 

ing  our  sheep  with  tin-  Saxons. an-   undoiihtedlv  cor- 

As  vou  h;iie   .samides  of  wool  of  the  Savun 


I  of  tb'sh,  gave  the  finest  wool  at  shearing.  1 
I'., Ilk  it  is  impossible  to  combine  in  the  .Merino,  ;< 
111.;!-  carca-s  and  very  fine  wool;  and  we  will  Iind 
tl.it.  as  the  wool  improves,  tbe  .inlmal  decreases  in 
-i/i-  The  increascil  value  of  the  wool,  and  the  cir 
ciiiiislancc  of  their  requiring  less  to  keep  them,  an- 
ijii|ii-d  great  inilucements  for  us  lo  go  to  soiuc  little 
c\p.:M»e  ill  tbe  procurement  of  good  rams. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

■     WM.  A.  IRVINE 
JoDs  S.  Skin.ver,  Esii. 


^ 


CULTURE  OF  'i;OBACCO  IN  OHIO. 
Extrtkt  I'f  a  Uiler  from  A.  Dowv.s,  Kiq  of  Zimrt- 

villi,   Oliin.  to  (iKORiiK   Lr.wis,  Enj   of  Mmcey, 

i'ciiiui//i'<i>i id ,  dated  llh  Dec.  ISij. 

■Th«rk  is  a  new  business  just  started  here,  to  a 
prodigious  extent  and  of  great  promise,  the  raising 
of  ligl.l  or  yellow  tobacco  Present  prices  are  from 
fO,  to  J 10,  per  cwt.  and  from  seven  to  nine  cwt  are 
raiseil  on  an  acre.     I)f  its  continuance  I  am  doubt- 


lu. 

»■. . 


cr- 

n 


ti.'  .Ill'  •, 

v. — their 

! -olll      t.|     111'  lli»'-II'-s      .   ■    '.      1   ' 

s  of  their  ojieralions  wholly 

inly  dawning  upon  '. 

.I..I  ..>f.^<.kkii.i  1  . ' 


'ft  i«  h'll  i.j.'iee  here  to 


I.' 

ar 

r- 

I< 

I''. 


try. 


1  • 

'  liiirks  111  y.iiir  possession.  I  will  enclose  you  a  sniall^ 

-.iinpl.-  la'k.-n  Ironi  one  of  my  young  bucks,  deseenil  j  ful.  :inil  of  the  business  very  ignorant.     Il  is  peculi- 

■   I.  as  iiiy  she.  p  generally  are.  from  a  Raiiib'iiiilleljarly  tltn.^!  to  our  light  thin  rolling  warm  nakhill  soil. 

.1.  imported  many  years  since  by  .Mr.  l)u|iont,  orand  such  as  your  small   back  lots  at   the   Uowling 

I     1  .ware.     On  comparison,  you   will  find  it  lobe  Green.     Tbe  prol'its  of  the  crop  last  year  were  be- 

V  iieaily   eipial   lo  many   samples  of, /iiie  Saxon lyond  hU  example      Tlic  farmers  netted  from  50  to 

•  .1.     I  may.  perhaps,  be  wrong;   but  fnim  compa  ,  |00  dollars  ar.  acre,  clear  profit     .Maryland  will  he 

ris'.ns  \»lilrh  I  have  made  with  Saxon  wool,  import-  entin-ly  outdont  In  this  business  by  us     One  half  of 

. '!  1,1.)  I'bdailelphia,  and  which  sold  for  sl.ilii  per'our  fanners  arc  engaging  in   il.      Uut  should    thi* 

1  should  pronounce   il  iu|>erior.     Yel  I  amjbranch  be  o\er  litoc.  of  which  there  op|>enrs  to  mt 

I  that  if  all  our  wool  was  of  equal  ipiallly.lfr<>nl   probnbillly.M  will  have   this  great  and  good 

Here  to  bring  il  into  the  market  as  .\meri'  ■('  vastl)  slirAulating  industry,  and  of  greatly 

.  II  would   not   command  more  than  hall  .g  the  amount  of  pr.idurtive  real  eslille  in 

e  price       I  have  known  several  persons  wh"  Ihr  l,i:  v  parts  of  Oh>o       .As  II  \<ould  now   seem,  il 

'I  ihemselves  jinl.:es  of  wool,  deceived,  and'will  bring  more  m<>n«)/ into  the  stale  ihan  all  our 

•  t«  taken  together. 

II      I^aUiiir  is  in 

I .'  of  il.     Our  mer- 

I    yj,  lo   Jin.  per  cwt. 

I    ; 4-"n.    and    paving   cash. 

■  re   I  saw  ,Mr   P.-»y»on.  und  other 

.    ..  Hits,  wl.'i  1- 1\  r  the  niosl  encourag- 

m  alioul  I  '-   business.     Now 

ii,.|iad  .        ,  ,;    Ibeir   winter  ia 

.d   ruin,  will  be  a*   industriously 

ing  and  clearinK  »»  in  the  rest  of 

Thu  will  incrcMc  th«  amount  of  tbe 


ri  fen-nee    to    tli 
.■V      After  ban- 

I      ' 


in    over   l! 
Illy  tr.ie  I. 
sjieeinu  II 
■.!->»  ^  iirk 

'  .  I  ..  .  I  , 


,  '  I'  1  .   ,.  IMI    ««  III'    11 

-    the    cost   of  II 

.  '..it  will  sell  for  *  111. 

Sirh  Will  not  command  more  tlian  ^  or  - 
.   .....1 

In  a  letter  from   Count   I.asterie  to  a  g' i 
.:.  Pans,  relative  to  ihcep.  there  are  some  i,  |     - 

on  tb«  Kambouillet  ud  !<axon  Uicep.  which  I  havcllic  year. 


now 

....  il. 
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val'ie  of  the  annuil  imlustry  of  a  wlinle  piH>i>le  to  limos  ,i  day,  for  at  least  a  wnck,  to  render  it  ductile. 
a  prodigious  dei;ree.     But,  as  I  before  said,  it  is  anjlaliing  care  that  it  shall  not  be  so  tough  as  to  crack 


p.tperiincnt,  so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  am  ignorant  ot 
tobacco,  and  t  ibacco  markets  I  only  state  the  com- 
fnon  talk  and  the  prospects.  It  is  almost  too  good  a 
boon  to  expect  that  the  present  prices  of  this  kind  ol 
tobacco  will  ciintinue.  Some  raised  here  last  year 
brou;;ht  $-10  percvvt.,  and  a  great  |)art  ij.15  and  Jil8. 
Till-  frei;;ht  to  Baltimore  {Ihr  only  market,)  was  but 

^2  per  cwt.,  and  less;  yet  our  most  intelligent,  pru-jor  cleft.     Both  the  jn'ecediu! 
dent  men,  are  preparing  to  raise  next  year  from  4|ly  prepared,  are  eflicient.     I 
to  40  acres  each— some  talk  of  still  more.     It  must 
^  be  entirely  new  land,  and   th  it  bears  but  two  or 
three  crops. 

1  heard  of  you  from' our  commissioners,  that  you 
make  ftreat  efforts  to  aid  and  befriend  theih.  Our 
canal  business  has  progressed  with  a  success  be- 
yond all  expectation.  Piovisions  and  labour  low, 
as  well  as  nages;  labourers  in  plenty,  and  the  sea- 
sons rilbst  propitious  even  to  this  day.  Every  thing 
has  conspired  to  aid  us,  and  the  heavens  have 
smiled  on  our  great  undertakings. 
Respectlully,  yours,  &.c. 

A.  DOWAN. 


TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

[The  Editor  asks  the  favour  of  an  answer  to  the 
following  queries:] 

Eiistville,  Aor(/ioHi;)iuii  CO.,  fa,  Jan.  2,  1S26- 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Having  received  orders  from  several  gentlemen 
for  my  "cotton  planter  and  cidlivator,"  I  should  feel 
indebted  to  any  of  your  coirespondents  to  the  South 
for  information  as  to  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  to 
be  deposited  in  one  spot.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  machine  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  drop 
the  seed  at  any  required  distance  from  S  to  JO  inch- 
es, and  in  any  quantity  from  10  to  100  seeds  in  a 
spot.  I  should  like  to  know,  therefore,  what  quan- 
tity would  be  preferred,  so  as  to  ensure  a  suliicien- 
cy  and  yet  not  use  them  too  profusely  An  early 
answer  would  much  oblige. 

Yours,  &.C.  F.  H.  SMITH. 


COTTON— INQUIRY. 

EXTR.^CT  TO   THE   EDITOR,    DATED 

Htadnf  Chester,  Jan.  2,   1328. 

"If  you  would  ask  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith,  throu»h  the 
Farmer,  how  they  gin  their  cotton,  you  will  oblige 
a  great  many  inquirers  on  the  subject. 

"There  appears  to  be  many  disposed  to  try  this 
new  crop  on  a  small  scale  if  it  can  be  readily  cleaned. 

"I  will  try  a  small  quantity,  but  I  have  no  couli- 
dence  in  it,  as  I  am  afraid  of  the  frost" 


RURAIi  ZSCONOmV. 


Mr.  Editor,  Albany,  Jan.  4,  IS26. 

In  my  reading,  I  occasionally  make  notes  of  such 
facts  as  are  likely  to  be  of  future  use  to  me  in  my 
farming  and  gardening,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  them  stronger  on  my  mind,  or  to  be 
enabled  to  refer  to  them  more  readily.  To  these  I 
sometimes  subjoin  such  observations  as  my  practice 
or  reflections  suggest.  I  propose  to  send  you,  oc- 
casionally, a  sheet  of  these  notes  and  oljservations. 
They  will  tend  to  show  the  utility  of  science  in  ru- 
ral economy — to  stimulate  men  of  leisure  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  this  usefulness,  and  to  benefit  the 
mere  practical  reader. 

Your  obed't  .serv't,  J.  B. 

Gritfting  Clay.— The  British  nurserymen  use,  in 
grafting,  a  compound  of  clay,  fresh  horse-dung  and 
chopped^  hay;  the  horse-dung  constituting  a  fourll 


dry  weather. 

The  French  and  Dutch  make  their  grafting  clay 
(Jiie  h:ilf  fresh  cow  dun;;,  and  one  half  fresh  loam, 
intimately  incorporated.  See  En.  of  Ganl   p.  441. 

Uemakks — The  uses  of  grafting  clay  are  to  pre- 
vent extravasation  of  the  saj),  the  drying  of  the 
wood,  and  the  introduction  of  water  to  the  wound 

coni|)ositions,  proper- 
leed,  fresh  cow  dung 
is  alone  one  of  the  best  ap[)lications  1  know  of  to 
(lie  wounds  of  trees.  1  have  ap|)lied  it  successful- 
ly, with  bandage,  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  which 
liie  whole  circle  of  bark  had  been  taken  oH  ten 
inches;  and  I  have  found  it  equally  efficacious  to 
the  crown  and  limbs,  in  cases  of  amputation  and 
bruises.  It  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
wound  is  made.  But  the  objection  is  not  to  the 
materials,  but  to  the  trouble  ol  preparing  and 
applying  them.  I  can  recommend,  from  thorough 
experience,  the  following  grafting  composition, 
as  being  superior  to  either.  Take  one  part  of 
tallow,  two  parts  of  bees'  wax,  and  four  parts  of 
rosin.  Melt  the  whole  together;  turn  the  mixture 
into  water,  and  work  it  in  the  hands  as  the  shoe- 
maker does  his  wax  to  incorporate  the  parts.  'I'he 
warmth  of  the  hand  will  soon  briug  it  to  a  proper 
consistence  when  wanted  for  use,  and  a  little  grease 
will  prevent  its  adhering  to  the  lingers.  A  small 
piece  is  broken  off,  flattened  in  the  hand,  and  co- 
vered over  the  cleft  or  wound.  If  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  shilling,  it  will  neither  melt,  crack  or  peal 

oii: 

Food  of  Plants. — Giobert  mixed  together  lime, 
ahimine,  silex  and  magnesia,  (the  earthy  constitu- 
ents of  all  soils,)  in  such  pro|)ortions  as  are  gene'- 
rally  to  be  met  with  in  fertile  soils,  and  moistened 
them  with  water.  Several  different  grains  were 
then  thrown  into  this  artiflcial  soil,  which  germi- 
ii,,<jd  indeed,  but  did  not  thri\?e,  and  perished  when 
the  nourishment  of  the  colydelons  was  exhausted. 
IjOudoiis  En.  of  Gard.  p.  'iOl. 

Here  is  an  evidence  that  the  seed  of  the  vegeta- 
ble, like  the  egg  of  the  animal,  affords  nourishment 
sufficient,  and  only  sutlicient,  to  develop  the  embry 
on.  The  experiment  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory, and  would  have  determined  the  elliciency 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  did  of  mere  earths,  in 
yielding  vegetable  food,  had  seeds  of  the  most  sue 
culent  plants,  say  of  clover,  been  sown,  and  the 
earth  frequently  stirred,  so  as  to  give  it  free  access 
to  the  roots.  But  it  establishes  one  very  important 
fact,  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  (other  circumstances, 
such  as  moisture,  temperature,  Sec.  having  their 
weight,)  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  combined  with  it;  and  that  without  some 
portion  of  these,  in  a  soluble  state,  it  is  a  Uiere 
caput  mortuum.  How  important  is  it  to  know  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  in  our  soils— and  to  hus- 
band it  and  increase  it  by  judicious  management. 

tFlieat  soil. — Grisenthivaite  (JVeui  Theory  of  Airri- 
culture,  1819,)  was  the  first  to  generalize  the  fact  of 
peculiar  substances  being  found  in  plants,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  elements  of  oxygen,  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  "Elements  of  primary 
principles,"  says  he,  "admit  of  no  alteration,  but  as 
regards  magnitude  and  figure.  Hence,  when  one 
substance  is  designed  to  be  transmuted  into  any 
other  substance;  as  sugar,  by  fermentation,  into  al- 
cohol or  acetic  acid,  or  manure  into  grain,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  elements  of  the  second  must  necessa- 
rily be  contained  in  the  first;  for  if  they  be  not,  the 
transmutation  cannot  take  place.  This  vvdl  render 
it  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  or 
constituents  of  bodies,  which  are  intended  to  be 
changed  into  each  other  by  certain  processes,  should 
be  previously  possessed,  in  order  that  the  process 


''^j^'i,  "^''^  "^^^^  '*  '"'""^'*='y  mixed  with  water,  may  be  conducted  with  a  probability  of  success. 
and  beaten  with  a  stick,  or  spatula,  two  or  three'     "To  illustrate  the  preceding  reasoning,  the  wheat 


crop  may  be  sel'-cted  with  considerable  advantage, 
as  it  is  that  which  is  not  only  the  most  important 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  but  because  the  pre- 
sence of  particular  substances  in  it  are  better  known 
and  mure  generally  acknowledged.  If  we  examine 
the  straw  of  wheat,  we  shall  find  it  composed  of 
ivhat  may  be  con.^idcreil  common  vegetable  matter, 
or  of  maiter  composed  of  o.tygen,  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime; 
so  also,  if  we  ex;:i!iine  the  constituents  of  the  grain, 
we  shall  find  Hum  distinguished  into  starch  and 
gliitin:  and  if  we  carry  our  researches  still  farther, 
we  shall  find  that  the  elements  of  starch  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  elements  of  common  vege- 
table matters;  but  the  elements  of  u;hi(in  will  be 
Ibund  analogous  to  those  of  animals;  or,  in  addition 
to  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  there  will  be  found 
nitrogen.  'I'he  production  of  this  nitrogen,  as  has 
been  already  oliservf-d,  cannot  be  eflected  by  mere 
common  vegetable  matter;  and,  therefore,  the  ma- 
nure employed  in  the  production  of  the  straw  and 
starch,  could  not  produce  the  glulin  also.  If  the 
presence  of  glulin  were  accidental,  or  the  valUe  of 
the  flour  did  not  depend  upon  it,  then  little  care 
need  be  laUcn  to  provide  for  its  formation;  but  as 
it  is  required  to  be  constantly  present,  and  the  value 
of  the  (lour  docs  essentially  depend  on  it,  therefore 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  it.  In  quantity  it  is 
not  inconsiderable,  but  it  composes  nearly  one-third 
part  of  the  grain.  That  the  operations  of  husband- 
ry, as  regards  wheat,  should  be  conducted  without 
any  i-eference  to  this  peculiar  substance,  is  very  re- 
markable. That  the  failure  of  crops  has  never 
been  ascribed  to  its  deficiency,  is  still  more  wonder- 
ful." "The  process  of  vegetation,  and  the  consti- 
tuents of  vegetables,  are  not  known  to  the  practi- 
cal farmer,  because  they  have  been  ililfieult  to 
ascertain;  and  the  nature  of  his  manure  is  involved 
in  the  same  obscurity.  He  supposes  it  to  contain 
every  thing  needed  for  every  crop." 

"If  we  i)iirs:if  our  investigations  a  step  farther 
than  we  have  done,  we  shall  discover  that  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  as  constant  a  constituent  of  wheat 
ll.iur  as  glutin  itself  Phosphate  of  lime,  therefore, 
is  as  much  needed  for  tlie  production  'of  a  crop  of 
wheat,  as  the  substances  which  supply  the  starch 
and  glutin.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this 
phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  no  known  fluid,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  an  animal  substance, 
as  gelatine,  ik.c.  and  consequently  the  same  animal 
substances  which  furnish  the  elements  of  the  glutin, 
will  also  furnish  a  medium  for  the  phosphate  of 
ime,  which  appears  to  be  equally  indispensable  to 
the  formation  of  a  perfect  grain  of  whe;rt." 

The  only  substance  now  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  glutin,  is  the  urine  of  live  stock;  the  al- 
vine  excrementitions  matter  having  been  proved  to 
contain  little  or  no  nitrogen.  This  urine  is  applied 
either  by  folding,  or  mixed  with  Airni-yard  ma- 
nure." 

Do  we  not  find  in  the  preceding  extracts  a  ready 
solution  of  the  question,  why  manv  lands,  particu- 
larly in  the  New  England  states,  which  once  grew 
wheat,  will  not  grow  it  now,  althouu;h  they  are  ma- 
nured? Is  it  not  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  animal 
matter,  and  the  almost  universal  loss  of  the  urine 
of  our  stock,  which  can  alone  yield  the  necessary 
constituents  for  a  wheat  crop?  The  urine  of  ani- 
mals constitutes  a  moiety  of  the  manure  of  the 
Flemish  farmers.  It  is  carefully  collected  in  tanks 
or  cisterns,  to  which  there  are  conductors  from  the 
cattle  sheds,  and  is  apjilied  in  a  liquid  state.  But 
as  I  despair  of  seeing  the  economy  of  the  Flemings 
imitated  among  us  at  present,  I  will  su3:gest  a 
means  of  saving  at  least  a  portion  of  what  is  now 
lost,  in  a  practicable  and  cheap  way.  It  is  simply 
to  construct  concave  cattle  yards,  which  shall  col- 
lect and  hold  the  urine  and  other.liquids.  Almost 
any  soil  will  soon  be  so  puddled  as  to  retain  the 
liquids:   but  if  the  yard  be  nlenliiully  litlered  with 
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•■\nw  anil  ^l.llL«.  lliiv   nill    br  nl> 


I'lrmi-ntation;  but  a  pood  corerin;:  nf  bllrr  in  the 
•  pritii;.  by  p\cluiliiig  h«-at  and  air.  will  retard  fcr- 
iiiriit.itii)n  until  it  i*  limr  to  cart  lln  nia»»  to  thr 
li'  Kl  The  exi>rrimrnl«  i>f  (jriscntli>v:iilc  ad■uonl^h 
till-  larnier  of  the  impropripty  ol"  repeating  hi* 
whoal  crrips  upon  thr  «;unc  field,  «t  >horl  intervals. 
Itunrs,  hair,  and  other  animal  iiut»lauces,  contri- 
bute to  the  ftimiation  of  glutin. 

Scirnlijic  .^Irniorandn  aitplirabU  tn  Rural  .ijfoirs 
Gruonthwaile,  in  the  Arir  TItei'ry  of  .ie^iciillure 
alp-ady  <|Uoted,  to  conlirm  the  opinion  of  specific 
sul>Ntance»  briii 


.rbnl  lo  a  gnat  I  lilt   >uliji'ct  of  Mr.  Di'^lirou's  tx>rin>;  for   water  at  i;ii.iiri'.  i''  p<rlia|i>  the  rilurii  dIic  rtciivcs  from  h^  r 
!_;_  ..  .1.1...  ..I ;..  ..  I.;  .1.  -.1,  iiinvorthv  hii.sliaiid. 

298  feet.  How  often  is  a  woman  grieved  by  the  foolish  ex 

Is  he  boriMK  at  this  time.'      lie  is,  with  5  baDd>    Irariiganre  of  her  husband!      Anionic  other  absur- 
3.  \Vlial  is  his  present  daily  projjress?  ililies.  will  he  not  suiiietiiues  gixe  for  a  horse,  or  a 

I  have   kept   a   menioranduui,  for  some  time,  of  <loi;,  or  spend  at  a  tavern  or  a  club,  a  sum  of  monev 


extent;  or  they  maybe  conducted   l>y  a  drain  to  ajlhis  place,  in  whioli  you  ask- 
^i^tr^l.     Amiiionia  is  generated  aiul'ilissipaled  by        1.  What  depth  has  he  got? 


his  work,  which  it  as  follows: 
Idii.  Nov.  .-.— COfceL 
"    1-2— IJO     " 
"  2-3—170     " 
Dec.  a— 20  J     " 
"     9— -2.S0     « 
■i.  What  is  his  prospect  of  ultimate  success? 
Mr.  Dishrow  has  always   appeared  entirely 


Dec.  Ifi— Jji  feet 
••    24— J70     " 
'•     31— Jsii     " 

tanv.  7— i9B     " 


:il>s<ilutely  wanlrd  for  the  necessary  coiiilorts  of  hi* 
l;ii'iily;  thus  squandering,  in  a  moment  of  simple 
lolly,  what  perhaps  has  cost  his  wife  many  a  hard 
iflort  to  sa»e. 

When  once  a  man  has  entered  the  niarriacc 
^l.ite,  he  should  look  on  his  property  as  hcloiiicing 
(o  his  Jaiitily,  and  act  and  economize  accordingly. 
I  remember  bein^  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  ivas  constantly  saying,  "It  is  true,  my  proper- 
ly is  large;  but  then  it  belongs  not  to  mysell  alone. 


...  -  ig'iinc   of   reaching   water,   hut  this,  I    infer,  arise- 

sahne  substances  being  present  in  particular  plants,  f^^„,   j,,g   fircumstancc    of   his    having  heretofcr- 

states.Nhat  h;.rley  always  contains  a  quantity  ol  either  ,„p,.ggj^,j  j„  .^^^  j.i,  a„cn,pts.     He  docs  not  appear  but  also  to  my  children:  and  1  must  act'as  a  frugal 
nitrite  of  soda  oi  nitrate  of  potassa.  i  ^altpetre,)  and  |,j,  ,^g  ^^  ,,^,.p  j,,,^.  ^^        .^  a,,,)   very  little  scienc.  ;igent  for  them.     To  my  wife,  as  well  as  those  chil 
he  reconimrijds   that   the   seed  of  tins  gram  be  atijjyj  "  •  ...  .  .       .  .        _ 

least  steepeil  in  a  solution  of  this  sail, as  a  me 
increasing   llie  product;    that    the   «iiperoxal 

lime  IS  the  saline  food  of  the  pea.  lli;it  sulphuretted  n^^.j^u,   apparently  incipient  grey  fre'e-ston.',  whicli  slaiilly  debarring  himself  of  a  thous.ind  little  com 
\  .       /as  IS  constantly  present  111  turnips  and  IS,  ^,,.|jj   ^^   ([^^   ^  „.,„i   j|,{ic„itj-,  and  becom-^  lort-,  even  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner,  sooner  than 

gypsuin;  ,ind  that  gjpMim  (sulphate  olj,^,,,  ^„  exposure   to  the  air.     Mr.  D.  is  at  presei.l  infringe  on  what  he  used  to  call,  Au  chiUlrtn;  birlh- 


•' 10  me  10  nave  any  ineory,  ami   very  iiiuc  scienci  .  ;ii;eni  lor  iiiem.      lo  my  wiie,  as  wen  as  inose  cnil- 

'  'jbut  much   mechanical   ingenuity   and   great  pene  dren.  I  fo-l  accountable  cither  for  economy  or  ex- 

]'*"*"'  verance.      The    boring  has   gone   through   varioii«  Iravaganee."     Another  gentleman  of  my^quain- 

'         I  strata,  and  is  now  working  laboriously  through  ■  !•;  lance,  who  was  in  stinted  circumstances,  was  con- 


in  New  Jersey. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed'f  serv'l, 

JOHN  ROBERTS. 


liui,  .    ■-  Uie  saline  fooil  of  clover,  lucern,  and  sain 
foin.     "Neither  wheat,  nor  barley,  nor  oats,  derive 
any  advantage  from  gypsum,  as  it  forms  no  ne- 
cessary constituent  of  those  pains."  £fi.  qf  Card. 
p.  ^<>■i. 

Tliese  facts  arc  in  corroboration  of  the  opinions 

adranceil  by  D.ivy,  {.Ig.  Cliem.p.  .;.'.^,&,c.)  that  tlic^ 

beneficial  eilects  'o(  pypsum  can  n  itber  be  ascrib  i^  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLV-MARRIEI)  PAIli 

rd  to  it*  soUent  iiuahlies.  nor  to  ib  power  of  at- 1  ,•.-.•„„,  ,„  ,i,.  11...1  ,..j 1.,  i„j  r_  „       0.1  • 

•         ,.        .       .    ,        '1      r     •    .1    . '  (>>ui5pcr  to  tlie  Husliaiid,  concluded  from  p.  341.1 

trading  moisture  from  the  air.  but  lo  the  fact,  that  <  ^  "^  ,.,      .      ,,,, 

■  - I  Lhuptcr  Vll. 


Z.A9XES'  SEFAXLTMCZirrT. 


it  constitutes  a  necessary  saline  food  for  the  plants 
which  yield  it  on  analysis.  "NVben  combined  with 
water,"  says  Davy,  "it  retains  that  lluid  too  power- 
fully to  ■yield  it  to  the  roots  of  plani-;'  and  experi- 
ments satisfied  him  that  it  did  not  H--i>t  in  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  substances,  nor  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  manure,  but  the  reverse. 

The  rx|>enmcnts  of  the  two  writers  here  quoted, 
and  there  are  none  we  can    quote  of  better  autho 


rii;hl. 

'  The  three  follotving  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  the 
r-xeellent  Mrs.  Taylor,  arc  well  worth  attention. 
"To  «hat  sufferings  are  those  wiies  exposed,  who 
ir<-  not  allowed  a  suflTicicncy  to  del'r.iy  the  expenses 
of  their  establisboient,  and  who  111  ver  obtain  even 
their  scanty  allowance,  but  at  the  price  of  peace! 
Men  who  act  in  this  w;iy  often  defeat  thi-ir  own  in- 
lentions;  and  by  constant  oji|iosilioii  render  their 
wives  lavish  and  improviilcnt,  who  would  be  quite 
liie  reverse  were  they  treated  in  a  more  liberal 
manner.  Wherever  it  is  adopted,  it  is  utterly  de- 
structive of  connubi-il  confidence,  and  often  com- 
pels women  to  shelter  themselves  under  mean  cod- 


on    EXPE5DITI-RE. 

In  pecuniary  matters  do  not  be  penurious.  orto< 

particular.      Your   wife   has    an    equal    right   with       _^  „„,.,^..  ..,  ,..,.,^.  ,..,.,..„.,. ^„  „,.,.. „..,„„- 

yourself  to   all  your   worldly   nosse.sions.     "Witb  rr^-an7era\\d'low"kVts7'''"You'^complVin"^ 

Wife  uses  manauvres  and  eriorts  to  get  money  from 
you:   be  generous  to  her;  treat  her  .as  a  wife  ought 


all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,". was  one  o(thi 

most  solemn  vows  that  ever  escaped  your  lips;  and     ^^ 

if  she  be  a  woman  of  prudence,  she  will   in  •■IHKr^o'j;,;;^,;,^,!,  a,„|  |  venture  to  afTimi  you  shall  have 

I  expenses  be  reasonable  and  cconomicrd:  «b;.t  morel  „,,  farther  cause  of  complaint.  "A  man  who  sup- 
ty.  sJioK  conclusively  that  gypsum  is  an  actual  ma  | can  you  desire  Besides  really  a  woman  has  in-, -n^  unavoidable  .in.l  necessary  expenses  with  a 
nure,  and  becomes  a  constituent  part  ol  certain  nunicrabktnning  demands  on  her  pur^c,  innume-,  pj„i„„nlo,„  |,and,  will  rarely  be  attentive  to  the 
plants;  and  that  it  is  in  no  wise  bcoelicial  lo.  be-  rable  little  vvants.  which  if  is  not  necessary  for  a  p,,^  ,.j,|],  „f  sickness,  or  endeavour  lo  allevinle, 
cause  It  <iovi  not  constitute  a  component  part  of.  man  to  be  informed  of,  and  which,  if  he  even  went  ^  [jj^  ki„ri„ess,  the  sutferinKs  of  a  constitution 
other  plants.  Of  llie  first  class,  clover,  lucern,  sain  to  tlie  trouble  of  investigating,  he  would  hardly  un  perhaps  wearing  out  in  his  ser»ice.  It  was  observ 
foin.  rye   grass,   cocks-foot,  meadow  fox  tail,  and  derstand.  ....  .  'cd,  upon  the  subiect  of   cruelly   l)   animals,  thai 


turnips  are  knofvn  to  be  embraced;  and  I  doubt  noti      Vou  give  your  wife  a  certaia  sum  of  money.     If 


beciiusc 


Julnect   O 
I!    tfiev    »v 


ould  not    drown,   burn,  or 


I  111!  I'll  rj  *r  11,*  I  ■"""/  t        "^  I  ...ITtt-       un    , 

that  maize,  potatoes,  and  soiiic  other  bro.ad-leaved  she  l>e  a  woman  of  prudence;  if  your  t.ible  be  com-l„.„ur^j  ^  p„„r  animal  lo  death,  think   themselves 
plants  may  I*  added  to  it,  and  will  anonl  gJTJsum   fortably  kept,  and   your  household   managed   with  ,„„-^i^n,|^  humane,  though  they  .'utTer  them  to  fa 
on  analysis,  as  they   are   evidently   beneliled  liy  its  economy  and  regularity,  I  really  cannot  see  the  ne-  „,„!,  „,,|,|„,|,j,,,r:  and  does  not  the  conduct  of  main 
application.     But   Iwfore   gy|)suui  e«n  become  the  ccssity  of  obliging  hitr  to  account   to  you  for  tbc  |,„.|„„,),  suggest  a  similar  iilca?     Tbe\    iiii;i_'i  1.'. 
f.xKl  of  iJants,  It  must  be  decomposed,  so  as  to  he  txivl  manner  in  which  she  has  laid  out  each  penny' 11,^1  \f  i|„.y   provide  carefully  for  the  in 
taken  up  by  tlie  minute  |K>rc»  of  the  roots;  and  the  in  the  pound.     I'ray,  do   allow   her  the   power  oPof  (1,^1,  faniilies'   if  their  conduct  is  mor. 
rra.son  of  Its  lying  doniiant  an   entire  season,  and  buying  a  yard  of  muslin,  or  a  few  penny  worth  of  i,,,,!,,,,  |,eat,  starve,  nor  imprison   their  laiiiilies— - 
sometimes  longer,  is  probably  owinj  lu  the  want  of  pins,  without  consulting  the  august  tnlmnal  of  i/'mr,,),,.,  ^.re  all  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  good  hus- 
tbe  necessary  agenU  to  decom[K.se  it     "Uypsum  is  judicment    whether   they   shall   be    quaker-pins   or  i,a,;,|,.  ,„„i  ,i,ey   pass  for  such   nmoiit:  the  crowd: 


soluble  in  about  500  times  lis  Height  of  cold  water,  minikins 

'    t  water.'    .1     '  '        i'Ji.)\     1  have  often   with  wonder  remarked   the 

cdbyosali'                  :rka'  fcrence  with  which  some   men  reg.ird  the  ai< 

I  r^iii    i.it     ni.j.  ii  ..:'ooii<,U  in  sorrel, do<K,  mi'i  some  and    superior   qualities  of    their    wites!      I    I 

other  plants  usually  found  on  a  clover  or  light  soil,  means  mean  to  say,  th.it  every  wife  |>o»sessr' 

The  ...-.,... 

Ti 

I. ..'. 


qualities:   I  only  speak  of  a  description  of  f <  1 
im  upon  wheal,  rye,  who  arc,  in  truth,  an  ornament   to  their  sex 
ii  do  not  yield  it  on  men  who  would  go  il,      wv,.r.,i  ,...r  with  tb- 


!r    to   t,i\\   it  rurlr  UfXtll   i;r.!* 


S>ht 

for 


bind  they  love,  and 
ry  hanlsliip  that  w. 
stinted.'     With  wh 

i!<-..<-ripTiofi   act.    !■> 


shrinking 

I.    lo.   ,, 


,  may  ac  t 
J.  H 

I  pioOuliiy  she  never  »\a» 
tlirir  poverty  from  the 
gild  It  over  with  a  ^ 
Kxtraft  (f  a  Ultrr  from  Mr   Hobrrti,  Ma^  'f  the  jnre;   nursing  ami  > 
lAwn  tf  Mnimdna,  dal'.d  Jan,  9,  IMti.  xiniin,;  p.^rh.ips  in  : 

Ma.  J.  S  SaiBKaa,  trr  <>(  ^- ntlewonuii 


BORING  FOR  WATKR. 


-    I'' 
'but  111  lli>  ir  domestic   \irtue«  arc  chielly  of  the  ne- 

1 '-  kind,  the  happiness  of  her  whose  lot  il  is  to 

it'-d  lo  such  an  one   for  hie,  must  be  of  the 

•  riplion.     Even  the  large  allowance. 'Have 

like.'  is   inMitiieii!iit  In   s.ilisfy  the  feelings 

1  woniui.  who  would  be  iiioi<    i;ratilied  by 

,1  ition  of  a  flower.  accuiiip.iiiie4l  with  ex- 

I  >iiv  of  tenderness,  than  by  the  most  costly  in- 

iicc  they  could  procure  for  themselves." 

CA'j.ler  yill. 
'  OJ"  I""  ar  «si:  or  r  (siii.T 

there  a  pr  mg  a  nio 

'1  lien     1                 ,         i  •  ed  her  lO 

/  ol'  .ill   |.  tinns;  and 

on  your  1  The  eir- 

i»   A   Silent.  Ilioutrb   |io'\(  iliil  '• 


nnd  be  must  lnil\  b  ive  ai, 

,|il<il  dispo'liion.  WHO 


I;  drawn  by  the  new 
Sir, — I  bare  reccired  your  letter  of  the  Ttfa,  od  yet  insen'ibility  to  h'^r  uj.^ii  elltiiuci  uokii.a  !A«-)airJ  (  ii'i'r  ik  wio'  n  n  m  r\ni« 
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It  may,  however,  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  to 
withhold  offspring  from  you;  and  any  thing  said, 
either  by  husband  or  wife,  that  could  give  the  other 
pain  on  this  subject,  is  more  than  reprehensible;  it 
is  contemptible.  A  woman  is  scarcely  ever  so  un- 
amiable  as  to  do  it:  and  should  her  husband  be  un- 
feeling enough  to  betray  even  a  word  which  could 
hurt  the  feelings  of  his  wife  on  the  occasion;  he 
may  talk  and  sophisticate  the  matter  as  he  pleases, 
but  in  truth  he  can  have  but  little  pretension  to 
religion,  to  sentiment,  or  to  feeling. 

How  unlike  the  noble-minded  Elkanah,  when, 
with  sentiments  at  once  manly  and  tender,  he  thus 
addresses  his  weeping  wife:  "Hannah,  why  weepest 
thou?  and  why  eatest  thou  not?  and  why  is  thy 
heart  grieved?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten 
sons?"  (I  Sam.  i.  8.) 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  proud  lord,  farewell:  my  whisper  is 
nearly  ended;  and  I  am  very  certain  my  silence  will 
not  grieve  you.  But  ere  we  finally  part,  allow  me 
to  call  to  your  recollection  that  most  important  pe- 
riod of  your  life,  when,  at  the  altar  of  your  God 
and  in  the  presence  of  youF  fellow  creatures,  you 
solemnly  vowed,  "to  love  your  wife,  to  comfort  her, 
to  honour  and  keep  her,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
for  belter  for  worse,  in  poverty  and  in  riches,  and, 
forsaking  ail  others,  to  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  as 
long  as  you  both  should  live!"  Let  me  ask,  have 
)ou  kept  this  solemn  vow?  Commune  with  your 
own  heart;  ask  your  conscience  and  your  ftehngs; 
and  tremble  before  an  offended  God  if  you  have 
dared  to  break  it. 

How  inii)ressive,  on  all  occasions,  are  the  words 
of  St.  Paul;  and  in  what  a  sweet  and  tender  point 
of  view  does  he  appear  when  he  says,  '"Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them." 
(Col.  iii.  lU.)  And  again,  "Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and 
gav'e  himself  for  it.  So  ought  men  to  love  their 
wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife, 
loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 
flesh;  but  nourisheth  it  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as 
the  Lord  the  Church.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh 
(Eph.  V.  25, '28.  29,  Si.)  "Wherefore,"  says  our 
blessed  Saviour,  "they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
flesh.  What  therelore  God  hath  joined  together, 
■  let  not  man  put  asunder."  (Malt.  xix.  6.) 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  this  subject  is 
mentioned  with  peculiar  simplicity  and  beauty. 
"And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
'  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  rnan  became  a  living  soul."  (ver.  7.)  "And 
the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden; 
and  he  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  (ver.  8,  and  l.'i.) 
"And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  (he 
man  should  be  alone;  1  will  make  him  an  help  meet 
for  him.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  lield,  and  brought  thein 
unto  Adam;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept:  and  he 
took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  uji  the  flesh  instead 
thereof;  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken 
from  man  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto 
the  man."  Jlnd  Jidam  (evidently  struck  with  de- 
light by  the  lovely  being  produced  from  his  side-r- 
tke  very  side  next  his  lieart,)  affectionately  says, 
"This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh:  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  Alan."  And  then,  as  if  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  union,  what 
an  observation  is  the  following!  "Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  lather  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh, 
iver.  18-24.) 


I  hope  I  shall  not  trespass  on  my  reader's  pa- 
tience, if  I  introduce  what  Milton  so  beautifully 
says  on  this  subject.  He  first  speaks  of  Adam,  as 
placed  among  all  the  exquisite  beauties  of  Para- 
disc: 


"SiiiToumled  by  fragrance  and  by  joy. 

By  hill  and  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 

With  birds  on  branches  warbling; 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmaring  streams, 

And  banks  profuse  with  flowers! 

Still  he  is  dissatisfied:  an  aching  void,  a  want  of 
what  he  could  scarcely  define  or  explain,  weighs 
down  his  spirits,  and  deprives  his  heart  of  all  en- 
joyment. At  length,  he  begins  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  feelings,  and  thus  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty— 

" Author  of  this  universe, 

And  all  this  good  to  man!  for  whose  well-being 

So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal,    . 

Thou  hast  provided  all  things! — 

But  with  me,  1  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 

AVhat  happiness.'     Who  can  enjoy  alone.' 

Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find?" 

Though  perfectly  anticipating  Adam's  wishes, 
and  quite  conscious  "it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,"  still  does  the  Almighty  seem  desirous 
to  put  his  feelings  to  the  test,  and  points  out  the 
innumerable  beauties  and  pleasures  which  surround 
hiin  in  this  "garden  of  bliss,"  mentioning  the  va- 
rious birds  and  fishes,  and  beasts,  he  has  brought 
him  for  his  use,  and  asks  what  more  he  can  desire? 
But  Adam,  still  discontented,  says  he  wants  some- 
thing like  himself — 

"Something  fit  to  participate  all  rational  delight: 
Surely  the  brute  cannot  be  human  consort!" 

At  length,  the  Almighty  condescendingly  an- 
swers: 

"Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleas'd; 
Good  reason  was,  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike, 
^ud  be  so  minded  slill. — I,  ere  thou  speakst, 
Knew  it  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone: 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assur'd; 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire!" 

Adam  relates  the  above  to  the  angel  Raphael, 
and  thus  goes  on: 

"He  ended,  or  1  heard  no  more,  for  now 

Mine  eyes  he  clos'd,  but  open  left  the  cell 

Of  fancy;  by  which, 

Abstract,  as  inja  trance,  methought  I  saw 

Th'  Almighty;  who  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and 

took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 
And  life-blood  streaming  fresh.  Wide  was  the  woHnd, 
But  suddenly  with  Hesh  fiU'd  up,  and  heal'd! 
The  rib  he  lorm'd  and  fashion'd  with  his  hands; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
So  lovely  fair, — 

That  what  scem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contaiu'd, 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  iufus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  lieart,  unfelt  before! 
She  disappeui-'d,  and  left  me  dark! — 1  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure; 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow. 
To  make  her  amiable; 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love! 
I,  overjoy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud, 
'This  turn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hast  fulfiU'd 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteou'^  and  benign, 
tiiver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts!     1  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me  I — Woman  is  hen  name,  of  Man 
Extracted:  for  this  cause  he  shall  furego 
Father  and  mother*  and  to  his  wife  adhere; 
*r.d  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul !'  " 


Mt  Wife. 
In  chill  affliction's  dreary  hour. 
When  Fortune  frowns  and  tempests  lower. 
Who  sooths  me  with  her  gentle  power? 

My  Wife. 

When  various  cares  disturb  my  rest, 
By  sickness  or  by  pain  oppress'd. 
Who  lulls  to  peace  my  troubled  breast? 

My  Wife. 

When  absent  long  and  far  away, 
Who  thinks  of  me  the  live-long  day? 
And  who  for  me  to  Heaven  doth  pray? 

My  Wife. 

And  when  in  all  her  matron  charms. 
My  safe  return  her  bosom  warms. 
Who  flies  to  clasp  me  in  her  arms? 

My  Wife. 

Who  gilds  my  children's  infant  day 

With  cultivation's  dawning  ray? 

And  points  to  heaven,  and  leads  the  way? 

My  Wife. 

And  when,  perhaps,  by  grief  oppress'd. 
Some  childish  want  disturbs  their  rest, 
AVho  lulls  them  on  her  snowy  breast? 

My  Wili-. 

Wlien  various  frailties  intrude. 
Who  strives  to  quell  my  passion  rude. 
And  sweetly  tempts  me  to  be  good? 

My  Wife. 

With  sense  my  errors  to  descry. 
Those  errors  causing  many  a  sigh. 
Who  grieves,  conceal'd  from  every  eye? 

My  Wife. 

And  whea  the  gay  and  thoughtless  roam 
To  pleasure's  captivating  dome. 
Who,  sweetly  wise,  prefers  her  home? 

My  Wife. 

When  time  shall  silver  o'er  my  hair. 
The  work,  perhaps,  of  many  a  year. 
Still  to  thy  bosom  I'll  be  dear. 

My  faithful  Wife. 

And  shall  I,  man  so  proud  and  vain. 
Some  foolish,  fight  caprice  to  gain. 
E'er  give  this  noble  creature  pain? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven! 


IVXXSCZ:i.IiAI7E0VS. 


Comparative  Commerce. 
An  article  in  the  Revenue  Ehicyclopcdiqtie  gives 
the  following  comparative  view  of  the  Commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  L^nited  States: 


Great  Britain. 


Francs. 

Home  Trade,...  8,601  .S.'io.OilO 
Foreign  T.ade,.  1 ,894,'2r.'i,(100 


Francs.  Francs. 

6,476,160,000  2,493,000,000 

8474,50,000;    786,991,000 


Total  of  Corn- 
mei  cial  trmis- 
actiou-s 10,496, t2.'i,000 


Exports  of  Raw 

Produce, 75,725,000 

F.xpoits  tif  Mii- 

nufaclur.  s, 810,850,000 

Rsporls   of  Fo- 

leign  Articles,.      253,875,000 


Total  of  F.xporls  1 ,140.450,(100 


France.       tjiiited  States 


7,.'i23,6tO,000  3,379, 991, 000 


149,050,000    248,955,000 

260,000,000       13,036,000 

52,000,000'     142,000,000 


46\,0SO,roX1     40.5.991,000 


This  table,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  official  documents  on  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation, furnishes  data  for  an  interesting  compa- 
rison between  the  three  great  Commercial  Power» 
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of  the  ci>ili/<it  ".■rM  ll  n|i|M-;ir>  lli.il  tlio  lioiiii- 
comuicrco  ol  Franco,  wliicli  coii-iNl>  I'l'  the  con- 
sutiiptinn  of  raw  proiluop  niiH  iiHinuf.'cliirrs  by  llie 
ptipiilalion,  15  I'M  ihnii  that  ofGreal  lliitsiiii  by  oiio- 
lourlli.  uliil^t  it  i«  nbont  tivicc  anil  a  half  as  inui-h 
a*  tbat  of  the  United  Slate*.  Coni|>arril  with  the 
|)op(ilation  of  each  Slate,  the  conMiinpliun  is  in  the 
pru|M>rlion  of  SPO  francs  lor  evert  iiidiviilual  in 
tJreat  Kritail).  21!)  francs  in  the  L'nilid  Stairs,  iind 
'21ti  francs  in  Kmnce  The  forcien  roninii'rrc  pre- 
sents the  follow  111',;  results:  Thst  of  I'rincr  is  Kss 
Uian  th.it  of  Kntland  by  upwards  of  1  .OllO.fWO.OdO 
of  Ir.iiics.  ami  il  i>  ^n-alcr  than  that  of  ihe  IJ.  St»te> 
by  M  1,001  >, 001' — that  is  to  say,  one-tliirteenlli  of  the 
whole.  Compared  with  the  populalioii.  the  foreign 
commerce  is  in  the  proportion  of  Si;  irancs  for  eve- 
ry individual  in  Great  Hrilaio.  of  Ironi  30  to  SO 
francs  in  France,  and  of  about  73  francs  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  'l"he  total  of  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  France,  home  as  well  as  (on  it;n.  is  a  tjiinl 
less  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  bul  il  exceeds  that 
of  the  United  States  by  nioch  more  than  a  half 

With  respect  to  c\|i<>rtutiaD,  the  value  of  which 
may  l>e  considered  as  allurding  a  rule  by  wliich  to 
jud);e  of  the  commercial  prosp«'riH  uf  each  state, 
Oie  folloivin;  results  are  obtained.  The  exporta- 
tion of  French  raw  produce  exceed-  in  value  that 
uf  Great  Untain  by  one-half,  whilst  ii  is  only  in  Ihe 
proportion  of  three  to  five  comfNired  with  that  uf 
the  United  States,  which  is  wonderhilly  iiicre;i.scd 
by  the  immense  resources  of  her  foti>is  and  lishe- 
ries,  and  partuularly  by  the  producli  of  the  south- 
ern sliitcs  of  the  Union.  Tin-  vahii  «rf  Fnncli  ina- 
nufactuns  exported  wants  about  Iii.i("i(i,(i(il)  francs 

to  make  it  cipial   to  one-third  (^Mi exported  by 

Great  Britain,  but  it  is  more  tMB  .:"  limes  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  exported  manulacturcs  of  the 
United  Slates. 

'ilic  xrcatest  infcriorily  of  Fnncr.  exists  in  the 
warehousinit  or  deposit  system,  and  lo-expurtation 
trade.  This  im|>ortant  branch  is,  in  (ireut  Britain, 
uiore  than  five  limes 'as  much  as  in  France,  and  in 
lite  United  .States  it  is  about  llirer  times  as  niiicli. 

The  exportation  of  ill  Toiluctioiis,  which 

aflTurds  a  lest  of  the  a^i  >'l  luanufacturiiii; 


AIITICLES. 


lion  of  native  pnuluci'  is  addi.'il  llial  of  f<>rei,:ii  pro- 
duce re-exported.  They  then  stand  as  follow — 
Russia,!;  United  States, -i;  France,  Ji;  p'n;;land,51.  i 

Un  examinini;  the  data  of  these  iiunitrical  results, 
it  is  found  that  the  principal  superiority  of  F.ni;lish  iil.KI'',  Ualtiniore  Prime, 
commerce   consists   in  the  exportation  of  the  pro-   llM'liN,  and  Hams,.  . 
duce  of  Enclish  imiustry.  and   lliat  of  America  in  u^KS-VV.AX,  .\in.  yellow 
the  re-exportation  ol  forei;;n  produce.  >  Ol'FF.K,  Java 

Considereil  in  the  total,  and  without  rcjard  to 
particular  objects,  the  French  exportation  .  >  ■■  •■■I' 
that  of  Russia  by  ^.'OO.OOH.OOO  of  francs.  Il  • 
that  of  .\inerica  by  GH.OOO.IlOO,  and  it  is  1.  ;..... 
that  of  Kiitjiand  by  ti79,000,n00.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  it  to  ii  compared  with  that  of  Kni^land, 
and   of  9   to   b   compared   with   that  of   .Viiicriu.       I)i|il 

There  is.  then,  if  will  be  seen  no  Ibiindalion  for  the  'lIKKbli, 

statement  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  I  I'.ATHKRS,  Live,.  .  . 
surpasses  that   of  France;  but    it   is   impossible  to  i '■'sH,  HcrrlnKs.Sus. 
doubt   that  it  soon  will  <lo  so.  if  French  ^•"i'''"e«e  Vl  \.\Stl"rrK^.u -h 
remains   stationary    instead  of  following   the  rapid  ||'ql|{    Superfine   citv 
development  observable  in  that  of  other  marilime      Kxtra',  .  .  ,  .  .  '.  do. 
nations  '  [     fme 

In  the  space  of  a  century.  Great  Britain,  in  eon-      Siisi|uchanna,  auperfi. 

sequence  of  Ihe  natural  advantages  of  her  territory,  11, .^X 

of  the  activity  of  her  population,  of  tlie  wisdom  ol  i.l  NPOWDEIl,  Balti.  . 
her  inslilutions,  and  of  fa\uurable  events,  has  sac-  '"ItAI.N,  Indian  Corn 
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Havana,.  .  .  . 
)TTON,  Louisiana, &c. 
'icor^ia  I'pland, .  .  . 

ITON  V.MtN.No.  10, 
.\n  advance  of  I  cent 
each  minilierto  No.  18 
\M)LKS,  Mould,    ,  . 
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ceeded  in  establishing  a  commerce  w hose  pros 
perity  is  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  unexampled 
in  liistory.  I 

Uucjiig  the  period  of  a  single  generation,  the 
Unileil  States,  entering  upon  the  career  of  civilisa- 
tion with  the  vigour  of  a  new  and  the  experience  of 
an  old  state,  has  become  the  third  puwer  uf  tbe  | 
niariliiiic  world.  '  I 

Much  less  time  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
France   to   develop   her   advantages  which  she  de- 
rives   from    her    favourable   climate,  from  the  vast 
and  fertile  tcrritor)-.  from  her  numerous,  active,  and 
industrious    population,    and    especially    from    her 
social   organization.     Il    would    be   mure   easy    for 
France  to  succeed  in  this  undertakint;  than  was  for 
her,  ten  years   ago,  the  task  of  repairing  the  disns- 
lers  of  a  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion,  of  render- 
ing herself  capable,  after  a  maritime    exclusion    of  ME.\I„  Corn,  kiln  dried,  bbl. 
.{(I  years,  so  closely  to  follow  Great  Britain  in  that  l*>1ilf*t  6a-<>il.    •  ••  ••      "> 
career  of  coniiiurc'c  in  which   so  much  abiUty  ""'ll'^p^^'  ^^'^"^^>  '^'"'> 
pi  rseveraiicc  has  been  displayed.  Turtcntine.Sofl,'  '.  '. 

liy    this    experience  France    can    me.isure    hcr'o,,  j;.,,„,,^j,^„„„^ 

slrenijlh  and  calculate  her  power;   for  her  coiiimer-       l.imerd, 

cial  ijrcatness,  after  so  many  calamities,  is  perhaps  I  poiih,  Ba'llimorc  Mess, 
a    more    surprising   prodigv   than  the  prosperity  of  do.         Prime,  .  . 

England  aller  so  long  a  course  of  success. 

[liill'!.  If'i.klii.Mtwnnir. 
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ON  ROOTCROPS— GROWING— SECURING 

AND  APPLYING  THEM. 
(Communication  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agricult.  Society.) 

John  Hare  Powel,  Es(t., 

Con-es.  Sec'ry  of  the  Penn.  ^gricul.  Society: 
Si)-,— My  means  are  too  limited  to  try  any  expe- 
riment, except  upon    a  small   scale.     But  perhaps 
you  are  willing  to  admit,  that  i'acts  may  be  deve- 
loped irom   experiments  made   on  a  small  one,  as  j 
well  as  from  those  made  on  a  large  one;  that  inthe 
former  case,  the  minutia;   Crequently  necessary  to 
insure  complete  success,  would,  in  all   probability, 
be  attended  to;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  might  with 
equal  probability  be  overlookeu.     It  may,  I  believe, 
be  said  of  agriculture,  the  primitive  and  most  im- ! 
portant  of  all  arts,  that  there  is  not  another  single  hu-  ' 
nian  occupation,  to  which  the  old  maxim,  that  a  thing 
once  well  done  is  twice  d»ne,  applies  with  greater 
force      Without  trespassmg  too  much  on  your  time, 
1  must  beg  leave  to  premise,  tliat  if  in  the  course  j 
of  ray  necessarily  circumscribed  operations  in  hus- j 
bandry,  I  should  discover  any  thing  which  I  migh.t , 
conceive  useful  and  interesting  to  the  community,' 
and  worthy  of  communication  to  the  society,  I  shall 
take  good  care  that  I  advance  nothing  that  I  cannot 
support   by  ample    testimony.     I  have   introduced ; 
this  preface  in  part,  because  I  apprehend  that  some 
may  appear  a  little  sceptical,  on  a  portion  of  what 
follows,  especially  as  I  have  such  powerful  authori- 
ty opposed  to  iiie. 

My  present  observations  will  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  culture  and  use  of  the  common  lield  turnip, 
the  value  of  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  this  country.  I  have  frequently  been 
told  by  farmers,  that  unless  near  market,  they  are 
scarcely  worth  raising,  and  as  to  fatttning  cattle 
with  them,  that  was  a  thing  utterly  impracticable 
Having  seen  that  in  England  fat  beef  is  mide  from 
turnips,  with  very  little  other  food,  and  believing 
there  was  the  same  nutrition  in  them  here  as  there, 
I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself  I,  therefore,  about  the 
be;riiiiiing  of  January  last,  purchased  and  st.dled  a 
pair  of  young  oxen,  or  rather  what  the  drovers  would 
term  coarse,  poor,  rough  stags.  They  cost  me 
$-25.  You  m  ly  judge,  by  the  price,  they  were  no 
great  things,  as  fair  store  cattle  of  the  same  weight 
were  selling  at  the  sanie  time  and  place,  for  17  to 
18  dollars  per  head  I  had  twa  bushels  of  turnips 
chopped  up  morning  and  evening,  and  three  quarts 
of  ground  oats  and  corn  meal,  or  buckwheat  meal, 
mixed  with  each  mess,  which  I  divided  between 
them  In  the  middle  of  the  day  and  at  niirht  they 
had  alternately,  oat  straw,  and  corn  foditer.  In 
three  months  and  an  half  they  were  good  beef,  but 
I  kept  them  another  month  for  a  better  market,  and 
the  latter  end  ol  April  turned  them  out  to  pasture 
with  the  cows,  still  feeding  them  night  and  morning, 
but  more  sparingly.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1  sold 
them  for$70.'20,  which  was  six  dollars  per  hundred. 
A  steer  fattened  by  .Mr.  John  Risden,  at  Hopkins' 
ferry,  near  Holmesburg,  was  slaughtered  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  put  up  about  the  same  time  that 
mine  were.  His  was  fattened  on  12  quarts  of  In- 
dian meal,  about  i  bushel  potatoes  and  as  much 
good  clover  hay  as  he  could  eat  per  day.  There 
was  very  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  meat; 
indeed  1  believe  they  would  have  coinmanded  the 
same  price  at  the  shambles — and  look  at  tlie  dif 
fercnce  of  feed.     The  quarters  weighed  as  (bllows; 

One  Stag,     .     .     liOo  lbs.— gut  fat,  65  lbs. 

One    uo.     .     .     .  565       —    do.      60 

Mr.  Risden's  Steer,  G50       —    do.       75 

This  establishes  the   fact,  I  think,  that  there  is 

some  virtue  in  a  white  turnip,  although  a  celebrated 

writer,  in  eulogizing  his   favourite  plant,  the  rut.: 

baga,  contenms  it  as  the  "poorest  of  all  roots  of 
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the  bulb  kind,  cultivated  in  the  fields."  Again,  he 
says,  "hogs  are  the  most  able  tasters  in  all  creation; 
they  will  eat  nothing  that  is  poor  in  its  nature;  a 
white  turnip  they  will  not  touch  unless  they  be  on 
the  point  of  starving." 

My  hogs,  however,  were  not  such  epicures;  I  have 
abundance  of  proof,  that  I  kept  13  hogs,  shoats, 
and  pigs,  all  last  winter,  almost  entirely  on  white 
turnips;  they  had  no  other  food  besides  a  bucket 
full,  containing  less  than  a  half  bushel  of  rye  shorts 
to  a  hogshead  of  water,  and  the  sour  milk  from 
three  tolerable  and  middling  fresh  cows.  They 
were  always  ready  for  the  turnip,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Nay,  further!  the  fat  hogs  fed  on 
corn  for  live  weeks  before  they  were  killed,  ate 
them  with  avidity,  until  the  day  before  they  were 
slaughtered.  I  sometimes  chopped  up  carrots,  beets, 
and  turnips  together,  to  see  if  a  preference  was 
given.  The  larger  swine  ate  indiscriminately;  the 
smaller  ate  the  turnips  first,  perhaps  because  they 
were  more  easily  masticated.  My  milch  cows  had 
from  J  to  5  bushels  per  day  each,  with  three  or 
four  handfuls  of  meal,  which  kept  up  a  (lush  of  milk, 
and  I  have  at  no  time  had  sweeter  butter.  Now, 
after  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  readily  conceive 
it  would  be  as  difticult  for  the  aforesaid  writer  to 
convince  me,  that  the  white  turnip  is  so  very 
poor  a  thing  as  he  represents,  as  it  was  for  him.  to 
persuade  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  potato  is  compos- 
ed of  "earth,  straw  and  water."  Yet  this  same 
writer  admits,  alluding  to  the  devastation  of  the 
turnip-fly  in  England — "that  if  any  man  could  find 
out  a  real  remedy,  and  could  communicate  the 
means  of  cure,  while  he  kept  the  means  a  secret 
he  would  be  a  much  richer  man  than  he  who  should 
discover  the  longitude,  for  about  fifty  thousand  far- 
mers would  very  cheerfully  pay  him  ten  guineas  a 
year  each." 

Aye!  what  would  Great  Britain  do  with  her  nu- 
lerous  flocks  and  herds,  without  her  turnip  crop; 
and  this  subject,  I  sincerely  believe,  is  daily  becom- 
ing of  more  importance  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular. 
Our  population  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing; 
manuftciures  are  increasing  in  the  same  or  greater 
proportion,  and  wool-growers  will  multiply  in  the 
same  ratio.  Sheep,  of  which  it  is  computed  there 
are  already  about  2,000,000  in  this  state,  are  now 
decidedly  the  most  profitable  stock  farmers  can 
keep.  Wool  is  now  brouglit  all  the  \vay  from  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  the  Philadelphia  maiket.  Let  the 
sheep  proprietors,  then,  if  they  wish  to  keep  their 
flocks  on  cheap,  succulent  and  wholesome  food, 
during  the  winter  months,  look  to  the  turnips,  al- 
though the  climate  of  this  country  may  not  be  so 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  this  esculent  as  that  of 
England.  I  have  never  found  much  ditiiculty  in 
raising  a  crop,  even  in  unfavourable  seasons.  The 
plan  that  I  adopt  and  recommend  is  tlii.'-:  if.  for  in- 
I  stance,  I  wish  to  sow  three  or  four  acres,  I  begin 
early  in  the  season,  and  prepare  half  an  acre  or 
more,  according  to  the  state  and  appearance  of  the 
iveather;  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  well  ploughc  d 
and  harrowed,  I  immediately  sow  whilst  fermenta- 
tion is  at  work;  this  is  of  more  importance  than 
many  people  imagine.  Always  sow  and  plant  on 
fresh  ground,  if  possible.  I  then  run  a  roller  ovt  r,  if 
the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  to  press  the  seed  to  the 
t;irth,  which  I  also  consider  of  consequence,  as  ve- 
getation will  more  speedily  ensue.  I  would  also 
advi.se  that  a  harrow  should  be  run  over  the  seed 
before  the  roller,  as  it  may  give  the  plant  two 
chances  against  its  most  formidable  enemy,  the  fly. 
I  fancy  it  iws  been  pretty  clearly  ascertained  that 
this  seed  will  bear  a  deep  covering.  I  generally 
sow  ab.iut  li  lbs.  per  acre  In  two  or  three  days, 
or  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  thf' weather-  permits. 
I  prepare  another  half  acre  or  more,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  If,  perchance,  any  particular  sowing  should 


have  been  cut  ofi"  by  the  fly;  or  from  drought,  or 
some  other  unforeseen  cause,  did  not  succeed,  I  stir 
well  the  ground  afresh  and  sow  again  After  the 
ground  is  prepared,  the  labour  necessary  to  bestow  on 
a  turnip  crop,  compared  with  its  value,  is  not  worth 
mentioning.  Sowing,  pulling,  topping  and  housing 
comprises  the  whole.  I  last  year  sowed  some  pur- 
ple top  amongst  four  acres  of  corn,  broadcast;  I 
presume  I  had  200  bushels  to  the  acre;  what  I  sold 
in  market  I  got  18i  to  25  cents  for.  But  supposing 
them  to  have  been  worth  10  cents  for  fiirm  use,  my 
turnips  were  of  more  value  than  my  corn  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  the  price  of  that  article  last 
year.  Some  of  the  turnips  weighed  4  lbs.,  and  cul- 
tivated and  harvested  at  less  than  one-fourth  the  ex- 
pense of  corn.  If  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
two  men  and  twe  boys  will  pull,  top  and  secure 
from  the  frost  even  in  the  field,  put  in  heaps  of  40 
or  50  bushels  each,  and  covered  with  earth,  from  80 
to  100  bushels,  or  more,  according  to  their  size;  and 
still  more,  if  thrown  into  vaults  or  cellars,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  day. 

The  objections  made  by  many,  that  turnips  are 
not  worth  attending  to  in  an  Indian  corn  country, 
because  they  are  a  precarious  crop,  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  unfounded  prejudice.  Corn,  doubtless,  is 
an  excellent  crop,  and  where  justice  is  done  to  it, 
entitled  to  all  those  eminent  qualities  emphatically 
ascribed  to  it,  of  "meal,  meadow  and  manure  "  But 
corn,  as  well  as  the  turnips,  has  its  enemies,  and  re- 
quires constant  attention,  from  the  time  it  is  plant- 
ed until  the  ears  begin  to  appear.  I  have  shown  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  and  that  of  others,  that 
where  land  is  capable  of  producing  40  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  that  the  vacant  spaces  between 
have  yielded  200  bushels  of  turnips  in  a  favourable 
season.  But  supposing  the  turnips  fail  entirely, 
which  is  not  probable,  if  the  method  I  suggest  be 
adopted,  what  is  there  lost  in  this  case  but  a  little  la- 
bour and  a  Utile  seed;  a  consideration,  I  should  hope, 
I  too  insignifief'it  to  deter  any  husbandman,  who 
!  studies  his  interest,  from  hazarding  the  experiment. 
j  I  believe  I  have  exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  a 
I  communication;  permit  me,  however,  to  conclude, 
t  by  recommending  the  advice  of  good  old  Ecclesi- 
jastes,  the  preacher,  (not  only  as  regards  the  sowing 
'generally  in  season,  but  more  particularly  as  re- 
spects the  turnip,)  who  says:  "In  the  morning  sow 
thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand, 
I  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
I  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  sliall  be  alike 
good."  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

JAMES  WILLIAMS. 

Philadiljikia  county,  1825. 


FROM    THE    NEW    ENnL.\ND    PARMER. 

COB  MEAL. 

MassttclmseUs,  Jan.  16,  IS 26. 

Mr.  Fessenden — I  ohser\ed  in  your  paper  of  Fri- 
day last  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  by  Mr.  Barton,  giving  an 
account  of  his  e.vperiments  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
cob-meal  in  fattening  cattle,  &c.  His  results  difler 
so  much  Irom  the  experience  of  my  neighbours  ind 
myself  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  induced  to  state  to 
you  my  own  obscrvtitions  on  its  eifccts.  I  have  used 
cob-meal  durinsr  this  and  the  last  winter  for  my 
horses,  and  in  fattening  iny  oxen  and  hogs.  Mr.  B. 
ob.serves  that  his  cattle  were  never  cloyed  with  it; 
my  own. have  been  so  much  so,  as  jn  man)'  instances 
to  refuse  to  eat  it  for  several  days  together,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  they  are  as  lilaly  to  be  cloyed 
with  it.  as  winter  oats  and  corn  meal. 

I  fnttcned  four  hogs  killed  in  Dee.  last,  which 
together  weighed  more  than  1600  lbs  .  and  v.ere  un- 
commonly fine  pork.  They  were  fed  entirely  with 
cob-meal  excepting  for  3  or  3   weeks,  when  they 
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[Jaw.  «7.  |82«. 


.„,.,,„  .„ 1,   ;,„d   cor..mf.l.  I'..l   ll..>  .li.l  niml,  l,.»  oll.-i.   r,,..,,    i7  .,.r..lv-\\   .•  n   viMl.ng 

m^  c.     the  lalU-r  «.ll.  a  l.rll.  r  r,  u-1.  nor   l.tt.-..  the  th„l„h  .j  iin.ycrcxu  S»../..rl  .nd.   I  ..r^;  >ca™ 

?a"."m»n   .        an   ,.pon  cob  ...eal;  .u.J   .1ml   not  a^o.  1   l.uve   tl.er.   ..-en    „u.M.nm>  l.«.d,  ol   cow. 

I.,     or   boil-.l    l,v ^^l..cll   it  «ooM   liaie  l.cMiul.uh  jul.led  from  UO  to  (il  quarts  o   exc.ll.ntm  Ik 

vaKId    or    boiliil    i.\    "'"'^''    ''     „"        ,  ,,  t        I,  ,.J,.r,.j;,..       >„ino  linif  afl.r  « lien  MMlini;  the        ■■>   - >iv   •■ -j  ■■- .j  ■•"•"..  lor  .iic  aim-n- 

.natlv  unprov..  ;    ».^  »Br^c»  uhoU,  « ..h  the  c.vp.   i^-J-.V-)^;^;);^,   „^    ^.,^,,^^,    „.,.  .,„,,,„,  „f  „«  can  Kar,n.r.     For  .....  pre...,.,,  we  have  .pace  only 

"  Wl.lfrelctto    :n;or.esI  givetl.^      no  other lv.,.r.nar,  school  o.  Allort.  1  ..w  ,l.e  san.e  specie.,  lor  .he  follow. ,.«  c.nou.  table.) 
ntovcnder  thin  cob  .,ea:.n..xcd  with  ..raw  and  .alt'of  an.n.al  atTord.n,.  upon  a  .o.   lar   .n ler.or   ...  the 
P"*"^  ."_...; ..i.„^:„v..rv,rno.l  Older,  former,  as  ii.i.cl.  as  thr.  e  h.icketi  or  li  «  dions  of 


il.!il  I'.viiy  iii<  iidii  r  ol  ll.i-  .\-ririilliiral  Society 
»lio  di'M.TS  .o  kiioH  ,  \>y  a  virw  ul  il.  llir  luiine  and 
liiujierlies,  and  sul.alilc  sod  for  a..}  particular  grass, 
lias  only  to  cun-iul.  lliis  work. 

W'c  shall  copy  vi^ry  fri-ily  from  il  for  the  Ameri- 


nrovcr*ucr  ni*iii  »^»'»'  »i.^.. 

l„r  cut  fine— »nd  ll.i>  keepi  (hem  in  veryuood  older. 
On  Ihf  uh'dr  I  have  a  lavoutable  opinion  of  cob 
meal  for  the  alwxe  purposes.  It  has  Intcn  reconi 
nien.led  by  »..n.e  as  excellent  for  puddings,  but  cob 
puddings  must  be  too  meagre  a  diet  lor  J.  U. 


ANGLI.AK  BAl..\NCE  PLOUGH. 

.Ur.  f>/i7<.r— Being  de-irom  of  promoting  the  in 

trresl  of  agriculture,  «e,  the  underMcned.  ha\.n- 

rcrenlW  nwrn.tled  on  the  farm  of  Mr  l.eor.;e  H.2- 

bunr.  wi.l>  a"  intention  of  viewing  the  open.ti  >n  ol 


g  curious  tables.] 
A  certain  <|ujntity  of  food  will   krrp  an  animal 

.u....^.,  <..- lur  a  great  !rii;;lli  ollmic,  wilhout  increasing  or  di- 

niilk.and  never  less  than  8  gallons  every  day.  .niuiisliing  its  «i-ij;lit   in  any   sensible  degree;  but  if 

Mr  Chabert.iii  hi*  publications,  said  that  In-  had  ihe  (piantity  of  food  be  sufTicienlly  augmented,  un- 
observed thatcows,lrd  in  the  winter  upon  dry  -iib-  ,1,  r  lavoiir.dile  cireunislanres,  the  animal  become* 
stance.s  give  less   milk   than   those  wliicliare   kept  i,,i,   i.nd  it.s  weijflit  consequently  increased 

Upon  a  green   diet,   ami    also  that   tin  ir    milk    loses  Ui\r  no    means,   how '  .   •      .. 

much  of  Lis  quality,     lie  imblished  tlie  follow  inn  re 


\V« 


llllli  II    Ul    1.1?   vjiaiiiKj  •  •  •"      I 

ceipl.  by  the  use  of  which  liis  co»\s  all'orded  liim  an 
e(|ual  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  during  the  winter 
as  during  the  summer.— "I'.ike  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
'break  them  whilst  raw.  place  them  in  a  barnl  stai.d- 

ourv.  "....  » - ^  •  '"'«   "I',  pulling  in  succcssnely  a  layer  of  potatoes 

»»riouii  ploUKlis,  and  of  ascertaining  l-v  actual  ex    aiiJ  a  layer  of  bran  and  a  small  quantiiy  ol   y.astin 
prriineiit.  the  iwwer  of   pro|iclliog   lli' se  ploughs,' ,(,e  |,„ddlc  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  be   lelt   thus  to 

r  ,  .  A..    1     a. A.,  tkic  .,..iiiiviiiiiirn-    .-  ,   .1 1 »    ..  1.. 


ever,   to    ascertain    the  exact 
•  portions  of  food  reijuired  for  these  two  purpose. 


tinclly,   for  it  depiiids  not  on   the  ipiaiillly  and 

ilily  of  the  food  alone;  the  age   of  the  animal, 

•  1  Its  exposure  to  heat  or  c^ld.are  also  concerned 

ikeuim  nrideii 


U«c  Uioughl  proper  to  send  you  this  comiuumca 

tion.  ...  r 

We  have  correctly  ascertained  the  power  ol  pro- 
pelhne  ploughs,  by  a  new  invention  ol  .Mr.  Stephen 
M-Com.ick.calle<3  the  Angular  Balai.ce,  the  con- 


ferment during  a  whole  week,  and  when  the  >  mou» 
taste  has  pervaded  the  whole  n.ixture,  it  is  then 
given  to  the  cows,  who  eat  it  greedily. 


Iso  concerned 
...  process.  II  is  iikeuift  Mridenl.  that  of  two 
■  iimials  of  the  same  breed  or  variety,  the  one  will 
ii  cjiienlly  acquire  a  much  greater  weiijht  of  (lesh 
II  .iny  giien  length  of  time  than  the  other,  fhnugb 
til  sIliII  have  been  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  foniK) 
.,::.!  ill  all  other  reipects  treated  equally  The  nu- 
Inlivc  powers  of  the  food  c.innut  therefore  he  dc 


•  eii  lo  w.t  ,.v»..o „ ., J-  ,  Inlivc  powers  ol  the  lood  c.tnnot  tlierelore  be  dc- 

'I'he  inhabitants  of  I'ensacola  own  thousands  of  lermined  absolutely,  even  by   these  means,  though 

<.,.iii>i>...  •»■'•-  r-  cows,  yet  I  know  no  place  whore  milk  is  so  sc.irce:   i|ie  comparative  merits  and   value  of  the  dillerent 

»7ru<li.in"o1  which  is  very  sniiple.  and  the  power  ol  Is  a  not  possible  to  remedy  that  scarcity,  by  the  UM  l.rei  ds   or  varieties   of   animals  are   thereby   fully 

propelling  ploughs,  may  be  ascertained  w illi  minute  i^)  ,|,p  above,  as  a  winter  food  lor  the  cows?  But,  as  ,., -eplained;  for  it  i.  manifest,  that  it  is  not  the  de- 

accuracv  I  bran  is  never  seen  here  and  as   the    Irish  ptitatocs,  i,,  icncy  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  food,  but  want  of 

The  riperiments  were  made  with  ploughs,  in  va-Lu  named,  are  too  dear   for   the   purjiose,  I   would  |„,ivcr  in  the  animal  to  profit  by  it 

fious  soils,  and  completely  to  our  satisfaction,  andlproposcthe  lollowing  alterations  to  the  receipt.         |     ■'••^-   ' 

we  irt  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  nevvly  invented  j      Take  any  quantity  of  sweet  poUitocs,  break  them,  ,. 
•      "-    '^- -i--"   ^' 'Jormick,  iiieijnfr  the  better,  have  an  equal  quantity  ol  com   l; 
has  ever  „f  pp^,  or  both  together,  or  rou.;li  rice  w  hen  el- ■■■    ' 


■atrnl   plough,  made  by  .^Ir.  Stephen  .M  t 

iumasses  any  implement  of  that  kinl  ll.at  has  ever  „f  p^^,  or  both  together,  or  rou„di  rice  when  cheap, 
eoti.e  under  our  observation  As  to  il.e  simplicity  ^„^^  ii„.,n  and  mix  them  quite  hut  with  the  raw  po- 
of its  construction,  the  facility  withwl.i.  hit  may  bej,atoes,  no  yeast  wUI  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
worked;  and  as  t.i  its  durability,  we  think  wc  should  sacharine  particles  of  the  sweet  potatoes  will  pro- 
W  JuMi'fied  in  declarint,  ll'at  it  i*  inferior  to  no  j^ce  the  vinous  fermentation  and  be  much  more 
Dloutli  that  wc  have  ever  seen  in  that  respect  productive  of  imlk  than  the  olh.r  kind  ol  potatoes  | 

•^       ''  JOHN    Ci    KIRtlY.  (One  fourth  part  cotton  seed,  sldl  fresh  or  out  ol  .^ 

bA.MI.    C.VM.tn"r.  mass  where  they   have   begun  to    ferment  and  lhuS| 

HK.NKV    KITZHttill.  prevented  from  becomingdry  will  very  well  r  place 

TKe  foUmrinw  u  Mr  M  Cormickt  Uaeripliun  ,f  his  any  of  the  other  urain  above  mentioned.  In  Sw  it- 
Thejoumnng  u  '' j,,^^^  2^-l.„„l  ^^here  chestnuts  are  exlicii.ely  abundant, 

II.  excellence  consists  more  particularly  in  the  sim- .they  make  use  with  equaUuccess  of  a  similar  prc- 
pl!:^trofRo\Tuc.ion.and''fron.theLpcriments'pa^ 
Inade"  by  those  gentlemen,  rand   manifestly  to  their  grtdieiit  I'  c.iMCOW  uo-c.c. 

salisfiction,)  il  ran  be  drawn  with  mu.  b  less  labour -^ 

to  the  liorv.  which  is   an   in.jwrtant   consnleration  ^^  GRASSES. 

SJeJrXthJ^lS':^  ;:g:^.rSr!''aS  lT...n.  ■.  no  subject,  ciinnected  with  , he  im- 
can  ll  cbied  without  an^  inconvenience  or  .lelay  privemei.t  and  prosperity  of  .\meriean  agncullure 
of  lime,  to  smt  diff-rrn.  so[|s.  or  the  strength  of  the  [hat  opens  so  w  ide  a  held  for  inyestigation  as  doe, 
"e.n™  -Ilie  mould  lK>.rd  contract,  or  expand,  by  ,he  ,„,,„.ry  into  the  history,  culture  a"'«  "•'';' 
u"ing  the  cross  piece  near  the  heel  of  the  plough,  properti. ,  of  the  vanous  er<.«e..  which  a  e  si.i tab  e 
whTrh  »  maile  of  iron,  having  a  screw  .t  each  end  ,„r  p.rmanent  pasture  and  for  hay  U  hds.  there 
To   he  Prrnciple  of  the  ,crew  auger.  arc  vveral  hundred  varieties,  eapalle  of  being  e..,.- 

ITie'  h«^    '  welded  to  the  iZr.  uxl  »  confined  ly  cultivated,  and  of  inure  or  less  value,  according 
at    »^  bottom  of  the  mouhl  tK.a,d  n.-ar«he  point  b,    .^  ,he  ob,,ec..  for  which  they  are  designr.l   the  sod 
•  c.7rirwhi!:h   pa„e,   through  the  ,l*re  and   per    ..n  which  they  are  to   be  sown,  the  general  iinpres 
maneuUy  confine,  it      This   plouth    require,  only 
one  brace,  which  art,  in  the  most  jKiwerful  manner, 
■nd  I,  under  the  control  of  only   one   trrrn        1  he 
bar  i«  protected    by  a  piece   of  cast  imn   wilU    tl^  . 
e«'.«e,.  .-ind  i.riieted  or  M^rewr.l  to  the  Mine.   W  h<  n 
ont  'dicr  is  worn  out.  turn  the  other  over,  and  it 
fur    -he,  1  I  • 

U»«  1<S,.  A    »■' 

eenl».     'I  he  |ii.iii^ii  111    .     ■   ■■  ■■■  ■■      ■■•• 

ler.  lotuii  lU  fancy  of  lb-  purchaser*.  Hut  ii,e 
Boiild  txiarxt  i,  *o  conslrucird  as  generally  to  do 
»fr«y  tbe  i»cce*»ay  of  >  rouller. 

trtdtrtriektlnirj^Utrald. 


'»tl      III     111'       uiii.aiu*     »w     |riutit     vj      «». 

The  results  of  the  numerous  valuable  expcri- 
III.  made  by  order  of  the  late  illustrious  Duke  of 
ilford.lo  prove  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
i-eds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  place  the  truth  of  the 
iiiiovc  remarks  in  a  clear  light.  I  may  be  perniit- 
li  I,  therefore,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Yount's  ••AnnaU 
111'  .Vgricullurc.''  the  results  of  one  of  these  expert 
Mil  Ills,  which  was  made  on  six  oxen. 

■■.ill  Kxperlmetit  on  Six  Oxen ,  from  .\'ovember  16, 
lT97.  (0  Deecmher  10,  1708,  nuuU  by  order  nf  the 
tale  hiikc  of  UeilfiTti 
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III  which  they - :   ,-  ;  ., 

.ion  i,.  that  there  are  but  some  half  ilozen;  and  the 
knowledge  and  comparative  value  even  of  these,  i> 
»iry  limited— such  a.  h«,  been  atforded  by    mere 
,  I,., nee  mid   untested  tradition,  and  slight  observa- 
t,..n    without   actual    experiment     A   work,   there 
fi.te    which  •hotild    be  the  result  of  aclu.d  and  re 
•  at'ed  .xp.riinents.  ha.l  become  a  e/eji./erolum.aiid 
,.   I.,  en  supplied  in   the  •IhrtuM  Oramnitui  It  o- 
.n,',.M:  or.  an  .tccminl  of  li.e  HttulU  ij   I.Tirn- 
mri.l,  (m  the  jtrnditrr  and  nulntitt  ijuaiilia  ij   lij/Zer 
,,.l  (,,n>"  .md  -llirr  I'Uiiih  lucd  o.  I  he  J  nod  t^f  the 
I,  V    pmnridc  JiiiiitaU.iiitlili'ted  by  Juhn, 

/,  ,      f.,r<l:       Thi,  is  one  of  the  work,  «hich 

h»,  been  procirrd  lor  the  um-  of  the  M.r)laiid 
Atcricilliiril  Society,  by  the  mm.ibcent  li>K-r  dily 
of  Rol-^rt  Oliver.   t,q  .  who  so  genen.usly  c.nln- 
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to  them  daily,  was  likewise  weighed,  and  the  refuse 
or  offal  was  taken  back,  and  its  weight  ascertained, 
hardly  any  thing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
this  mode  of  conducting  the  experiment. 

The  Devon  ox,  (No.  4,)  on  a  less  weight  of  food, 
gains  185  lbs.  of  flesh  more  than  the  Hereford  ox, 
(No.  -2:)  but  suppose  that  the  difference  of  the  breed 
should  have  had  much  influence  in  this  instance, 
the  difference  between  the  two  Devon  oxen,  (No.  3, 
and  4,)  is  very  striking;  for  though  the  weight  of 
food  consumed  by  each  is  nearly  equal,  the  latter 
gains  1.j4  lbs.  of  llesh  more  than  the  former.  View- 
ing the  results  of  this  experiment,  therefore,  merely 
as  a  test  for  pioving  the  comparative  degree  of 
nourishment  contained  in  these  several  species  oi 
food,  and  not  as  a  proof  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
respective  breeds  of  animals,  (for  which  this  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  fultilleii  the  intention,)  we  coutd 
arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion;  because  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved,  whether  anotlnr  individual 
of  the  same  breed  as  the  ox,  (No.  4,)  might  not  have 
gained  a  greater  proportion  of  flesh  fioui  the  same 
weight  of  Ibod  as  was  consumed  by  the  latter. 

It  the  weight  of  nutritue  matter  which  thechemi- 
eal  process  shews  these  different  spicies  of  food'Ho 
contain,  be  now  compared  with  the  weight  of  flesh 
which  the  different  oxen  gained  from  it,  the  com- 
parison will  manifest  the  superior  utility  of  this  new 
mode  of  investigating  the  nutritive  qualiti  s  of  the 
food  of  these  animals. 


iof  nutritive  matter  they  aflbid,  which  is  in  propor- 
jtion  to  the  size  of  the  roots,  or  according  as  their 
texture  is  solid  or  spongy;   the  largest  roots  contain 
proportionally  the  least  quantity  of  nutritive  matter, 
and   the    middle    sized    the    greatest.     These   are 
iiiinute    circumstances  in   expeiiments    on  a  small 
scale,  but  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  they 
become  objects  of  magnitude.     A    nearer   coinci- 
dence betw  een  the  resulis  of  the  two  modes  of  ex- 
|)eriment  for  the  respective  oxen,  could   not  there- 
fore be   expected;    but   the   total   weight  of   liesh 
I  gained  in  tins  experiment,  nearly  agrees  with  tiie 
(Weight  of  nutritive  matter  contained  m  the  fuod 
;  consumed  by  the  oxen.     The  weight  ol   ttie  ditter- 
eiit  kinds  of  food  consumed,  amounts  to  20,651)  los., 
i  which  being  ol  a  middle  cjuaiity,  as  assumed  iii  toe 
!  foregoing  calculations,  atiords,  by  tlie  chemical  pro- 
cess, (see  tiie   1  aide,)  '202U  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter. 
The.  total  weight  of  llesh  gained,  is  iU58  lbs. 
It  is  tuereldre  evident,  tliat  it  tlie  weigiit  ul  nutri- 
tive matter  contained  in  Ine   various  kiiius  ot  food 
Pii.ploved  in   this  experiment,  had   Oeen  pr.;MOUsly 
ascertained    us   auo'e,   it    would    liave   sueun     tiie 
weight    01    llesh   wliicli    that  loud   was  Capaule    ol 
lorming   uaacr  such  circumstances,  with  tue  differ- 
ence only  of  as  lbs.  in  :2U5d  los. 


&V&£t.:£t  '£iSOM{iMi':e. 
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The  only  point  assumed  in  the  foregoing  com- 
parisons, is  the  quality  of  the  hay,  or  the  kinds  of 
grasses  that  composed  it;  of  which,  in  the  account 
of  the  experiment  quoted,  no  mention  is  made. 
Likewise,  some  linseed  cakes  are  much  more  nntri 
tive  than  others;  [  have  found  them  to  vary  from 
(57  to  13-2  grains,  in  every  480  grains  oi'  cak.-. 
Those  cakes  which  had  the' brightest  texture  when 
nevvly  broken,  afforded  the  mosl  nnlrilive  matter 
The  common  field  turnips  also  differ  in  the  quantity 


COTTON  BAGGING— INcfUiKV. 

Ju.iKSuoiuuirh,  i'c/iu.  Jan.  6,  18'26. 
AIr.  feKiXNiij; — i  iiaie  been  reijuesteu  to  asa  lor  m- 
lurniation  respecting  a  simple  m,. clime  waicn  is  saia 
lo  lie  aseu  in  the  vicmity  oi  i^yncnourg,  V  a.  in  spi.i- 
ning  yarn  anu  m  king  cotton  Uagging.  iNo  mode 
occurs  to  me,  uy  wnica  i  could  more  readily  ootaiu 
the  desired  mlormatioii,  l.iaa  application  lo  you, 
wiln  a  request,  tiiat  througli  tue  meuiu.n  oi  your 
verv  uselul  and  wiuely  cue uiatiiig  journal,  ^ou  will 
iiialie  Kiiuv\'ii  iiie  wish  -ji'  a  distaiii  suiyscnOjr.  Jl'ftc 
particular  macume  which  nas  been  mentioned  to  mc 
IS  owned  Oy  a  xVlr.  tJ undid,  near  Cua.joicss  store, 
Wlthm  4(1  miles  of  Lynch.urg.  M'liere  are  perliaps 
olners  of  tUe  same  construcuon,  m  tuat  neiglioouc 
hood  and  m  other  parts  ol  Ine  cou.iuy.  A  single 
person  spins  with  tins  maciime,  warp  surBcient  fur 
t)0  yards  bagging  in  a  day,  at  least  sj  i  am  loltl.  If 
some  one  ol  your  subscriuers  or  correspondents 
would  so  deseriOe  the  macnme,  that  a  could  be  ea- 
sily understood,  1  snouid  be  most  Inanklul.  And 
alliiougii  1  could  not  liu|ie  to  have  tae  opportunity 
of  reciprocating  the  mduidual  lavour  wincii  would 
be  thus  conlerred,  yet  i\oukl  1  be  the  wihmu  instru- 
ment ol  rendering  to  anotiier  a.  sinular  service, 
should  the  person  conlerring  ine  favour  on  me,  con- 
sider the  mode  of  discharging  an  obligation,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  jiractice  of  tne  great  frankim,  a  suf- 
ticieut  return  of  his  kindness. 

JMost  respectfully  yours, 

D.  A.  Ui^AOJiRICK. 


I^ADXSS'  lilS,^A&TI^£i2^ii'S. 


THE  UNNATURAL  iMOTHER. 

[From  the  Sermons  of  tue  celebrated  IVdliam  Cobbelt.] 
"Even  the  Sea-motislers  draw  out  tlic  Ijica.st:  llie.^  give 
suck  to  their  young  ones." 

LiME.NT.VTIONS,  ch.   iv.   V.  3. 

Op  all  the  sorrows  known  to  mankind  how  large 
a  portion,  and  those  sorrows,  too,  of  the  most  acute, 
arises  from  a  deliciency  of  aftection  in  children  to- 
wards their  parents!  We  daily  see  fortunes,  the  fruit 
ol  the  industry  and  care  of  ages,  squandered  in  a 
single  yc;tr.  We  see  fathers  and  mothers  reduced 
to  beggary,  or  made  wretched  during  the  hall  of 
their  lives,  by  stubborn  and  profligate  children;  or. 


at  the  least,  their  last  hours  embittei'ed  by  alarming 
apprehensions  as  to  the  fate  of  those  children.  The 
iniinediate  causes  of  this  misery  are  usually  visible 
enough;  but,  tue  distant  cause,  the  root  of  the  evil, 
is  seldom  so  cle.ir  belbre  us,  and  is  generally  hidden 
Ironi  tlie  parents  tbemselves  even  more  closely  than 
Irom  tiie  rest  of  tiie  world 

I'he  whole  congregation  of  animated  nature  tell 
us  with  united  voice,  tnat  it  is  the  |)rovince  of  age 
to  give  instructioij  to  youth,  of  the  experieneed  to 
teach  tlie  inexjierienced,  and  especially  of  the  pa- 
rent to  train  up  the  child.  The  lioness  after  hav- 
ing suckled  hernhclp,  then  brings  it  nourishment 
suited  t._i  its  m  jre  advanced  age,  and  leads  it  forth  by 
degrees  in  search  oi  its  prey.  The  wren,  having 
hatched  ner  brood,  flr.-,l  brings  them  their  meals  in 
her  bill,  men  siious  tiicm  hoiv  to  peck,  next  how  to 
take  tiieir  lliglus,  and,  lastly,  where  to  seek  their 
food  and  huiv  o  prjviue  fur  their  security.  Here 
the  duties  of  tiiese  irration.d  parents  cease,  and, 
with  tli<  m,  pern:;p:,,  all  reGollcction  of  the  ties  of 
con.,anguiiiily  j\ot  so  with  nun.  Here  the  ties 
continue,  or  ougnt  to  continue,  in  full  lorce,  and  to 
be  broken  asui.der  only  by  tiie  hand  of  death 

We  all  kourt  and  ackiion  ledge,  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  both  parties,  that  children 
should  receive  good  advice  and  in-truclion  I'rom 
parents.  "Train  up  a  child  in  tne  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  ue  is  old  he  wih  not  depart  from  it." 
t-uov.  en.  XX.  V.  (>.  indeed,  without  the  iiistruction 
ol  parents  wbat  are  children.-"  Liilie  belter  than 
w.la  aniiuais  tiut,  to  be  able  to  insiruct.you  must 
liiid  in  the  child  a  disj/osUioii  to  luitea  to  instruction; 
and,  to  ue  aided  by  tins  disposition  vou  must  h.ive 
tlie  ueeprooted  ujcciiun  of  the  cuild;'  and,  to  be 
deep  rooted,  it  must  iiave  been  implanted  at  an 
early  age.  I'lie  days  oi  the  rod  soon  pass  atvay. 
Law,  interest,  farce  of  one  kind  or  mother,  may 
restrain  for  a  season;  but  the  power  of  these  has 
Its  end;  aud  tnen,  if  there  be  not  lilial  atl'ection,  the 
foundation  ofcwiiicu  is  deeply  I  .id  iii  the  breast,  tiie 
pare.-:l  !i^o  "^^..Mver.  Even  .l,e  brig;. lest  ex;i.t.ple 
j  loses  half  us  force,  if  unsupported  ijy  this  a  fee  lion. 
I  This  being,  tnen,  an  o.ijcci  of  sucli  vast  import- 
ance, ougiit  we  to  neglect  any  of  t.ie  means  neces- 
sary to  the  securiti,  ol  it.-*  Ought  we  to  neglect  any 
ol  tiiose  duties  on  which  our  own  happiness  as  well 
as  Itiat  of  our  cmldren  so  mainly  depend.'*  Ou  ait 
we  to  neglect  those  things  wnicii  are  iiianifestlv  cal- 
;culated  to  in  ike  our  cmldren  alwiijs  listen  "to  us 
iwitn  attention  and  respect,  and  to  yield  us  cheeriul 
obedience.'  What  to  parents  are,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  ail  other  enjoyments,  comp.ired  with  tlose 
which  arise  from  tne  love  of  liieir  children  toivards 
them? 

Yet,  we  are  not  to  expect  this  love  without  de- 
serving It;  ivithoat  doing  tnose  things  which  are 
calculated'to  inspire  it  and  keep  it  alive.  Tiiis  love 
is  of  a  luilure  very  diiterent  indeed  from  that  which 
we  feel  towards  loose  not  connected  with  us  by  ties 
of  blood:  they  arise  from  sourees  whody  different. 
The  latter  is  inspired  by  a  look  or  a  sound;  the 
former  must  have  habit,  and  early  habit,  too,  to 
insure  its  existcce  m  a  degree  thai  can  render  it  a 
motive  ol  action.  There  is  notniiig  in  the  form  or 
tlie  leatures  or  voice  or  iftotion  of  the  parent  to 
awaken  or  preserve  love  in  the  child.  To  possess 
this,  tlierefore,  tUere  mu-t  be  a  series  of  the  kindest 
acts  on  ihe  part  of  the  parent,  beginning  even  be- 
fore the  child  can  .speak,  and  never  ceasing  but 
with  the  parents  latest  brc.ilii.  To  say  to  a  son, 
J  am  ijom-  pitreiit,  is  very  little.  If  his  own  heart 
do  not  tell  ami  this,  you  may  as  well  hold  your 
tongue. 

Children  are  horn  with  dispositions  widely  differ- 
ent, and  are  to  be  treat'-d  in  a  maimer  siiited  to 
those  dispositions.  But,  one  thing  is  applicable  to 
all  cases;  and  that  is,  that  every  child  ought  to  ue 
tre.iied  with  as  mucli  kindness  and  indulgence  as  is 
compatible  with   its  own    good,  and   that   parents 
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have   im   right    to    follow    liicir    own    pleasure    or 
:.mu«fni.Mitj.    if,  I'T   followinit    thorn,  tiny   nrtslect 


orinntl   niin;    i»  sho   inoro   iinnatiir:il,  i»   slic,  inilecd,  i  fur  lil>  toils  and  lii«  cares,  as  ncompinsulicin  for  the 
iiearlv  so    unnatiinil    as    the    molliir  who,    witiiout  nunirToiis  troulilos  and  anxieties  of  life.      Hut  I  np- 


llioir  rhildren 
th< 


I  he?  have   bmuscht   th.m  into   the  these"  slrong  teivptations.  without  any  temptation  at  nr;illo  the  husband  and  lather,  wh 
"laving  done  that.  all.  other  than  those  of  the  most  nn.ss  or  most   sor-j has  ever, 

irinfaiifv  withl.lid  deseription,  exposes  her  infant  to  die  a  linger- 1  si. icucs,  appeared   so  rharniing   in  his  eus   as   in 


rhoice;   am 


I.  ha 


at  any  stajje  of  life  or 


her  that  object 
under  any  rinMim- 
in  his  eu-s   as 


mill  whether  his  wife  tvas  ever  so  eliise  to  liis  heart 
a'l  wlieii  smiling  on  the  hahe  at  her  breast. 
(Totr  rontiiiiitd.) 


»xzscz:lz.aneovs. 
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world  hy  their  own 

it  is  tlieir /ir»(  dti/l/ 'u  watch  over  thill  ••■■..•».    -■—   i -i  -  ,  ..     ,  ,  ."     ■  .1  "•    .         1  ,    ■      .1      i-         Xi         lii 

ncessantcarc     They  are  not  to  shifl  those  carestouiK  de.ilh.  to  imbibe  disease  and  leebleness  ins  ead  tb-se    moments  nhen  met   by  the  lips  of  his  child 
others      These  are  .futies  not  to  he  |Hrlorn.ed  hy;„t  iKallh  and  slrennlh;  who  lets  out  to  hire  or  dnes 
dei.ulv.  or,  ifthev  he,  let  not  the  parents  compUim!  up  the   fountain    Irom  which  (^od   and   nature   say 
,f  Ihrcbilds  affcclion  follow  Ihc  performance  of  the  .her  infant  is  to  draw  the  means  of  eiistcnce  and  of 
duties.  vii;our. 

If  this  be  the  rav  with  rr»T»rtl  to  those  duties]  'llie  basene-V  of  the  banishing  motlier  is  equal  to 
which  may,  without  any  ,«.s,l,ve  v.,.1  ,lion  of  the  her  cruelty.  The  creature  on  whom  she  inlhets 
la,r$  of  „nturt.  be  inrformed  bv  depot ,  .  what  are  certain  sullcrin^  and  probable  death,  is  ir/io/iy /u^Jp- 
we  10  say  of  that  si«.ries  of  neRlerl.  or,  rather,  that  Jc.«.  He  ha.  no  Ineml,  no  defender,  no  protector, 
M>eries  Jf  parental  crurllv.  alluded  t-  in  the  words  no  one  to  plead  his  cause.  1  he  calh.w  mouse  or 
of  niy  text-  If  "exen  tlie  sea  moru/ci .-  draw  out  the  naked  bird  is  not  so  Iriendless.  ^o,'  lla 
the  brv.st  and  pive  siirk  to  their  »ouni;  om  s,  -  n../<i</.r.»  None;  fr  th  .t  man  is  unworthy  of  the 
what  are  we  to  think  of  those  ninlhtr,.  and  mothers' name,  who  can  sutler  so  loul.  so  base  an  act  ol  in 
pr-tendine  to  rr/ufion  too.  who  cast  off  their  did  justice.  Before  the  babe  can  he  banished  from  Us 
5ren  to  draw  the  means  of  hfe  from  a  hireling  birlhri-ht.  lallier,  mother,  kindred,  all  must  be  base. 
J*'       ,1  i  Look  at  Its  little  hand,  not  so  bij;  as  the  top  ol  your 

In  an  act  ofthi.  »oH  there  ar«  injustice,  cruelly,  thumb;  its  linger,  the  size  of  straws;  hear  lU  voice 
baseness,  crossness,  and  all  in  the  extreme  decree  smaller  than  the  soltest  soumis  ol  the  lute,  see  it 
The  moll.er-s   milk    is    the   birihriffU  ol    the  child,   turning  lor  the  mean,  ol  hie  to    be  limpid  ami  pur« 

It  IS  his  by  nature's  decree.     NotlunR  can  supi.ly  stores   lormed   by  nature;  stand    by   wiiile  it,  little 

its    place    "  It    is    a    physical   imp..«iibilily  to    find  mouth  is  tak.  n  tliencc  and  placed  at  the  nauseating 

.nother  breast  precisely  suited  to  his  a;:e.  his  appe-  hired    mess,  and  then  adi 

tile    and    constitution.'    Indeed.    »yithoiit    his    oirr.  calling  yourself  its  y.i//icr. 

breast,  he   is   but   half  a   child.     Besulcs.   even   if,      And  what  is  the  ;,«,t.re  to  the  cominission  of  thtt 

another  breast  be  foun.)  lo  supply,  in  some  measure,' unnatur.i   crime.^  tor  u-h.U  rea«,„  is  1    Iha     he  rich 

the  idace  of  that  of  which  he  has  been  defrauded,, mother  deprives  her  child  ol   his   birtbri^'bt.     Can 

it  must  he  to  the  injury  of  a,u,0^.     Another  must  she  give  any?    i^rnr,  she  give  any. ^      1  le  niot^ea 

bo  ousted  from  his  birthnVht  to  make  room  for  the  are  two  in  number,  the  one,  that  her  temdy  may 

interloi-T      There  must  be  tiro  eoMtoJ},;  two  viola-  not  suffer  from  the  perlormance  ol  her  most  sacred 

tions  of  tiie  law  «f  nature;  two  unnatural  mothers,  duly;   the  other,  too  gross   too  beastly  to  be  named, 

What  must  sbe  he  who  can  cast  off  h- r  own  child,  except  wilbiii  the  walls  of  a  brothel 

and   for  Aire,  transfer  her  breast  lo  another;  and.  served,  however,  that  as   to  the 
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"hatmusV  si.;  b!".  then.  who.  without  any  ten.pta-  pretty  sure  to  ;.../.  .    beauty  be  valued  on  account!  .^  ,.  ^ «« 

tion,   other  than  her  own   i;ross  propensities,   can  of  its  power  o^.r    he  hu.haud.     !■  or,  the  "^';;'' "|;7  -  ^  o  c  O      O      OCCCH 

commit  her  child  to  the  care  and  the  breast  of  such  love   being    (.ast.  the  lire  is  kept  alive   In  no  b  ng;  -^<=  =  =       =       =  =  =  =  =" 

.  I^rl.,.^  so   efTectually   as    by   the  Iruit  ol  it;  and  what   be-,  z  t -^  =.S-=- .>=■  ^  =■?■=■- ^ 


all'Tiate  his  siillenngs 
rhild  of  the  hireling^ 


He  has 


niotlier  nor 


bre«.L      He  is  left  t'"o  take  his  chance  on  food  wholly   upon  her  si.les  and  be  dandled  ui.on  her  knees." 
t>re»iL      lie  IS  len  10  lai.  •>,  f„r  the       Those  w  bo  drive    from   their  boson  s  the  I ruit  O 


till 


love 


f 

Iso.  or,  at  least,  the 

!slie    who   closes 

not  a 

It  IS  mil  the  tjtt- 

real  cause  ol  its  be 


unfit  for  him.  and  i..  in  fart,  exp<.s.d  Iodic  ...  , 

«keofthem«nry  for  which  his  birlhnght  ha,  been   their  love,  drive  away 

wW<     And.  I.  this  tolerated,  or  winkeS  at,  by  that  best   guarantee   lor  its   dura  urn 

ToAr  of  law.,  which  han^s  the  girl,  whose  dread  of  the  fountain  of  life  against  her  ollspring  is 

shame  and  reproach   induce,  brr  to  put  an  end   at  inoMicr,  and   1.  only  h.lj  a  ,r,Jc 

once    to  the  I  f e   of  the  result  of  her  amours?      I  he   rvrr  ol   that  lountain  that  is  the 

cm.';   in   th.  rase,  1.  more   ^ocktng  than  in  the  mR  an  object  of  admiration.      Ihe  pruphet  lli.sea 

Xr     but    is  U'r   u.,c*edn,,.   greater'     If  «e  take   in  calling  lor  a  n.r,.  on  the  desperalel,  wicked,  ex 

tie  molive.    in  The  tw^  c."  .'  fairly  into  view claims:   "(.ive  the,    ,  ()  Lord,  wh It  thou   Kive 

.blir^'lU  the  heart  of  her,  who  deslrvys  her  them?  He  hesitales  here,  as  it  vvere  to  consider 
JrJ  l«™  l»he  "hoUKh  that  hear,  must  l.r  harxl  ...d  to  think  of  something  peculiarly  mortifying  and 
K  JlV  hi  «;>.  /h«(./  than  that  of  her  who  degrading,  and  then  nriM-eeds.  •Give  ih.ni  a  iiiis- 
ZA  S^- ii^anUr^^i  it  r  b  re",.,  .„  the  one  case  cam  in.  womb  and  Lj  Orrust,-  This  curse  this 
t  ,t\ake  o^^J.y.  |i..).  ...  the  other  ca«:,  lor  de.radaln.n.  the  unnatural  molher  toonarily  in^ 
B^nJ.;^.  «o^  gT«..  to2  l^h, .  to  l.e  named.  ll.ct,  u,K.n  herself,  and.  ...  doin^    li.s.  she    .reak,  ,n 

•^tlTacnn^nd   a  rnn'.e   which   the  la-  justly   .under  the  strongest  tie  that  holds  .0  her  the  heart, 
II  ,.  a  rnn.e.  a^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ,^j    ^^  ^^^^  |„.,Und       1..  t  the   most  iK-auliful  woman  in 

^.J  -.th.  .0   rxiK,M-  an  .nia...  lo  ll.e  world   1h    placed    belore  a  man  ol   Iwe.it,  two 

1,     '  ,  ,„n.h,nr     And,  »  not  e»erv   -e  h.n.  ..>mg  in  love  lor  her,   give  h.m  lo  know  of 

'  /    ,h.Vt  1.    rt,M«-d  of  iU    molher.  a  certainly  that    her  breasts  wdl   be  al»av../ry;   a 

I'    ,.. 1  ,uch  robl.erT  I--  rej.rdcd  a.  no  tram  of  di.gu.ting   idea,   nwh   tl.rough   his   ...lud, 

Trime  at  .If     If  »"  .nf»nl  rf.r  from  w.l.ul  ex|-..ure  and  he.  ,f  not  the  gros«=.t  ol  mankind,  u  cured  in  . 
In  Met  or  cold,  w  not  Ihe  art  of  eiposore   de<  med  nion.enL  '  r  ..      r 

^   and  .     not   the    guilty  party  ,,«l  to  dr.lh.       It  ..  the  inter.or   and  not  the  extenor  of  the  fe^ 
.,  ,r:,  " -.    wuli   II.'  api.J.al.on«(JI  mankind,;  male  brea.t.   it  ,.  the  1^.  ,  ami  not  I  ,e,i^/,/,lh«l 
.    have  no  pilT  for  the  wnna  ;  make,  the   charm       ll.e   object  of  which   we    arel 
she  actiutrd   In  the   fe-r  of  .|--«king  li  drlightful  from  hr.t  to  last       It  1.  one  of 
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the  warmest  day,  thermometer  97".     On  the  samel 
day  the  mercury  stood  higher  in  Paris,  tiian  on  any 
other  in  the  year.     The  season  throui;hout  warm, 
fruitlul,  and  remarkably  heahhy,  neither  fly,  smut, 
nor  rust,  disturbed  the  farmer.     Harvest  commeno-i 
ed,  generally,  about  twelve  days    earlier  than  ii< 
18-24.     Very   few  sudden   changes  of  temperature.! 
We  had  abundance  of  spinach,  fit  for  u.sc  in  Febru-I 
ary   and    March.      The    Rosa  miiltijloi a   remained 
perfpcti}'  green  all   winter;    and    the   most   tender! 
kinds  of  grapes  were  uninjured,  although  exposed 
during  the  whole  year.      December  '2.kl   was  thai 
coldest  day— thermometer  at  9°.     The  whole  depth  ' 
of  rain  which  fell  during  the  year,  2  feet  9  6-10: 
inches — average  for  each  month  iS  inches. 

[It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  get 
from  each  state,  an  annual  table  similar  to  the 
above. — Ed.  Am.  F.vr.] 


PATENTS. 
[We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  record  the 
following,  believing  that  it  may  save  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  inventors,  authors,  &,c.] 

Po(fii(  Office,  March  5,  1811. 

Having  the  honour  of  directing  or  superintend-' 
ing  the  important  duties  of  issuing  patents  lor  arts 
and  inventions,  I  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  my  fel- 
low citizens  to  publish  a  few  lines  ol  information, 
to  facilitate  the  mode  of  acquiring  patents,  by  which 
m.iny  may  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  long  jour 
nies  to  the  seat  of  government,  or  troubling  their 
friends  with  a  tedious  correspondence. 

Viewing  with  astoi'ishni'nt  the  inventions  of  my 
countrymen,  I  cannot  contemplate  them  without 
being  impressed  with  the  ideiw^hat  no  nation  on 
earth  surpasses  them  in  genius.  TEven  the  unlettered 
inhabitants  of  the  forest  have  perfected  inventions 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  Archimedes;  and  I 
reproach  myself  for  not  having  published,  long  ago, 
a  few  directions  how  to  proceed  in  securing  th' 
advantages  o(  the  elforls  of  their  talents. 

Before  an  application  be  made  for  a  patent,  I 
would  advise  the  inventor  to  examine  well  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Reperlory  of 
the  Arts,  and  other  publications  that  treat  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  the  in- 
vention be  new;  also  to  make,  inquiry,  of  scientific 
characters,  whether  or  not  the  invention  or  disco- 
very be  practicable.  These  previous  inquiries  will 
sometimes  prevent  great  trouble,  and  save  the  ex- 
pense of  much  time,  labour  and  money;  for  a  pa- 
tent does  not  confer  rights  where  just  claims  do 
not  exist;  and  as  there  is  at  present  no  discretiona- 
ry power  to  refuse  a  patent,*  even  where  no  just 
claim  exists,  it  may  appear  proper  to  caution  the 
purchaser  of  patent  rights  against  the  supposition 
that  the  invention  patented,  is  always  valuable  or 
new,  or  that  it  interferes  with  no  previous  patent. 
The  respectable  names  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Attorney  General,  are  requisite 
to  give  validity  to  a  patent;  but  outjht  never  to  be 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  oiiginality  or  utili- 
ty of  the  invention.  The  issuing  of  patents  is 
grounded,  not  only  on  a  desire  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  useful  arts,  but  also  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  valuable  secrets;  for  many  have  been  buried 
with  the  inventors,  previous  to  the  organization  of 
this  system  of  protection  for  the  property  of  talent, 
mind  and  genius.  Formerly  the  arcana  of  any  pro- 
fession were  wilhheld  from  the  tyro;  his  initiation 
was  gradual  and  secret,  and  the  caution  with  which 
mventors  worked,  to  prevent  the  infringement  of 
unprotected  rights,  confined  many  important  in- 
ventions to  limits  too  narrow  to  materially  benefit 


•Exrept  in  the  cases  of  inltrfering  clnims,  till  >,„rh 
c  aiuis  K,ve  been  settled  by  reference,  according  to  the 
«th  section  of  the  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  204.  b   "  '" 


the  inventors  or  the  world;  at  present  the  law- 
grants  a  monopoly  to  the  inventor  for  a  limited 
time,  provided  the  art,  invention,  discovery,  or  ma- 
chine, be  truly  explained,  deposited  and  recorded, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  when  the  time  limited 
has  expired;  and  the  patent  is  not  only  an  evidence 
that  the  inventor  has  formally  confided  his  secret 
to  the  publick,  but  also  a  declaration  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  right  from  infringement:  neverthe- 
less, of  the  infringement  of  the  right,  by  others,  a 
jury  of  the  country  is  only  competent  to  decide. 

As  it  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that 
no  human  invention  can  produce  a  machine  capa- 
ble af  undiminished  power,  or  power  regenerating! 
itself,  and  forming  what  is  called  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion, an  operative  model  will  be  demanded  for  every! 
such  attempt,  before  a  patent  can  be  granted:  | 
otherwise  no  proof  can  be  given  of  its  being  what 
its  name  designates,  and  for  which  a  patent  is  de- 
manded. It  is  hoped  this  will  prevent  many  inge- 
nious, but  unlearned  men,  from  attempting  what 
tlje  scientific  know  to  be  impossible.  Some  set  outi 
by  searchintc,  through  levers  and  large  wheels,  to 
increase  power;  forgetting  that  this  is  to  diminish; 
velocity — then  they  multiply  and  diminish  the  pow- 
er to  give  velocity;  this  brings  them  to  the  point 
.hence  they  set  out  thus  it  is  considered  as  an 
ixioni  in  mechanics,  that  to  increase  power  is  to 
diminish  velocity,  motion  or  action,  and  vice  versa. 
They  must  also  consider  that  man,  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, works  against  gravity  and  friction.  A  perpe- 
tual motion  is  therefore  only  considered  as  a  perpe- 
UiA  7iotion;  and  ought  never  to  be  attempted  till 
till'  sun  rise  in  the  west! 

The  general  law  concerning  the  issuing  of  patents 
will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  p  200.  This  law  provides  for 
citizens  only;  but  a  subsequent  law  ^vol  5th,  p.  88,) 
provides  also  for  applicants  who  have  resided  two 
years  or  upwards  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
'^-f  not  citizens. 

;"  .'•)  .ipplying  for  a  patent,  it  is  necessary  to  atttud 
I  to  every  legal  form;  for,  in  consequence  of  inatten- 
jtion  to  forms*  only,  some  of  the  patents  issued  for- 
I  merly,  have,  in  courts  of  law,  been  declared  to  be 
null  and  void. 

MODE  OF  APPLICATION. 

I     Everyt  inventor,  before  he  presents  his  petition 

I  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signifying  his  desire  of 
obtaining  a  patent,  shall  pay  intj  the   treasury  of 

[the  United  States  thirty  dollars,|  for  which  he  will 
be  furnished  with  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which 
he  shall  deliver  to  :he  Secretary  of  State,  when  he 

'presents  his  petition;  and  the  money  thus  paid  shall 
be  in  full  for  the  sundry  services  to  be  performed 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  consequent 
to  such  petition.     This  petition  must  be  addressed 

;  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  may  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing, or  in  a  similar  style: 

To  the  hon. ,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

United  States: 

The  petition  of  A.  B.  of ,  in  the  county 

of ,  and  state  of .'respect- 
fully represents: 

That  your  petitioner  has  invented  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  ["ork  art,  matMne,  manufacture 
or  composition  of  matter,  m  any  new  and  useful,  im- 
provement  in  any  art.  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter,]  in ,  not  known  or 

used  before  his  application,"  the  advantages  of 
which  he  is  desirous  of  securing  to  himself  and  his 
legal  ri'presentatives;  he  therefore  prays  that  let- 
ters patent  of  the    United  States   may   be  issued, 

*  Oliver  Evans'  was  among  the  number, 
t  See  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  chap.  si.  s( 
11,  p.  20S. 
t  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
§  let  section  of  the  above,  p.  20«. 


granting  unto  your  petitioner,  his  heirs,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  of 
making,  constructing,  using  and  vending  to  others 
to  be  used,  his  said  improvement,  (art,  invention, 
machine,  manvfacture  or  composition  of  matter,  S,-c.) 
agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  such  ease  made 
and  provided;  your  petitioner  having  paid  thirty 
dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
complied  with  other  provisions  of  said  acts. 

A.  B. 

The  specification  or  description  of  the  machine, 
art,  discovery,  or  invention  must  be  given  in  clear 
and  specific  terms,  designating  it  from  all  other  in- 
ventions, and  describing  the  whole  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  comprehend  not  only  the  form  and  con- 
struction, (if  a  machine,)  but  also  the  mode  of  using 
the  same;  and  if  it  be  only  an  improvement  on  a 
certain  machine  already  invented  by  the  applicant 
or  any  other,  it  ought  to  be  so  mentioned  or  describ- 
ed; and  as  this  specification,  description,  or  sche- 
dule, enters  into  and  forms  part  of  the  patent,  it 
must  be  without  any  references  to  a  model  or  draw- 
ing, and  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant  or  appli- 
cants, before  two  witnesses.  It  is  material  that  this 
be  in  good  lan-ruage,  and  correctly  written,  as  it  is 
transcribed  into  the  patent,  and  the  original  papers 
will  be  deposited  in  an  office,  that  will  hand  them 
down  to  posterity;  by  which  the  honour  of  the 
country  is  concerned  in  this  attention.  The  modest 
inventor  will,  no  doubt,  exclude  those  panegyrics 
on  the  excellence  of  his  invention  or  discovery, 
which  abound  sometimes  in  the  productions  of  the 
inferior  genius,  but  which  ought  not  to  enter  into 
the  patent. 

The  following,  or  a  similar  oath  or  affirmation, 
taken  [before  a  judge  of  any  of  the  courts,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  person  qualified  to  ad- 
minister an  oath,]  by  the  applicant  or  applicants, 
must  be  subjoined  to  the  specification,  if  citizen.s 
of  the  United  States. 


County  of  — 

State  of  - 

On  this  - 


of 


-,  182  ,  before 


the  subscriber,  a  J«islice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for 
the  said  county,  personally  appeared  the  aforenamed 
A.  B.  and  made  solemn  oath  [or  affirmation]  accor- 
ding to  law,  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be 
the  true  and  original  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
art,  [machine,  invention,  or  improvement,  composi- 
tion of  matter,  &c.]  above  specified  and  described, 
for (mention  here  the  object  or  inten- 
tion)   ,  and  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 


ted States. 


-,  Just.  Peace. 


If  not  a  citizen  (or  citizens,)  the  following  addi- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  declaration:  "that  he  ve- 
rily believes  himself  to  be  the  true  and  original  in- 
ventor or  discoverer  of  the  art,  &,c.  *And  that  the 
same  hath  not  to  the  best  of  his  (or  her,)  knowledge,  or 
belief,  been  known  or  used  either  in  this  w  any  foreign 
country. — "  "Also,  that  he  (or  she.)  hath  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  two  years  and  upwards." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  time  of  residence 
should  immediately  precede  the  application. 

If  any  inventor  or  discoverer  should  die  intes- 
tate before  an  application  be  made  for  a  patent,  his 
legal  representatives  may  apply  for  the  patent,  in 
trust  for  the  heirs  at  law;  otherwise  in  trust  for  the 
devisees.! 

The  specification  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
good  drawing,  in  perspective,  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine or  apparatus,  "wherej  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of  drawings,  or  with  specimens  of  the  in- 
gredients, and  of  Ihe  composition  of  matter,  suffi- 
cient in   quantity   for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 


*Laws  of  the  U.  S.  vol.  v.  chap.  xxv.  p.  86. 

t  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  vol.  v.  chap.  sxv.  sect.  2,  p.  86. 

1  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  p.  202. 


J-)S 


A:NrERTCAN  FARATKR. 


fJ»K.  27.  1g9C. 


tVtiC.U   lilr  lilttilllitll  li  Ol    li  COill|tUMll>ill   yil  lll.ttlvr, 

"AikI  «ilrli  iiivciilur  >lliill  iiiort'ukiT,iti'liv<'r  u  iiiotlcl 


liir  <'X|Hi.tliuii  ul'  tlif    tcriii,  the   aullior  or  >iutliiir5. !  imiI  licsitate  (u  ixprrAi  tbr  brlicr  that  our  iiihiIc  willi 


itr  |in'|)rii'iui>,  or  any  ol  tliciii.lvr  li\iiiKi  and  a  rili 


of  lii«  iiinrliiiir.  |irutiil<'il   tliii   »frretar\   sliMll  ilceiii  zrii  .ir  I'llizciiii  of  tliv.ir   United  M;'l<'>,  iir  n'!iijcii(.< 


Mirli  iiiutli'l  ni-rr»:iry."  It  i>  ri'i{iiiMli',  iii  ;^i\iiii:  a 
drawini;  ol'  tin*  inncliinr.  tu  %\jf  aJMi  MX'tiuiial 
ilranilifs  ol  tlic  iiitrriur.  tvlirii  llir  iii.irliine  in  com- 
pirx;  mill   I'vi'ry    ilrawiiit;   >liuul>l  l>v   ai'i'oiii|>aiiit.-d 


tlu'rrin,  till'  ounic  •■]Li'lii.'<ivc  riplil  bli.ill  In'  roiitiiiucil 
to  him  or  thctii,  liis  ur  thi-ir  rxtTul<ir->,  MiluiiiiiMl^  I 
(orit.  or   .i^si^n.s.  lor  th<-  riirlliiT   Irriu   ul'   ruuiteeiii 
y<',ii>.    |irovitk'il    he   ur    thi-y   nhall   caiiM-   the   titlrj 
»vilh    ri|ilanaltin    rili'micfs.      IT  (ht-    iiiai-hinc    hoj'thiTrol   In  he   rt-rordrd   mid  |>ulilishc''  'n  the  above , 
coniplrt,  a  niodrl   "ill  likftvi^e  bp  i»'v-o>».irjr,  not  iii:iii:i(t.  williiii  six  iiiuiitbs  hi'luD-.  tin-     ''■'■mtioo  of  the  above  uiiinion 
onlj    to  f-x|ilaiM   and   nndrr  coni|iii'li' ii>iblc   to  a   tin   lirst  torni  of  fuurli-cn   years  afore."   ul      In  se  ' 


iiraey  on  llii-.  |irinci|ile,  would  tend  i;rpallv  to  fa- 
■lilatc  calcnlnliunn  in  triKnnometry  and  navigation, 
ml  Honld  also  be  very  iiM-fnl  in  draninc,  *«-C 
(biifncd)  is    HAl.l.llUKLI,, 

C.  KAIUilllAK. 
Priticipah  of  Mtxamli  iVi  liva,  ili„K  .SV/.00/. 
Wc  aj;ree  with  b.  llallowell  and   C.  Kar<|uhai,  in 


common  ra|ia>-ily.  but  dao  to  prexinl  iiiiri:i;;ement»  curing  dosii;ns  lor  paper  ban'.;in;;s  and  '•rnaments 
of  riitlit?;  lor  many  will  plead  i^n.iraiice  ul  draw-  fur  iiioin>,  S..C.  a  .spicuneii  of  each  shoiil  :  be  de|io 
in^.  who  cannot  avoid  convicliun  liy  nbecis  and.  sited  in  llie  clerk's  ullice.  »liere  the  1  entor  re 
pinions.  sides,  who   will   describe,  in   writiii);,  uli   ilie  orna 

The  dra>vin«:<  ought  not  to  exceed  a  ipiarto  size,|mcnLs.  and  the  colours  used  in  each,  so  as  to  ijcsig- 
and  if  contincd  tu  octavo  Ihe^' woulil  be  slill  (letter,!  nato  thein  with  the  c!iant;es  that  arc  proposed  lo 
whiTC  it  can  be  done  conieniently  .mil  vli'^linclU.      i  he  used  in   chanj;iiii;  the   K^uund    anil   liineral  tia(. 

M.iny  of  the  dr.iwinics  in  this  ollicc  are  executed  1  Let  each  paper  thus  desci-ibed.  be  nuiiiliered  I,  >J, 
in  a  very  hand>onie  style,  and  Uo  niucli  ercilii  to  3.  Sa-.  and  after  entering  tb^ni  in  the  clerk  >  olFice, 
Ih'-  ernth-men  whose  names  are  ascerl.iined.  If  the  and  publishing  Iheiii  as  directed,  let  a  spei  inieu  of 
...  ...  '      p.  ,      '    "  *      ■ 


Board  of  Tnminrnjihicul  htijcinreri. 

JAMES  IJ    WUODMIJE. 

Mulliematicitui. 
WM.  THOk.MON. 

PatttU   ujlice. 
JOHN  M.  iM(JK>K. 

(ictitrnl  iMtid  Office. 

c.  .scuuAK  rz. 

litafttmim  of  .\iity  Board. 

arf.M   would   ..Iwavs  M;:n  them,  with    tl.eir  diree- leach- be  sent  to  the  hon    the.  ^ecreUiry  of  State,  or     |  "r  mfnii^r  l"*i^  *'"'."""'•'   °'    '^'   "'»'f""''"» 
U.u...  inborn.. .ion  m..ht  be   «i.en  U.  the  ap,hcant*,  through  bm.   ,u  tbe-person   who  d.reHs  U.e  patent  I  i';::;:;^';^';;;:  ^;;;„;:..:;;J';^er-.    r;|easu,.^^tbaM 

idvaiitagc   for  many   oselnj  purposes  in  surveying, 
Iralting,  and  also  the  plotlins  of  surveys,  &.c. 
BER.NAKD 


J.  ROHF.RDEAU, 


for  patents,  »« here  to  apply  for  draw  ni,;s.  jntlicc,  wilb   corresponding  desiriptions    anil   num- 

The  papers  must  be  all  si'nl  direcieil  to  the  Su-  bers;  and  a  certificate  ol  such  a  deposit  will  con 

periiilendent  of  the    Patent   Olbce.  under  cover  to  pjcie  the  rci|ui«ilions  of  the  law  in  securiiiK  the  ex 

the   .Vcretary  of    Sl.ite,  which   of  course    renders i  elusive  right  to  each  original  proiiiictioii  of  genius 


them  free  of  (losta^e;  but  if  model:,  be  sent,  their 
rn>i;;hl  or  carria,;e  hither  must  be  p.ml.  anu  belurc 
p.ickmc  tbeiii,  the  name  or  names  ul  the  iii\enlor 
or  invrntopi  should  be  wriiicii  thereon,  with  the 
name  of  tne  machine,  ami  Ihe  dab-,  lor,  sometiines 
on  receiving  Iheui,  it  is  ddUcult  lu  know  tu  whum 
they  apiH-rtain. 

■i'he  Congress  boing  impressed  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  val  le  of  the  inventions  of  our  ciii/ens,  have 
purch.i'M  d  an  elegant  and  extensive  b.iilding,  w  bere- 
in  prejMir.itions  are  made  for  the  aciHinnodatioii  ofj 


WM.   IIIUKMOA'. 


TO  MAKE  COMMON  INK. 

3  ounces  of  powdered  Galls, 
1    ounce  ol   Copperas, 
1   ounce  of  rasped  Logwood, 
I   ounce  of  Gum  Arabic. 
To  be  put  into  I  qu.irt  ofsofl  water,  and  suffered  to 
remiin  S  or  III  days. and  to  be  shaken  belore  use. 
riie  above  is  by  Ur    Lewis,  an    English  Chemist 


a  very  numerous   collet  tiun   of  the  ii..uhiiies  Jlusj  of  eminence,  and  his  been  recoiuiiiended  by  scien- 


tilic  men  iu  this  country. 


JVVio  England  Farmtr. 


Jv 


Brig.  Gen.  andMemhei  ij  the  Board  of  Engineers. 
The  subscriber  would  sell  the  ri/ht  of  m.iking  and 
celling  the  above  named  instrument,  on  very  rea- 
sonable teriiis  tu  the  purchaser;  a  letter  addressed 
to  this  olfi-e  would  be  attended  to.  or  the  siibsrrilier 
may  be  seen  by  calling  at  GnlTith  Jones,  watch  mak- 
er, M.irket  street,  Ualtiinore. 

ALVRK  TNVICHELL. 
January  19,  18-26. 


T1IE  MATHEMATICIANS  .SCALE 
In  this  scale  most  of  the  properties  of  all  other 


trative  of  the  ingenuity  displayed;  ainl  this.Viueum 
of  Ikr  Wrii.  it  IS  presumed,  will  itiniuL.te  llie  inge- 
nious to  senil  the  models  of  ibeir  oi^n  bines  and  in- 
venl'mns  in  a  style  iJiat  will  rather ^luur  than  dis- 
credit themselves  and  our  country. 

Copv  rights  of  books,  pnnU,  charts,  maps,  8w. 
arc  sroircd   -by'  d.(>ositmg.  Ivrfore  P"|'lie-'l"'n,  a' ^.Jjj^'.^,^,-^.,,   ins,r„,„rn„    „re    united,  and  il  is  so 
I  nnird  copy  of  the  title  of  siich  ill -p,  chart,  book,  ^^^^,^^^1^^  that  any   problem  in  trigonometry  can  to  Ne*r  Gloucester 

!...  Ill  the  clerks  othce,  of  the  district  court,l  (,e  solved  without  drawing  parallel  lines  or  having  "  "  ' 
,  I,  i  the  author  or  proprietor  shall  reside,  who ^pj„„^,e  ,g  „„y  o,,,^^  instrument.  Latilude.de- 
will  rr.-onl  llie  same;  and  the  author  or  proprietor  ,y^gPO„„p-.,„^  distance,  can  be  found  with  ac- 
Miall.  withm  two  months  from  the  date  ol  the  re-,  ^y^..^^  by  onlv  turning  the  scale. 
rord,  cause  a  copy  of  the  said  r  cord  to  be  publish- j  -j-i.^  rfe^riVtion  of  the  scale  is  as  follows,  viz: 
ed  in  one  or  more  of  the  ncwsp;.perj  printed  in  the  pj^,^  ^  ^^^  |,.  ^^rked  on  both  sides  in  Ihe  follow- 
United  Stairs,  for  tli.  ..pace  ol  lour  weeks.  And  it  j^^  manner.— The  side  on  which  the  limb  of  the 
a  map  or  chart,  ^l.  .11  cause  tne  lollowing  words  to  ^.j,,^  ,„r,„  j^  niarked  with  the  line  of  chords;  the 
b.  .t  on  the  face  tliereol,  vi*   Entered  ac-  „„„.r  ^j,,^  ,,j„  „,^  |j„p,  ^f  rhords.  sines,  tangents, 

semitangenls.  and   secants,  which   plainly   demon- 
strate the  use  of  those  lines.     On  the  centre  of  this 


c.  i-t  of  Congress  the  day  of  

\t>.   .    1  '  !•   insert  the  ilste  when  the  sanie  w»s  dc 
posited  in  the  ollice.)  by  K.  B.  of  the  stale  of  


U. 


1" 

.  .  H 

or 

map. 

nio 

I" 
I 

f 

From  Ihe  I'oitt^.  {Maine)  PiUrint,  .Jan.  20. 

Mr.  Editok— I  obs.rved  in  the  E  istcrii  .'Vrgus, 
if  the  .Sd  insl.  a  very  interesting  ol'iiuary  nutice 
I  rif  my  deceased  I'riemI)  John  .\llen,  .M.  D.  of  Saco. 
.Vs  il  is  charai  terislic  of  Methoilist  divines  to  own 
gomi  burses.  I  will  note  the  fullowing  pantilox. 

When  the  late  l)r  .MKii  located  hiuiseif  in  Saco, 
in  ,7'.»5.  he  owned  a  b  iy  marc  six  years  old.  In 
April.  I7!*7.  I  accompanied  him  from  Scarborough 
riic  mare  had  a  long  body,  a 
black  i»ane,  and  a  switch  tail  of  the  same  colour. 
She  wal  a  natural  trotter,  of  a  low  carriage,  good 
limbs,  and  a  safe  tmrcller.  About  the  »ear  18(10, 
Dr.  A.  disposed  of  this  mare  to  a  Mr  SVarner.  of 
.New  Gloucester,  in  e.xcbange  for  a  v\hite  stud.  -Mr. 
\V.  sold  the  marc  to  Feleg  Chandler,  Eaij.  of  New 
Gloucester,  who  owned  her  until  she  was  twenty- 
four  years  old,  whm  be  sold  her  to  John  Lnring, 
Es'q  of  Bui'kfield — And  about  two  years  alter,  a 
jockey  fnmi  Ihe  vicinity  of  Boston  ap|ieared  at  New- 
Glourester,  in  pursuit  of  a  speedy  trotting  horse, 
i'he  old   sniiigletail  (socallid)  was  recommended. 


circle,  is  annexed  a  limb  of  the  scale  winch  liirns  on 
<  (be  author  s  or  proprietor's  name,  ami  .,  |,j,.^,    „,|,|  reaches  with  one  end   to  the    li.ic  of  The  joikey  proce.ded  to  Bucklield.  and  purch  .s<-d 
I  state  where  he  r  sides.)  - —      Any  rh„rds  at   the   edge  of  the   circle,  which  gives  the  \^"  '"r  the  sum  of  *I.10  (she  being  twentv-six  year* 

"■'/ •'"''»«"<'I'  '"■'■'  '"'"''•I""""  course. andextending  Willi  theotberlhrough  across 

an  leave  1  loin  Ihe  \^„^\,  _.,p,|  ^  segment   of  circle   which   slides  on  this 

'■•re    »""    ^'  ""'   •:")    hmb  to  the   circle;   this    limb  has  the  line  of  e.|u   I 

.-    a    map,  print,  J^c  without  hr.t  |,.,r,..    ,),,   cross  hmb   has  the   line  ol    e.|ual   p.. 
the  law,  IS   liable    to  a  penalty  of  „,„,  ^^,.  ^^„^  „(•  „„„,!,.  rs.   the    sepnent   has  the  I 

of  rqu»l  parts  only;  the  cross  limb  forms  a  right 
..X  months  ofpubhshing  the  map, eh.irt,^l^  „,„,  „,^  |,„,,,  „.|„^|,  ,„„.  „„  the  centre  of  1!.^ 
book,  or  boriks,  the  author  or  pn.prieb.r  shall  de-^,^|^^  ^  ^  ,1,^  ^j^^,^  ,1,^  course  is  given,  and  liy 
User,  orrausc  to  l«  drh.end.lo  the  N-crel..ry  of  „,„  ^^.,  |,„,b  the  di.Ume;  above  this  turns  a 
St.te..x  copy  of  the  «ni. .  a:>.l.  when  de,H,„i.d  ,,r:,m|,t  |,„di  marked  with  a  line  of  eipial  part*, 
and  entered  m  Ihe   IVprim.i.t  ol  ,*st«le.  a  cerlifi    „,„^|,  ,,j   ,un,inj5   give,  latitude,  denarture.  rouif« 

.lO'l  distance.      The  constnirtinnof  the  scale  is  \ery 

Miiple.  so  much  so,  that  any  common  (M-rson  could 

.   Ie«s   than  half  a  day  learn  the  use  of  it  so  as  tft 

ihe  any  rjueslion  in  trigonoiiietrr   vvilh   accuracy, 

and  give  latitude,  ilepartiire,  course  and  distance. 

ArcftKimeniinlintu. 


catr  wdl  be  relumc<l  o|   il>   l.<  in^;  received  ;       I  In 
will    *rr\>n.    t\\r    sole    ri.-bt    of   pol  lnMllon.  loorl, 
V. 


lor,  if  a  ci: 
■  rein.     ".\ 


»*<»  tn  ael  f>r  the 


.rot  of  l*aniin(,  lie. 

,      It.MCt.  S,  f.   \i\. 
-crl.  ir.  p.  \u. 


old)  ai.d    proceeded    to   liostnn;   and  after  graining 

her  a  suMi'ieiit  lime,  olfered  In-r  as  a  match  to  any 

"il.i  r  ,.,,  ||,r  (nrf.     .She  won   a  purse  of  JjtMl,  and 

I'  d   as   a   trotter  against   all  others.     Krom 

-iie  was  taken  to  .N'l-w   Vork.  where  she  rc- 

onriinlled.  until  sin  was  sold  for  9I IIXI  to  an 

'  il  g'  iitleiuan,  who  exjiurted  Inr  to    Livrrpuul 

in  l.ogl..n.l.  A   TliW  fJ.I.KK. 


BroxLTxiva  oz.zo. 


u    ON  DOG-BREAKINU. 
In   the   first  place,  it   is  indispensably  necessary 
th«t    Ihe    •|Mirlsni.sn     should    procure    do;;s    whose 


llavinn  examined   the  model  of  a  mathemn'  . 
ioatruiacnt,  constructed  by  Mark  Twichcll,  w<  ., 


breeil    IS    llliexci  ; 
are  more  than  h 

.-■      -I..    .-!,1        |„. 

■  n  degree 
1 1  "iccri  to  a  V  c 


IS  well  brerl  dogs 
enl  you  lake  Ihem 
imal  possesseil  of 
—in  short,  he  has 
_;  extent,  wliicb  tn»y 
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be  convertf  J  to  the  pleasiire  or  the  service  of  liis 
master;  yet,  in  this  respect,  dogs  will  be  found  to 
vary  very  much;  and  while  some  will  appear  to  ex- 
hibit instinct  merely,  others  will  be  found  to  evince 
a  degree  of  acufeness  very  similar  to  reason.  There 
is  a  countless  variety  of  the  do;;  tribe,  many  of  the 
non-descript  ramifications  of  which,  with  an  ucly 
and  diminutive  forin,  seem  to  sink  much  below  the 
general  level  of  the  canine  tribe  in  sa;;acity.  While 
the  nobler  kind  appear  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  im- 
portance in  proportion  as  they  are  judiciously  bred, 
and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  ibstering  care  of 
their  humane  protector.  But  the  most  siigaciousof 
all  the  varieties  of  this  highly  interesting  animal  is, 
Vfidiout  dispute,  the  JVetofoundland  dog.  His  olfac- 
tory organs  are  of  the  first  order;  yet.  as  from  his 
heavy,  long,  and  loose  form  he  is  unable  to  support 
the  fatigue  of  a  day's   range,  he,  on  this  account 


heat  of  the  month  of  August,  particularly  on  moun- 
tains where  water  i.s  seldom  to  be  met  with.  On 
the  whole,  the  setter  is  a  hardy,  high-spiriled  ani- 
mal; but  he  is  often  found  troubiesome  to  break, 
and  can  oidy  be  kept  steady  by  incessant  labour,} 
backed,  but  too  frequently,  by  severe  correction.  For 
those  who  follow  the  diversion  very  ardently,  and 
are  out  almost  every  day,  the  setter  will  fretjuently 
be  found  a  valuable  acquisition;  but  they  who  enjoy 
the  la.scinating  amusement  of  shooting  only  occasiun- 
aliy,  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in  the  more  steady 
and  better  regulated  exertions  of  the  pointer 

'L'hc  pointer  is  of  foreign  origin,  ai)d  is  known, 
with  but  slight  difterence  of  form,  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  m  Portugal,  and.  also,  in  France.  The  point- 
ers that  have  been  brought  immediately  from  Spain 
are  heavy  and  clumsily  fornied;  those  (rom  Portu- 
gal are  somewhat  lighter;  while  the  French   breed 


alone,  is  ill  calculated  for  the  shooting  sportsman,  is  remarkable  for  a  wide  furrow  which  runs  between 
Similarly  iniportant  disqualifying  observations  would  I  the  nostrils,  and  which  gives  to  the  animal's  coun 
apply  to  most  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  dog,  till  I  tenance  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  All  the 
vpe  come  to  the  pointer  and  sc^er,  which  appear  Ipointers,  however,  exhibit  a  very  different  form  and 
altogether  most  admir.ibly  adapted  to  the  purpose  [character  from  the  setter:  they  are  thick  and  heavy 
for  which  they  are  so  generally  used.  We  may,  i creatures,  with  large  chubby  heads,  long  pendant 
however,  remark  that  the  mere  pointing  or  setting! ears,  and  are  covered  with  short  smooth  hair;  nor 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  these  two  particularjdo  they  always  possess  that  generosity  of  disposition 
kinds;  on  the  contrary,  terriers,  hounds,  and  all  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  trait  in  the  character 
dogs  inclined  to  hunt,  may  be  easily  taught  to  point  of  the  setter;  in  fact,  they  are  of  little  value  till 
or  set,  or  in  other  words,  to  pause  or  stop,  on  theiricrossed  with  the  more  generous  blood  of  these  isl- 
approaching  game.  Indeed,  there  are  few  dogsiands.  Yet  the  conjunction  of  the  setter  and  the 
given  to  hunting  but  will  point  natnrally,  in  the  pointer  is  by  no  means  advisable,  since  the  produc- 
course  of  a  little  time,  which  arises  no  doubt  from  tion  generally  unites  the  worst  qualities  of  the  two, 
the  following  reason:  as  a  young  dog  ascertains  his ! "  ithout  any  of  those  requisites,  perhaps,  for  which 
proximity  to  game  by  his  sense  of  smell,  so,  on  his  tlie  two  breeds  are  most  highly  prized.  Sometimes, 
near  approach,  he  is  eager  to  seize  it;  but  finding,  indeed,  a  first  rate  dog  is  produced  between  a  setter 
after  repeated  trials,  that  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  i and  a  pointer;  but  it  rarely  happens:  the  cross,  at 
his  purpose,  he  becomes  more  circumspect  or  wary,'  best,  is  never  to  be  depended  on;  and  for  one  good 
and  will  be  observed  to  pause  for  a  short  space,  and  dog  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  Ibund,  on  an  ave- 
then  make  a  sudden  rush  to  secure  his  object.  This  rage,  twenty  very  inditterent  or  bad  dogs;  while  not 
pause  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiii'5,|tlie  least  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  ottspring 
by  his  olfactory  organs,  the  exact  spot  where  tlielol  tlie  very  best  animals  thus  obtained.  The  aiost 
game  is  seated;  and  the  observation  of  this  very  v.duaule  dogs  are,  unquestionably,  those  produced 
circumstance,  there  is  not  a  doubt,  originated  the  between  the  Spanish  pointer  and  tlie  deep  flewed 
idea  of  the  setting  dog;  the  sportsman  carefully  ini-  foxhound  or  deep-fiewed  harrier,  particularly  if  tiie 
proving,  by  education,  a  quality  which  he  easily  progeny  incline  much  to  the  pointer;  unless,  indeed, 
discovered  would  so  essentially  conduce  to  the  plea  j  speed  be  more  the  object  ban  acute  olfactory 
sures  of  the  field.  [nerves,  when  the  lighter  kind  ol  hounds  will  be  Ibund 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  all  dogs  to  answer  best.  I'he  Spunisk  pointer  has  been  al- 
which  will  range  for  game  will  naturally  pause  or  ready  so  judiciously  crossed,  and  is  arrived  at  such 
set,  yet  none  of  the  various  kinds  seem  so  qui;kly  a  degree  ol  perlection,  as  to  leave  little  to  be  de- 
to  adopt  this  s.igacious  manoeuvre  as  the  pointer  or  sired  in  tiie  way  of  experiment; — good  pointers  are 
setter;  nor  is  any  one  of  them  every  way  so  admi-  now  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
rably  adapted  as  an  auxili.iry  ti.  the  fowling  piece.  Pointers  are  very  susceptible  of  education,  are  ea- 
Next  to  the  Newfoundland  dog,  on  the  score  of  pow-  sily  broke  or  trained,  and  not  so  apt  to  forget  their 
erful  instinct,  or  animal  reasoning,  may  be  ranked   lessons  as  the  setter. 

the  pointer;  his  countenance  is  open,  intelligent,  Havin;i  oflered  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
and  expres-^ive;  vvhile  his  speed,  s  icngth,  and  per-  varieties  ol  lUe  dog,  1  will  now  proceed  to  a  consi- 
severing  sjiirit  enable  him  to  continue  the  chase  for  deration  of  the  subject  more  immediately  under  di  - 
a  length  of  time  almost  incredible.  icussion      A  very  mistaken  notion  has  obtained  cur- 

The  pom(e)*  and  setter,  though  used  for  the  same'rency  among  spjrts.iien,  namely,  that  those  dogs 
purpose,  otter,  individually,  a  very  diflferent  object  whicii  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  the  requireU  suOur 
for  contemplation,  either  as  reg:ads  their  ext.rnal '  itinatioii,  ulliiii,.tely  prove,  when  thoroughly  suD 
appearance   or  their  mode  oi   questi.ig  for  same. 


Speaking  on  this  subject,  the  autiior  of  the  "Shoot 
er's  Companion"  observes, — •'The  setter  is  the 
handsomest  and  the  most  generous  of  the  canine 
race;  but  by  what  peculiar  cro.^-.  lie  originated  is 
unknown;  and  all  conjectures  on  tins  head,  though 
very  interesting  to  the  sportsmen,  are  too  mucii  in- 
volved inuncert.iinty  to  be.  fur  a  moment,  depend- 
ed on."  The  setter  is  fleeter  than  the  pointer; 
and,  as  his  feet  are  small  and  much  protected  by 
hair,  he  has  a  decided  advantage  on  hard  ground. 
or  in  frosty  weather;  but,  at  the  coniuieniement  oi 
the  shooting  season,  w lien  the  weather  is  op|iress 
ively  hot,  he  suff'ers  more  from  thirst  thantlii  poi.it 
er,  arising,  no  doi  l.t,  from  his  long,  thick,  and  warn. 
coat  of  h;  ir,  vvl.i  n,  though  ex're.nely  coiueniiii' 
in  cold  we..  '. ,. ,  nevertheless,  exposes  this  generuu 


uued,  superior  lo  all  others.  How  sucli  an  idea 
could  have  Liecome  prevalent  1  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture; but  1  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  erroneous,  iiiat  there  nave  been  good 
dogs  Ol  tills  ilesciiplion  1  aui  » filing  lo  admit, — one, 
perhaps,  out  oi  a  iumdred;  but  il  must  lie  aeknow- 
ieiigeu,  after  all,  th.j-t  llie  steadiness  of  cue  very  best 
ol  tuese  hardy,  headstrong  Uugs  is  seldom  to  be  de- 
|jended  on,  tiiey  are  always  apt  lo  spring  the  game, 
particularly  when  hunted  in  cuiiipany;  and  it  is  o  ly 
liy  hard  labour,  or  excessive  correction,  or  Uotii, 
that  111.  ir  mischievous  impetu.jsity  can  be  reatrained. 
I'Ue  Jirst  object  to  be  considered  in  training  a 
dog  is  Ine  iiniiniU  s  temper:  some  dogs  require  Ire- 
q  II  lit  and  severe  collection,  while,  wilii  others, 
■  aid  treatment,  and  even  encouragemeiil,  are  in- 
isi.ensable.     'I'iie    most   jiidlosopkic  piUitiice  is   an 


annual  to  great  inconvenience  during  the  intense  admirable  quality  in  a  dog-breaker;  as  many  other- 


wise excellent  dogs  have  been  ruined  Dy  ignorance 
and  brutal  pas.sion. 

Well-bred  dogs  generally  begin  to  hunt  at  an  early 
period,  though  it  will  sometimes  happen  (but  not 
often)  that  a  dog  will  continue  so  long  before  he 
manifests  a  disposition  for  hunting,  as  to  induce  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  good  for  nothing  Let  no  sports- 
man be  too  hasty  in  making  this  conclusion.  At 
the  age  of  five  or  six  months,  or  even  earlier,  you 
should  allow  your  dog  to  accompany  you  when  you 
walk  out,  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  lanes  or  else- 
where; and,  occasionally,  lead  him  in  a  cord,  or 
couple  him  with  another  dog.  He  may  be  allowed 
to  ramble  to  a  certain  distance,  so  as  not  to  be  out 
of  call;  occasionally,  making  him  come  behind  you 
at  the  word  back.  The  fewer  words  that  are  used 
in  each  lesson  the  better,  which  should  be  always 
the  same,  of  the  plainest  sound,  as  well  as  the  most 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  the  dog  is  guided  by  the 
sound  alone;  any  meaning  beyond  what  the  sound 
and  tone  convey  is,  of  course,  above  the  capacity  of 
a  quadruped.  At  this  period,  it  will  not  be  amiss  lo 
teach  him  to  crouch  at  a  piece  of  bread,  or  any 
thing  else  you  may  think  proper,  and  not  to  stir  till 
he  is  ordered:  this  may  be  easily  done  by  gentk  cor- 
rection vihen  he  does  wrong,  and  by  rewarding  him 
when  he  has  done  right.  A  good  time  for  this  in- 
troductory lesson  is  before  you  feed  him.  and  he 
should  never  be  allowed  to  eat  till  he  has  performed 
his  task  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  word  down 
is  short,  and  sounds  well  from  the  mouth,  and  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  dog  crouch,  except 
when  he  shows  any  unwillingness  to  execute  what 
you  desire,  when  sirrah!  spoken  in  an  angry  tone, 
may  perhaps  produce  obedience;  if  not,  the  whip 
should  be  administered  with  moderation.  Further, 
it  may  be  as  wgll  to  teach  him,  at  the  same  time, 
words  of  caution,  such  for  instance,  as  take  heed; 
as  well  as  of  encouragement,  as  good  boy;  the  latter 
should  not  be  lued  profusely,  but  applied  in  the  most 
Judicious  inanrifc. ,  as  encouragement  is  very  apt  to 
induce  a  dog  to  commit  errors.  A  plurality  of 
teachers  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  one  instruct- 
or being  amply  sufficient.  Whenever  a  dog  is  cor- 
rected, either  at  this  period  or  afterwards  in  the 
field,  he  should  not  be  sufi'ered  to  leave  you  till  he  is 
satisfied  that  you  intend  him  no  further  chastise- 
ment: for  example,  if  a  dog  be  guilty  of  so  great  a 
fault,  when  hunting,  as  to  render  a  severe  flogging 
indispensable,  you  should  not  allow  him  immedi- 
ately to  run  away  after  the  flagellation,  but  compel 
him  to  remain  at  your  feet  for  some  seconds  or  a 
minute,  otherwise,  you  will  not  be  able  to  catch 
him,  perhaps,  should  he  require  a  second  chastise- 
ment. When  a  severe  floating  is  necessary,  it  is 
advisable  to  put  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  dog, 
by  which  means  the  punishment  may  be  adminis- 
tered more  eft'ectually. 

!  After  the  dog  has  been  thus  brought  under  sub- 
jection, or  reduced  to  the  requisite  obedience,  at 
any  period,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  eighteen  months 
according  as  he  is  strong  and  heallhy,  he  may  be 
taken  into  the  field,  either  with  or  without  another 
dog,  and  sutfercd  to  hunt  whatever  he  pleases,  (ex- 
cept sheep  or  domestic  animals,)  and,  in  fict,  to  rua 
riot.  Lurks,  as  they  so  frequently  present  them- 
selves, will,  most  likely,  be  the  first  object  of  his 
attention;  these  he  will  s|)ring  and  chase  very  ea- 
gerly; il  partridges  come  in  his  way.  he  will  do  the 
same,  with  this  ditl'erence  only,  that  his  eagerness 
will  much  increase;  it  will  be  still  greater  should  he 
c-jine  ill  co.itact  with  a  pheaiani;  and  if  a  have  hap- 
pen to  rise  before  him,  he  will  not  fail  to  chase, 
.vith  all  imaginable  ardour,  and  will,  most  likely, 
open  in  the  pursuit  in  this  way  he  may  be  indulged 
till  such  time  as  he  has  become  so  attached  to  the 
sports  that  be  may  be  checked  without  the  least  dan- 
ger of  his  being  ovcrfared,  and  thus  induced  to  blink 
his  game,  or  be  otherwise  rendered  shy. 
(2'o  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(.)<».  97,  I8JS. 


A    C'lllLII  CtllHItB  A»*V   BT   *>   Kai.I.K. 

A  ciministanrp  quiti*  uncommon  in  tlir  north, 
Istflr  happonrd  in  Scania.  A  woniiin  Bt  work  in 
the  lirUU  laitl  hrr  infiint  on  the  ^roniiil.  al  a  little 
dittancp:  »uon  after  an  eagle  pounci-il  n|>nn  the  in 
fant.  and  carried  it  a»ray.  The  poor  «oman,  who 
heard  the  cries  of  the  child  in  thf  :iir.  is  become 
iDsauc,  and  is  now  in  the  hospital  at  Malnioe.  | 

[//ii/ii//urir  {laprr. 


colouring  niattrr  is  i>oft  whilst  wet,  and  may  easily) 
he  rnlibed  oil.  'I'lie  acid  chiefly  employed  is  the  . 
marine;  hut  hotli  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  succeed 
very  well.  They  should  be  so  far  ddnted  as  not  In 
he  in  danjrer  of  corroding  the  parrhnient,  ^fter 
which  the  de^jree  of  strength  docs  not  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  much  nicety. 


FBIC£S   OtJaBi:MrT. 


BJQCirss. 


'JaI^  ''SL^)£:^'^, 


Baltimore,  Fridat,  Janfary  -27,  l3-i6. 


TO  nRY  SALT  BEEr  AND  FORK. 

Lay  the  meat  on  a  tabic,  or  in  a  tub  with  a  dou- 
ble bottom,  that  the  brine  may  dram  otT  as  fast  iis 
it  forms,  nil»  the  salt  well  in,  ami  be  careful  to  ap- 
ply it  to  every  niche;  aftenvanls  put  it  into  either 
of  the  b1>ovc  utensils;  when  it  nui>I  be  freijuently 
turned,  after  the  brine  has  ceased  running,  it  must 
be  quite  buried  in  salt,  and  kept  closely  packed. 
Meat  which  has  had  the  bones  taken  out  is  the  best' 
for  salting.  In  some  places,  the  salted  iiiiiit  is  press- 
ed by  hsary  weights  or  a  screw,  to  extract  Ihe^ 
moiature  sooner.  I 

TO  PICKLE  IN  BRI.VE. 

A  goo<l  brine  is  made  of  bay  salt  ;iiiil  water,  tho 
roughly  saturated,  so  that  some  of  the  salt  remains 
undissolved;  into  this  brine  tlie  substances  to  be ' 
preserved  are  plunged,  and  kept  covered  with  it 
Among  vegetables.  French  beans, arlictiokes, olives,' 
and  the  dilTerent  sorts  of  samphire,  may  be  thus 
preaenred;  and  among  animals,  herrings. 

TO  SALT  BT  ANOTHER  METHOD. 

Mil  broivn  sugar,  bay  salt,  common  salt,  each 
two  pounds;  salt  j)etre  eight  ouncs.  water  two 
gallons;  thL<  pickle  gives  meats  a  line  red  colour, 
while  the  sugar  renders  them  mild  ami  of  excellent 
flavour.  Large  quantities  arc  to  be  managed  by  the 
alravc  pro(>ortion». 

scBsrrnjTE  roa  teait. 
Boil  one  pound  of  gooii  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  brown  siig-ir,  and  a  little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of 
water  for  one  hour;  when  milk-warm,  bottle  it  and 
rork  it  close;  it  will  In  lit  for  use  in  twenty-four 
hours.     One  pint  of  this  will  make  IS  lbs.  of  bread.  '• 

TO  RESTORE  BAP  TEAST. 

Mix  with  it  a  little  flour,  sugar,  salt,  brandv.l 
and  beer,  and  these  will  confer  on  it  the  qualities' 
of  good  yeast.  (j<>od  yeast  may  also  be  maile  by 
iwUiiig  the  same  mixture  to  the  grounds  of  ale.         | 

TO  RESTORE  PECATED  WRITUOS.  ' 

Co»er  the  letter*  with  phlogi^tiealed  or  prussic 
alkali,  with  the  adililmn  of  a  •liluted  mineral  acid; 
upon  the  application  of  which,  the  letters  change 
verr  »|>cedily  to  a  deep  blue  colour,  of  great  beauty 
and  inlensitv.  To  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
colour,  which,  by  blotting  the  parchment,  detrarts! 
I^atly  from  the  Ir^nhilily .  the  alkali  shoiilil  lie  nut ' 
on  first,  and  the  dilutetl  and  added  u[>on  it.  'rhe 
melbml  found  to  answer  best  has  been,  to  spread 
the  nikali  Ibin  with  a  feather  or  a  bit  of  stick  cut  to 
•  blunt  (Ktint.  l^ough  the  .dkali  should  occasion 
no  sensible  eltange  of  colour   vet   the  moment   the 


\CJ^  A  Reg(7Lar  Meetiko  of  the  Trustees  or 

THE     MaRYI.AM)    ACKKII.TI'RAL     SuClETV,    Ut    Mr.  I 

Cox's,  on  Thursday.  IJ'lh  insl. — present, 

R.  Cato.s.  Frisuleiil,  pro  lem. 

Col.  Boslrv.  J.  B.  Morris,   Dr.  Thomas,  George 
Howard,  J.  Ilollincsworlli,  Cieorge  Cooke,  James  I 
(Sittings,  n.  Williamson,  jr. —  Trustees.  I 

J.  S.  Skinner.  Cor.  Sect/ 

On  motion,  Resoli-td,  Tliat  it  is  expedient  to  pre- ; 
sent  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that  rork  salt , 
may  be  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free  for  the ' 
uses  of  agriculture. 

/jMri/,f(/,  That  Mr.  Caton,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  Mr 
Williamson  be  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  memo 
ri:il.  and  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board! 
at  their  next  meeting. 

Nothing  further  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  it  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mr.  Morris'  on  I 
Thursday,  llilli  February  } 

James  Howaru,  Sec'y. 


|t3^There  will  be  a  special  intelinc;  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the    residence   of  (.ten.  Kiil^ely.  the 
President  of  llie   Society,  on  Wednesday  next,  the' 
1st  February,  :it  1  o'clock,  P   M  to  take  into  consi- 
deration a  communii';.t!on  from  the  Board  of  'J'rii' 
tees  on  the  Kastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


D.VVISS  I.MPROVF.D  PLOUGH. 

The  siilisrriiiir  Ihankriil  for  the  very  libtral  cneoiir- 
agerncnt  he  has  met  with  since  he  eommtiicerl  Uie  icia- 
iiiifactiiriiig  uf  Gideon  Davis'  Improved  ploughs,  Kould 
inform  the  public  that  he  has  an  assurlment  of  Iticni  on 
hand  manufactured  in  the  hcst  manner,  and  of  the  best 
materials — Mr  t)avis  has  recently  made  a  great  im- 
provement in  calling  the  shares,  so  as  to  render  UiCDi 
much  harder  and  stronger. 

The  great  advantage  which  these  ploughs  possess 
over  all  others  in  use,  for  ca>y  draft  and  cheap  repairs, 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  those  who  h.i\<' them 
in  use. —  The  subscriber  is  aUo  agent  fur  IijUiid  li.ides 
uf  Va.  for  disposing  of  the  priviiege  of  manufariurin^ 
his  improved  Patent  HM-xdr  I'lonSn.  This  is  c<iij>i>ler- 
ed  a  very  valuable  improvement  for  the  purpose  iiitcnd- 
ed — They  w  ill  he  ki  pt  by  the  subscriber  for  suli — he 
hai  likewise  Cnrnsbellers  on  the  roust  nppruted  |i|jii — 
hiscylindriek  Straw  (.  utters  and  Brown's  Vertical  Spin* 
ni  rs,  arc  as  u-'ual  kept  on  hand,  ready  to  order  at  his 
manufactory,  No.  St  Pratt  sireeL 

J(»N.\THAN  S.   KASTM.VN. 

N.  B.  Wanted  immedi-Jtely  aqiiaiilily  of  goo<l  Plnuvth 
Timber:  tho-c  who  arc  euttin,;  that  kind  uf  tiiul/i  r  had 
belter  call  and  get  the  diroensioos.  J.  S.  £, 


actd  comes  u|»>n  il.e\- 
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•fa  letter  turns  at 
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loocbes.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  br      _ 

lu>(  paper  in  contact  with  the  letters,  l>ec«use  the 
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bbL 

from 
8  60 

to 

from 

"to 

liLKK,  Baltimore  Prime, 

lUCON,  and   Hams,  .  . 

lb. 

1 

Hi:r.S-WAX,  .Am.  yellow 

— 

33 

COl'FEt,  Java 

— 

18 

26 

Havana,.  .  .  . 



li 

18 

20 

COTTON,  Louisiana, &.C. 



le 

licorgia  Upland, .  .  . 

— 

)4 

Ui 

COTTON  V.\RN,No.  10, 

— 

33 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

— 

each  iininbtr  to  No.  18. 



•ANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 



I2J 

14 

16 

Dipt 



lU 

II 

12 

ClIKEhE 



8 

10 

1? 

16 

1  EATHEHS,  Live, .  .  . 



3^ 

33 

37 

KISH,  Herrings,.Sus. 

bbl. 

S  75 

3  00 

5  no 

.Shad,  triiniiicd. 



\o 

8 

1  LAXSEFP,  Rough,  .  . 

bush 

95 

ILOIR,  Superfine,  city, 

bbl. 

4  S2 

4  75 

6  00 

6  SO 

Extra do. 



none 

Fine 

— 

4 
6  00 

4  25 

none 

Susquehanna, dunerfi. 

KLAX 

lb. 

9 

II 

i.l  NPOUDER.  Balti.  . 

•&lb 

6  00 

5  6t^ 

liltAIN,   Indian  Cum,  . 

bush 

66 

66 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

_ 

1   00 

1  05 

do.  Lawler, 



60 

87 

do.       Red 

^ 

80 

86 

do.  White  Flint,  .  . 



i  00 

Rye, 

_ 

65 

Barley, 

96 

1  00 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

lb. 

4  16 

6  26 

Ruta  Baja  Seed,  .  .  . 

bush 

1 

Urehard  Grass  Seed, 



1   76!  2  00 

Maiig-I  W'lrlzcl  Seed, 



1   25 

1  50 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 



i  a 

2  50 

OaU 



36 

36 

42 

Beans    White 



I   60 

I  6! 

IIKMP,  Rjssia,  clean,  . 

ton 

215     '220 

l>         Country  .... 

-^ 

180      ISO 

lb. 

271       30 

'^ 

LAHD 

8 

10 

LfcATHKii,  Soal,   best. 



14 

U 

MOLASSES,  sucar-h'use 

^1. 

45 

MEA;.,  (Nirii.  kiln  dried, 

3  00 

9  25 

S  76 

NAILS,  6ii.n(| 

lb. 

7 

4 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

bbl. 

t 

Pilch, 



t  25 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

2  00 

2  12 

OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 

gab 

30 

31 

I.in>eed 

70 

POKh,  Baltimore  Mess, 

bbl 

13  OOJ 

do          Prime,  .  .  . 

_ 

9  76  10  00 

PI.AS  1  ER,  cargo  price, 

ton. 

6  00    6   12 

RICK   fresi 

lb. 

3 

3i 

6 

StiAP,  Baltimore  White, 

lb. 

12 

14 

18 

do.           Brown,   . 



61 

H 

K' 

L£ 

WHISKF.r,  Isl  pr«jf,   , 

gal. 

£4i 

26 

38 

69 

PKMII  IIRANDV.^thpr 

76 

1  00 

1   26 

APP'  L  IIKANDV,  1st  pr 

86 

37 

6U 

StoAKS.  Havana  WlMte, 

c.lb. 

13  60 

do.        Brown,  .  . 

^ 

10       10  to 

Lo    siana, 

^ 

8  60 

10  00 

Loaf, 

lb. 

19 

22 

2C 

26 

16 
76 

18 
80 

20 
1  00 

SPICLS.  (loves 

(■ihgrr.  (iround,  .  ■  • 

__ 

1 

11 

Pepper 



16 

17 

26 

SALT.  St.  Ibes 

bush 

46 

46 

l.iverpiKil  Ground  .  . 



■     60 

62 

62 

SIKiT.  B.ilt.  all  sizet,  . 

ewt. 

9  60 

12  5« 

WLNr.-«,  Madeira.  L.  P. 

R*)' 

(  60 

3  00 

3  60 

4 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

1  W 

1  SO 

I.istran 



1    16 

1  26 

1  62 

1   -  ■ 

1     '..  r,.l 

dox. 

4 

8 

,'irst  quslilv,    .  . 

gal- 

•1   60 

2  00 

:  60 

.Mcrin'>.  full  bldi  lb. 

36 

40 

111,11 

ashed 

do.        crossed,  .  .   '  — 

IS 

SO 

lint 

rcc  of 

Cftnimnn.  roiintry,    . 

■  I--'      I    .Iled. 

— 

<6 
•9 

95 

'•«• 

>    lriday,at  $6  per  annum,  for  JOHN  8. 
K.'lilor,  by  Johk  D.  Tit.  corner  oi    .'■L 
I       I  .....   Mirkel  street*,  w'kert  eiery  description  of 
Book  and  Job  Printing  ii  handsomely  executed. 
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SHEEP. 
Dear  Sm, 

T'ne  enclosed  papers,  presented  at  the  last  meet- 
me  fJl"  the  Pennsylvania  Amicultural  Society,  iiiay 
illustrate  some  poniis  upon  sheep  liush^tn^lry,  which 
have  recently  heen  discussed  in  your  paper. 
Respectfully,  yonrs. 

JOHN  p.  MILNOR, 
J.  S.  Seinker,  Es<i.  Rec.  Sec'ry. 


We  have  examined  the  Southdown  sheep  at 
Pouelton.  They  are  accurately  formed,  appear  to 
have  !;reat  vigour,  small  hone,  wide  loins,  wide  ' 
behind  the  shoulder,  lars;e  hind  quarters  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  lon^i  frfimes,  short  joints,  close 
fleeces,  extendinj;  under,  and  covering;  tlie  bflly,  so 
compart  as  to  have  the  appearmce  of  Merino  fleec- 
es;  the  wool  appears  equal  to  7  Sths  jl(  rino. 

Althoui^h  we  are  farmers  hy  vocation,  we  have 
never  seen  sheep  resenihling  them  in  form  or  cha- 
racter, both  of  which  we  consider  as  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  general  uses  of  this  state.  Some  of 
us  have  travelled  thr'ous;h  Maryland  and  New  Jer- 
sey, yet  none  of  us  have  seen  such  sheep. 

VVe  have  also  examined  the  Durham  Short  Horn 
«attle.  We  have  never  seen  animals  better  filteil 
for  the  yoke  in  gait;  the  bull,  although  appearing 
heavy  from  his  round  shape,  moves  with  great 
▼igour,  and  places  his  feet  so  accurately,  that  the 
trucks  made  with  his  fore  feet,  are  occupied  hy  his 
hind  feet  as  he  advances.  The  heifers  also,  move 
with  alacrity  and  have  very  straight  legs. 

We  are  all  dairy  farmers,  and  have  visited  Pow- 
elton  at  our  own  suageslion.  to  satisfy  our  minds  as 
to  the  dairy  properties  of  the  females.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
great  milkers,  having  also  yellow  skins.  We  think 
the  heilers  excel  in  these  points,  all  which  we  have 
•seen.  LuYD  JONES, 

J.SAAC  W.  ROBERTS, 
PAUL  JONES, 
DAVID  ROBERTS, 
JOHN  ROBERTS, 
JtJSEPH  TRASEL,  , 

GEORGE  W.  ROBERTS, 
ISAAC  HESTON. 
Pkiladelphia  county,  Jan.  10,  lS-'6. 

I  ofTered  at  two  Exhibitions,  Merino  sheep,  and 
took  premiums  for  them.  The  wool  was  always 
sold  and  considered  as  equal  to  Merino  wool.  You 
purchased  part  of  my  flock,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  unite  good  shape  and  grazing  properties  with 
fine  lleeces.  One  of  my  rams  produced  in  succes- 
sive years  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  in  the  yolk — one 
of  the  ewes  produced  nine  pounds.  As  my  farm 
adjoined  my  marsh  meadow,  the  sheep  had  a  range 
at  most  seasons  of  the  year  upon  grass.  The  wool 
was  therefore  unusually  free  from  all  dirt  except 
the  yolk,  of  which  it  had  a  large  quantity. 

These  sheep  were  valued  by  the  butchers.  They 
were  large.  Three  two-years  old  grass  fed  wethers, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  yielded  674  pounds  of  rough 
or  gut  fat. 

My  Hock  were  produced  by  a  ram  purchased 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  stock,  which  I  selected  when  a 
lamb,  for  his  round  and  good  shape;  but  I  ascribe 
the  weight  of  wool,  size  of  carcass  and  proof,  to  my 
crossing  with  the  Southdown  blood  of  Mr.  Wain's 
imported  stock. 

1  have  examined  the  Southdown  sheep  at  Powel 
ton.  I  think  them  extraordinary  animals,  bavins 
good  forms,  with  the  appearance  of  being  thrifty 
The  fleeces  are  compact  resembling  Meiino.  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  such  sheep  in  this,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  taking  into  conside- 
ration their  lleece  and  form. 
Darby,  Jan.  11,1826.  THOMAS  SERRILL. 

ISy.  i'  G  — VOL.  7. 


L/Cur  i>'iV, —  You  have  bred  sheep  for  many  years; 
have  tr.velled  into  various  states — have  m:'nilested 
great  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock — have 
been  rrwarded  by  the  highest  prices,  and  highest 
premiums  (or  sheep  of  the  Oiixcd  Dishley,  Teeswa- 
ter  and  Southdown  race,  and  have  aided  me  in  pro- 
curin;T  the  very  best  animals  of  that  variety.  I 
thus  rely  especially  upon  your  (ungment  and  ask 
your  opinion.  JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

Mr..  Aaron  Clement. 

Have  you  ever  seen  such  sheep,  as  my  imported 
Southdown  sheep? 

Alls.  I  have  seen  sheep,  whose  faces  and  legs 
h.ive  some  resemblance  to  youis.but  entirely  dif- 

"rnt  in  form,  yours  being  decidedly  superior. 

Do  you  think  sheep  so  [jeculiar  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance, could  exist, in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jer- 
sey,'vithoui  your  Having  seen  tliein? 

.Jilts.  I  have  never  known  any  of  the  pure  South- 
ilowns  to  be  in  existence,  in  either  of  the  above 
nuiiied  states,  with  the  exception  of  those  said  to 
have  been  imported  by  Captain  Beanes  into  New 
;y,  and  they  have  been  crossed  with  other 
breeds  until  they  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  stock. 

Have  tliese  Southdown  sheep  close  fleeces,  co- 
verinjc  well  their  beliies  with  wool  of  fine  quality? 

.  Ins    Your  Soutlidowns  are  clothed  with  wool  of 
ine  quality,  and  close  staple,  their  bellies  well  co 
vereti. 

Have  they  good  forms,  with  the  appearance  of 
viijor  and  hardiness? 

Ins.  Their  form  I  think,  superior  to  most  sheep 
that  I  have  seen.  They  appear  to  be  vigorous  aud 
hardy. 

Have  they  wide  chests,  wide  loins,  heavy  hind 
quarters,  long  frames,  exhibiting  a  good  carcass  for 
a  grazier? 

i'i;is.  They  possess  the  above  named  fine  points 
in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

AARON    CLEMENT. 


experience  in  both  countries,  as  I  have  followed  the 
business  of  a  wool  stapler  in  this  country  six  years 
last  past,  as  also  a  number  of  years  in  England. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

BENJAMIN  BULLOCK. 
P.  S.  The   finest  fleeces  have  always  the.  most 
yolk  if  produced  on  the  same  land.     I  refer  to  Me- 
rinoes.  — ^ 

The  above  ideas  in  regard  to  wool  from  sheep' 
stated,  agree  with  my  opinion. 

ANTII'Y  DAVIS. 

.Mr  Milnor, 

The  samples  of  wool  shown  to  me  this  afteruoon 
hy  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.,  being  from  a  Southdown 
ram,  I  think  is  equal  to  wool  from  7-8ths  blooded 
ram  'Merino,)  of  this  country. 

BENJAMIN  BULLOCK. 
Philadelphia,  I  mo.,  M,  1826. 

I  have  likewise  samples  of  wool  as  above,  and 
am  of  the  same  opinion.  ANTH'Y  DAVIS. 


Sir, — I  have  observed  in  Merino  sheep,  that  those 
ivhich  have  the  most  yolk,  have  the  best  and  finest 
fleeces. 

1  have  examined  your  Southdown  sheep,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  have  never  seen  such 
sheep;  and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  better  ailapted 
to  this  country,  than  any  other  sheep  I  have  seen. 
The  wool  is  sutiiciently  tine. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  in  Delaware  county,  Penn- 
s}lvania,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  THOMSON. 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  Jan.  7,  I82G. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
have  kept  a  drovers'  inn,  for  sixteen  years,  on  the 
great  western  entrance  to  Philade.phia,  and  near 
the  town.  Large  droves  of  sheep  are  brought  to 
my  premises.  1  have  l^pown  a  thousand  sold  in  one 
day.  1  think  twenty  thousand  sheep,  or  thereabouts, 
are  annually  sold  at  my  establishment.  I  am  a 
dealer  iu  live  stock,  and  have  devoted  much  time 
to  examining  ditferent  animals. 

I  have  liandled  the  Southdown  sheep,  last  brought 
to  Povvelton  from  England,  and  am  of  opinion  tliat 
tliey  are  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  shee|)  I  ever 
saw;  and  I  think  there  is  as  much  ditference  between 
them  and  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  as  be- 
tween a  full  blooded  turf  horse  and  a  Canada  cart 
horse  CHRISTIAN  YOUNG. 

Blockiey,  Jan.  16,  1326. 

John  Hare  Powel,  Es(i. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  have  sold  South- 
down wool  in  England,  and  1  do  prefer  the  pick 
lock  Southdown  wool,  to  the  pick  lock  oi  full  blood- 
ed Merino  of  this  country,     i  have  had  considerable 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  Society  met  at  their  Hall,  on  Saturday,  Ja- 
nuary 14,  18i6,  the  following  members  being  pre- 
sent: 

Manuel  Eyre,  George  Blight,  Loyd  Jones,  Tho- 
mas Smith,  of  Delaware,  Samuel  Davis,  James 
Worth,  Dr.  Hare,  Wni.  H.  Keating,  Aaron  Cle- 
ment, Jonathan  Thomas,  Caleb  Churchman,  Peter 
liraham,  Thomas  Mitchell,  Thomas  Landreth,  Geo. 
Washington  Sargeant,  John  Hare  Powel,  Reuben 
Haines  and  John  P.  Milnor. 

The  following  members  were  unanimously  elect- 
ed officers  for  the  present  year: 

President — Jo.vathan  Roberts. 
Vice-PresidaUs — William  Harris,  James  Worth, 
Mephi  n  Duncan, Thus  SerriU, 
George  .Sheatf. 
Corresponding  Secretary — John  Hare  Powel. 
Treasurer — George  Blight. 
Directors — Manuel   Eyre,  Jonathan  Thomas, 
Reulien  Haines,  William  J.  Miller, 
William  Phillips,  Caleb  Churchman, 
Thomas  .Smith,  Samuel  West,  John 
Willcox,  Samel   Davis,  Henry    L. 
Wadd«ll,    James     Cox,     .\nthony 
Taylor,  Mathew  Roberts,  Richard 
B.  Jones,  G.  W.  Holstein,  John  G. 
Watmough,   W'illiam    Darlington, 
Charles  Miner,  William  Evans. 
Recording  Secretary — John  P.  Milnor. 
.Assistant  Recording  Secretaries — Charles  J.  Da- 
vis, Adam  Siter. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  mem- 
bers: 

Isaac  W.  Roberts,  Paul  Jones,  John  Roberts, 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  John  Moss,  Wm.  Cook,  Charles 
Kuhn. 

Communications  were  presented  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary — 

From  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the  removal  from 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  of  offensive  substances,  and 
their  conversion  into  "inodorous  manures;"  exhibit- 
ing various  processes  pursued  in  Europe,  lor  the 
attainment  of  such  objects. 

From  James  William,  Esq.  of  Hilton,  Philadel- 
phia county,  on  the  cultivation  of  root  crops;  on  his 
successful  experiments  in  feeding  neat  cattle;  on 
the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  white  turnips,  and 
their  efi'ects  on  swine:  on  his  mode  of  cultivating, 
gathering,  securing  and  applying  them,  accompa- 
nied by  details  supporting  his  opinions. 

From  Alexander  Reed,  Esq  an  extensive  and  prac- 
tical farmer  of  W^ashington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
conveying  his  opinions  on  certain  improved  neat 
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c»Ule.  giving  f.ict*  in  proof  of  Uicir  wpcriorilj  over 
tbe  !><•(  Diitive  breeds. 


{Sintlhilmcn  voU  )                                Inuiiii-ruus  liiglily  favouralile  D-porl^  and  inler<?!ilin( 
Alw  a  rertificalc  from  hvo  of  the  mo^t  rMpffl»-*I"-"7-,"'"'lf   "<■«'"■   '""»»    r.J|M-ctable   a»ocialu.ns 
Me  and   iMt.lliK,-n.    wool   M;.|.l.Ts   of  tl.i.  state,  de-  ■    < 'l'l--;l'<d  in    K,|ropc    lor   the   cncuurag.m.nt  of 
-  ••  ....       ■■■'diure   and  the  useful   arlt.,  aniuni;   whuli  we 


It   havinK   been   ,t.ited   th.t   certain   'P^"'"';^^'"^'^- '^^'' '^''^^''^J'" ''l^^^^^^^^^^^  > Id  c»peciall,  call  vour  attention  to  iho,c  of  the 

,Tr.ter.  had  rondenincd  the  .ntroduct.on  of  Unt.,hlcord„,«  >ecre.ar,  .  taken  f'''^'^\l^^l'f;^.2ii,^Z.  '>^"=''  "Hoval  and  tcotral  AKncnItural  Soeietj-.- 

nd  the  ■■*-■--=-*-     '--   •' -    ••'  -  -      ■   »■- 


therp,  and  im(irovrd  races  of  cattle,  the  following 
paprn  from  practical  men  were  otfcred,  opposing; 
facts  to  in^nious  disquisition. 

{.Merinoi  imprwedinform) 
A  note  from 


imported  hy  Mr.  I'owel.  since 


were  equalto  wool  Irom  TSlhs  blooded  Merino.         ;"""  '"f  '  5>f' <=  >  /"    "'"^    '^'"'""?J*.T?S  on 
A  note  from   Mr.  Unllock.  who    had    been  for  '•»;""":;'  '"'  "*'7'    ^"r.ni;  the  years  IH 18- 19-20. 

berof  year*  a  wool  stapler  in  Kn^land."  and  '      '1'^  lollowmR  lr.nslal.on  of  a  ^  rench  docun.enf 

'  ■      ■     I   luriii-lies  an  accurate  detail  ol  the  process  by  H huh 

much  im- 


•'"""•"  '7.7^..  "•^■""'  ,  ,  „  who  has  been  for  some  yearV.  ex.enMvely  engaged  ''^"'^'7  ""  ='""7« ;■''"'"'  "''•P'-''''-' 
om  one  of  the  \  .ce  PrcMdents.  an  ei  ^_^  ^^^^  p„rcl,.,se  of  wool"  in  Ibis  country,  saylnR-  '!'<•  "''"«  i»  n.anuf..ctured,  and  throws 
,er  of  Delaware  connty.on  Mermo  an.l        ,^^^,^1  ^^,_,  Sou.hdown  wool  in  Kn^land.  and  I  do  \">'^"^  ''K'''  "P»"  "'«  ""''J-'C'  Kenerally: 


vuol,  to  the  pick  ' 


tensive  fm 

'Certificate  granted  upon  application  for  a  bre' 

,     ,  ,,urK  oi   „.M   ...u«... .-" J 1   (patent)    of   Invention,  to    '      "  '  " 

Ihegraxier.  as  well  .IS  manufacturer,  and  observmK^|._^^^l    ^^^^^   ^^   Merino,   have    always   Uie   most '  Kticnne  Victor  Gabriel,)  residing  at  Paris,  depart 
thai  he  had  selected  a  Merino   ram  with  reference       ,|^  „  l,,,^,,,  „|  ,|,e  Seine. 

to  both  roKM  and  Ibece-had  made  crosses  with  a|i    j^j^  Anthony  Davis,  who  Uad  been  a  crazier  in 


Southdownsbeep  conveying  his  oiMmons  upon  the  I  _^^|._^l,_^   _^  ,_^^.,^  j^^,,,,,,,^,,^^,^   ^  

improvement  of  Merino  '•''••^^  '»r  'be  piirpose,  of,  j^^l^  ^  |.  ^^^^^'  ,,i„u,i,.,|    M.rlno  of  Ibis  country.      Ihe  »et   (patent)    ol    Invention,  to    M.  Uonat.  (Joseph" 


bre«d  of  Soutbdowns— had  obtained  in  '""•"'CM'"^'"'^'  |.'„„i^n,|    and   is 

larger  and  better  carcasses,  leooj  le/iic/i  add  at  lite     •   •<         • 

priet  of  .Mrrinn,  unimaU  which  at  l»o  i^xhibitions 

rceeired   the   premiums  for   Merino  sheep;  one  of 

them,  a  mm,  having  in  succe*si»e    >ears,  aflordcd 

6fleen  pounds  of  wool  in  the  yolk:  another,  an  ewe, 

nine  jwunds  in  tbe  same  state,  allbouKli  the  wool 

was  unusually  free  from  extraneous  matter,  except- 

ini;  the  abiuidtuit  nipiily  ofynUc:  and  in  contirmatiun 

of  the  opinion    upon  the   adrantages  ol  the  cross, 

statine  •■three  two  years  old  grass  fed  wethers  to 


'I'he  Ministerial  Secretary  of  State,  for  the   do» 


gland,  anil   is   now   Mr.    liulluck's   partner,  con 
liraied  Mr.  Uulloek's  opinion. 
(From  the  Minutes,) 

JOJIN   P.  MILNOR.  iJec.  Scf'y. 


NIGHT  SOIL-ITS   PRF.PARA TION,  USE 

A.M)  VALLK  IN  AGRIC  L  1. 1  L  KE. 
(Coniiiiuiiicaliuii  lu  the  ('riii.sUvutuH  ;\gticiili    Society.) 
Dear  Sir,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  \Hh,\9i6. 


jiartment  of  the  interior,  considering  the  Memoir  of 
M.  Dunal,  pioprietory,  resiilini>  in  Paris.  Rue  de» 
llons-Eiifans,  ISo  J8.  in  which  be  slates  his  desire 
lo  enjoy  the  proper  rl;rlits  secured  by  the  law  of  tbe 
Till  of  January,  171)1,  lo  the  authors  of  inventions 
.Hid  discoveries  in  all  kinds  of  industry,  and  to  ob- 
tain ill  consequence,  a  bre»et  of  iincntion  for  fifteen 
\ears,  for  the  sudden  drying;  of  the  urinary  portion, 
and  manipulation  of  the  contents  of  privies,  within 
llie  twenty  lour  hours  succeeding  their  removal,  all 
by  particular  means  and  pro<. esses,  of  which  he  de- 
lares  himself  the  uulbor,  as  it  appears  from  the  vcr- 


documents  attached  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  de- 
partment ol  the  .^eine,  the  IHth  of /anuary,  1819. 


the    best  of  my    belief,  yielded"67  J  pounds  of  rough!      Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  communication  from  tl        _^ ^ 

or  gut  fat.'     And  further— "I  hav.    examined  tbei  Hoard  of  Health,  on  the  subject  of  the  conversion  f/j:,ro,.7i7  addressed  at  the  time,  to  the   dei»ot  of 
Southdown  sheep  at   Powellon.     I  llniik   them  ex-  of   privy   Idtb   into   poudtelle  ami   unite.     I    woul.l  .  -  ..       . 

traordinarr  animals,  having  good    furms.  with   the  thank  you  to  la\  it  belore  the  Pennsylvania  Socieh 
•ppearance  of  being  Ihnfty.     The  Ibeces  are  com-  for  the  promotion  ol   Agricullure. 

"'  '    ■  ....  Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 

SA.M  I.  J.  RUBBINS, 
PradU  of  Iht  Board  oj  llcaUk 
JoHK  Habe  Powel,  Esti.,  Corres.  bccr'j. 


pact,  resembling  .Merino.  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  such  sheep  in  this,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  taking  into  consideration,  their  fleece 
and  fonu." 


{Fine  fietret  and  forrm  qf  Si  utkdcncnt.) 
A  letter  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Clement,  asking  his  opinion,  as  •  successful  breed- 
er of  sheep,  upon  the   fonns,  (mints,  fleeces,  (tene 


To  the  Penimjlcaiiia  .Igriadtural  Sdcicty: 


pine  ol  the  absurbi  nt  do  not  ofler  greater  advanta- 

es  in  using  it  directly  Irom  ibe  quarry. 

'I'bis  variety  of  absorbent  substances,  assures   t« 

every  country   the  means   of  manulacturing  a  yery 

abiinilaiil  and  active  manure  with  human  dejections. 


Considering  the  designs  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
descriptive  memoir  of  Hbich  the  fuilowins;  is  a  copy: 
"1  have  contrived  a  plan  which  attords  me  the 
means  ol  extracting  from  urinary  and  lacal  matters, 
a  manure  lery  superior  to  those  hitherto  known. 
Desirous  of  securing  to  myself  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
iiieiit  of  my  invention;  I  have  made  application  to 
The  attention  ol  the  I'liiladelpbia  Ibiard  of  Health  ine  prefecture  of  tbe  departnn  nl  of  llie  Seme,  con- 
has  been  earnestly  directed  lunards  discovering;  funiiably  lo  the  laws  of  the  Ttli  of  January  and 'iOtb 
some  mode  of  disposing  of  tbe  coiiteiils  of  priyies,  of  May.  1791.  for  a  brevet  for  15  years  lor  Iht  coin- 
.-I  appearance,  and  lilnes.  for  urazing  purposes  of  "''''^■''  """'''  """"<=  from  Ibe  precinel.  of  our  city.Lu.ic  and  imme.liate  dessicalion  of  lac .d  and  uriiia 
v,me  !s..utbdown  sheen  imported  in  November  last.  "'"  '^•-  ""■  ''•  I '"»'<»  »f«  "'»'''•.  »  nuisance  at  present  ry  matters  touetber  or  separat.  ly  by  means  of  ab- 
by  .Mr  Powel— to  which  Mr  Cb-ment  replied-  "'  *  ""'>  lormidable  character,  and  which  niuil 'surbents  which  I  add,  such  as  lime,  plai.^ter,  chalk, 
•\ourSouthdownsareVlothed  with  wool  of  /i,.e  "«■"*■'■•*'■''>''»""  «■  In  pursuance  of  this  object. [marl,  ashes  either  natural  or  mmeral,  such  as  are 
(puiUtu  and  close  staple,  ibeir  l,Me$  •««  crt.cd.  the  Board  has  concluded,  that  an  effectual  remedy  Uiken  from  the  different  ash  mines.  Substances 
th'irfcjnn  !  think  sumri'T  <"  n.ost  sheep  I  have  lor  the  evil  is  only  to  be  sou^'bl  m  the  conversion  luving  calcareous  bases  ma)  be  calcined  lor  Ihe  ab- 
•ern  they  apt«-ar  to  be  v.,'.,rou»  and  hanlv  "  To."'  "'•^  oflcnsive  substances  into  vwdwoui  iiKOiiueJ.  I  sorption  ol  a  greater  quanlily  of  the  liquid,  at  bast 
the  question---  have  they  v,,de  chests,  wide  loins,'*"*''  "'«  n,v\\>od»  now  successfully  practised  in  wb.ii  Uie  high  price  ol  the  combustible,  or  Ihe  low 
beavy  hind  quarters,  lonk  frames.  exbibitmR  a  ^'oo.l  "'"'">■  P"'''  "[  fc-""'pc>  "nd  especially  in  tbe  ciUes 
car,  ass  for  a  urazier.-  Mr  dement  r.plied-"tbey ,»'  '>'"•  -"'^  ''""''"■>  .....  ,  .  .  _  .  ,  . 
possess  tl.e  aboye  named  fine  poinU  in  a  very  emi-  ^';*  principle  by  which  this  object  is  effected,  is 
•ent  decree  "  simple,  ami  consists  in  Ihe  ilryiiif;.  or  dessication  of 
the  urinary  and  ln'cal  matters,  either  apart  (T  toge  , 

,t, ...  J     .  J  ,    ,1  /■  jr-     c,  1    >         tber.  by  the  adililion  of  crrtain  absorbent  substan- 'Ibe  product  ol    my  operations  is  inodorous  lor  two 

iSamUoicuM  adapted  lo  llu  ia«  ,/  thu  .SMIe  )       ,^,,^   J^^^  ,^^  ^j^^,,^^^  ,.___^_  ^,_^^,^    ^^^^^   ^^^      „  i,^,^,.,',,,.   .^1,,  ,-,„,  f,_  '„.„  „,,,„  „„„,   ;,  employed, 

A  let'er  from  an  extensive  and  rtperienced  far-  pr„|,.,L,i,.  ,|,.,,  ,|„.  ^,1,^,  „|-  ,|,p  LtbiKh  and  Schuyl-  it  ^lves  out  no  odour  after  tbe  absorption  of  its  mois- 
merof  l>eU>.are  county,  in  reply  to  Ihe  C..rr.s-  ,^,,|  j„j|  „,.,,.  ,,p  ,|„„  „„:f„l|y  dis|K)v;d  uf.  The  tutt:  The  second  i..  when  ibc  fctcal  matters  are 
ponding  !s«crrUrj  •«  inqumes  in  regard  to  sbeep.  ,„.,„„p.  prepare.l  Irom  the  fircal  or  more  solid  con  jsullinently  mixed  with  the  absorbent;  I  bury  them  at 
slating  that  he  has  foun.l  Ibe  nuisi  yrJJr.  in  li.c  bttt  ,^„,,  „,  |,f,,„.,  i,.,,  ^^^„^  ^^^^  known  and  highly, least  IS  inches  deep,  lo  pr.venl  Ihe  disengagement 
•u/  /n*j«  .Mmi.o  ^fCM,  that  be  Imd  examined  Ibe  ,.,,„.„„.d  i,y  ,he  gardeners  and  agrieuliurahsls  of  of  Ibe  odour  during  Ihe  fcrmenlalion  necessary  t« 
receiilly  im|«rted  N.ulbdoivns  at  Powellon.  Ibal  be  ^•r„„ ...  und-  r  tbe   name  nf  pimdretle:  Tliat  pre-   Ihe  go.d  quality  ol  ll,c  manure. 

Jud  never  seen  such  sheep,  and  that  they  app.  ared   |^,r,.,,  ifon,  ,|„.  urinous  portion  i«  romparalivcl*  ofi      I  give   lo  the  manure  nia.le  with  pure   urine,  and 
(o  be  better  adipv.l  to  Ibe  pur|>oiea  of  this  country  „,„jjrn  inventi«n.  and  is  called  urate.  'one  ol  the  aforesaid  »ul.slanr«.  Ibe  name  of  ur,./r. 

Uan  any  be  had  'een.  |      \mj-f.  that  such  a  plan  is  not  lo  be  carried  into  I  believe  thai    this  conqxisilion    mixed  or  combined 

'ellecl  unilcr  the   special   direction   of  either  your  uilb  ibal  rrsulltrg  from  Ihe  combination  of  ftrcal 

njj  mid  JUtets  eorer-',o,irty  or  Iheir  own  Ivvdy,  the  Itoanl  lays  the  sub-   matters  with  a  certain  quantity  of  one  of  the  alore- 

I  'jeel  belore  you.  in  the  hope  thai  its  adv..iilagej  will  said  absurbei.t  mailer*,  produces  a  manure  of  ifreal 

»  opinions  up«in  be  |tio|><'rl«  in<e<tignlrd  and  made  known,  so  as  to  activity.  The  only  dilbcult  point  is,  lo  ascertain  Ihe 

.   pn^liired  from  lead   lo  us<  ful   results;   for,  surely,  mitlniin  can  be   pn>per  propoilioiis  lor  tbe  adiiiixlure. 

'■■  worthy  of  ceneral  and  special  enrouiademenl       1  or  the  manulaclure  ol  the  urate  on  a  large  scale. 

a   jilan    m>l    only    calculalrd    to   prnuiole  the  ills   orressary  lo   constnirl    at  least    six  b.isins.   In 

•I,,  ir  i.raiib  and  comfort  of  our  large,  commuinly,  but  lo  form  of  a  watch  glass,  inverted.     'i"hey  should  bold 

1  lb'-  rrnder  essential  assistance  In  Ibe  movl  iiiiporlani  of  about  I  j  heclulilres.    ^aboul  1<»0  (callons.)  ol  which 

•vii-no'."'.  ■  •  ''-   'is<ful  arts,  iii« —        •    •'-      -nr   lime  liberal  lliere  wdl   be  six  of  unne  and  six  of  the  absorbent 

•     •     •     ••  I  .11  to  those  act'.  .!•  exeriilioD.       matter  of  one   of   Ibe    kinds   fortDcrly   deaigoated, 

ier.     •    '  "— ■      -k     •• ,,,|. ..;.....  I.  .i-  Ibal  your  soeiel .    ...   ...  , :  iii  po«  session  of  fr'  sidy  ralrin>  d. 

U,.^  '  of  Menno  Hisece*:  Ibe  wool  aqual'more  |ia'rtiruUr  inlormstion  n-litive  to  Ibe  subject        The  cask  or  ves.el  hoWling   llie  urine,  is  lo  be  so 

'-  '      .     .liWioA"  'tmder  (oDsitUratioi),  lb*  Uoard  wjuld  rtfrr  vou  to  placed  thai  it  will  empty  iiself  Ibrou^b  its  bunjf  into 
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the  basin.  During  this  operation,  one  workman  is 
employed  in  pouring  in  the  plaister,  another  in  mix- 
ing it  in  the  basin  with  a  rake  or  scraper. 

When  the  mixture  is  finished,  the  operators  pass 
to  another,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth.  Then  the  first 
is  emptied  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  operations 
anew.  The  mixture  is  finished  by  further  drying  in 
the  air. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  quantity  of  urate  which 
has  been  made  since  morning,  is  to  be  broken  down 
by  means  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  rolled  over  it;  af- 
ter which  it  is  sifted  (jwisSe  a  la  double  dale)  and 
then  immediately  stored  or  packed  up  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  moisture. 

By  this  combination,  the  urine  being  dried  by  its 
union  with  the  absorbent  matters,  which  is  itself  a 
manure,  unites  all  the  vegetative  powers  of  its  two 
•omponent  parts,  and  will  constitute  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  our  manures,  in  consequence  of  the 
rery  small  quantity  that  is  necessary  to  employ  to 
procure  the  best  results. 

I  have  designated  six  substances  as  being  proper 
to  absorb  the  superabundant  water  of  urine,  and  I 
have  only  mentioned  them  without  pointing  out  any 
particular  one,  as  I  thought  tliat  no  country  is  with- 
out some  one  of  them.  But  in  case  I  am  mistaken 
in  this  opinion,  very  great  advantages  may  still  be 
derived  from  urines,  by  mixing  them  with  burnt 
earth,  (that  of  heath  soil  is  to  be  preferred,)  or  with 
natural  ashes,  {cendres  naturelles.)  I  only  estimate 
the  value  of  this  mixture  as  a  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  salts  of  urine  in  a  solid  state,  which  will  facilitate 
its  transportation  and  employment  in  agriculture. 

The  ancients  considered  urine  as  the  most  pow- 
erful of  manures.  This  is  not  therefore  the  end  of 
m_v  invention,  which  consists  alone  in  its  sudden  des 
aication  and  solidification,  and  the  draining  or  dry- 
ing up  of  those  infectious  depositories  ol  this  sub- 
stance to  be  met  with  in  the  environs  of  large  cities, 
where  they  furnish  inexhau^table  sources  of  unhe&I- 
thy  exhalations 

I  leave  it  to  the  learned  societies  to  express  their 
judgment  upon  the  qualities  of  the  urate,  and  restrict 
myself  to  the  application  for  a  brt-vet  of  invention, 
for  a  method  of  preparing  it  immediately,  so  as  to 
destroy  at  the  same  time  the  odour  of  the  urine 

(Signed)  DONAT. 

Parii,  January  19rt,  1819. 

[Here  folloivs  the  certificate   granting  the  brevet 
or  patent  to  M.  Donat,  for  15  years;  signed   by  the 
Ministerial  Secretary  of  the  interior  department. 
COUNT  DROAZES.] 

Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
SAMUEL  J.  ROBBINS, 
Attest,  President. 

Thos.  H.  Ritchie,  Sec. 

Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY  FOR   PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 

Annual  Meeting,  Jamuivy  17,  1826. 

The  President,  Richard  Peters,  in  the  Chair, 

The  election  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  took 
place  as  follows : — 

President. — Richard  Peters 

Vice  P)e»idcjt<».— William  Tilghman,  Jas.  Mease, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Isaac  C  Jones 

Treasurer. — William  M.  Walmsley. 

Secretary. — W.  S.  Warder. 

C'uratos. —Reuben  Haines,  Roberts  Vaux,  Ste- 
phen Duncan,  Jeremiah  Warder  John  H.  Powel. 

JLibrariaii — William  S.  Warder. 

Corresponding  Committee. — Richard  Peters,  Wil- 
liam Tilghman,  Zaccheut  Collins,  James  Mease, 
John  Vaughan. 

The  following  communications  were  read — 

1.  By  a  Member — Observations  on  the  impor- 
tance of  yolk  for  the  nourishment  of  wool;  on  the 
advantages   of  attending  to   tlie   form  of   Merino 


heep,  and  on  the  success  of  British  farmers  in  ob- 
taining a  race  fitted  to  supply  fine  wool,  and  fine 
mutton. 

2.  Mr.  Philips  gave  an  account  of  the  successful 
experiment  of  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  county, 
in  sowing  rapeseed.  The  crop  was  great,  and  af- 
forded very  nourishing  food  for  sheep,  for  which 
animals,  the  plant  is  regularly  sown  in  Europe. — 
The  roots  survive  the  winter,  and  vegetation  in  the 
following  spring  furnishes  excellent  pasture  Some 
of  the  oil  was  pressed  from  the  seeds,  at  a  flaxseed 
mill,  and  gave  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  the  bushel. 
It  was  shown  to  a  regular  English  wool-stapler  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  who  oft'ered  to  contract  for  se- 
veral thousand  gallons  annually  at  one  dollar  per 
gallon,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  wool  prepared  for 
making  cloth.  He  remarked  that  one  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  American  cloth,  was  the  want  of  rape 
oil  to  grease  the  wool.  It  is  preferred  to  olive  oil. 
Mr.  John  Parkin,  of  Newport,  Delaware,  cultivates 
rape,  and  an  account  of  the  mode  to  be  pursued, 
with  respect  to  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  William  Parkin 
in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  5,  p.  295 — Rape  offers 
a  new  object  of  profitable  attention  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer: — furnishing  superior  food  for  sheep,  in 
the  spring  and  summer;  and  excellent  food  in  the 
winter: — useful  and  abundant  oil  from  the  seeds: — 
rich  food  for  cattle  in  the  cake  after  the  expressing 
of  the  oil,  and  being  an  excellent  preparative  crop 
for  wheat.  The  powdered  cake  is  extensively  used 
in  England  as  a  manure  for  drilled  turnips,  and  the 
sum  stated  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,of  Norfolk,  when  on 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  a  few  years  since,  to  be 
annually  laid  out  by  him  for  that  object,  would,  if 
mentioned,  excite  wonder  in  some,  and  disbelief  in 
others  who  'pride  themselves  on  never  having  been 
out  of  their  native  state,'  and  who,  probably,  des- 
pising all  knowledge  of  agriculture  contained  in 
books  cannot  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  a  British 
farm,  the  capital  invested  in  it,  or  of  its  garden-like 
culture.  From  the  rape  seed  oil,  too,  and  potash, 
the  Savon  Vert  or  green  soap  is  made,  which  for 
scouring  wool,  is  preterred  in  the  manfactories  oi 
France  to  all  other  soaps. 

3.  Dr.  Mease  gave  an  account  of  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive source  of  consumption  of  merino  wool,  in 
its  use  for  the  bodies  of  hats,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Hamilton  Vil- 
lage, on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  by  ma 
chinery  moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  five  horse 
power.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Isaac  Sandford.  The 
wool  employed  is  of  its  natural  length,  and  the  hats, 
when  plated  with  fine  fur,  are  as  light  and  neat,  but 
more  durable  than  rorams.  The  prices  also,  of  the 
bodies,  and  of  the  hats  when  finished,  are  much  re- 
duced A  qualit3'  of  wool  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  as  much  wanted  for  hats,  viz:  that  of  lambs 
shorn  about  the  end  of  August.  This  practice  is 
partially  ibilowed  in  the  United  Slates,  and  two  of 
the  few  practical  farmers  who  favour  the  publick 
with  the  result  of  their  experience,  have  spoken  de 
cisively  in  favour  of  the  practice,  as  regards  the 
thickening  of  the  succeeding  fleece,  in  preventing 
the  loss  of  wool  in  the  following  year,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  a/iimal.  One  of  these 
farmers  writes,  alter  seventeen  years  experience. 
Both  refer  to  the  common  sheep  of  the  country; 
with  respect  to  Merinoes,  it  is  known  that  the  fleece 
of  the  lambs  of  one  of  the  breeds  abounds  with 
hairs,  which  unfits  it  for  making  cloth,  but  does  not 
prevent  its  use  in  forming  the  body  of  hats.  'I'he 
second  fleece  from  these  lambs,  if  they  have  been 
shorn  in  the  August  of  their  first  year,  will  be  free 
from  hairs,  and  sell  for  more  than  if  the  first  fleece 
had  been  permitted  to  grow.  The  wool  of  the  first 
shearing  will  consequently  be  a  clear  gain,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  manufacturer  would  be  supplied 
with  the  article  in  an  imi^roved  state. 

The  following  premiums  were  proposed: 

I.  Fifty  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  ralue, 


for  the  greatest  quantity  of  sewing  silk  made  irom 
cocoons  of  silkworms  which  have  been  bred  in 
Penns3'lvania,  and  fed  on  the  Italian  mulberry  tree. 

2.  Twenty  five  dollars  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  the  Italian  mulberry  tree,  and  on  the 
breeding  and  management  of  silkworms,  the  result 
of  practice  in  the  United  States. 

3.  A  silver  cup,  value  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  wool  ada|)ted  to  the  manufacture  of 
superfine  broad  cloth,  reference  being  had  to  the 
torm,  properties,  and  characteristics  of  the  sheeii, 
fifing  it  for  the  production  of  high  flavoured  mut- 
ton, with  light  oftal. 

4.  A  silver  cuj),  value  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  long  or  combing  wool,  reference  being 
had  to  the  form,  properties,  and  characteristics  of  the 
animal,  afibrding  most  flesh  and  tallow  with  least 
offal. 

5  A  silver  cup,  value  twenty-five  dollars,  for  the 
best  potatoes  produced  from  the  seeds  of  the  apples, 
reference  to  be  had  to  the  product  and  quality  of 
root. 

The  publishing  committee  reported  that  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Society's  Memoirs  would  probably 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 


STEAM  MILLS. 

[Information  wanted,  on  the  practicability  of  hav- 
ing recourse,  profitably,  to  steam  mills  of  small  pow- 
er where  continued  droughts  have  exhausted  water 
power  in  the  country.] 

Oak  Hill,  Faiiqvier  co   (Va.)  Jan.  23,  1826. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  desirous  of  procuring  information 
on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  me;  and 
as  my  retired  situation  precludes  me  from  opportu- 
nities of  personal  inquiry  and  observation,  your 
goodness  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take  in 
availing  myself  of  your  superior  advantages.  Should 
you  think  it  advisable  to  make  your  valuable  jour- 
nal the  medium  of  communication  on  this  subject, 
I  must  request  that  my  signature  may  not  appear. 

This  has  been  the  worst  season  for  millers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  known  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Of  this  respectable  fraternity  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  a  member.  My  little  mill  has  two  pair  of 
stones — one  4^  feet  diameter  for  merchant  ivoik.  ca- 
pable, with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  of  manu- 
facturing twenty-five  barrels  of  flour  per  diem;  but 
alas!  the  stream  is  so  light,  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able seasons,  that  I  could  not  make  more  than  half 
that  quantity.  It  has  occurred  to  nie  that  steam 
power  nii'^ht  be  applied  to  it  advantageously.  My 
impression  is  that  an  engine  of  8  horse  jiower  would 
be  lequired  for  the  purpose.  Allow  me,  therefore, 
to  propose  the  following  interrogations: 

1.  VV  hat  would  be  the  cost  of  a  steam  engine, 
with  all  the  fixtures  and  appurtenances,  of  power 
sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  motion  to  a  pair  of 
4*  feet  burrs? 

2.  What  quantify  of  (wood)  fuel  would  it  con- 
sume in  24  hours? 

3.  What  numberCDf  hands  would  be  necessary  to 
attend  it? 

4.  How  long  would  the  presence  of  an  engineer 
be  indispensable? 

5  What  would  be  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  on  a 
fair  average? 

6.  Would  the  grinding  be  suflficiently  regular? 

7.  Could  the  power  of  steam  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  to  an  ordinary  overshot  mill  as  to  refiiin  the 
water- wheel,  &c.  and  allow  resort  to  the  water  pow- 
er on  suitable  occasions? 

8.  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  power  applied? 


COTTON  PLANTER. 
Dear  Sir,  Maury  Co.  Tarn.  Dec.  23,  182i. 

Having  lately  seen   in  the  Farmer,  a  description 
of  a  Cotton  Planter,  invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  accoin- 


Jfil 


AINIETUCAN  FAR^SIER. 


(Keb.  S,  |hJ6. 


Earned  t>j  inqiiirif!"  wli.-ili.T  any  miiIi  muliiin'  had  of  llic  nrticic,  aiid  iii  interested  in  tlic  bcnelils  of  the 
ren  uwd;   I  am  induced  lo  stale  lliat  i^lr  C.  Ford,  patent 
•r  Vir);inia.  ha«  olilained   a  patrnl    for  snoh   a  onp.j     The  wraOier  continued  unustially  dry   and  warm 

"  " .    .  ':i ' 

of  both,  I  think  them  essentially,  if  not  idfntitally.irain  and  only  one  small  snoiv  has  fiillcn.     The  »um-   ini:  in  the  field.   Kxr(|it  weevil  and  the  insect  which 
alike  in  their  coostniction.    Your  Kdisto  l>l:ind  cur  'mer  and  fall   drought  was  excessive,   which  materi- 'ociasions  the  rust  on  the  cotton  leaf,   no  others  at 
respondent,  or  any  other  anxious  to  try  the  machine  ally  injure<l  our  crops  of  corn  and  cotton,  nolwith- jpiared  durinj  the  year  in  unusual  quantities, 
could  be  supphed  br  Mr.  F.  F'ollett,  harduare  nier- Islanding  which,   more  of  the  latter   article  will  be  Yours,  is.c. 

cbant,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  who  will  keep  a  supply!  carried  to  market  from  the  state,  than  in  anjr  pre- 1  A  Dcck  River  Plawtir. 


vious  year,  in  consequence  of  the  Increase  of  its  cul 
titatlon.  But  little  wheat  Is  raised  with  us,  and  that 
the  last   spB.son  was  destroyed  by    rust  and    weevil, 
after  having  tested  ilj   iierforinanre  in  planlinu  his  through  all  the  seasons  of  this  year  up  to  the  1st  of.  This  insect  not  only  extended  its  ravai;es  to  the  In 
own  crop  last  spring.     ilavinK  seen  the  <li-scri[ilion  this  month — since   tin  n  It  has  "hem  cold;    hut  little  dim  corn  in  our  erihs,  hut  also  to   the  erain  stand 
"      "  1 r..ii.._       'in... .  ;. .  .1.-  i^-ij     i.»     .       -  i  .      ■  ..       .  ... 


SMITHS  PATENT  COTION  PLA^TEK  A>D  CL'LTIV.VTOU 


A.  The  hop|>er— B.  a  sheave  attached  to  the  wired   valing  the  cotton,  to  be  applied  after  A.  V.  G.  &.  ILllnnd  must  br  first  lisled  wiili  iliree  furrows  tosetlicr 
a«le  for  separating  the   seed.     (.'.  C.  a  dotted  line,  are  removed.  1  — one  ni:irliiiie  kei  ps  pare  with  three  plouElis. 

represents  a  muvini;  boani   within  the   hopper,  to       The  subscriber   respectfully   informs  those   inte        The  price  of  each  niaehliie  is  *tl.'j.     For  further 
keep   the   seed   from   clotrelnj.     IJ.  U.   the   wheels  rested  in   the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that  the  above  particulars,  refer  to  a   former  letter  in  the  7th   voL 
which  girc   motion    to   the   machine.      K.   another  machine  having  been    lii[;lily  approveil  by  all  who  { American   Firmer.      Address   lo   me   at   F.astville, 
theavc  between  I).  U.  over  which  the  band  pas.scs  have  seen  if  in  operation,  he  has  taken  out  a  pati  nt  i  Northampton  county,  Virjinia. 
to  gire  motion  lo  B.     F.  the  coulter.     G.  the  cover- 1  for  the  invention,  ami  is  now  ready  lo  receive  nrd-'r>|  FR.VNCIS  11.  SMITH. 

cr.     H.  the  roller.     K.  Iwo  small  ploughs  for  cuiti  (for  them.     To  put  the  machine'in  operation,  the! 


(I'rom  the  »w  Knftlanil  Farmer.] 
COB  MILLS. 

Uoxbiiry,  Jan.  25,  I  Sir,. 
Ma.  F'l'"  »>■.■  V — I  noticed   in  your  paper  of  the 
20th,  an  i  ii  a   correspondent,  C.  vvhether 

Com  Miil-  ...ing  and   enndlnccob  and  com 

\oxrther  are  in  use  in  Ibc  nei|;hbourho<Hl  of  Boston 
I  would  inform  your  corTrs|Kjnd<nl  thai  nulls  for 
that  purpose  have  been  made  and  sold  at  the  .Xk^- 
cultural  Warrliou-se,  No.  10.^,  Stale  street,  but  were; 
found  00  trul  of  working  with  haml  labour,  much 
loo  harti,  and  not  lo  il)  llie  work  sulficlenl  fir  the 
purpose.  A  mill  on  the  same  principle,  und  calcu- 
lalfid  for  borse  |iower  nould^nsnrr  the  purpos<- 
well,  and  oiaj  be  bad  at  lh>'  aootc  ctlabliibiiienL 
Yours,  is.c.  *,• 

Frwmi%f kami,  (Mm.)  Ja)L  tt,  }»U. 
M».  Ft.««t;ri>EJ« — If  I  can   •  •■    any  Ihinc 

for  the  informalion  of  your  CO.  .tC,lwi|| 

4o  i'  -ure.  i 

I  '  da   cast  iron  com  and   cob  cracker' 

iTi  '  '    :        ■       '  J   com.  r»' 

'     '  ul  I  found 

''■I*  1    *■ '1  "<•!'*  .11. ■;  n.rii.  the  stones 

<"    •  .       '•  meal  for  bread  until  iJiey  wer' 

Br  »    ...  . 

In  l'*J'i.  tbe  old  mill  pn\ilr|;r«  Itting  taken  up  foi 
factories,  I  undertook  mlh  anolhrr  man  to  build  a 
Biill  OS  a  good  ttnam.  Dear  the  centre  of  this  town, 


we  put  in  It  a  pair  of  stones  for  rye.  and  a  pair  for 
corn,  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  cob  meal  ««■  took 
a  pair  of  lar^e  stones,  cut  the  eve  of  the  runner  \1 
inches  al  lop,  and  I  I  or  15  inches  at  bolloni,  and 
bosomed  it  out  large,  as  we  term  it;  in  this  mannei 
it  answers  every  purpose  fur  cracking  and  grindinu 
com  in  the  car. 

Yours,  reJipeclfiilly, 

L  nrc  KMiNSTF-irir 


HORTICULTUR.B. 


From  the  Westminster  Review — London. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIKNT  AND  MODF.UN 

WINKS. 

By  .lUxnndtr  llcndtnon.M.  D. 

Da.  Hr.5i>i.aso:<  has  done  Wfll  what  the  till."  ;>aee 
of  his  book  pr«>mises,  and  he  has  done  more  than  it 
promises.     A   history  of  the  wmet  of  the  anrii-nts 
woold   be   Terr  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  make  us 
:t'''l<iaintrd  with  their  mode  of  manaKiiig  Iheir  vine- 
vafls.  the  pmresses  (if  Ihcir  vintage,  and    the  pre 
V  ition  of  their  wines,  as  wi'll  as 
'    the  wines  themselies.  and  the 
•'  oi  iiM  ir  quahliet.  as  far  as  luch  r, 
■1    lie    asrertainril,   lo    well  knonn    ' 
.■iiii.Ti,:    iiir  moderns;  an<l  such  a  history   wouio   Im 
comparatiiely  dry  and  uninvilmg.  if  it  did  nut  io- 


Irodiiee  us  to  the  banquets  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
their  wines  furmid  so  essential  and  celelirat<-d  a 
portion.  The^e  topics  the  tille-paice  led  us  lo  ex- 
pect, and  Dr.  llenilerson"s  rese:irches  have  not  been 
spared,  to  render  them  interesting  and  amusing  as 
well  as  inslruelive.  ^^'itll  consideiahle  linriiing, 
and  tre.it  judt^menl  and  taste,  he  has  succeeded  ia 
makiii;;  tin-  ilry  details  of  the  geop.inical  writers, 
the  short  and  occasional  iiifoniiation  or  allusions  of 
the  didai'tie.  hislurical,  or  miscellaneous  writers  of 
Un-ece  and  Koine,  and  the  fervid  and  joyous  pr.uses 
uf  Bacchus,  with  which  the  poems  of  llor.«re  espe- 
cially abound,  slicd  miilual  interest  and  light  on 
one  annthiT. 

A  hislorv  of  the  wines  of  the  modems  required 
and  ailmilted  a  different  mode  of  inanaR'Miienl;  and 
accortlingly  our  author  has.  in  this  portion  of  his 
work,Ki»en  us  the  result  of  much  pers4in;d  obscrva 
tion  and  inipiiry,  ami  of  iiiuch  readin;:,  respecting 
the  tinrvards,  Tint.ic,  and  principal  wines  of 
FlWice.  Spain,  Portutcd,  (iernuiny,  Hungary,  Ma- 
deira, the  (.ape  of  Ciooil  Hope,  Kc.  And  in  his 
chapter  on  Kngland  he  has  pointed  out  the  v.irious 
cbanites  ill  our  wine«.  produced  by  changes  in  po- 
litical relations,  fasbion,  and  other  causes.  'Ibis 
portion  Mill  justly  be  deemed  by  the  bun  virant 
much  more  intere>tin(;  and  instructive  than  the  part 
f'  '  ^1  ancient  wincs,  but  we  miss  those  classi 
lis,  and  that  familiarity  with  the  ancients 
III  ill!  II  liiimeslic  circle,  which  throws  a*  powerful 
charm  over  the  first  |iart  of  the  work. 
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So  far  we  have  given  this  very  general  idea  of 
Dr.  Hend'erson's  volume,  it  menly  answers  to  its 
title-page;  but  there  are,  besides,  chanters  on  the 
principles  of  fermentation,  and  the  cowlituents  of 
wine  in  general;  on  the  classification  of  wines;  on 
certain  modes  of  keeping  and  mellowing  wines;  on 
the  mixture  and  adulteration  of  wines;  and  on  the 
dietetic  and  medical  qualities  of  wines.  There  are, 
besides,  several  useful  articles  in  the  appendi.v,  par- 
ticularly a  note  and  table  on  the  quantity  of  spirit 
contained  in  different  wines;  a  note  on  the  escape 
of  alcohol  and  aroma  during  fermentation,  and  a 
valuation  of  tlie  wines  of  France,  according  to  their 
several  qualities.  Bjkfar  the  largest,  and  the  most 
generally  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  relates  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  title-page,  and  of  this 
portion  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  rapid 
analysis,  interspersing  it  with  notices  of  such  errors 
or  omissions  as  have  occurred  to  us. 

We  could  have  wished  that  our  author  had  di- 
rected his  reading  and  thoughts  to  one  topic  which 
appears  to  us  curious;  we  mean  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  beyond  which  at  no  time,  ancient  or  modern, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  wines  appt  ar  to  have  passed!  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  chapter  on  the  wines  of  (Modern) 
Persia,  he  says,  '-Persia  is  supposed  to  be  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  vine."  This  opinion  we  believe 
to  be  correct:  the  apochryphal,  but  by  no  means 
im|irobable,  tradition  of  the  discovery  of  wine  in 
Persia  we  shall  afterwards  notice.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  a  treatise  of  Dr. 
Sickler,  which  Mr.  Loudon,  an  excellent  judge  on 
this  subject,  assures  us,  gives  a  learned  and  curious 
account  of  the  migration  of  the  vine  from  Persia  to 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy. 

To  the  east  of  Pfrsia,or,at  the  furthest,  to  the  east 
of  the  Indus,  we  know  ol  no  authority  (or  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  (he  use  of  its  beverage.  Bac- 
chus, mdeed,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  vine  from 
India,  but,  so  vague  and  fluctuating  were  the  ideas 
attached  by  the  ancients  to  the  term  India,  tliat  «e 
think  we  ha-ve  extended  its  limits, as  knoiin  to  them, 
sufficiently  far  to  the  east,  when  we  have  extended 
them  to  the  Indus.  The  army  of  Alexander  muti- 
nied on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspos,  a  branch  of 
that  river,  and  we  shall  immediately  perceive  that 
he  had  advanced  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  cultivatioii 
of  the  vine  and  the  use  ol  its  beverage. 

The  earliest  notices  we  possess  of  India,  v\l!ich 
are  at  once  authentic  and  minute,  are  derived  Iruni 
the  materials  collected  during  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  Our  present  object  being  exclusively 
conlined  to  the  customary  beverage  of  the  Indians 
at  that  period,  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  Journal  of 
his  Admiral  Nearchus,  as  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  Arrian,  Strabo,  Diodorus  and  l'liiiy,and  translat- 
ed and  illustrated  with  much  learning  and  research 
by  Dr.  Vincent.  From  it  we  learn,  that  the  Indians 
planted  rice  in  water,  and  made  wine  Irom  rice, 
that  is,  arrack.  This  we  regard  as  a  decisive  proof 
that  distillation  was  known  in  Hindostan  before  it 
was  practised  by  the  Arabians,  to  whom  Dr.  Hen- 
derson is  disposed  to  ascribe  its- discovery,  [p.  2i.]* 
Whether  the  invention  is  due  to  Hindostan  or  to 
China,  where  arrack  was  known  according  to  Du 
Halde,  in  the  reign  of  Yu,  is  doubtful,  but  «e  are 
certainly  justified  in  tracing  it  into  Arabia,  from 
countries  further  to  the  east. 

The  other  substitute  for  grape  wine,  which,  in 
ancient  times,  as  at  present,  was  common  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus,  is  palm  wine.  'I'his,  inider  the 
name  of  Arabian  wine,  formed  a  large  and  important 
article  of  export  from  the  Red  sea  to  India,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  as- 
cribed to  Arrian,  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vincent. 
That  it  was  made  in  India  as  well  as  exported  thi- 

•  Dr.  Vincent  on  tlie  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  i., 
18.     Kice,  Ofu^a:  Urithi,  in  Sanskreit,  i.  M. 


ther,  we  have  the  express  authority  of  Pliny,  and 
Philostratus,  in  that  strange  gallimatia  of  romance, 
miracles,  and  truth,  his  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyanaja; 
the  latter  represents  it  as  equally  intoxicating  with 
wine  from  grapes.* 

Wines,  therelbre,  from  rice  and  the  palm,  were 
the  favourite  drinks  in  Hindostan  and  China  at  th'- 
remotest  period  of  our  knowledge  of  these  coun- 
tries; and  nearly  all  the  intervening  notices  between 
that  period  and  the  present  time,  are  equally  silent 
respecting  the  use  o!  grape  wine.  Regarding  Chi- 
na, the  earliest  information  we  possess  is  derived 
from  the  Mahomedan  travellers,  who  visited  it  in 
the  ninth  century,  their  words  are  express,  "Their 
drink  is  a  kind  of  wine  made  of  rice;  they  have  no 
other  wine  in  the  country,  nor  is  there  any  brought 
to  them."  [p.  13.]  "They  drink  no  wine,  nor  admit 
vinegar,  because  it  is  made  of  wine."  [p.  SS.]  "'I'he 
Indians  have  no  grapes,  and  the  Chinese  not  many.' 
[p.  3t).]t  The  only  notice  of  the  culture  of  the  vine 
in  China,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
found  in  Marco  Polo,  who  says,  in  Cathay  or  nortl 
ern  China  are  numerous  viiie3'ards  yielding  wine.} 
In  Bengal,  however,  he  expressly  states,  that  the  in- 
habitants live  on  llesh,  rice,  and  milk,  having  no 
wine,  but  making  an  excellent  wine  from  rice  and 
spices. 

Beyond  the  Indus,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  and  the  use  of  wine  seem  scarcely  to  have 
passed,  thougii  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  man\ 
parts  of  this  division  of  Asia,  must  have  been  equally 
lavourable.  It  is  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  cause  ol 
this  limit  to  the  eastward,  and  equally  vain  to  point 
out  the  cause  which  has  given  to  the  vine,  as  well 
as  to  most  of  the  knowledge  and  improvement  ol 
maiikind,  a  progress  from  Asia  Minor  or  its  vicinity, 
a  gradual  but  almost  unchecked  progress  towards 
the  west.  The  great  waves  of  population,  as  they 
have  not  unaptly  been  called,  the  Celtic,  Gothic, 
and  Sclavoiiian,  have  been  impelled  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  undoubtedly  the  most  lughly  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  VV  estern  Europe,  and  Eastern 
America,  have  derived  ironi  Asia  Minor,  or  its  vi- 
cinity, two  of  the  most  useful  instruments  of  know- 
ledge, the  numeral  and  literal  arithmetic,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  most  useful  and  sublime  branches 
of  science,  geometry  and  astronomy.  With  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  nothing  seems  to  have  moved 
eastward  beyond  the  Ganges,  neither  man,  nor  that 
which  most  exhilarates  his  animal,  or  those  things 
« hich  most  exalt  his  intellectual  and  moral  exist- 
ence. 

But  though  native  wine  was  scarcely  known,  and 
foreign  wine  little  used  to  the  east  of  Persia  in  an- 
cient times,  there  were  one  or  two  preparations 
of  he  grape,  or  its  juice,  which  were  in  much 
request.  In  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  dipse 
or  rob  of  grapes,  manufactured  at  Tliebes  in  Egypt, 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  article  ol  export  from 
the  Red  sea  to  the  east:  and  we  can  trace  this 
through  the  intervening  ages  to  the  present  time,  as 
a  favourite  relish  there.  Besides  tiie  autlioriiies  on 
this  point  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vincent,^  we  would 
point  out  a  curious  passage  in  Busbequius,  in  which 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  rob  m  '1  urUey,  in  the 
Itith  century,  is  particularly  and  clearly  described. 


This  author  also  describes  another  preparation  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  to  which  he  says  the  name  of 
Arab  sorbet  or  Arabian  drink,  is  given,  equally  in 
toxicating  as  wine.' 

In  Persia,  therelbre,  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  vine.  We  know  not  that  it  is  indigenous 
elsewhere,  except  in  America:  in  the  northern  part? 
of  that  continent  a  small  grape  was  found  by  the 
Icelanders  when  they  first  discovered  it;  and  hence 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  Vinland;  and  very  lately 
luxuriant  and  prolific  vines  have  been  discovered 
near  the  borders  of  California.  The  discovery  of 
wine  in  Persia,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
as  given  on  the  authority  of  a  Persian  M.S.  by  sir 
John  Malcolm  [NisUTy  of  Persia,  i.  1 6,]  may  be  thus 
briefly  told; — The  Persian  emperor  who  founded 
Persepolis,  being  extremely  fond  of  grapes,  put 
some  into  jars  to  preserve  them;  tasting  ihem  while 
they  were  fermenting  he  found  them  so  bad,  that  he 
put  them  back  and  marked  poison  on  the  jars.  His 
lavourite  mistress,  from  some  cause,  weary  of  hfe, 
drank  the  hquor,  which,  the  fermentation  being  at 
an  end,  was  so  pleasant  as  to  reconcile  her  to  life, 
instead  of  poisoning  her.  The  king  discovered  what 
hud  taken  place,  and  thus  wine  was  discovered.! 
Little  is  known  of  the  qualities  of  the  wines  of  an- 
cient Persia  Proper;  but,  from  the  interesting  pic- 
ture INearchus  has  drawn  of  the  province  of  Persis: 
and  of  its  superior  culture  of  tlie  vine,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  wine  of  Shiraz,  which  is  in  that  pro- 
vince, was  similar  in  repute  and  quality  to  what  it  is 
at  present.}  The  ancient  wines  of  the  dominions 
belonging  to  the  kings  of  Persia  in  Asia  Minor,  will 
be  noticed  when  we  come  to  Dr.  Henderson's  chap- 
ter on  Greek  wines;  and  the  ii  odern  wines  of  Per- 
sia, when  we  notice  his  chapter  on  that  subject. 

From  Persia  the  grape  and  wine  passed  into  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt:  but  at  what  period  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  fix;  their  passage  into  the  former  district  was 
natural  and  easy;  their  passage  into  Egypt  probably 
took  [ilace  in  consequence  of^  the  conquests  of  Se- 
sostris.  But,  at  whatever  period,  or  from  whatever 
cause  introduced  into  Egypt,  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  use  of  wine  seem  soon  to  have  disap- 
peared there,  and  to  have  given  place  to  the  use  of 
beer.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  beer  was  used  bc- 
eause  the  soil  of  Egypt  was  not  calculated  for  the 
grape;  certainly  the  low,  alluvial,  and  rich  soils 
of  this  country,  and  the  annual  overflowings  and 
deposits  of  the  Nile  are  iiof  extremely  favourable 
to  the  vine:  but,  as  it  was  inlioduccd  there  from 
Persia,  and  again  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the  Ca;- 
sars,  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  must  be  sought 
from  anolhiT  soune.  This  soui'ce  was  superstition, 
the  same  which  debarred  the  Egyptians,  lor  a  long 
period,  from  applying  to  maritin;e  afiairs.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  before  the  reign  of  Psammelicus, 
the  Egyptians  neither  tasted  wine  themselves,  nor 
offered  it  to  their  godsj  under  the  idea  that  it  was 


*  Phllostrat.  de  Vita  Apollon.  Tyan.  Lib.  11,  c.  3. 
The  Orientals  knew  that  tlie  (julni  was  male  and  female; 
and  tliej  believed  that  every  tiling  created  v\as  so;  this 
knowledge  and  belief  produced  a  singular  eSect  in  Ihe 
grammalical  construction  of  their  language.  See  Mi- 
chaelis  sur  1'  Influence  des  Opinions  sur  le  Langagc, 
itc.  pp.  19,  20. 

■f  .\ncient  Accounts  for  India  and  China,  by  two  Ma- 
homedan travellers  in  the  9lh  century. 

}  Marco  Polo;  m  Kerr's  Collection  of  Travel?!,  i.  339, 
351.  Sago  is  mentioned  by  Oderic,  who  travelled  in 
1318,  p.  409. 

§  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  xi.  751. 


•Busbequius  p.  91,  92.  In  the  preparation  of  rob 
grapes,  mustard  was  used  to  give  it  pungency;  to  this 
tlie  Italians  gave  the  name  of  musto  ardo,  hence  our 
word  j)iiis((ii'(f;  a  singular  instance,  we  believe,  of  a 
bubstanee,  by  no  means  an  original  or  essential  ingre- 
dient in  a  compound,  receiving  its  name  from  that  com- 
pound. That  mustatd  is  not  an  indigenous  plant,  seems 
lobe  indicated  by  this  derivation  of  its  name;  and  irVun 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Cos- 
pels,  as  well  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  all  the  Gotliic 
dialect,  the  word  for  mustard  is  evidently  derived  from 
Sinapi.  Dipse  is  in  very  general  use  in  Syria;  Hucli'mg- 
ham's  Trutcls  among  tlie  Jirab  Tribes,  p    62. 

t  A  somewhat  different  version  of  this  story  is  giveu 
in  the  Anrient  Universal  liistory,  vol.  v  p.  .",35.  it  is, 
l>erhaps,  worth  noticing,  taut  Noah,  to  whom  Ihe  Bible 
ascribes  the  discovery  of  wine,  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ararat,  when  that  look  place;  and  this  mountain  is  either 
in  Persia  or  near  it. 

}  Vincent  i.  412. 
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tiit  hlooil  ol  Ihr  (;i;ini»  «lio  bail  >\arrf.l  aKiiii<->t , areoiiiit,  siorr  tiiironimoiily  prulit'ic  \iiics  iii  (irrna- 
iborn*  An<l  llclio<loni«.  in  hi<t  Ktliiri|>ira,  rrprp-jda.  wl»rr  the  cliuiali-  ii  KSlrcnuly  favourahir,  or 
fDt»  CnUsin-  a«  al>MainliiK  from  «iii.-.  because  hclcasioniilly  furiii!.!!  only  about  oiio-tliir<l  tin-  produce 
«Ta«  an  KKyplian  of  Mmiplii*  nn<l  a  |>riist  of  l»i«,' mcniion.'d  by  lliat  autbor.  Tbe  retuni«,  taken  at  » 
«o  thai  even  at  ibis  |M-r|ciil,  aftrr  wine  had  been  en  |mo(lerate  estimate  of  produce  and  prire,  were 
.ouniRrd.  »ilb  olber  luiurici,  by  Clrnpalra  and  tbelaniong  tbe  ancients  upwards  of  six  per  rent,  for  the 


Romans,  supenttition  still  restrained  the  priests  ol 
Isis  from  its  use.t 

Berr,  lb*n,  was  tbe  general  beverage  of  the  F.jrvp- 
lians  m  ihc  age  of  lierodutus.]  aud  probably  till 
the  conouest  of  tbeir  country  by  the  Romans.  That 
it, as  well  ai  palm  nine,  wa>  drunk  in  the  countries 
hct»Teen  tbe  Caspian  and  tbe  Mcdilrrranean  in 
common  with  wine,  we  have  tbe  authority  of  Xe- 
nophon.  Hclween  the  Kuphratrs  and  tbe  Araxes 
hr  came  to  m>iijc  tillages  »vhere  hi-  fnund  beer  in 
lars.  in  which  the  malt  was  still  lloatine  on  the 
brim,  wiik  reeds  of  diflerent  sizes  and  without 
joints;  with  these  the  liquor  was  sucked  out;  it  was 
Tery  strong,  and  pleasant  to  tliose  arciistomed  to 
it^  Before  Xenophon  had  commennil  his  rcKular 
retreat,  he  arrived  at  :i  dcliciou!>  plain  where  be 
found  palm  wine,  so  strong  as  to  cau<r  violent  bead 
aches.4  In  other  parts  of  the  narrative  he  men- 
tions grape  nine,  so  that  in  this  ditisjon  of  Asia, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  use  of  lhr>e  kinds  of  ex- 
hiliraljng  or  intoxicating  liquor,  nine  from  gmpes, 
palms,  and  barley. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  Dr.  Henderson:  he  begins 
the  first  portion  of  bis  work  with  a  chapter  on  the 
vineyards  of  the  ancients.  On  this  topic  be  informs 
us  of  the  soils,  and  the  exposure  thei  selected,  and 
of  tbe  various  modes  of  planting  ami  training  the 


rards  of  six  pei 
eyard. — In  Bu 


money  invested  in  a  viney 

seven  per  cent  in  Champagne  nut  much  above  one 

thinl  of  tins. 

In  this  chapter  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
his  work  relating  to  ancient  wines,  we  think  Dr 
Henderson  has  too  much  overlooked  those  Greek 
authors  who  nould  have  affonled  him  information 
on  tbe  management  of  tbe  (ireek  vineyards,  vin 
tage,  &.C.  in  those  points  in  which  it  diflered  from 


»t  ral  ol  tbe  strange  ingredients  which,  according  t« 
(  idiimella,  ought  to  lie  added  to  wine,  were,  in  fact, 
.iild.-il  forthe  purpose  of  clarifying  as  well  as  of  per- 
liMiiing  it;  but,  after  all,  this  ebapter  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  a  modern  reader  no  high  idea  of  the  taste 
I'llie  ancients,  n<ir  of  the  excellence  of  their  nines, 


rgundy.  about  ill  they  were   manufactured   aeconling   to   the  pre- 

"'  ■  ' -rriptions  of  that  anther.      In  this  chapter,  too,  «e 

miss  all  allusion  to  tbe  .songs  of  the  vintage,  a  sub- 
jict  which  would  have  relieved  its  necessarily  dry 
■  ii-tails.  '1  he  songs  of  the  nine  press  of  which  we 
li.ive  two  in  Anacreon  [Orfcj  5ii,  and  5i,)  and  otlier* 
sung  during  the  dinner  of  the  vintagers,  and  in  the 
ilitTerent  intervals  of  the  iHly,  accompanied  with 
Imcing,  as  well  as  the  festivals  at  the  conclusion  of 


tbe  Roman  management.  We  would  refer  him  i  ll»-  vintage,  are  often  alluded  to  or  described  in  an 
particularly  to  Theophrastus.  de  FlaiUi*.  Hesiod 
I  Opcrn  et  Difj.]  Xenophon  [^VemorabUia.  Lib.  5,] 
Longus,  and  sonic  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, and  in  Aristophanes  with  the  Scholia  on  them. 
On  tbe  subject  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  vines  are 
liable,  and  the  insects  and  animals  by  which  they 
are  attacked,  and  of  the  means  of  prevention  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancients,  he  is  silent;  indeed  these  topics, 
as  well  as  the  minutia:  of  their  training,  graiting, 
Su;.  as  he  remarks,  are  foreign  to  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  his  work.  But  as  some  of  these  to- 
pics illustrate  ancient  authors,  a  notice  with  this 
view  would  have  been  acceptable.  As  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean,  we  shall  advert  to  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  ancients  to  protect  their  grapes  from 
goats,  foxes,  &u;.  That  most  beautiful  and  living 
description  of  the  engraving  on  tbe  shepherd's  cup 


writers  on  husbandry,  condemning  them.  The  va-  erected  in  ancient  vineyards,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
rieties  of  the  vine  known  to  the  .nncients  were  very  watchmen.*  Hasselquist  informs  us,  that  tbe  jack- 
Dumerous.but  for  most  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  as- 1  all  in  the  east  often  destroys  whole  vineyards;  the 
sign  modern  apnelUlions.  Tlie  Amiin.au  was  a  great  |  fondness  of  tbe  fox  for  grapes  is  proverbially  known; 
iJavounte,  mIiicIi  prutluced  a  nrb  anil  highlv  flavour-  and  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  bus- 
ed grape.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Vopiscus'j  bandmen  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at  nbicli  they  eacri- 
fife  of  the  emperor  Klonanus,  in  which  the  change  ;ficed  a  goat,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  de- 


ent  authors.  Dr  Henderson,  also,  should  have 
r-  fi-rred  us  to  Hesiod.  who,  in  his  0]iera  rt  LHtt,  has 
iliscribed  the  most  simple,  and  it  seems  to  us.  the 
original  mode  of  making  wine  from  tbe  juice  which 
-[loiitaneously  flowed  from  the  grapes."  This  mode, 
:i'!n[)ti-d  by  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  in  some  injpor- 
t  lilt  particulars  diflers  from  that  described  by  Dr. 
Henderson  from  Pliny — p.  39. 

(To  bt  conlinwd.') 


IiASISS'  DBPA&TXkXSXVT. 

THE  UNNATURAL  MOTHER. 
From  the  Strmoni  of  tht  ctltbraled  WU^n  Cohhttt.] 
L\en  the  Sea-monsters  draw  out  the  breast:  they  gir* 

V.J. 


suck  to  their  young  ones." 

Lamektstioks,  ch.  iv. 


of  Ibis  grape  from  white  to  red  at  liie  commence 
ment  of  Ins  reign  is  marked  as  ominous."  Tbe  Nu- 
menlan,  conl^tiniiig  more  mucilaginous  matter  than 


structioo  caused  by  that  animal  to  bis  favourite  tree.' 
Dr.  Henderson  has  displayed  so  much  felicity  and; 
taste  in  his  illustrations  of  the  ancient  writers,  (hat 


{Ct»\cUtded  from  page  356.) 
It  becomes  wives,  and  young  wives  in  particuLir, 
to  think  iNell  of  these  things;  to  reflect,  that  she  who 
disinherit*  her  son  froni  tiic  inoincot  be  teea  the 
light,  voluntarily  abandons  half  her  ctninu  ai  a  \tift 
and  aU  ktr  clainu  at  a  mother.  Marriage  is  a 
human  insijlution  intended  to  prevent  promiscuous 
intercourse  and  to  secure  the  careful  rearing  up  of 
children.  But.  if  mothers  cast  ofl'  their  children, 
one  object  of  the   institution  is   not   answered;  and 

.  ._ thai   law   a|>pears   unjust   which  enforces  lidelitv  in 

tbe  fom.rr,  was   also  a   favourite   vine.     Tbe  riJisj we  are  sorry  he  has  allowed  any  direct  and   pr,,p<r  the  husband  and  duty    in  the  child,   towards  a  wife 

„j,:.,.  ..    ,1 ,,),rn  muscat,  which  probably  rcceiv-|  opportunity  of  extending  and'  varymg  these  illus  |  and    mollier,  nho  ba,s   refused  to  iierform   her  duly 

*"'  »»  *•■"  «»  ''*  ancient  name  from  ils.tralions  to  escape  him  towanis  either.     A  s<m,  nho  is  able  to  maintain  bis 

.Hacked  by  bees  or  flies,  was  also  in  |  The  second  chapter  relates  to  the  management' mother,  is,  by  law,  compelled  to  do  it.  in  ca.se  she 
I  b«  anrieiils  wen:  exlreinelv  careful,  of  the  vintage,  and  the  process  used  by  the  aiicii  Ills  »l»iids  in  need  of  rtlirf  But.  is  this  jiij*.  if  the 
n  •- bcling  tbe  vines  liesl  adapl<  d  to  in  the  preparation  of  their  wines.  Their  vintage  mother  hare  robbed  him  of  that  which  nature 
lis  an-l  situations;  and  some  spots  generally  began  in  September,  and  Ihev  were  rare-  awanbd  him.  and  exposed  him  to  the  manifest  risk 
;.!\  nith  a  single  spicies.  The  most  I  ul  in  comm.iicing  it  with  those  parts  of  the  »ii„.  I  of  perishing  in  bis  m(anry!  And,  under  ditferent 
>f  this  chapter  r>-lates  to  the  ex- 'yuril  that  bad  attained  the  greatest  matiintv;  the ' circumstances,  iiniler  circumstances  where  the  law 
in  ancient,  as  compared  with  a  first  collected  grapes  in  their  opinion  yiehled  most!  is  silent,  and  where  lilial  affecliun  is  the  only  tie, 
On  Ibis  subject  Dr.  Henderson  iniist;  the  second  gathering  the  best  wine;  the  third;  what  alTo  lion,  what  obedience,  what  respect  has 
COtert  with  rnnsidrrable  Icaniing  and  rescsrch,  iheithe  stveetesl.  The  practice  of  twisting  the  stalks,  she  to  eip.  el  from  a  son.nhen  that  »on  kno««.  that 
result  is.  that  if  \  arro  did  not  exaggerate  mbich  and  stripping  the  leaves,  and  leaving  the  grapes  she  banished  him  from  her  breast,  ami  that  he  ones 
there  M  r«lber  reason  lo  ..ip(«>.e  b-  did)  ••lb--  pro-  thus  ex|«>sed  to  the  sun— which  is  still  pnrsiird  for  his  bfe.  an. I,  percbunre.  bis  disejise  and  debility,  to 
dure  of  a  q'l.inlity  I      ,•  rirli  wines — nas  followed    by  the    ancients.     The  .  the   merei  nary  milk  of  a  hireling;  nlien   he  knows, 

nould  amount  to  ui  ophraslus,  in  bis  treatise  lo  which  we   h.ive  nireadv   •*>■'•  m  tb>-  tiiie  sense  of  the    word,  she   has  made 

•  rued  from  III. !.;■  rii    i.-firred.   informs    us    that  occasionally  a  light  ilu>j   him  a /^Wfirrf;  it    being   impossible   tbat  a  child  can 

bouever.  lo  Ik-    re     «as  tliniun  over   the   gni|ies    to   def<  nd  them  (nun,  be  bavly  ln>m,  and  it  lieing  nolonuiis.  that  (he  uni- 

lity    out    of  (he  heal  of  the  sun       The  various  intHles  of  prepar     form  riistniii  of  men  b:i«  l>eeii  to  give  the  ap|N-ll.>llon 

1,  yet, after  ing  the  must,  (be    names  and  qualities   of  it    ivbi-n  o'^  Uutard  to  all    aniinuls   borne  by  one  and  suckled 


ed 

lui 

hi, 

ar. 

th< 

W;-  ;.;\ 

ml. 

pe„ 

modrrn.  vinrvanl 


Illy  I 

»lr,- 

mi- 
tb 


•-  ui'isi  siip|Kue  gcit  e»,^j,  .-,,i,,jn  io  Varru' 


til  ,     ,  !».  Ui    P.  ISO 
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I  in  these  ditferent  modes — the  nine-pri  ss 

ilure  of  salt  water,  and  other  iiigreilients 
•  abhorrent  to  a  iniMlern  taste,  such  i«  piUh. 
.  wood,  and  various  aromatic  herbs,  are 
of  in  a   full  and  clear  manner      \\  r 
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0  Or     Henderson,  in   bis  conjecture. 
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by  anolber'      Let  it  not   Ik-   pretended,  that  a  hire- 
ling   mil    fielfortbe    child    that  nbicb  Hie    mother 
would  feel,  that  she  mil  have  the  vime  amiieties  and 
take    the    same   care        N.<ture.   which    causes    the 
■      tm  to  start    nhen   the    mother's   e^r   inn  ts    the 
.ii'l  of  the  longing  voice    of  the  child,   as    which 
■  '  •»   not  seen    the    milk   ol  llie  ene    Iwgin    to 
inumeni  she  beard  the  demanding  voice  of 

though   at  the  distance   of  half  tbe  tield; 

nature,   which    creates   this    wonderful    sym|Hith) . 
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stives  the  lie  direct  to  all  sucli  false  aod  liypooiilical  lo  look  I'orllie  great  comforler  of  old  age;  the  affec- 
pretences.  When  the  rival  iiiolhers  came  before,  tion  and  atteiitiun  and  obedience  of  children?  For, 
Soi-OMON,  "The  king  said,  bring  ine  a  sword:  divide  I  always  bear  in  mind,  that  he.  who  has  not  known  a 
the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  :  mother  s  breast,  has  no  mother'.  As  jou  recede  he 
half  to  the  other.  Then  spake  the  woman  whose  j  advances;  while  decrepitude  and  deformity  are 
the  Uving  child  was,  unto  the  king  (lor  her  bowels  |  creeping  over  you,  he  is  bounding  on  in  all  the  pride 
yearned  upon  her  son,)  and  she  said,  O,  my  Lord! ,  of  health,  strength  and  beauty.  Tender  and  most 
give  her  the  livinsr  child  and  in  nowise  slay  it.  But,' affectionate  mother  as  you  may  have  been,  and,  as 
the  other  said.  Let  it  be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  ^  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  far  greater  part  of  you  will  be, 
divide  it.''  Never  was  there  a  more  happy  illustra-i  he  still  stands  in  need  of  the  command  of  God; 
tion  of  the  difference  in  the  feelings  of  a  real  and '"Hearken  unto  thy  fatlier,  and  despise  not  thy  mo- 
those  of  a  pretended  mother.  Observe,  too,  that  the  ther  when  she  is  old.'  But,  if,  even  in  such  a  case,  the 
hireling  must   begin  by  being  herself  an  MJWiatoa/  precept  is  necessary,  what  is  to  bind  the  son  in  cases 


another;  she  must  begin  by  robbing  her  own  off- 
spring of  his  birthright;  by  driving  him  from  her 
breast,  and.  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred, 
from  her  sight ;  she  must  begin  by  doing  that  which 
even  the  seo-nio)i.s(er6  are  not  guilty  of,  and  which 
is  condemned  by  the  uniform  pr.ictice  of  every  beast 
sf  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air. 

And,  from  a  son  of  such  a  mother,  whether  the 
hirer  or  the  hireling;  is  the  mother,  when  he  has 
escaped  death  and  grown  up  to  manhood,  to  expect 
that  obedience,  which  can  only  be  the  effect  of  filial 
affection?  Solomon,  Frov,  chap  iv.  v.  1,  to  4,  in 
inculcating  obedience,  states  how  he  listened  to  his 
own  parents,  and  gives  this  reason  for  his  attending 
to  their  precepts:  "For,  1  was  my  father's  son,  ten- 
der and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  my  mother." 
That  is,  that  he  was  the  favourite  son  of  his  father, 
and  that  his  mother  loved  him  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree This  was  the  foundation  on  which  he  rested 
the  obedience  of  children;  this  was  the  cause  to 
which  he  ascribed  his  having  listened  to  their  advice. 
But,  what,  then,  is  a  mother  to  expect  from  a  son, 
who  fails  not  and  who  cannot  lail,  to  know,  that  he 
was  a  cast  otTfrom  his  mother's  breast?  What  gra 
titude  is  he  to  feel  towards  one,  who,  from  love  of 
pleasure  or  from  love  of  gain;  from  a  motive  the 
most  grossly  disgusting  or  the  most  hatejully  sordid, 
left  him  to  take,  in  a  stranger's  arms,  the  even 
ohance  of  life  or  death? 

The  general  deportment  of  mothers  towards  chll 
dren  that  they  have  driven  from  tlieir  breast  is  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  it  they  had 
duly  performed  their  duties  as  mothers.  The  mere 
act  of  bringing  forth  u  child  is  not  sutiicient  to  cre- 
ate a  lasting  affection  for  him  A  season  of  severe 
suffering  is  not  calculated  to  leave  behind  it  a  train 
of  pleasing  and  endearing  rellections.  It  is  in  her 
arms  and  at  her  breast  that  he  wins  her  heart  for 
ever,  and  makes  every  pang  that  he  feels  a  double 
pang  lo  her  "Can  a  woman,"  says  Isaiah,  chap 
xlix  V  15,  "forget  her  sucking  c/t(W,  that  she  should 
not  have  compassion  (or  him?"  But,  if  the  mulher 
have  merely  brought  him  into  the  world;  if  none  of 
the  endearnients  of  (he  cradle;  if  none  of  the  inter- 
course  of  babe  and  nurse  have  taken  place  between 
them;  if  the  inothi-r  have,  in  the  fulness  of  her  fond 
ness  and  amiable  partiality,  nothing  to  relate  and  to 
boast  of  in  the  history  ol  his  first  twenty  months;  if 
this  space  be  with  her  a  blank  in  his  life,  she  never 
loves  him  as  a  mother  ought  to  love;  while  he,  taught 
by  unerring  nature,  is  quick  as  lightning  in  pene- 
trating her  feelings,  and  repays  her  with  that  indif- 
ference and  coldness  which,  though  a  punishment 
of  great  severity,  are  her  ju^t  reward. 

Wives,  and  young  wives  in  particular,  let  me  be- 
seech you  to  reflect  on  these  things.  Let  me  be- 
seech you  to  cast  from  you,  not  your  children,  but 
those  crafty  flatterers  who  would  persuade  you,  that 
to  preserve  your  health  and  your  beauty,  you  must 
become  unjust,  cruel,  base,  ;:;ross  and  unnatural; 
that,  to  provide  for  your  health,  you  must  dam  up 
the  fountains  the  flow  of  which  is  in  many  cases  ne- 
cessary to  your  very  existence;  and  that,  to  make 
yourselves  objects  of  love,  you  must  cast  from  you 
that  which  of  all  things  in  the  world  is  best  calculated 
to  rivet  to  you  the  hearts  of  your  husbands.  But, 
lifter  all,  old  age  must  come;  and  then  where  are  you 
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where,  from  the  unnatural  conduct  of  the  mother, 
the  precept  does  not  apply?  If  the  son  have  grown 
to  manhoo<l  with  a  knowledge  of  his  infant  bastar- 
dized stale;  for  to  hide  this  from  him  or  to  make 
him  forget  it  is  impossible;  if  he  have  grown  up  in 
habitual  coldness  and  indifference  towards  you,  how 
are  you,  when  age  and  drforniity  and  approaching 
dissolution  have  laid  their  hand  on  you,  to  expect 
reverence  and  attentive  listening  at  his  hands?  No- 
thing is  more  praiseworthy,  nothing  more  truly  ami- 
able, than  to  see  men,  grown  up  to  the  prime  ol  life, 
listening  with  attention  to  tlie  voice  of  their  parents; 
but,  is  this  to  be  looked  for,  or  even  hoped  for,  in 
the  absence  of  filial  affection?  And  how,  amidst  all 
the  other  objects  of  affection,  which  passion  creates 
in  the  breast  of  youth,  is  that  atti  clion  to  exi^t,  un- 
less implanted  in  infancy  and  chenshod  all  the  way 
up  to  manhood?  And  how  is  it  to  be  implanted,  if 
the  mother  cast  off' the  child  to  a  hireling  breast? 

There  is  indeed,  amongst  the  monsters  in  human  J 
shape,  now  and-then  a  son  to  be  found,  who  can] 
despise  the  counsels  and  even  mock  at  the  suppli- 
cations and  tears  of  the  affectionate,  and  tender  I 
mother,  whose  breast  has  nourished  him;  who  hast 
known  no  joy  but  in  his  smiles,  and  no  sorrow  but 
in  his  wailing;  who  has  watched  with  trembling 
anxiety  every  quiver  of  his  speechless  lips;  to  whose 
heart  every  writhing  of  his  infant  body  has  been  a 
dagger;  who  has  wholly  Ibrgotlen,  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  cont.igion,  her  own  lile  while  liis  was  in  dan- 
ger: there  is,  amongst  the  monsters  in  human  shape, 
now-and-thcn  to  be  fouud  the  son  of  such  a  mother 
to  mock  at  her  supplications  and  her  tears.  But, 
let  us  hope,  that,  in  England  at  any  rate,  uch  sons 
are  rare  indeed.  And,  even  in  such  a  case  the  mo- 
ther has  this  consolation;  that  the  fault  has  not  been 
hers;  that  she  has  done  her  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  her  child;  and  that,  if  she  have  an  unnatu- 
ral son,  she  has  every  just  and  humane  heart  to 
sympathise  in  her  sorrows. 

But,  under  similar  circumstances,  what  consola- 
tion has  the  unnatural  mother?  How  is  she,  who 
cast  her  son  from  her  breast,  to  complain  of  his  want 
of  affection?  Old  age  has  overtaken  her,  the  fan- 
cied beauty,  for  which  she  bartered  his  birthright,  is 
gone  for  ever.  The  gay  hours,  which  she  purloined 
from  the  cares  of  the  cradle,  are  all  passed  away, 
and  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  comforting  conversa- 
tion and  heart-cliccring  obedience  ol'  her  son.  She 
now  feels  the  force  of  the  maxim,  JVo  breast,  no  mo- 
ther. The  hireling  is  more  his  mother  than  she. 
The  last  stage  of  life  is  no  season  for  the  officious 
attention  of  friends;  and  he,  who  would  have  been 
worth  all  the  friends  in  the  world,  hasjin  his  breast 
no  feeling  sufficiently  strongto  draw  him  to  this  scene 
of  sadness.  If  held  by  some  tie  of  interest,  his  hypo- 
crisy, which  he  cannot  ilisguise  from  the  sharp  sight 
of  conscious  want  of  duty,  only  adds  to  her  mortifi- 
cation; and,  though  she  roll  in  riches,  she  envies  the 
happy  mother  in  rags.  Thus,  without  a  single  ray 
to  dissipate  the  gloom,  she  passes  on  to  that  grave, 
on  which  she  knows  not  a  tear  will  be  shed,  and  in 
her  fate  proclaims  to  the  world  the  truth,  which  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  duties  of  children 
and  those  of  parents  are  reciprocal,  and  that,  to  in- 
sure the  performance  of  the  formerj  the  latter  must 
first  be  perforaied«- 


THE  FIELD  DOG. 

Sassafras  J^eck,  Cecil  county,  J\Id.  Jan.  25,  1826- 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Having  lately  perused  with  much  interest  the  va- 
rious sporting  communications  in  your  paper,  I  have 
thought  that  the  performance  of  the  dog  is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  praise  given  to  the  sportsman. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  acquainted  with 
woodcock  and  partridge  shooting,  that  a  good  dog 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  that  a  bad  one  had 
better  be  left  in  the  kennel.  If  those  who  favour 
you  with  the  result  of  successful  shooting,  would 
mention  the  performance  of  the  dog,  if  truly  fine; 
and  ;'.lso  his  owner's  name,  together  with  a  short 
pedigree,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  those 
who  take  a  delight  in  improving  the  breed.  A  dis- 
pute has  been  maintained  in  the  English  sporting 
journals,  whether  the  setters  or  pointers  are  in  the 
whole  preferal)le,  it  would  be  well  to  name  the  kind 
of  dog,  that  this  question  might  be  in  some  measure 
settled. 

1  am  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  sportsmen 
to  this  on  account  of  having  been  so  much  disap- 
pointed in  dogs.  I  am  convinced  that  many  breeds 
of  the  setter  and  pointer,  although  broken  upon  the 
most  approved  system,  are  worth  but  little,  while 
others,  with  scarcely  any  pains,  are  invaluable  in 
the  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are 
zealous  to  promote  a  particular  breed  should  not 
decide  positively  in  favour  of  it,  until  ample  expe- 
rience had  been  derived  in  comparison  with  many 
others;  nor  recommend  it,  until  they  were  satisfied 
that  it  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  traits  of 
humility,  stuvnchness,  nose  and  activity.  It  is  a  fault 
among  sportsmen,  and  has  been  ridiculed  in  the 
"Annals  of  Sporting,"  that  "every  one  thinks  there 
is  but  one  good  dog  in  the  world,  and  he  has  it." 
For  mysilf,  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  improving 
the  breed  of  the  setter;  yet  am  free  to  confess  that 
my  stock  (except  that  derived  from  Old  Czar,  of 
Baltimore,  which  is  too  young  to  hunt,)  has  been 
completely  beaten  by  an  old  setter,  nameless*  and 
fameless,  and  therefore  feel  anxious  to  know  where 
the  best  breed  is  to  be  found.  Philokuon. 


Dear  Sir,  Frederick  county,  Jan.  2S,  1S26. 

Although  I  disclaim  all  merit  to  the  introduction 
of  the  shot  cartridge,  yet  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
replying  to  the  inquiries  of  "Scolopax."  I  first  saw 
them  used  by  an  otiicer  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
181  I,  at  that  time  my  shooting  companion,  and  a 
most  accom[)lishcd  sportsman.  We  shot  a  great 
deal  together,  and  used  the  cartridge  exclusively — 
as  far  as  my  experience  enables  me,  I  give  it  de- 
cidedly the  preference  to  any  other  mode;  there  is 
)(o;ic  so  convenient  or  so  gentlemanly. 

In  dry  weather  I  have  seldom  found  any  diflficulty 
in  ramming  home  the  cartridge,  at  least  none  more 

[*Ouglit  not  our  correspondent  to  ha-e  given  the 
name  of  this  excellent  dog,  that  it  might  be  recorded  in 
the  .Sporting  Olio.  J 
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tlian  i»  i\p<Tii-iii-<  .1  al'lrr  a  lew  loailj  in  u-i^i;;  tlio 
rani.  In  sliootini;  tlic  nakoil  ^hol,  xUf  friclion  of 
the  tcail  ii|>on  llif  liartrl  will  iintvnidaMv  furm  a 
rrust — llir  cartmlpo  prrvi-nl^  lliis.  I  ailiiiit.  tliat  iu 
«Tl  ilanip  «r:illier.  tlir  ntmospliorc  hIII  miilcr  tlic^ 
paper  loo  pliant;  anil  tlio  prr>>ure  of  tlip  r.imrod.in, 
mnmiinc  ililown.  "ill  Irt-ipirnllv  ^au^<•  il  toilistcml 
so  a.<  to  rhokr;  Imt  llir  »rrr»r  will  rrn'lily  ilraw  up 
the  top  of  tlir  rartruler,  anil  the  nliol  i\  ill  vliakr  oiiL  I 
Tlii*  will  ^all'>ly  "Srolopnx"  that  slitTpapor  is  pre- 1 
forablr  if  it  br  not  loo  lliirk;  the  roininon  cartritlKCj 
paixT  an»wrr»  brsl — it  i<  nit  iiitoohloni;  M|UJircs  of 
.1  inchrs  liy  that  »vi<lth.  whifh  will  wrap  twice  roiiiiij 
the  rolirr  upon  which  tlifv  are  forninl — they  sliuuM 


may  inriition  our  own  prarlirr.  In  rfforinre  to  tli'- 
niuiia^cmfnt  of  iIiom-  »vIio  arc"l>oiie  of  our  honr  and 
tloNli  oi  our  Il<'>ii."  To  the  elder  son, no)  yet  m  hi* 
teens,  a  line  hoy  wlm  is  I'ond  of  his  honli.  Inn  rnlher 
desultory  in  hi*  course  of  reiilinij,  we  li:ive  uivi-n  u 
violin,  on  whirli  he  ran  amuse  himself  and  his  pa 
rents  Willi  other  tunes  besides  >'iii.Are  Dimdle-'^a 
p:iir  o(  irood  skates,  which  he  uses  traccruUv — and 
as  a  speiial  rtiraril  fcir  nood  ruiidurt,  he  roci-iiedat 
the  last  hohday.  a  ^""i,  that  when  he  ran  KCt  tune 
he  may  hie  away  lo  thi;  country,  takini;  Ins  faithful 
and  subtle  du^.  that 
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'  seoiiri  with  «Bj;acious  nose 


not  be  made  to  fit  too  ti;;lit   to  the  rihiidir  of  lhe| 
pin;  an<l   1    would    rerouiinend    all  i;riillcmen  who 
shoot  with  a  double  ;:tiii,  to    use  the    barrels  alter- 
nately for  many  reasous,  which  will  easily  be  under- 
tlootL  I 

The  bell  must  have  separate  divisions  of  tin  tubes 
for  each  rartndve.of  an  imh  and  a  I  alf  in  Irnsth — ' 
the  tvbolc  must  be  covered  with  a  leather  llap  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather — the  nun^ber  il  will 
contain  of  course  d^iiends  on  the  sire  ol  the  wearer,^ 
and  the  ry  linder  of  his  pun.  A  mor<-  ronvrnient 
plan  still  (.-•nd  one  tvhirb  I  prefer)  is  lo  sctv  three  di- 
iisionsoftin  tulies.say  ten  in  each  division,  on  each 
side  of  the  waistcoat.  I 

If  "ScolojMix"  will  make  the  exjieriment  he  will 
find  that  in  usini;  the  cartridge,  his  euii  mil  throw, 
more  shot  into  a  git  en  space  at  any  distance,  and' 

flant  them  deeper  than  in  the  usual  way  of  loading. ' 
I  srrms  that  the  nrfioii  of  the  powder  upon  the  shot 
in  Its  confined  stale,  is  much  prealer.  itml  the  im- 
pulse, is  more  equally  ronimunicated  to  the  pellets. 
I  will  send  shortly  to  .Mr  llaslett,  ;;'iii  sniilh,  in 
Haltioiorc,  my  roller,  nilh  a  few  rBrlri<ii:<'s,  where 
it  cao  be  seen  and  explamrd  to  those  inliTCsted. 
l{e«p.-.iriillv.  Si.e. 

>\M1  kl.   WOdlKOCK. 


BtLTiMoit,  KaiDjiT,  Fr.BRi-«Rr  3,  18-26. 

PiKi.D  Sro«T». — Il  ([ives  u*  pleasure  lo  intimate 

rs  of  field  s|>orts.  that  we  have  rea.««in  to 

I  th.il   the  appropriation  of  a  small  |>or- 

ii.  I.  •■{    inc   Karnicr  lo  Iheir  use   and   amusemmt. 

•houxh  coodrmned  bjr  a   few.  is,  upon   the  whole, 

—   -  .  I  -  -  1   -    -   —  -    1      Xhere  is.  in  a  word,  a 

h>r  such  ainusemeols.and 

.-..  lo  cidianre  the  pleasures 

d  divisions  that  necfssarily  eon- 
from  the  bar-room  and  Uie  F>niiii^ 
'<-o  air  and  over  the  fields;  where 


Along  the  field,  and  sniifTs  each  breeze  ttut  nlows." 
The  next  son,  who  is  fonder  of  the  house  and  the 
society  of  the  lailies  and  fireside  nmu«eiiieiils,  is 
learnini;  to  play  well  on  tin'  piano  ami  to  sin^.  and 
if  sonic  of  our  n-adei-s,  more  rit;iil  than  the  rest, 
would  esteem  all  ihis  to  be  Irivoloiis,  ami  ileniand 
the  filvliaiiphy — the  moral — of  il;  we  are  ready  to 
Cive,  and  as  ivc  think,  lo  jusiily  it  If  we  had 
twenty  sins,  we  shoulil  wish  them  all  to  excel,  first 
in  hniiouiiiLle  and  viittiima priitci/ilrs;  then  In  use- 
ful knuiv|(-d;;c  ;ind  polite  accoiiiplislimi  nts,  in  the 
art  of  swiiiimin^,  skalinp,  ridiii;;,  shooting,  and  such 
like  sources  ol  innocent  aniu^emenl,  as  li.ve  a  ten- 
dency to  strcn^lhen  ihe  body  and  recreate  llie  mind; 
all  this  we  desire  for  our  children  as  lervcnilv  as  we 
pray  for  and  inculcate  upon  llieni  a  detestation  of 
the  bollle.tlie  bar  room,  the  dice  box  and  the  cock- 
pit, lo  some  or  .dl  of  which  y<>iiii|r  men  are  too  apt 
to  betiike  themselves,  if  not  fauiiliar  with,  and  fond 
of  the  gentlemanly  exercises  .uid  accoiii|>lisliments 
that  carry  them  by  the  li^ht  of  heaven  into  open 
air, 

"And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  wilh  Ihec 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  l.ibcrly;" 
or  else  into  the  society  of  the  more  chaste  and  softer 
sex.  where  vice  and  pnissness  of  manners  and  con- 
versation arc  never  contracted,  or  even  seen,  hul  to 
be  contemned  and  scouted. 
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JtC7*"The  "Extracts,"  sent  by  a  rHend  on  «hr 
P'astern  .Shore  of  .Mary  land,  .ire  lii;;hly  curious  and 
inslniclive.  We  reprcl  that  lliey  should  have  been 
omitted  in  this  number  We  should  be  ulad  to  hear 
often,  in  the  same  way,  from  a  gentleman  who  so 
well  knows  how  lo  enjoy  iiltum  cum  dii.'niVii/c.  and 
wish  he  would  consider  a  few  columns  as  always  al 
his  command. 

|[:;7=''niere  was  lately  published  in  an  Ohio  paper, 
which  has  been  mislaid,  an  article  on  the  rultuie, 
Slc.  of  tobacco,  from  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore  to  a 
Itiend  in  that  stale.  We  should  be  pl.ad  to  bate 
Mie  paper  coiitaininK  it,  that  we  iiii|;hl  republish  Ihe 
article,  though  so  iiiurb  h.is  l>een  said  on  that  siili- 
jerl  III  previous  volumes;  as  we  have  many  nets  sub- 
scribers in  Ohio  lately,  who  desire  information  on 
llie  siibjecL  To  the  Uepresentatives  from  Ohm,  we 
shall  send,  for  distribution,  the  seed  of  tlic  bright 
yellow  tobacco. 
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Book  Slid  JoLi  Priiiiiog  is  handaonely  cjtacuted. 
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scarcely  be  believed,  except  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  animals  thus  improved. 

An  able  exposition  of  the  scientific  principles  and 
practical  deductions  upon  which  their  art  has  been 
founded,  was  made  some  years  since  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  Europe,  the  celebrated 
Henry  Cline,  whose  authority  has  been  universally 
received,  by  practical  men,  except  upon  one  point 
— the  injurious  effect  of  breeding  closely  in. 

Sir  John  S.  Sebright,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  .Joseph 
Banks,  has  published  an  excellent  paper,  which  as 
it  exposes  the  error  of  Mr.  Cline  and  evinces  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  breeder's  art,  I  have  recent- 
ly obtained  from  England,  and  have  now  the  honour 
to  present. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esti., 

President  of  the  Penn.  ^gricut.  Society. 

The  A-t  of  Improving  the  Breeds  of  Domeitic  Ani- 
mals-r-in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  right  hon.  Sir. Jo- 
seph Bayiks,  K.  B. — by  Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright, 
hart.,  M.  P. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  have  not  the  presumption  to  think, 
that  I  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  art  of  improv- 
ing the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  which  is  now 
so  well  understood  in  this  country:  but  in  obedience 
to  your  commands,  I  print  these  observations,  to 
ivhich  I  am  sensible  you  have  attached  more  value 
than  they  deserve. 

The  attention  which  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perty have,  of  late  years,  paid  to  this  subject,  has 
been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  coimtry;    not  so 
much  by  the  improvements  which  they  themselves 
haTe  made,  as  by  the  encouragement  which  the 
professional  breeders  have  received  from  their  pa- 
tronage and  support,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  carried  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  to  the 
perfection  which  many  of  them  have  now  attained 
rhey  have,  likewise,  been  the  means  of  making 
of  Scotland  and  Wales — on  the  bare  chalk  hills  of  the  best  breeds  known  in  every  part  of  the  king 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  England,  raceslJuin,  and  of  transporting-  them  to  districts,  where 
of  sheep  have  always   been   bred,  which   by  tlie lit  is  not  probable  they  would  have  been  introduced. 


ON  BREEDING  SHEEP,  &c. 
By  John  Hare  Powel,  Esft. 

[Where  the  opinions  of  a  writer  are  canvassed, 
-fair  discussion  requires  that  they  should  be  well  uti- 
derstood  by  the  party  opposing  them,  and  therefore 
we  have  extracted  a  letter  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  to  shew  that 
Col.  Powel  has  strenuously  urged  the  adaptation  of 
particular  breeds  to  particular  circumstances,  cli- 
mates and  soils. 

Where  the  population  is  thin,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  flesh  is  small,  the  value  of  the  fleece  is 
the  more  important  object  of  regard,  and  he  has 
•ndeavoured  to  shew  how  this  important  product 
ean  be  increased  in  value  and  in  amount.  Sir  John 
S.  Sebright,  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  Merino  sheep  in  England,  and  with 
all  the  zeal  which  characterized  the  career  of  this 
profound  philosopher,  urged  the  publication  of  Se- 
bright's  opinions,  which  had  been,  by  his  sheep 
brought  into  notice.] 

Bear  Sir,  Powelton,  1824. 

*■  The  forms  of  the  various  breeds  of  British  sheep, 
are  distinct,  as  the  districts  whence  they  take  their 
■ames.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  Great  Britain, 
and  most  parts  of  America,  are  a  quick  return  infteih, 
&nd  fleece,  with  as  little  offal,  as  is  compatible  with 
the  due  proportion  of  bone,  indispensable  for  t)ie 
healthful  exercise  of  the  animal,  or  the  exertion  ne- 
sessary  for  the  supply  of  its  food.  We  find  tbt 
particular  breeds,  have  been  for  ages  retained  in 
•ertain  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  shape  of  tie 
animal,  has  been  made  conformable  to  the  purpos^, 
to  the  chmate,  to  the  food,  and  face  of  the  countiy 
ispon  which  it  has  been  reared.     On  the  mountaijs 


lightness  of  their  carcasses  and  the  activity  of  their 
muscles  are  enabled  to  find  sustenance,  and  by  the 
sloseness  of  their  fleeces,  are  fitted  to  endure  the 
•xposure  which   m  mountainous   regions,  must  al- 
ways be  met.     In  the  rich  vales  of  Leicestershire, 
and  highly  cultivated  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
•ther  counties  in  the  North,  families,  the  very  op- 
posite to  these  have  been  as  carefully  bred,  possess 
ing  heavy  carcasses,  long  wool,  shorter  legs,  very 
small  bone,  with   the   most   sluggish  dispositions, 
without  either  the  desire,  or  the  power  to  make 
exertion  to  obtain  food.     In  the  western  parts  of 
America,  where  the  population  is  thin  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  flesh  exceedingly  small,  atten- 
tion to  the  carcass  of  the  sheep,  has  not  been  pro- 
perly given.     The  value  of  its  fleece  is  certainly  the 
more  important  object  of  regard,  as  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  the  wool,  when  manufactured  into 
cloth,  is  so   much  diminished,  by   the  condensed 
value  of  the  commodity,  that  a  market  is  found  at 
little  cost.     But  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  disre- 
gard of  shape  and  inattention  to  the  rules  of  breed- 
ing, will  eventually  injure  the  constitution  of  the 
sheep,  and  materially  afliect  the  useful  secretions, 
and  consequently   the  quality,  and   weight,  of  the 
wool.    This  mistake  has  not  been  confined  to  those 
parts  of  our  country  where  the  carcass  can  with 
difficulty  be  sold,  but  may  be  traced  in  some  large 
Merino  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood   of  the  great 
towns.     The  extraordinary  power,  which  the  vigi 
lanee,  and  science  of  some  distinguished  breeders 
in  England,  have  shown,  in  varying  the  forms,  and 
even  in  assigning,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  de 
finite  properties,  shapes,  and  even  peculiar  colours. 


but  through  their  agency. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  and  some  few 
others,  have  not  only  been  the  liberal  patrons  of 
the  professional  breeders,  but  have  themselves  made 
great  improvements  in  the  breeds,  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  directed. 

The  same  success  has  not,  in  general,  attended 
gentlemen  in  this  pursuit:  the  best  breeds,  after 
having  been  obtained  by  them  at  a  great  expense, 
too  frequently  degenerate  in  their  hands,  from  mis- 
management. They  conceive,  that,  if  they  have 
procured  good  males  and  good  females,  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  and  to  con 
tinue  a  good  breed;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case. 

Were  I  to  define  what  is  called  the  art  of  breed- 
mg,  I  should  say,  that  it  consisted  in  the  selectfcn 
of  males  and  females,  intended  to  breed  together, 
in  reference  to  each  other's  merits  and  defects. 

It  is  not  always  by  putting  the  best  male  to  the 
best  female,  that  the  best  produce  will  be  obtained; 
for  should  they  both  have  a  tendency  to  the  same 
defect,  although  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  it  will 
in  general  preponderate  so  much  in  the  produce,  as 
to  render  it  of  little  value. 

A  breed  of  animals  may  be  said  to  be  improved, 
when  any  desired  quality  has  been  increased  by  art, 
beyond  what  that  quality  was  in  the  same  breed,  in 
a  state  of  nature:  the  swiftness  of  the  race-horse, 
the  propensity  to  fatten  in  cattle,  and  the  fine  wool 
in  sheep,  are  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  particular  varieties  of  the  species  to  which  these 


animals  belong.     What  has  be«n  produced  by  art 
must  be  continued  by  the  same  means,  for  the  most 
to  whole  families  of  neat  cattle 'and  sheep,  can  improved  breeds  will  soon  return  to  a  state  of  na-lmily  cannot,  in  iny  opinion,  be  pursued  with  safety, 
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ture,  or  perhaps  defects  will  arise,  which  did  not 
exist  when  the  breed  was  in  its  natural  state,  unless 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  the 
individuals  who  are  to  breed  together. 

We  must  observe  the  smallest  tendency  to  im- 
perfection in  our  stock,  the  moment  it  appears,  so 
as  to  be  able  lo  counteract  it,  before  it  IJecomes  a 
defect;  as  a  rope-dancer,  to  preserve  his  equili- 
brium, must  correct  the  balance,  before  it  is  gone 
too  far,  and  then  not  by  such  a  motion,  as  will  in- 
cline it  too  much  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  breeder's  success  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  degree  in  which  he  may  happen  to  possess  this 
particular  talent. 

Regard  should  not  only 'be  paid  to  the  qualities 
apparent  in  animals,  selected  for  breeding,  but  to 
those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  race  from  which 
they  are  descended,  as  they  will  always  show  them- 
selves, sooner  or  later,  in  the  progeny:  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  should  not  breed  from  an  auimai, 
however  excellent,  unless  we  can  ascertain  it  to  be 
what  is  called  well  bred;  that  is,  descended  from  a 
race  of  ancestors,  who  have,  through  several  gene- 
rations, possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  properties 
which  it  is  our  object  to  obtain. 

The  offspring  of  some  animals  is  very  unlike 
themselves;  it  i<-,  therefore,  a  good  |)recaution,  to 
try  the  young  males  with  a  few  females,  the  quality 
of  whose  produce  has  been  already  ascertained:  by 
this  means  we  shall  know  the  sort  of  stock  they  get, 
and  the  description  of  females  to  which  they  are 
the  best  adapted. 

If  a  breed  cannot  be  improved,  or  even  continued 
in  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  it  has  already 
arrived,  but  by  breeding  from  individuals,  so  select- 
ed as  to  correct  each  other's  defects,  and  by  a  ju- 
dicious combination  of  their  different  properties,  (a 
position,  I  believe,  that  will  not  be  denied,)  it  fol- 
lows that  animals  must  degenerate,  by  being  long 
bred  from  the  same  family,  without  the  intermix- 
ture of  any  other  blood,  or  from  being  what  is  tech- 
nically called,  '.r-<f  in  and  in. 

Mr.  Bakevnal,  >\ho  certainly  threw  more. light 
upon  the  art  of  breeding  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  asserted  that  a 
cross  was  unnecessary,  and  that  animals  would  not 
degenerate,  by  being  bred  in  and  in,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  received  opinion. 

He  said,  you  could  but  breed  from  the  best.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  is  to  be  proved, 
how  long  the  same  family,  bred  in  and  in,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best. 

No  one  can  deny  the  ability  of  Mr.  Bakewell,in  the 
art  of  which  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor: but  the  mystery  with  w  hich  he  is  well  known 
to  have  carried  on  every  part  of  his  business,  and 
the  various  means  which  he  employed  to  mislead 
the  public,  induce  me  not  to  give  that  weight  to  his 
assertions,  which  I  should  do  to  his  real  opinion, 
could  it  have  been  ascertained. 

Mr.  Meynel's  fox-houuds  are  likewise  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  the  success  of  this  practice;  but  upoB 
speaking  to  thut  gentleman  upon  the  subject.  I 
found  that  he  did  not  attach  the  meaning  that  I  do, 
to  the  term  in  and  in.  He  said,  that  he  frequently 
bred  from  the  father  and  the  daughter,  and  the  mo- 
ther and  the  son.  This  is  not  whit  1  consider  as 
breeding  in  and  in;  for  the  da\ighter  is  only  half  of 
the  same  blood  as  the  father,  and  will  probably  par- 
take, in  a  great  degree,  of  the  properties  of  the 
mother. 

Mr.  Meynel  sometimes  bred  from  brother  and 
sister:  this  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  a  Utile 
close;  but  should  they  both  be  very  good,  and,  par- 
ticularly, should  the  same  defects  not  predominate 
in  both,  but  the  perfections  of  the  one  promise  to 
correct  in  the  produce  the  imperfections  of  the 
other,  I  do  not  think  it  objectionable:  much  further 
than  this,  the  system  of  breeding  from  the  same  fa- 
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Mr  ILikiuill  luul  i-irtiiiiily  llic  iinrit  ul  .IcslroT  )  llir  |iri>|ii-rli<-!i  lliiil  an-  cssrnl'ul  lo  (lio  iimniiiN  »\"- 
io«  the  ubiuril  pifjudicp  wliK-li  foruirrly  prev»il<!t||  |,rrrd.  'I'lio  l.eici-hlcrhliirt  ulucf  prove  lliut  loo 
«g»in»l  l>rrrding  from  m>iini»l«,l>ft»Mrn  wliom  tliorc  tnucli  inav  br.  !)acriricril.  ('v<  n  lo  llial  most  doira 
WB9  any  dcip-fe  of  n-lutioiiship;  Imd  thi'  opinion  b|c  qtitlity  in  gr.izint;  slorU — a  di»p<)>i(iun  lo  grt 
brrn  universally  actrd  ii|>oii,  no  onr  rould  liavc|  fnt  at  an  curly  age,  und  with  a  siiiiill  tjunntity  of 
been  »aid   lo   be   po»<■^>cd   of  a  particular  bn-rd.  food.  I 

good  or  bad;  for  llio   produce  of  one  year  «ould!      Manv  causes  combine   lo   prevent  animatn,  in  a 
liave   been   dissimilar  lo    llial  of  anotlnr.  ami    we!  stale  of  nature.  frt>m  ucpenenitiiiK;  they  .irr  perpc 


should  hu«e  Bvailrd  ouroi  Ives  but  lilllc  of  an  ani- 
mal  of  su|>eriur  uu-ril.  thai  vre  Diiglit  have  had  tlie 
gocfi  fortune  to  pos«e«s 

The  aulhorilic!>  ol  .Mr.  Hakcwell,  and  of  Mr.  Mey 


lually  interiiiixini;,  and  tbrrcfiire  do  not  feci  lln- 
bad  effects  of  breedinR  in  aiid  in;  thr  |»erfecUons 
of  some  correct  the  imp.  rltclions  of  olliers,  and 
(lii-y  ((o  on  nitlioiit  any    iiiuleri'ii    aUiTallmi,  exccpl 


nel,  being  generally  ipioted,  v*hen  llm  subject  is  what  ari>es  Iroiii  the  ellVcts  of  food  anil  cliiiiatr. 
discuwd,  I  ha\e  slaleil,  why  I  reject  that  of  the  'I'lie  tfrealr>t  numlier  of  females  will,  ul  course, 
former  altonelhcr,  and  rtiat  the  latlcr,  in  point  of  fall  to  the  >liare  of  the  most  Muorous  males;  and 
fact,  never  fairly  tried  the  cx|>eriiiieiil.  |the  strongesl   individuals  of  both  sexes,  liy  dririni: 

1  do  not  liiid  that  any  of  the  many  advocates  for  away  the  weakest,  will  enjoy  the  best  food,  and  the 
brerdinK  in  aiii<  i<i,  with  whom  I  have  convers>-d,  most  iavourable  situations,  fur  tbcuisclves  and  fur 
have  Ined  it  to  any   extent;  they   ».i\,that  it  is  to  their  oA'spring 

perfect  animals  only  that  the  pnutice  applies;  but  A  severe  v\  inter,  or  a  scarcity  of  food,  by  destroy- 
tbc  existence  of  a  perfect  animal  is  an  hypothesis  ine  the  weak  and  the  unhealthy,  has  all  ilie  good 
I  cannot  admit  eflects  of  the  most  skilful  selection.     In   colil  and 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  did  exist  an  ani  barren  countries  no  animals  can  live  to  the  at;''  o' 
maJ  without  some  defect,  in  constitution,  in  form, or  maturity,  hut  those  who  have  strong  ronsiiliitioiw; 
in  tome  other  esM-nlial  ijuality;  a  lenclcncy,  at  least,  the  we;ik  and  the  unhealthy  do  not  live  to  propa 
to  the  same  imperlVclion,  generally  prrvails,  in  dil-  gate  their  infirmities,  as  is  too  often  the  case  witli 
ferent  degrees  in  the  same  family.  Ily  brceiling  i/i  our  domestic  animals.  To  this  1  altriliute  (he  pe- 
miJ  in,  this  defect,  huuevrr  sii>all  it  may  beat  tirst.  culi;ir  hardiness  of  the  horses,  caltle,  and  sheep, 
will  increase  in  every  succeeding  i:cn>  ration;  and.  bred  in  mountainous  countries,  more  than  to  their 
will,  at  la-t,  predominate  lo  such  a  degree,  as  to  hating  been  inured  to  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
render  the  breed  of  hllle  value.  Inileid,  I  have  no  lor  our  domestic  animals  do  not  become  more  bar- 
doubt  but  that  by  this  pr;iclire  b>iiig  continued,  ily  by  being  exposed,  when  young,  to  cold  and  buo 
animals  would,  in  course  of  time,  ilegenemte  to  ger;  animals  so  treated  will  not,  when  arrived  at 
Mich  a  degree,  as  to  become  incapable  of  breedingi  the  age  of  maturity,  endure  so  much  harilship  as 
at  all.  I  those  who   have  been    better   kept   in   their  infant 

The  effect  of  bretding  in  and  in  may  be  accelc  '.»tate. 
rated  or  retardeil  by  selection,  pMli>iii.irly  in  those  |  If  one  male,  and  one  female  only,  of  a  valuable 
animaN  wbo  produce  many  yuang  ones  at  a  lime,  breed,  could  be  obtaineil.  the  off-pring  should  be 
There  may  be  families  wi  near^  (lerfecl  as  to  go  separated,  and  placed  in  situations  as  dissimilar  as 
tjirough  several  generations,  wiljidiit  sustaining  possible:  fur  animals  kept  together  are  all  subject- 
Biuch  injury,  from  having  been  bre.l  m  niiJ  in;  but  ed  to  the  elfects  of  the  same  climate,  of  the  same 
a  g<'od  judge   would,  upon   examiiialoni,  point  out  food,  and  ol   the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and  con- 


by  what  lli''y  must  uUimately  fiil.  as  n  mechanic 
would  discover  the  weakest  (uirt  of  a  machine,  l>e- 
Core  It  gave  way 

Breeding  in  and  in  will,  of  course,  have  the  same 
aflecl  in  strroglh'niiig  the  good,  is  the  bad  proper 


sccjueiitly  to  the  game  diseases,  particularly  to  such 
as  are  int'eelious.  nhicli  must  accelerate  ilir  bad 
effects  ol   breeding  in  and  in. 

By  establishing  the  breed  in  different  places,  and 
by  selecting,  with  a  view  to  obtain  <liirerent  proper- 


lie*,  and  may  be  lieneticial.  if  r*!!  carried  loo  far.  ties  in  these  several  colonies,  we  may  perhaps  be 
particularly  in  fixing  any  varMly  which  may  be  enabled  to  conlinue  the  breed  for  some  time,  »ilh- 
tbougbl  Tdluable.  |Oul  the  interinixlure  of  other  blood. 

I  have  tried  many  experim-^nts,  hy  breeding  in!  If  the  original  male  and  fi  male  were  of  different 
and  in  upon  dog«.  fowls  and  pigeons;  the  dogs  be-  families,  by  breeding  from  the  mother  and  the  -on. 
oame,  from  strong  spaniels,  weak  and  dimiiiuliie  and  again  from  the  male  produce  and  the  mother. 
lap-<logs;  the  fowls  iH-came  lunir  in  Ibe  legs,tmall  and  Irum  ihe  father  and  the  daughter  in  the  >aiiie 
ID  the  IxhIv,  and  bad  breeders.  i^^ay.  l"o  families  sulliciently  distinct  might  be  ob 

'I  !.•  r.  .ire  a  gr>:,i  many  sorts  of  fancy  pigeons; '  laine<l:  lor  the  son  is  only  half  of  the  father's 
•e  (wrticular  projierty.  which  blood,  and  the   produce   from   the  mother  and  the 

cci  ^  value,  and  which   Ihe  aina-  son  will  be  six  parts  of  the  mother  and  two  of  tlie 

Ir  eat   iiiu<  h  a*   possible,  bolb  by   breed- ^  falhi-r. 

ii..  ..  and  by  selection,  until  the  parlicul.ir       Although  I  believe  the  occasional  intermixture  of 

pr'.jH  r!  ■  i»  ni  ide  to  predi.minale  In  such  a  decree,  difl'crent  lamilies  to  be  necessary.  I  do  not.  by  .iny 
to  -jmr  III  tiir  most  refined  sorts,  Ihil  they  caiiuol  mnn*. approve  of  mixing  two  distinct  breeds,  with 
exist  witbiml  the  greatest  care,  and  are  inrapable  the  view  of  uniting  Ihe  valuable  properties  ol  both: 
«f  rearii  K  Ibeir  young,  without  Ihe  assistance  of  this  exiM-riment  has  been  fre<|ueiilly  Imd  by  others 
•''  |l  lor  ll-al  puqKise.  |as  well  us  by  myself,  hut   has,  I  iKJieve,  never  suc- 
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■  ire  breeders  of  sbecp  hare  inbe-  cee<h'<l.     The  first  cross  fncpiently  pridures  a  tole- 
rt.  as  Hell  as   t>  '-.   ■•<  their  rabl"  animal,  but  it  is  a  breed    tbal  cannot  be  con- 

lie  r.ry  I  "isider-;liiiued 

'  '       '    '  If  it  were  possible,  by  a  cross  between  llie  new 

ice«lrrsbire  and  .Merino  breeds  of  sheep,  to  pni- 

-       .1  e  an  animal    iiniUng    Ihe    excellencies  of  JKith; 

iider,  produce  but  IImI  is,  the  carcass  of  Ibe  one  with  Ihe  fleece  of  the 

il.i  r     even  such  an  animal  so  pnxiuced  would   lie 

vuliie  lo    the   bn  >-der,   a  rare  of  the   same 

ion  could  not  be    |ieq>etualed;  and  no  de 

e  could  be  placed  U|ion  Ihe  prrMluep  ol  such 

.    they    Houhl    be    inonKTels,  some    like   Ihe 

s,  «s  lu  b«   upu*  (Jm  whuie  iirM  1^  icester,  some  like   the  Merino,  and  must  of 

them  vilh  the  f^ulls  of  both 

Menno  rams  are  frequently  put  to  .Southdown 


^^c  s^uid,  litcfciore,  OHkarour  to  obtain   all 


a.i  I  K'.i'liiiil  ewe-,  iml  ttiiji  ;,  ii,.,v  of  ohtaiiimg  the 
good  propertit:»  ol  both  kinds,  but  from  the  dillicul 
Iv  of  procuring  ,Spttmsli  ewes,  anil  with  the  in  ten 
lull  of  obtaining  lie  Merino  blood  in  sullicienl  pu- 
n'y.  for  every  practical  purpose,  by  repeatedly 
ci.is^ii,^  (he  female  produce  with  .Merino  males. 

I  have  no  doiilit  but  lli.it  belter  slock  may  be  ob- 
l:.ined.  In  a  few  years,  m  this  luaiiner.  from'  a  large 
iloi  k  of  wcll-chusen  ewes,  than  by  breeding,  at 
i.rsl,  from  a  small  number  of  the  pure  Merino 
'  looil,  (and  many  of  them  cannot  be  obtained,)  for 
lie  great  ;idvaiilage  to   be  derived   from  the  means 

I I  SI  lection  ullordud  by  a  more  numerous  Hock, 
"ill  more  than  compensate  lor  Ihe  lillle  slain  of  iin- 
|.iire  blood,  wbicli  would  be  insensible  in  a  Hock, 
ircj-sed  ill  lliis  m;iiiner,  for  four  or  hve  generations. 

The  introduction  of  .Merino  sheep  lo  this  country 
upens  a  line  held  for  improvemciiL  it  has  been 
.i-cerUiined,  thai  neither  the  sheep  nor  the  wool 
!u>l.iiii  any  injury  from  the  change  of  climate  or 
|i.isliire;  and  the  ab>urd  prejudice,  that  Merino 
»^ool  could  1)c  grown  only  in  bpain,  is  fortunately 
■  radicated. 

In  comparing  Ihe  Merino  sheep  with  the  Suuth- 
ciowns,  which  are  allowed  lo  be  Ihe  beat  of  our 
short  W'oolled  breeds,  the  former  have  very  much 
llie  advantage,  both  as  to  ipianlity  ami  quality  of 
wool,  but,  I  believe,  the  latter  wouhl  produce  by 
lar  Ihe  greatest  qiianlily  of  meat,  from  a  given 
mianlity  of  food,  winch  is  the  criterion  by  which 
w(  deermine  the  relative  valu'.-  uf  all  animals  as 
gr.iziers  slock. 

Taking  Ihe  gross  produce,  both  of  wool  and  car- 
cass, at  the  present  priies,  the  Merino  breed  may 
pirliaps  be  the  most  profitable,  but  should  it  be 
giiii  rally  introduced, tine  wool  would  becomeclieap- 
er.  and  mullon  ile;irer,  it  is  then-fore  not  easy  lo 
fiTin  a  conclusive  opinion  upon  tins  subject. 
;     tire;it  iinprovements  may   undoubteilly   be  made 

III  the  Merino  breed,  as  to  their  disposition  to  get 
It.  Their  advocates  say,  with  truth,  thai  the  Soutli- 
iliwn   sheep  were  but  a  lew  years  ago  as  imperfect 

,in  shape  as  Ihe  Merino  now  are;  but  they  should 
.ifcollecl.  that  a  dis|iosilion  to  fatten  at  an  early 
.age  was  alw.iys  the  characteristic  of  the  .Southdown 
breed,  even  in  its  most  unimproved  state,  and  that 
il  was  from  its  possessing  this  very  essential  quali- 
ty that  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it 

It  is  well  known  that  a  particular  loniialii.n  gene- 
rally indicab  s  a  disposition  to  get  fat,  in  all  sorts  of 
uniiiiaN;  but  this  rule  is  nut  universal,  for  we  some- 
times see  animals  uf  the  must  approved  forms,  who 
arc  slmr  fredcrs,  and  whose  llesi,  is  of  a  bad  qiiali- 
ly,  v»liich  the  graziers  easily  ascertain  by  the  liiiieh. 
The  ilivposilioii  to  gel  fal  is  more  genjrully  loiiud 
in  some  breeds  than  in  ulln  rs.  The  .Scolch  High- 
land callle  are  remarkable  for  being  almost  all  ytiicjr 
Jetdcrt,  Hllhuiigh  many  ol  them  are  defective  in 
shape.  The  \\  ilch  callle  lia\e  hut  lit  le  disfiosi- 
llon  to  get  (at:  not  from  being  parlicul.irly  ill-shnp- 
ed,  but  liecause  they  are  almost  invariably  what 
Ihe  gnziers  call  iia>/  handlers. 

VN  e  iiiii-t  nut,  therefore. sup|iose, that  Ihe  bad  shape 
of  the  .Merino  sheep  is  the  sole  cause  of  lis  being 
so  ill  calciil.ited  fur  the  iiur|Mise  uf  thi-  grazier. 

An  obs'Tvalion  which  l)r  lieniier  made  to  me 
about  ten  years  ago,  (the  truth  of  which  has  since 
been  cohlirmed  by  my  own  experience — that  no 
animal  t»lio-e  chest  was  nirrow  could  easily  be 
maile  lat.i  applies  pirticiilarly  to  Ihe  .Merino  sheep, 
who  are  m  general  contracted  in  that  part,  and  is 
well  wiirili  the  ■llenliun  of  those  wbo  wish  to  im- 
prove Ibis  breed. 

i'eihaps  Ihe  great  secretion  of  yolk,  so  essential  lo 
the  pro<biclioii  <>t  line  wool,  and  whirh  i«  exce.ssive 
in  the  .NIenno  sheep,  may  be  incoiiipalibic  wilb  the 
fattening  ^o.ilily 

I  hate  alivays  found  the  finencM  of  the  fleece  in 
exact   proporliin    to    Ihe    quaii'in  of  yolk   it  con 
taincd.    Tbose  who  are  unaccusiouiea  to  examine 
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wool,  may  consider  this  as  a  certain  criterion  of  its 
quality:  for  although  the  hair  of  some  dry  fleeces 
may  be  fine,  it  will  always  want  the  elasticity  which 
is  so  miich  valued  by  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  Hritish  wool,  add 
particularly  to  that  of  the  short-woolled  breeds:  a 
fine  fleece  is  not  only  more  profitable  to  the  owner, 
but  from  the  closeness  of  its  texture,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  yolk  it  always  contains,  is  a  much  better 
protection  to  sheep  in  bad  weather,  than  the  open 
and  hairy  covering  which  too  generally  disgraces 
our  Hocks. 

This  extraordinary  negligence  in  the  sheep- 
breeders  may,  in  some  degree,  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  wool-trade  is  carried  on. 
The  growers  are  seldom  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  this  article,  or  indeed  with  its  quality,  and 
the  buyers  find  their  account  in  fixing  a  general 
price  every  year,  for  the  wool  of  each  breed,  with- 
out making  any  distinction  between  the  very  diifer- 
ent  quality  of  the  pile  ol  ditlierent  Hocks. 

It  is  likewise  the  custom,  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  growers  to  deliver  their  wool  to  the 
buyers,  upon  their  engaging  to  give  them  the  high- 
est price  of  the  year:  such  bargains  {and  they  are 
very  general,)  are  of  course  strong  inducements  to 
the  purchasers  not  to  give  the  full  value  for  any 
wool  that  may  be  otfered  to  them  of  a  superior 
quality. 

The  fineness  of  the  fleece,  like  every  other  pro- 
perty in  animals  of  all  kinds,  may  be  improved  by 
selection  in  breeding.  The  opinion,  that  good  wool 
could  only  be  produced  in  particular  districts,  is  a 
prejudice  which  fortunately  no  longer  exists. 

Climate,  food,  and  soil,  have  certainly  some  ef- 
fect upon  the  quality  of  wool,  but  not  so  much 
as  is  generally  supposed.  The  (leece  is  atfected  by 
the  degree  of  nourishment  which  the  animal  re- 
ceives, not  by  the  quality  of  the  pasture  on  which 
it  is  fed.  If  sheep  are  highly  kept,  their  wool  will 
become  less  fine,  but  in  other  respects  its  quality 
will  not  be  deteriorated.  The  wool  of  a  starved 
sheep  may  be  apparently  fine,  but  it  will  be  britt.'e, 
and  of  little  value  to  the  manuficturer. 

A  regular  supply  ol'  food  to  the  sheep  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  good  wool;  for  that  part  oi  the 
hair  which  grows  when  the  animal  is  in  a  high 
state  of  Hesh,  will  be  thick,  and  that  which  is 
grown  when  it  is  reduced  by  hunger,  will  be  weak 
and  thin;  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  hair 
will  alwa3's  be  irregular,  if  the  animal  passes  Irom 
one  extreme  to  the  othi  r. 

The  alteration  which  may  be  made  in  any  breed 
of  animals  by  selection,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  paid  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject; they  attribute  every  improvement  to  a  cross, 
when  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  juilicious  selection. 

I  have  often  been  told,  that  iroin  the  beautiful 
shape  of  Mr.  Elman's  Southdown  sheep,  they  must 
have  been  crossed  with  the  New  Leicester;  and 
thit  from  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  they  must  have 
been  crossed  with  the  Merino  breed;  but  I  do  not 
conceive,  that  even  the  skill  of  this  very  distingui>h- 
ad  breedrr  could  have  retained  the  good  shape  of 
the  former,  without  any  appearance  of  the  coarse 
ness  of  its  wool  or  the  fine  fleece  of  the  latter, 
ivithout  the  deformity  of  its  carcass,  had  he  cross- 
ed his  flock  with  either  of  these  breeds. 

It  may  as  well  be  contended,  that  the  white  phea- 
sant, which  has  now  become  very  common,  was  pro- 
duced from  a  cross  with  a  Dorking  fowl,  whereas  it 
was  one  of  those  accidental  varieties,  which  some- 
times occur,  and  which  has  been  perpetuated  by 
selection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  endless 
variety  in  the  colour,  shape,  and  size,  of  rabbits, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  in  a  domesticated  state;  a 
Variety  produced  by  the  art  of  man,  and  which 
did  not  exist  ip  these  creatures  in  their  natural 
state. 


A  greater  proof,  I  conceive,  of  what  may  be  ef- 
fected by  selection  and  perseverance,  cannot  be  ad- 
duced. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  means  by  which  the  breeds 
of  animals  can  be  so  rapidly,  and  so  effectually  im- 
proved, as  by  its  being  the  particular  business  of 
some  breeders  to  provide  male  animals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  for  hire.  Our  horses  could  never 
have  arrived  at  the  degree  of  perfection  which  they 
have  now  attained,  but  from  the  facility  which  has 
been  aflbrded  to  every  one,  by  the  public  stallions, 
of  breeding  from  the  best  horses  of  every  descrip- 
tion, at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  to  which  this  practice  has 
been  applied,  have  attained  great  perfection,  while 
those  which  have  never  been  attended  to  by  per- 
sons in  this  particular  business,  show  no  signs  of 
improvement. 

No  trouble  or  expense  will  be  spared  by  those 
who  expect  to  derive  profit,  not  from  the  quantity, 
but  from  the  quality  of  the  animals  which  they 
breed.  The  competition,  which  must  always  exist 
between  breeders  of  this  description,  will  be  a  ne- 
ver failing  stimulus  to  exertion. 

The  common  farmer,  who  seldom  sees  anj'  stock 
but  his  own  and  that  of  his  neighbours,  generally 
concludes,  that  his  own  have  arrived  at  the  summit 
ol  perlectioii:  but  the  breeder  who  lets  for  hire, 
must  frequently  submit  his  male  animals  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public,  and  to  the  criticism  of  his 
rival.s;  who  will  certainly  not  encourage  any  preju- 
dices he  may  entertain  of  their  superiority. 

In  this  trade,  as  in  every  other,  there  ought  to  be 
a  regular  gradation;  those,  for  example,  who  hire  a 
male  lor  eighty  guineas,  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
letting  seven,  or  eight,  (or  twenty  guineas  each,  as 
will  those  who  hire  for  twenty  guineas,  by  letting 
several  for  five  or  six. 

Thus  each,  besides  the  improvement  of  his  stock, 
will  receive  a  fair  remuneration,  and  every  breeder 
h..ve  the  means  of  selectini^  the  male  lie  thinks 
best  calculated  for  the  females  he  may  happen  to 
possess. 

The  same  effect  will  not  be  produced  by  the  sale 
of  male  animals;  for  we  are  induced  to  keep  a  male 
we  have  purchased  at  a  high  (irice,  although  we 
may  not  be  entirely  satisfied  with  his  produce,  but 
by  hiring,  we  endeavour  to  select  a  male  every 
year,  with  the  properties  in  which  our  females  are 
deficient,  and  whom  we  think  calculated  to  correct 
the  faults  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  our  stock 

These  observations  are  the  result  of  many  years 
experience,  in  breeding  animals  of  various  descrip- 
tions; but  the  life  of  man  is  not  long  enough  to 
form  very  decisive  conclusions  upon  a  subject  which 
IS  so  little  understood,  and  \vhich  is  darkened  by 
innumerable  prejudices.  Many  experiments  must 
be  tried,  to  establish  a  single  fact;  for  Nature  is 
sometimes  so  capricious  in  her  [iroductions,  that  the 
most  accurate  observer  will  be  frequently  decei\ed, 
if  he  draws  any  inference  from  a  single  experiment 

I  have  freely  stated  my  opinions,  without  consi- 
dering them  as  conclusive,  and  shall  be  much  grati- 
fied if  they  induce  others  to  direct  their  attention 
to  a  subject  which  appears  to  me  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 
Wiih  great  regard, 

Yuur  obed't  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  SEBKIUHT. 
Beechwood,  .^ugwt  1,  1809. 


BURNED  CLAY. 
[In  a  former  number  of  this  volume  we  published 
a  communication  from  Doctor  Muse  to  Dr.  Ennalls 
Martin,  on  the  subject  of  burned  clay.  The  an 
swer  of  Doctor  Martin  has  only  now  lallen  under 
our  observation  in  the  Easton  tiazette,  from  which 
it  is  copied  as  follows.] 


Dear  Sir,  Easton,  July  lltit,  1825. 

I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  con 
versation  with  my  agricultural  friends,  as  I  have 
done  to  you,  that  every  farm  in  this  county  had  re- 
sources within  itself,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
would  be  sufficient  to  fertilize  its  soil,  so  as  to  make 
many  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  one  would 
scarcely  grow  to  perfection  before;  thus,  according 
to  the  exalted  sentiment  of  Dr.  Swift,  placing  our 
farmers  above  the  greatest  conquerors,  whose  glory 
consisted  in  destroying  their  fellow  men,  while  that 
of  the  farmer  will  ever  be  to  provide  for  their  sub 
sistence  and  coiiilort. 

Under  these  impressions,  in  looking  around  me, 
I  could  not  think  of  a  gentleman  altogether  equal 
to  yourself  in  scientific  knowledge  and  of  the  same 
ardour,  as  well  as  public  spirit,  to  undertake  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject,  which  would  he  most  like- 
ly to  make  our  farmers  more  useful  and  of  higher 
character  than  the  greatest  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

Chemistry  is  so  much  connected  with  agriculture 
as  well  as  the  arts  generally,  that  it  may  well  be 
called  its  chief  corner-stone,  and  if  properly  di- 
rected will  have  the  happiest  tendency  to  its  im- 
provement. Permit  me  to  say,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  flattering,  that  much  is  expected  from  30U 
as  an  experimentalist  as  well  as  a  theorist,  on  the 
subject  of  "burned  clay,"  both  as  to  the  applica- 
tion as  well  as  the  modus  operandi  of  this  manure, 
which  may  be  manufactured  on  almost  all  the  farms 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

General  Beaslon,  as  well  as  some  of  our  modern 
farmers,  have  made  the  matter  of  burning  clay  a 
very  simple  process  indeed;  and  so  it  may  be,  when 
properly  understood;  but  until  then,  we  shall  be 
constantly  hearing  first  one  and  then  another  ex- 
pressing doubts  as  to  its  elhcacy  as  a  manure.  You 
know,  and  every  body  ought  to  know,  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  way  of  doing  almost  every  thing; 
if  the  right  way  should  not  be  fallen  upon  in  burn- 
ing clay,  the  object  will  be  almost  entirely  defeated, 
and  an  end  will  be  put  to  any  further  experiments 
with  such  persons! 

As  to  the  rationale  of  the  mndtis  operandi,  it  will 
be  of  little  consequence  to  the  farmer,  if  he  can 
learn  the  art  of  burning  the  clay,  and  experience  at 
all  times  its  beneficial  effects.  But  this  alone  will 
not  satisfy  the  inquisitive  mind,  and  one  who  is  so 
capable  as  yourself  of  penetrating  into  the  arcana 
of  nature.  I  confess,  I  feel  the  same  propensity, 
though  I  may  come  short  of  the  truth,  and  differ 
with  you  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  niodus  operandi 
of  a  manure,  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced to  my  satisfaction. 

You  believe  that  clay  to  become  a  manure  must 
be  burned  in  open  kilns,  and  thus  be  oxydated;  but 
I,  on  the  contrary,  am  of  an  opinion,  that  the  clay 
must  be  carbonated  in  close  kilns,  in  the  same 
manner  as  wood  is  charred  or  carbonated.  If  open 
kilns  are  necessary  to  make  an  oxyde  of  the  clay, 
there  will  soon  be  an  end  put  to  this  expensive  me- 
thod; but  il  it  is  to  be  burned  in  tlose  kilns  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  coal  kilns,  it  will  be  no 
more  expensive  to  burn  five  hundred  loads  than  it 
would  be  to  burn  five,  ibr  when  the  cl.iy  is  com- 
pletely ignited,  it  may  be  heaped  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  great  object  is  to  exclude  the  air  altogether  as 
in  a  coal  kiln.  If  the  air  is  permitted  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  wood,  it  v\ill  soon  burn  down  to  ashos, 
and  if  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  clay,  it 
goes  out  and  the  process  ceas  s. 

There  is  something  mysterious  in  carbonating 
wood,  and  so  of  clay.  It  has  been  observed  to  me 
by  blacksmiths  and  oth  rs  who  are  in  the  practice 
of  burning  coal  kilns,  that  green  pine  is  equ:;l,  if 
not  superior  to  any  other  wood.  Now  it  is  known 
that  pine,  and  more  especially  its  leaves,  contain 
more  oxygen,  that  is,  the  acidifying  principle,  than 
any  othi-r  wo^id  or  its  leaves;  and  I  have  observed, 
that  wherever  tiie  piue-fallings,  as  they  are  called. 
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thai  1'.  the  l.-avr?  of  Ihr  pine,  hiire  brcii  ilrpokilol 
a»  ■  nianuiT,  the  sorrel  |iul»  up  in  ^n-.\t  aliunilance, 
unil  «hrro  il  <lii)  iiol  cruu  lii-l'oro.  Ilriicc  tlic  lul- 
viinlaer  of  limine  nil  surli  lands  as  those  wlicro 
sorrrl  (jroK*.  ami  I  ivouKI  say,  lirncr  the  nHiranlafi;e 
of  burning  surli  laniN.  or  piittinK  on  thcin  "burned 
cisv."  to  nrulralizp  thr  acid  in  tlir  soil.  I  am  con- 
lidcnl '•  burned  clay'wdl  he  more  lirndicial  on  a 
soil  of  stiir  ciny,  than  on  n  light  sandy  soil,  though 
mr  e^perimcnt't  on  "burned  clay,"  have  been  priii 
cipally  confined  to  a  sod  where  sand  pndoiniiiates. 

Clav,  taken  from  below  the  surfaie,  *ay  two  foot, 
and  used  in  m.'vkinf;  bant  fences,  puts  fnrth  tho  lirst 
rear  an  abundant  crop  of  sorrel,  ami  at  once  do- 
"raonstrates  that  the  clay  had  become  a  deutoxido, 
that  it,  had  acquired  by  attraction  from  the  atmos- 
phere II  second  do>c  of  oxygen,  boides  what  «a> 
attached  to  il  from  the  creation.  A  view  of  the 
subject  in  this  li^ht  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of 
deep  plouphinf;  in  every  soil,  and  explains  tho 
reason  why  there  ought  to  be  an  immediate  appli- 
OBlion  of  a  manure  capable  of  neutralizing  tho  acid 
c|iialities  of  the  earth,  when  the  soil  is  ploughed  in 
below  a  certain  depth  in  some  parlioilir  tields. 

That  carbon  enters  largely  into  i»ery  kind  of 
irood  as  a  component  part,  is  »elf-e\id<iit.  from  the 
circumstance  of  burnine  coal,  as  it  k  termed;  and 
that  it  is  a  manure  of  the  tirst  depree.  when  reduc- 
ed to  an  impalpable  nowder,  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again,  but  trom  the  labour  and  expense 
«r  applying  it  to  the  earth  to  act  a^  such,  it  must 
necessarilT  be  excluded;  but  not  so  with  regard  to 
rmrbonaltii  clay — one  stroke  of  the  hoe  or  spade 
crumbles  the  inrccst  lumps  into  dust,  and  makes  il 
at  once  cipable  of  mixing  with  the  earth.  Of  all 
bodies  in  the  world,  carbon  has  the  preatest  attrac- 
tioii  fur  oxygen,  and  makes  carbonic  acid  gas  when 
united.  It  IS  this  gas  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  vegetables  bv  being  applied  to  their  roots, 
and  beromes  their  chief  food.  Otb^-r  elementary 
bodies  have  their  share  in  perfecting  trees  and 
plants  of  erery  kind,  but  it  is  as  plain  as  that  two 
aad  two  make  four,  that  carlmn  i>  the  principal  in- 
giedient  in  their  composition,  and  hence  it  is,  that 
"burned  clay"  must  and  will  be  acknowledged 
among  the  best  and  strongest  aanures.  Il  is  to  be 
hoped,  since  the  subject  has  he«n  commenced,  that 
farmers  will  be  more  and  more  lealous  in  the  cause 
•f  improTement.and  that  experiments  will  be  made 
by  other  farmers,  as  well  as  yourself,  and  that  every 
aourre  of  improvement  will  l>e  tried  with  the  art  of 
burning  clay,  that  fanners  may  feel  their  import 
ance  more  and  more  every  year,  aod  that  they  wil 
leave  nothing  untried  to  make  themtelres  happy, 
wealthy  and  wise. 

Very  respectfullr.  Tours,  (ce. 

fc.NNAI.LS  MAKTIN. 
Da.  Jostrn  K.  Mutt. 


in  anv  iiianuraelurini:  e.stalilisliiiicnt  I  have  yet  seen, I  On  tho  wine  cellars  of  the  ancients  Dr.  Ilendcr- 
I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the  proper  application  son  is  very  full  and  satisfactory;  but  here  also  wa 
of  what  he  has  will  not  I'tiriiish  him  with  the  means  could  have  wished  that  tho  (Jreek  authors  had  breo 
of  doing  his  work  without  any  other  aid.  If  he  more  consulted,  if  it  had  merely  been  to  illustrate 
will,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  of  the  17th,  nr  contrast  their  modes  with  those  of  the  Humans, 
or  by  the  post  if  he  prefers  it,  return  me  an  answer  That  a  cool  part  of  their  houses  was  preferred  for 
to  the  following  <)iieiies,  I  can  give  him  a  tolerably  keeping  their  wine  in,  appears  from  the  instructions 
correct  idea  of  what  improvement  his  present  esta  given  by  Xenophon  in  his  <Kconomirs,  (rap  9;)  ia 
blisliiiient  is  susceptible.  ;this  they  agreed  with  the  Romans      That  wine  was 

1st  What  is  the  fall,  in  feet,  of  water  by  trhichkcpt  in  cellars,  or  rather  in  caves  underground,  is 
his  wheel  is  worked?  'proved  by   a  passage  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and 

id.  The  height  and  width  of  the  water  wheel,' more  particularly  by  the  scoliast  on  the  Kcclosiaa 
and  the  depth  of  the  shrouding,  and  if  it  is  an  over-  of  Aristophanes.  The  former  in  his  retreat  arrlved- 
'hotr"  jat  a  rich  plain,    where  they  found  such  abundance 

.)d.  The  number  of  revolutions  the  water-wheel  of  wine  that  tin-  inhabitant's  kept  it  in  cisterns  lined 
makes  in  a  minute,  when  the  stones  are  driven  at  with  plaster  >jxxwic:  xouaToif.  This  word  /.aicxoif 
Ihoir  full  working  speed?  If  the  number  of  revo-  occurs  in  the  play  of  Aristophanes  alluded  to  [v.  1  bi.] 
lulions  arc  counted  for  five  successive  minutes,  ;,nd  on  if  the  scoliast  remarks,  that  it  was  custo- 
Ihey  will  be  ascertained  the  more  correctly.  I  ,„;,ry  fur  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  to  keep  their 

•Ith  'Ihe  number  of  hours  which  he  can  work  wine  and  oil  in  caves  or  cisterns  dug  in  the  ground, 
one  pair  of  stones  in  24.  in  ordinary  dry  seasons?     ()|1  j,  occasionally  kept  by  the  Zantlotes  in  similar 

5th.  Of  how  many  acres  does  his  dam,  or  reser-  receptacles. t 
voir  consist.  |      Before  the  an.phorac  containing  the  stronger  winea 

I  wish  he  would  name  the  distance  of  hi«  real-  were  deposited  in  the  funuirium.  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
donee  from  NVashinglon  city.  |  bringing  them  to  an  early  maturity,  a  label  was  put 

hor  more  than  .10  years  I  have  availed  myself  of  on  them  indicating  the  vintage  and  the  name  of  the 
gaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  proper  applica-  contemporary  consuls;  to  this  there  is  frequent  al- 
lion  ol  water  for  moving  machinery;  and  last  year  lu.sions  in  the  classics,  as  those  who  were  fond  of 
sent  an  essay  on  the  subject  to  the  Fniiiklin  Insti-  ,r,„,^  oij  „-ine  were  very  pariicular  in  examininj 
lutein  Philadelphia,  of  which  honourable  mention  \he  nota  or  label;  freiiuent  impositions,  as  might, 
was  made  at  their  annual  exhibition  in  October  laat.  however,  have  been  expected,  were  practised. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  fumarium  to  the  mel- 
I  l(nving  of  wines — borrowed  from  the  Asiatics — it 
pirticularly  and  clearly  described.  Where  the  wine 
was  of  a  strength  and  quality  adapted  to  this  prac- 
tice, its  eflects  were  beneficial;  but  it  was  oflea 
used  to  force  inferior  wines.  The  inspissated  winea 
ol  the  ancients.  Dr.  Henderson  seems  to  think,  were 
solely  produced  by  the  fumarium.  We  are,  how- 
ever, rather  disposed  to  coincide  with  De  Fauw  ia 
bis  opinion,  thai  in  the  earliest  ages  of  wine- making 
in  Greece,  nearly  all  the  wine  was  inspissated.  He 
lays,  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Alcman,  only  one 
small  canton  uf  all  Lacnnia  produced  wines  not 
condensed  by  smoke  or  fire;  and  Aristotle,  as  quo- 
ted both  by  Dr.  Henderson  and  De  Pauw.  seems 
to  wamnt  this  conclusion.  Indeed,  if  inspissated 
wines  were  an  after  mode  of  manufacture,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  any  good  reason  why  the  ancient* 
erected  statues  to  the  person  who  first  taught  them 
to  mix  water  with  wine.J  The  produce  of  Ihe  pro- 
ceding  vintage  was  first  tasted  al   a  feast  in  honour 


I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

VV.  PARKIN,  Enirineer. 


HOKTICTrLTTT&E. 


From  llie  Westminster  Review — London. 
JILSTORY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
WINES. 
By  Alexander  IlatJcrton,  M.  D. 
(Continued  from  page  366.) 
The  third  chapter  treats  of  Ihe  wine  vessels  and 
wine  Cellars  uf  the  ancients.     ,Skins  of  animals,  ren- 
dered impervious  by  oil  or  resinous  gums,  were  the 
most  ancient  receptacles  for  wine  after  it  was  taken 
from  the  vat     To  these  there  are  frequent  allusions 
in  Homer,  the  JScripturos,  Sec.  Then  ves.sels  of  clay 
with   a  coating   of  piich   were   introduced;    where 
wood  abounded,  nine  casks  were  of  that  material; 
but,  in  general,  Ibo  Greek  and  Romans  used  earth- 


st>:am  .mills. 

AVar  iniiun^vn,  Dii,  Fth.  4<A,  \it» 
i.  8  Sarmfia, 

I  h-<vr  seen  in  your  paper  of  Ihe  3d.  an  inquiry 
ft"m  Virginuv.  of  the  prarticabilitr  of  uniting  pro- 
Atably  steam  [lower  t'l  a  H»t»r  mill,  to  make  up  the 
4efiriency  ocra<ioned  bt  ilmught.  I  am  not  siilh 
ciently  conversant  with  the  charges  of  erecting 
nieam  engines  in  this  country,  nor  the  quantilT  of 
wood  whirh  an  engine  of  8  horvs  power  would  re- 
tfi%Tr  per  day:  but  I  am  convinced,  from  what  I 
|ia*e  witneMed  in  Rngiand.  thai  could  Ihe  inquirer 
obtain  ihe  most  eeononiiral  •Ir.im  sppanlu*  to  >iip 

fdy  his  lark  of  waler.  that  any  Ihinn  like  the  regu 
»r  nrofil  h»  ra-i  make  by  the  mxnufacture  of  flour 
would  not  rrimbur»e  hira  the  rx^iensc  of  filing  up 
•Dd  wnriing. 

Unless  the   gentleman  making    Ihe    inquiries  bat 
hn  waltr  applied  to  bcttar  parpvaaa  tbas  •  4mi« 


enware.  the  smaller  made  on    the  wheel,  the  larger, 

I  formed  on  the  ground  in  stoves;  these  were  boundi"'"  Bacchus  in  the  month  of  .M.iy,  when  the  wester- 
with  hoops.  Dr.  Henderson  next  elucidates  the  'j' '^""'»  *'='J  K*""""-'".'  •«■• '"l  Ibis  feast  was  called 
measures  of  rapacity  of  Ihe  ancients  as  compared  «''^'>'/"».  "^  r^l'ie"" '•'«  first  day  of  the  feast,  for  it 
with  tliosc  of  the  moderns.  Athens  was  cebbraled  l*-''ed  three  days.  Il  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  manufacture,  "whence  Ihe  representation! ni"ch  in  the  same  manner  as  St  Martin's  d.ay  wa» 
of  an  amphora  upon  certain  of  the  attic  coins." —  in  this  coiinlry  formerly,  and  is  still  in  Germany, 
(p.  49.1  We  may  point  out  to  him  a  curious  pas-  &c.,  when  the  ale  barrels  are  first  tapped,  with 
sage  in  Theophrastus,  from  which  it  .iiipears  that  drinking,  mirth,  and  song^  We  have  already  men- 
some  of  the  wine  measures  al  Athens  in  his  time  ''"ned  one  ancient  trick  as  exactly  resemiding  a 
were  made  of  metal,  and  that  those  who  wished  tolwdern  one  I)r  Henderson  at  Ihe  conclusion  of 
cheat  their  slaves,  or  their  customers,  indenteil  the  'his  chapSr  brings  ailililional  proof  that  there  is 
bottom  so  as  to  diminish  the  capacity  The  anno-! nothing  new,  whether  good  or  bad,  under  the  sun. 
taloron  this  passage  justly  remarks,  that  Ihe  ves  I  "In  onier  to  allure  customers,  various  tricks  appear 
»el«  must  have  been  made  of  tin  ol  some  other 
yielding  metal,  otherwise  Ihe  trick  could  not  have 
been  pl.iyed.  and  adds,  ".Simile  artiticium  oinupulis 
nostris  in  usu  esse,  etiam  nos  bodie  aliquolies  cum 
noslro  damno  scntimiis."* 

Ihe  casks  that  contained  Ihe  stronger  wines  were 
generally   ranged    along    Ihe   wine   cellar,   sunk    in 
•and,  it    is  probable  the  piston  was  occasionally  re 
sorted   to   for  Ihe  purpose  of  emptying   the    lirger 
tuns;    the  smaller  were  tilted   on  one   side,  as  ap 
peam  from  several  passages  in  the  classics. 


to  have  been  practiaed  by  the  ancient  wine  dealers, 


*Theophrast.  Cbaract  rap.   II,  p.  M. 
*«B.  Uzaa.  1131. 


Bdit  l^inp- 


t  Oil  is  kept  In  wells  many  fathoma  deep  in  Ihe  roek> 
in  Zanle.     Teonge's  Iilary.  p.  *o 

J  De  Pauw  no   the    Creeks,  I.  1S1.     Mr.  Buckingham 

waa  treaieil  at  Adjeloon    with  wine   rakes,  »hieh,  li« 

tuppows  reacnible  Ihe  inspissated  wine  of  the  ancients. 

—  Trard,  mtoiir  IA/  .7         '       •    f.  1S1. 

^Tlie   liallao!  roll  .isse  Day.    sung,  in  oM 

i..i^. .    ■'>  Kngland.   i -■  .»  in  Forslrr's  FerrnnisJ 

p.   H'i.     A  curious.  Iiut  nni   very  delieaie, 

ml  -itin,  II   |r>i>e  uf  wine,  sung   in  Urmiany 

n  the  m<>iia>lrrie«  ctf  the  »ix- 

lu  that  Diusl  slraD^e  tn%\j-^. 


te<  I 
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some  for  instance  put  the  new  vintage  into  a  cask  i  the  manufacture  of  it  of  excellent  quality,  so  that 


that  had  been  seasoned  with  an  old  and  highly  fla- 
voured wine;  others  placed  cheese  and  nuts  in  the 
oellar,  that  those  who  entered  miijht  be  tempted  to 
•at,  and  thus  have  their  palates  blunted  before  they 
♦asted  the  wine." — p.  59. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  varieties  and  ge- 
Beral  qualities  of  the  ancient  wines.     It  is  very  cvi- 


Martial  preferred  it  as  vinegar  to  the  wine  from 
which  it  was  made.*  Vinegar  was  the  drink  not 
only  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  also  of  the  slaves 
and  poorer  people.]  Dr.  Henderson  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  posca  of  the  Rdmans  could  not  have 
been  a  mere  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  since 
this  would  not  have  formed  a  distinct  trade,  and  we 


dent  that,  unless  these  qualities  can   be  assimilated '  are  informed  that  the  favourite  freedman  of  Vitel 


to  those  of  modern  wines,  Uttle  real  and  definite  m 
formation  can  be  given  on  the  principal  and  most 
important  subject  of  this  chapter;  and  whoever  has 
•ndeavoured  to  give  to  another  a  clear  and  precise 
■otion  of  the  taste  or  flavour  of  any  thing,  must  be 
aware  of  the  numerous  and  great  ditficulties  which 
Dr.  Henderson  had  to  encounter  in  this  branch  of 
his  inquiry.  He  justly  remarks,  "it  is  often  no  easy 
matter  to  determine  with  precision  the  churacters 
cf  modern  wines;  of  course  it  must  be  a  still  more 
difficult  undertaking  to  describe  those  of  ancient 
times.  But  as  the  terms  by  which  their  various  fla- 
Tours  and  other  sensible  properties  are  character- 
ized have  been  long  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by 
modern  use;  and  as  the  processes  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  them  are  now  thoroughly  understood, 
we  may,  in  many  instances,  ascertain  the  respective 
degrees  in  which  particular  qualities  <vould  be  im- 
parted, and  sometimes  even  discover  to  which  of 
our  present  growths  certain  wines  of  the  ancients 
bore  the  greatest  resemblance." — ^p.  65. 

Sweetness  was  an  almost  indispensable  quality  in 
ancient  wines.  This  Dr.  Henderson  proves  beyond 
a  doybt;  perhaps,  however,  a  passage  in  Martial 
is  stronger  on  this  point  than  any  other  passage  in 
the  classics.  He  compares  the  nectar  of  the  Gods 
to  Falernian,  mixed  with  the  honey  of  Attica,  [Lib. 
ziii  ep.  108.]  For  these  sweet  wines  the  Romans 
were  indebted  to  foreign  countries;  those  of  Italian 
growth  were  generally  dry  and  rough,  and  required 
age  or  ihefunuirium  to  mellow  them.  There  were, 
thus,  three  classes  of  wines  among  the  ancients 
sweet,  dry,  and  an  intermediate  order,  which  »voj 
both  sweet  and  dry,  or  sweetish.  The  Greek  wines 
were  principally  luscious,  hke  Cyprus  or  Constan- 
tia;  the  Pramnian  and  Corinthian  were  dry,  and 
required  to  be  kept  a  number  of  years  to  soften 
their  roughness  and  astringency;  the  stronger  wines 
were  generally  high  coloured;  those  from  white 
grapes  of  a  yellow  hue:  none  of  these  were  sweet. 
Their  wines  were  designated  from  the  place  of 
growth;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  peculiarly  fine  vintage, 
from  the  contemporary  consul.  Five  years  were 
deemed  requisite  to  mellow  the  more  generous; 
sometimes  a  much  longer  period  Sometimes  wine 
did  not  improve  till  it  had  been  kept  twci.ty  years; 
after  that  it  improved  rapidly.  Foreign  nines  at- 
tained a  moderate  age  in  six  or  seven  years;  and 
were  much  benefitted  by  a  sea  voyage,  if  of  a  qua- 
lity to  bear  it. 

The  ordinary  wines  of  Italy  were  very  cheap 
though  their  exact  price  cannot  accurately  be  de 
terniined;  it  seems  to  have  varied  from  about  one 
penny  to  four  pence  the  gallon.  The  inferior  kind 
of  Grecian  wine  seems  to  have  cost  from  1/.  to  il. 
a  hogshead;  the  better  sort  11.  or8i.;  and  Miiiy 
mentions  that  this  sum  hud  been  given  for  an  am- 
phora of  the  best  Greek  wine,  when  in  its  most  per- 
fect state.  In  A.  D.  47i,  during  the  reign  of  Theo 
doric,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  pruof  of  the  abundance  o; 
the  vintage,  that  wine  was  sold  at  less  than  three 
farthings  a  gallon.* 

We  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  Grajvius, 
in  opposition  to  Dr  Henderson,  that  acdum  was  a 
kind  of  wine,  or  rather,  as  it  is  expressly  called  bj 
Macrobius,  culpatum  vinum,  mismanaged  wine, — 
That  it  was,  however,  made  purposely  is  undoub.- 
•d;  and  Egypt  seems  to  have   been  celebrated  for 

•  Hill's  Essays  on  Ancient  Greece,  p.  26,  Anderson's 
■History  of  Commerce,  i.  no. 


lius,  after  he  quitted  that  emperor,  became  a  ven- 
der of  posca;  a  passage  in  the  Miles  Glorios.  of 
Plautus,  [Act  iii.  sc.  2,]  in  which  the  slaves  are  re- 
presented as  having  got  access  to  the  casks  of  wine 


sons,  and  particularly  the  last,  restored  that  valua- 
ble tree  to  us  in  all  its  strength  and  vigour. 

The  theory  of  JNIr.  Knight,  announced  as  it  was 
from  such  high  authority,  created  an  alarm  among 
horticulturists,  and  this  opinion  has  got  hold  among 
us.  We  know  that  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
farmers  labour  under  this  erroneous  notion,  which 
is  actually  influencing  their  practice  to  th(^  neglect 
of  the  good  old  varieties  of  apples,  and  a  laborious 
search  after  new  varieties  equally  good,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  fruit. 

From  our  own  observation,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knight  is  entirely  unlbund- 


and  posca,  seems  to  warrant  this  supposition,  as  it  ed.     We  can  show  some  very  thriving  trees,  of  the 
hardly  can   be  supposed  they  would  have  stolen  |oW  fashioned  Pcarmain,  in  a  bearing  state.     The 


mere  vinegar  and  water,  their  ordinary  beverage. 
(To  be  continued.) 


GRAFTED  FRUIT. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  an  erroneous  opinion  pre- 
vailing among  our  horticulturists,  that  the  best  va- 
rieties of  our  graited  fruit  are  on  the  decay.  It  is 
believed  that  the  health  and  duration  of  the  grafts, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  health  of  the  parent  stock. 
This  theory  originated  in  England  a  few  years 
since,  and  was  first  announced  by  Thomas  Andros 
Knight,  Esq.  For  some  years  past,  says  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Phillips,  it  has  been  stated  by  several  ingenious 
writers,  that  many  of  our  best  varieties  of  apples 
could  no  longer  be  cultivated  with  success;  that  by 
length  of  time  they  have  become  degenerated  and 
worn  out.  Mr.  Knight,  the  President  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
gave  birth  to  this  idea.  He  sajs,  in  his  Pomona 
Herefordiensis,  that  those  apples  which  have  been 
long  cultivated  are  on  the  decay.  The  Red-streak 
and  the  Golden  Pippin  can  no  longer  be  propagated 
with  advantage.  The  fruit,  like  the  parent  tree,  is 
atTected  by  the  debilitated  old  age  of  the  variety." 
Again  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear,  p.  6,  "The  Moil,  and  its  successful 
rival  the  Red  streak,  with  the  Must  and  Golden 
Pippin,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  decay;  and  the  Stire 
and  Fox-whelp  are  hastening  rapidly  after  them." 
"It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  Speedily,  "that 
this  apparently  visionary  notion  of  the  extinction  of 
certain  kinds  of  apples  should  have  been  promul 
gated  by  authors  of  respectability,  since  the  mis- 
take will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  productive  of  cer- 
tain ill  consequences." 

The  author  of  the  work  we  are  quoting  from, 
says,  "Having  observed  among  the  apples  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  market,  in  1819,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  real  golden  pippins  in  a  perfect  state,  the  author 
was  induced  to  make  particular  inquiries  respecting 
this  fruit;  and  has  received  satisfactory  accounts 
from  all  quarters,  that  these  trees  are  fast  recover- 
ing from  a  disease,  or  canker,  which  appears  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  a  succession  of  unpropi- 
tious  seasons,  but  that  the  summer  of  1818  and  the 
following  year  have  greatly  improved  them."     The 


name  of  this  fruit  has  been  known  in  Salem  above 
a  hundred  years.  It  was  an  old  and  well  known 
fruit  a  century  as:o,  and  the  modern  trees  have  not 
decayed  with  the  parent  tree,  but  are  as  flourishing 
as  we  could  desire,  and  promise  to  live  an  hundred 
years  longer. 

We  can  show  also  a  number  of  trees  of  the  Rib- 
ston  pippin,  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and 
bearing  every  year;  and  yet,  according  to  the  theo- 
ry, these  trees  ought  to  have  been  on  the  decay,  by 
sympathy  with  the  parent  tree.  "The  Rihston  pip- 
pin is  a  native  of  Ribston  Park,  Yorkshire.  Har- 
grave,  in  his  history  of  Knaresborough,  p.  -216,  says 
'This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  produce  of  a  deli- 
cious apple,  called  the  Ribston  pippin.  The  origi- 
nal tree  was  raised  from  a  pippin  brought  from 
France,  from  which  tree  such  numbers  have  been 
propagated,  that  they  are  now  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  orchard  in  this  and  many  other  coun- 
tries.' The  old  tree  is  yet  standing,  and  in  the 
year  1787  produced  six  bushels  of  apples."  Mr. 
Knight  would  have  us  believe,  and  if  his  theory  be 
true,  we  must  believe,  that  when  this  old  tree  de- 
cays, every  other  tree  throughout  other  countries 
will  decay  also. 

We  are  not  confined  in  our  observations  to  the 
apple  alone.  In  noticing  the  history  of  the  China, 
or  Sweet  Orange  tree,  and  its  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Phillips  remarks,  "The  China,  or  Sweet 
Orange,  with  which  this  country  [England]  is  so 
amply  supplied,  and  at  such  moderate  prices,  that 
all  classes  of  society  enjoy  them  as  perfectly  as  if 
they  had  been  indigenous  to  the  climate,  were  not 
known  to  the  ancient  Europeans.  They  were  first 
brought  into  Europe  by  Juan  de  Castro,  a  celebrat- 
ed Portuguese  warrior,  who  made  them  a  present 
to  the  Condi  Mellor,  the  king  of  Portugal's  prime 
minister,  who  was  only  able  to  raise  one  plant  from 
a  great  number  that  were  brought  to  Europe.  This 
tree,  which  was  planted  in  1548,  is  the  parent  tree 
from  which  all  the  European  orange  trees  of  this 
sort  were  produced,  and  is  said  to  be  now  alive  at 
Lisbon,  in  the  garden  of  Count  St.  Laurent.  It 
wouU!  be  a  most  deplorable  fact,  if  all  the  china 
orange  trees  throughout  Europe  depended  on  the 
decay  of  this  tree.  We  have  seen  the  beautiful 
groves  of  orange  trees  in   the  King's  and  (Jueen's 


author  continued  his  inquiries  still  further,  and 'gardens  u  Lisbon,  but  they  were  certainly  not  in 
wailed  on  some  gentlemen  who  are  well  known  in  Idecay,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  high  state  of  vigor 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  their  practical  knowledge 'and  production. 

in  the  cultivation  of  apples,  and  they  were  uniform- 1  We  have  just  eaten  a  pear  from  the  old  Endicott 
ly  of  opinion,  that  the  "apparent  decay  of  some  tree.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
trees  vvas  owing  to  the  unfavourable  springs  we  England  by  the  governor  nearly  200  years  ago.  It 
have  had  for  several  years."  lis  now  in  a  state  of  decay.     About  8  years  since  we 

This  decay  of  the  apple  in  England,  was  similar  procured  a  scion  from  that  tree,  which  grew  vi- 
to  the  decay  of  our  peach  trees  in  Massachusetts  a '  gorously.  Last  year  we  gathered  four  bushels  of 
lew  years  ago.  It  will  be  recollected  that  about  pears  lioin  it,  and  this  year  about  half  that  quanti- 
1814  we  had  a  succession  of  wet  and  cold  seasons,  ty.  I'liere  are  no  signs  of  decay  to  be  seen  on  the 
which  seemed  to  complete  the  destruction  of  many  graft;  but  so  far  from  any  such  appearance,  the 
■if  our  peach  trees.      The  succession  of  warm  sea- j  whole  tree,  which  is  now  large,  attbrds  a  striking 

example  of  health,  and  strength,  and  vigor. 

We  could  multiply  instances  to  prove  the  fact, 
that  the  continuation  of  a  tree  by  grafting  does  not 
depend  upon  the  health  or  decay  of  the  parent 
stock.     We  have  before  us  the  works  of  Quintiney, 


*  Macrob.  batJr.  lib.  vii.  c.  H.  Martial,  lib.  xiii.  cp. 
122      Athena;u3  edit.  Cas;iub.  v  .1.  ii.  p.  87. 

t  Theocr.  Idyll,  x.  i.  13.  Sputian,  Miger.  apud  Hist. 
August,  p.  380,  and  Cataub.  in  loc. 
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a:mertcan  farmer. 


(Fkb.  jo,  is 20. 


iirmtrU  iii  17  I'.i.  .'olin  l.awrvnce,  17  |('.  ainl  C'nx, 
and  cmilil  srirrt  tinny  nioir  fact*  to  |>m>\c  iIic  f;il 
Urv  of  Kmcht's  llicory.  NVr  refer  ti>  tli<-  Hiiilcr 
Bon  Cirtien — "Ihis  is  jutlly  ;>r^rrrf(/  More  all. 
olhrn.  hfint:  i/  i:ital  nnliz/iiiii/."  How,  upon  look-| 
iiiK  at  Cox,  ur  ^llall  fMul  tli.1t  our  prar  of  (lie  sninr, 
nanir  i»  |irrcj«f1y  llio  »«mr  fruit  But  »nv  trees  arc , 
not  in  lirray.Hhicli  ^llould  rcrUinly  be  tlie  case,  if 
KniKlit'*  thporv  be  Inic. 

Wc  pre<iumr  no  one  will  ileny  that  llir  propaicni 
tinn  of  trr<"S  and  shrub"*  fmm  cuttin;;^.  i»  in  clVii'l 
tilt'  Mine  a«  their  pnipag-.itioh  by  scioii»  lii-crtod  in 
the  body  of  anolhi-r  stink.  The  ninllnrry  tree  is 
\'T  ■    1   in  this  iiviniKT,  so  are   I'l;:".  and   cur- 

r  .  Jos<•l^^rric^;  and  yet  the  niw  pl.int*  are 

rii.i  ..■  i  ■  .1...  lit  on  the  tree  or  ^llrub  frviiii  "hioh  they 
were  taken,  'i'liey  »lart  oil"  into  a  inw  «)»lem  of 
beinc,  and  thriie  or  decay,  according  t'>  'be  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  circunistaoce*  in  which  they 
arc  placed.  (.Va/.in  Hr^islcr. 


It  «ill  lie  -een  by  tl.e  nlmve  ciiiiipanitive  sli.te- 
nient,  that  with  one  single  exTption,  the  average 
consumption  uf  nil  sorts  of  wines,  has  diminished 
nearly  one  half  in  the  last  eishi  years,  a»  contrasted 
Willi  thai  durintf  the  lirst  ei>;lit  years  ol  the  century. 
Anioni;  the  causes  of  this  diniinulinn  may  perhaps 
be  enumerated:  increased  duties,  more  economy  in 
expenditures  of  luxury,  and  above  all.  nn  enlargeii, 
fatally  eiilar);ed  coiisiiiiiption  of  ardent  spirits. 


D!MIM«;i!F.D  CO.NSIMI'TION  OF  WINFS. 

From  a  stntrnient  made  to  the  Jsenale,  by  the 
Treasury  I)e|>artinent;  in  nnsiver  to  a  call  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  acijrepite  quantity  of  each  discription 
of  Wines  ira|>orted  annu.dly  into  the  L'niird  !States 
since  I>»tl0;  with  the  diilii-s  to  which  the*  Here  sub- 
ject; wc  ha«e  drawn  the  follonini;  facts,  sliowini;  a 
most  eitraonlinary  diminution  in  the  CDUMimpliuii 
of  wines,  while  our  population  and  prusptrily  have 
been  cning  on  mi  rapidly  increasing  in  ratio. 

The  tables  of  this  documeiil  present  llie  re^iilar 
annual  iiii|>or1alion  of  wines:  beirianin;;  lli>'  series 
of  jears  with  I'Ol  and  ending;  with  I8.I.  In  order 
to  aseertjin  the  averai;e  consumption  lur  a  (t'veii 
time.  >ve  have  taken  the  first  eight  years  Inim  ISOl 
to  ivw.  JMith  inclusive;  and  the  last  ei.;lit,  from 
l"»Hi  to  IS'Jt.both  inclusive.  The  results  folluw- 
'llie  duties  payable  during  the  mine  peiiuds  are  also 
civen: 

Alalmsey,  Madeira  and  London  particular — 
Annual  aterage  of  coiisuQiplioii 

frwm  lt»0|  to  IHOH  J.'.7,700  duty  50  cts. 

Do.         1916  to  l»:4  Il4.ltii         100 


IVerease,  1 13,516  eall*. 

Burxtindy,  Champaigne,  Rhenish,  and  Tokay — 
.\n  a V.  con's,  from  l«'il  to  IS118     A,if>i 
Do.  do.  IS  1 6  to  I8i4     e,.S63 

Increase,  3,100 

Sherry  and  St  I.,ucar — 
An  av.  cons,  from  l*>OI  to  1818  346,.S.SI  dut740  rts. 
Do.         do.         l8ll)tol8i4    29.777  60  cU 


Decrease,  SlC'it  Kails. 

Claret  and  other  n>nes  not  enumerated  when  im- 
ported ID  boltlrs— . 
An  av.  cons  from  180  llo  1808   M4.HH7  duty  35  els 

Do.         do.         18l6to  ltM4     7li,0J4        SO  a  70 


Decrease,  7 1.Hfi.'J 

Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  other  Portii«;.<l  wines— 
An  av. coos,  from  isoi  lo  |H«ih  .SSl.l.' i  duly  30ctt. 
Do.  do.  l8l6tol8J4    I'lJ.l'U  50ctv 


Decrease.  HI  ..111 

Ter>eriffe.   Fayal,  Malaga,   and    Western  tshod 

srines-^ 

An  ST.  coos,  from  1801  to  IHiis  .'>|0.|1|  duly  ISels. 
Do.  do.  l8l6to  IH-M  '."<ij(.)l  40cts. 


Decrea*e.  i76.i;tO 

AH  <-.l>,rr  !•  ines,  when  imported  utberwis«  tliAll  in 

i  ^1  1801  to  18081,443.064 doty  93cls 

Do.         do.        I9I6I0  lt»4  M60,MI   U  •   150. 


«Bi,J6.1 


XiADZSS'  SE7A&TBSENT. 

LILIES— LILIIM. 

LILIArE.K. —  IIKXAKHKU  MCHOCVMA. 
Frenth.  le  lis,  lys. — llalian,  gigiio:  in  the  Brcscian,  Zeb 

Allliotigh  we  usually  associate  the  idea  of  cxtrcil); 
whiteness  with  the  lily,  so  lliat  it  is  CDinmoii  to  ex- 
press a  pure  white  by  compari.son  with  this  lliiwer, 
as  with  snow,  and  as  white  as  a  lily  is  an  old  and 
common  proverb,  yet  lilies  are  of  almost  every  va- 
riety of  colour,  perhaps  there  is  no  other  llower 
that  varies  so  much  in  Ibis  respect. 

"The  common  white  lily,"  says  Mr.  Martyn,"ha« 
been  cultivated  in  Englanil  time  immemorial  "  The 
stem  is  usually  about  three  feet  high.  The  llowers 
are  brilliantly  white,  and  t;los^y  on  the  inside.  It  is 
from  the  Fast;  and  in  Japan  the  blossom  is  said  to 
be  nearly  a  span  in  length  This  lily  Mowers  in 
June  anil  July.  The  roots,  which  are  mucilaginous, 
are  sometimes  boiled  in  milk  or  water,  ami  em 
ployed  in  emollient  poiiltirik;  but  they  have  not 
iiiiiili  reputalinn.  An  oil  lor  the  same  purpose  was 
also  piepared  by  int'usini;  the  roots  in  oli»e  oil. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  while  lily:  as, 
that  with  the  flnwers  striped  or  blotched  with  pur- 
ple; that  with  the  leaves  siriped  or  edged  ivitii  yel 
low;  one  with  double,  and  one  with  peiuliilous 
flowers.  The  double  Mowers  aie  less  Iragraiil  tb:iii 
the  single;  anil  the  common  kind  is  generally  hild 
in  hl,cber  estiniation  (ban  any  of  llio  t>l|-.rrs. 

Tills  lilt  may  easily  be  iiirreased  bv  iilVsets,  which 
the  bulbs  luriiisli  in  great  plenty.  '1  hey  should  be 
taken  oM  eiery  second  \ear.  The  best  lime  to  re- 
move It  is  about  the  end  of  .\ugilsl.  soon  after  the 
stalks  decay  It  will  thrive  in  abiiosi  any  sod  or 
situation,  is  very  hardy. and  nut  liable  to  injury  by 
frost.  Few  plants  are  more  easily  inenasrd  or 
pre-erveit  than  the  lily,  so  reiiiarkuble  lor  the  beau- 
ty and  fratranre  of  its  llowers. 

The  bulbs,  when  P-moved,  may  lie  treated  as 
other  bulbs,  but  the  sooner  these  arc  replanted  the 
l>et|i'r.  as  they  do  not  keep  so  wcU  out  of  tlie  ground 
as  many  others. 

This  lily  IS  considered  as  an  emblem  of  purity 
and  eleg-ance;  and 

"The  lad)  Illy,  looking  gently  ilown," 
is  scarcely  less  a  lavnunte  with  the  poets,  than  the 
rose  it»elf: 

"The  lily,  of  all  children  of  the  spring 
The  palest — fairest  tiMi  nhere  fair  ones  are  " 

£«rry  Cormcalt't  Fl—d  of    Thtmtly. 

"Thus  ps'seth  yere  by  ycre,  and  day  by  ilay, 
Till  It  lellr  iine«  in  a  niorirc  of  May, 
That  t.mriir,  that  fajrer  wa<  to  leene 
Than  is  the    ilie  U|>rin  hi*  stalke  grvene, 
And  fr»»her  than  the  Msj  wiih  flourr*  newe, 
For  with  the  T"v  color  •Ir'if  lure  hewc; 
(I  n'ul  ahirh  was  the  tiner  of  Ihrm  two) 
r.r  it  ws- •!  ■>     ...!..    u  ..  u...,i  lo  do. 
She  »  .  .:hli 

for  ■>!»>  .!•■  a-uight" 

Cnaccaa. 

"In  virgin  l>rauty  blows 

The  Irnilcr  lily  laoguishingly  sweet" 

AaMtraoac. 

•  I  ipH  quhytr, 

tij  >  ■Hie." 

lisMia  DogoLas. 


•  limeii  of  till-  Iklil,  III  milk-wliite  niaiitle  dust, 
The  luTely  Uly  wurcd  her  curling  crest." 

MuUKRKisrj)  ay  Fawkm. 

f'.ilesby's  lily  was  named  in  honour  of  .^I^. 
Cat.  ■<by,  who  first  found  it  in  .'south  Carolina  It 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  lilies  culliTuted  in  this 
country;  the  whole  plant,  when  in  bloom,  being 
littli  more  than  a  loot  high.  The  flower  is  various- 
ly «iiaded  willi  red,  orange  and  bmon  colours,  and 
hii-  no  scent.  It  blows  in  July  and  August.  This 
\i\\  does  not  nrodu -e  ull'sets  very  fist.  It  must  be 
ciiniiilly  sheltered  from  frost,  and  be  kept  mode- 
rat  1  ly  moist. 

The  Oninge  lily  has  a  large  and  brilliant  flower, 
of  a  flowing  Maine-colour,  figured  and  dotted  with 
blai  k  and  tiery  red.  Then-  are  several  varieties  of 
this  .-pecics:  one  of  which,  called  the  liiilbbearing 
Fier*  lily,  puts  out  bulbs  from  the  axils  of  the 
stalk>,  which,  when  the  stalks  decay,  being  taken 
oil,  and  planted,  will  produce  new  plants. 

The  (trange  hly  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion, and  is  readily  increased  by  oMsets.  The  bulbs 
■hoiild  be  removed  every  second  year,  and  planted 
■gain  before  Christmas.  It  m  ly  stand  abroad,  and 
ah'inlil  be  kept  moderatily  moist 

(Jl  the  Marlagon  lilies  there  are  several  species, 
anil  many  varieties  of  each.  These  are  not  calcu- 
l.ttril  lor  pots,  but  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
Dolice,  since  it  is  one  of  these  lilies  called  the  Clial- 
cedcmian,  or  Scarlet  .Marlagon,  which  lia»  lieen  de- 
tcriiiined  to  be  the  poetic., I  hvacmth.  The  Ked, 
and  \  rllow  .Martai:oiis  are  cur,;moiily  known  by  the 
MuiR'  of  Turk  s-Ciip  Idles, 


TlIK  KLRAL  MAID. 
^^'llat  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends. 
In  cIm  erful  labour  while  each  d  ly  she  spends! 
She  uralelully  receives  vthal  lie.. yen  has  sent. 
And.  rich  in  po\erty,  enjoys  content. 
(Surii  happiness,  and  such  unbleiiush'd  fame, 
.Ne'er  ijUd  llie  bosom  of  the  courtly  ibinie:) 
>he  i.ev.T  fe.-ls  the  spleen's  inia,;iird  pains^ 

[Nor  iiii'laii''lioly  stagnates  in  her  veins; 
.^lie  iievfr  Iosks  hie   in  thoughtless  ease, 
.Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  iiiMles  iliteasc; 
Her  home  spun  dress  in  simple  n'  atncss  lies. 
And  for  no  K'ariii;;  equipage  she  sighs: 
Her  reput.tion.  which  |s  ..|l  her  boast, 

Jin  a  mali'ious  tisit  ne  er  wa«  lost; 

I  Nn  niidiiiglit  niasi|uerade  hei  bi'auly  wears. 
And  hcalib,  no  paint,  the  failiiij;  bloom  repairs. 
If  hives  soil  passion  111  her  bosom  reign, 
.\n  equal  passion  warms  her  happy  sw,iin; 

I  No  bunii  bn-d  jars  Id  r  qun't  stale  control. 
Nor  walcblul  jeali.us)  torments  her  suul; 

I  V\  ilh  secret  joy  she  see*  her  little  race 
Hang  on  her  breast,  ami  her  siiihII  cottage  grac^ 
The  Mi-ecy  ball  Ih.'ir  bii«^  hngers  cull, 

lUrfrum  the  spindle  draw  the  lenxthening  wool: 

I  Thus  flow  bir  hours  with  constant  |>eMCC  of  mind. 

jTill  agi-  the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind.  Gtf . 


sroaTZNo  oziio. 


ON  DOG  BRF.AKING. 

(Cantinwil  frii»  'Im-ntan  laimrr,  paft  Sit.) 
In  •  short  |ierio<l  you  will  perceive  him  draw  mort 
caulloii>l\  ii|>ou  the  scent,  on  ap|>roacl.inK  his  ob- 
ject, he  will  pause  even  .it  a  lark,  but  when  a  par- 
triilte  happriis  to  l»e  Ijefore  him,  his  pau*e  or  stop 
will  be  more  steady,  and  hi»  manner  altOKelber 
much  m..r<-  earnest;  and  ilie  dillmnce  of  the  ob- 
ject wdl  Iw  very  clearly  niani|p*ied  in  hi*  counle- 
„aac«.*     lie  should  now  be  taken  out  with  an  old 


*lf,  rontrsry  to  fi\p<riiUon,  be  should  manif.  si  no 
disposition  In  pause  -t  'lop,  after  having  been  taken 
lata  Ik*  Md  half  a  doxeo  Unct,  every  time  be  spring* 
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steiiHy  dog,  aii'l  whenever  he  co!iit's  to  a  point,  the 
word  lohoi  should  be  uspd,  and  alterwards  file  whip, 
if  the  word  prove  unavailing.  Whenever  he  sets, 
approaidi  him,  at  your  rej!;iilar  pace,  but  seem  not 
in  a  hurry,  (as,  if  you  run,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  do 
the  san>e,j  and  stand  by  him  for  a  few  seconds;  if 
the  buds  do  not  rise,  he  should  be  allowed  to  ad 
vance,  by  saying,  hold  up!  be  mindful,  however, 
that  he  does  not  udvanrc  too  rapidly,  and  in  order 
to  eftect  this  make  use  of  words  expressive  of  cau- 
tion, as  take  heed!  When  the  old  dog  points,  the 
young  one  should  be  taught  to  back,  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner: — As  soon  as 
the  old  dog  settles  to  a  point,  supposing  the  young 
one  happens  to  be  at  a  distance,  he  must  be  observ 
ed,  f  s  the  moment  he  perceives  the 'point,  he  would, 
,  if  left  to  himself,  rush  eagerly  up:  however,  he  must 
be  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  calling  out  toho!  at 
the  same  time,  holding  up  your  hand. — If  he  obey 
not  by  gentle  means,  recourse  nmst  be  had  to  the 
whip  tJy  these  means  he  will,  most  likely,  soon 
become  very  steady;  for  dog-breaking,  if  attended 
to,  at  a  proper  period,  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
does  not  give  half  the  trouble  that  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Holding  up  the  hand  is  the  signal  for  the 
dog  to  back;  and,  in  a  little  time,  whenever  he  sees 
it,  he  will  immediately  stop,  though  he  may  be  at 
the  other  end  of  the  field,  or  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  taught  to  quarter 
his  ground  in  a  proper  manner,  as  well   as  not  to 
break  fence      In  beating  a  field,  care  should  be  ta 
ken   to  give  him  the  wind;  or,  at  least,  he  should 
never  be  suffered   to  run  directly  with  the  wind:  if 
it  blow  in  his  face,  so  much   the  better,  but  a  dog 
will   hunt  very  well   with   a  side  wind.     The  dog 
should  cross  about  twenty  yards  before  the  shooter, 
and  if,  after  running  down  the  field,  he  should  not 
cross  up  again  at  about  the  distance  just  fiientioned,! 
he  should  be  c;illed  to   or  whittled,  ami   a  wave  of! 
the  hand  should  direct  him  across  the   field;  unless  j 
indeed  he  catch  scent,  when  he  should  be  suftered,  [ 
of  course,   to  follow    it.     In    case  of  attempting  to  | 
break  fence,  he   should  be   instantly  whislltd   In  or 
called  by  name,  in  an  angry  tone,  using  at  th«  same 
time  the   words  'ware  fence!     This  will,  in  all  pro 
bability,  soon  produce  the  requisi.te  obedience;  but 
should  he  refuse  to  obey   the   whistle  or  the   call, 
the  whip  must  produce  what  more  gentle  means  are] 
unable  to  elfect.     If  he  refuses  to  pay  attention  to 
the  whistle,  he  should  receive  a  few  stripes,  (more 
or  less,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  animal,) 
the  whistle  occasionally  used   during  the  opeiation; 
and  so  corrected,  should  he  not  return  implicit  obe- 
dience when  called  to.     Thus,  he  will  soon  become 
ple-.isinglv  tractable. 

Houever,  as  some  young  dogs  are  alarmed  at  the 
report  of  the  fowling-piece,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  on 
the  game  rising,  after  having  been  propt-rly  set.  to 
fire  a  pistol,  which  will  render  him  familiar  to  the 
sound.  If  his  terror  should  increase  on  the  firing 
of  the  pistol,  so  as  to  Irighten  him  from  the  field, 
or  induce  him  to  run  home,  the  experiment  should 
be  entirely  abandoned  till  the  shooting  srasdn, 
when  he  should  be  coupled  to  another  dog,  or  other- 
wise prevented  from  running  away  till  a  few  birds 
are  killed  ano  shown  to  him— If  a  bird  be  wintced, 
he  should  be  induced  (o  foot  it.  and  even  sulfered 
to  mouth  it,  which  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  re- 
conciling him  to  the  discharge  ol  the  fowling-piece. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  dog  is  already  steady  at 
partridges;  yet  if  he  happens  to  ;.pproach  a  hare,  he 
will  scarcely  fail  to  i;ush  at  her — at  all  events,  he 
will  chase  when  she  rises.  In  this  case,  he  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  place  whence  he  run,  and  made 

the  game,  he  must  be  brought  back  to  the  spot  whence 
it  rose,  and  compelled  to  crouch;  the  word  tolio!  must 
be  angrily  spoken,  and  the  whip  used,  if,  alter  repealed 
cautions,  be  should  pay  no  attention. 


to  crouch   as   before  described,  using  the  words, 
'ware  hare!  or  'ware  chase! 

Hitherto,  I  have  supposed  that  the  dog-breaker 
has  been  engaged  with  a  mild,  good,  tempered  ani- 
mal, which  will  be  easily  rendered  tractable  by  the 
means  just  described;  there  are,  however,  dogs  of  a 
very  ditferent  description,  which  require  an  excess 
of  (logging,  aided  by  other  coercive  measures,  in 
order  to  enforce  (hat  indispensable  degree  of  subor- 
dination, without  which,  shooting,  so  delightful  with 
well  trained  pointers,  is  rendered  irksome  and  vex- 
atious. 

If  repeated  severe  flogging  fail  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  the  sportsman,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  trash  cord,  or  rather  drag-cord.  This  is  a  cord 
something  like  a  clock-line,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen yards  in  length,  to  be  fastened  round  the  dog  s 
neck,  if  in  the  fields;  on  the  moors  the  dog  will  run 
with  twenty  yards,  while  twelve  or  fourteen  will 
soon  lire  him  in  enclosed  grounds:*  the  greater  the 
length  of  the  cord,  however,  that  can  be  used  with 
propriety,  the  betler:  the  cord  may  be  shortened  as 
the  dog  becomes  fatigued.  By  the  help  of  this  cord 
you  will  be  enabled  to  stop  him  whenever  you  please. 
However,  we  will  suppose  that  he  makes  a  point 
should  he  attempt  to  run  in,  you  must  check  him  as 
smartly  as  possible,  making  use  of  the  word  toho! 
and  the  whip  also  if  you  think  proper.  This  cord 
will  be  very  useful  should  the  dog  not  come  in  when 
he  is  called,  &c.  If,  after  a  little  practice  with  the 
drag  cord,  the  dog  perseveres  in  springing  his  game, 
or  continues  otherwise  refractory,  the  spiked  collar 
must  be  used.  The  spiked  collar  is  merely  a  lea- 
thern strap,  through  which  are  inserted  a  dozen  or 
more  small  nails,  the  points  of  which  should  extend 
half  an  inch  beyond  .the  surface  of  the  inside.  On 
the  outside  a  piece  of  leather  must  be  sewed  over 
the  heads  of  the  nails,  to  prevent  their  starting  back 
when  the  dog  presses  upon  their  points  This  is  to 
be  buckled  round  the  aog's  neck,  the  points  of  the 
nails  inwards,  and  the  drag  cord  attached  to  it. — 
Thus,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  him  on 
his  attempting  to  run  in,  or  behaving  othervvise  un- 
ruly, the  admonition,  or  rather  correction,  \\\\\  be 
much  more  impressive;  in  a  little  time,  his  neck 
will  be  vi-ry  sore;  and  lie  must  be  contumacious  be- 
yond measure  if  this  mode  of  punishment  does  not 
produce  the  desired  eflVct. 

(     'Ihe  most  dithcult  part  of  dog-breaking  is,  per- 
haps, the  reducing  of  the  animal  to  perfect  obedi- 
jencein  respect   to   hares.     In   the  first  instance,  a 
1  young  dog  will  eagerl)  pursue  larks  or  thrushes,  or 
;iii  fact  any  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  he  happens 
'to  meet  with;  the  partridge  being  a  larger  object, 
I  and  making  considerable  noise  when  taking  wing, 
vvill  be  pursued  by  him  with  much  more  ardour;  a 
similar  remark  will   equally  apply  to   the  [jheasant, 
which  he   will  still   more  eagerly  pursue:    but  very 
soon  discovering  the  attempt  to  be  hopeless,  he  will 
shorten  the  distance  of  his  pursuit,  and   ultimately 
aUanilun   the  chase  altogether.     Not  so,  however, 
!with  the  hare;  for  perceiving  that  it  dues  not  leave 
the  ground,  but  runs  like  hiuisell,  he  vvill  not  very 
easily   relinquish  tlie  hope   of  overtaking  her,  but 
'  will  rusii  forward   with  ungovernable  anlour,  and, 
even  when  lost  sight  of,  will  continue  to  follow  the 
chase  by  the  nose.     But  there  are   few  doi,s  which 
may  not  be  rendered  steady  in  respect  to  hares  by 
the   means  which   we   have   pointed   out;   and  that 
where  hares  are  numerous  much  sooner,  of  course, 
than   where  they  are  seldom   met  with.     There  is 
one  effectual  mode  of  reducing  a  dog  to  obedience 
in  this  respect,  should  the  whip,  the  drag-cord,  and 
the  spiked  collar  fail  of  the  desired  eliect.    For  this 


purjiose  a  living  hare  should  be  procured,  to  the 
neck  of  which  a  cord  should  be  fastened:  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  (which  may  be  six  or  seven 
yards  in  length)  should  be  attached  a  wire,  which 
wire  should  be  thrust  through  the  snout  or  cartila- 
ginous part  of  the  dog's  nose.  The  hare  vvUI,  of 
course,  spring  forward  at  the  sight  of  the  dog,  which 
will  not  fail  to  cause  the  most  acute  pain  to  the  lat- 
ter; the  whip  should  be  applied  at  the  same  time, 
accompanied  with  the  words,  'ware  hare!*  This 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  excess  of  severi- 
ty, and  should  never  be  resorted  to  but  when  all 
milder  means  have  been  repeatedly  tried  in  vain. 
To  prevent  an  obstinate  dog  chasing  hares,  I  have 
sometimes  seen  the  fowling  piece  used  as  a  remedy. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  desperate  one,  which, 
though  if  will  generally  have  the  desired  effect, 
should  be  used  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  If 
a  dog  is  to  be  shot  at,  care  should  be  taken  that  he 
is  at  a  sufficient  distance,  as  well  as  to  hit  him  about 
the  rump,  otherwise  you  run  great  risk  of  killing 
him. 

In  Ihe  earlier  part  of  these  remarks,  I  have  men- 
tioned mild-tempered  dogs.  It  will  be  requisite  here 
to  observe,  that  well-bred  dogs  are  occasionally  met 
with  so  very  shy  as  to  require  encouragement  ra- 
ther than  correction:  dogs  of  this  description  may 
sometimes  prove  excellent;  but  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  like  to  see  a  shy  dog.  Animals  of  this  sort  should 
never  be  taken  with  dogs  that  need  much  checking 
or  flogging,  as  the  very  sight  of  the  whip  alarms 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  not  stir  from 
behind  you  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ma- 
nage very  shy  dogs:  fhey  must  be  encouraged  to 
hunt;  and  if  they  commit  an  error,  the  means  of 
correction  are  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible: 
the  least  severity  will  most  likelj'  make  them  Ltink^ 
their  game;  and  when  once  this  habit  is  contracted, 
it  will  require  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  eradicate 
it.  Many  younsi'  dogs  will  be  much  alarmed  at  the 
report  of  a  gun;  and  yet,  when  reconciled  to  it,  prove 
excellent.  Few  shy  dogs  are  ever  very  prizeable;  I 
never  saw  a  good  one. 

As  1  have  spoken  of  the  various  methods  to  be 
employed  to  render  a  dog  steady  at  the  point,  to 
range,  and  also  to  bank,  I  must  observe,  in  this 
pla  e,  that  a  dog  should  never  be  suffered  to  break 
fence;  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  field  till  you 
are  ready  to  accompany  him,  as  much  mischief  may 
ensue  from  his  being  siiifered  to  ramble  out  of  sight, 
or  to  a  great  distance.  On  his  attempting  to  break 
fence,  the  whistle  should  be  used,  the  dog  should 
be  called  by  his  name,  (in  an  angry  tone,)  followed 
by  the  words,  'ware  fence! — the  whip,  &c.  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  in  other  cases,  if  necessary,  to  procure 
obedience. 

Generally  speaking,  as  little  noise  as  possible 
should  be  made.  The  voice  or  the  whistle  should 
never  be  used,  but  when  absolutely  demanded:  the 
dog  will  thus  hunt  steadier;  and  if  you  accustom 
him  to  the  motion  of  your  hand,  he  will  regularly 
look  for  the  signal  whenever  he  is  at  a  loss. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  dogs  broke  tm  the 
grouse  mountains  are  superior  as  to  ranging:  this  is 
doubtful,  if  not  a  mistaken  notion  altogether.  In 
this  respect,  much  will  depend  upon  the  animal 
himself 

\  oung  dogs  in  general  hunt  with  their  noses  clo- 
ser to  the  ground  than  old  ones,  and  are  apt  to  puz- 
zle on  the  scent  a  considerable  time  after  the  game 
has  left  the  spot  A  little  practice  will,  however, 
most  likely  remedy  these  defects:  if  not,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  muzzle  peg,  an  instrument  very 
well  known  amongst  sportsmen,  but  which  I  will. 


*  On  the  moors,  the  cord  is  drawn  over  the  top  of  the 

heath  iu  a  great  measure,  and  therefore  runs  light;  in 
Istubble-tields  and  rough  grounds  many  obstacles  render 
I  the  dragging  of  the  cord  very  hard  labour. 


•On  all  occasions  of  correction,  the  requisite  word 
should  uijifiirmly  accompany  the  punishment. 

t  Blinking  is  when  a  dog  finds  game,  and,  on  being 
spoken  lo,  draws  off,  and  runs  behind  you,  and  frequent'- 
ly  without  being  spoken  to. 
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ncvrrtlMtf*«.  titr^rrilK-.  I  In-  tnuzzU  yiri;  i>  nuTi-lv  a 
picf  p  of  W004I  holloM'ril  out  Eiiid  luriiicil  :i(  nm'  •■ml 
•wi  kt  lo  fil  or  iTCfi\r  llic  uniliT  jaw  of  tlie  ilog. 
From  til*"  <Ioi;'»  nmr  lu  tlif  tillirr  vpti,  pnMicling 
aliuut  iiirir  inctir*.  it  i»  mcrrlv  a  round  slirk  riillior 
thirkrr  tlun  n  tn:in>  tliunil>;  llioilf(h  nonx'  prn-uns, 
iiitlrad  ol  on<"  ol  the^^■  riiunil  pr»jpclin(c  5lick>.  pro- 
I'rr  t«o,  formini;  an  anclr  «ith  llic  dofc'"  nosc  At 
tlip  up|M>r  end  of  that  pari  tvliirh  iiiplnrrd  under  the 
dog's  nrllirr  jaw.  l«o  lunuiludinxl  holes  or  silts  lire 
inaiie,  tlirougli  wliirli  a  strip  is  inserl<-d,  wliirh  is 
I'lirkli-d  behind  the  nnimal's  cars:  uhllc  (he  other 
rnil  of  the  tliirk  part  of  the  miiZ7lep<'i:,  or  that 
»»liirh  fomes  undrr  Ihr  canine  teeth,  or  fanits,  is 
I>crfonilcd  with  two  hol.s.  throii|;h  wliicli  a  leather 
tliong  is  drann.  and  lied  immediately  hrhind  the 
f.injcs  just  mentioned.  \\'illi  this  instrtmient,  ^o 
lastencd.  the  dog.  may  be  hunted  n  ithout  the  snial- 
h'il  injury.  At  the  first  pultinf;on,  however,  he  will 
use  every  effort  to  rid  himsilf  of  so  di«at:recable  a 
lonipanion,  nor  will  he  hunt  till  he  has  sulislicd 
liiiiiu'irur  the  inelVicacy  of  his  utmost  cjcrtions  to 
get  free  from  this  unpleasant  restraint.  Al  length, 
he  will  become  familiar  Hith  the  instrument,  and 
lun  with  it  as  unconcernedly  as  possible;  and  It  will 
nuke  him  carry  his  head  well  up,  :i)  well  as  prevent 
his  chopnlnt;  younf;  hares,  or  mouthing;  In  any  wray. 
A  dog  iJiat  roA'rj,  (that  is,  runs  with  his  nose  close 
to  the  ground.)  and  follows  his  pame  by  the  track, 
\mII  (fenerally  sprinp  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
young  dop  IS  seen  to  follow  the  trmck  of  a  partridge, 
I  down  wind  in  particular.)  he  should  be  called  to, 
in  an  anpy  tone,  hold  up!  he  will  then  become  un- 
'■»V.  eo'nK  firs.t  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
tdl  the  wind  brings  him  the  scent  If,  aftrr  a  short 
(wrio<i,  he  should  persevere  in  keeping  his  nose  to 
the  cronnd,  and  in  following  the  track,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  instrument  which  i  have  just 
de*erib<d. 

(iroiise,  partridges,  or  any  kind  of  game,  lie  much 
Iwltcr  to  a  dog  that  winds  them,  than  to  one  «hich 
approaches  by  the  track.  T  he  dog  that  winds  tlie 
scent  approaches  the  game  by  deirrees.  and  that 
mure  or  less  as  he  finds  it  wild  or  olhenvise,  which' 
he  IS  enabled  to  discover  by  the  .»cent  which  is  emit-  '■ 
ted;  and  though  grouse  or  partridges  see  him  hunt  I 
round  them,  tliey  will  Itc  much  Jess  alarmed  than  | 
when  they  observe  him  following  their  track,  and' 
suffer  his  near  approach:  or,  in  other  words, /ic  ictU. 
The  reason  seems  evident: — The  dog,  I  apprehend.' 
is  seen  by  the  birds  (generally  speaking)  as  soon  as' 
he  er,ler»  the  tield;  or,  at  all  events,  at  a  veryconsi-l 
dcrable  distance;  and  the  moment  they  perceive  I 
]  r  ---..hby  the   track,   lliey   take  the  alarm, 

lii-mselves  discovered,  or,  at  least,  very 
li.  1.  ;■.  :■.  discovered;  but  watching,  as  they  assu- 
redly do,  the  moliont  of  the  dog,  and  observing  that  i 
he  dofs  ur.'  f.."  .ir  the  track  along  which  they  have 
nin.  1  >e   themselves   undiscovered,   and 

th'u   il  'ig  to  come  to  a  steady  point     It 

nvjv.  moreover,  be  further  remarked,  that  a  dog 
whii  II  carries  his  head  high  will  always  Gnd  the 
most  (Time,  to  say  nothing  of  finding  it  in  a  hand- 
some »l«le.  (To  k<  evntinutJ  ) 


lliatnives  are  already  "'11  enough  instructed  in 
the  duties  of  husbands,  and  some  of  them  not  slow 
to  pronounce  original,  not  to  say  sharp  and  very 
intelligible.  Iiclures  on  the  subject.  'I'lial,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  work  of  supererottation  to  fill  half  a 
iloren  columns  of  the  .\inerican  Farmer  with  ••Hints 
to  Husbands."  which  they  say  their  wives  have  (as 
we  think  ipiile  judiciously,)  re(piested  tlieni  to 
••read  out,"  by  nay  of  amusement  on  rainy  days; 
instead  of  lulling  them  be  off,  leaving  wile  and  all 
the  alluring  pleasures  of  the  domestic  liresldc — 

"To  seek  gootl-humoured  tavern  chums 
And  play  at  cnnls  for  inonslrons  sums, 
Or  nith  the  merry  fellows  ^uufl" 
And  laugh  alouil  with  them  that  laugli." 

To  pacify  these  uriimlihtonlans,  we  have  promised, 
soon  after  Valcnliiie's  day,  to  publish  some  "whis- 
pers TO  WIVES,"  which  they  will  be  expected  to 
read  in  their  turn. 


PHZOBS   OTrBBEXTT. 


IcrT^An  Ohio   subscriber  asks  "whether  the  pri- 
ces of  the  fine  yellow  Tobacco  will  be  seriously  re 
duced  by  the  annual  production,  in  Uhio,  of  50,  or 
100,000'Hoo8HEADs!!! 


Icy  If  any  of  our  readers  can  supply  a  small 
quantity  of  Snani.sh  Tobacco  seed,  the  growth  of 
Cuba,  It  will  be  acceptable,  as  it  has  been  asked  for 
by  those  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  oblige. 


Ic^^Meetiso  or  THE  Trustees  of  the  Mabt- 
i.AND  Acnicui.Ti'RAL  fSociETT. — The  next  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  the  16th  of 
this  monll),  at  1  P.  M.,  at  the  residence  of  J.  B. 
Morris,  Esq. 


INQUIRIES  RESPECTING  ERYSIPELAS. 

Bank.t  nf  tht  Dtlaicart,  2  milts  from 
Ilolmtsburg,  I'a.,  Ftb.  S,  ISJ6. 
Dear  Sib, — Please  have  the  goodness  through 
your  widely  eireulnted  and  very  useful  paper,  to  re 
quest  the  communication  from  some  one  of  your  nu 
merous  subscribers,  of  a  cure  for  the  Erysipelas,  or 
what   is  commonly  called  St  Anthonys   Fire,  and 
particularly  the   Itching   that  attends'this   terrible 
disorder,  with  which  the   writer  of  this,  has  been 
sorely  afflicted  for  the  last  seven  years. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

and  humble  servant, 
GEORGE  W.  MORGAN. 

JoHK  S.  SKl.tKER,  K^H. 


'sx'i  :ri.i^:£i. 


Baltimobk,  Fmdat,  FtiaiABT  10,  I8j6. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale,  at  his  farm  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  (near  .Alexandria,  D.  C.)  Iwent)  /;,■ 
nuiw,  and  very  lupcrior  Merino  Ram  Lamhi,  which  will 
he  fil  to  take  from  tbe  ewes  in  May  or  June  next. 

(iKOltUE  W.  MA.SON. 

JanuMTg  SIK,  \Stt. 


iC/*Dooi*  aiMiiio— Amongst  otlter  ralued,  if 
not  valuable  books,  the  F,ditur  misses  (root  his  It  | 
brary  itb,  6lh  and  7th  volumes  of  the  Annals  of 
Sporting — and  •ne  volume  of  Voloey's  ".Modern' 
keacarcbe*  in  .Kar\rut  Historv  Any  infonnalion 
rupectiD(  thea  will  t«  lliankiully  ackoowVe^gcd. 


CONTRNTS  OF  THIS  ftX'MBFR. 
On  Rrceding  Sh«ep,  by  John  Hare  Powel.  £«q. — The 
Art  of  lm)>roTlng  the  Breeds  of  Domcslir  Animals,  by 
Uie  right  hnn.  Sir  John  S.  Sebright,  M.  P. — Letter  from 
Dr.  Ennalls  Martin,  in  answer  lo  Or.  Jos<>ph  C  Muse, 
on  the  preparation  and  use  of  Burned  Clay  m  a  m.inure 
-  .\ri>«rer  li>  an  Inquiry  on  the  application  of  sti-am. 
I  .wrr  I'l  water  raill» — History  of  Ancient  and  Mi-dern 

*^  •  •       '  V     \lc\.ii]ilcr    llenJerson,  M-  D,  eonlinued 

'  Fruit,  opinion  thai  the  best  fruits  are  dt- 
1  ■  .)nlro»erte<l — Iiimini'heH  roti.nmption  of 

*'•  Unilrd  HI  .  Tom  the 

r  ;  jrtment-  '  llure  of 

.  ,  „      ,,.  .. 


AltnCLES.  per 

BKF.F  llaltlmorc  Prime,  bliT 
BAI'iiN.  uiid  Hams,  .  .  lb. 
BKK>i-\VAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFKK,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON.  Louisiana,  kc, 

Crorgia  Upland,  .   .   . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10 

An  advance  of  I  cent 

each  number  to  No.  19 
CANnLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CHFF.isE 

FEATHERS,  Live,.  .  . 
FI.SH.Herrings.Sus.  bbl 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLA.XSEED,  Rough, .  .    bush 
FLOl  K,  Superfine,  city,  bbl 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  duperfi. 

FLAX, lb 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  .    25  1b 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn.  .    bush 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawlcr 

do.       Red 

do.  White  Flint,  .  . 

Rye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  .    bush 

Hiita  Baga  Seed,  ...      lb 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats 

.    Beans,  White,  .  .  . 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  .     ton 

Do.      Country  .  .  . 

HOPS lb. 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house  gal 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .   . 
MRAI.,  Corn,  kiln  dried,  bbl. 

NAILS,  6o.'od lb. 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar,  I  bbl 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  .    gal 

Spermaceti,  winter 
PORK,  Baltimore  MesB,    bbl 

do.        Prime,  .  .  . 
PLASTER,  cargo  price,     ton 

RICE,  fresh lb 

SOAP,  Bullimore  White,    lb. 

Brown  and  vcllo 
WHISKEV,  1st  proof,   .     gal 
PEACH  HltANDV,4thpr 
APPLE  Bit  ANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White,  c.lb. 
do.        Brown,  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, lb. 

r.ump 

SPICKS,  Cloves,  .  .  . 

Ginger.  Ground,  .  . 

Pepper 

SALT,  St.  Cbes |busli 

Liverpool  Blown 

SHOT.  Hall,  all  sizes,  .     ewt 

WINES,  Madeira.  L.  P.    gal 

do.        Sicily, . 

Lisbon, 

Claret doi 

Port,  first  quality,   .  .     gal 
WOOL,  Merino,  tuH  bl'd    lb 
do.        erotati,  . 

CemmnD,  Country. 

Skioeers' or  Pulleid. 
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|c:3»We   wooM   respectfully   inform  the  ladies ^ 
that  <*e  have  received  Mine  aooayaMus  totimatMnsj 


I   . 
vcrtuaacot. 


<  Friday,  al  (6  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 
Edilor,  hy  John  I).  Tot.  eorner  of   St. 

1 Market  streets,  where  ever)  deirriptioD  oP 

Book  aari  Jok  PriDliai  ii  handsoBtlf  e«ccal«4. 
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AaRICUXiTITRS. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  JO- 
SFAH  QUINCY,Jr. 

January  '2d,  (1775.) — This  evening  I  had  about 
two  hours  conversation  with  Colonel  Barre,  and 
from  him  I  learned  that  he  was  once  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  opposition  to  Governor  Pownall, 
but  that  he  had  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  since 
his  last  arrival   in  Eni;land,  wholly   deserted  him. 

Colonel  Barre,  while  we  were  viewing  the  picj' 
tures  taken  from  the  ruins  found  at  Herculaneuinj:' 
said,  "I  hope  you  have  not  (he  books  containinfcl 
the  draughts  of  those  Ruins  with  you"  I  replied^ 
there  was  one  set,  I  believed  in  the  public  library 
of  our  college.  "Keep  them  there,"  said  he,  "ant^ 
they  may  be  of  some  service  as  a  matter  of  curiosi-' 
ty  for  the  speculative;  but  let  them  get  abroad, a'ed 
you  are  ruined.  'Tis  taste  that  ruins  whole  king- 
doms; 'tis  taste  that  demolishes  whole  nations.  I 
could  not  help  weeping  when  I  surveyed  the  ruins 
of  Rome  All  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  are 
of  works,  which  were  finished  when  Rome,  and  the 
spirit  of  Romans,  was  no  more,  unless  I  except  the 
ruins  of  the  Emilian  Baths.  Mr.  Quincy,  let  your 
countrymen  beware  of  taste  in  their  buildings,  equi- 
page, and  dress,  as  a  deadly  poison." 

Colonel  Barr'  also  added,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, "about  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  through  a 
considerable  part  of  your  country;  for  in  the  e.xpe- 
dition  against  Canada,  my  business  called  me  to 
pass  by  land  through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Albany.  When  I  returned  again  to 
this  country,  I  was  often  speaking  of  America,  and  ■ 
could  not  help  speaking  well  of  its  climate,  soil  and 
inhabitants — for  you  must  know,  sir,  America  was 
alwajs  a  favourite  with  me;  but  ^vill  you  believe  it, 
sir,  yet  I  assure  you  it  is  true,  more  than  two-thirili; 
of  this  island,  at  that  time,  thought  the  Americans 
were  all  negroes."  [ 

I  replied  1  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  it,  for  f'v^t  if 
f  was  to  judge  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  I 
should  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of! 
Great  Britain  still  thought  so;  for  1  found  that  their 
representatives  still  treated  them  as  such.  He 
smiled,  and  the  conversation  dro|)ped.  Col.  Barn- 
was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  Boston  port 
bill. 

Chinese  Agriadlure. — Extracts  from  Travels  of  a 
Philosopher. 

I  arrive  at  Canton,  where  new  objects  of  admi- 
ration arise;  the  noise,  the  motion,  the  crowd  aug- 
ments; the  water,  as  well  as  land,  being  every 
where  covered  with  multitudes.  Astonished  at  the 
amazing  appearance.  I  inquire  into  the  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  suburbs;  and  after 
comparing  difl'erent  accounts,  find  that  they  must 
amount  at  least  to  eight  hundred  thousand  souls. 
My  surprise,  however,  is  greatly  increased,  when  1 
learn,  that  to  the  northward  of  Canton,  about  five 
leagues  up  the  river,  is  a  village  named  Vadum, 
which  contains  a  million  of  inhabitants;  and  tliat 
every  part  of  this  great  empire,  extending  about 
six  hundred  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  as 
much  from  east  to  west,  is  peopled  in  the  same 
proportion. 

By  what  art  can  the  earth  produce  subsistence 
for  such  numbers?  Do  the  Chinese  possess  any 
secret  art  of  multiplying  the  grain  and  provisions 
necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  mankind?  To 
solve  my  doubts,  I  traversed  the  fields,  I  introduced 
myself  among  the  labourers,  who  are  in  general 
easy,  polite  and  affable,  with  some  share  oi'  learn- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  examine,  and 
pursue  them  through  all  their  operations;  and  ob- 
serve that  their  secret  consists  simply  in  manuring 
their  fields  judiciously,  ploughing  them  to  a  consi- 
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derable  depth,  sowing  them  in  the  proper  season, 
turning  to  advantage  every  inch  of  ground  which 
can  produce  the  most  inconsiderable  crop,  and  pre- 
ferring to  every  species  of  culture  that  of  grain,  as 
by  far  the  most  important. 

This  system  of  culture,  the  last  article  excepted, 
appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  recommended  in  all 
our  best  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
wrote  on  this  subject;  our  common  labourers  are 
acquainted  with  il;  but  how  much  must  our  Euro- 
pean farmers  be  surprised,  when  they  are  informed 
diat  the  Chinese  have  no  meadows,  natural  or  arti 
ficial,  and  have  not  the  least  conception  of  fallow- 
ing, never  allowing  their  lands  the  slightest  repose 

The  Chinese  labourer  would  consider  meadows, 
of  every  denomination,  as  lands  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture: they  sow  their  lands  all  with  grain,  and  give 
(he  prelerence  to  such  grounds  as  we  generally  lay 
out  in  meadows,  which,  lying  low  and  being  pro- 
perly situated  with  respect  to  water,  are  conse- 
quently by  far  the  most  fertile.  They  affirm  that  a 
field  sown  with  grain,  will  yield  as  much  straw  for 
the  nourishment  of  cattle,  as  it  would  have  pro- 
duced of  hay,  besides  the  additional  advantage  of 
!>rain  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  of  which  they  can 
spare  too,  in  plentiful  seasons,  a  small  portion  for 
(he  animal  creation. 

Such  is  the  system  adhered  to  from  one  extremi- 
ty of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  four  thousand  years,  amongst  a  peo- 
ple, of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  the  most  atten- 
tive to  their  interest.  That  .vhich  must  render  this 
plan  of  agriculture  the  more  inconceivable  to  Eu- 
ropeans, is  the  idea  of  their  never  allowing  their 
lands  to  lie  one  sea.son  unlaboured.  Those  who 
for  some  years  have  endeavoured,  with  such  public 
spirited  zeal,  to  re-animate  amongst  us  this  ni  g 
li-cted  art,  have  considered  as  the  first  and  most 
important  object,  the  multiplication  of  artificial 
meadows,  to  supply  the  defect %f  natural  ones,  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle;  without  once  venturing  to 
th'nk  of  suppressing  the  mode,  of  fallowing  the 
grounds,  however  far  they  carried  their  system  of 
increasing  the  number  of  artificial  pastures. 

This  system,  which  appears  the  most  plausible  of 
any  they  have  projected,  and  is  received  with  the 
greatest  partiality  by  our  farmers,  is,  nevertheless, 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  ancient  land-labouring  nation  in  the  world, 
who  regard  the  practice  of  meadows,  and  fallowing 
grounds,  as  an  abuse,  destructive  of  |)lenty  and  po- 
pulation, which  are  the  only  important  objects  of 
agriculture. 

A  Chinese  labourer  could  not  but  smile,  if  you 
informed  him  that  the  earth  has  occasion  for  repose 
at  a  certain  fixed  period  of  time:  he  certainly  would 
say,  that  we  deviated  greatly  from  the  point  in 
view,  could  he  read  our  treatises,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern; our  marvellous  speculations  on  agriculture. 
What  would  he  say,  if  he  saw  our  lands,  part  of 
them  fallow,  part  of  them  employed  in  useless  cul 
tures,  and  the  remainder  wretchedly  laboured? 
What  would  he  say,  what  must  be  his  feelings,  if, 
in  travelling  over  our  fields,  he  observed  the  ex- 
treme misery  and  barbarism  of  their  wretched  cul- 
tivators? 

The  Chinese  lands,  in  general,  are  not  superior 
to  ours:  you  see  there,  as  v.ith  us,  some  excellent 
grounds,  others  middfing,  the  rest  bad;  some  soils 
strong,  others  light;  lands  where  clay,  and  lands 
where  sand,  gravel,  and  Hints  every  where  predomi- 
nate. 

All  these  grounds,  even  in  the  northern  provin- 
ces, yield  annually  two  crops,  and  in  those  towards 
the  south  often  five  in  two  years,  without  one  sin- 
gle fallow  season,  during  the  many  thousands  of 
years  that  they  have  been  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agricuKure. 

The  Cliinese  use  the  same  manures  as  we  do,  in 
order  to  restore  to  their  grounds  those  salts  and 


jVlie^s,  which  an  uniiiterraitting  proauction  is  per- 
peitifelly  consuming.  They  are  acquainted  with 
marl;  they  employ  also  common  salt,  liine,  ashes, 
and  all  sorts  of  animal  dunt,,  but  above  all,  that 
which  we  throw  into  the  rivers:  they  make  great 
use  of  urine,  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  every 
house,  and  sold  to  advantage.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  produced  by  the  earth  is  reconveyed  to  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  into  whatever  sh;ipe  the 
operations  of  nature  or  art  may  have  transformed  it. 

When  their  manures  are  at  any  time  scarce,  they 
supply  the  deficiency,  by  turning  up  the  ground 
with  the  spade,  to  a  great  depth,  which  brings  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  field  a  new  soil,  enriched  with 
the  juices  of  that  which  descends  in  its  room. 

Without  meado-iVs  the  Chinese  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  horses,  bulfafoes,  and  other  animals  of  every 
species  necessary  for  labour,  for  sustenance  and  lor 
manure.  These  t'nimals  are  fed,  some  with  straw, 
some  with  roots,  beans,  and  grain  of  every  kind. 
It  is  true  they  ha<e  fewer  horses,  and  horned  cattle, 
in  proportion,  than  we  have,  yet  it  is  not  necessary 
they  should  have  more. 

The  whole  country  is  cut  into  canals,  dug  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants;  extending  from  river  to 
river,  which  divide  and  water  this  vast  empire,  like 
a  garden.  Travelling,  transporting  of  goods,  al- 
most every  species  of  carriage,  is  performed  on 
these  canals,  with  great  ease  and  small  expense: 
they  do  not  even  use  horses  to  drag  their  boats; 
every  thing  is  done  by  the  sail  or  the  oar,  which 
they  manage  with  singular  dexterity,  even  in  going 
up  the  rivers.  Where  any  kind  of  labour  can  be 
performed  at  a  moderate  price  by  men,  it  is  a  max- 
im with  them  never  to  employ  animals.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  banks  of  their  canals  are  culti-, 
vated  almost  to  the  water's  edge;  they  lose  not  an 
inch  of  ground:  their  public  roads  resemble  our 
foot-paths;  their  canals,  however,  are  infinitely  more 
useful  than  highways:  they  convey  fertility  every 
where,  and  furnish  the  people  great  part  of  their 
subsistence  in.tish  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  w'/^n/  which  ca«i>e  transported  in  a 
boat,  and  that  which  can  be  conveyed  in  any  kind 
of  land  carriage;  no  proportion  between  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  Chinese  are  still  less  acquainted  with  the 
use,  or  rather  the  luxury  of  chariots,  and  equipages 
of  every  kind,  which  crowd  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  The  horses  necessary  for  these,  assembled 
in  thousands  in  our  capitals,  consume  the  produce 
of  numberless  acres  of  our  best  grounds,  which,  if 
cultivated  with  grain,  would  atTord  subsistence  for 
multitudes,  who  are  dying  of  hunger.  The  Chi- 
nese wish  rather  to  maintain  men  than  horses. 

The  emperor  and  chief  magistrates  are  carried 
through  the  cities  by  men,  with  safety  and  with 
dignity;  their  march  is  sedate  and  majestic,  it 
threatens  not  with  danger  those  who  walk  on  foot: 
they  travel  in  a  kind  of  galleys,  safer,  more  com- 
modious, equally  magnificent  and  less  expensive 
than  our  land  equipages. 

I  have  belbre  observed  that  the  Chinese  lose  not 
an  inch  of  ground.  They  are  very  far,  therefore, 
from  allotting  immense  parks,  of  the  finest  ground, 
for  the  maintenance  alone  of  deer,  in  contempt  of 
the  human  race.  The  emperors,  even  those  of  the 
Tartar  line,  have  never  hitherto  dreamed  of  form- 
ing these  parks;  still  less  the  grandees,  that  is,  the 
magistrates  and  the  learned:  such  an  idea  could 
never  find  place  in  the  mind  of  a  Chinese.  Even 
their  country  houses,  and  boxes  of  pleasure,  pre- 
sent nothing  to  the  eye  all  around,  but  useful  cul- 
tures agreeably  diversified.  That  which  constitutes 
their  principal  beauty,  is  their  delightful  situation, 
judiciously  improved;  where,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  various  parts  which  constitute  the  whole,  there 
every  where  reigns  a  happy  imitation  of  that  beau- 
tiful order  of  nature,  from  whence  art  has  borrow- 
ed all  her  charms. 
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ll.e  niM!.l  nirky  bills.  Hiiuli.in  Krniirc  ami  ollicrLiit  occowil  of  Sl\rri>  tnnifii  iind  kei>l  in   H'atliingUn 


pari*  of  Kurop''.  Ihi-y  turn  into  tIiu) ;irils,  or  totul 
Iv  nffilfcl,  arc  tlu-re  compelled,  by  iliiit  ot"  indus 
try.  I'l  proH'icr  prain.  'I'ln-  Chiiu-M"  arc  iiuloed 
arq  .aiiitt'd  ■.<illi  tin-  \ino.wliicli  here  ami  lliorc  tliey 
pbnl  io  arUmrj;  hut  tliry  consider  it  as  a  luxury, 
and  Ihr  wine  it  prtu'iirrs  as  an  unnti-essary  supcr- 
fliiilv  'I'licy  would  iniatpne  it  a  sin  a£-,\inst  hu- 
n  aaily.  to  endeavour  to  procure,  by  cultivation,  an 
a;Croeable  liquor,  wliilst,  from  the  want  of  that 
grain  whieli  the  vinejard  niigbt  liavc  produced, 
>nii)e  individuni,  perliaps.  might  be  in  danger  of  pe- 
ri»liinj;  of  huntir. 

The  steepest  mountains,  even,  are  rendered  ac- 
cessible. At  Canton,  and  from  one  extremity  of 
tbe  empire  to  the  other,  you  observe  mounlains  cut 
into  terrice«.  reprcvnlini:  at  a  distance  immense 
pyramids  divided  into  dilVerent  5ta;;is.  which  seem 
!■>  rear  their  heads  to  heaven.  Every  one  of  these 
1'  rmees  yii'Ids  annually  a  crop  of  some  kind  ol 
.rain,  even  of  rice;  and  you  cannot  withhohl  your 

iliniration.  wlicn  you  heboid  the  water  of  (he  ri- 
ver, the  canal,  or  the  fuuntuin,  which  glides  by  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  raised  from  terrace  to  ter- 
race, even  to  the  summit,  by  means  of  a  simple 
portable  machine,  which  two  men  with  ease  traoa- 
port  ajid  put  in  motion. 


Tbe  Clunese  nation  i>  capable  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works;  in  point  of  labour  I  n<ver  observed 
their  equals  in  the  world.  Every  diy  in  the  year 
is  a  working  day.  except  the  first,  deslimd  for  pay- 
mg  and  receiving  risits;  and  the  last,  which  is  con- 
secrated to  the  ceremonial  duties  thev  pay  to  their 
ancestors.  An  idle  man  would  be  treated  with  the 
most  soTereign  contempt,  and  reganti  d  as  a  para 
lylie  member — a  load  to  tbe  body  of  wliieb  be  made 
a  part;  tbe  goTernment  would  in  no  manner  pcr- 
nul  it.  How  opposite  from  tbe  ideas  ol  other  Asi- 
atirs,  where  none  are  admitted  to  aiiv  degree  of 
estimation  but  those  who.  from  their  situation  in 
life,  hare  nolhinc  to  do!  An  ataf-^  emperor  of 
China,  in  ■  public  instruction,  exliorling  the  people 
to  labour,  ohserrrd  thai  if  in  one  coruer  of  the  em- 
pire Ihrre  was  one  man  who  did  nothing,  there 
must,  in  some  other  quarter,  be  another  who  suffers 
on  that  account,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  wiv;  maxim  is  fixed  in  the  breast  of 
e»erj-  Chinese;  and.  with  this  people,  so  open  to 
reason,  he  who  pronounces  a  wise  maxim,  pro 
nounccs  a  law. 


cuimly,   I'munylvauid,  taken   by  the  Jhsators,  in 

December,  ISib. 

Washinicton 2,303 

Slrabun  township, li.OOO 

Canton, 9,\b1 

West  Bethleheii -t.fi.SS 

East  Bethlehem 3.i»  13 

K.ibisoii,        2,410 

Smith 8.804 

Hanover 2,883 

Fallovvlicld ».»ji7 

Nottingham,'  (supposed,)    .     .     .  .S,750 

Hopewell «.»i'i 

Cross  Creek, 7,7(>-2 

Isoniersel, A.^il 

Aii.well 5,117 

Morns 6,:.nO 

Pike  Run 4,S58 

Findlcy, -1,077 

Cecil 4.o.^a 

Peters S.IOi 

Butlalo 4.ti81 

Mount  Pleasant .^.'.tii-2 

Chartier's 5.(iii9 

Donegall, 5,320 

ToUl, 110,151 


cila'.;e:  and  1(»U  pails  of  tlie  apple  potato,  in  va- 
rious experiments,  afforded  from  18  to  20  parts  of 
pure  starch.  From  five  pounds  of  potatoes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Mr.  Slirimshire  oblaiiicd  from  20  to 
i.t  per  cent,  staieh.  Sec  Dnvy  s  jig.  Clicm..  p.  I'25. 
Pr  Pearson  found  ihe  meal  of  Ihe  potato  to  euiitain 
'.IH  Hid  ity  per  cent.  iiu'riliv»  matter. 

Fieni  these  experiments,  it  seems,  that  there  is  a 
ilitlerenee  of  nearly    K'O  jur  cent,  in  the  nutritive 
qu.ilitics  of  the  iliH'erent   varieties  of  this  root;  and 
the  rule  will  hold  irood,  that  they  are  esteenieil  for 
ill.'  table  in  nmporlion  to  the  quantity  of  nutritive 
jni.itler  wliieli  they  contain.     It  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
piriments  detailed  in  the  American  Fanner  of  the 
•J7lh  of  Januar).  that   the   increase  of  flesh   in  an 
iuiimal.  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  nutritive  mat- 
itr[  cnnt.iincMl  in  ils  (nod.     'riius,  a  hundred  weight 
of  kiiiney  pot.itoes,  fed  to  a  Devon  bullock,  would, 
aecording  Io  those  tables,  increase   the  flesh  of  the 
animal  at  least  .10  llis.;  while  an  hundred  weight  of 
the  axnoble  potato  would  increase  it  only  about    18 
pounds.      This    is    an    important    consideration   to 
tliose  who   raise  this  root  for  fattening  stock,  and  il 
is  no  less  so  to  those  who  cultivate  or  buy  it  for  the 
table.     I  am  disposed  to  believe,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, that  the  most  nutritious  are  the  least  pro 
ductive;  and  that  Ihe  difference  in  nutritive  mailer, 
from  a  given  surface  ol  ground,  is  not  so  great  a* 
on  first  thought  would  seem  to  exist      Two  line  ta- 

about  two 


Commissiontrt'  Office,  Jun.  13,  18^6. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMLR. 

SCIENTIFIC    ME.MORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


The  effect  of  the  hot  weather  of  last  summer,  in 
impairini;  the  quality,  as  well  as  in  dimini-hinK 'he 
quantity  of  the  crop,  fends  to  corrob,)rale  an  opi 
nion  often  expressed,  that  moist,  coiil.  but  mell.ivt 
.soils,  are  best  adapted  for  potatoes.  Those  winch  I 
r.iised  on  sandy  and  dry  grounds  were  of  an  infe 
nor  quality,  and    gave  a  lean  product — while  mv 


It  is  worthy  of  notice, say-s  Parke,  tb^l  ifclay  be|prin~pal  crop,  grown  on  a  reclaimed  swamp,  af- 
exposed  to  red  b"Ml.  it  can  never  after  bf  come  plas- 1  forvled  i\  great  vielil.  and  were  of  tine  flavour, 
tic  by  the  addition  of  water,  even  though  it  be  first!  Another  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  is, 
ground  to  an  iiiqialpable  powder,  uiile-,s  It  be  re- j  that  the  quality  of  the  |)otato  generally  deteriorates 
duced.  by   chemical   means,  to   its  primitive  state.ias  we  go  koutb,  and  is  no  where  found   in   higher 


5>llEi:P  OWNED  AND  KEPT  IN  WASHING 
TON  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

OtA«  Si»,  Waihmgtm.  Pa.,  Jtn.  13,  IS'J6. 

You  Will  recolWt  that  I  furnished  you  with  an "  »  not  conlenrteU 
rtiimale  of  sheep  and  wool   in   this  county,  which  I '"O'' ^f  l''»n<»-. ",'"•• 
ap|>e«red  in  the   Farmer  of  July  22d,  ISii.      I  oh 
served  from  Ihe  manner  in  which  it  was  noticed  by 
one  or  two  papers,  that  some  doubt  was  entertained 
as   to    Ihe    correclnes*    of    the  estimate.      Indeed, 
among*!  ours<-lv«s.  niurb  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted on  the  subjeel.   as  no   enumeration  of  sheip 
bad  been  m.ide  since  Ihe  year  1810      On  n'.lifmj: 


Sec  Vheiniail  Kssayi. 

This  fact  best  explains  the  utility  of  burnt  clay 
to  the  sod.  It  improves  the  texture  of  stiff  soils,  by 
"I rendering  them  more  friable  and  open — facilitates 
i  tbe  extension  of  the  roots,  and  renders  the  earth 
I  more  permeable  to  heat,  light  and  moisture,  the 
1  great  agents  of  vi-nelable  growth.  It  would  seem 
I  that  the  subsoil,  or  clay  containing  no  vegetable 
matter,  is  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  sur- 
•  face  soil,  and  is  used  with  greater  economy.     For 


perfeclion  than  bet>Teen  12  and  50*  N.  lat  Those 
of  the  north  abound  most  in  starch  and  mucilage. 
The  ilisadvantage  of  climate  can  he  partially  reme- 
died by  the  selection  of  soils,  and  the  application  of 
long  coarse  manures. 

Lime — iU  use  in  makinfc  Soap. 
The  use  of  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  hat 
long  been  practised  in   families,  without  its  chemi- 
cal operation   being  well  understood.     It  is  either 


It  IS  not  contended   that   torrefaction  adds   to  tbcW   ^^  j^,,  „j,h  ,|,p  ashes,  or  put  separately  into 

food  of  plants,  otherwise  than  by  producing  a  sma  I  ,^^  ,;^^,j  ,,.^^  ^„^^,j  ;,  naturally  combined  with  a 
quantity  of  soluble  matter,  at  the  expense  of  nmeh|^,^|,^^j^  ^^jj  j,^,,  „,,,i,^  ,^i,  „„!„„  e,„,,_  j,  „i|l 
m.  rt  vegetable  matter,  which  is  volatilized  and  lost.  ^„  |„^„„orate  with  the  oil  or  grease,  to  form  soap, 
in  the  process  of  burning  Although  n.-ivy  fouiidU,,,^  n,^^  ,,.^,  ^  stronger  affinity  for  carbonic  acid 
in  the  ashes  of  burnt  earth,  carbonate  ol  lime.  gyp-j,[,„„  ,1,^  ^H-j^H  i,,...  j,  „(•  pnursc  unites  with  il,  and 
sum.  carbon,  and  fertilizing  salls.be  is  decidedly  or,g^^,,,  ^^^^  h.tter  free  to  unite  with  the  oil.  To  pro- 
opinion   (p   il.i.)  that   Ihe   practice   ol  nanng  and  j^^^  „,g  desired  effect,  therefore,  fresh  burnt  lime 

.,  ....    ,...   . ^  burning  can  only  be  protilably  employed  upun  "odsi^jj^,,,!,!  ^^  ,,^^,|   ^^,,  jnrorporated  with  the  ashes,  or 

this,  itwassutgesl.dtoourco.ii.lv  eommissionrrs.|»hichcontam   more  Ihan  one  half  of  their  wen:lit|,„^^,l     „,    „„.    bottom,    that    tbe    ley    shall   filter 

ompmrs.    hon.o.rablr  to  ihein.  "f  vegetible  matter,  or  ui>on   stiff  r  ays  and  marls,  [hrouirh  il.      Pota.h  si 

I  |poM  Ihe  latter,  as  bt-fon-  suggesteil,  tbe  iinprove- 
menl  is  merhiniCHl.  and  should  not  be  obtained  &t 
the  expense  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 


and  Ibey  wltb   a   promp 

directed  Ihe  assessors  of  the  ditb  rmt  townships  t 
take  an  account  of  Uie  nuinl>er  ni  sheep,  and  rr 
him  it  with  their  aM»'»snient  lists  I  enclose  you 
fb«  result,  which  shows  that  my  estimate  -.vas  be 
low  ibr  fcnl  number  You  will  oblige  me  by  pub- 
lisli  :he  Am«-rican  Farmer. 

I  -'-  ytiu  It'  Ri[>ortof  the  rommillee 

oM    CTftf^t.  o(  our    ■>.  society      The   goo<l 

•mnl  of  impmve-r..  ully  extending  it*  in- 

floeoee  in  Inn  c.mnln." 

I  am.  (locereW,  yours,  &r- 

Xl.kXANPEB  REED 


I'olatott. 

From  100  parts  of  the  common  kidney  potatoes, 
J>r  Prarson  ulilained  liont  i'i  to  'i(*  parls  of  meal,j 
which  contained  from  ii  to  jO  of  ttisrch  and  roa- 


Cii  II.      roiaan  siiould  he  dinolved  and  leached 
through  lime  before  it  is  fit  for  soap. 


BOKTXCT7ZiTTrX,B. 


In 
TOur 


ni.SEASES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
No.   4.1,  page  JS9  of  tbe  current  volume  of 


'Nottingham,  a  large  township  not  yet  e 
beard  from,  tnil  supp  wed,  from  its  extent,  lu  . 
at  least  lb*  nnmttr  set  oppoaite  to  it. 


Valuable    journal,   I  have  noticed  a   commu- 
ilion    from    Mr.   J.    Buel,   of    Albany,   on    Ihe 
•  ase  of  Ihe  plum  and   morello  cherry   trees,  and 
containing  some  strictures  on  a  paper  which  1  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
under  date  the  1st  of  January,  1824^     I  am  much 
gratified  that  Mr.  Buel  has  g'ven  his  views  on  so 
interesting;  a  subject;  but  inasmuch  as  he  has  failed 
to  convince  me  of  error  on  some  points,  a  further 
discussion  may  not  be  unprofitable;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  him,  that  I  shall  really  feel  happy  to  have 
my  opinions  controverted  whenever  they  cannot  be 
supported  by  facts.     But  I  think  he  has  mistaken 
my   position,  when    he   asserts,  that    the  remedy 
recommended   by  me    is,  "to   score   the    bark   in 
a  perpendicular  direction  along  the  trunk."     Now,; 
by  a  reference  to  my  paper  it  will  appear  that,  af- 
ter I  had  discovered    that  the  lodgment  of  the  in- 
sect was  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  excre- 
scences, I  was  led  to  believe,  that   "the   excrescen- 
ces were  a  mere  exudation  ol  the  sap  in  the  tender 
briinches,  jccasioned  by  a  bark-bound  state  of  the 
trunk,"  Hod  that  I  was   induced  to   try  a  remedy 
Tvhich  had  been  mentioned  to  me,  viz:  scoring  the 
bark,  and  that  I  found  several  decisive  advantages 
attending  the  operation;  then  expl*ining  the  man 
ner  in  which  I  conceived   the  operation  should  be 
performed,  I  added,  that  "from  a  further  attention 
to  this  valuable  tree  (the  morello,)  i  am  of  opinion, 
that  its  failure  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owinst  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  generally  propagated  by 
tuckers;  and  if  such  be   the  fact,  we   should  tind  a 
very  easy  remedy  in  raising  new  trees  from  seeds  " 
I  made  the   same  suggestion   respecting  the  plum. 
Now,  as  to  the  advantages  of  scoring,  1  will  men- 
tion, that  in  the  year    18-20,1   selected  for  ex  peri 
ment  two  trees  which  stood  near  to  each  other:  ear- 
ly in    March,  I    scored   one    of  them   by   making 
three  incisions  along  the  trunk,  extending  from  the 
branches  to   near  the  root.     The  next  spring,  the 
tree  which  had  not  been  scored,  became  so  diseased, 
that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  whole  head 
oflf — whilst    the     scored    one    remained    perfectly 
healthy.     Another  case,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation, was  a  larite  free  of  a  ditTerenf  specios  of 
cherry.     Its  trunk  was  about  thirteen  inches  diame- 
ter.    In  the  year  1813,  it  became  much  diseased  in 
the  outer  branches,  but  in  the  course  of  that  year 
the  bark  opened  along  the  trunk,  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar course,  as  if   it  had    been  scored.      The   next 
sprinic  it  threw   out   new    shoots   from  below  the 
diseased  parts,  and  assumed  a  healthy  appearance: 
and  during  that  year  a  riJge  formed  where  the  bark 
had  been  opened,  jutting  out  an  inch  beyond  the 
general  round  of  the  trunk.     This  latter  case  being 
an  operation  of  nature,  it  made  a  strong  impression 
on  my  mind;  and  the  owner  of   the  tree,  Joshua 
Tyson,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county,  informs  me 
that  it  is  still  in  a  heallhy   state,  and  bears  aluin- 
daiitly;  and  that  he   ha.-,    frequently   tried   scoring 
with  great  success.     A   very   observing  farmer,  of 
Pliiladi  Iphia  county,  says,  that  he   has  preserved 
his  pear  trees  from  bhist,  bj'  cutting  out  a  narrow 
slip  of  bark  (in  a  perpendicular  manner,)  along  the 
trunk;  and  he  recommends  the  operation  to  be  per 
formed  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  wound 
to  be  iiiiiiiediately  bandaged  or  plastered;  and  he 
thinks  that  in  many  cases  it  might   be  useful  to  re- 
peal the  opeialion  the  same  sea.son.     I  would  not, 
however,  wish  to  be  umlerstood  as  objecting  to  Mr. 
Buels  most  excellent  plan  oi'  "a  good  scouring  and 
plenty  of  food,"  and   doubtless  if  "a  wash  of  ley  or 
soap  suds  '  was  timely  applied,  it  would   give  am- 
ple expansion  to  the  bark,  and  might  be  preferable 
to  scoring;  but  when  disease  has'taken  place,  the 
knife  may  be  as  useful  as  in  the  case  of  a  hovened 
animal. 

But  Mr  Buel  appears  to  have  mistaken  my  hy- 
pothesis, which  was.  that  I  supposed  the  failure  was 
owing  to  the  mode  of  propa^alion;  that  is,  by 
transplanting  suckers;  and  the  remedy  in  such  case 
would  be  in  planting  seeds.  He  has,  i  lliiiik, 
strenglhened  my  supposition,  when  he  says,  that  he 
cat  dowrn  or  (tuUed  up  nearly  fiity,  among  four  huu- 


red,  (plum  stalks,)  principally  sprouts  wWch  he  apple,  because  it  was  a  new  variety;  and  it  is  be- 
had  selected,  and  planted  from  a  garden  two  miles  lievcd,  no  doubt  truly,  lo  have  originated  in  this 
distant.  His  practice  of  amputating  and  burning  county.  Thus  it  is  more  likely  to  continue  to  pro- 
fhe  diseased  parts,  may  be  useful,  and,  perhaps,  duce  more  healthful  trees  than  are  to  be  expected 
with  his  good  nursing,  may  be  completelv  success-  from  other  fine  sorts,  that  have  been  known  to 
ful;  and  yet  I  must  object  to  his  first  conclusion,  have  been  in  existence  for  centuries  You  know- 
thai  the  insect  is  the  cause  and  not  the  conse-ithat  the  fact  seems  now  to  be  established,  that 
queiice  of  the  tumor;"  because  I  have  satisfied ;  scions  or  grafts  from  the  parent  tree,  are  but  a  con- 
myself  that  the  lodgment  of  the  insect  is  not  made  tinuous  growth  from  the  same  tree,  and  liable  to 
till  alter  the  disease  commences  His  second  and! decay,  at  or  about  the  period,  when,  without  the 
third  conclusions  I  pass  over  as  not  coming;  within  intervention  of  other  causes,  that  tree  would  na- 


my  view  of  the  case.  The  prompt  use  of  the  knife 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  dise-dse,  as  stated  in  his 
fourth  conclusion,!  think  would  be  beneficial  to  the 


turally  decay  from  old  age* 

I  recommended  this   apple,  also,  because  of  its 
being  a  great  and  almost  constant  bearer;  so  much 


tree,  and  perhaps  better  than  scoring;  but  burning, so,  that  the  limbs  are  apt  to  become  pendant  in 
the  diseased  parts  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  littlej  their  growth,  Uke  those  of  the  willow — because  it 
consequence.     I  am  supported   in   this  opinion  by 'is  a  pleasant  eating   apple,  both  early  and  late  in 


the  very  respectable  authority  which  he  quotes 
from  Professor  Peck's  paper  of  1819.  The  Pro 
fessor  first  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  disease  is 
in  the  bark,  and  th-  n  »upposes  the  evil  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  insect;  but,  iii  idenliiying  the  insect 
here  spoken  of,  with  that  which  causes  the  prema  i 
ture  lall  of  our  young  fruit  by  eating  into  the  ker- 
nel, he  confutes  (in  my  humble  view  of  the  case,) 
his  own  supposition;  because,  if  it  is  the  same  in- 
sect, I  would  almost  as  soon  believe  that  it  might  ject  of  fruit  trees  in  this  country,  but  who  writes 
form  fruit,  as  to  cause  those  tumors.  I  should  ra-jwith  great  practical  experience,  thus  describes  the 
ther  be  convinced  that  the  tumors  are  as  congenial;  "Scrivener's  Red."  "It  is  a  handsome  and  fair  ap- 
to  it,  as  young  fruit;  and  at  that  early  season  of  the  j  pie— the  colour  a  bright  red,  with  faint  red  streaks 
year  may  be  preferred;  indeed  fruit  is  then  scarce  |  and  small  white  spots,  its  appearance  resembling 
!y  in  a  state  to  be  affected,  and  I  have  found  that  the  wine-sap;  the  stalk  is  long,  and  grows  in  a  deep 
such  is  the  sagacity  of  insects,  that  they  do  not  del  cavity;  the  shape  oblong,  diminishing  towards  the 
posite  their  ova,  until    provision  is   made   for   the  crown;  the  flesh  is  juicy,  breaking,  and  highly  fla 


the  winter— and  beciuse  it  produces  cider  of  a 
most  pleasant  and  agreeable  flavour. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  the  cider; 
and  that  is,  that  it  has  not  body  enough  to  keep  in 
bottles  without  breaking  them.  But  half  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Hughes'  crab,  or  any  apple  which  pro- 
duces mtist  as  strong  as  the  crab,  added  to  it,  obvi- 
ates this  objection. 

Mr.  Coxe,  the  only  American  writer  on  the  sub- 


ott'spring;  and  it  may  be,  that  this  insect  is  iniluced 
to  commence  its  operations  earlier  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  provision  to  suit  its  pur- 
poses. With  respect  to  planting  seeds  as  a  remedy, 
I  can  only  say,  that  my  experience  is  very  limited; 


voured;  it  ripens  in  October  and  keeps  well.  It  is 
an  admired  cider  fruit  in  some  parts  of  the  states 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware." 

In  planting  orchards  most  persons  are  inattentive 
to  the   necessity  of  planting  trees  of  the  different 


but  I  have  not  yet  discovered  a  single  instance  of,  sorts  together,  and  as  much  separated  from  others 
di.-^case  in  a  seedling.  May  it  not  then  be  that  the, as  practicable;  and  they  very  frequently  jumble  all 
disease  of  the  plum  and  morello  cherry  trees  is  |  sorts  together  promi-seuously.  Persons"  whose  at- 
owing  to  propagating  from  suckers  or  sprouts;  be-|tention  lias  been  called  to  this  fa  :t,  have  not  failed 
cause  those  suckers  being  so  connected  with  the  |(o  observe  that  apples,  cherries  and  peaches  will 
parent  tree  as  to  derive  their  principal  support,  mix  or  blend  their  different  qualities,  when  growing 
therefrom,  they  may  partake  of  all  its  infirnuiies,  „eai-  (o  each  other.  We  have,  besides  observation 
and  like  a  spoiled   child,  on   being  tOnied  ofl',  may  of  our  own.  high  authority  for  asserting  this  fact. 


be  utterly  incapable  of  acquiring  subsistence.  Many 
respectable  orchardists  asfert,  that  a  irraft  is  of  si- 
milar age  to  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken;  and 
thus  they  account  for  the  failure  of  some  species  of 


Mr.  Knight,  the  celebrated  English  horliculturist,as- 
seits  that  "each  blossom  of  the  apple  contains  about 
twenty  nialo  and  five  female  parts.  A  lew  days  be- 
fore the  expansion  of  the  blossom,  he  opened  the  pe- 


Iruit,  and   if  so,  the  doctrine   may    be   applied  to,  tals,  and  destroyed  all  the  males,  leaving  all  the  fe- 
suckers  or  sprouts.  nr.iles  uninjured;  when  the  blossoms  were  fully  es- 

My  former  communication  on  the  diseases  of!  panded, he  impregnated  them  with  farina  taken  from 
some  species  ol  fruit  trees,  was  simply  intended  to  |  another  kind  with  which  he  wished  to  cross  (he  kind: 
convey  a  few  circumstances  which  came  under  my  ia|l  the  iiuinegnatcd  fruit  grew  rapidly,  some  of  the 
own  observation,  with  a  view  to  induce  others  of :  fruit  part.ikiag  of  the  properties  of  the  male,  and 
more  experience  to  embark  in  a  cause  to  the  com    othirs   of  the  female   parents;  and    in   some   both 


munity;  and  1   rejoice    that   1    lave   succeeded   in 
j  drawing  out  the  very  respectable  talents  and  prac- 
tical information  of  Mr.  Buel;  and  I  ain  no.v  con- 
strained to  offer  another  mite,  with  the  same  view^ 
land  if  even  my  errors  should  be  the  means  of  the 
continuance  of   his  praise  worthy  labours,  and   of 
stimulating  others  to  furnish  their  stock  of  know- 
edge,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  compensated. 
JAMES  WOHTH. 
Sharon,  S\st  January,  1826. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

,  Dear  Sir,  Poplar  Grovr,  6lh  Feb.,  1826. 

When  I  sent  you  a  few  cuttings  last  spring  from 

:the  "Scriveners  Red"  apple,  they  were  taken  by  an 
injudicious  hand;  and  when  the  proper  season  ar- 
rives again  for  grafting,  I  will  send  you  a  few  more, 
if  they  be  desired,  taken  more  carefully.  I  then 
pronll^ed  I  woull  give,  at  some  future  time,  a  de- 
scription of  the  I'ruit,  and  will  now  redeem  1113  pro- 
mise.    It  I  recollect  right,  1  then  recommended  this 


were  blended."  Mr.  Coxe  also  slates  that  he  had 
seen  an  exemplification  of  this  (irinciple  of  nature 
exhibited  "in  the  mixture  of  the  properties  of  a 
Newton  pippin  and  a  Russeting,  from  the  acciden- 
tal mingling  of  the  limbs  of  two  trees  growing  in 
an  orchard  at  Trenton,  in  the  state  of  >iew  Jersey; 
one  end  of  each  was  strongly  marked,  externally, 
by  the  character  of  the  russet  parent,  the  other 
equally  resembled  the  pippin — the  flavour  and  juice 
of  each  corresponding  exactly  with  its  external  ap- 
pearance." 1  have  noticed  the  like  operation  of 
nature  in  a  cherry  tree,  grafted  some  time  since, 
when  pretty  well  grown.  The  branches  of  one 
side  were  filled  with  grafts  of  a  large  white  heart, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  side  were  filled  with  grafts 
from  a  large  black  heart.  They  were  both  early 
cherries,  and  blossom  and  ripen  at  the  same  time; 
Tlie  fruit  of  thi  interior  of  the  tree,  and  where  the 
branches  conn. .in.;le,  appears  to  participate  equally 


[*This  fact  is  asserted  on  very  high  authority,  but  is 
not,  we  ttunk  ctiablished. — Ed.] 


MiO 


AINIEUICAN  FA«MER. 
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ul  rucli   LiikI,  .ititi   19  of  u  |ihIc   ml   i-uliuir,   nliilf 
that  kIiii-|i  i»  produrcil  on  ihe  pxtrcmilii'*  of  rarli 
kidr,  i>  not  »o  sironely  ninrknl  in  il<  rliarartcriKlirs 
a*  llir  fruit   Rrowinn   on   other  lepanitc  trees,  not 
near  to  otluT   kinils.     Having   unailuM-illv  pluntt-d 
a  viilu»l<lr  rollcrtion   of  prarliPS  many  years  ago, 
all  jiiniblpil  to:rrtlicr.  I  nniv  finil  all  tin-  kiruls,  inorr 
nr  less,  partiripatint;  of  tlit-  qualilv  »r  tlie   kind   of 
fruit  conli|(umis   and  in    Irulii    tlirn-   is  now,  sinru 
till-  lrrc»  hik\c  thrown    up   and   inlrrli>rki-d  in  tlirir 
liranclio.  nu  fine  variety   tliat   i»  pcrlii  lly  <li>linit, 
liki'  tlioK-   (frowiniT  on    »in.:lc   standards,  standing 
isoUtcd.  or  only  with  ihi'ir  own  vari'ly      1  find  the 
stono  of  thoso  of  the   niixi'd   parrri   of  trees,  nii  ' 
certain  in  producinR  the  prtiper  vanity  of  the  pa- 
rent tree;  while  those  from  the  isolalid  trees.  ha»e| 
alfordrd  iiitariiiLly  with  nir.  tlie  same  \ariety.    Thi>l 
comniixturc.  ho%vcvcr.  does   not  prr>ent   the   bud.i 
or  erafls.  from   intariably  producing  Ihe  same  va 
riely  of  the  |>arent  tree.     Hence   I   have  been  ahle 
lo  unveil  to  iny  own  satisfaction  the  mystery  which' 
has  hune   al'oul   the   assertion   of  all   the    l''nt;lish: 
books  and  ;;ardeners  that  I  have  con-iilled,  who  in- 1 
variably   uiaintain   that  the   peach   stone   will   nol.j 
with  rerlaiiity,  produce  the  same  fruit  as  the  parent: 
tree.     I  liave  more  than  once  had  disputations  with 
»cienliGc   foreign  pardineis  on   Ihis  point;  and  my  I 
experience   I'unher  is.  that    the   »toii.'s  of  budded  { 
peach  trees  leiW  produce   the   fruit   i.f  the  budded 
tree.  »vithout  doubt;  a  Ihini;  they  utterly  deny.    The 
imeerlaiuty.  therefore,  rests  with  the  stones  of  such 
peach  trees  as  staml  within  the  reach  of  the  farina 
from  other   peach   trees,  while  in   blossom.     I   am 
now  mnkins  new  plantations  of  fruit  lr>  es,  and  ar- 
raninng  lh<'in  upon  the  rmir/iuion,  lliit  In  hurt  Jiiu] 
fniils.  Iff  tiiould  fiUmt  Iht  ilij'rrent  rariiJic4  in  iiuu  | 
laUtl  cnniHirlmrutt.  | 

If  nothing  happens,  and  I   think  of  it  at  the  pro  ! 
per  time  of  n|>ening.  I  will  send  you  a  peach  grow- 
ing where  Ihe  branches  of  a  claret  p<  ach  interlocks 
with  those  of  a  Newington;   ami  yjo  srill   find  the 
fruit  externally  rtKinbhiif;  Neningtun,  but  internal 
It  having  the  claret  colour  and  acidity. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

THOMAS  EMORY. 


From  the  Westminster  Rcriew — London. 

HISTORY  OK  AN(  IK.NT  AND  MODERN 

WINES. 

By  JUtrandcT  Ilmdtrtan,  .V.  V. 

(Continued  from  page  31].) 

Tht  Fifth  rbapler  treats  of  the  principal  Greek 

and  Asiatic  winrs;  the  .Maronean  of  Homer  wa<  a 

btack,  sweet  win.-  of  choice  ijuality;  tlie  I'ramnian, 

also  mentioned  by  hiin.  wa«  a  stronjC,  hard,  aslnn 

pent  liouor.  Dr.  Ilenilers/in  su|>|"i>'»  not  unlike  I'orl 

wine.  Iik>-  liii".  i'  "1-  r.,n  11  .t  .;ii|  for  its  meilirinal 

■  wines,  howeirr.  th.it 
.   .Ird,  and  in  praise  ol 
<n|ir.   Ihev  were  principally 
;•  of  the  Ionian  ami  Kk;e«n' 
•  »,    iiiid    Thasos    yielded    those 
•  "1,  they  w'-'-e  of  a  straw  colour. 
.,  which  Dr.  1'  thinks  w»- 

1  I.T  f.mt  asre    '  iicxfjiiisi' 

.19,  but  ofa  drh 
,us.  sweet  wine. 
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its  pristine  celebrity;  and  represent,  in  front,  a  sphinx  |  tin-  places  mentioned  bj  Dr.  Henderson,  Lainp.sacus, 
with  a  bunch  of  pnipes;  for  the  reverse,  an  ampho-:  winch  was  assigned  to  'riiemistocles  by  the  Per.sian 
ra.  with  other  symlwils  of  the  island's  fertility."  The ,  monarch  lo  supply  him  with  wine,  is  said  to  have  had 
C'hian  wine  was  so  highly  esteemed,  and  so  rare  and  in  its  vicinity  the  noblest  \inryards  in  the  East:  [No 
dear  when  it  was  lirst  introduced  among  the  Ko-  pus  and  i'lutar.  m  vit.  TlieiiiUt]  and  l.aodicea  in  Sv- 
man.s,  that  at  their  greatest  enlirtaimiients  only  one  ria — a  country,  according  to  Volney,  still  celebrated 
cup  of  It  was  jireseiiled  to  each  guest  (/>>me»(i>  l.ir  its  wine,  sent  large  quantities  to  the  Hed  Sea 
•Vrtiinrrt.  Vc  ';/  ""■  lii'inaut,  n  -J  II  J.     Dr.  1  lender-     riiircnt,  ii.  750] 

son  informs  us  that  Coieyra,  L\  prus,  Crete,  ('iiidos.  Perhaps  a  short  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken 
and  Rhodes,  yieliled  wines,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  nl  the  principal  wines  mentioned  in  .Scripture:  Dr. 
Lesbos,  &.C.  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks.  Henderson,  in  his  Appendix,  notices  the  wine  of 
.Vccording  to  Olii  mpiodorus,  however,  as  (pioted  by  Clialvbon,  which  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  the  nicr- 
C'asaubon  in  his  notes  on  Alheiia-iis  ;Lib.  i.  c.  25],|chaiidise  of'I'yre.  given  by  Ezekiel  {xxvii.  I.S],  This, 
wine  made  in  Egypt,  and  brought  thence  by  Cnidian  according  to  Atheim-us,  was  the  oi.ly  kind  the  kings 
merchants,  was  called  Cniilian  wine.  j  of  Persia  drank    [p.  396].     Choicest   wine,  or  the 

Pliny  asserts  that  the  Lesbian  wine  had  a  saltish  wine  of  Sorek,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Lowtli,  is,  men- 
taste;  and  the  wines  of  Naxos,  Rhodes  and  Cos.  tinned,  Genesis,  c.  49.  v.  ii.  and  Isaiah,  v.  2.  The 
were  still  more  liable  to  the  same  censure  (p.  78].  vines  from  which  it  was  made  were  very  large: 
.Archilochus,  in  .-Mhcna^us,  however,  compares  that  (  hardin  saw  such  vines  at  Casban  in  Persia  ( TraveUr 
of  Naxos  lo  nectar,  according  to  the  same  author,  ill.  \-i\.  L<-banoii  wine  is  extolled,  Hosea,  xiv.  *.; 
the  Mentlean  wine.vvhicb  Dr.  Henderson  informs  us  and  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  describe  it  as  a  de- 
was  a  white  wine  of  very  moderate  strength,  was  ji^rhtfiil  wine.  [TrarrU  in  Eicypt,  Syria,  S,-c.  p.  3I!(J. 
remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  occasioned,  it  was  sup-  In  the  East  they  kept  th'  ir  wine  in  jugs,  and  filter 
posed,  by  the  grapes,  while  on  the  vine,  being sprink-  ed  or  strained  it  through  a  cloth  before  they  drank 
led  with  elaterium — p.  7S.  ill;  the  Jews  were  very  careful  about  this,  lest  a  for- 

The  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  best  wines  of  bidden  insect  should  be  in  it;  hence  the  phrase 
Asia  and  Africa.  We  arc  doubtful  whether  the  Bib-  straining  at  a  gnat. — Uurder's  Oriental  Ctatoms. 
ban  wine,  extolleil  by  Hesiod  {Ojierael  Uies.v  587],  ii.  37.  iii. 

was  Ihe  w  ine  of  Hyblos  in  Phoenicia  mentioned  and  The  principal  wines  of  the  Romans  form  the  sub- 
dcscribcd  by  Dr.  Henderson  (p.  79],  or  the  produce  ject  of  the  Sixth  chapter.  Though  we  are  perfectly 
ofa  particular  grape,  called  liiblia,  and  consequent-  aware  of  the  express  authority  of  Ovid,  [Fiitii,  Lib. 
ly  aThracian  wine  [p.  94).  Tzetzcs  expressly  sajs,  iv.  v.  890)  for  the  ciicuiiist.«nce  respecting  Meiizen- 
ihat  the  Hiblian  wine  of  Hesiod  was  from  Thrace.:  tins,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Henderson,  we  cannot  retard 
.As  occurring  in  the  genuine  work  of  that  poet,  it  an-  it  as  sullicient  lo  establish  Ihe  reality  of  any  fact  at 
doubtediv,  next  to  Ihc  wines  mentioned  by  Homer,  such  a  remote  period.  That  the  Romans,  however, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  wines  of  which  we  possess  the  were  acquainted  with  wine  very  early,  and  before 
si>ccilic  denomination.  In  Pasor's  Lexicon  to  Hesi-i  tliey  borrowed  tbename  for  it  ;riiiMmjfrom  tlicGrcck 
od.  it  is  e.l.uracterizcd  as  having  been  a  vinum  Iheb-  ^-iiios.)  we  think  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  a  pas- 
logicum.*  *. ,  sage  in  Aulus   (iellius.    According   to   this  author. 

Of  the  African  wines,  those  of  Marsutis  and  Ta:-  ivine  was  called  (rnirfum  in  the  ancient  language  of 
niae.  acconling  to  .Athen.Tiis  as  quoted  tiy  Dr.  Ilen-|  Italy  [A'octej  .'ill  Lib.  x.  c.  'i3].  In  the  dictatorship 
derson,  were  of  almost  unrivalled  execllciiee:  and  the  of  Camillus,  an  inhabitant  of  Clusium  brilied  the 
wine  of  Mcroe.  the  favorite  beverage  oi'  (leopalra,  Gauls  to  enter  Italy  by  carrying  them  some  wine 
bor'  some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Kalernian.' [Liv.  Lib.  v.  c.  S;}].  Etruria,  therefore,  in  which 
The  Tacniotic  was  a  grey  or  greenish  wine,  rather  Clusium  was  situated. must  have  cultivated  the  grape 
astringent,  but  also  luscious,  ofa  rich  aromatic;  at  this  period:  but  we  know- of  no  proof  thi't  it  was 
odour.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  an  epigram,  cultivated  in  any  other  pari  of  Italy,  nor  the  cir- 
of  Martial,  already  quoted,  that  many  of  the  Egyp-  runislances,  or  lime  of  its  introduction;  it  probably, 
lian  wines  were  of  ver)'  inferior  quality;  and  .Macro-|  however,  spread  from  Etruria  and  the  Greek  colo- 
bius  expressly  states,  that  they  were  ofa  very  cold  nies  in  the  South  of  Italy.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
nature,  expressing  his  surprise  that  they  sliould  be  commonneallh,  either  its  extreme  scarcity  or  tho 
so,  the  climate  being  so  hot. — SiUunial.  Lib.  7.  ch.  8.iaus|erity  of  their  morals  excluded  men  till  they  had 
Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  mentions  a  wine  helattaine<l  the  ape  of  thirty  from  drinking  it:  about  a 
met  witii  in  Western  Armenia  of  an  exquisite  flavour  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  the  rullivation  of 
and  taste;  and  near  the  shores  of  the  F.uxliie.  a  sort,  the  iiiie,  and  the  manufacture  of  its  beverage  were 
ofwine  which,  when  unmixed,  was  extremely  rough' general;  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  the  twenty  four 
and  sour,  but  was  rendered  palatable  by  a  mixture  kinds  ofwine  esteemed  most  highly  by  the  ancients, 
of  water.  The  people  who  used  this  wine,  eat  bread,  llal»  produced  two  thirtts  (Pliii.  .\ii/.  Hiil  xiv.  ii). 
a  year  old,  and  boiled  chestnuts  and  pici  led  dal-|Livy  complains,  that,  even  in  bis  time,  luxury  had 
pliins,  the  fat  of  which  they  used  instead  of  oil  taken  such  sirong  hold  and  spread  so  much,  that  all 
[Umvtr.  Hist.  \u.  47  j,  490J.  fn  Asia  Minor,  beside*  wines,  except  those  of  Falerniim  and  Chios,  were 

despised;  and  that  Ihis  rage  for  them  had  raised  the 

'  '  '   Mire  of  the  former  to    lOO  denarii  the   testa    (Lib. 

'■   ;»].    The  whole  of  his  animated  and  indignant 
'lire  of  the   extravagant  luxury  of  his  country- 
men is  worth  perusing. 

Itiil  lo  return  lo  Dr.  Henderson.    The  Campania 

'      i\.   thslinguifhed    for   its  extraordinary   fertility 

'.  ileligbtful  climate,  produced  the  richest  wines. 

uini-nt  times,"  observes  our  author,  "the  hills 

Kliieh   its  suiface   is  diversified,   seem   to  hate 

I.'  .1  one  combined  vineyard,  and  every  care  was 

ti  to  niaintaiii  the  choice  quality  of  Ihe  produce  " 

-.1,.      p'alrrnian  was  the  nan  e  gi%en  lo  lb' 

^•r.iled  of  these  wines;  but  under  this  »| 

srrms  to  have    lieen  oOen   arranged   aij<l  ^..i.i. 

l.nMluce  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  (iaurus  and 

!>      Arcortling   to    Pliny;   as  quoted   In     Dr 

■<>n,  Ihe  (.ecuban,  the  pniducr  ol  the  |-      '    r 

i<f  AmycUc.  had  been  in  highest  estuii.^U'jii, 
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but  the  negligence  of  the  growers  and  the  formation 
of  a  canal  had  injured  its  reputation.  The  Faler- 
nian  had  the  second  ranii,  or  perhaps,  then,  the 
first;  by  attempting  to  malie  too  much,  its  reputa- 
tion, also,  was  injured.  The  wine  of  Alba  was  third 
in  rank:  it  was  very  sweet.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  Augustus,  and  most  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  time,  gave  the  preference  to  the  Setine  wine; 
though,  as  Dr  Henderson  observes,  it  ii  extraordi- 
nary that  this  wine  is  never  once  mentioned  by 
Horace. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Cecuban 
was  a  rough,  sweet  wine;  the  Setine  a  delicate  light 
wine:  both,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  had  become  very 
scarce.  The  Falernian  he  pronounces  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  most  distinct  features  of  resemblance  to 
the  modern  wines  of  Xeres  and  Madeira  [p.  91].  It 
was  of  a  very  durable  quality,  as  was  also  the  Sur- 
rcntine,  the  produce  of  the  Aminean  grapes:  the 
wine  of  Capua  resembled  the  Surrentine.  Such 
were  the  principal  and  most  celebrated  wines  of 
the  Campania  Felis,  according  to  Dr.  Henderson. 

The  Rlia>ticuni,  which  is  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  on  the  wines  of  modern  Italy,  ought 
to  have  been  noticed  here:  it  was  made  near  Verona, 
was  a  favourite  wine  of  Augustus,  and  is  celebrated 
by  Virgil.  [Suet,  i/i  Jivgunt.  c.  77.  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii. 
95].*  We  learn  from  the  curious  passage  in  Vopis- 
cus's  life  of  Florian  already  referred  to  [Hist.  Au 
gust.  Scriptor.],  that  the  Fundanum,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Martial,  was  a  white  wine.  The  Signinura, 
rough  and  astringent.  Dr.  Henderson  classes  with 
the  white  wines.  Among  the  lighter  growths  of  the 
Roman  terrilorj',  the  Sabinum  was  a  thin  table  wine; 
the  Nomentan  a  delicate  claret  wine;  and  that  of 
Spoletum,  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  light  and 
pleasant. 

Dr.  Henderson  next  notices  the  Sicilian  vintages, 
which,  in  the  arrangement  of  Pliny,  formed  a  fourth 
class  of  wines.  We  shall  premise  a  lew  historical 
facts  relative  to  the  inlmduction  of  the  ■.  ine  into  this 
island.  "In  the  time  of  Homer,"  to  use  the  •vorils  of 
Gibbon,  "the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  most  probably  in  the  adjacent  continent;  but  it 
was  not  imjiroved  by  the  skill,  nor  did  it  afford  a  li- 
quor grateful  to  the  taste  of  the  savage  inhabitants." 
[Declhie  and  Fall.  i.  85].  The  Pollium  of  Syracuse  a 
sweet  wine,  which  Dr.  Henderson  states  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  a  particular  grape  called  Bib- 
lia,  "probably  so  called  from  the  town  of  Biblia;  in 
Thrace,"  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  as 
having  received  its  appellation  from  Pollio  of  Ar- 
gos,  who,  according  to  that  author,  governed  Syra- 
cuse, and  introduced  into  Sicily  the  winding  vine, 
called  Biblian.  At  what  time  Pollio  lived  is  uncer- 
tain; but  Stolberg,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
reference  to  Athenaius,  thinks  he  must  have  lived 
before  Gelo  [Travels,  iv.  S3-2,  note].  The  Biblian 
wine,  whether  that  of  Thrace  or  Bithynia,  seems  at 
a  very  remote  period  to  have  attained  celebrity;  the 
notice  of  it  by  Hesiod  has  been  already  refeired  to. 

Of  the  Sicilian  wines.  Dr.  Henderson  informs  us, 
that  the  Mamertine,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messina,  were  light  and  astringent;  they  were  first 
introduced  at  public  entertainments  by  Julius  Cassar: 
those  of  Taurominiuin  being  of  a  similar  quality, 
were  often  substituted  for  them.  He  is  silent,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  wine  made  near  Agrigeiitum  on 
the  rich  soil  of  what  had  formerly  been  a  pond  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  Gelo  compelled  his 
Carthaginian  j)risoneis  to  make  [Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  xi. 
c.  2].  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  culture  of  the  vine 
was  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  but  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyards  to  the  north  of  the  Campania 


*  According  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  was  extremely 
moderate  in  his  use  of  wine:  if  he  exceeded  a  small 
quantity,  he  did  not  retain  it.  Bread  dipped  in  cold  wa- 
ter, a  piece  of  cucumber,  a  leaf  of  young  lettuce,  or  an 
apple  of  a  vinous  flavour,  formed  his  usual  portion. 


Felix  was  of  aninferior  quahly,D«.Henderson  has  ve- 
ry properly  bestowed  on  them  a  very  cursory  notice. 
The  wines  of  Calabria,  however,  should  have  been 
adverted  to;  especially  that  which  was  made  at  Au- 
lon,  a  hill  nearTarentum,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
Horace,  minimum  Falernis  invidet  uvis  [Carm.  i\. 
6].  This  hill,  according  to  Martial,  was  no  less  ce- 
lebrated for  its  fleeces  than  its  wine. — Lib.  xiv. 
ep.  125. 

The  Romans,  besides  their  own  wines,  imported 
others  from  the  subject  provinces;  Greece,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  the  Archipelago:  the  violet-scented  grape 
of  Vienne,  and  the  rich  muscat  of  Languedoc  were 
well  known,  as  well  as  the  strong  wines  of  Spain. 
The  Balearic  islands  also  furnished  some  wine  es- 
teemed equal  to  any  of  the  growth  of  Italy. — Ander- 
son's Hist  of  Commerce,  i.  129. 

The  very  common  wines  of  Italy,  which,  as  a 
beverage.  Dr.  Henderson  supposes  to  have  been 
scarcely  equal  to  our  table  beer  were  allowed  in 
great  abundance,  even  by  the  frugal  Cato,  to  his 
(arm  servants;  but  the  richer  sorts,  especially  those 
of  foreign  growth,  were  very  rare,  even  in  the  time 
of  Lucullus.  According  to  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  "Lucullus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw 
Greek  wine  presented  to  the  guests  oftener  than  once 
at  any  of  the  great  entertainments  given  by  his 
father;  but  when  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, he  himself  distributed  upwards  of  100,000 
gallon  casks.  C.  Sentius,  late  Praetor,  used  to  say, 
that  Chian  wine  was  iirsf  introduced  into  his  house 
as  a  cordial  prescribed  to  him  b}  his  physician; 
Hortensius  left  upwards  of  10,000  casks  of  it  lo  his 
heir,"  [p.  06].  If  we  reduce  the  gallons  to  quarts, 
still  100,000  of  them,  or  upwards  of  400  hogsheads, 
as  Dr.  Henderson  observes,  "must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  very  liberal  distribution  of  foreign 
wine,  even  for  a  person  of  such  prodigality  as  Lu- 
cullus. to  the  populace  of  Rome" — p.  97. 

That  the  populace,  however,  in  the  progress  of 
luxury  were  led  to  regard  nine  as  almost  equally  es- 
sential with  corn,  and  cried  out  with  nearly  equal 
violence  at  the  scarcity  of  each,  appears  from  seve- 
ral passages  in  tlie  ancient  auihors  Suetonius  in- 
forms us.  that  the  popiilucf  made  sad  complaints  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  of  the  scarclt3'  and  deariiess 
of  wine;  and  that  this  emperor  replied,  his  son-in- 
law  Agrippa  had  taken  care  they  should  not  perish 
by  thirst,  by  the  supply  of  water  he  had  brought  into 
the  city;  or  rather,  perhaps,  alluding  to  the  curatures 
aquarum,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  first 
instituted  by  Agrippa  for  the  care  of  the  Aqueducts. 
[Sueton  Jiugust.  42.  Frontiii.  de  AquKducl].  Vopis- 
cus,  in  his  life  of  Aurelian,  informs  us  of  a  project  of 
that  emperor  to  supply  the  populace  with  wine,  as 
they  were  wont  to  be  supplied  with  bread,  oil,  and 
pork,  and  to  cultivate  the  unoccupied  land  with  vines 
ibr  this  purpose:  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  his  de- 
sign by  the  obvious  and  judicious  remark,  that  if  he 
gave  them  wine,  on  the  same  principle,  he  might 
give  them  every  luxury.  He  did,  however,  deposit 
wines  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  probably 
were  sold  at  a  low  price  [Vopis.  Jlurel.  893],  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  wine  seems  to  have  been  allowe<l  by 
the  emiieror  \o  tribunes  of  legions  and  other  func- 
tionaries, called  vintim  mensale  [Vopis.  Jlurel.  841. 
Trebell.  Poll.  Claudius,  817].  And  we  may  infer  from 
an  edict  of  Niger,  that  wine  had  become  very  gene- 
rally drunk  by  the  Roman  army  while  on  service, 
since  he  expressly  forbad  it,  and  ordered  that  all 
should  be  content  with  vinegar  [Spartian.  JVio-ei, 
380].* 


The  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  to  dilute 
and  cool  their  wines,  forms  the  subject  of  the  Seventh 
chapter.  It  was  deemed  disreputable  and  barbarous 
to  drink  wine  unmixed  with  water:  but  we  may  re- 
mark, by-the-by,  that  mixed  wine  had  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning  among  the  Orientals,  from  what  it  had 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  latter, 
it  meant  wine  mixed  with  water;  of  course,  a  beve- 
rage of  inferior  potency  to  wine;  among  the  Orien- 
tals, mixed  wine  was  wine  rendered  more  potent  by 
the  admixture  of  spices,  &c.  [Lowth  on  Isaiah,  i.  22J. 
Helen  is  represented  by  Homer,  as  mixing  spicy  in- 
gredients with  wine;  this  practice  she  had  learnt  in 
Egypt. —  Odyss.  iv.  220. 

Hesiod,  in  the  passage  we  have  already  referred 
to,  advises,  that  the  Biblian  wine  should  be  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  with  water:  the 
proportions,  however,  varied  according  lo  the 
strength  and  nature  of  the  wine,  and  the  taste  or  ha- 
bits of  the  drinker.  Five  jiarts  of  water  to  one  of 
wine  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  mixture.  When 
Homer  and  other  authors  mention  and  recommend 
so  large  an  admixture  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  parts, 
"the  wine  maybe  said  to  have  been  used  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  llavour  to  the  water"  ||).  99]. 
Even  half  and  half,  which  was  thought  to  be  unsafe, 
gives  us  a  strange  idea,  either  ol'  the  strength  of  the 
wines,  or  of  the  weakness  of  the  heads  of  the  an- 
cients. "Since  water  then  entered  so  largely  into 
their  beverages,  neither  labour  nor  expense  was 
spared  to  obtain  it  in  its  purest  state,  and  to  ensure 
an  abundant  supply,  from  those  fountains  and 
streams  which  were  thought  to  yield  it  of  the  most 
grateful  and  salubrious  quality,"  [p.  99].  Dr.  Hen- 
derson mentions  some  curious  facts,  indicative  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  was 
held  by  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Choas- 
pes  by  the  kings  of  Persia:  the  latter  always  carried 
a  supjdy  of  it  along  with  them  in  their  ex)ieditions. 
To  these  notices  of  our  author,  we  would  add  a  re- 
ference to  a  very  strong  instance  of  the  su|)erslilious 
attachment  of  Xerxes  to  the  water  of  Choaspes,  re- 
corded by  yElian,  [Far.  Hist  Lib.  xii  c.  11]  to  the 
allusions  in  Tibullus,  "regia  lymj)ha  Choaspes,"  and 
in  Milton,  "thetlrink  of  none  but  kings."  We  may 
also  add  on  this  topic,  that  Aurengzebe  carried  the 
water  of  Solomon's  Well  with  him  from  Delhi  to 
Cashmere;  and  that  the  opulent  Hindoo  always  tra- 
vels with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  [Forbes,  Orient. 
Memoirs,  iii.  372].  Of  the  springs  of  water,  'the 
Aqua  Marcia,  so  called  from  Ancus  Marcius  who 
first  brought  it  to  Rome,  was  held  in  peculiar  esti- 
mation, on  account  of  its  extri.oidiiiaiy  freshness  and 
purity,  and  appi  ars  to  have  been  preferred  by  the 
Romans  to  all  others,  for  the  purpose  of  diluting 
their  wines" — p.  100.* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  hot  water  was  mi.xed 
with  wine  in  the  time  of  Homer;  but  afterwards  the 


*  The  notices  of  the  luxury  of  the  later  Roman  empe- 
rors in  the  llistor.  .\ugust.  Scriptor.  which  was  as  often 
absurd  and  childish,  as  it  was  extravagant,  arc  very  nu- 
merous. See  particularly  Vopisc.  Carinus,  p.  9S8. 
Trebell.  Poll.  Gallienus,  p.  735,  and  Lamprid.  Helioga- 
balus,  4S1,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  read 
these  passages  in  order  to  smile  at  the  declamation  of 


Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  an  instance  of  the  depravity 
of  his  times,  that  men,  not  satisfied  with  wine,  contri- 
ved thut  even  water  should  contribute  to  inebriate  them: 
alluding  to  a  kind  of  beer,  which  he  informs  us  was 
made  by  fermenting  scweral  species  of  grain  in  water 
[Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  22].  As  the  manufacture  of  a  pleasant 
or  intoxicating  beverage  from  barley  or  other  grain  is 
not  very  obvious  or  simple,  it  is  singidar  it  sho;dd  have 
been  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  in  countries  not  at 
all  connected,  and  most  of  them  in  a  very  rude  and 
barbarous  state,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Germany,  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  &.c. 

*  From  a  passage  in  the  Sylva;  of  Statins,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  carried  in  leaden  pipes, 
under,  or  rather  perhaps  through,  the  river  Aiiio  [Lib. 
i.  Silv.  iii.  V.  66-68].  The  Romans  made  frequent  use 
of  pijies  in  conveying  water:  and  Pliny  expressly  states, 
that  water  in  leaden  pipes  would  rise  to  the  height  of 
its  source;  so  that  aqueducts  were  built,  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  from  their  ignorance  of  this  fact.  The  two 
epigrams  of  Martial  on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  at 
Rarenna,  afibrd  another  proof  of  its  being  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  their  \Nine Lib.  iii.  ep.  56,  il. 
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(inck*  ii.'icl  It  Icir  till-  |lllI|l^>^(•,  »i;il  tUr  |ir.ii-|irr 
{lavwil  from  Ihriii  to  llir  Komaiis.  NNe  iiuile  aprce, 
hoMi-vrr,  »>illi  i'r  llriidiTxin  tliat,"M)  far  »vas  incro 
hot  h:iI«t  from  bi-iiij;  considered  a  luxury  by  the 
|{i>ni.-in5,  thnt  »<■  liiid  Scncra  spcakuic  of  it  as  fit 
only  fur  the  sick,  and  »-  quite  ii<siift't'riil)|e  to  those 
who  were  aeeii.»toiiird  to  the  dtlicacif-  of  hfc:  and 
tliat  the  true  came  of  the  frequent  calls  of  the 
iui-st«  at  an  enlerlainiui-iit,  or  the  inliiUiciitors  in  nii 
uiicient  drama,  for  hot  and  tepid  ":iti'r,  nmsl  he 
•ouchl  for  in  llicir  iiotiiriiuis  intrnip'r^mce  in  eat 
in;:"'  IPP-  '"'•  "'^1-  ■•Hot  Hater,  ami  all  kinds  of 
pn-par«*d  liquors  «>ero  sold  at  the  'rinTiiiopolia.  or 
puMic  hiiux's,  nhich  C  l.iudiiiv,  and  afli  rvvards  Am- 
|H'lius.  till-  prefect  ol  Kome,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
Mippn-ss  or  to  n-gulate  [p.  10-1).  "As  the  Konians 
lived  much  in  piihlic,  and  hut  few  had  the  necessary 
conveniences  lor  keepinif  a  stock  of  «iiic  in  their 
dnellinKS.  (lersons  of  moderate  fortune  were  siip- 
plietl  with  a  ea»k  as  tliey  want 'd  it  Irum  one  of  the 
jiuhlic  repirtories  (horrea),  where  wines  of  all  aRes 
and  qualities  were  to  he  had"  (p  10.t|.  These  Aor- 
rea  went  hv  dilVerent  names,  as  Siilpicia  horrea; 
Htfitpronia  hiirrtii;  and  contained  not  onlv  wines,  but 
many  other  commodities  In  the  rei|;n  i<f  Antonine, 
it  seems  to  hare  been  cii-loniary  lur  the  citizens 
who  had  no  secure  place  in  their  own  houses,  to 
send  their  valuable  articles,  not  in  immediate  or  fre- 
quent use,  to  these  horrea;  and  this  rei;iilalii>n  was 
enforced  by  Alexander  Se\eru5  (Lamprid  Urtcr. 
Sod).  Dio  expressly  calls  them  rpositories  or 
warehouses  for  K^yptian  and  Arabian  cnmniodities. 
That  there  were,  however,  res^ul^r  wine  inerclMnls, 
v»bo  formed  a  company  or  corporate  body,  appears 
from  an  old  inscription  ^iven  by  Casanbon,  in  his 
notes  on  Ijimpridnis'*  Alexander  SeTenis,  and  by  a 
decree  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  cxpres-sl)  mentioned 
by  L.impridius  [Hist.  .:/Mir)u(.  .Scrip,  p  511).  The 
ancients  employed  a  very  simple,  but  ellVrtiial  appa- 
ratus, which  I)r  Henderson  describes  from  Vitru- 
Tius.  S<-neca,  anil  Halladius.  in  order  to  have  at  their 
command  a  supply  of  water  hot,  tepid,  or  cold,  for 
the  purposes  of  liathini;  and  drinking.  It  further 
api>ears,  from  .'statms.  that  water  was  conveyed  to 
all  (he  chamlx-rs  in  pi|>es-,  and  the.  same  author 
seems  to  descrilic  somelliins  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
lent  mode  of  healini;  by  steam;  or,  perhaps,  a  va- 
iiour  l.alh  •  There  were  salt  water  baths  at  Oslia 
in  the  third  century  t 

i  J  ■  bi  eonJinufft. ) 


ini:  llie  ravages  of  their  insidious  and  desperate 
enemy.  'I'he  useful  economy  of  the  bee,  and  her 
excellent  stores,  few  farmers  are  insensible  to, 
though  they  act  too  frequently  as  if  they  were  so. 

iMtriltER. 

Honey. — Mr.  F.zra  Williams,  of  .Vshtield,  Mas 
sarhiisetts.  bought  a  hive  of  bees  six  years  ago,  and 
afterwards  connected  other  hives  with  the  original 
one  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  bee.s  from 
Mvarmin;;.  lie  took  up  the  hives  a  few  weeks 
'since,  and  after  nuikine  half  a  barrel  of  metheiclin,; 
had  -HKi  pounds  of  slntined  honey,  and  01  pounds 
of  excellent  honey  in  the  comb,  making  J9  1  pounds 
He  made  also  il  pounds  of  bees'-wax. 


IiASZES*  DSFAATIVXErfT. 


B.VRAL  Ecoivronrr. 


BEKS. 
A  lubsrriber  to  the  .\nierican  F^armer  will  Im- 
thankful  to  Air.  \\  illiains  to  state,  particularly,  the 
manner  in  which  he  succeeded  to  colonize  each 
•warm  of  his  beet,  without  allowing  them  to  nil 
grate  by  swnmiinir,  and  describe  the  manner  of 
conilructinit  Lis  hives,  and  of  roniiectini;  them, 
al«o  to  st.-ile,  what  indications  he  had.  by  which  Ik 
knew  when  to  connect  the  new  hive.  Until  the 
l»^(  t«o  vears.the  want  of  '.vhite  clover,  and  the 
d  »  of  the  l>ee  moth,  bid   nearly  eitirpal- 

«'  Ki  the  F^stcrti  Miore  ol  .Maryland      llut 

tiic  last    two  year*    have   pro\cd,  that  a  plenty  of 
tbeir  food,  enables  tiiciu  to  incrc.-uc,  notwithstand- 

•  Bialii  Syh»,  Lib   I.  Syl.  3  v   S7.  Lib.  I.gyl.  6.  v. 
it  ,  compare  with  the  latter  pis>;i;e.  Martial,  Lih   ti 
Ep.  41.  amJ  flin.  Fpi«l.  f  "••    '•    ►'t"«t   •    The  luhMc^n- 
nertici;  the  Te««r  • 
wilrr.  "ere  ♦<  ID- 

»      T      IT      --      '-  ' 

kit'  I   ' 

of  thr  •  M 

baih«  I :  amr  a  I .  •<•.!  ,     n,    >    i-    r  •  trij  iit  the  sftme  prr- 
•on  «hn  hni  i>ii;i.i  It'    K.  i. ,    ,  lo  fatten  oyslefi  in 
Wdt  — riin    Nal     >!i«t    i.ili    is.  c.  14 
t  Miouciia  f'alix,  sub  ioit- 


PEEVISHNF.SS,  Kt^L  ALLY  WRETCHED 
AND  OFl-EN^IVE. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    TtTRICA. 
Kixaltar  dt  lana  sitpe  caprina.  HoK. 

For  nought  tormented,  she  for  nought  tormenLi. 

KLrui.ssroN. 
Lahies  seldom  give  pleasure,  where  they  are  not 
pleased  themselves;  it  is  necessary,  therefore  to, 
cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  that ' 
in  uhatever  slate  we  may  be  placed  by  Providence.l 
whellier  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or  receive  be- 
nelils,  to  implore  or  lo  afford  protection,  we  may 
secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom  we.  transact. 
For  though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who 
granl-s  favours,  may  spare  any  attention  to  his  be- 
haviour, and  that  usefulness  will  always  procure 
friends;  yet  it  has  been  found,  that  there  is  an  art! 
of  granting  requests,  an  art  very  diffinilt  of  attain- 
ment; that  olliciousness  and  liberality  may  be  so 
adulterated,  as  to  lose  the  greater  pari  of  their  ef  ' 
feet;  tliat  compliance  may  provoke,  rchef  may  har-t 
niss,  and  libvralily  distress. 

No  flisease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  disable' 
it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duly  of  social  beings, 
than  ill  humour  or  peevishness;  for  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage,  nor  bursts  into 
clamour,  turbulence,  and  bloodshed,  it  wears  out 
happiness  by  slow  corrosion,  and  small  injuries 
incessantly  repeated.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  canker  of  life,  that  destroys  its  vigour,  and 
checks  its  inipro\emeiit;  that  creeps  on  with  hourly 
de|ircdations.  and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot 
consume. 

Feevishneu,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged,  as 
to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover  it.self 
without  premeditation,  is  a  species  of  depravity  in 
the  highest  decree  disguslin);  and  ofTeiisive,  because 
no  reclitudc  of  intention,  nor  softness  of  address, 
can  in»un'  a  iiioment's  exemption  from  atVront  and 
indi,;nily.  While  we  are  coiirling  the  fatoiir  of  a 
pe<  vi-h  man,  and  exerting  ourselres  in  Ihe  most 
dili;;eiit  civility,  an  unlucky  syllable  <lispleases,  an 
unheeded  circumstance  nillles  and  exasperates,  and 
in  the  niomenl  when  we  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  gamed  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are, 
frustrated  at  once,  and  all  our  aasiduily  forgotten] 
in  Ihe  casual  tumult  of  some  trifling  irntalton.  i 

This    troublesome    iinpatienie    is  somelmiet  no-' 
,  thing  more  than  the  symploiii   of  some  deeper  nia-| 
'lady.     He  that  ii  angry    without  daring  lo  confess! 
|his  rrtriiiineni,  or   sorrowful  withoul   Ihc  lil>erty  of, 
llelhiig   his  gnef,  i<   luo  frequently  inclined   lo  give 
'veni  lo  the    lerinenlationv   of  his   nund   at   tlii-  firsl 
!'assaj;e«  lliat  are   o|iened,  and    lo   let    his  passions! 
>il  o«er  upon  those  whom   arrii.enl   thniw>  in  bis 
•»ay       A  painful  and  tedious  course  of  sickness  fre- 1 
'|urnlly  prodiires  such  nn  alarming  ai>pr<hrn-ion  ofj 
the    least   increase  of  unejsiuess,  as  keeps   Ihe  soul 
l|>erpelually   on  the   watch,  such  a   restless  and   in 

iress.int  sohcitiide,  at  no  care  or  tendernes*  ran  ap 
peaae,  and  can  only  be  peciCcd  by  the  cure  of  tbe 


ilisleinprr.  and  Ihe  rciuovid  of  that  pain  by  which 
It  IS  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  the  cap- 
liousness  ol  old  au'e.  When  the  strength  is  crush- 
ed, the  senses  dulled,  and  the  rommon  pleasures  of 
lire  become  insipid  by  repetition,  we  are  williii;;  to 
impute  our  uneasiness  lo  causes  not  whollv  out  of 
(iiir  power,  and  please  ourselves  with  fancying;  that 
IV c  sutler  by  neglect,  iinkindness.  or  any  evil  which 
admits  a  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  na- 
ture, which  cannot  be  prevented  or  lepaire.d.  We 
(Inrefore  revenge  our  pains  upon  those  on  whom 
>vc  resolve  lo  charge  them;  and  too  often  drive  man- 
kind away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of 
tenderness  and  assistance. 

But  though  peevishness  m,iy  sometimes  claim  our 
conipassioii,  as  the  consequence  or  concomitant  of 
misery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  noilnng  can 
justify  or  excuse  its  admission  It  is  frequently  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  prosperous,  and  is  employ- 
ed by  insolence  in  exacting  homage,  or  by  tyranny 
ill  liarrassing  subjection.  It  is  the  ofTsprin^r  of  idle- 
ness or  pride;  of  idleness  anxious  (or  trifles;  or 
firide  unwilling  to  endure  the  least  obstruction  of 
iiT  wishes.  Those  who  have  long  lived  in  solitude 
indeed  naturally  contriict  Ibis  unsocial  quality,  be- 
cause, having  long  had  only  themselves  to  please, 
th' y  do  not  readily  ilepart  from  their  own  inclina- 
liuiis;  their  .singularities,  therefore,  arc  only  blanie- 
alile,  when  they  have  imprudently  or  morosely 
v<ilhdrawn  themselves  from  Ihe  world;  hut  there 
are  others,  who  have,  wilhnut  any  neces>ity.  nursed 
up  this  h:ibit  in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit 
subiiiissiveuess  Ihe  condition  of  their  favour,  and 
sulTiring  none  to  approach  them,  but  those  who 
nevi-r  speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  lo  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  In  lull  him 
on  the  down  of  absolute  aiilhorily,  lo  soothe  him 
with  obsequiousness,  and  repde  him  with  flattery, 
soon  grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  of  contest, 
loo  tender  for  the  asperity  of  contradiction,  and  too 
delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth;  a  little  opposi- 
liiin  offends,  a  little  restraint  enrages,  and  a  little 
dilliculty  perplexes  him;  having  been  acriistoined  to 
sec  every  thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  soon 
forgets  his  own  litlleness.  and  ex|>ecls  lo  find  tlio 
world  rollini:  at  his  beck,  ami  all  mankind  employ- 
ed to  accommodate  and  delii;lit  hi:n. 

T»;rHicvhad  a  large  fortune  beijuealhed  to  her 
by  an  :iuiit,  which  m;ide  her  very  early  inile|)en- 
dent,  and  placed  her  in  a  stale  of  superiority  lo  all 
•bout  her.  Having  no  superfluity  of  understand' 
ing,  shi-  was  soon  inloxirateil  by  the  flalli  ries  ol  her 
maid,  who  informed  her  that  ladies,  such  as  «hc, 
bad  nothinc  to  do  but  lo  lake  pleasure  their  own 
way;  tli;it  she  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had 
therefore  no  reason  to  value  their  opinion;  that 
money  was  every  thing;  and  that  ihey  who  thought 
theni>el\cs  ill  Irenled,  should  look  fur  better  usage 
amont;  llieir  equals. 

Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments.  Tetric« 
came  forth  into  the  wnild.in  which  she  endearotir- 
ed  to  force  respect  bv  liaui;hline»s  of  mien  and  ve- 
hemence of  language;  but  having  U'llher  birth, 
beauty ,  nor  wil,  in  any  uncommon  degree,  she  suf- 
fered such  mortification  from  those  who  thoiighl 
Ihemselics  at  liliorly  to  return  her  insults,  as  reduc- 
ed her  liirSulence   to   cooler   maligmlv .  and  taui;bl 


her  to  practice  her  arts  of  vexation  only  where  sh« 
might  nope  to  tyrannize  Hilboiil  p  sisinnre  .She 
continued  from  her  Iwenlielh  to  her  fiftyfiOh  year 
to  toiment  nil  her  inferiors  willi  so  much  ddiirence, 
lltal  she  has  funned  a  principle  of  disapprobalmni 
aod  finds  in  every  pi  ice  something  lo  grate  bet 
mind,  and  dislurb  her  qoiet. 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  i«  off'-mled  ««itli  the  heat 
or  raid,  the  glare  ol  llie  sun,  or  the  Kloiim  of  the 
cloutl*;  if  she  makes  a  visit,  Ihe  mom  in  which  sbe 
It  to  be  received,  is  too  lif^bt,  or  too  dark,  or  fur- 
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aished  with  something  vvhicli  she  cannot  see  uiCi-  jvill  tustiiy  eviiy  symptom  of  alarm  on  the  firing;  of 
out  .iversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  sort;  the  Kivliiig-piece;  wiil,  perhaps,  run  home,  and  be 
the  figures  on  the  China  give  her  disgust.  Where  with  diihrulty  brought  again  to  the  field.  When 
there  are  children,  she   hates  the  gabble  of  brats;  [this  occurs,  1  consider  it  a  very  unfortunate  circum- 


where  there  are  none,  she  cannot  bear  a  place  with 
out  some  cheerfulness  and  rattle  If  many  servants 
are  kept  in  a  house,  she  never  fails  to  tell  how  lord 
Lavish  was  mined  by  a  numerous  retinue;  if  few, 
she  relates  the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  com- 
pany wait  on  themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one 
family,  because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from 
their  windows;  with  another,  because  the  squirrel 
leaped  within  two  yards  of  her;  and  with  a  third, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the  pro- 
verbial torment.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their 
work,  then  to  unniake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  ano- 
ther fashion;  then  changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  at  first;  then  will  have  a  small  im- 
provement. Thus  she  proceeds  till  no  profit  can 
recompense  the  vexation;  they  at  last  leave  the 
clothes  at  her  house,  and  refuse  to  serve  her.  Her 
maid,  the  only  being  that  ciin  endure  her  tyranny, 
professes  to  take  her  own  course,  and  hear  her  mis- 
tress talk;  it  can  be  borne  only  when  it  is  despised. 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  peevishness. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  attention 
to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  ex- 
amining every  thing  by  the  standard  of  perfection, 
vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves  the  un- 
derstanding, and  teaches  the  mind  to  discern  faults 
with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident,  likewise 
to  men  o!  vigorous  imagination,  to  please  them- 
selves too  much  with  futurities,  and  to  fret  because 
those  expectations  are  disappointed,  which  should 
never  have  been  farmed.  Knowledge  and  genius 
are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  suggesting  ideas  of 
excellence,  which  men  and  the  performances  of 
men  cannot  attain.  But  let  nd  man  rashly  deter- 
mine, that  his  unwillingness  to  be  |)leased  is  a  proof 
of  understanding,  unless  his  supei'iority  appears 
from  less  iloublful  evidence;  for  though  peevishness 
may  sometimes  justly  boast  its  descent  from  learn- 
ing or  from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  base  extrac- 
tion, the  child  of  vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 

[Rambler. 


SPORTZSffG  OI.IO. 


ON  DOG  BREAKING. 

{Concluded from  the  Mtierican  Farmer,  page  376.) 

A  young  dog  should  be  kept  regularly  to  his 
work,  if  possible,  until  he  become  quite  staunch. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  with  him  the  first  season 
he  is  shot  over,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  determine  his 
worth:  at  this  period,  numbers  of  otherwise  valua- 
ble dogs  are  ruined  by  improper  treatment,  parti- 
cularly by  ignorant,  passionate  game-keepers  and 
dog-breakers;  no  fault,  however,  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  correction  or  reproof.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  dog  should  be  flogged  for  every  trivial  mistake, 
but  that  the  most  trifling  error  should  be  noticed 
by  sounds  or  symptoms  of  displeasure;  and,  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  yon  should  administer  correc- 
tion according  to  the  degree  of  crime. 

We  will  suppose  the  young  dog  broke,  and  taken 
out  to  put  into  effectual  practice  all  his  previous 
instruction.     On   the  first  shot. 


stance,  as  it  will  frequently  require  no  ordinary 
pains  to  free  the  dog  from  this  unnecessjiry  fear. 
There  is  no  belter  mode  of  eflectually  remedying 
(he  evil,  than  by  convincing  the  animal  that  the 
discharge  of  the  fowling- piece  is  intended  for  a 
very  different  purpose  ihar.  to  create  alarm.  He 
nmst.  therefore,  be  brought  back,  and  compelled  to 
remain  in  company  with  tl.e  sportsman;  he  must, 
in  fact,  be  led  in  a  cord,  to  prevent  his  running 
away  again;  and  if  an  atteinlanl  be  not  in  the  field, 
the  sportsman  may  tie  the  cord  round  his  own  body. 
A  few  birds  should  be  killed  opcr  him  as  quickly  as 
possible,  which  should  be  sliown  to  him,  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  mouth  them,  if  he  appears  in- 
clined to  do  so:  if  a  bird  happen  to  be  winged,  he 
should  be  coaxed  to  foot  it;  thus  he  will  very  soon 
conipiehcnd  the  true  intention  of  the  fowling  piece; 
his  fears  will  subside,  and  he  will  shortly  manifest 
as  much  anxious  joyful  expectation  at  the  sight  and 
sound  of  a  gun,  as  he  previously  testified  alarm  and 
terror. 

Some  persons  accustom  their  young  dogs  to  the 
report  of  fire  arms  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
when  taken  into  the  field;  in  fact,  when  they  are 
very  young.  Certainly,  if  they  endure  the  report 
of  a  tiun  or  a  pistol  at  this  early  period,  there  can 
be  little  dread  of  their  taking  alarm  when  brought 
into  the  field;  but  if  a  very  young  dog  or  whelp 
takes  fright  on  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  gun,  his 
fears  will  become  so  rooted  that  much  greater  dif- 
ficulty will  arise  in  completing  his  education  than 
in  the  case  I  have  before  stated.  In  fact,  all  firing 
of  guns  or  pistols  near  him  should  be  cautiously 
avoided,  as  a  practice  of  this  sort  will  but  increase 
his  alarm,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  daily,  and  almost 
incessantly  resorted  to.  The  dog  must  be  reg(dar- 
ly  broke,  and,  when  taken  into  the  field  with  the 
tbwling-piice,  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  describ- 
ed above.  It  is  highly  important  to  convince  the 
dog  that  the  fowling  piece  is  lor  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  game,  which  he  is  to  find;  and  this  can- 
not be  done  when  shooting  merel}"  to  accustom  him 
to  the  sound,  as  no  object  is  thus  placed  before 
him.  For  the  same  reason,  I  do  not  strongly  re- 
commend the  practice  of  teaching  dogs,  when  very 
young,  to  crouch  in  the  lanes,  &.c.  when  yju  hap- 
pen to  be  walking  out,  as  the  animal  cannot  be 
thus  aware  of  the  ultimate  intention  of  his  master, 
or  conscious  of  the  object  for  which  he  is  compell- 
ed to  become  prostrate:  this  method,  in  fact,  teach- 
es the  dog  to  crouch  too  much,  and  on  that  account 
I  never  practise  it,or,in  other  words,  force  my  point- 
ers to  endure  such  abject  and  unmeaning  servitude. 
Having  thus  gone,  as  plainly  as  possible,  through 
what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  the  re- 
gular rules  of  dog- breaking,  1  will  finish  this  long 
essay  by  a  few  desultory  or  general  remarks,  which 
will,  1  trust,  be  equally  useful,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  serve  the  purpose  of  collateral  illustration. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  advise  gentlemen 
to  break  theii  o-wtt  dogs,  wherever  such  a  plan  is 
easily  practicable  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
sportsman.  Dogs  thus  broke,  and  never  suflfered 
to  go  out  but  in  company  with  the  person  who 
trained  them,  will  infallibly  be  superior  to  all  others. 
They  are  thus  accustomed  to  obey  one  person  only; 


particularly  if  the 
dog  see  the  bird  fall,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  brei.k  j  tliey"'become  perfectly  familiar  with  h'is  mode  and 
away;  m  which  case  he  should  be  brought  back  to  the  manner,  and,  after  being  shot  over  one  season,  ne 
spot  whence  he  had  run,  and  there,  making  him  lie 


do\vn,  call  Oitt,  dowiicliargc!  He  should  be  com 
pelled  to  remain  in  that  position  till  the  gun  is  re- 
loaded; and  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  ani- 


vcr  afterwards  give  the  least  trouble.  If  dogs  are 
lent  from  one  to  another,  of  become  subject  to 
many  masters,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  per- 
fect.    For  instance,  I  will  suppose  1  have  trained  a 


noal  must  be  the  rule  or  guide  of  correction.     A!  dog;  have  shot  over  him  for  several  seasons,  and  he 

well-bred  dog  will  generally  become  perfect  in  this  |  has.  at  length,  become  perfectly  master  of  his  busi- 

lesson  in  a  very  short  period.  ness:   I  lend  him  to  a  friend  for  one  day,  as  good  a 

U  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  young  dog'  sportsman,  too,  as  myself:  the  dog,  on  being  taken 


into  the  field,  and  perceiving  a  stranger,  is  unwil- 
ling to  acknowledge  his  authoritv:  the  mode  and 
manner  of  my  friend,  too,  are  different  from  mine, 
and,  consequently,  unlike  tiuit  which  the  dog  has 
been  accustomed  to;  in  fact,  the  sportsman  and  the 
dog  do  not  perfectly  understand  each  other,  and  a 
quarrel  ensues:  the  sportsman  succeeds,  perhaps,  in 
reducing  the  dog  to  obedience;  but  the  latter  re- 
turns home,  in  some  measure,  a  different  animah 
he  has  committed  various  mistakes  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  perhaps,  and,  on  next  going  into  the  field, 
his  own  master  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his  dog 
is  not  the  same,  but  requires,  in  some  degree,  train- 
ing anew. 

The  less  a  dog  is  spoken,  or  whistled  to,  the  bet-" 
ter.  Whenever  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  motion 
will  answer  the  purpose,  the  silent  signal  is  to  be 
preferred  to  noise;  and  those  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  grouse-shooting  will  feel  the  force  and  pro- 
priety of  this  remark.  I  have  often  been  surprised 
at  the  distance  at  which  the  human  voice,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  may  be  heard  on  the  moors, 
down  the  wind:  grouse  will  bear  noise  less  than 
any  other  game. 

A  well-bred  pointer  seldom  requires  excessive 
correction.  Setters,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  un- 
ruly; and,  generally  speaking,  render  severe  and 
frequent  flogging  indispensable;  they  are,  however, 
valuable  where  plenty  of  employment  can  be  given; 
but,  where  incessant  labour  is  not  called  for,  the 
pointer  is  far  preferable.  However,  no  dog  should 
be  corrected  in  a  passion;  nor,  after  being  flogged, 
should  he  ever  be  suffered  to  run  away  or  leave  the 
sportsman,  till  he  and  the  dog  become  reconciled  to 
each  other.  I  have  seen  foolish,  passionate  men 
let  their  dogs  run  away  immediately  the  flogging 
is  over,  and  aim  another  blow  at  them  as  they  are 
going  away.  Nothing  can  be  more  censurable,  for, 
when  the  dog  ne.xt  commits  a  mistake,  and  you 
wish  to  chastise  him,  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  to  lay  hold  of  him.  There- 
fore, after  correction,  be  should  not  be  suffered  to 
move,  till  by  a  word  or  two  of  caution,  spoken  in  a 
mild  tone,  his  alarm  is  dissipated.  If  a  dog,  either 
from  strength  or  disposition,  becomes  diflicult  to 
chastise,  by  first  tying  his  legs  together,  the  sports- 
man will  have  a  perfect  command  over  him. 

The  best  dogs  may  sometimes  make  mistakes — 
on  bad  scenting  days,  for  instance;  or  if  they  hap- 
pen to  run  down  wind,  particularly  if  it  is  blowing 
strong.  On  such  occasions,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
flog  them,  though  the  words  expressiv'e  of  caution 
may  be  used,  spoken  in  an  angry  tone. 

Well-bred  pointers,  as  I  have  before  observed,  if 
taken  into  the  field  at  a  proper  period,  will,  in  gene- 
ral, require  little  breaking;  they  will  often  point 
and  back  of  themselves,  and,  in  fact,  give  the 
sportsman  much  satisfaction  with  little  trouble. 

The  dog  that  first  finds  the  game  should  always 
go  up  to  it;  and  on  no  account  should  another  be 
suffered  to  pass  or  run  before  him.  It  is  like  snatch- 
ing his  well-earned  reward,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
confusion  which  must  ensue  from  such  a  culpable 
practice. 

I  have  seen  dogs  shot  at  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering them  steady,  and  particularly  to  prevent 
them  from  chasing  haies;  I  cannot  saj'  I  admire 
this  method,  though  I  have  seen  it  used  with  effect: 
it  can  only  be  had  recourse  to  with  hardy,  head- 
strong animals;  as  to  shoot  at  a  young,  timid  dog, 
is  to  ruin  him  at  once.  It  is  a  dangerous  method 
at  best,  nor  should  it  ever  be  resorted  to,  but  when 
the  dog  is  at  a  considerable  distance. 

A  pointer  or  setter  should  never  be  named  Carlo, 
Sancho,  or,  indeed,  any  name  ending  in  o,  as  the 
word  toho  is  so  frequently  indispensable,  and,  end- 
ing in  the  same  sound,  is  apt  to  cause  misunder- 
standing and  confusion.  A  dog's  name  should  con- 
sist of  one  expressive  syllable,  which  comes  forcibly 
from  the  mouth;  such  as  JYell,  for  instance — and 
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|KtB.  17,  ISlC. 


« li.ro   imin-   llian   one    dog    is   uwil,  their  names 
-liiiiilil  Miunil  a»  <lltTfrcntly  as  possiMo. 

It  but  loo  frtcvifiillv  liapprns  tli.it  yoiinc  HoRS 
ni.iiiilVst  ail  ini-linalion  (o'liiiil  ojiil  irorri/  sAff;).  which 
nui-t  ho  in>l;»iillv  rorrocloil.  If  a  wore  flopipinp 
h.ur  not  the  tloMfoil  itlrct.the  dop  >hould  cither 
)>«•  lio<l  to  a  stroiip  ram,  li-avinp  a 


irjLii  j'jl.:l:^:2J^9 


i«N 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Kebruary  17,  I8'i6. 


Miouin  ciiiieri  Ic^^The  Eilitor  has  received  a  Kani  and  two 
W  liod  to  a  Mronp  ram.  having  a  sulliciont  Irnxlh  F,«os  of  the  nmuinc  New  l.oiooM.  r  hn-.-.l,  from 
of  cord  to  allow  the  ram  lo  make  a  rim;  or  they  I  harlos  C'ham|iion,Kst|.  of  Kn^laii.l.  |irii.t.  ol  whose 
.1 I.I   1^   ^r.ni-in«H   <ncrftli<T   in    A    hani    or   soiHC !  slioon  of  tlio  saoic   breed   have  bocii  seen   by   the 
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ol  coru  10  allow    iiio   ram    lo  make  a  i'">,  "■  ■■•■^.' , ».  iiniio^  «.  uaiii|.iv.. , .- ^ , 

should   l>e   confined   together   in    a    hani    or   soinc!s,l,oo|>  of  the  same   breed   have  been  seen   by   the 
biiildinif.     Flog  the   dop  till  he  crio>  out,  making  F.ditor's   friends,  over  the  mantle  in  his  library;  an 
ii*o  of  Ihe   word*    irarr  slitep!     The   ram  will  nut  impression   Irom  tli.-  same  plate  is  in  the  library  ol 
f.iil  (o  commence   a   forious  allack  upon  him,  and  the  I'hiladelpliia  Aitricultural  Society.     The  sire  o( 
will  butt  him  mo-it  violently.     Thcv  should  be  kept  these  sheep   was  Ut  for    lUO   Kuinoas   for   a  single 
together  for  twenty   minutes;  the   rim  will  not  fail  season      Their  coming  now,  is  the  elicct  ol   mea- 
I..  oonlinue  his  butlinR,  and  it  may  not  l>e  amiss  to  ,„res  taken   before   tne  cx|>oitation   of  sheep  Irom 
noK  the  do-  several  times  during  ilii-  period,  mak-   En^'laiid   was   lawful,  else   the   Kclitor  would  have 
iHK  use  of  the  words  just   menlioiw  cl  at  the  same  saved  himself  the  trouble  and  ixpeuse  ol   iinportini; 
lime      This  will,  most  likely,  prevonl  the  dog  over  t|,cm.    The  weight  of  the  four  sheep,  from  llie  Far- 
looking  at  sheep  allrrwards",  uiiless.  perhaps,  where  nier  and  of  the  stock  from  wlii<  n  these  are  derived, 
he  has  absolut.-ly  billeii  them  before  this  system  of  and  represented  in  the  print  ahoic  mentioned,  was 
correction  was  put  in  practice;  in  wlnrli  case,  I  am       j^^j,  ,vcight  of  carcass,  including  llic  head- 
not  aware  of  any  moile  of  pumshiiiint  or  correc-  jyuj  Ujs. 
lion  that  can  he  depended  on;  for.altliough  the  dog 
nijy  not  even  notice  sheep  in  your  pro-encc,  yel  he 
will.             •    •         '                   ■ '  ■""- 


IMUj  lbs. 
171 
161 
159 


Total  London  weight.     67  1 4 

Average  weight  of  each,  IfiS  lbs. 

They  are  all  in  fine  c  ndiiliin,  and  the  Ewes  are 
in  lamb  by    .Mr.  Ciiampion  s  best  Kara.     They  arc 


,  nevertheless,  be  very  apt  to  steal  away,  as  op- 
portunity may  ofler.  for'  the  purp.jM-  of  d.  preila- 
lion:  when  once  dogs  have  ttultd  iii\itlou,  they  are 
never  to  be  Irustc^l.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  an  in- 
stance or  two.  where  the  dog,  after  bring  a  little 
bultril.has  fiercely  turned  upon  the  r.uii.  which  he 
would  have  torn  lo  pieces  had  he  not  l)een  prevent- 

c«l;  but  a  circumstance  of  this  sort   rarely  occurs.  |„  ,„„,„  „_,    .„,.  ^  „„„.,,., .„  o  ...<. 

and  in   the   instances  to  which   I  alluile.  the  i;ogs  for  the  use  of  ihu  country,  and  not  our  own 

v%err  grown  rather  too  old  to  be  riir.d   by  lliis  ori 

any  other  mode  short  of  confincme.i.  or  deall^     If  I      j.  SEEP.-For  those  to  whom  the  informa- 

a  young  dog  look  ^»""-V'>  »«.•';.-••  .^'''^fP-.^f  tionl  desirable,  it  is  stated,  thai  .siuelair  .V  .Moore 
should  be  corrected;  and.  if  you  6""     ''■";; i;<^.-*'  ''•  h.ve  (or  sale,  Ihe  Jurley  or  Fowler  tobacco  seed.at 
have  recourse  to  the  n.m   as  by  far     '    "  °^'    J*-^^     ^         ,b.     The  pear  tr'ee  ditto,  at  ,d  per  lb. 
tual  mode  that  can  be  adopted.     A   dog  shoulil   be   »    i  f 

correclcd,  in  fact,  the  moment  he  i-  observed  to  | 

nianifeit   the    shj;htest    inclination  eien    to    notice   ij^quIRY  RESPECTINU  A  CURE  FOR  THE 
sheep;  as  he  will,  if  not  checked,  first  look  and  »et,|  CANCEK. 

then  chase,  and  ultimately  worry  them.  1^^^  Somtmllt,  ^r.  J.,  Feb.  9,  19iS. 

As  to  poul.r,-,  the  evil  is  not  of  so  niuch  magnr         •  ^    ^^    ^^  ,.  ,    ^^  „,^  ^^„.^^„ 

tude.  nor  the  disposition  to  ^orry    t  so  ''f/"''   °   Karmer,  I  observed  a  recipe  for  llie  cure  of  a  can- 
subdue,  as  when  sheep  are  the  object;  besides,  poul-  J;'™. J.  ^^,   J,„   ,V„^  the   Petersburg 

try,  being  generally  about   the  Louse  °n'"=n''«".^^';.„  Vlcer      The   experiment   w.is  effee  ed  on  a 

aftord  belter,  a,  well  as  more  frequent  "PPOJ^.""  "  ^^"^V  .Mr  C"'"  "''"''°"'  "'"  ''"""  ^'■'"'*''' 
tie.  of  obseryation.  ^o""R  P"'""-"  "*=  "fJ^^'''  „„„,,.  |,y  the  use  of  narrow -leaf  dock  weed  I 
to  make  Ihe.r  first  essay,  a.  '\"^,^; ''.(""^J';^ ,  Should  likJ  lo  know,  particularly,  how  the  root  was 
chickens,  or  i.igeons.  where  they  happen  to  "^^  i'",-.,_^Vhether  any  part  was  taken  inwardly?— 
very  Ume.  I^^arly  and  -"-.  «'-p'"f -"•  t,  tfilg  iX  "he  Ure  was  effec.ed?-ani.  in 
ever,  generally  reme.ly  the  evil:  if  not,  «  *  o»'  „.^^^  ,  re  of  the  disease  was  the  root  applied? 
(ahvingoncis  the   l)est,  on  account  of  its  llutler-   ""*' •    b  ,^ __.  „       


_      1 


_     J 


bush 
lb.  i 


(A    111  111)^    Wilt    »»      *•••-      »"--»»•    "••      «^,.-— ..-      — 

lug.)  lo  the  dogs  tail,  and  tie  it  in  such  a  manner, 
either  by  :•  '-1.  '  slick  or  otherwise,  that  it  may  giTe 
the  dog  !e  pain.     Take  him  to  a  place 

some  di«L  .  Ins  kennel,  and  after  givini;  him 

a  few  smart  strokes  wilh  Ihe  whip,  let  him  loose 
and  he  will  seldom  fail  to   run   home,  howling  a" 


Respectfully,  yours 

PETER  k   EL.MENDORF. 


WANTED, 

uicn>u...>   :.....--   " ,. A  good  experienced  Gardener,  to  superintend  a  mai^ 

and  he  will  seldom  fail   to   run   home,  howling  all  i,el  garden— he  must  l>c  h..nesl,  sober  an.l  in.li.-lrious. 
the  way    i  lutt  a*  if  a  tin  kettle  were  lied  to  him,)  |  have  no  objections  to  a  man  with  a  wife,  l.ul  tli.  )  must 
and  terrified  ivyond  measure.    He  should,  however,  not  have  children,  or  if  any  none  large  .  „o»nl,  lo  nu 
b^rlltewed.  dragged    from  the   farther  end  of  his  fniit     One  who  understands  the  "-""K;--' |;f^,^« 
kennel,  in  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  endeavour  '»  '^-';"""^X' "^9 
hide  himself,  and  Ik:  again    well  (logged,  and  the  I      0,o,,.U»m,  J«^  .9. 


fowl,  being  taken  from  Lis  lad,  should  be  butlelted 
about  his  head.  . 

I    lave    met   with    iportsmen   who   teach   their 


CONTF.NTS  OF  THIS  NUMBF.K. 


I  lave  met  with  iportsmen  who  teach  their  |?„„ct  from  the  Memoirs  of  Josiah  Wumcj,  Jr.— 
pointers  lo  fetch  the  dead  bird;  I  must  confess  I  am  Chinese  Agriculture,  cxlrncU  from  the  Travels  of  a 
not  fond  of  Ihis    mrlho«l.  as    the   dog.  thus  accuv    Philosopher— Sheep,  owned    and    kept  in  \\  .uiMncton 

lomed  lo  fetch  Ihe  bird,  is   .ery   .pi  lo  break  aw:,v  ,• ,,_sc.ci.lif.c  Mrmorand..  applica- 

...  1   -  1  1  _  Liii' .1  ...  »„i  i;    l.imc.  lU  use  in  iiiakMiK  >o»P— 


oo  the  shot,  whether  a  bird  l<c  killed  or  not 

Ri'incts 


Craiors  Wiora. 

A  ^enCeman  famiT.nf  .\..rlolk.  who  had  engag 

ed  for  a  wager  of  :<•  •o>ercign«,  lo  ndc  hi<  boar 

pif  from  hn  own  house  lo  WnUach.  which  is  f.i  . 

uilca  and   a  tjuarter,  id  one.  hour    performed   II. 

'  I  bO  minute*. 


pplica- 

,    l.imc,  lU  use  in  makni);  s-oap— 

Oiseascs  of  Fruil  Trees— Thomas 

Kmorj,  on    Kpiil  Trees— History   of  Anei.nl  »nd  Mo- 

rip—Wirrs  hT  Alexander  Menderaon.M   I>.e..nlinucd 

_,,  Ihc    Bees    .  '    ^••     (  --s 

^^  wretched 

'   from   p. 

-cW   l.cicesiir    .-.licep  o/ 
c  a  cure   for  the  Caa. 
r.  If  I*,  i.  tiiueodorl— A«J»erliseiDent 


IlKI^K,  Balliinore  Prime, 
IIACON,  and   Hams,  .  . 
IIKK.S-WAX,  Am.  jcllo* 

iilFFKE,  Ja»a, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
rilTTON.  Louisiana, &c. 
lieorgia  I'pland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YAKN.No.  10 
.\n  advance  of  I  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
ifXNDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

I      Oipl 

(III'.K.sF. 

llKATllKKS,  Live,.  .  . 
riSH.  Herrings, Sus. 

shad,  trimmed, 
I  I.A.VSEED.  Kough,.  . 
H.OLR,  Superfine,  city 

Fine 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

Fl.AX 

niNPOWDER,  Balli.  . 
CKAIN,  Indian  Corn,.. 
Wheal.  Family  Flour, 

do.  I.awler, 

do.       Red 

do.  While  Flint,  .  . 

Rye 

Barley 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 
Rula  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Manscl  tVurlzcl  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .  .  . 
HEMP,  R  issia.  clean,  . 
Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS. 

HOGS'  I.ARD 

I  LEATHER,  Soal.   best, 
MOLASSES,  sugarJiouse 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  • 
MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

NMLS,  6a.J0d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar,  ' 

Pilch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    .    | 
PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 
do.         Prime,  ... 
PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

RICE    fresh 

SOAP,  Baltimore  While, 

Brown  and  yellow, 

WHISKEV.  1st  proof,   . 

PEACH  l!RANI>Y,4thpr|  — 

APP'  E  IIRANPY,  Isl  pr    — 

SUGARS,  Havana  While,  e. lb 

do.        Brown, 

txx'isiana,    .  .  •  • 

Loaf 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .  . 
Gincer,  Ground,  • 

Pepper, 

SALT.  SI.  I'hes,  .  . 

LiTer|K>nl  Blown     .  •  i 
SHOT.  Ball,  nil  siies.  ■ 
WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.        Sicily,.  . 

Lisbon. 

Claret 

Port,  first  quality.    .   . 

Wool,  Merim.  fi.ll  bl"d 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common.  Counlry,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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■Med  every  Friday,  al  $5  (■ 

.shINNER.  F.liw.r.  by  Jomv '    ...,„.,   ...    .^i. 

pj  .1  aiHt  Mark.  I  .ireets.  where  e«rrj  dcscnpUon  ol 
Book  and  Job  Priatingis  handsome?  raccuicd. 
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AaRICVIiTURB. 


SHEEP. 
Mr.  Editor, 

Possibly  the  following  Extracts  on  Sheep  Hu 
bandry.  may  assist  some  of  your  corresponden 
who  are  wool-gathering. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obed't  serv't, 

CURWEN 


JoNATHAK  Roberts,  Es<iuire, 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society' 

Dear  Sir,  / 

I  have  made  some  selections  for  the  use  of  fee 
Society,  wliich  as  they  exhibit  the  best  Europmn 
practices,  illustrated  by  the  sagacious  remarks  «f 
an  agriculturist,  distinguished  alike  by  philosophi- 
cal research,  and  practical  skill,  may  tend  to  coi^ 
rect  our  modes  of  management,  and  to  silence  the 
crude  suggestions,  of  unskilful,  and  speculative 
men.  I 

I  am  your  obed't  serv't, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEIl 

Sblkctions  for  the  Pennsylvania   Agricultu- 
ral  SOCIETT. 

Extracti  from  Dr.  Parry  s  Essay  on  the  JVature,  Plp- 
dnce.  Origin,  and  Extension  of  the  Merino  bripd 
of  Sheep.  1 

Merino  sheep  in  Saxony,  France,  and  Spain;  "IVfc- 
EINOES  rarely  eaten;"  Their  Form;  Quality  aid 
weight  of  Fleece;  DiflTerence  of  Flocks;  Equai- 
fy  of  Wool  in   different   parts   of  the   Flee<|e; 
Shearing,  Sorting,  and  Washing  the  Wool;  th^ir 
Management.  Food,  &c.  in  various  countries;  tie 
advantages  of  crossing,  and  improvement  of  tie 
Wool  by  attention  to  Form.     Mew  Leiccsters  "it 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles."         i 
"It  is  generally  believed   in   Spain,  that  the  lalt 
contributes  not  only  to  the  health  of  (he  animal,  hut 
to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  fleece. 
Wool — Sorting. 
"Soon  after  the  shearing  of  the  Merino  sh^ep, 
another  important  operation  takes  place,  which  is 
that  of  sorting  the  wool.  This  among  the  Spanwrds, 
as  with  us,  is  a  distinct  business,  to  which  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  workmen  serve  an  apprenticeship  of 
ive  years. 


the  hocks,  between  the  thighs,  the  tail,  the  buttocks, 
the  pole,  and  behind  the  ears;  and  all  that  which 
shakes  out  of  the  fleece  in  shearing,  or  in  washing. 
In  the  drawing  which  1  annex  from  Lasteyrie,  the 
parts  of  the  sheep  which  furnish  the  wool  of  these 
respective  qualities;  are  included  within  the  cor- 
responding lines,  and  indicated  by  the  figures,  1,  SJ, 
3,  and  4. 

A  set  of  bags,  containing  the  whole  of  the  three 
first  sorts  of  a  certain  number  of  fleeces,  is  called 
Pila,  or  a  pile,  and  each  bag  is  marked  with  the 
initial  of  the  name,  which  expresses  the  quality  of 
its  contained  wool.  R  F.  or  T.  The  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  fourth  sort,  or  cahidas,  which 
is  marked  C.  or  K.,  is  allotted  for  the  consolation 
of  souls  in  purgatory;  an  end,  to  which  no  great 
aid  is  contributed  by  the  merchants  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  wool  is  sorted,  it  is  reduced,  by 
washing  in  hot  water,  to  the  state  in  which  it  is 
usually  imported  into  this  country.  This  process 
being  very  important  to  the  interests  of  the  grow- 
er of  fine  wool  in  England,  I  shall  relate  it  at  large 
hereafter,  with  such  improvements  as  have  been 
made  in  it  by  the  superior  energy  and  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  French." 

Shearing  and  nsE  op  Salt. 
"The  Swedes  consider  salt  as  very  wholesome 
for  sheep.  They  allow  it  them  chiefly  in  damp  or 
rainy  weather,  occasionally  mixing  with  it  worm- 
wood, and  other  bitter  plants,  juniper  berries,  and 
even  tar.     The  plants  and  berries  are  powdered 


The  sheep  of  these  flocks  are  larger  or  smulli^r, 
and  yield  more  or  less  wool,  according  to  the  nou- 
rishment which  is  given  them,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  treated.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
smaller  and  less  produclive,  than  the  original  ones 
in  Spain.  The  Saxon  government,  aware  of  this, 
has  established  public  schools  for  shepherds,  and 
distributed  among  the  country  people  several  pub- 
lications, containing  useful  instructions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sheep." 

Merinoes — Winter  management  in  Saxonv. 

"The  winter  fnod  of  the  Saxon  Merinoes  consists 
of  hay,  lattermatb,  clover,  oat  or  rye  straw,  haulm 
of  peas,  vetches,  lentils,  &c.  which  are  distributed 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  their  quality. 
Some  cultivators  give  oil  cake,  and  bran  or  corn 
bruised,  or  ground  into  meal  They  mix  these  ar- 
ticles in  a  tub  wilh  the  water  which  they  give  Iho 
sheep  to  drink,  and  afterwards  divide  among  them 
the  more  substantial  sediment  This  mi.xture,  which 
they  find  singularly  beneficial  to  the  lambs,  should 
be  made  with  hot  water;  and  seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  cake  or  me;il  are  divided  among  100  sheep. 
When  they  have  no  good  fodder,  or  the  snow  con- 
tinues very  long,  they  give  the  sheep  corn  in  the 
straw,  or  even  by  itself;  but  as  the  latter  food  is 
expensive,  they  usually  substitute  beet  root,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  more  especially  potatoes.  They  col- 
lect with  great  care  the  horse  chestnut,  which  they 
begin  to  give  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  grass 
fails,  allowing  each  sheep  about  H  lb    of  the  nut 


mixed  in  water  with  the  tar  and  salt,  and  put  into  a"d  its  thorny  husk,  which  they  cut  in  pieces  toge- 
troughs,  across  which  are  nailed,  at  proper  inter- jther.  Sheep  as  well  as  cows,  refuse  this  sort  of 
vals,  branches  of  fir,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sheep  nourishment  at  first,  but  come,  at  length,  to  eat  it 


The  wool  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first, 
■which  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Floreta,  or  RcTina, 
and  by  the  French  Laine-mere,  is  taken  from  the 
flanks,  the  back  as  far  as  to  the  tail,  the  shouldor.-i, 
and  sides  of  the  neck.  The  second,  or  Fina,  com- 
prises the  wool  of  the  top  of  the  neck,  the  hauncli 
es,  as  far  as  the  line  of  llie  belly,  and  the  belly  itself. 
The  third,  Tercera.  is  that  of  tfle  jaws,  the  throat, 
the  breast,  the  fore  Ihighs  to  the  knees,  and  the 
hinder  thighs,  from  liie  line  of  the  belly,  down  to 
the  hocks.     The  fourth,  or  Cahidas,  is  that  belort 
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from  jumping  in  or  soiling  themselves, 

The  shearing  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of 
July;  previously  to  which  the  sheep  are  washed,  by 
some  in  running  water,  by  others  in  buckets  of 
warm  water,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alka- 
line lye,  and  of  urine;  after  which  they  are  rinsed 
I  with  clean  water.  Two  or  three  days,  or  more, 
*ie  suffered  to  elapse  before  shearing,  in  order  that 
the  wool  may  dry,  and  become  soft  by  a  fresh  rise 
of  the  yolk.  The  average  weight  of  the  well  wash- 
ed ewes'  fleeces  seems  to  be  full  three  pounds,  and 
of  the  lambs'  fleeces  one  pound." 

Introduction  op  Merinoes  into  Saxony. 

"In  the  year  1765,  Augustus  Frederick,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  introduced  into  his  dominions  from 
Spain  100  rams  and  200  ewes,  chosen  from  the 
most  noted  flocks.  Part  of  these  were  established 
at  the  Electoral  farm  at  Stolpen,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  six  leagues  from  Dresden.  Three  other 
secondary  sheep  farms  were  instituted,  at  Renners- 
dorf,  Lohm,  and  Hohenstein,  in  order  chiefly  to 
improve  the  native  breeds  bj'  the  Spanish  cross. 
At  the  end  of  ten  ye.irs,  these  establishments  were 
found  to  have  had  all  possible  success.  The  sheep 
of  the  pure  blood  had  preserved  every  valuable  qua- 
lity, and  ihe  ultimate  crosses  had  wool  fully  equal 
in  fineness  and  beauty,  to  that  of  the  pure  Merinoes. 

In  1776,  they  began  to  offer  some  of  these  sheep 
for  sale.  But  as,  at  this  period,  they  found  many 
dirtuulties,  the  government  obliged  the  tenants  of 
the  electoral  lands,  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  the 
Spanish  sheep.  The  demand  for  them  soon  in- 
creased to  such  degree,  that  in  1778,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  new  importation  froni  Spain,  to 
the  amount  of  100  rams  and  200  ewes.  The  flocks 
of  Molpen,  and  the  three  others  above  mentioned, 
have  been  successively  augmented, so  that,  accord- 
ing to  LasLeyrie,  the  pure  Merinoes  belonging  to 
the  Elector,  amounted  in  1802,  to  3400;  and  500  of 
this  flock  annually  disposed  of  by  public  sale,  are 
Insuflicient  for  the  demands  of  the  farmers,  not- 
vvitlistanilinic  the  addition  of  those  which  are  easily 
procured  from  private  individuals* 


very  greedily.  When  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
the  snow  is  not  too  deep,  they  send  the  sheep  into 
the  woods,  and  on  the  dry  heaths;  but  those  who 
have  no  winter  postures,  keep  their  sheep  in  the 
house  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  taking  care  to  give  them  as  much 
air  as  possible  ivithin,  and  to  send  them  out,  for 
the  same  purp.  ,  three  or  four  hours  every  daj-. 
Some  persons,  through  defect  of  pasture,  also  keep 
them  in  the  houses  the  whole  summer;  and.  if  the}' 
allow  them  plenty  of  air  and  good  nourishment,  do 
not  find  this  mode  of  treatment  prejudicial  either 
to  their  health,  or  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 

It  seems  as  if,  even  in  summer,  the  whole  flock 
was  housed  at  night;  and  they  are  not  sent  out  into 
the  pastures  till  after  the  dew  is  dissipated.  They 
are  kept  within  in  thick  fogs,  in  hard  rains,  and 
after  hail  storms.     AVafer  is  given  them  every  day. 

Salt  is  generally  distributed  to  these  sheep  by  the 
Saxons,  who  think  that  it  contributes  alike  to  their 
health,  and  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces.  They 
either  mingle  it  with  their  forage,  or  dissolve  it 
with  their  drink.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  hay 
seed,  millefoil,  bitter  plants,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wood  ashes.  It  is  given  chiefly  in  the  summer, 
and  dry  weather;  bul  it  is  discontinued  to  the  ewes 
four  or  five  weeks  before  lambing  time,  from  a  be- 
lief that  the  thirst  which  it  occasions  causes  them 
to  drink  so  much  water,  as  to  obstruct  their  yean- 
ing, and  that  their  relish  for  it  makes  them  neglect 
to  lick  their  new-born  lambs." 

Saxon  mode — Yeani.vg  and  Weaning. 
"The  lambs  fall  before  March,  and  are  weaned  in 
June.  With  some  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  accompany  their  d  ims  to  the  pastures  be- 
fore that  time.  Some  persons  even  keep  them  in 
the  house  till  autumn;  and  others  durivg  the  whole 
of  the  first  year.  But  then,  they  give  them  there 
plenty  of  hay,  lattermath.  peas  haulm,  bruised  oats, 
or  peas,  &.C.  They  are  thus  imprisoned  with  a 
view,  it  is  said,  of  securing  them  I'rom  giddiness. 
If  any  ewe  has  twins,  one  of  them  only  is  suflfered 
to  suck  her,  and  the  other  is  put  to  a  slie  goat.    It 
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milk  of  this  animal  i<  prruliarly  assiin- you  it  is  liut  litilo.  \  ou  will  liml  Mime  no-  tioi's  pro!i|iiM  ily;  liiit  tiic  limit  of  Pi)iurt8  in  the 
shinp  to  wcali  ami  »irk  Iambs,  tor  uliicli  pur-  tire  of  wool  in  my  work,  undi-r  the  lixiul  ••choice  ilimit  of  ini|'Oitn,  bi'vom)  which  no  nation  can  no 
goats  arc  kept  in  some  flocks."  I  anil  nmpcTlics  of  wool."     I  expect  you  notucil  «n|fa-  any  Icnglh  of  time  with  impunity;   iinJ  it  is  this 

article  n-lativr  to  the  ilifTerent  efl'ects  in  nianufBC-'cK'.-ss  of  imports  which  prorliiri's  that  periodicul 
turinr  of  Spanish  and  Krench  wool,  from  Saxony  cr sis  so  ruinous  to  our  mercanlile  community.  Hy 
and  American,  in  the  Statesman,  which  npjicHreil jth-  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  our 
about  two  weeks  since.  Spanish.  Krench.  Saxony  le'ports  of  manulartures  were  rising  of  jG.odo.ufiO 
ami    American   sheep,  are  all   originally    from  the  la^t  year,  ami   -iliouhl  nothing  check  their  prutrress, 

k«^^-  shall  soon  have  an  increased  and  healthful  corn- 
are  shorn  on  the  thirxl.     The   time  of  shcring  isl  a  linn  «rounded  cloth;   the  Saxony  and  Aii.ericnn.m-rce.  

the  beeinninss  of  May.  When  the  skin  i<.  acciden'  when  made  into  cloth,  is  always  of  a  loose,  sponityl  I  hare  but  little  knowledge  of  the  vme  and  the 
lallr  cut,  the  wound  is  rubbed  with  slireps'  dunn.i '•^''•'"■<'-  '"'*''  diflen-nce  has  been  often  complain-  silt -worm;  but  am  much  pleased  to  find  our  south- 
er with  a  mixture  of  linseed   oil   and   resin.     Uolh!*'^  o*^  ^y  °"'"  nianufacturcrs,  and  after  a  late  con-|eri  neii^hbours  .ire  turnini;  their  attention  to  these 


IS  said   that   the 

nouri 

\)o5e 

SlXON    MODE — ShCARIKO. 

••The  sheep  are  washed  before  shearing;  in  running 
w^ter,  two  succcssirc  days;  on  the  nuirniuK  of  the 
drst  d»T  and  on  the  morning  and  noon  of  the  se-, 
cond.     Thev  ar*  sulTereil  to  dry  for  two  days,  an.l   '^'m'"  animal.      I  he  Spanish  and   t  rencli  will  ma 


practices  are  probably  intended  to  guard  against 
the  fly. 

.Saxonv  no  lonper  imports  Spanish  wool.  It  is 
siipposej  to  cont.iin  l>etween  90  and  ICO  tlinus.ind 
t'ine-woollcj  sheep;  each  producing,  on  an  average, 
^1  pounils  of  washed  wool;  altogether  ■J47,f>l>0 
pounds,  or  upwanls  of  lO.Hl  packs  of  J  10  pounds 
each.  At  least  half  of  this  (juantity  is  sent  from 
the  Ltipsic  (Ain  to  various  parts  of  Kiirope. 

A  good  deal  of  this  wool  has  of  late  been  import- 
ed into  Kn^land.  Till  the  present  year,  it  came  in 
k  very  foul  and  rough  state,  being  probably,  as 
I^sterric  savs.  not  sorted  as  in  Spam,  but  only 
fr>*ed  from  that  part  which  was  soih'il  liy  the  ex 
crements.  Hence  it  wasted  in  scourinj.  from  five 
to  six  pounds  in  twenty.  This  year.  Iiowever,  it 
h.\s  come  much  more  nicely  sorted,  n<aily  packed, 
and  w.tshed  in  some  improved  method.  It  is  now 
generally  a^rreed  by  the  miinufactuprs  who  have 
tried  this  wool,  that  it  makes  rioth  supirior  in  soft 
ne»  and  I'ineness  to  any  which  can  be  obtained 
from  Uie  very  best  Spanish  piles." 

MB«I50t»— l!«TRODrCTIO!t      I5TO    FraNCE M»- 

KKGZHT.^T. 

••In  the  year  I7S6,  acconling  to  La«l"yrie,  or  in 
I  "''5.  acconling  to  Bourgoing.  who  assorts  that 
they  were  obtained  throu;rh  his  mediation,  iti' 
Menno  sheep  were  presentetl  by  the  kiiiK  of  Spain 
to  l..oais  the  Sixteenth.  Ounng  tlieir  journey  <><• 
died;  ami  »vithin  a  few  weeks  uOcr  their  arrital  at 
Kambouillet,  .1.5  ewes  and  60  l.imbs  fell  a  sacrilic- 
to  a  fcbnie  disras*-,  accompanied  with  pusliiles.  aoH 
which,  as  I  ha%-e  before  remarkeil,  is  unknown.  I 
beliere  in  England,  called  by  the  Krench,  Claveau. 
CUrellee.  and  sometimes  Pourrilure 


versation  with  one  of  our  manufacturers  I  took  the  at:  iciillural   products.     \Vlien   last   in    I''n;;land,  I 
subject  into  consideration,  and  the  result  was   the  haJ  liitle  to  occupy  mv  atlenlion;   and  when  I  eat 
opinion  given  in   the  Statesman   above  rcferri'd  to. 
With   respect  to   the   formation  of  wool,  »ve  know 


The 

:I      . 
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or  Irank  anv  thing  .if  domestic  nuinufacture,  I  took 
rc.pcs.  Almost  every  family  there  make  more  or 
le-^  of  mai.e  wines,  and  I  have  nearly  one  hundred 
v.'i  fifty  recipes  for  compounding  such  fupiors, 
iraiij  of  them  cipial  to  foreign  wines.  The  white 
f iriliii  currant  is  very  fine,  much  superior  to  the 
r"l.  The  (|iiince  is  of  exquisite  flavour.  I  tasted 
of  t'liirly  six  ditlerent  kinds  in  one  family  near  Ox- 
firii,  Mnd  took  all  their  recipes. 

.My  attention  f<ir  the  last  five  years  has  been  de- 
voiid  to  the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tiii  ,  and  to  the  dying.  From  the  flattering  testi- 
inMials  received  from  many  of  our  first  manufactu- 
rer., ami  Ihefvident  improvement  in  thishrinchof 
iinuslrv  since  my  work  anil  essays  have  been  pub- 
li«ier|,  I  flat'er  myself  that  my  efi"ort.s  have  not 
bein  in  vain.  Much,  however  remains  to  be  done, 
am  many  agricnltuml  products  have  to-be  raised 
here  to  wlii.h  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid. 
\\-  an-  still  imporlinj  .veld,  madder',  woad  and  in- 
iliti.  all  of  whii  h  could  be  as  well  grown  in  this 
cciinlry  as  in  any  other,  when  our  farmers  shall 
iiia»e  tliemselves  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  rais- 
ini;  and  manufactuiins  tlicni.  There  cannot  be 
lei-  than  '.'00  tons  ol  madder  sold  in  this  city  alone, 
pel  annum,  and  it  I'rows  well  in  Kentucky  and  the 
mill  lie  states.  It  is  four  years  after  plantinj;  before 
it  is  Gl  for  use. and  Ibis  will  be  the  principal  obsta- 
cle to  its  iiitrodtieliuii.  as  our  farmers  lia\e  lieen  ac- 
cu.st.>u:cd  to  raise  such  crops  only  as  make  annual 
returns. 

Iniligo,  from  its  great  value  and  ceneral  con- 
sumpton,  is  an  object  of  primary  importance — and 


but  little  of  it,  being  one  of  those  inexplicable  or- 
ganizations beyond  our  capacity  to  reach;  but  that 
wool  is  altoi;ether  composed  of  animal  oil  there  can 
be  nu  doubt,  for  the  wlmle  will  dissolve  in  caustic  al- 
kalies, forming  a  soap,  like  other  oleaginous  matter. 
It  would  appear  that  the  softest  and  linest  wool  has 
in  it  a  much  creater  portion  of  this  oil  than  coarse 
wool.  This  oil,  by  some  process  unknown  to  us, 
becomes  organiz'd  wool.  'I'hat  which  is  called 
\iilk  by  the  manul'acturer  is  nothing  more  than  the 
iul  of  the  animal  hardened  by  e.vposure,  and  no 
doubt  oxydized:  it  is  hii:hly  probable  that  this  is  a 
[ireparatory  process  to  tiie  organization  of  the  oil. 
The  .Sa.\on  sheep  are  covered  with  coarse  cloth 
:  jacketted.)  during  the  winter  season,  which  is  said 
much  to  improve  the  i|uality  of  that  wnol.  This 
may  be  necessary  in  .Saxony  and  not  in  Spain,  the 
lormer  being  considerably  nortb  of  the  l.itler.  The 
Spaniards  drive  tlieir  sheep  to  the  mountains  dur- 
ini;  the  summer  months,  and  keep  them  in  warm 
vallies  during  the  winter.  I  think  it  probable  that 
wool  does  not  organize  as  completely  either  in  ex- 
treme hot  weather,  or  in  very  cold  weather  expe-" 
rience  points  out  to  us,  however,  that  in  those  clt- 
inatcs  where  the  weather  is  regularly  hot  all  the 
ye.-ir  found,  the  wool  approxim.ites  to  hair,  it  is 
ei-rtrtin,  therefore,  that  tenipenite  eliinates  are  llie 
best  for  growing  wool.  The  best  wool  I  have  seen 
raised  in  this  country  has  been  from  the  state  of 
IJliio;  and  I  consider  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Inilinna  and   Illinois,  to  be  the  states  best  adapted 

for  fine   woollcd    sheep,     i    have    very   little    doubt  jshould  my  life  be  sp.ired  for  a  few  years,  1  shall  not 
that  in  a  few  years  these  slates   will  export  many  jdespairof  giving  to  this  country  the  means  of  sup- 
iiiiilions  of  dollars  worth  of  fine  and  coarse  wool.      plying  flie  whole  of  Kurope  with  the  article.     The 
America  tloes  not   raise  at  this  time  more  than  present  node  of  making  indigo  is  not  the  best.     It 


sheep,  having   been   CHosr"»    for   tiieik 
'  fineness  of  lleece  from  various  SpanisliJ 

refj  extremely  a-  to  their  «i«  and  "hai"; ; |,,,if ' ,|', ^  „^^  „,;^,  j,  „„.j  ;„  ,j,e  country.     I  have 
rlr  associal-d  after  their  arri.al  "j  ,,,„„„  „„  ^„^„f  for  a  .Saxony  bouse  in  this  city,  to 

><  II  pT  j,tiOfl  worth  of  wool  in  one  month;  and  there 

«-(s  disposid   of  by  auction,  at   one  sale,  very  rc- 

ntly,  nearly  four  bundreil  bags  of  Saxony,  Spa- 


■  I  a  nee  unlike  any  of  the  on;;ii.il 
breeds,  tj'il  e.^  lal  to  the  best  of  them  is  moi-i.k  ami 
fineness  of  wool;  and,  as  it  will  herealler  appear. 
superior  io  weight  of  carcass  and  of  fleece." 
(  To  6c  fontimud. ) 


SHEEP— SILK  WDKM-INDIGO,  &c 
[Valuable  suggettions,  on   a   vanity  of  - 
being  ao  extmrl  from   a    Irtirr  dated  Jan 
1^6,  and  addrrsted  to  J   S  Skinner.  i'Milor  of  i'. 
Vmrhran    Firmer,  it   BaltiOiore,  by   Williiim   I'w 
.  author  of   a  very  valuali 
Ptire  of  W.,r,|len.  C.u  ■•■ 


has  heel  long  known  that  the  Africans  produce 
from  the  indigo  pl.iut,  worked  up  io  a  very  simple 
stale,  a  colour  very  superior  to  ani  thine  produced 
in  Eiittli'.nd.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
mods  of  dyine.  but  we  know  th.it  the  leaves  of  the 
i-h..ind  Port'iRuest  wools.  Our  manuf  ictiires  oflplant  are  made  intoballs, and  (hat  will,  ilie-e  they  co- 
woollen*  arc  incrcasine  with  a  rapiility  unexampled  j  lour.  Before  imligo  was  introduced  into  Kurope.  the 
in  other  nations.  One  factory  at  Framinuham,!  woad  plant  alone  was  used  for  ilying  their  blues,  and 
Massachiisctts,  will  make  500  yards  of  broad  cloth  their  coloars  were  more  permanent  then  than  they 
.ml  cassiniere  jier  diem  by  next  July;  and  several  now  are.  I  have  discovered  a  mode  of  dyini;  a 
ii-rs  nearly  as  extensive,  are  in  progress  in  the  Tine  and  permanent  blue  with  the  indijo  plant  alone, 
I- 
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J*rw   i»rk.  Jmn    14,  l«:6. 

V'>iir«  of  th»  7th  inft  wj«  rrff  Ived  in  d'K  r.iijr* 


•  slern  states.     Our  mirchants  have  found,  to  their  |and  have  lecured  a   patent    for  the  disrovery.      In 

r  ■«!.  ihat  capital  is  neither  so  safe  nor  so  produc-  making  imligo  they  are  obliKe<l  to  ferment  the  plants 

ii.'-  when  vested  ill  rouinicrcc,  as  in  manufarlur        :i  '■■  't  to  extmct   the   colounnj;  fecula.  they  then 

It   IS    very    strange   that   our  merrhants   ranu'  •  il   the  liquor  and  oxydir.c  it,  when  it  preeipi- 

'     •-.'    !irve  that  manufactures  are  promo....    ...i.    .and   (bis  iirecipitate   is  the  colouring  matter 

•   .    having  the  example  of  tirest  Britain  |called  indigo.      When  the   dyer  u*e»  it,  he  grinds  ie 

,-  eves,  who  exiMirls  no  raw  material,  and  and  ferments  it  with  woad.or  some  other  ex|iensive 

»t.o  is  enal>led  from  the  products  of  her  manufac-  'material,  to  bring  it  b.irk  to  a  green  state,  in  whirh 

i  ic's  alone  to  im|iort   more  tli-n   any  oth<  r  three  slate  ahine   the  colour   i«  permnnent.     In   my  (iro- 

. nations  on  the  ghilM-      (Jur   men-l».int»  have,  since  cesa  the  imligo  plant  will  be  worked  in  a  verv  sini- 

»   urneml  peace   in   F.urope.  had   a   dreadful  crisis  pie  slate,  and  will  aiisw.-r  lor  Iwtb  woad  and  r    li^O, 

everv  six  or  seynn  years;  and  this  will  regul.irly  be  by  which   means  one   half  the  present  expm--  of 

I'.r  .ffeet   so   long   as  they    continue   to   loqiort  so  dying  will  be  saved      F.iery   thing  indicates   that 

tnon   than   they  ex|>ort.  for  there  must  rome  liis  countn  must  take  the  lead  in  commerce,  utrri- 

1  ~l  when   the    balance    will   have    tu  lie  paid,  culture  and  maoufaclures.     The  variety  of  clini.ite 

w.Kjilei.  iiwi.u    .  in. rr  11,  money  or  by  bankruptcies.     Il  is  true  that  and    soil,   the    froilnm    of    our   institutions,   wliieb 


Wwoilci 


4>e  a  btUc   more,  and  I  (he  extent  of  imporU  is  the  beat  cnterioo  of  •  m-  le»TC»  the  human  mind  free  to  act,  the  immense  in 
I 
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ternal  coDimuiiications.  and  tlie  late  discoveries  of 
extenslife  coal  formations,  together  with  our  inex- 
haustible water  power,  all  indicate  that  nothing 
but  enterprise  and  industry  is  wanting  to  makeiit 
the  greatest  and  richest  country  in  the  world. 
YourSj  truly, 

WM.  PARTRIDGE. 


rOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SCIENTIFIC    MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Continued  from  p.  378.)  ' 

Oil  Preserving  Fniit  Trees  from  Frost. 
M.  Bienenbugh,  of  Leignitz,  in  Silesia,  has  im- 
proved on  the  plan  some  years  since  announced,  of 
saving  fruit  trees  from  the  etfects  of  late  frosts.  HjC 
takes  ropes  made  of  straw  or  hemp,  with  which  he 
envelopes  the  trees,  the  ends  of  the  ropes  being 
put  into,  and  reaching  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  filfed 
with  spring  water.  A  single  vessel  suffices  for  miffly 
trees,  by  winding  the  same  rope,  or  many  united 
ropes,  around  all  of  them,  and  placing  the  two  ends 
in  the  vessel.  The  ve.<sel  should  be  four  or  five 
yards  distant  from  the  trees,  taking  care  that  the 
branches  do  not  touch  the  ice  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  singular  preservative  has  b4en 
proved  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  other  places,  Hith 
success,  and  is  recommended  particularly  for  apri- 
cots, which,  blossoming  early,  are  more  expose^to 
injury.  See  Bibiwlkcque  Physico-Ecoiiomiiiue,  1^19. 

Burnt  Clay. 

The  British  Society  for  the  encouragemeni  of 
Arts,  Manufaclures    and    Commerce,  awarded,  in 
1819,  their  ^old  medal   to  the  Rev  Edward  Cart 
Wright,  for  his  experiments  on  the  efficacy  of  burnt 


sides,  a  brick  arch  is  turned,  9  or  10  feet  long,  hav- 
ing openings  for  letting  the  lire  through  to  the 
clay.  These  openings  are  made  by  leaving  out 
half  a  brick  at  proper  intervals.  In  the  front  of  the 
arch  is  a  small  wall  two  bricks  thick,  which  has  its 
foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  wall, 
which  is  two  feet  wider  than  the  arch,  rises  about  a 
foot  above  it,  through  which  there  is  a  mouth  to  the 
arch  about  two  feet  wide.  The  whole  erection  re- 
quires about  5  or  600  bricks,  and  no  lime,  except 
for  the  front  wall.  The  arch  will  be  best  laid  in 
loam  or  puddle  of  any  kind.  The  lumps  of  clay 
are  laid  hollow  upon  this  arch,  that  the  fire  may 
draw  through  freely.  When  the  pile  is  about  two 
feet  thick  upon  the  arch,  the  fire  is  lighted  of  fag- 
gots, and  a  sod  wall  made  round  the  kiis,  which 
may  extend  two  feet  wider  than  the  arch,  and  three 
or  four  high.  As  the  ignition  proceed.s.  fresh  clay 
is  added  by  degrees,  until  the  heap  is  between  four 
and  five  feet  high,  and  is  burnt  through,  when  the 
fire  is  suffered  to  go  out.  See  Rep.  of  Arts,  2d  series, 
vol.  36. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Great  Britain,  the 
clergy  take  an  active  part  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  that  they  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
agricultural  writers  and  experimentalists.  They 
thus  render  themselves  doubly  useful  to  society. 

A  cure  for  the  dry-rot  in  Timber, 
Has  been  found  in  submersing  timber  in  salt 
water;  and  the  British  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty have  directed  the  submersion  of  ships,  and 
timbers  and  planks,  after  they  are  prepared  for 
ship-building,  both  as  a  cure  and  preventive  of  the 
dry-rot.  See  Rep.  of  Jlrts,  before  quoted. 


The 


Beet  Sugar. 
manufacture  of  this  article  was  begun 


last  number.  It  should  have  been  eighteen  dollars. 
In  reply  to  "A  Duck  river  Planter,"  I  will  observe, 
that  I  have  lately  seen  the  machine  alluded  to  by 
him,  and  they  bear  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  public  will  judge  which  is  pre- 
ferable. There  is  one  material  difference.  My  ma- 
chine deposits  the  seed  at  any  regular  distance  re- 
quired, while  the  other  strews  it  along  the  row 
without  intervals.  Neither  does  it  cultivate  the 
cotton.  I  did  not  see  it  in  operation. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  H.  SMITH. 


clay  as  a  manure.  The  experiments  were  made' France  during  the  revolution,  when  the  sugar 
with  soot,  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  the  acre,  and  i  the  cane  was  not  to  be  had,  or  only  at  an  extrava- 
wood  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  the  acre,  gant  price.  Count  Chaptal  persevered  in  the  ma- 
Buriit  clay  was  used  at  the  rate  of  20  cart  loads  nufacture  of  this  article,  although  the  causes  which 
(20  bushels  eef  h,)  to  the  acre.     The  whole  was  ap    prompted   the    first   experiments   ceased   with   the 


QUANTITY  OF  COTTON  SEED  TO  BE  DE 
POSITED  IN  ONE  SPOT. 

Dear  Sir,  Edisto  Island,  Feb.  4,  1826. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Smith's  query,  relative  "to  the 
proper  quantity  of  cotton  seed  to  be  deposited  in  one 
spot,"  I  would  remark,  that  the  quantity  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cotton 
is  planted.  One  of  the  following  methods,  is  the 
most  prevalent;  to  wit: — 1st.  Holes  are  made  the 
length  of  the  hoe,  with  a  space  between  them  of 
about  one  foot;  or  secondly,  the  holes  are  li  feet  in 
length,  and  distant  from  each  other  about  18  or  20 
inches.  When  the  first  plan  is  adopted,  the  num- 
ber of  seeds  in  a  hole  is  usually  from  30  to  40,  and 
double  this  number,  if  the  holes  are  much  longer.  I 
must,  however,  be  permitted  distinctly  to  state,  that 
we  never  deposite  the  seed  "in  one  spot," — they 
should  occupy  every  part  of  the  trench — It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  moment,  that  cotton  plants  in  every 
stage  of  their  growth  should  never  touch  each  other. 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
WHITEMARSH  B.  SEABROOK. 

P.  S.  I  must  request  Mr.  Smith,  so  to  construct 
the  machine  he  is  about  to  send  me,  as  to  deposite 
about  30  seeds  in  a  hole. 


plied  as  top  dressings  to  a  cold,  wet,  tenacious  clay, 
a  soil  of  all  others  must  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
the  mechanical  o)ipratioii  of  burnt  clay.  The  pro- 
duct of  square  yards  unuer  each  dressing,  is  stated 
below: 

SiBedish  Turnips. 


tons. 

cwl. 

lbs. 

Burned  clay, .  .  580  per  acre,  25 

2 

20 

Soot, 54t)        "          23 

12 

2 

Wood  ashes,.  .  i'.tS       "          16 

12 

52 

No  top  dressing,  235        "          10 

3 

12 

Potatoes. 

bushels,  pecks. 

Burned  clay, a     00     per 

acre. 

480 

Soot, 4       3 

t 

456 
432 

Wood  ashes, 4       2 

No  top  dressing, ....  4     00 

cc 

340 

Kohlrabi. 

lbs.                    tons. 

not. 

lbs. 

Burned  clay,  .  .  160  per  acre,     6 

17 

26 

Soot, 138        "           6 

18 

32 

Wood  ashes,.  .114        "            4 

17 

30 

No  top  dressing,    93        "           4 

7 

43 

Barley. 

sheaves,   biish.  perks. 

jrs.  bush 

Burned  clay, .  .  126       4        2  per 

acre. 

4        4 

Soot :     121       4         I  more  than 

4       2 

Wood  ashes,  .  .117       4         1  less 

than 

4       2 

war;  until  he  has  rendered  it  a  business  of  great 
profit.  The  sugar  is  found  to  differ  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  cane.  The  culture  of  the  beet 
is  found  to  fit  the  soil  for  wheat;  and  the  cake, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  any  green  food  for  feeding  and  fattening 
cattle.  We  find  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  and 
product  of  the  Count's  manufactory  in  the  Annals 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  as  follows: 

EXPENSES. 

Tillage,  sowing,  weeding,  &c.  and  expenses 
of  all  kinds,  attending  the  extraction  of  the 

sugar,  during  79  working  days,  .     .  francs  7000 

Labour, 2075 

Fuel, 4500 

Animal  charcoal  for  clarifying,     .     .  1100 

Repairs,  interest  of  the  capital,  &c.     .  4000 


No  top-dressing,    84       3         0  3       0 

Much  depends  on  the  economy  of  burning  the 
clay.  The  reverend  experimenter  states,  that  the 
burning  of  his  cost  ll.  6s.  6rf.  (■§.5.89.)  for  35  loads. 
A  trench  is  dug  (having  sufficient  fall  to  take  off 
the  water,)  20  feet  in  length,  3  deep  and  3  wide. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  trench,  and  resting  on  its 


francs  13,675 


PRODUCT. 

Raw  sugar,  being  the  first  crystallization,  lbs.  29,132 
Sugar  from  the  molasses,  obtained  by  a 

second  boiling, 10,960 


Total  of  raw  sugar,        .  40,092 

Besides  158,000  lbs.  cake,  which  kept  the  Count's 
flock  of  Merinoes  78  days,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
molasses,  which,  when  fermented,  yields  much  ar 
dent  spirit.  • 


BOAT  BRIDGES  AND  AUSTRIAN  COTTON. 

Mr.  Skinner,  South  Carolina,  Feb.  4,  1826. 

Having  passed  a  tide-water  bridge  of  boats  at 
Rouen,  and  also  having  understood  the  Rhine  is 
crossed  at  various  places  on  such  bridges,  I  am  led 
to  ask  whether  some  of  your  correspondents  could 
not  give  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States? 

Rees'  Encyclopedia  (Phil.  edit.  vol.  5,  part  2d,) 
states  "this  branch  of  military  science  to  have  at- 
tained (in  the  campaigns  of  1799,  18U0,)  that  pin- 
nacle of  excellence  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass." It  refers  to  Dedon's  Relntion  des  Passages 
de  la  Limiitut  et  du  Rhin.     Paris  1801,  8vo. 

Man\  years  since  (before  1808,)  a  M.  Helbling 
published  at  Vienna  "a  shmt  and  much  esteemed 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  cotton."  M.  Helbling  was 
the  author  of  a  Mora  Austriacis,  &c.  To  this  gen- 
tleman, adds  the  writer  who  states  the  fact,  "we  are 
indebted  for  a  knowlexige  of  the  various  species  of 
vines  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Vienna." 

Is  this  tract  known  in  the  United  States?  If  not, 
can  it  be  procured? 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Amfhicoit. 


COTTON  PLANTER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

Dear  Sir,  Eastiille,  Vu.,  Feb.  10,  1826. 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  the  price  of  my 
Cotton  Planter  and  Cultivator,  as  stated  in  your 


WOOL— INQUIRY. 
It  would  gratify  me  to  learn  from  Mr.  McDowell 
what  proportion  of  his  wool  brings  him  80  cents? 
what  he  gets  a  pound  for  all  his  wool?  what  is  the 
average  weight  of  his  fleeces?  Also,  how  many 
years  he  has  used  Saxon  bucks,  and  when,  where 
and  by  whom  they  were  imported? 

A  Connecticut  Farmer. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(Feb.  S4,  I  Kit. 


HO&XXCt7X.Tt7&I3. 


CLLTIVATION  OK  CRANBKRRIKS. 

Mvnlrxmtry  uunty.  Mi.  Fth.  10,  ISi!6. 
J0H!«  S  Seinnck.  E>q. 

I  riTollcct  hniing  >ron  it  mcntionol  in  llic  "Amc- 
rion  Farmrr."  two  or  llirer  v.'irs  ttg»>,  tliat  attempts 
were  inakint;  in  Knifliiiul  to  riiUivnIc  llio  ci.inbvrrv 
on  hisrh  ;^uii(1  or  U|iland.  but  nilh  uh.it  sucrrss  i 
have  iievrr  undrr^toiKl.  It  is  a  ntost  ililinous  and 
M liulr.soiiic  fruit,  and  if  it  could  br  raiM'd  in  our  la- 
titude, could  not  Tail  of  being  coiitidercd  a  most  va- 
luable ac(|iiiMtion. 

We  know  that  the  luiest  cranberries  In  the  world, 
■re  i^rotvn  in  New  Kngland,  and  auioii»;  the  moun- 
tains ui  Alle;;hany  cuiinly.  in  this  stale  I  have  aUu 
understood  that  small  i|uantilu-s  have  been  iai»»-d 
hy  some  families  in  the  lo«ver  couuties  of  our  state 
If  they  can  be  raised  both  north  and  suuthofus,  I 
aiu  at  a  loss  to  know  why  tbey  \TOuld  not  succeed 
in  our  niuldle  counties. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  get  the 
faror  of  some  of  your  eastern  corn'>|iondenls  or 
others  aer|uainled  nilh  the  cultivation  of  them,  to 
give  a<  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper, 
»uch  directions  and  information  as  to  the  must  proper 
soil,  best  exposure,  manner  of  procurmi;  seed,  pre- 
paration of  the  ground,  time  of  sowin,:,  and  culti- 
TatiOD,  as  will  enable  us  to  make  the  ex|>criment. 
1  am  resi)eclfully,  yours,  Sic. 

R.B.  D. 


From  the  Wrstrainstcr  Review — London. 

HIbTURY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MOUERN 

WINES. 

By  JtltzandtT  HendtTton,  Af.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  38i.) 

In  the  climates  of  tireece  and  Italyi  however,  it 
was  more  ai;reeable,  as  well  as  muiC  ditlicult,  to 
have  a  supply  of  ice  or  snow  fur  tlie  purpose  of 
cooliOK  their  wme.  This  practice,  as  will  as  the 
■node  of  prrservini;  ice  and  snow,  and  of  redu<  in){ 
the  temperature  of  water  by  evafKiration,  the  lirr  eks 
bnrruMed  from  the  Oriinlals,  and  the  Romans  from 
the  Greeks;  the  latter  proc''«s  is  particularly  descri- 
bed by  Athenzus  from  Hruta(;ondes,  as  well  as  by 
Phny  and  Galrn.  to  whom  Dr.  Henderson  rufer«: 
acconlini;  to  I'rotacoriilcs,  boys  were  employed  all 
the  nii;ht  in  keeping;  the  outrides  of  the  Jars  moist* 
The  coolness  of  the  jars  wa.«  preserved,  as  well  as 
the  ice  and  »r.Q»r  whifli  they  accuinul.tlcd  in  pots 
kept  HI  ' .  by  a   cutcnng  of  stratv,  leaves, 

oak  br.,  .ir»e  cloths.  &e.  ;|>.  KHJ.)    Dr.  Hen- 

dervn  k<'Liii>  to  think  lh.il  .Alexander  learol  llii* 
iiKnle  of  preserving  snow  in  India:  but  that  it  Ha« 
pre>ertrd  during  sun. mer  by  this  or  'oroe  similar 
mode,  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Alexander, 
IS  etideni   (<  'a|;e  in    Pntdicus  dt  HercuU, 

—p.  1 1.  E>!.  .  Oxon.  I73S. 

In   the  tin •!.'■  snow,  collected  from 

the  mountains  in  '  •  of  Home.  an<l  pre«er\ 

•dm'!      .  was  hank>  d  a  I-   ■'  " 

strrrt*.  ,'«.    and   I)r    ilr 

fi-   ■-  •  I  ""ixlrii  «  rtni..;* 

t.  Knvirons.   which 

j,r  ..    -.,  '■'>  ^re   still  sii]. 

plied  in  the  I  iii<  quotai 

p>,<t.l>   •lilt    .  .     tt,.il.     v 

I 

•  ll  . 

er.  ti»»n  eak'-»  oi  ler  Is  or  dit 

[pL  )l<i  J     In  thr  tin.r  ir,«  had 

stitiiled  an  ■ 

by  ntraiis  ol  . 


ini-tlind  of  fii'-iiii;  a  portion  of  it  nn  the  wine;  "name- 
ly; by  plnriii^  water,  which  had  been  previously 
boilei),  in  a  thin  ^lass  vessel  surrounded  with  snow, 
so  that  it  might  be  frozen  without  having  its  purity 
impairi'd." 

br  Henderson  alludes  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  that  boiled  water  was  most  >peedily 
converteil  into  ice:  ■■lln-  experiments  of  modern  che- 
mists," he  adds,  "would  seem  to  prove  tliat'this  doc- 
trine was  not  alliigelher  without  foundation'  (p.  108.) 
Galen,  one  of  the  authorities  referred  t6.  likewise 
remarks  that  boiled  water  is  not  only  more  easily 
frozen,  but  lll^o  more  easily  cooled,  even  to  any  in- 
ferior degree;  a  fact  worthy  to  be  a.scertained  by 
experliiient.  And  Aristotle  infoniis  us,  that  a  bar 
barous  nation  near  the  Euxine,  who  used  ice  as  a 
kind  of  cement  for  their  huts,  heated  the  water  in 
order  that  it  mi^ht  concrete  the  .■sooner.* 

Dr.  Henderson  concludes  his  first  part,  a  history 
of  the  wines  ol  the  ancients,  by  a  chapter  on  the  use 
of  wine  at  the  banquets  of  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis: 
their  dishes,  sauces,  drinking  vessels,  chaplets, 
drinking  of  healths,  and  the  various  kinds  of  wine 
used,  are  treated  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

He  begins  this  chapter  by  very  properly  pointing 
out  "the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  customs 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  Romans  allowed  the 
women  to  mix  in  their  festive  meetings,  but  forbade 
them  the  use  of  wine;  while  the  Greeks  permitted 
them  to  drink  wine,  but  excluded  them  from  all  en- 
tertainments at  which  any  but  near  relations  were 
present"'  [p.  110]  Casaubon,  indeed,  maintains, 
that  the  Greeks  did  admit  their  women  to  banquets, 
generally,  but  the  few  instances  he  adduces,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  cases,  only  prove 
what  the  regular  and  established  custom  was:  be- 
sides, the  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos  is  most  de- 
cided and  express;  his  object  was,  to  point  ou*  the 
strong  contrast,  in  several  respects,  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  customs,  and  he  would  not, 
therefore,  have  particularized  these,  unless  the  con 
trast  had  been  not  only  strong,  but  continned  by 
general  usage. f  I.'nniarried  women  certainly  »vert 
not  admitted  to  the  banquets  of  the  Romans,  except 
in  particular  cases;  but  we  arc  as  little  aUare  that 
their  married  women  were  at  any  period  excluded, 
as  we  arc  that  Grecian  women  were  at  any  period 


vl 


•  Dr.  Falconer's  paper  in  the  Manchester  Traasac-' 
tions,  i.  p.  i6i.     This  paper  is  much  mure  solier  and 
rational,  and  better  supported   by  facts  than    tlic  cele- 
brated Treatise  of  Dulcns,   on  a  similar  subject.     1'hc 
aiirii  nts  certainly  knew  some  fads  in  physirs,  at  nhlch 
the  modcrni  have  arrived  very  recently.     The  elTert  of 
the  prism  on   the  rays  of  light,   was  known  tu  Seneca 
'Nat.  Qua-s.  Lib.  i.  c.  1.)   In  the  Treatise  of  Plolnriy  on 
'iplirs.  laUly  puMished,  whirl)   was  supposed   to   have 
licen  lost,  he  civcs  in  hi«  6th  book  a  theory  of  astrnno- 
iniral  refraction,  much  more  complete  tlian  that  of  any 
astronomer  prior  to  Ca.ssinl:  he  licgins  his  hook  by  ex- 
plaining the  exiH-riment  nilh  a  piece  of  money,  which, 
when  ennrraleii  liehind   the  sides  of  a  vessel,   becomes 
11                  niinjt   it  with   water.     The  abstract  of  ijiis 
■I                     •  my,  pivtn  in  the  history  of  optics  in  llic 
;    .ryrlopa^dia.    is    worth    ()erusin(;.      .N-.i  '■■ 
'  inces.  we  shall  onl>  add,  that  I'liitareh 
<  ith  the  facts,  that  pouring  oil   in  tin 
iii4iic«  ll  cleir  and  calm;  that  if  meat  is  hunj;  iin<l' 
ti;  tr*e.  it  ift  thereby  rendered  lender  much  sonnrr  ' 
:  he,  and  th   '       ' 
Is  whirh 
.  ,.,1 1 s : ,,  , 

'out,  translated  by  scve- 


■iiliiiilled.  In  the  earlv  ages  of  Home,  the  law  a* 
w.  II  as  custom  was  very  strict  in  prohibiling  vtomen 
from  the  use  of  wine.  llKiemust,  however,  have 
hi  en  strong  susjiicions  of  their  ciiinpliance,  since  the 
key  of  the  wine  cellar  was  not  intrusted  to  lliiir 
rliarge,  and  they  were  obliged  to  salute  their  near 
nlations,  in  order  to  aseerl.iin  from  their  breath 
vvliether  they  had  violated  the  law.' 

The  contnistlntween  the  rude  and  coarse  feasts 
ol' Homer's  heroes,  and  the  hanqiiels  of  the  later 
(irreks  and  the  Romans,  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Il'iidersun.  " Arihestiatus  of  .Syracuse,  who  ex- 
plired  every  land  and  sea.  solely, as  Alhen.eus  alle- 
ges, for  the  purpose  of  stiiilying  the  art  of  good  liv- 
iii;;.  digested  the  materials  he  had  thus  collected  into 
an  epic  poem,  under  the  title  of  (Gastronomy,  of 
wliich  various  fragments  have  been  preserved;  and 
Timarchides  of  Khodes  enhghtfned  h's  coiinlrymeu 
hy  a  work,  of  eleven  books  ur  upwards,  on  the  same 
siihject.  A  complete  art  of  cookery,  beginning  with 
tiiitlhsand  ending  with  tunny  fish,  was  furnished  hy 
Fl.iliixenus  of  Cythera.  the  prototype  of  some  noted 
epiMires  of  modern  limes,  viho  prayed  for  the  neck 
of  ;i  crane  in  order  to  prolong  his  pleasures;  and  who, 
wh-n  he  dined  abroad,  was  attended  by  pages  car- 
rving  oil.  vinegar,  and  other  sauces,  to  season  the 
dislies  of  which  he  might  be  invited  to  partake. 
E»?n  Aristotle  is  .said  to  have  applied  his  talents  to 
tlio  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  table,  and 
to  lavc  been  known  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
Io\  T  of  fish.  Nor,  extravagant  as  they  may  often 
apfcar.  were  the  boasts  of  the  culinary  ardsts  of 
tliiKC  days  altogether  vain;  for  the  ample  detail  of 
tin  ,r  performances  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  liy  the  author  of  "Deipnosophista;,"  shews,  that 
they  left  but  Utile  for  the  inventive  genius  of  their 
SUii-essors  to  accomplish. — p    1 1-2  t 

Originally  the  two  meals  of  the  ancients  divided 
the  (lay;  hut  when  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  business  of  life.  th« 
morning  repast  was  reduced,  and  the  dinner  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  the  supper,  this  was  usually  preced- 
ed. Willi  those  who  lived  luxuriously,  by  a  cidlatioD 
ofoysliTs,  eggs,  asparagus,  lettuce,  onions,  figs,  &c., 
and  muLnim  or  a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey  was 
drunk.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  a  note,  points  out  u  simi- 
lar custom  at  the  well  furnished  tables  of  France. 
After  the  collation,  came  the  first  course  of  mure 
siihstanllal  dishes:  and  then  the  dessert  of  pastry, 
fish  and  other  delicacies,  to  provoke  the  appetite 
and  give  test  to  the  stronger  wines  which  were  theo 
put  in  circulation.] 

Dr  Henderson  next  proceeds  to  give  •  short  de- 
scription of  their  couches  and  tables;  but  we  shall 
premise  a  few  words  respecting  their  dining  apart- 
menl.s.  These  were  always  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  for  the  sake  of  prospect,  and  were 
twice  as  lung  as  broad;  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  did 
not  corresjiond  either  to  their  magnificence  iu  other 
respects,  or  to  the  luxury  of  their  biuiquets;  since  it 


1^  llie  ru«  nm  to  admit  mar: 
rli,  and  tti:il  ftumelilur*  ii:i' 


*  Dr.  Fakoaer,  On  Iha  KMnrl«(l|C  of  th«  Ancitn' 
^tsi>ia«*t«rTr*ai»ctJ0iis,L  tM. 


iif.  41*. 


•  Aulus  liellius,  Lib.  x.  c.  SS. 

f  The  name  of  Apicius  must  be  familiar  to  onr  read- 

...-.    il..r<   were  three;  one  in  the  in  ■'   ■•'  ^ilb;  the  »«- 

ill  r  Tiberius;  and  the  thini  m.     The 

» is   the  most  celcbraied  iird  vrhat 

r:il's  a  school  for  good  living,  at  llouie,  and  poi- 

'  misrir,  beraiur  he  tli<>n;:hl  he  should  starve  on 

'         'i        •  "  I   rest  (if  his  f.irtiiDC 

1       I'liny  stale*  him 

.  ,  .1..  ...is;"  he  published  a 

I  Kcry.     Thf  third  invented  a  mode  of  keep- 

]i  wi  that  some  \,t  sent  In  Trajan  in  Parthia 

'■1.  and  go(<d  when  they  arrived  thither.     H  is 

■    ,1  ol.rther  the  tr- atisc  "De  Be  Culinana,"  was 

hy  any  of  these  three  epicures. — Bajlr  in  voc. 

.  I  ir>i  r  -niv  iliiTrTi  il  from  IhcGrcekt  and  Komani: 
.•  at  the  beicinning  of  the  feast, 
-,  and  •III*  were  served  up— 
heacc  \Li.  uu>iU£l  uf  wuis,  mealiooed  to  Esther,  t.  C 
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appears  from  Horace  that  ,i  canopy  was  s\i?|)< uJed 
over  the  table,  aud  v»hen  this  happviied  to  (all  the 
guests  were  enveloped  hi  a  cloud  of  dust  [Horat. 
Sal.  Lib.  ii.  8.]  The  dinui^  halls  of  some  of  the 
emperors,  particularly  Nero  and  Helioi;abalus  snr 
passed  in  splendor  any  thin;;-  in  modern  times;  those 
of  the  former  had  their  ceilings  and  sides  formed  o( 
ivory  plates,  which,  tunung  on  swivels,  exhibited 
chanKing  pictures;  and  flowers,  and  perfumes  were 
showered  on  the  guests.  The  movement  of  the 
spheres  was  imitated  in  the  vaulted  roof,  so  that  a 
diflbrent  season  of  the  year  was  represented  as  each 
course  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  for  further  pari 
ticulars  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  every  other  re-! 
lative  to  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  whether  pri^ 
vate,  aristocratical,  or  regal,  we  must  refer  out 
readers  to  the  very  learned  and  amusing  treatise  of 
D'Arnay,  or  to  the  "Sketches  of  Domestic  Manners 
and  Institutions  of  the  Romans." 

The  Gnelis  and  Romans  adopted  the  custom  of 
reclining  at  their  n:eals  from  the  Asiatics;  the  la| 
dies,  however,  continued  to  sit  at  table  till  the  tiini 
of  the  first  Caesars.  The  couches  were  most  spleij- 
did,  inlaid  with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  or  the  precious 
metals;  the  feet  of  solid  ivory  or  bronze,  and  the  co- 
verings of  purple  cloth,  richly  embroidered  [p.  1  I3j] 
They  were  furnished  with  mattresses  of  the  softest 
down,  covered  with  the  richest  stufl's. — [J\Ianners  <f 
the  Romans,  p.  167.]  Rose  leaves  were  sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose:  the  anecdote  of  the  Sybarite 
is  well  known:  those  of  extreme  and  fastidious  deli- 
cacy of  smell,  had  the  leaves  of  the  white  rose  care^ 
fully  picked  out,  before  they  would  allow  their 
couches  to  be  stuffed,  or  their  tables  to  be  spread 
■with  roses.  The  triclinium  consisted  of  three  parts 
like  the  Greek  letter  n,  hence  its  name;  the  couch- 
es were  so  elevated  that  footstools  were  requisite. 

The  tables  were  equally  costly  and  magnificent; 
at  first  of  maple  or  fir,  then  of  citron  and  other  rare 
woods.  It  appears  from  iMartial  and  other  authors, 
that  the  most  esteemed  of  these  woods  were  those 
that  exhibited  a  variety  and  play  of  colours,  like  the 
peacock's  tail.*  The  feet  were  ivory,  with  a  circle 
ol  Sliver  or  gold  round  the  edge  [p.  1 13.]  The  side- 
boards were  similar  in  material  and  ornament. 

Amidst  all  (his  magnificence,  there  were  one  or 
two  proofs  of  want  of  refinement,  or  meanness.  Till 
the  age  of  the  emperors  table  cloths  were  not  used; 
%vhen  introduced,  they  were  of  woollen,  or  silk  and 
wool,  embroidered  and  striped  with  gold  and  purple. 
It  was  long  after  the  age  of  Augustus  before  the 
master  of  the  house  supplied  his  guests  with  nap 
kins;  previously,  each  brought  his  own;  and  it  is  san 
the  custom  was  changed,  because  the  slaves  who 
carried  them,  conveyed  away  things  in  them  which 
they  ought  not.t  Sponge  was  employed  to  wipe 
their  tables  after  dinner.  The  guests  always  dressed 
in  white  or  some  gay  colour.  Not  to  soil  the  couch- 
es, the  feet  were  covered  with  slippers,  or  naked; 
their  hands,  and  sometimes  their  feet,  were  washed  J 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  apartment,  were  sprinklei 
with  perfumes.  Bills  of  fare  and  cu|)S  were  distribu 
ted  to  each  guest;  each  was  attended  by  his  own 
slave;  these  were  employed  in  setting  on  and  rcmo 
ving  the  dishes,  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  table  at 
each  course,  serving  the  wine,  fanning',  and  drivin 
away  the  Hies. 

Dr.  Henderson  describes  at  considerable  lengtli 
the  various  kmds  of  drinking  vessels  used  by  the 
ancients;  the  ivy  and  beechen  bowls  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  cups  of  the  rich,  "on  which  the 
sculptor,  lapidary,  and  jeweller  had  displayed  the 
perfection  of  their  skill."    We  think,  however,  he  is 


•Martial,  Ub  xiii.  £p.  85  Plin.  Nat.  ilist.lib.  siii.  c.  25. 

t  Before  ihe  use  of  napkins  was  known,  Uie  ancients 
wiped  their  hands  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  bread, 
which  was  afterwards  thrown  to  the  dogs,  that  always 
attended  tiieir  meals;  there  is  more  than  one  allusion  to 
this  custom  iu  the  New  Testament. 


unfortunate  in  referring  to  Virgil  for  a  description  of| 
tlio  pastoral  cup:  his  description  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Theocritus,  to  which  we  have  already  allu-  i 
ded.  Indeed,  most  of  Virgil's  imitations  of  the  Greek  '■ 
piel  are  inferior;  the  cast  of  his  mind,  (he  state  of 
society,  and  other  circumstances,  render  his  pic- 
ture of  pastoral  manners  less  faithful  than  they  ap-i 
pear  in  Theocritus:  and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  passa-j 
gcs  of  the  Greek  poet,  there  are  few  so  exquisitely  j 
finished,  and  yet  so  natural  and  easj  ,  as  his  dcscrip 
tion  of  the  Sicilian  cup  in  the  first  Idyllium.*  The 
goblets  bedecked  with  gems,  to  which  Pliny,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson  alludes,  appear,  from  a 
[lassage  in  Theojihrastus,  to  have  been  first  iiitro- 
duc'd  among  the  Greeks  by  the  officers  of  Alexan- 
der's army,  on  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  In- 
dia; and  the  Asiatic  artists  then,  as  now,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  superior  workmanship  in  gems  and 
precious  metals.f  Drinking  vessels  of  brass,  large 
and  round,  were  also  used,  probably  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  cities:  they  formed  one  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  Adooli  in  Abyssinia,  according  to  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea.t  The  earthenware 
vases  manufactured  at  Athens,  Samos,  Saguntum, 
and  several  towns  in  Italy,  were  also  used,  coated 
with  bitumen  which  admitted  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
sometimes  imbued  with  aromatic  substances  [115] 
lleliogabalus  is  said  to  have  greatly  increased  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  perfumed  cups.§  Of 
earthenware  vases  and  cups,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
precious  metals,  Athenasus  mentions  nearly  one  hun- 
dred varieties.  To  this  author,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  we  therefore  refer  such  as  wish  for  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject;  only  particularizing 
the  Thericlean  and  the  Amphitheton,  on  account  of 
the  ])roverbs,to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  which  are 
explained  by  Erasmus;  and  the  bria,  a  species  of 
cup  from  which  the  words  ebrius  and  ebrietas  are 
said  to  be  derived.|| 

The  Romans  were  supplied  with  vessels  of  glass  from 
the  glass  manufacturers  of  Egypt;  here  they  were 
made  in  clearness  equal  to  rock  crystal,  and  gilded 
and  stained  in  various  coIours.lT  Glass  was  but  little 
known  in  Rome  prior  to  536  U.  C,  and  from  a  pass- 
age in  Seneca,  de  lia  [Lib.  iii.  c.  40],  we  may  infer, 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  drinking  vessels  of  it 
were  very  rare  and  costlj',  otherwise  Vedius  PoUio 
would  not  have  doomed  the  slave  who  broke  one  to 


'Imitations  of  Theocritus  much  more  etfective  may  be 
found  in  the  pastorals  of  Longiis:  this  author,  who  cer 
tainiy  lived  some  centuries  after  Christ,  presents  exqui- 
site pictures  of  pastoral  scenery  and  manners,  in  a  most 
pure  style.  His  picture  of  (he  process  and  of  the  gaie 
ties  of  the  vintage,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  book, 
is  evidently  drawn  from  nature. 

t  Theophrast.  Charact.  c.  23.  Philostratus  [de  Vita 
ApoU.  Tyan.  lib.  iii.  c.  8]  describes  the  precious  stones 
in  India  as  large  enough  for  cups  and  cooling  vessels;  he 
gives  a  curious  picture  of  an  oriental  banquet. 

}  Vincent's  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  ii.  15. 

§  Lamprid.  Heliogab.  481. 

II  Erasmi  Adagia,  pp.  397,  '!01.  Bentley  has  an  ex- 
press and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Thericlean  cups, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  pp.  18 — 106.  Bowyer's 
Ed.  For  the  authorities  respecting  this  derivation  of 
ebriw,  see  the  notes  of  Longolidus  in  Kapp's  edition  of 
Taciti  Germania,  p.  77. 

TT  yc^uiaXKog  originally  signified  ice;  it  was  applied  to 
rock  crystal,  in  consequenceof  the  belief  of  the  ancients, 
that  this  was  in  reality  ice  in  a  state  of  p<  rmanent  and 
unalterable  solidity  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word 
was  ever  used  for  manufactured  glass;  uaXoj,  however, 
the  term  for  glass,  was  probably  employed  for  crystal. 
In  the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  was  sold  in  the  shops  of 
the  Pharmacopolae,  who,  according  to  (he  Scoliast,  kept 
all  rare  and  precious  stones.  Arist  Nubes,  v.  764,  &c. 
and  Schol.  in  loc.  The  glass  here  described  was  a  burn, 
ing  glass.  There  is  a  learned  and  ingenious  note  on  the 
crystal  and  glass  of  the  ancients  in  Dr.  Vincent,  ii.  7^8. 
For  the  original  meaning  o{ xPusolWo;,  and  the  reason 
of  its  application  to  crystal,  see  Michaelis  "De  1'  Influ- 
ence des  Opinions  siu:  le  Langage."  p.  U5. 


such  a  cruel  death;  i(  ii  not  clear,  however,  whether 
the  vessel  was  of  crystal  or  glass.  In  the  time  of 
Martial,  as  Dr.  Henderson  observes,  they  were  very 
common,  but  the  finer  kinds,  especially  what  were 
called  calices  allnssoulcs,  from  their  various  and 
changing  colours,  were  always  rare  and  of  high 
price,  as  is  evident  from  their  having  been  obtained 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  while  in  Egypt,  from  a 
priest  of  the  temple,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Servia- 
iius  with  strict  injunctions  to  use  (hem  only  on  high 
occasi  ■■;.*  Marlial.  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  recom- 
menus  cheap  and  common  cups  of  earthenware,  as 
not  liable  t#break  with  hot  water;  nor,  like  those 
bedecked  with  gems,  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the 
long  and  sharp  nails  of  the  guests,  to  pull  them  olT, 
and  steal  them.t  The  same  author,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  informs  us,  that  broken  glasses  were 
trucked  for  sulphur  matches. 

Dr.  Henderson  adopts  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Ro- 
ziere,  that  the  celebrated  murrhine  cups  of  the  an- 
cients were  fdrmed  of  fluor  spar.  We  cannot  coin- 
cide in  this  opinion;  fluor  spar  is  not  found  in  Kara- 
mania,  from  which  district  of  Parthia,  both  Pliny 
and  Propertius,  though  they  differ  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  these  vases,  agree  that  they  came;  its 
geographic  situation  seems  confined  to  Europe.] 
The  expression  of  Propertius  "cocta  focis^''  is  too 
strong  and  definite  to  denote  the  mere  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace,  such  as  is  employed  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  fluor  spar;  the  extreme  thinness 
expressly  stated  by  Pliny  does  not  agree  with  the 
fluor  spar:  the  odour  by  which,  this  author  says,  the 
stone  from  which  the  cups  were  made  was  distin- 
guished. Dr.  Henderson  thinks  must  have  been  deri- 
ved from  the  mastic,  with  which  the  last  polish  is  at 
present  given  to  the  fluor  spar;  but  Propertius  ex- 
pressly says,  that  the  odour  was  that  of  saftron  [Lib, 
iii.  Eleg.  ii.  v.  22.]  We  are  of  opinion  too  that  these 
cups  were  not  formed  of  any  gem  or  mineral;  the 
passage  in  Propertius  is  directly  against  this,  Murr- 
kiaque  in  Parthis  pocida  eoctafocis:  the  thinness  of 
the  vessels  already  stated  also  contravenes  this  sup- 
position. The  anecdote  of  Heliogabalus  proves  not 
the  similarity  of  material,  but  only  the  equal  rare, 
ness  and  value  of  vessels  of  onyx  and  murrhine.S 
We  believe  them  to  have  been  porcelain  cups  from 
China:  the  expression  of  Propertius  proves  that  they 
were  manufactured;  they  came  to  Rome  from  Egypt 
and  Parthia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine,  all  in 
the  regular  route  from  India;  we  can  trace  them  be- 
yond Karamania  to  Guzerat;  here  they  were  obtain- 
ed when  the  author  of  the  Periplus  visited  it;  and 
he  informs  us,  that  they  were  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket of  Baroach  from  the  interior  of  India,  and  we 
know  from  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  the  Periplus,  that 
there  was  an  inland  communication  between  India, 
and  even  Parthia  and  China,  at  a  very  early  period. 
Dr.  Clarke  saw  at  Constantinople  some  porcelain 
dishes  a  yard  in  diameter,  that  had  been  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  camels  from  China.  In  the  time  of 
Belon  (1555,)  the  Greeks  called  them  La  Mirrhe  de 
Smyrna  (to  which  place  they  were  also  brought 
from  China,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  Constantino- 
ple and  Grand  Cairo,)  from  Murex,  a  shell,  called 
by  the  French  the  porcelain  shell.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  vases  by 
the  ancients  from  the  resemblance  of  its  colours  to 
those  of  the  murex,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
French  called  the  shell  from  the  porcelain.  Stolberg 
informs  us  that  he  saw  in  the  collection  of  prince 
Bascari,  at  Catania,  a  little  blue  vase,  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  vas  murrhinum.||    Inferior  and  spu- 

*  Vopisci  Salurnin,  96.3. 
t  Martial,  xii.  75.  Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  40. 
I  Article  on  Mineralogy,  in  Edin.  Encyclop.  Vol.  xiv. 
p.  482. 

I  In  Murrhinis  et  onychinis  minxit.   Lamprid.  Helio- 
gab. 502. 

II  Whoever  wishes  to  examine  this  question  more  tho- 
roughly shoiUd  consult  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Dr. 


im 
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(ii-tl  to  llic  bottom;*  the  iliitir.s  and  :iiilliorily  of  (lir 
|irr!>i<lciit  of  thr  fiast;  tin"  cii>loin  ul'  llii"  master  of 
the   liousr  kerpinK  tin-    b^^t  dishes  :inil   wine't    for 


ii.iii«  tiiiiiiliiiir  M  >mI-.  »m  I  r  ii.iiiufai  luidl  a  I  'I'lirliri  M'liliiil  iiii|ir()vi-niiiif ,  anil  if  llii>  nulal.  and  nrlisiiii-'  to  iiiaki;  llirni  liroadir  lo  worli  llic  sanii-  nunntily  of 
10  K(:>|>t.  ,>kdl<-d   in  llic  norkingit  roidd  hi- ohlaiiu-d   at  rca    tvatrr  nliitli   is  r>-(|iiircd   to   drives  riiiick   siicedrd 

The  iiiosi  important  uuces  and  crrrmoniM  re-|soiiHb|p  rates,  water  whei>l«  najjlit  be  made  "holl>  wheel,  'riiiis  if  a  person  inteiidin);  (o  erect  a  mill, 
.iinlinit  the  wine  drunk  at  bannurls;  the  oblulionslof  it.  and  prove  jiltiniati-ly  the  cheapest,  as,  if  nv.i  has  a  stream  siillieient  to  work  a  wheel  of  5  f<  it 
■i  the  iJoils;  the  crouniiiK  of  the  tiirits  and  the  na^ed  w  Ith  due  care,  and  worked  «ith  pure  (not  broad,  the  skirt  to  move  10  feet  per  second,  il  is 
.  up»  with  rhapli'ts.  the  manufactiin-  of  which  was  i  salt)  water,  tiny  would  last  for  centuries;  but  as  the  evident  that  if  he  wishes  to  work  all  the  water  which 
B  dislintt  hr.inch  of  trade;  the  timde  of  drinking  I  first  cost  would  be  an  objcelion.  I  woiihl  reromnienil  such  wheel  lakes,  he  must  have  his  wheel  10  or  IJ 
hrallhs,  on  which  occasion  the  plass  »as  to  be  enip-  liii  all   very  lar;;e   wlieels  that   the  axis    be  made  ol  feet  broad  iiHtead  of  five,  otherwise  the  water  must 

iM-l  iron,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  pnatest  stri'ngth  run  to  waste,  as  there  would  nut  he  room  in  a  slow 
with  the  least  wei;;ht,  the  axis  or  shaft  oiinht  to  br  moving  wheel  of  5  feet  broad  lo  receive  more  than 
cast  hollow,  and  in  the  hexa^un  or  oetai,;on  form,  half  of  it.  The  principal  advantages  resulting  from 
himself  and  his  fatouritc  or  richer  tui-sts,  while  thejwith  a  strong  iron  (lange  to  fix  each  set  of  arras  and  lliti  proposed  method  ol  adapting  wheels  to  the  fallk 
re»l  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  ^^ifirior  fare;! 'the  cog  wheel  upon,  these  flanges  to  be  lirmly  fixcil  by  which  they  are  to  be  worked,  and  the  method  of 
»o   similar    to   the  custom  of  placing;  some  gucsLsj in  their  places  with  steel  keys.  applying  water,  are 

aliovc  and  some  below  the  salt,  practised  in  this  I  On  tlic  adaptation  of  water  wheels  to  the  differ-  I.  The  lessening  of  friction  upon  Ihfi  main 
country  not  two  centuries  ago.  and  still  practi.sed  in  ent  heights  of  the  water  falls  by  which  they  are  lo  gudgeons,  (and  first  pair  of  cog  wheels.)  by 
Ku.s^ii;  all  tlie^i-.  and  many  ntlier  curious  and  amu-  j  be  worked,  I  remark  that  fills  of  i  to  !t  feet  are  most  which,  with  a  little  rare,  Ihey  may  be  kept  regu- 
sing  particulars  are  gi»eii  in  this  m  ry  interesting |advaiilageoiis|y  worked  with  the  uiid.'rsliot  wheel,  hirly  cool,  and  the  shaft  or  axis  be  preserved  much 
chuplrr.    The  concluding  (Mimgraph  >\e  tr.iiiscribe     j  falls  of  10  feet  and  U|iwards  by  the  bucket  or  breast  longer  in  use  than   when   the   gudgeons  cannot  be 

•■If  we  compare  ihe  ceremonies  and  usages  above  »vheel.  which  up  lo  -iO  or  25  (eel  ou',(hl  to  be  made  kept  cool. 
dc«crit>ed.  with  the  convivi.d  custom^  of  the  present 'about  one  sixth  higher  than  the  fall  of  water  by  i.  Hy  working  water  upon  the  principle  of  its 
day,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  thr  iiuuieroiis  co-  Iwhich  it  has  to  be  uorked;  and  in  wheels  of  both  -perific  gravity  alone,  and  .ippl\  iiig  i(  aluays  at  the 
inn, li  noes  which  subsist  between  tin  in.  The  ar-  descriptions,  the  Hater  ought  to  How  on  the  wheel  lieight  of  the  surface  of  the  dam.  Us  power  is  double 
r.'r,_.-nieiit  of  our  dinners,  the  sucre^siiin  and  com-ifrom  the  surface  of  the  dam.  1  am  aware  that  this  what  is  obtained  by  the  common  method  of  apply- 
p  .-  i;iiii  .1   i!  .   dilVerent  courses,  the  manner  of  fill- 1  principle  is  at  direct   variance  wiih   the  established  uig  it. 

I"-  -  ^  ■  '  s.  of  pledging  our  fniiids.  and  of  j  practice,  and  perhaps  there  are  (ew  wheels  in  these  3.  The  expensive  penstock  required  tB  convey 
druikin;:  pirlirular  hrallhs.  are  all  eiidently  copied  slates  that  can  be  worked  as  they  now  are  fixed,  by  the  water  to  the  wheels,  generally  used,  will  not  be 
from  the  (in'cks  and  Konians;  and  allhough  certain 'thus  applying  the  water;  the  reasons  will  be  appa-  needed,  as  one  much  shallower  and  consequently 
peculiarities  in  our  situation  and  habiis.   have  ren- 1  rent  from  what  lollows.  less  expensive  will  be  sutlicienl. 

dend  the  use  of  bumper  cups  and  undiluted  liiiuors  In  adjusting  liie  proportions  of  the  internal  wheels'  4.  '1  he  resistance  of  back  water  is  reduced  as  far 
t(x>  prevalent  among  us.  yet  Ihe  coiiiiiinn  distribu-|by  which  machiiier)    is  propelled,  it  is  necessary  in  :is  possible. 

lion  of  wines  at  our  banquets  cannot  be  considered 'order  to  obtain  the  greatest  (lower,  to  limit  thespp«d  5.  The  risk  of  (Ire  is  less  as  the  friction  is  reduced. 
a«  very  diflVrent  from  that  which  we  h  ive  been  dis-  ol  the  skirl  of  Ihe  water  wheel  so  that  il  shall  not  bei  I  shall  close  this  paper  with  nmarkt  upon  those 
. 'i--ing.  With  another  modern  natmn.  however,  niore  than  from  4  lo  5  feet  per  second,  it  having  ■  slablishiiients  I  have  in-sjiected  in  the  course  of  the 
wh.-li    has    been    thoutchi    to  rescmbli-   the  ancient,  been    ascertained  by  accurate    experiments  that  the   [iresent  year. 

Oreeks  in  character,  the  analogy  is  siil|  niore  com-   greatest   force  of  water   obtainable  is   wilhin   these       Mr.  Sinilb"s  newly  erected  corn  mill  on  Ihe  Rari- 
pl.  I.    Thus,  at  all  enlertainmentsamoii,' the  French,  limits — Asa   falling  body,   water  descends  at   tbe   Ion,  at  Ne«  biunswick,  ^.  J.,  has  water  wheels  16 
V  wine  is  used  with  a  large  admixture  of^speed  of  nearly   It!   feit  in   Ihe   first   second,  and  il|lfit  lii,;h  and   I  I  feet  broad,  which  are  worked  by  a 
>•  '-rally   in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three. jwill  appear  evident  that  ifawater  wheel  is  required   ln-ad  ol  four  feet.     Thi  walei  wheels  make  \i  n  vo- 

excrpt  iiiiiiiediately  after  soup,  wbeii  il  is  drunk  |  to  be  so  driven,  that  Ibe  water  with  which  il  is  IomI-  lulions  per  minute,  equal  lo  10  feel  per  second, 
purr.  The  finer  kinds  arc  circulated  in  the  inter-  ed  has  to  descend  10,  II,  or  IJ  hel  per  second,  al 
val«,  b.lween  the  courses,  or  tuH':i^ds  the  end  of  which  rates  t« heels  are  Keni-rally  constructed  to 
the  repast,  and  hence  are  termed  rhu  d'  mlrriiirla;\nork,  ihal  a  viry  Inrne  prnpuiliun  ol  ihe  power  is 
but,  with  p;inicular  dishes  cirlmn  wioes  are  served,!  lost,  or  railier,  is  spent  in  destroying  by  unnecessa- 
:is  ^hablis  with  oysters,  and  iSilh  ry  after  roast  I  ry  iriction  the  wheel  it  is  dowing  upon. 
me«L  Tbe  ciiup  d'  araiit  of  tirermiUh  has  been  al-'  In  the  cominun  way  kI  constructing  mill  work  and 
ready  noticed  as  corres|).mdiiig  with  the  ilraughl  of  of  applying  tvaler  In  t« heels,  it  hns  lieen  found  indis- 
muisum,  and  the  einip  du  milieu,  which  consists  of  pensably    necess.iry  lo   have  a  head   of  from  J  lo  4 

(eel  above   Ihe  aperture   through    which   the  water 

llows    into   the    buckets,  or   against    Ihe   llo.ils  of  a 

water  wheel,  in  order   lo  be  able    lo  lo.id    the  » In  el 

instanlani  ously,    and    tvilbnul    whnh    piicaulnjn    il 

could  not  be  ilruen  al  Ihe  required  speed,  fioiii  this 

circumstance  il  has   been  erroneously    interred  th.il 

Ihe  impulse  or  shock   which  a  water  wheel  so  idled 

receives,   is  greater    than    Ihe   pmver  lo  be   derned 

from  Ihe   specilic  ^r.iMty  ol    the  water  alone.       i'his 

theory   I    have   heard   maintained   aiiioii;:   practical 

men,  but  il  is,  in  fact,  only  resorting  to  one  error  to 

rectily  another.     Uvershol  wheels  have  been  adnpt- 


some  Uqueur.  "quod  nurnlem   nauseam  coerceal,' 
may  be  regartled  as  identical  with  ihe  cup  of  sweet 
wine,  handed    round    in    the  middle    of  a   tirecian 
feasL     With  tlie  dessert  the  luscious  sweet  wines 
are  always  introduced" — pp.  IJ7,  \iS. 

{To  ht  continuiJ. ) 

WLVKA.J.  ECOnrOIVIY. 


WATKR  Uill.lXN 

[On  Ihe  constniclion  of  water  uherlt  anil  ihe  method 

of  applying  the  water  for  proin  lling  them  so  as  toied  in  numerous  cases  merely  lor  tbe  purpose  of  g'et- 
prwluce  the  greatest  rill  rt,romniunirated  for  the  ting  Ihe  water  more  re^ii lily  into  Ihc  buckets — hut 
Arocnran  Karmer,  hy  n-quest  of  Ihe  Kditor  |         | confine  Ihe  wheel  to  the  pro|«cr  working  speed,  and 

T»Uu  Ctmmuiin  »/  iMi  frtrikliu  Itulituli  i»  PlulatltliJiia.  i^Utl  dillirulty  does  not  exist 


In  constructing  water  w  heels,  esiM-eially  those  of  j 
grrat  |>awer,  tbe  inlnxlurtion  of  iron  is  a  most  es- 

Hetflerxin  'p   IH:'  h»  l>r  Vineent.  li.  1f».  Dr   rhrk<- 


•lHrii\u     ,<  I 


k«.     Till 


In  conM'qiience  of  the   excessive  speed    at  which 

water  wheels  are  generally  dnren,  a  small  aceiimu 

Inlion  ol  backwater  either  suspeniU or  materially  re- 

l.'inU   their   o|M-nttion»,   but    hy    pro|>erly   ronliiung 

ir  »|>«ed,  the    n  si^tance  from   bark  water  is  con 

1. 1  Illy  diminished,  and  only  amount*  to  almut  Ihe 

•  line  Hung  a*  working  from  a  dam  as  many    inches 

lower  as  Ihe  wheel  is  imnn  rsed,   and  in    iindershiit 

'  '  <  Is  worked  Irom  a  low  head,  or  situated  in  tbe 

way,   tlie   resistance    Irtiiii  bark   water  may    l>r 

irir  olnialed  by  placing  the  floats  not  exactly  in 

,r  from  the  centre  ol  the  whed,  but  di'vi.iting  n 

-  ,,    1.  .  i..,in  iij  so  a*  to  favour  the  walir  leating 


H  lien  the  stones  (five  feet  diamater;  make  100  revo- 
lutions. 

The  water  wheels  at  Ihc  flour  mills  al  Brandywine 
near  VN  ilmington,  are  worked  at  the  speed  of  10  to 
16  re\oiiili<ins  per  minute;  the  wheels  generally  16 
feel  hik'h.  and  the  fall  id  fieL 

In  all  these  eslalilishnienls,  there  is  not  50  per 
cent,  obtained  of  the  power  of  the  water  used. 

Tlie  Hater  wheels  at  l''air  .Mount,  used  for  supply- 
ing l'nil.idi'l|iliia  with  water,  are  16  feet  high  and  14 
feet  wi.le,  worki  il  In  a  head  of  o  feel;  Ihey  aiednv- 
en  al  the  rale  of  l.-i  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
is  I'liuixah  nt  to  II  feet  per  second  for  the  motion 
of  till-  -kirl  ol  then  hi  el. 

Ihe  inacliinery  used  here,  is  highly  creditable  to 
to  Ihe  Horkmen  who  put  it  up;  hut  il  Ihe  principle 
nf  applying  water,  which  l.liavr  endeaTuuri  il  to  es- 
tablish, be  correct,  il  hiII  be  readily  (H-rccived  tliat  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  power  is  sustained  by  iu 
ino<le  of  application. 

If  these  water  wheels  as  situated  at  present,  were 
confined  to  make  no  mure  than  b  revolutions  per 
minule,  anil  Ihe  pumps  Iu  make  the  same  niimlH-r  of 
revolutions  they  do  now,  Ihal  is  I. -<  double  sirokej, 
the  H.iler  llowiiig  aiiaiiis'  the  wliiilul  the  surface 
of  Hie  dam.  each  whe  I  wnuld  work  two  of  the 
|Hlnips.  Willi  the  water  that  |s  now  taken  lo  work 
one.  iliil  li  the  wheels  win'  placed  1^  inches  low- 
er in  the  lide-w-ay.  J  o(  the  water  required  to  work 
one  pump,  would  work  two  at  equal  »|Med,  while 
the  wheel  continued  free,  and  it  wouhJ  require  no 
more  than  IS  now  u<i-d  lo  work  one  pump,  lo  work 
two  with  Ihe  wheel  iiimi' ru-d  !(*  inches  in  the  tide. 
This  will.  I  trust.  Iu-  sutlii  leiitly  clear,  when  il  i* 
eonsiib-red,  Ihal  by  the  reduced  sjwed,  an  addition 
of  I.''"  pi  rcehL  in  the  quantity  of  water  la  thrown 
into  the  wheel  and  kepi  iherr,  iiiK>'llier  with  the  ad- 
vantace  gained  between  the  water  dcacenduig  4i  in- 


-^((•ivo.  August. 


.ling 
...  .  .-.. ...  ..  ung  water  wbcej*  lo  be  driven  al  llielstead  ol  life!  |>er  seeond 

'  tpccd  of  4  to  6  feet  per  aocrad,  it  wUl  be  rcqumte'    StpttmlitT  U,  l»«. 
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JiAVTSS'  DISSFAR^TMBHT. 


BEST  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  ALL  KINDS  OF  COOKED 
butchers'  meat,  fish,  OR  POULTRY. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances for  domestic  purposes,  or  sea  store,  the  pro- 
cess found  out  by  Mr.  Apjjprt,  and  pursued  \n  this 
metropolis  upon  a  laruie  scale  by  Messrs.  Donkin 
and  Gamble,  is  unquestionably  the  best.  It  is  as 
follows: 

L'et  the  substance  to  be  preserved  be  first  par- 
boiled, or  rather  somewhat  more,  the  bones  of  the 
meat  being  previously  removed;  put  the  meat  into 
a  tin  cylinder,  fill  up  the  vessel  with  the  broth  and 
then  solder  on  the  lid.  furnished  with  a  small  hole. 
When  this  has  been  done,  let  the  tin  vessel,  thus 
prepared,  be  placed  in  water  and  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the 
cooking  of  the  meat.  The  hole  in  the  lid  is  now 
closed  perfectly,  by  soldering,  whilst  the  air  is 
rushing  out. 

The  vessel  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  from  the 
diminution  of  volume  in  the  contents,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  temperature,  both  ends 
of  the  cylinder  are  pressed  inwards  and  become 
concave.  The  tin  cases,  thus  hermelically  sealed, 
are  exposed  in  a  test-cluimber  for  at  least  a  month. 
to  a  temperature  above  what  they  are  ever  likely 
to  encounter;  from  90"  to  llO"  Fahrenheit.  If  the 
process  has  failed,  putrefaction  tikes  place,  and  gas 
is  evolved,  wliicU  in  process  of  time  will  bulge  out 
both  ends  of  the  case,  -^o  as  to  render  them  convex 
instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  whatever 
cases  stand  this  test,  will  infallibly  keep  perfectly 
sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  fur  any  Icnfflh 
of  time.  If  there  was  any  taint  about  the  meat 
when  put  up,  it  inevitably  ferments,  and  is  detected 
in  ihe.  proving  process. 

All  kinds  of  animal  food  may  be  preserved  in  this 
way — beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  poidfry,  cither  boiled 
or  roasted.  The  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process  are  of  the  most  unexceptiona- 
ble kind.  At  Messrs.  Donkiu  and  Gamble's  esta- 
blishment the  meat  is  put  up  in  canisters  of  from 
4  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  weight  each.  It  is  charged  from 
Is.  8d.  to  3s.  a  pound;  roast  higher  than  boiled,  and 
veal  dearer  than  mutton  or  beef  The  weight  of 
the  canister  is  deducted,  and  nothing  is  charged 
for  the  canisters;  and  it  should  be  observed  that 
these   provisions   being  cooked,  and   without  bone. 


drinks — is  not  apt  to  get  the  rot,  or  to  die — does 
not  tumble  over-board,  nor  get  its  legs  broken,  or  its 
flesh  wore  off  its  bones,  by  knocking  about  the 
decks  of  a  ship  in  bad  weather — it  takes  no  care  in 
the  keeping — it  is  always  ready— may  be  eat  cold 
or  hot — ami  thus  enables  you  to  toss  into  a  boat  in 
a  minute,  as  many  days'  conked  provisions  as  you 
choose — it  is  not  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  jf  mar- 
kets, nor  is  it  scourged  up  to  a  monstrous  price  (.as 
at  fSt.  Helena,)  because  there  is  no  alternative.  Be- 
sides these  advantages,  it  enables  one  to  indulge  in 
a  number  of  luxuries,  which  no  care  or  expense 
could  jirocure." 

In  this  preservative  process  is  displayed  a  singu- 
lar and  im|iortant  fact  with  regard  to  the  agency 
of  oxygen  in  putrefaction.  The  tin  canisters  being 
closed  during  the  exposure  to  heat,  must  necessari- 
ly contain,  with  the  included  matter,  some  portion  of 
air;  and  if  heat  were  not  apjilied,  or  even  if  applied  im- 
perfectly, putrefaction  would  take  place.  This  proves 
that  the  efi"ct  of  the  high  temperature  is  to  pro 
duce  some  kinil  of  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the 


the  fibres  are  connected  together,  and  thus,  without 
injuring  the  strength  of  the  llax,  he  gives  it  a  degree 
of  fineness  which  is  not  attainable  by  any  other  pro- 
cess. He  has,  we  believe,  secured  his  invention  by  a 
patent;  and  several  cotton  spinners  at  Preston  have 
paid  considerable  sums  for  the  privilege  of  exerci- 
sing it. — Manchester  (Ene;.)  Guardian.) 

«.  Habits  of  Animals. 
Acquired  habits  are  hereditary  in  other  animals 
besides  dogs.  English  sheep,  probably  from  the 
greater  richness  of  our  pastures,  feed  very  much  to- 
gether, while  Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to  extend 
and  scatter  themselves  over  their  hills  for  the  better 
discovery  of  food.  Yet  the  English  sheep,  on  being 
transferred  to  Scotland  keep  their  old  habit  of  feed- 
ing in  a  mass,  though  so  little  adopted  to  their  new 
country:  so  do  their  descendants:  and  the  English 
sheep  are  not  thoroughly  naturalized  into  the  neces- 
sities of  their  place  till  the  third  generation.  Tlie 
same  thing  may  he  observed  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
food   that  is  observed   in   his  mode  of  seeking  it. 


air  with  the  animal  or  included  matter,  nut  leading]  When  turnips  were  introduced  from  England  into 
to  putrefaction,  or  even  counteracting  it,  while  by   ^  ' 

this  combination  it  is  effectually  removed.  The  air 
accordingly,  where  the  pr  .cess  is  successful,  is  de- 
prived of  oxygen;  but  if  the  heat  were  not  sutii- 
ciently  prolonged,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  air  in  the  vessel  not  exhausted,  putrefaction 
soon  comes  on.  From  experiments  that  have  been 
made  on  this  mode  of  preserving  alimentary  sub- 
stances, it  has  been  proved,  that  if  the  vessels  were 
opened  only  for  a  sluirt  time  and  again  closed,  with- 
out heat  being  applied,  the  inclosed  substances  soon 
putrefied:  as  they  did  also  from  mere  exposure  to 
the  air.  But  if,  after  having  been  exposed  even  for 
an  hour  or  two,  they  were  re-placed,  the  vessels 
again  treated  as  before,  and  then  the  due  degree  of 
heat  applied,  they  could  be  preserved  as  at  first. 
And  this  repeated  exposure  to  the  air,  and  removal 
of  its  operation  by  heating,  it  appears  (ioni  Gay 
r.ssac's  experiments,  can  be  renewed  a  number  of 

times.     Nay,  by  occasional  exposure  to  the  heat  of 

boiling  water,  without  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  he 

Ibuiidthe  exemption  from  putrefaction  to  be  attained. 
The  theory  of  these  eitects  is  not  very  apparent. 

Gay  Lussac   supposes,  that  the  oxygen  may  com- 
bine with  that  principle  analogous  to  gluten,  which 

excites  fermentation,  and  which  may  equally  excite 

putrefaction;  that  this  by   a   kind  of  coagulation  is 

separated  by  heat,  and   thus   rendered   inert;  and 


Scotland,  it  was  only  the  third  generation  which 
heartily  adopted  this  diet,  the  first  having  been 
starved  into  an  acquiescence  in  it.  In  the  same 
manner  it  required  some  years  to  estabhsh  the  Eng- 
lish practice  of  bringins  up  calves  by  hand  in  Scot- 
land; the  first  who  were  so  fed,  being  cheated  into 
swallowing  milk,  as  the  English  calves  at  first  are, 
by  dipping  the  finger  in  the  Uowl  and  giving  it  to 
tlie  animal  to  suck.  Nor  was  this  mode  of  adminis- 
tering nourishment  (slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted 
by  lowland  calves)  ever  I  believe,  cordially  adopted 
by  their  mountain  kindred.  The  highland  beast  has 
shown  himself  the- worthy  imitator  of  the  highland 
man,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  this,  as 
his  Celtic  ma.ster  is  to  any  of  the  S.ixon  improve- 
ments which  can  be  otfered  to  him. 


SFOB.XIIffe  OZiXO. 


render  them  equivalent  to  double  the  weight   of  that  it  is  only  that  part  of  it  which   has  suffered 


meat  in  the  raw  state;  for  it   is  certain,  that  the 
waste  in  cooking,  together  with  the  weight  of  bone,] 
are  about  one  half. 

Captain  Neish  took  a  quantity  of  provision,  thus 
prepared  to  India,  not  one  canister  spoiled;  and 
one  which  he  brought  home  contained  beef  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation  after  two  years,  and 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  35,000  miles  in 
the  warmest  climates. 

The  commissioners  for  victualling  the  navy  also 
examined  snme,  nearly  four  years  old,  which  had 
been  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Quebeo,  and  found  it 
as  sound,  sweet,  and  fresh,  as  if  it  had  been  only  yes- 
terday boiled.  We  are  enabled  to  add  the  testimo- 
ny of  that  distinguished  navigator,  captain  Basil 
Hall,  who  has  liberally  communicated  to  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  personal  experience  and  observation, 
which  is  as  Ibllows:  "I  can  answer  for  the  perfect 
preservation  of  a  great  number  of  cases  which 
were  in  my  possession  during  the  voyage  to  China. 
I  had  88/.  worth,  and  not  one  failure.  At  that  time 
milk  was  preserved  in  bottles  corked;  but  fin  cases 
have  been  substituted  with  very  great  effect,  as  1 
have  myself  trifd.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  e.\- 
cellent  the  milk  is;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  preserv- 
ed in  this  way  is  good." 

"You  must,  on  examining  the  list  of  prices,  bear 
in  mind,  that  meat  thus  preserved  eats  nothing,  nor 


oxygenation  whiih  is  capable  of  this  coagulation;  it 
is  thus  removed,  while  the  exclusion  of  o.\ygen  pre- 
vents the  putrefaction  from  taking  place,  which 
would  otherwise  be  excited  by  the  lemainder.  But 
this  is  rather  hypothetical  and  unsatisfactory. 


IWEZSCXSIiIiASrEOXXS. 


Smsafrm  Mck,  Cecil  county,  Md.  Feb.  U,  I82G. 
Mr.  Skinner — 

Philockuon  would  willingly  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  old  setter,  (so  distinguished  for  perfor- 
mances,) as  well  as  that  of  his  owner,  in  his  com- 
munication upon  the  Field  Dog,  could  he  have  as- 
certained his  pedigree  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
strain.  It  is  only  known  that  this  dog  is  a  cross  of 
thepointer  and  setter,  and  this  very  circumstance  (if 
British  sportsmen  are  to  be  relied  on)  precluiles  any 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  stock.  Al- 
though this  dog  is  unquestionably  fine  in  the  field,  on 
account  of  the  above  objections,  he  could  not  be 
recommended  as  a  breeder  to  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  iin|)roving  the  animal  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion equal  to  that  attained  by  our  rivals  across  the 
water. 


Important  Invention. 
We  understand,  that  a  Mr.  Kay,  of  Preston,  has 
invented  a  mode  of  spinning  by  machinery,  which 
bids  fair  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  linen 
manufacture,  and  to  give  this  country  advantages 
in  that  manufacture  which  it  has  not  hitherto  pos 
sessed  We  are  not  acquainted  with  tlie  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Kay's  invention,  but  we  are  inlbrmed  on 
very  good  authority,  that,  from  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  flax,  and  with  very  little  heckling  he  is  ena- 
bled to  spin,  'iOO's  yarn  without  dini<-ulty.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  discovery, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  price  of  linen  yarn  of  this 
degree  of  fineness,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, where  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  thread  lace,  is  about  K'iOO  francs,  (or  nearly 
L  .50  sterling,)  per  pound  wei;;lu.  We  understand 
that  instead  of  heeHiuK  his  llax.  Mr.  Kay  steeps  it  in 


Medicine  for  a  Pointer,  w  Hound  Dog,  w/ieii  taken 
with  the  distemper. 
Two  ounces  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  jalap,  two 
ounces  of  syrup  of  buck-thorn, well  mixed  toge- 
ther—give a  ball  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  once 
a  day. 


f usii  ^A^m^^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  24,  18%6. 


For  SALE.-The  Editor  has  possession  of,  and  offers 
for  sale,  a  colt  which  he  believes  he  may  safely  re- 
commend to  those  who  would  have  a  first-rate  horse 
for  the  turf  or  a  very  superior  stallion  derived  oa 
both  sides  from  the  purest  English  blooded  horse.- 


a  liquid  that  dissolves  the  glutinous  matter  by  which'  He  candidly  believes,  that  such  a  colt,  ought  to  sell 


i!)-- 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


iFr.h.  44.  I?i6. 


>i  till!)  tiiiH'  for  f.'>(>0,  yi't  III'  i.«  willing,  never  liiivin(;l 
<nvn«il  anciiic  h<>r»<*,  nor  hn\ini;anT  moan*  ofcni- 
ploviui  a  -I  'lli'Ui.  to  t;ik«^  for  tlii»  colt,  uhirli  is  15 1 
lian.l*  lii;;li  .iml  two  years  oUl.  on  the  ilay  after  to- 
r  .0  He  i<  of  iron  itr<'y-ro«n  colour,  a  beau- 1 

t  ' nvn  ln»  (»cr,  anil  two  wIilIi'  feet. — he  is] 

«rii  1  TMi'-il  at  ill  point*,  Imt  esp<>mlly  and  emi- 
nenllv  in  hi<  slioiiiiler  and  wither* — i<  of  high  «pirit 
ani)  line  netion,  nnd  Rive*  eirry  awiir;  nee  ol'beine  a 
very  beautiful  a»  well  a»  a  l:ir^e  bor»'\  Mis  pedigree 

14  a*  follows.        Hl'W4>K0tl>V 

!>ii.rKR  llir.1.9.  n)io  took  the  higlir>t  premium  at 
the  cattle  show  in  Baltmiorc.  in  the  \<-iT  1S21.  Sil- 
Tcr  Heel*  I*  upwariU  of  'fi  hand*  lilili.  wa*  got  by 
Oscar,  who  was  jfot  by  the  Jni|>orte(j  horse  (iahrirl 
(sirf  to  ro«t  Hor.  iliirleiiiiin,  and  l.a.ly  .lark  Bull, 
m^nd  dam  of  ("  hanre  Medley) — Ox-ir's  dam  was 
Viien  by  old  Mi-dlev;  jrand  dam  Ci>l  Tavloe'g  Pe- 
nelope by  oM  Voriclj;  Rrcat  in^nd  iLtoi  by  Ranter, 
great  gnat  jnind  dam  by  old  Gift.  Silver  Heels' 
dam  was  Pandora,  who  at  three  years  old  sold  for  a 
thonsand  dollar*;  she  was  jjot  by  Col  Tayloe's  grey 
Dioiiied.  v\ho  was  got  by  the  iinportril  horse  Mc«f- 
le?;  his  dam  by  Moe;  his  srand  dam  t^y  Valiant  out 
of  the  imported  mare  Calista.  the  property  of  Col.i 
\Vm.  Bvrd.  of  Westover.  The  tbtm-  horse  Sloe 
was  pot  i>v  old  Partnir,  out  of  (ien.  NtKon's  iroport- 
••d  mare  iPussom;  her  dam  was  got  by  Mr.  Ilall's 
L'nion:  hrr  crand  dam  by  l.eonulas;  hir  eri-at  grand 
dam  by  the  ini|>orted  hor-e  (Ithillo;  hi-r  ;rrcat  great 
'.^nd  dam  by  the  imported  horse  Geur^es  .liiniper, 

f  ..    .  .-rrat   (freat  prind  dam  by  the  imported 

I  on"*   TrarelliT,    her  grtat   great    great 

^ 1  dam  was  Col.  Tasker'l  imported  mare 

^  :'j   III.  who  was  pot  by  the  Gudolphin  .Iraiian. 

(I'.ibi-icJ  (bred  by  Lord  Ossory.)  wa«  I'nt  by  Oori- 
mont;  hi«  dam  by  the  famous  High  Klyer,  grand! 
dam  by  Snap,  out  of  Shepherd's  Cmb  mare,  (thcl 
dam  of  Chalkstone,  Iris,  Sphinx,  Plaii'l.  and  other 
Kood  ninners> — her  dam  was  Mias  Meredith  by 
Cade,  out  of  the  lillU  Hartley  mnre. 

Medley  was  got  by  Gimerack  fCripple  Godolphin 
Arabian) — his  dam.  full  sister  to  the  flam  of  .Sir  Pc-I 
ler  Teaile.  was  .'\raniiiiJa  by  Snap;  grand  dam] 
Mi's  Clereland  by  Kegubis;  great  grand  dam  .Midge 
bv  11  iv  Button;  great  great  grand  dam  by  Barllet's 
C  ii.Mi-rs;  great  great  great  grand  dam  by  lloney- 
"••>.r»  Arabian,  out  of  the  dam  of  the  two  True 
Bin.  »      T1  .  thai  M'dlrys  blood,  so  ry«i- 

raUt  amoi  n,  (lowed  through  (jrey  Dio- 

r:     '   ■  •    III   I  M:ilura.  the  dam  of  Silver  Heels; 

rough  Vixen,  the  dam  of  Oscar,  sire  of 
Sill.  I    11. .  is; — who  is  of  course  a  quarter  .Medley, 
nod  a  iiuartcr  Gabriel,  tbc  best  running  blood  in  A 
lurrica. 

ti.ilinel  won  fifteen  races  in  Kngland  in  three  years. 
four  ■  f  tl.'  t!,  Lin  v  I  I  .I.-.  — Oscar  was  a  capital  run- 
in  r—  .N'orthainpton,  Partn<T- 
•!ii|'.  I.  Maid  of  the  Forest,  go'id 
rwmirrs. 

r  .niJ'ira  won  tl.c  rr'al  sweepstakes  at  Piscataway, 

•  I  afterwanis  beat  every  thing 

-  ntir   brats,  in  gr«at  style — 

—  'he  was  then  put 

i.i>.  Ked  Bird,  Au- 

son,  i;i'l   ."s,.!!  r   II'  it    runners.     Silver 

H"*!*.  "I  /"■"  v-'ir*  f»  iT^r  tb'*  Cenlr*»villr 


ARTICLES. 


[Un  the  side  of  the  dam,  the  pedigree  of  nijr  coU 
is  as  follow;.] 

Blackjnril.  14lA  A'cr.  1815. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter,  and  inclote    

you  the    ccrtilicate    of  Vingt  un   the  sire  uf  .Vurora    HKKK.  Haltiniurc  Prime, 
out  of  Pandora.    "Vingfun  was  gut  by  tlin  imported    HACUN.  and   Hams,  .  . 
horse  Diomtil    out   of  the    dam  of  .\iaria;    .Maria's    BKF.S- WAX,  Am.  yellow 
dam  ivas  got  by  Clockfast,  brother  to  Gimcrack.out 
of  .lohn  HunvcH's  noted  inare  Maria,  who  was  got  by 
Uunniorc's  Kogulus,"  who  was  got  by  the  fintlolphiit 
jhiilian.  F.DVV    L1a»VD, 

K.  WRIGHT. 


F&XCES  OTTBaEWT. 


pOTc 


bbl. 
lb. 


The  Editor  unites  with  some  of  his  correspond 
rnts  in  the  partiriilar  desire,  to  obtain  from  yariou» 
|>ositions  on  the  tidewaters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  exact  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  from  artiial  mua- 
surciuent.  The  iRvestig.itiun,  whiih  will  be  aided 
by  such  information,  may  establish  results  highly  i  FI^Ax'sFKn'Roueh 
advantageous  to  landholders  in  the  positions  refer- jpi^oj/u' superfine,  city,]  bbl. 

«•<••'  «o-  I     Fine,'.' '.  .  .' 

Susquehanna,  supcrfi 


I'OFFl'.E,  Jaia, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 

COTTON.  Louisiana,  &c. 
(ieorgia  I'pland, .  .  .   I  — 

COTTON  VAKN.No.  10,  — 
An  advance  of  I  cent  — 
earh  number  to  No.  18 

I  ANOLKS,  Mould,    .  . 

I'ipl 

CHKKSF, 

FF.ATllKRS,  Live,.  .  . 
KlSH.Hcrrines.Sus. 

shad,  trimmed, 


bbl 

bush 


ShNCLAIR  &  MOORE  ;kJ,AX; 

Offer  for  sole  at  llieir  Agricultural  Keposilory,  near'-'liNHOWnER,  Haiti.  . 
Pratl  street  wharf,  Ballimnrc.  (iRAIN,  In.liaii  Corn,  . 

40O  bushels  Clover  seed,  (carefully  selected  for  retail.)      Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

SOO      do.     Orchard  Gra-s  seed. 

100      do.     Timulliy  and  Herd  Grass  do. 

400      <lo.     Early  White  seed  PolaSoes. 

800      do.     Spring  Barley  for  seed. 

300  PloU{;hs,  of  various  kinds  and  sizes. 

Wheat  Fans,  Cutting  Boxes,  Cllivalors,  Com  Sbel- 
Icr-,  Spring  Steel,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  Spades  and 
Socket  Shovels,  with  handles.  Field  and  Uardcn  lioM, 
Tr.icc  Chains  and  Hamcs .llso, 

A  general  assortment  of  Garden  seeds. 


1 


ton 


lb. 


SMITHS  COTTON   PLANTER  AND  CILTIVATOR. 

Tho-e  interested  in  the  culture  of  rotlon  are  iiiformed 
th:il  a  marliinc  is  invented  for  plniilin^  ami  cullivatil 
this  crop,  which  promises  to  be  of  ^reat  importance 
has  been  lately  cxhitiilcd  both  in  Petersburg  and    Rick 
moiid,  and  met  the  approbation  of  all  »hu  had  un  oppor- 
tuiiilyof  seeing  it.     Those  who  associate  large  crops  of i MOLASSES, sugar-house  ^|. 
tohaccoor  corn  with  cotton,  will  hnd  it  a  valiiuble  at'qui- 1      Havana,  iBt  qiial. 
sitinn.     It  is  conipiiird  that  one  hand  with  this  marliiiie   M(^\I..  Corn,  kiln  dried, 

will  plant  or  cultivate,  ten  acres  per  day.     They  arc  so  N.MLS,  6a-0d 

siniple  HI  their  coiistnirtion  that  any  common  mechanic  .N.AV.\L  STORES,  Tar, 
ran  make  them,  any  farmer  keep  them  in  repair.     The       Pitch 


do.  Lawler, .  . 

do.       Red 

do.  White  Flint,  .  . 

Rye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Cirehard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans   White,  .... 
MKMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

On.      Country  .  .  .  . 

HOPS, 

HOtiS'  LARD 

I.F.ATIU'.lt.  Soal,   best. 


lb 

25  lb 
!bus]i 


bush 
lb. 


following  certificate,  to  which  many  more  re>peclahlc 
names  might  have  been  added,  will  no  doubt  be  perfect- 
ly satisfactory. 

Having  witnessed  the  operation  of  Mr.  Smith's  Patent 
Cotton  Planter  and  Cultivator,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  that  it  fully  answers  the  purpose  fi.r  nhirh  it  is 
de-igned.  It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed  at  any  re- 
gular distance  required,  covers  it  lightly,  and  rulN  it  at 
line  operation,  and  all  much  better  than  it  could  he  done 
by  hand.  After  the  cotton  is  up,  two  small  ploughs  are 
tlirn  atlarhcd.  which  removes  tiie  grass  and  weeds  from 
'f  the  plant  at  once.  It  uperates  n»  la-t  as  a 
tlv  walks.     It  U  nerevsary.  however  licit  the 

;.. t  iie  first  listed,  and  free  from  stumps  or  ulkcr 

obstructions      Signed  by 

RiehanI  Field,  William  M.  Atkinson, 

Roliert  Bfdiing,  Francis  G.  Vaoccy, 

U  right  Robinson,  >-  Stokes. 

Alex.  Cunningham. 
fCs"  Onler»  for  Ihim  will  be  received  by  I^wii  Webb 

,<.'•■     I'oi- t     '-<>'.•'•  B.  Kendall  k  Co.    Petersburg, 

.  Balliiuore,  where  Ibc  machine 
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Tnrpi'ntine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PURh,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PI.\sTER.  cargo  price, 

RH  I-.  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, i 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHI>KEV.  1st  proof,   . 
PE\t  II  lilUNDV,  tlhpr 
APPI  F.  BRANDY,  1st  pr;  — 
SUGARS,  Havana  White,  c.lb 
do.        Brown,  .  .  i  ^ 

,  Lo  isiana 

*  Loaf 

Lump, 

SPICES.  Clore 

liinger.  Ground,  .  •  ■ 

Pepper 

SALT,  St.  iri.es 

I.iverpool  Blown     .  . 

BtlOT.  Rait,  all  sixes,  . 

WINES.  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

riarrt 

Port,  lir«t  nnalitv.    .   . 
WOOL,  M.  Id 

,io. 

Common,  I'ouuii  > .    . 

Skinners' or  Piilh  d. 
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SHESP. 
Selections  for  the  Pennsylvania   Agricoi  tc- 

RAL  Society. 
Extracts  from  Dr.  Parry's  Essay  on  the  JVature, .  Vo 
dtice.  Origin,  and  Extension  of  the  Merino  teed 
of  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 

Rambouillet  Flock — Lasteyrie's  accoun'. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  the 
Rambouillet  (look  was  placed  under  the  diree  ion 
of  an  :»g;ricultur:il  committee,  con.sisting  of  Mesr  . 
Bertholet,  L'Heritier,  Cels,  Vilmorin.  Dubois, Gil- 
bert, Huzard,  Paroientier,  and  Kou^ier-Lrtberg  rie; 
to  whom  was  afterwards  added  M.  Tessier.  Tj 
the  last  of  these  eentlemen,  in  conjunction  wit  M 
Huzard,  has  of  late  devolved  the  oHice,  at  firs  ex- 
ecuted by  Gilbert,  of  presenting  to  the  Class  ofL;s 
Sciences,  &,c.  of  the  National  institute,  an  an  lUol 
report  of  the  state  of  this  flock. 

M.  Lasteyrie  has  given  extracts  from  fhes(  re 
ports  from  the  years  5  to  iO,  (1797  to  1802,)  k;hi- 
sive.  From  these  it  appears  that  in  1797,  the  ve 
rage  weight  of  the  fleeces  in  the  yolk  was  3  ilo- 
grammes,  3  hectogrammes,  or  about  7  lbs.  8  02. 
English,  without  reckoning  that  of  the  bellies  ml 
tail;  that  the  average  price  of  the  fleeces  as  afc  vc, 
■was  4s.  2d.,  that  of  the  rams  2/.  19s.  2d.  and  ol  the 
ewes  41.  9s,  2d.;  and  that  the  greatest  price  of  iny 
sheep  was  8/.  5s. 

In  the  report  of  the  same  flock,  for  the  year  102. 
of  which  but  few  particulars  are  triven  by  Laste  rie. 
it  is  said  that  the  medium  weight  of  the  fleeces  omiill 
grown  nursing  ewes  of  all  ages,  was  J  kilogrs  B?  ' 
grs.,  or  about  8  lbs.  7  oz.  f.nglish;  that  of  the  ewet  u'  I 
three  years  old,  which  bad  nbt  had  lambs,  4  kilc 
grammes,  284  grs.,  or  about  9  lbs.  13  oz.  each;  o 
the  2-tooth  ewes,  not  shorn  when  lambs.  4  kilo;;i5_ 
605  grammes,  .jr  nbout  lOi  Ihs.  each;  of  th-  rarus 
of  three  or  four  years  old,  5  kilogramiues,  975! 
grs  ,  or  about  11  lbs.  5i  oz.  each.  Tl*  medium 
ivoinht  of  the  fleeces  of  84  raros  and  xcthers,  and 
of  21!)  ewes,  in  all  30.3  fleecfs,  was  4  kilogrammes, 
567  grammes,  or  10  lbs  7  oZ  English.  The  weight 
of  some  of  the  rams'  /leeces,  was  nearly  8  kilo- 
grammes, or  about  f'i  Ihs.  51  oz.  each.  Notwith- 
standing this  aston^hing  weiy,ht,  it  is  said  not  to 
have  included  that  of  the  beily,  leg.s,  and  head  of 
the  sheep,  whicA  weighed,  on  the  average  of  cich 
animal,  366  gta^mmes,  or  nearly  \.ii  ounces.  The 
wool  of  thi<  flock  appears,  from  these  reports,  to 
waste,  all  parts  ijicludfd,  more  than  tuo-third>  in 
scouring;  and  the  superiority  of  weight  of  the  fleeces 
in  the  year  10,  is  partly  attributed  to  their  hadng 
been  then  imbued  with  an  unusual  quantity  ofyilk. 
Each  fleece  sold,  on  an  average,  at  the  incre;bed 
price  of  about  U.  3s  4d.  sterling. 

Of  the  sheep  disposed  of  at  the  public  sab  in 
that  year,  59  were  rams,  and  97  ewes.  The  lovest 
price  of  a  ram  was  HI.  2s.  6d.,  and  the  highestiti/. 
5s.  The  lowest  price  of  an  ewe  was  71.  1.3s.  4d., 
and  the  highest  14;.  17s.  6d. 

In  order  to  afliird  the  means  of  judging  o'the 
improvenient  of  this  flock,  both  in  quantity  of  vool 
and  size  of  carcass,  we  are  told,  that  wl-.ile  Ihebrbl 
nursing  ewes  of  the  new  importation  in  IbOO,  iien- 
tioned  above,  and  amounting  to  3U,  under  vaious 
favourable  circui  istances,  and  bearing  fleecis  of 
13  months,  produced  only  99i  kilonrammes  of  vonl, 
or  about  227  J  lbs.  English;  the  same  number  rf  the 
nursing  ewes  of  the  improved  llaiubouillet  bee, I, 
yielded  in  twelve  months,  and  with  worse  ,eep, 
115J  kilogrammes,  or  about  204  lbs.  5i  oz.  En;li>,ii; 
which  makes  a  difference  of  1  lb.  3^  oz.  each  feece. 

The  sheep  were  at  the  same  time,  considcably 
increased  in  size.  The  three  largest  rams  anileMo.^ 
of  each  sort  being  >vei;ihod,  it  was  found  th.t  the 
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Height  of  the  rams  descended  from  the  first  impor 
tation,  exceeded  that  of  the  second,  13  kilogrammes, 
667  grammes,  or  about  31  lbs.  8i  oz.  each,  and 
that  of  the  ewes  12  kilogrammes,  900  grammes,  or 
28  lbs.  5i  oz.  each.  The  average  height  of  the 
rams  from  the  first  importation  exceeded  that  of 
the  second.  8  centimetres,  or  S.16j0  inches  English; 
that  of  the  ewes  3  centimetres,  or  1.1871  inch.  In 
length  (probably  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,)  the  difference  of  the  rams  was  13 
centimetres,  or  5.I44I  inches,  and  of  the  ewes,  22 
centimetres,  or  8.7054  inches.  In  girt,  round  the 
largest  part  of  the  carcass,  the  superiority  of  the 
ran.s  was  4  centimetres,  or  1,5828  inches;  and  of 
the  ewes  14  centimetres,  or  5  5393  inches 

I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  the  Rambouillet 
wool  of  1802,  and  possess  some  of  the  same  tlock, 
obtained  for  me  by  a  near  relative  from  M.  Lastey- 
rie. As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  them  by  the  naked 
eye,  they  are  equal  to  the  R.  wool  of  the  Spanish 
piles. 

It  appears  from  my  former  quotation,  that  the 
wool  bears  at  lea.^t  as  great  a  price  as  tiiat  of  the 
Spanish  in  the  yolk,  in  Fiance;  aiid  all  tiie  trials  0/ 
it  in  cloth,  cassiniere,  &c.,  have  proved  it  lo  be  in 
no  respect  inferior  in  quality. 

A  school  lor  shepherds  has  been  established  at 
Raiubouillel,  to  vvbicli  young  men  are  sent  for  in- 
struction from  the  diflerent  departments  in  France, 
and  liom  private  persons.  For  this  privilege  each 
pupil  pays  thirty  shillings  per  month. 

iSi-sides  ihat  of  Rambouillet,  there  are  two  other 
national  establishments  of  Merino  sheep  in  France 
One  of  these  is  at  Pompadour,  formed  in  1798,  from 
a  [lambouillet  flock,  composed  of  70  ewes  and  10 
rams.  In  1802  this  flock  had  increased  to  249  sheep 
and  lambs  The  other  establishment  of  Merinoes 
is  at  Perpignan. 

We  aie  told  by  Lasteyrie,  that  in  1799,  there 
were  500  flocks  of  French  sheep,  crossed  with 
Spanish  rams,  many  of  them  to  the  second  and 
.nird  generation.  It  is  s;ipposed  that,  in  the  year 
1802,  there  were  in  France  15,000  sheep  of  the 
pure  Merino  breed;  and  nearly  1,000,000,  the  wool 
of  which  was  meliorated  by  having  been  ciossed 
with  that  race. 

The  eagerness  to  procure  them  was  extremely 
great.  This  appears  from  the  accounts  already 
given  of  the  great  increase  in  their  species.  They 
had  been  demanded  and  obtained  by  21  departments; 
and  at  the  public  sale  at  Rambouillet,  in  1802,  no 
less  than  37  farmers  were  purchasers. 

French  Merinoes  improved  by  selecting  the 
best  sheep  as  well  as  the  best  fleeces. 

"From  the  account  which  I  have  thus  given,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  has  been  much 
improved  in  weight,  and,  probably,  fineness  of  fleece, 
and  has  considerably  increased  in  size,  by  having 
been  naturalized  in  France.  Thc^e  valuable  points 
have  been  accomplished  chiefly  in  the  fblloiving 
ways: — 
1st.  By  choosing  for  breeding  the  best,  and  finest 

woolled  rams  and  ewes. 
2nd.  By  never  allowing  them  to  propagate  fill  they 

have   attained   their   full   groulh;  which,  at  the 

earliest,  is  not  till  nearly  three  years  of  age. 
3rd.  By  separating  the  weak  from  tb.e  strong;  and 
4th.  By  giving  them  plenty  of  good  food,  and  free 

air  and  exercise." 

Rambouillet  Flock — Food. 
"With  regard  to  food,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ram- 
bouillet flock  is  most  abundantly  supplied.  In  the 
summer,  they  are  fed  in  the  field  with  n.ituial  grass. 
or  noiled  with  clover  or  lucerne.  In  the  winter  they  I 
have  meadow  hay  or  latlerinath;  clover,  lucerne,  or 
vetch  hay,  or  latterinalh;  straw,  chart"  of  corn  andl 
oats.    I'he  straw  is  put  in  their  racks,  and  serves,' 


at  the  same  time, fur  litter.  Some  of  the  sheep  have 
each  half  a  pound  of  oats  daily.  They  are  folded  on 
healthy  ploughed  land,  in  dry  weather,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  October;  and  are  hous- 
ed during  the  whole  winter  in  airy  buildings;  except 
that  they  are  made  to  walk  out  for  tivo  hours  every 
day.  Some  oats  are  given  to  the  rams  during  the 
season  of  copulation;  and  the  French  think  that  a 
great  dealollhe  size  and  woolliness  of  the  offspring 
depends  on  the  vigour  of  the  ram,  rather  than  of 
the  ewe." 

Division  of  the  Food — Yeaning. 

"The  sheep  are  dividud  into  three  separate  flocks, 
lambs,  ewes,  and  rams.  The  young  lambs  remain 
with  their  dams  during  the  day,  are  separated  from 
them  at  nigh',  and  weaned  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
months. 

A  month  before  lambing,  a  little  bran,  or  some 
oats,  peas,  hor.se  beanb.or  other  corn,  is  given  to  the 
ewes;  and  (he  same  food  is  continued  for  a  month 
or  more  afterwards,  c.<-pecially  when  a  sufficient 
quantify  of  good  herba-e  is  not  to  be  obtained  in 
the  fields.  A  little  bran  is  also  given  to  the  lambs, 
as  soon  as  tliey  are  able  to  eat  it.  This  supply  of 
bran  and  corn  is  said  to  be  unnecessary  when  there 
is  sufficient  pasturage." 

Use  of  Salt. 

"It  is  recommended  to  allow  salt,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  bnm  or  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  lia'f  an 
ounce  per.diein  to  each  sheep.  Clear,  and  if  possi- 
ble, running  water,  is  given  to  the  sheep  every  day. 
Whether  housed  or  folded,  they  arc  never  permit- 
ted to  go  out  lo  feed  till  the  dew  is  dissipated;  and 
lo  this  precjelion  is  chiefly  attributed  their  exemp- 
tion from  the  rot.  With  the  same  view  in  muist 
weather,  their  hunger  is  first  appeased  with  dry 
food. 

According  to  the  French  writers,  the  most  un- 
whijlesome  I'all  bind,  is  that  which  is  overflowed  in 
theuinier.  K  .r;  dry  in  the  summer.--  . 

Trees,  sheds,  or  houses  are  ready  for  shp.ltcri»<|r 
the  flocks  from  the  extreme  heats  of  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

From  30  to  40  ewes  are  allotted  to  each  ram.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  both  sexes  should  be, 
at  least,  two  years  old;  but  we  are  told,  that  if  per- 
sons are  eager  to  augment  their  flocks,  the  2  tooths 
may  be  allowed  to  take  the  ram  without  injury,  pro- 
vided the  lambs  are  made  to  suck  other  dams,  or 
she  goafs;  it  having  been  found  that  it  is  nursing, 
rather  than  gestation,  which  impedes  their  growth, 
and  lessens  their  fleece. 

Attention  being  paid  to  these  cautions,  the  rams 
may  be  used  fur  breeding  till  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  the  ewes  till  that  of  U  or  12." 

Weaning  gradually  performed. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  ewes,  as  well  as  of  the  lambs, 
the  weaning  is  always  performed  gradually. 

I'he  tails  of  the  sheep,  and  the  horns  of  the  rams 
are  always  shortened. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  the  wool  of  the  fourth  cross 
of  the  Merino  ram  with  common  ewes,  toffiiie  wool- 
led  breeds)  is  usually  equal  to  that  of  the  pure  face. 
It  is  asserted  by  Uilbert,  .md  agreed  to  by  oilier 
breeders,  that  at  this  period,  a  ram  of  the  mixed 
breed,  uhich  appears  to  have  all  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  the  fleece,  may,  in  that  view,  iic  used  for 
generation  equally  with  the  best  (lure  Merino.  Of 
the  Irulh  of  this  position,  I  shall,  llierelore,  adduce 
many  satisfactory  procfs. 

Mr.  Pictet  prefers  putting  his  ewes  to  the  ram, 
during  their  first  heats;  wiuch  happen,  with  iiiui, 
ariout  the  beginning  of  July  In  this  iuauni.r  ihe 
lambs  fall  in  Deccmbir;  and  the  ewes  are  fed  in' 
the  house  from  a  month  b.^fnre  yeaning  till  s;.Ting, 
with  latteruiath  hay  of  lucerne  and  clotcr,  and  a 
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I  lu^ 


haniirul  orlwoof  o.ili  cadi  ••vrry  <la> 
n  said  lo  give  them  nbuuduncr  of  milk. 

fn  onler   lo   iiioirnse   the    growtli  of  liis  lamlis. 
which  he  consiilT'  ni  a  point  the  mont  i-seiitiHl  to 


I  lii>  >lriioliir<-  will  mcessarily  iiilliu-m-i'  the  ilistiince  or  llio  ii;iiiily  iialiili-  leuvo  uiiculi-n,  ami  sills  it  a^ 
betHceii  the  >liouliicT  blailes.  iiiul  lore  tlii;;li^,  pro  (..How  Id  the  mamifacluriT  of  cnndlrs  or  soap.  The 
ducint!.  n  liroail  rhcsl.  'i'lie  pelvi;.  in  tlir  rfiiiale,)pr.i|iorli(iii  of  this  mutton  so  lost,  would  astonish 
should  be  wide  anil  deep,  for  the  purposi-s  of  easy  llli^ -.e  who  have  not  seen  the  iiniiienw  thiekiiess  of 
thesiie  and  form  of  the"  adull  animal.  Mr.  I'ictel  ;;e»tation  and  labour,  and  therefore  fur  the  proiluc- ,|,,i.  whleh  loads  the  surface  of  the  loins,  tboulilers, 
civet  each  of  them,  night  and  morning,  from  the,  lion  of  sound  and  healthy  ollsprin^.  On  the  breadth  |ni»l  necks  of  the  prize  sheep,  sj  constantly  exhibit 
aee  of  ihree  months  till  the  time  of  wenninR.a'of  the  pelvis  will  depend  that  of  the  loin,  and  the  eil  in  lar>;e  cities,  to  the  ^reat  admiration  of  tlif 
Kanilfulof  bran,  and  half  a  handful  of  oats;  and  »f  Loodness  of  the  hind  quarter,  which  coiiipris.s  the  [itaiiinK  imdiitode.  But  the  tallow  of  a  sheep  is 
terwanis  double  that  ipiunlily  till  thrv  arc  einht  size  and  distance  of  the  hinder  thighs.  From  these  laK  ays  less  vabi.ible  than  the  lean,  taken  in  connec- 
luonths  old  .At  five  nmnllis.  he  we«n^  l!icm,  grad-'points  must  arise  a  slrai|;ht  back,  and  larpe  barrel, III. ii  with  a'diie  proportion  of  the  fat  with  which  it 
u«IIt,  bv  first  separating  them  from  llic  ewes  atl  which  rcKulate  the  dimensions  of  the  stomach  and  jis  pread,  or  interlarded;  and.  perhaps,  for  this  ver\ 
•-■'■■        ■-         •  "        •'  --'   iiiiesiines,  and.  therel'ore.  the  power  of  takiii;;  food,  re-.son  amoiiu  others,  the   Leicester  mutton  usuallv 

Large  bones  are  no  sign  of  strength,  but  rallnrcon-  sels  for  comnmn  consuini)tion.  at  a  hall  penny,  or  a 
nected  with  a  sort  of  ricketty  di>|iU'-ition.  which  al-|pe.ny  per  pound  less  than  the  Kycland,  Welsh,  or 
ways   implies  weakness,  and  an  incapacity  of  nutri- .boithdown." 
tion;  besides  which  they  are  not  the  food  ol  man.  The 
smaller  therefore  they  are,  the  better.     This  princi- 
ple strongly  afiplies  to  the  head,  which  when  large, 
endangers  the  etve  at  the  birth.     Horned  heads  are 
nuch  heavier  than  those  that  are  hornless.     Long 


night  onljr.  If,  at  the  time  of  weaniui:.  tli.re  is  not 
abundance  ofhealthj  gra--,hc  supphcs  this  defect  by 
liar  or  lucerne" 


Foi.ui.vu. 

"He  folds  bis  sheep  at  night  upon  hi-  arable  land, 

during  five  or  six  months  of  the  fine  sr.i-on,  where 

Ihey  feed,  during   the  day,  on  the  fallows,  the  stub 

hies,  or  natural  and  artificial  grasses,   lb-  gives  them| 


alwlhe  leaves  and  tender  br.nehes  of  ih- under-  l'-tf'.a"7;''.v   an  excess  of  olVal.  and   re,,uire  a  pro- 
wooii  of  ash.   iKiplar,  and  oak.  which  ,s  cut  in  iheVff "•'"'■l^:  length  of  neck,  in  oner  to  per.nit  the 
autumn  for  firrwiod.  and.  alter  being  stripped  by  | '"""'»' •» ,[^'1:^:     '^'""'^  "   constitute   wha    is  com- 
the  sheep,  is  made  up  into  faggots.  """''y  .^f'^  •«=="'•,  ""'^  "^  Ibc  m>tnm,ents  of  mo- 

.         '  I  J    '       ,      ..    .  .i...>i   ,      r,,..!....    t'on.      1  HV  should,  therefore,  be  full  and  large 

A  very  long  and  mimili- kel  ul  (hrcclinris  lor  sliep-   """■*"  .'  .  '  '  i  .1        <•     i 

her.K.  h».   b.. ..  .  ...,..iled   from  the  «..rU  of  Da.i  ,      T  <l'<-   c.r.un.slances  are  true,  and    heir  final 

brnton.  and  m  France,  with  ilh.Mrative  fa"^c  rightly  explained,  they  arc  resolvable  into  the 

pUte,  b.    (;  r   the   title  of  •Instruction  I  Kf"p'"-''l'""f 'I'le  of  htness.  and  therefore,  according 

pour  Ir.    ■•  ibis  book,  though   containing  I '»"•;■  "I"''""'  «'    ""=""    critics,  are  tho.se   points 

murh  0  nation  to  iMgiimer,.  which  lui.d.t  "'•;';'•  *"  far.  J»stly  constitute  the  beauty  of  a  sheep. 

well  serve  a.   an  example   worthy  of  imitation  by  i.  AH   these  points   ate  supposed  to  be  united  m  the 
'  —-■  in  this  eountrv.  abounds  in   ^«";  L-'cd"  sheep;   whuh  is,  accordingly,  cxhi- 

bited  as  the  ulliin.ite  slamlard  ol  excellence;  and 
therefore  as  a  model  of  perfect  beauty  in  this  species 
of  animals.  Let  us  luurc  minutely  examine  its  pre- 
tensions. 


some  competent  writer  in  this  eountrv.  abounds  in 
nuen'ities.  which  have  not  escaped  the;  lash  of  the 
r'rench  critics  ihcinsclvcs." 


Tie  fat  of  New   Leicester  to  their  lean  as 
5  TO  1. 

But  what,  in  the  Leicester  breed,  is  the  natiir' 
anl  proportion  of  the  muscular  subst.ince,  or  haij  ' 
F.xictly  what  must  happen  from  their  age,  and 
ha>its  of  life.  The  muscles  of  young  animals  are 
ah  ays  small.  They  do  not  attain  their  ultimate 
si/-  till  adult  a"e.  \V  hatever  may  !«•  the  vulgar 
opiiion  as  to  the  Leicester  sh'-ep.  at  the  age  at 
wluh  he  is  killed,  he  is  immature,  and  his  muscles 
screely  half  grow  n.  Farther,  muscles,  much  used, 
ei.arge;  not  u«ed,  shrink  and  decay.  Hence  the 
le;  of  a  postillion  is  almost  without  a  calf,  while 
lb  t  of  a  chairiiKin  is  exuberantly  full.  Were  the 
strongest  man  to  keep  his  arm  for  a  year  in  a  sling. 
e.Merience  shows  that  the  muscles  would  be  reduc- 


Their  Supe- 


MxKIKOEt  CROSSED  WITH  UtELAKOI 
RIORITY. 

"In  peiint  of  size,  mv  Merino  Ryeland  -beep  are  at 
pr  1  to  the  kyeland.     There  ii  no  subject 

n  ..ire   diviiled   agricultnralbls,   than    the 

qiii'^lKin  a-  to  the  compiiralive  prolitak:rnc»s  of  the 
latyer.  or  kniallrr  bri  ■  Js  of  aniiuaU.,« 

\  !   .t  a  siiiull   sheep    becomes  fit 

f 

V 

tte 

In   this   respect,  however, 


CuARACTr.RISTIC 


iTics  OK  Nkw  Leicester,  or  Bake- wm  and  flaccid.     Examii 
WELL  Sheep.  V  a  Leicester  sheep,  am 

iter  sheep  has  a  peculiar  temper   and  !'"«"»«  ^tate.     I  will    v 
He  is  nalurJIydull  and  indolent.     HoV"^'  ,"<[  "".'i  °'    •''f««    » 


nueniit.es.  wnicn  nave  not  escapeaiii.  lasnoiuie   -        ,-  1,    r       ,...•„         '  e<i to  less  than  half  their  original  solidity  and  bulk. 

\. ,.   „:,„»,i,,,„,olv<..  "  thereloreas  a  model  of  perlect  beauty  in  this  species  g,  „ild  birds,  which  are  much  on  the   wing   have 

'    .-..I....... „.!„......    pi, ,„p  pectoral    muscles,  or    breast-;  while    those 

wlich  only  walk,  and  the  former,  when  domeslicat- 

fi.  from   the  egg.  have   the    breast  comparatively 

Examine  the  muscular  substance 

I  you  will  find  it  exactly  in 

The  Leicester  sheep  has  a  peculiar  temper   and  !""«"»«  ^^«"'-.    »"'"    "^.'''">;«   to  assert,  that  the 

disposition.     He  is  i,alur,dly  dull  and  indolent.     H^^m,  of  one^  ol    these    animals,   at    it   ^/»"   °'f- 

is  iarcelv  sensible  wb.n,oo  eon.e  near  Inn..      Any  ;««"^''>-?  •-'S    "'   3"    I'""";!'   »   1""!".  IS  scarcely 

fence  confines  hmi.     Ile'never  runs  about  fio,.,  vi-,>"''^*l"  *-^"   """,  "'  ,»„  H.v-I»"d   "/   proper  age, 

,t.on»bly  small," r  ouantitv  of  vacitv,  or   the    love  of  change.     Hi-  whole  ob,ect.!"«='e''"e'til>o""ds.      I  he  tat  on   the  lorn  of  this 

I  e    on   s  i.ao  w  hi!  I.        ,1.  1  the  very  end  of  his   existence,  is   to  fill  his  belfy.-  >"  «-«:^:  '\'"  "'-  '•;•■"'  =':  "^^  «=  "'  ^"•net.P.es  six  to  one; 

••'.,'.,  """"'■'"'  „-,.,..   IV.,  r,>oH  to  ..  kl.nri   -li^tinee  nil  iriiuiul  a"*' •"'"■ -^'•■"^l>a"  "I'lO^-s  an  instance  of  an  old  New 

tter  accommodated  to  the  use  ;•£-- i^'.;  -^  s'a^al^^^ims^df alMhrrhefdr;:  tolL-ester  dieep   tile  quarter  of  which,  weighing  26 

certainly  a  minimum  in  p.inl  of  convenience,  which  1  rest.    From  this  genius  and  mode  of  hie.  all  his  food  P^T-^";  ""'  ^"^''''""l  '»  '■"  P°""J»  "'"■"  «'"'""^'' 
I  »hould'  consider  a*  lying  belw.  en  U  and  !.->  pounds  readily  becomes  chyle,  soon  fills  his   vessels,  and  as 
a  quirtrr.     To   this 'size,  welhirs   of  tlie    .Merino-   is  usual    in    all  animals    in   such  cases,  is  in  great 
!{,.  ,,,  ,!  ;.r.r,l  ar.   .  i-ilv  lir  .uglit.    It  iswell  known!  abundance  poured  out  of  the  vessels  in  form  of  that 
t  uucress,  in  Ibis  res|>eet,  de   jsecretion  wliich  is  called  fat,  and  which  amongoth- 

,,.  :   administnitionofasuiriiienicr  useful  purjioses,  is  certainly  a  wise  proM-ion  of 

nuanlity  of  pn.{"-r  food  during  the  whole  life,  not  nature  lo  remove  a  degree  of  distension  in  the  vas- 
oiil.  rtb.  ..nimAl  hin.self.  but  ol  sevenl  preceding  ciilar  system,  which  might,  probably,  in  various 
J.  Fn.m  actual  e»|Mriment  I  find  that  nn    w.iys,  soon    become  fatal.     The    animal    therefore 

„n.  in  the  same  state  of  llesb,  have  gain  soon  becomes  loaded  with  fat;  which  at  an  eaily 
ed  fr..n.  K'  to  IJ  pounds  each  in  weight,  during  ihe  period  of  life,  is  always  deposite.l  in  that  sort  of  net 
last  tbre-  vei»r»;  nnd  n.v  rtim  bog^  are  now  (in  the  "ork  immediately  subjacent  to  the  inner  skin,  c.dl 
„  >re  nearly  as  beat  v  ed,  from   its  structure,   the   cellular  membrane,  or 

,  „|.|..r.  The  gpat  'texture,  and   from  its   u«e,  the   adipose  inenibrine. 
•;,    ,1    ^rptcnilHT,  ofa  hi  irig  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  8   Leicester  sheep,  un- 
1  ..in  store  onhr,  has  hitherto  der  proper  circumstances,  is  fit  fur  growing  faL 


"Vert  r*T  Mfrrow  *k  omict  or  atersio;*." 

'                          '              raous.                     I  -Hut  what  is  the  fitness  of  fat  itself?     .\  certain 

Th»  e^p                                          ind  early  fatness,  proportion  of  it.  according  to   the  mo«le-s  of  ciMjk 

i  with  partKu  '  r»  in  F.ngland,  and   I   might  add,  almost   in  1' 

rtion.     'I  be*'-  I.iihI  only,  IS  doubtless  coveted  by  every  palate. 

1-    I   iiii<,  iiv    1  '.,  I.irger  proportion  is  desir»-d  by  Ihe  Ubourini;  ; 

leinplrd   to  rt:  I    the  p'ople.who  like  il  in  their  broths,  their  | 

to  me.  .  itiul   with    their   frieil    vegetables.     I'.ui 

rig   the  r  \  ■  r  of  surh  persons,  who  are  able  lo  pun  . 

•-■.. -   - -iratnely   small.     Among  the  i 

j-owerof  1  .  r  classes  of  |>euple.  ami  morr  I 

•    on  Ihe  r.  . .     ,  ,.,.,.   ; ;  .ii,.«tick.  very  fat  million  on  the  t.i    . 

irtionei!  It  an  oIii<tI  of  uller  aversion.     Il   i»   indeed. 


of  its  fat. 

Farther,  Ihe  red  colour  ol  <hc  internal  parts  of 

animals,  arises  fnini   the   blood   •rhieh  is  contained 

in  Ihe  vessels;  and  the  redness  of  th»  Mood  itself  dc- 

peids  on  the  oxygen  which  it  imhibei  from  the  air, 

clibfiy  in  the  process  of  resplnition.    Ni.w  exercise. 

by  Increasing  the  action  of  the  heart,  drives  n  larger 

quuitity  of    blood,  in    a    given    time,  througli   Ihe 

lurgs,  and  therelore   accelerates  respiration.     The 

saoe    cause    propels    the     blood     more    copiously 

tbnugli  those  minuter  vessels,  in  which  olherwire 

it  ♦ould  either  not  exist,  or  else   not  be  perceived 

by  the  naked  eve.     Hence   the  blood,  and  all  Ihe 

ptlts  through  winch  il  most  circulates,  are  rcilden- 

ed  )y  exercise.     We  see   this  dilVerence  in  inilivi- 

duiis  of  the  human  rare,  who  become  pale  and  s:d- 

lowfrom  indolence,  but,  from  habitual  exercise,  ob- 

taio>  clear  carnation,  and  what  is  called  Ihe  bloom 

of  If-alth.     We  see  the  dillerince   in  Ihe  common 

fowl  which,  when  at  large,  and  feeding  at  the  barn 

L    <:id  in  the  fields  has  dark  coloured  flesh,  but 

I'Tonirs  while  by  domestication  and  eonfine- 

•-  '  ■  ,-p;  the  muscle  of  the  U'elsh.  Hort- 

■  '..  which  run  about  lo  qtietl  of  food, 

,    .-..■11  dre««.  i|.  and   emits  much   gravy  of 

.1'-   Colour;  while    the    lean    of    Ihe   indolent 

•  r  i«   pale. and   imbued   «sith   eotiiparativeljr 

1  '  «»  juices.     To  the  same  end  eontnbutes  the 

whuh  the  animal  is  killed.     He  ilies  prenia- 

for  he  t>cronies  lal  liefore  he  i«  adult;  his  flesh 


....1  a 
Itureli 


,    -   i«  an  oIijitI  of  uller  aversion.     Il   i»   indeeil.  very  ,. 

uf  R  giten.mucb  to  the  hking  of  Ihe   cook,  who   receives,  as  and  jiieej  ha»e  therefore  Ihe  same  fiallid  iiiie.  rela 
wtiKh  Bbould  be  R*  Dcariy  R.*  pat«ibl«  circular  i her  penjuisile,  all  which  either  the  6re  separates,  tiTctvlo  those  of  the  full  grown  Ryeland,  that  the 


■  I 
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the  flesh  of  a  calf  has  to  that  of  an  ox.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  tlie  flavour  keeps  pace  with  the 
defect  of  colour.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  close  confinement, 
and  early  fattening,  tlie  Rycland  or  Southdown 
mutton  would  be  as  pale  and  tasteless  as  that  of  the 
Leicester. 

If  then  the  form  of  that  sheep  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  his  disposition  to  inactivity,  and  early 
proneness  to  obesity,  it  is  evident  that  it  unfits  him 
from  obtaining  a  large  proportion  of  well  flavoured 
muscular  substance. 

It  is  common  with  all  animals  to  become  fat 
about  the  internal  parts,  only  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  When  slieep  are  sold  to  the  butcher  by 
weia;ht,  these  parts  are  not  usually  weighed  with 
the  joints  and  the  rest  of  the  carcass,  but  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  fifth  quarter;  and,  there- 
fore, as  the  profit  of  the  butcher.  Now  if,  in  this 
case  no  deduction  be  made  for  its  deficiency,  the 
Leicester  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  always  killed  in 
its  infancy,  and  therefore,  is  more  defective  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  breed,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  unfit  for  the  butcher.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the  butcher,  on  that  account,  gives  less  per 
pound  for  the  quarters,  the  loss  only  changes  its  ob 
ject,  and  the  breed  becomes,  so  far,  unfit  for  the 
grazier." 

(To  be  continued.) 


room.  I  think  it  would  be  improved  by  working 
the  screw  horizontally,  on  the  plan  recommended 
by  Mr.  Burr,  in  j'our  paper.  The  whole  operation 
might  then  be  performed  on  one  floor.  It  is  not 
susceptible  of  having  the  speed  increased  much  in 
its  first  pressure,  when  but  little  power  is  required. 
If  worked  by  a  ten  feet  lever,  the  hands  must  walk 
840  yards  to  pack  a  bale.  The  machine  costs  ij250. 
After  seeing  several  other  presses,  none  of  which 
need  a  particular  description,  I  had  finally  concluded 
to  adopt  the  one  tirst  described,  as  being  liable  lo 
fewer  objections  (the  cost  taken  also  into  considera- 
tion,) than  any  other,  when  I  became  acquainted 
with   one   lately  invented    by   Charles   Williams, 


(knotvn  as  the  patentee  of  the  rail-<vay,)  which 
must,  1  think,  supersede  all  others.  This  press,  it 
appears  to  mc,  possesses  every  advantage  which 
oan  be  desired.  It  may  be  put  up  in  any  gin  house; 
is  easily  worked;  simple  in  its  construction;  of  im- 
mense power;  loss  by  friction  very  little;  the  press 
box  filled  with  great  facility;  and  costs,  exclusive 
of  the  patent  right,  about  ^HO.  It  is  to  this  inven- 
tion, called  the  "Twin  Lever  Press,"  that  I  would 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Al- 
though iiot  an  adept  at  drawing,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  such  a  sketch  as  to  make  the  description  in 
telligible. 


COTTON  PRESSES. 
Dear  Sir,  .  Petersburg,  Jan.  20,  1826., 

You  doubtless  recollect  an  inquiry  I  made  some 
months  since,  through  the  American  Farmer,  con- 
cerning cotton  presses,  which  elicited  much  useful 
information  upon  the  subject.  But  none  of  the  ma- 
chines described  by  your  correspondents,  appeared 
to  me  entirely  free  from  defects.  After  some  fruit- 
less eflbrts  on  my  own  part,  I  concluded  to  visit  (his 
place,  the  cotton  market  of  Virginia,  and  where  all 
the  e.xperience  and  information  of  the  state  on  the 
subject,  is  brought  to  a  focus;  and  by  seeing  the 
dift'trent  machines  in  actual  op<:ration,I  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  selecting  <fie  one  most  approved. 
Having  succeeded  to  my  ei  tire  satisfaction,  I  feel 
it  my  duly  to  communicate  the  result  of  my  inves- 
tigation, for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers 
who  ma}'  feel  interested,  in  return  for  the  many 
useful  hints  I  have  derived  from  your  valuable 
journal. 

The  points  I  conceive  essential  in  the  construe 
tion  of  a  press,  are — 1st  Its  power.  2d.  The  di- 
mensions; it  being  very  important  that  it  should  be 
secured  from  the  weather,  and  especially  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  gin,  if  possible.  3d.  The  facili- 
ty of  stowing  the  cotton  in  the  press  box — and  4lh. 
the  cost  of  tlie  machine. 

The  first  press  I  visited  was  put  up  on  Layssard's 
plan,  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  It  requires  a  space  of  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  about  two  feet  in  width,  and  not  less  than 
twenty  in  height;  consequently  it  is  not  well  suited 
to  the  interior  of  a  gin  house,  although  that  I  saw 
was  put  up  in  one.  The  press  box  is  badly  con- 
trived, as  the  follower  cannot  be  removed;  consi- 
derable delay  must  therefore  be  experienced  in 
stowing  the  cotton.  The  power  of  a  man  with  a 
nine  feet  lever  in  the  windlass,  gives  a  pressure  of 
10,800  lbs.  on  the  bale.  From  this,  however,  a 
considerable  deduction  must  be  made  for  friction. 
Cost  of  the  machine  about  Ji75.     It  works  well. 

The  next  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  a  new 
application  of  the  screw,  a  northern  invention, 
which  produced  beautiful  bales.  It  was  in  the 
house,  but  required  an  e-levalion  of  three  stories 


A.  is  the  bed,  16  feet  long  and  21  inches  wide — 
B.  B.  the  twin  levers  moving  on  each  side  of 
the  press  box,  the  fulcrum  being  at  C.and  operated 
on  by  the  second  lever  D.  The  follower  E.  has 
three  upright  pieces  framed  into  it,  five  feet  long; 
the  centre  one  with  straps  of  iron  on  each  side,  per- 
forated with  holes,  into  which  the  hooks  G.  are 
made  to  take  as  the  lever  operates.  The  other  two 
uprights  serve  a  double  purpose;  first,  as  guides,  to 
carry  the  follower  down  square;  and,  idly,  notches 
being  made  in  the  side,  two  wooden  keys,  H.  H. 
passing  through  the  cheeks,  are  made  to  play  in 
them  by  a  spring,  so  as  to  confine  the  follower  as  it 
is  worked  down  by  the  lever.  The  lever  is  operated 
on  by  an  iron  rack  K.  .and  pall  L.;  another  rack  is 
made  fast  to  the  upright  M.  which  serves  to  keep 
down  the  lever  by  aid  of  the  pall  N.  The  main 
lever  is  to  be  carried  down  si.x  times,  and  by  each 
cast  the  follower  gains  one  toot.  The  lever  is  to 
be  thrown  up  by  a  pulley,  and  at  the  first  pressure, 
its  weight  alone  will  perhaps  carry  the  follower 
down  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  At  the  commence- 
ment the  toot  of  the  rack  K.  is  to  be  fixed  at  P 
giving  a  leverage  of  ten  inches;  as  more  power  is 
required  it  is  to  be  moved  to  Q.  affording  a  leverage 
of  six  inches,  and  subsequently  to  R.  with  only 
three  inches  leverage.  This  last  purchase  gives 
the  weight  of  one  man  (150  lbs.)  with  a  lever  nine 
feet  long,  a  power  equal  to  3-2,400  lbs.  pressure.  It 
is  said  that  one  man  can  complete  a  bale  in  one 
hour.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  contrivance,  by 
which  the  bale  is  easily  extricated  after  it  is  roped — 
rather  a  difficult  matter  with  some  presses.  This 
done,  the  follower  is  to  be  raised  up  by  a  pulley, 
and  laid  aside,  and  you  are  then  ready  to  begin 
again. 

Since  writing  the  above.  I  have  seen  an  inquiry 
in  the  last  Farmer,  as  to  how  we  gin  our  cotton. 
This  will  always  be  a  formidable  obstacle  where 
the  crop  is  first  introduced.     I  believe  that  a" 


no  further  hesitation  among  the  farmers  to  go 
largely  into  the  crop.  However,  there  are  nume- 
rous gins,  convenient  to  navigation,  on  the  Western 
Shore  of  Virginia,  where  your  cotton  may  be  picked 
and  packed.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of 
erecting  a  gin.  I  will  suggest  that  the  size  of  the 
building  should  not  be  less  than  iS  feet  square  in 
the  clear;  to  give  an  easy  draught  to  the  horses, 
mine  is  29  feet  Two  horses  will  drive  a  fifty  saw 
gin;  one  horse,  a  gin  of  thirty.  The  present  price 
is  $24  per  saiv.  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore,  of  Bal- 
timore, are  preparing  to  make  them,  and  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  execute  the  work  well.  The  ma- 
chinery (iron  is  preferable,)  costs  from  60  to  $70 
complete.  I  procured  mine  from  the  Richmond 
foundcry.  If  water  power  can  be  had,  it  is  to  be 
used  by  all  means,  when  a  smaller  house  will  an- 
swer. The  saws  should  revolve  about  300  times 
per  minute.  The  best  gins  I  have  ever  seen  are 
made  in  Massachusetts,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"Carver  C'ins;"  they  cost  #5  per  saw.  Having  al- 
ready detained  you  much  longer  than  I  expected,  I 
conclude.  Yours,  &c. 

FRANCIS  H.  SMITH. 


_.„,,.„  ...o.  .  .^elievc  tliat  all  rav 

the  power  bemg  applied  on  the  first,  the  press  box  UflTorts  would  have  proved  fruitless,  had  I  not  pledg"- 
occupyiMg  (he  .second,  and  the  cotton  thrown  in  on  Ud  n.yself  to  have  a  machine  put  up  against  the 
the  third,  upon  vfhich  also  was  situated  the  blow]  ensuing  season.    This  difficulty  removed,  there  was 


SCIENTIFIC   MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Continued  from  p.  387.) 
Seeds, 
Which  have  acquired  maturity  in  a  warm  climate, 
produce  plants  which  come  to  greater  perfection  in 
a  colder  one,  than  those  which  proceed  from  seeds 
by  successive  generations  on  the  same  spot.  Knight. 
M-Kenzie,  ^c. 

To  stop  the  bleeding  of  Vines, 

Mr.  Knight  takes  four  parts  of  scraped  cheese, 
and  one  of  calcined  oyster  shells,  or  chalk  burnt  to 
lime  [or  quick-lime.]  This  is  pressed  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood.    In  this  way  the  longest  branches  may 
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!>••  li'i.'ii  oil'  ut  liny  »*a<.on  willi  ^;lfc^J.—  i'<>l  llurl.\  llriirc  llic  iiii|iro|»riily  (ilii-iii;;  unliiiiiriiltd  tJuii;; 
.Urm  r»l  •.'./>.  itj'l.  Lime,  inixol  wiili  ivulcr  to  n|  in  pluiiliiiK  in-ry,  or  slirulihc  ry.  <.r  uilli  rro|is  of 
tliirk  ron«i^Ii-ncc.  and  Hpplii-il  in  sunii.M-r  to  llip  xninll  gr.iw.  In  (lie  latlrr  it  iiruilurrs  niiirli  ulraw, 
amimtatril  limb  or  stump  of  fruit  lrcc»,i>rri  cuts  llii-  i;<"'><'r:>lly  iinVrC.il  witii  rust  or  iiiiMf".  I. ul  little 
eitr»v^»«tiou  of  »»p.  jltrain,  ;inil  lli;it  of  infcriur  ipinlily.     And  lif  ncp  loo, 

the    iinproprirty   of  ;ip[>lyin);    it  in   bhorelsfill    or 

Vrint,  mussoto  Imoil  rrop<,  in  hill'-ur  drilh.     Tliou;;li  tJie 

M»v  be  U1M-.1  in  winter  on  tlir  currmnt  and  coo»e-l'-ule  admit,  ofcxr.  pliu.is:   for   Indian  corn,  rula  lia 

l.crrvlM.»li-.n.ummfr..i|K)n  all  vcRetV.l.s,  after  it  ca.  potatoes,  bean.,  and  most  of  the  

„  diluted  « lib  t« o  part*  of  « ater-and  « lib  great  >•';;"•»!■  f"*- J^"- /""'  ""•.•  never  mjui r. 


it  .  -tapiv,  iiHicli  nl  tilt'  alcobol  and  aroma.  'I'lio 
swr.  t  wines  dcpmd  (or  thi-ir  unitefiil  uml  prrnliar 
prii|ii'rties  on  the  abundance  ol  ulldecolnpo^ell  sac- 
cli;irin'  matter;  and  llie  binb  ainma  of  UurKUiidy, 
for  •vbicli  it  is  »o  imicli  prized,  is  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice,  of  its  finous  attributes. 

I  >r.  Henderson   next   examines   llic   comparative 
pi  I  lection  iif  tln!  red  and    Hliite  uiiies;    and  llie  in- 


bcnolit.  Went.  290. 

f  oiii^nfition  for  Palmirs.  Feiurs.  ifc. 
Take  I  pnllon  tar  from  ibe  pyroligmous  manu- 
facture, I  ot  t.illow.  i  oz   pulverized  rc>^iIl.  m«ll  lo- 
jjctber,  and  put  on  w.irm.  Parkcs'  Chtm.  hM.  rol.  li 
p.  i". 

I'amithfoT  Pnlinpi,  fre. 
I  (p»ll.  wood  tar.   *   pint   rertiiied  spirits  of  wine; 
intimately  uiijicd  by  a  gentle  heal.  Ibid.  J78. 


wheat  and  barley.  Kroin  these  coiisidirations  we 
derive  additional  reasons  for  subslilutiii;;  fallow 
cnijp^  for  naked  fallous;  and  of  giving  to  them  all 
our  manure  in  an  unlVrmcn^cd  stale. 


Dung, 
I      Or  other  cause  of  fertility,  increases  wood   and 
'folia(;e,  but  generally  retards  rrilclificalion.  or  disin- 
.  .  clines  a  plant  to  mature  its  fruit  or  srrds.   Ihiil. 

"*'  .   .  J  J-  '       '""  perennials,  this  holds  good.     But  in   reijard  to 

May  art  as  a  manure  by  combininR  "illi  and  di-  a„„uai  plants,  it  is  liable   to  the  same  exceptions  as 
Tidinir 'he    |»rtir|es    of  clay,  anil    thus   Inrming  a  (be  preceding.     There  is  little  danger  of  our  farm- 
tpecirs  of  m^rle;  by  unitinE  with  the  oily  subslan    „^  applying  manure  to  the  maize  crop  in  such  ex- 
cess as  to  injure  the  seed. 


res  contained  in  the  soil,  an. I  remlering  them  solu- 
ble in  water,  anil  by  ab-orlunj  the  di«s  and  the 
rains,  and  preventine  them  sinkin;;  loo  s]M'cdily  into 
the  t-irth.  by  wbiih  the  food  of  plants  is  washed 
fron  their  radical  fibres.  Pcrcicnis  Gcr;^-  Esa.  eiA. 
i,p.99. 


and  most  of  the  hocil  crops,  arc  tei  mediate  colours,  claret,  pale  yclloK  ,  *tc.,  tin-  dis- 
I  by  the  heat  orilin  tio"  belHeeii  the  line  and   the  ordinary,  and  the 
lUuvia   of    unfrrniented    dung,    when    it   is  spread  lellVits  of  keeping  on  each.    He  concludis  this  chap- 
broadcast  and  ploiicbeil  uiiiler.    .Those  crops  thrive  jter  ivilh  referring    to  France  as  furnishing  some  of 
on   the   heat  and    clllii\ia  which  would   injure  ilicl the  best  specimens  of  nine   in  each   class,  and  iin- 

ipi' slionably  exeellini;  every  other  region  of  the 
gluiie  in  the  manufactiiie  ol  red  «\ines  in  particular. 
'I'he  second  chapter,  ivhicli  treats  of  the  wines  of 
Fr.nce  consists  o(  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
inlroductiuii  and  spread  of  the  vine  in  that  country; 
till'  quaiiiity  of  land  ,it  present  under  its  culture;  (he 
dill  'rent  modes  of  cultivating  and  drainin;;  it;  the 
cli;jnges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  reputation  or 
the  qualities  of  dillereiil  wines;  and  the  probable  or 
aseeilaiiied  Causes  of  such  cban:;es.  "At  present," 
he  informs  us,  ••the  growths  of  the  ancient  pruvin- 
ce>  of  Chanipaigne,  liiirgundy,  Daupbiny,  and  the 
Burdel:iis,  are  decidedly  the  best."  .'^onic  ol  the 
auicl  wines  of  Languedoc  and  Rou.ssillon  rank  also 
very  high;  but,  in  general,  lliey  are  more  distin- 
guished by  »tren;ctli  than  flavour.  To  the  wines  of 
till  -.e  temluriea.  tlieielore,  anil  only  to  Ibe  best  wines 
of  these.  Dr.  HenUirson  directs  bis  attention  in  the 
five  sections  into  nliicli  he  divides  this  clupler.  Be- 
fore, however,  wc  proceed  to  examine  ihese  sections, 
tve  shall  olfcr  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks.  We 
ba\e  seen  lliat,  at  the  period  of  the  vigour  of  the 
B'iman  empire,  the  vine  had  barely  pas.sed  into  the 
nces  of  Gaul,  and  into  Spain.  tJer- 
reinainder  of  Gaul,  were  ignorant  of 


TV)  pronwie  Hit  puberly  «f  apple  and  pear  trees. 

John  Williams  (ilanted  in  pots,  in  Nov.  ISO!!; 
transplanted  after  midsummer  the  following  year 
into  the  open  ground;  transplanted  again  in  the  au- 
tumn of  191 1,  six  fet't  apart — pruned  away  every 
winter  the  trifling  lateral  shouts,  leaving  the  large- 
laterals  at  full   length  to  the   bottom  of  the  plants 


Shrinkage  "f  Grain, 
Wheat,  tcathercd  ripe,  lost  in  -10  days,  nearly  one 
tenth  of  it.   weight      Barley    in   4t.  days.  lo'\on«'i:;,,,,gave  agoo.lTxVosure  to  the  sun;    At  the  heiglit  >...«hern  provi, 

M;venthofit,»e.gli.      I  hi,  took  place  '"  !>'T'<-n<- 1  „,.^i,\^^.,  ,^^   ,,^_„;.he,  ceased   to  produce  thorns.  I V,  and  the 

ber.     In  Or  ober  "h-at  lo.st.  in  il  d^..  ^  '••'      "H      y,,^    i^,j^j  ,.^^i,  .^^  f^^^  J  „„j  ,,,.,  '-  -■      ■ 

ISdn-lx-r  busbe  of  <0  b«.  in  JamlBrv  it  lost  at  .  {  „  ,-,  ,  ,^,,,,  .  ... 
',',,,,  ,.  ,  ,  I  1  _  a.' 1  „.  l;_.  five  and  SIX  years. —  Kcu.  (/./rM,  IHlIt.  «.  1 1  j 
th'   mte  of  2  ll«   la  drs.  per  buvbel  in  31  days.    t>ce'  '  r    j  •  i 

floU.ib    177 — .Vnd  I   have    found  that  li.dian  Corn 


lost  '*t)  per  cent  or  one  fifth,  by  measure,  from  Oc- 
tober to  April. 

Cautt  rf  Sno}e.  4-e. 
TI.e  o\errbar|^.  [of  the  airj  sayi   Dr.  White,  in 
fro-  .  iwilh  moi-ture]  ulien   falling  from  a 

rn  '  irms  snow  in  flakes;  and    from    that 

height  which  in  warm  seasons  produces  mizzbng 
rams.  It  becomes  slrrl;  but  when  II. lulling  over  the 
iurf4re,the  watery  p.irticles.  Ino  small  to  be  visible 
collect  upon  lh«-  ground  and 
and  f'jriD  hoar  fro'L    lb.  4l>0. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review — London. 

HISTOUY  OF  ANCIKNT  AND  MODERN 

WINES. 

By  Jilt  zander  Henderson,  .V.  D. 
(Continued  from  page  390.) 
We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  modem  wines 


jit.  In  the  fourth  century  »»c  have  the  evidence  of 
FAubuniuK  and  Kumenius.  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hender- 
'siin  [I4;i  and  US,]  that  the  banks  of  the  Soane  and 
lof  ibc  Mosclh:  produced  abundance  of  c\c.  Ilent 
I  wine.  Wlicnce  Ibis  rapid  extension  of  llie  vino  to 
wards  the  burlh?  Did  it  ari.se  Irom  tin  amelioration 
of  the  cluuale,  or  principally  Injm  other  causes? 
We  think  lillie,  if  at  all,  troni  "the  first  cause.  Strabo, 
ind'td.  expressly  states.  i'.iat  in  his  time  ^tlic  com- 
menceiiieiit  ol  the  Christiuii  era)  the  cold  was  so 
intense  beyond  the  Cevennes  that  gra|>es  seldom  ri- 
neneil,  and  it  was  Ibought  im|ius^ible  to  in.ikc  wine 
m  those  parts  ol   (iaul  [p.  liA.\     Culling  donnfor- 
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The  inlroduclory  chapter  comprehends  some  leryicsts,  ilniiniiig  land,  and  other  agrieu'.tural  improve- 
Icaves  of  vegetables,  j,„||(.jous  remarks  on  the  imperfection  of  chemical |m«nl».  are  the  only  causes  in  the  powir  of  nian.  by 
K-icncc  when  emploved  to  expliin  the  |)henonii'na) which  a  climate  can  be  ameliorated,  but.  at  this  |ie- 
offcnnentation.  or  the  various  ipialilies  of  Mines,  asjriorf,  whin  agriculture  was  little  undersliHxl,  and 
affected  by  that  process;  and  llie  want  of  wuriU  iuiespecially  while  Ibe  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
s  air,  moisture,' all  b.nguages.  particularly  in  the  English  (from  DUrsienlpire  prevented   much  attention   from  beint:   paid 


\\  ..ter  IS  then  dccom-  not  being  a  wine  country,)  to  express  wilh  arriiiaiy 

d, — heal  di'^engaged,  and  (he    chief  distinctions   of  wines,   and    the    difleicnl 

lus  luniicd.  Lord  />ii'i<ioiuilir>  IrraltM '  shades  in  their  s«-nsible  qualities.  One  term,  of  which 

.  p.  iH.  lit  is  essential  to  acipiire  and  retain  a  clear  and  defi 

'    •  >  the  frrmentalion  of ''   "  " 

.e     rirremer.tlllOIIS    I 
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toil,  wc  cannot  suppose  that,  in  the  course  of  three. 
or  four  centuries,  the  clim.ite  would  be  so  far  ame- 
liorated  by  culling  down  the   wootl,  dr.niiing  land, 
Sm.    as  to    give  to  the  latitude  of  li'*,  Ibe  climale  of 
idea,  is  fla»our,  which  Dr  llcnder*on  uses  "to  jtb«  latitude  of  l."!*.  lor  such  ii  the  difl'ereiice  of  lati- 
icnale'  that  full  impression  on  the  palate  which  isltude  beiiveen  the  Cevennes   and  the  .Moselle.     We 
ii.ide   by  a  wine  or   any  other  fluid,  when  the  sense  know  ol  im  other  cause,  i  ilhcr  natuial   or  artilieial, 
iif  smell  is  entire,  and  which,  therefore, conveys  some |  which  ciuld  am.  lioralc  ihe  climate;  and.  then  I'nre. 
idea  of  a  combined  conception  of  botli  organs" — p.  we  think  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  the   extended 
li't,  note.  Icullure  of  the  vine  four  degrees  fiirlber  north,  in  the 

lie  then  explains  the  principles  on  which  he  means 'course  of  the  third  or  fourth  centuries,  pnncip.illy 
to  classify  mo«lern  wines;  and  the  characters  of  the, to  tlic  Uste   lor  its  prmluee.   inlro<luci  d  among   the 
f,...r.-  •  .  r'n.-l  wines.      In  g.iod  wines  a  prif.  ■  I  . mn-   Giuls  and  Germans,  which  stimulated    them  to  at- 
'  l>e  formeil.  in  which  neither  lli'  pi  what  previously  bad   been  deemed  impracti- 

■le,  inuiil-miniius,  extractive  or  .'  le.     That  llie    tineyards   of   Knince,    however, 

or  the  alciihnl.  ought  to  preiloniiiiate,  |»<  re  not    very  abundanl,  nor  Ihe  u»c  of  wine  very 
•u.i   should  have  lis  distinel  and  pe- 'coii«iion  in  Ibe  fourth  century,  wc  think  is  apparent 
>nd  entire,  not  cloying  on  Ibe  pa-  frnn  iIh'    epigram  of  the  empi  ror  ,luli»n,  in  which 
,  unpleasant   after  t««t'       hi  ibe  Gaul  is  n  (ir<'»cnl<'d  as  oli|i;.ei],  for  want  of  the  grape, 
"ines,  bowerer,  thi«  fv    b<er.     I  niess   licer  had   been    the 

.1  in  order   to  obtain  .  •■  with  tbov  with  whom    Ibe  emperor 

i,e.in"i,i   I.  i«.i-   II-.  ._»  «.i   associate,  we  can  lianlly  sup|M>»e  be 
>'  lib  it.  when  would  have  notKcd  the  circuinitaocc,  or  written  the 
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epigram.*  The  estiiblisliment  ol'  Christianity,  and 
the  subsequent  foundation  of  chapters  and  monas- 
teries, contributed  much  to  the  extension  of  vine- 
?'ards,  their  aood  cultivation,  and  the  superior  qua- 
ity  of  the  wines.  In  the  charters  and  writings  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  vineyards 
and  vintages  of  the  monasteries  of  France  and  other 
countries  are  frequently  mentioned  t 

The  great  variety  and  the  excellency  in  general 
of  the  French  wines,  as  well  as  the  care,  skill,  and 
judgment  with  whicli  their  vineyards  and  vintages 
are  managed,  have  very  properly  induced  Dr.  Hen 
dcrson  to  divide  his  second  chapter  into  five  sections. 
In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  wines  of  Chaiupaigne; 
these,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  were  divided 
into  the  river  and  mountain  wines;  the  former  for 
the  most  part  white,  the  latter  red.  M.iny  do  not 
crt'ervesce,  those  which  do  slightly  are  the  best;  tlie 
white  are  superior  to  tlie  red.  Amung  these  Sillery 
has  the  first  rank,  it  is,  when  genuine  and  good, 
dry,  still,  of  a  light  water  colour,  willi  consideru.i)lt; 
body:  its  flavour  sonielliiui;  like  tnat  of  the  lirst 
growths  of  the  Rhine  The  best  while  wines  ate 
»U]iplied  from  the  banks  of  the  Marne;  in  general 
they  degenerate  as  they  recede  Irom  the  river.  The 
vintages  of  Hautvilliers  and  Ay  are  the  most  esteem 
ed;  the  former  Dr  Heiidersun  pionounces  to  be  "an 
exquisite  liquor,  lighter  and  sweeter  tnan  Sillerj , 
witn  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  like  that  of  a 
pineapple."  All  the  good  wines  ol  Cliampaigtie 
.will  keep  in  cool  cellars  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the 
Tauils  in  whivh  they  are  stored  are  thirty  or  foriy 
feel  deep,  of  calcareous  tufa,  'i'he  soil  best  suiieU 
to  tlie  vineyard  is  calcareous;  indeed  volcanic,  cal 
careous,  gravelly,  rocky,  dry,  and  open  sods,  in  all 
countries  and  climates,  pr  idiice  the  best  wine.  The 
best  growths  of  Champaigne  are  all  consyined  in 
France. 

We  are  surprised  th.^t  Dr.  Henderson  has  not  no- 
ticed the  allegation  that  sjgar  is  employed  in  inakmg 
the  brisk  Champaigne  wines  whenever  the  grapes 
do  not  ripen  thoroughly.J  Dr.  Clark  stated  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Travels,  from  inquiries  he  made 
on  the  s[iot,  that  such  was  the  case.  The  French 
translator  of  his  work  denied  it;  in  consequence  of 
this,  Dr.  Clarke  published  in  his  fourth  edition,  com 


•This  epigram  may  be  found  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of 
the  Greek  Anthology,  Epij;.  368;  and  also  in  the  preface 
to  Juliani  Opera,  Paris,  1 84 1,  4to.  We  are  aware  that 
this  Epigraiu,  and  another  on  an  organ,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  a  Julian  prefect  of  Kgypt,  and  not  to  the  Em- 
peror:— but  a  prefect  of  ligypt  cuulcl  have  notliing  to  do 
with  Gaul,  whereas  Juhan  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
there. 

t  Lupus,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bethlem, 
in  Burgundy,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  fre- 
quently mentions  his  vintage  in  his  letters;  it  seems  often 

to  have  failed,  on  which  occasions  perry  was  used. 

[Lupi  Opera,  p.  161,  &c.]  In  the  charters  for  founding 
monasteries  about  the  same  period,  vineyards  are  always 
particularized  [pp.  510,  627,  530,  nc]  English  lead  was 
in  much  request  at  this  time  for  covering  the  roofs  ol 
monasteries  [pp.  3-'  and  3-18.]  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  menlions  two  Touraine 
wines,  as  brought  forth  only  on  great  occasions  or  to 
high  personages,  Laticin  and  Gaticin;  but  what  they 
were,  or  where  grown,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Vol.  i.  p 
4  7-',  and  note;  and  Vol.  ii.  p.  307  —Old  French  Trans- 
lation, Paris,  1678 

i  Dr.  Henderson,  indeed,  states,  in  a  cursory  and  inei- 
deiital  manner,  in  a  passage  we  shall  afterwards  quote, 
"that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  sweetness,  and  promote 
effervescence,  the  manufacturers  of  Champaigne  eom- 
inonly  add  to  each  bottle  a  portion  of  syrup,  composeil 
of  sugar-candy  and  cream  of  tartar;  the  highly  frothing 
kinds  receiving  the  largest  quantity'  [p.  354.]  But  Dr. 
Clarke's  allegation,  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests, 
go  much  further;  according  to  them,  the  best  judges  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  natural  and  artificial  Cham- 
paigne— between  that  made  from  grapes  perfectly  ripe, 
without  sugar;  and  that  made  from  immature  grapes, 
with  sugar. 


munications  he  had  received  from  Messrs.  iMoelt 
and  Co.,  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  fa- 
brication of  the  Vins  d  Ay  et  Epcrnai,  in  which  they 
acknowledtce  that  a  liqueur,  of  which  sugar  was  an 
element,  was  used  in  those  years  wiien  the  grapes 
did  not  arrive  at  maturity;  but  that  the  wine  manu- 
facturers kept  the  fabrication  of  the  liqueur  a  secret, 
and  did  not  wish  that  even  its  use  should  be  known. 
—Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo.  vol.  L  p.  ;2G4. 

The  second  section  relates  to  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy. These  Dr.  Henderson  considers,  in  some 
respects,  as  more  perfect  than  the  Champaigne 
wines.  "In  richness  of  flavour  and  perfume,  and  all 
the  mure  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  ol  the  grape, 
they  unquestionably  rank  as  the  hist  in  the  world" 
[p.  It)].]  Uul,  as  the  prime  growths  are  confined  to 
aifcw  vineyards,  and  all  consumed  m  the  country, 
iiie  have  hltle  idea  in  England  either  of  their  excel- 
lence or  variety.  Ihey  are  produced  in  the  great- 
est excellence,  in  the  departments  of  Cote  d  Ur, 
Ifunne,  and  Saone,  and  LoiresB.  In  the  Cote  d  Or, 
tSc  choicest  red  growths  are  the  Koman?e,  Conti, 
Clos  Vougeot,Chambertin,llichcbourg,  Komaiue  de 
St.  V  ivant,  Tache  and  ^t.  George,  l  hese,  according 
to  Dr.  Henderson,  "are  distinguished  by  thi'ir  beau 
tlful  colour,  and  exijuisite  flavour  and  perfume,  com- 
uiniug,  in  a  greater  degree  th.m  any  other  wines, 
the  qualities  of  lightness  and  delicacy  with  ricnness 
and  fulness  of  body."  The  other  red  wines  are 
those  of  Volnay  and  Pomard  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaune,  the  former  light  and  delicate,  the  latter  of 
more  body.  The  Macon  rank  next  to  the  Beaune 
wines.  The  wliite  wines  of  burgundy,  less  nume- 
rous than  the  red,  are  not  inferior  lu  tliem  in  fla- 
vour and  perfection.  The  Mont  Hachet  wine,  n.  ar 
Beaune,  is  the  most  celebrated:  it  has  a  high  per- 
fume, and  an  agreeable  nutty  flavour. 

The  third  section  relates  to  the  wines  of  Dauphi- 
ny.  the  Lyonnais,  and  the  country  of  Avignon.  On 
a  granite  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  filione,  near 
Valence,  are  the  famous  vineyards  of  the  llernii- 
tage.  The  grapes  are  not  treated  m  the  most  care- 
ful manner:  hence  their  ascescency,  and  t/ie  loss  of 
a  portion  of  their  alcohol  and  aroma,  in  the  dep.trl- 
ment  of  the  Riione,  the  wines  of  Cot.-  Rolie  take  the 
lead.  A  sweet  >vine,  made  in  small  qianlilics  from 
the  ripest  Hermitage  grapes,  in  iLiVour  and  perlume 
resembles  the  best  Constantia. 

The  fourth  section  comprehends  the  wines  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  Roussillon,  and  Provence.  Though  the  cli- 
mate of  this  part  of  France  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  vine,  and  thf  soils  for  the  most  part  equally 
so.  no  excellent  red  wine  is  produced  here.  I'his 
arises  from  the  flavour  and  aroma  being  sacrificed 
to  ensure  the  complete  developement  of  the  colour- 
ing matter.  The  sweet  white  wines,  however,  from 
the  richest  and  ripest  grapes,  are  of  a  very  superior 
quality:  there  are  the  celebrated  Muscadine  uines 
of  Frontignian,  Lunel,  and  lieziers  in  Languedoc, 
and  of  Rivesaltes,  and  Salces  in  Roussillon.  That 
of  Rivesaltes,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  is  the  best  mus- 
cadine wine,  not  only  in  Roussillon,  but  in  France, 
or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world:  when  sufficiently  ma- 
tured, "it  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  has  an 
oily  snioolhness,  a  fragrant  aroma,  and  a  delicate 
flavour  of  the  quince,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  wines." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ILADXSS'  HH'SAVL.'ST&'Bm'S. 


[It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  country,  that  amongst  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  periodical  and  other  publi- 
cations, from  the  ponderous  quarterly  to  the  lightest 
and  most  trivial  of  our  weekly  or  daily  journals;  all 
are  dedicated  to  the  amusement  and  business  o^ 
men — scarcely  a  type  is  set  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  best  formation  of  the  female  mind  and  cha- 


racter in  early  life,  or  to  edify  and  improve  them  in 
the  exercise  of  the  social  relations  and  more  vene- 
rable duties  of  maturer  years. 

It  is  too  obviously  the  fashion  to  regard  women 
as  beings  formed  merely  to  subserve  the  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  man,  rather  than  to  be  his  com- 
panion, with  equal  rights,  and  his  friend,  with  in- 
tellect and  character  fitted  to  deliberate  and  advise 
with  him  on  all  his  concerns.  Of  a  woman  of  su- 
perior character  it  has  been  said,  that  "she  wished 
her  children  to  obtain  intellectual  refinement,  pos- 
sess fully  the  attributes  of  a  rational  nature,  and  to 
be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  condition  of 
stocks  and  stones,  by  accumulating  a  magazine  of 
thoughts,  and  by  a  rich  and  cultivated  sensibility." 
This  honourable  wish  of  a  noble  mother  of  ancient 
times,  according  to  existing  habits  and  systems  of 
educatiun,  seems  to  have  existenc,  now-a-days, 
where  it  does  practically  exist  at  all,  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  male  children  of  the  family;  whilst  the 
young  ladies,  instead  oi  being  reared  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of 
appropriate  literature  for  Us  own  sake,  and  to  qua- 
lify them  lor  the  most  sacred  and  honourable  of 
all  duties,  that  of  instructing  their  offspring  in  early 
youth;  arc  brought  up  as  if  destined  by  providence 
to  spend  the  first  half  of  their  fives  in  acquiring 
the  arts  and  the  graces  of  the  toilette,  and  of 
personal  exhibitions;  and  the  other  half  in  the 
cares  of  the  nursery  and  the  regulations  of  the 
kitchen. 

So  far  as  our  humble  influence  can  be  exercised 
through  a  corner  of  this  journal,  tve  shall  continue 
to  employ  it,  in  presenting  subjects  for  the  rational 
amusement  and  instruction  of  our  female  readers, 
more  especially  matrons;  and  if  we  sometimes  eke 
out  an  additional  column  for  their  use,  the  gen- 
tleman farmer  who  objects  to  it  as  Intrenching  on 
his  grounds,  will  please  send  his — name.  The  se- 
lections we  shall  offer  must  he  from  casual  readings, 
which,  from  constant  occupations  otherwise,  are  of 
too  limit.-d  range;  we  invake,  therefore,  the  aid  of 
ladies  of  taste  and  observation,  from  whom  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  contributions  for  their  own  de- 
partment. To  one  of  great  worth  and  intelligence 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following:] 

CoNJUQ.\L  H.\PPiNESS — ENHANCED  BY  HAVING  CHIL- 
DREN. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  (says  a  fond  husband)  the  in- 
terview between  us  immediately  subsequent  to  her 
first  parturition,  the  efliision  of  soul  with  which  we 
met  each  other  after  all  danger  seemed  to  have  subsi- 
ded, the  kindness  which  animated  us,  increased  as  it 
\yas  by  ideas  of  peril  and  sufl'ering,  the  sacred  sensa- 
tion with  which  the  mother  presented  her  infant  to 
her  husband,  or  the  complacency  with  which  we 
read  in  each  other's  eyes  a  common  sentiment  of 
melting  tenderness  and'inviolable  attachment! 

"This,  she  seemed  to  say,  is  the  joint  result  of  our 
common  affection.  It  partakes  equally  of  both,  and 
is  the  shrine  in  which  our  sympathies  and  our  life 
have  been  poured  together,  never  to  be  separated. 
Let  other  lovers  testify  their  engagements  by  pre- 
sents and  tokens;  we  record  and  stamp  our  attach- 
ment in  this  precious  creature,  a  creature  of  that 
species  which  is  more  admirable  than  any  thinjc  else 
the  world  has  to  boast,  a  creature  suscei)lible  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  of  affection  and  love,  of  senti- 
ment and  fancy,  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  crea- 
ture will  daily  stand  in  need  of  an  aid  we  shall  de- 
light to  alibrd;  will  require  our  meditations  and  ex- 
ertions to  forward  its  improvement,  and  confirm  its 
merits  and  its  worth.  We  sh:ill  each  blend  our  ex- 
ertions for  that  purpose,  and  our  union,  confirmed  by 
this  common  object  of  our  labour  and  affection,  wiil 
every  day  become  more  sacred  and  indissoluble. — 

All  this  the  present  weakness  of  my  beloved  M , 

would  not  allow  her  to  say.  But  afl  this  occur- 
red to   my  reflections;    and,  when  we  had  time 
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IrmiHiuillv  to  rompaff  mir  rrcoll. «  ii.m  of  tin-  rvt-nt. 
it  |>laiiilv  np|>r.irfil  tlint  in  all  tlii~  our  licnrt*  anil 
r,  i  ■      '    ■.■»l  truly  Minp.itliivU. 

.1  iliir<l  iili|crt.    I  riiniinon  Cfntrr 

ol   I'lXH  11  i ill.  1^  f.ir  rroti)  Ht.iki'iiinK  tlip  rrfn^nl 

of  >urh  a  cou|>lr  lor  cnch  other.  It  tloi's  not  m-iKi 
ralf  or  Hivrrt  tlirm;  it  is  a  nrw  link  orronm-i-tion. 
KjcIi  \i  atlarliril  to  it  the  more  for  llie  »ake  of  oitluT. 
eAch  r«-ip»nl»  il  n»  a  'ort  of  bnincli  or  scion.  n"|>rc- 
srnling  tin*  jorcnl.  carli  rojoiM.«  In  its  lioallli,  it» 
f,on>\  litinmur,  its  «nulr».  its  ini-r>-u«c  in  iil/e,  in 
>>tn>nsth  anil  in  fafultir<,  principally  frtim  the  idea 
of  the  jfTatlllcation  they  uill  coinniiiniratr  In  the 
other.  Wen-  it  not  for  thi«  iilra,  "ere  il  jiosmMc  the 
pleasure  »hould  not  lie  mutual,  ihi'  >ontinient  houIiI 
oe  stripiwil  of  its  principal  rlrvation  anil  rclinrmcnt; 
it  would  be  comparativi-Jy  cold,  m  1i'i.«1i,  »olitar}'  and 
inane." 

A  mother's  u>Tr.. 
Her,  hv  her  smile,  how  soon  the  stranprr  knows', 
lionr  soon.hy  his  the  irlail  discovery  shows. 
As  to  her  lips  she  lirts  the  lovely  Uiy! 
What  an>»Trrinn  looks  of  sympathx  and  joy! 
He  walks,  he  sp<-ak«  in  many  a  bmlccn  word; 
His  wants,  his  «ishi'»,and  his  Kriel-  arc  heard: 
And  erer.  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies. 
When  ro«T  sleep  comes  on  with  suit  •.iiqirise. 
Lock'd  in  her  arms,  his  nrnis  acro'->  lirr  tlun^ 
(Tliat  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  lii>.  lonKUC,) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings. 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lullinK  snns^he  sings. 
How  blest  to  feci  the  healings  of  hi«  heart, 
nre:illie  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  f.ir  kiss  impart; 
\N  atch  o'cf  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  Mother's  lovel 

[HtraU. 


-"The' every  lionc  i»  aching 


After  Uiis  terrible  shaking;, 

Ovi  r  ml'- and  riilKes, 

Ami  old  plunk  briilgos,"  (cc. 


stones,  as   to  indicate  a  mure  than  Turkish  barba- 
rism. 

'J'he  national  road  through  Ohio  is  graded  as  far 
as  Fairvii'W.a  distance  of  thirty  units,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  stone  is  in  readiness  for  the  covirlng. 
The   road,  as  you   know,  is   to    he  constructed   on 


'  It  would  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  llie  bodily  suf 

]  feeing  I  endured,  in  travelling  I'roiu  Ltalliiuur<-  co|thc  plan  of  M'Adain,  the  great  Colossus  of  Kliudes 
XN'hecliiig,  and  from  Uience  to  Cincinnati  in  a  ita,;e  (roads,)  as  he  is  called  in  I^nglaniL     The   bed  is  of 

|COach.  Itlie  usual  width,  the  patcmeut  to  be  eighteen  inchi  • 

I  The  crops  of  small  grain  on  the  whole  route,  nrr 'Unck,  and  none  of  the  stone  to  weigh  more  than 
extn-mely  backward  and  unpr<iiiii>iiiK,  owing  to  lue  illiree  ounces.     Thi^   latter  il^oi  in  the  formation  of 

I  severity  of  Ihe  drought,  which  has  in  many  instani-s  the  road,  has.  I  am  told,  very  much  deceived  the 
conipelird  the  farmer  to  plough  u|)  and  re  sow  Lis  contractors,  who  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  la- 
lields.  It  is  every  where  admitted  tlial  the  seas'ii 'hour  of  reducing  the  stone  to  such  sinall  dimensions, 
has  very  much  diuiiiii'<lieil  the  ijuunliiy  of  grain  lal  |Wc  were  (.hewn  a  ncA  in.ichiue  at  one  of  the  facto 
low,  and  in  all  probability  this  will  be  a  hanlycarlries  near  Wheuling,  which  is  intended  to  facilitate 
with  the  f.irinrr  whose  principal  crop  is  wheat     i   this  operation.    It  is  a  large  iron  mortar  with  strong 


TiitT  rocacn  the  bed  Lf>*TinN  roitxu. 
They  poiir'ii  the  Red  Libation  forth, 

.\nil  I'lH'il  the  golden  boWl; 
I  dash'd  It  on  the  faniish'd  earth. 
And  spufn'd  its  base  control; 
\r.d  Mid — no  more  my  peace  shall  be 
.K  victim  to  thy  treachery! 

Tliey  wove  of  Fame  the  blooming  ivrealfa, 

.My  brow  the  chaplel  twined; 
My  fool  I  tro<l  the  flowers  beneath, 
And  gave  them  to  the  wind; 
And  sai.: — my  heart  no  more  shall  trust 
To  tliat  which  is  it.M-lf  but  dusL' 

They  brought  me  Beauty's  child,  and  gave 

To  me  her  fairy  form: 
Death  came'  Mir  t'lHd  the  sdent  grave; 
Fed  on  her  cheek  the  worm: 
1  loved,  yet  said — no  more  will  I 
I  )'er  flower  so  fraU,  in  sorrow  sigh! 

They  brought  me  Ihe.o  •  spirit  sweet — 

Rrliginn,  e»er  fur, 
.Mt  tears  brdew'd  h«-r  holv  feet, 
'.Ml 
And  •-.  all  farewell' 

Ulest  spirii    ti.MM  i,.iM  urukr  their  spell! 

(Brail*  Prta. 


aciscsz.z.ANi:ous. 


Joi-aiiAL  OP  4  TaavKi.i.a*  to  l,a«i«vit.i.K. 
Data  .S««.  /  /    ■     ' 

In  travflhr;  fmm  I' 
It  by  ! 
I  bofK 

interest  to  ii,<ril  a  pUrc  in  lli«    I 
o«r  erM»rJ>i7i%n  r^ltl*-.!  ii«  on  wilt, 


think  Vuhiiy  has  soinovliere  preilicled  that  the  I 
nitcd  Slates  at  some  Uiture  p'Tiud  will  becomr  a 
niiserabli-  country  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain, 
and  really  the  suiiiiners  of  IttJJ  and  Itiii  serve  at 
least  to  riuiind  us  ol  the  prophesy 


iron  bars  at  the  botloin.  just  wide  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  stone  to  pa.^n  lliroiigli  when  broken  of  the 
proper  size.  An  cxcrllenl  policy  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  li. lilting  the  contracts  lor  the  construction  of 
this  road  to  the  distance  of  one  mile,  and  the  conse- 


riie  farms  and  the  public  houses,  particularly  on  Iijciences  of  this  airangement  are  the  ceriainty  ol  the 
the  national  road,  have  very  much  unproved  donii,:  |  performance,  and  the  more  sjiet-dy  and  failhlul  exe- 
the  pa*t  year;  and  it  is   now  so   thickly  settled  th..i   cution  of  Ihe  work.     'I'he  failli  oi'  the  nation  being 


the  traveller  can  always  obtain  conil'oitablu  accoii 
modalions   within  the  compass   of  a  few   miles.     1 
know  not,  however  what  the   feelings  arc,  of  thi- 


pledged,  in  a  few  years  mure  we  shall  have  a  na- 
tional road  from  the  waters  of  Ihe  Potomac  to  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  .Mississippi;  and  is  il  not 


members  ol  Congress  from  the  west,  in  passingovi  r  {dclightrul  to  contemplate  the  completion  of  a  punlic 
this  beautiful  public  work,  but  to  me  its  gradual,  j  work  of  so  much  general  benefit  and  advantage. — 
yet  progressive  decay  is  always  productive  of  ei  I  The  facility  of  IransporLitmn  to  liallimore  has  al- 
treme  regret    The  appropriation  by  Congress  tbrv:   ready  induced  many   farmers  in  Ohio  to  e  ommence 

Jyears  ago,  seems  to  have  been  judiciou-ly  expcUii    the  culliv  tion  of  the  line  Tobaccoes,  and  I   am  in- 
ed,   but   the    aniount  was  too    limited    to  prodli<<  i  funned  a  very  extensive  elt'ort  is  making  to  increase 

'  any  permanent  advantage;  and  a  very  shrewd  ohi  liiis  year,  llie  production  ol  that  staple.  From  one 
farmer,  of  whom  I  was  making  inquiries  on  the  iui>  ihiiudied  uiilcs   in    the  int' rior  of  Ohio,  tobacco  is 

Ijcct,  lilustrated  tlie  erroneous  policy  ol  the  govern  |  transported   to  Italtiiuore   al   two  dollars,  and    two 
iiient  in  this  particular,  by  relating  an  anecilotoiil 
one  of  his  neighbours,  whose  parsimony  he  said,  in- 
duced him  to  sow  one  bushel  of  wheat  o:i  ten  aori.> 

of  land.  The  stone  bridges,  some  of  them  costiiiijlprutf  of  a  young  nicrrhanl  in  your  city,  of  the  soeie 
Ihe  countrv  upwards  of  thirty  Ihousiind  dollars  have  ly  of  Friends,  wlio  came  out  last  year  and  purehas- 
been   vvretclicdlv    dilapidated    by  mischievous  lour  {cd  a  CoiisKlirable  quanlity  of  this  tobacco  at  a  very 

low  rill-,  and  is  expected  out   again  tliis  winter,  in 


dollars  and  lifly  rents  tlic  hundred;  and  a  very  in- 
I'llii^e.it  gentleman  wa<  triliiig  me  of  an  instance, 
lrmi;;ly    illustrative  of  the   shr>'t\dness  and   enter 


pads,  who  have  in  many  instaiio-H  thrown  om  r  liir 
stone  from  the  walls  of  these  bridges  even  with  the 
surface  of  Ihe  road.  The  stage  drivers  in  the  Lni- 
ted  Slates,  are  equally  iiroverbial  with  the  barkers 
for  loquacity  and  mirtli.  One  of  these  huiiiuurous 
fellows  told  us  an  amusing  anecdote  of  two  gentle 
men,  who,  at  a  distance,  noticed  a  traveller  ■m  loot, 
very  busilv  engaged  in  llirowing  over  the  stone  Irom 
tlie  wall  of  one  of  these  bridg.  s,  and  aeiording  to 
the  drivrr's  account,  he"  looked  as  much  pleased 
and  astounded  at  each  crash,  as  if  he  were  witness- 
ing not  only  "1116  wreck  of  matter,"  but  "tlr  crush 
of  Worlds."  The  gentlemen  continued  palnnl  until 
the  rulhan  had  sullicienrly  amused  himself,  and  was 
several  miles  on  Ins  journey,  and  tlii  n  pullui;;  llie 
spur  to  llieir  horses  they  soon  overtook  hiiii.and  al 
the  end  of  the  lash,  compi'lled  him  to  n-turn.  and  in 
the  language  of  llii-  driver  "made  a  Baptist  ol  hiiu 
in  short  order  "  The  ceremony  of  his  conhrinalion 
Ixing  over,  the  new  convert  to  the  rliurrh  w;is  soon 
iiiiliated  into  the  pr-iclicc  of  good  works  hkemse, 
and  these  were  no  less  a  |>erfornianre  than  llie  im- 
mediate restoration,  up  a  steep  bank  in  a  w.n  n  m. 
mer's  day.  of  the  viry  identical  sloi  e  !.■ 
I:.lely  tumbled  over  with  so  much  ippari  nl 


'I'bis  you  will   say    was   an    arbitrary   iiiotle  ol  pre- ,  furnish  an  adequate  nippf 

i.niin.-   r.Iiit.'    ifiiirv.but   should  It  not  tradi    Ihe  ol  th<- year,  for  all  the  p. irjiosej of  health  and  iiavi 


pursuit  of  the  same  object. 

'I'he  whole  state  of  Ohio,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled 
to  Judge  from  passing  over  the  great  mail  route, 
presents  a  scene  of  impruvenienl  most  rapid  and 
judicious,and  not  surpas.seil,  ifequ.dled.  by  any  oth- 
er section  in  the  Liiiled  Stales  The  towns  are  all 
beautilully  situated,  well  laid  out,  and  Ihe  buildings, 
generally  speaking,  of  Ihe  most  [lermanent  and  val- 
uable description.  The  salt  works  near  Cambridge 
and  Zane^v  llie,  are  said  to  yield  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  owners,  and  are  of  great  public  benefit  to  the 
state.  These  works  produce  from  twenty  to  fifty 
bushels  ol  salt  per  day,  the  streams  are  copious  and 
strongly  impregnated,  and  the  nrlls  from  two  to  live 
hundred  Oet  in  d<  ptii.  I  am  told  borings  at  these 
depths  will  t'ind  abundant  salt  streams  in  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  table  land  of  the  stale,  and  particu- 
larly on  Ihe  river  border,  where  no  allrmpt  of  the 
kind  bus  yet  failed  of  success,  or  in  bringing  to  the 
surlaie  fine  abundant  streams.  You  may  think  me 
a  little  visionary,  but  with  this  cnpaeily  of  finding 
»at<  r  on  the  margin  of  tin'  river,  might  it  not  t>e 
iblr  at  no  very  enormous  et|iense  to  keep  a 
tir\  uf  these  spring*  in  constaul  flow  as  would 
furnish  an  adequate  supply    of  water  at  any  season 


vhirh    Ihe    road 
r   If)'-   prolextion  an. 
iiirnt   ol    such  Near  one  ul  ti 

•  some  private  i  hav  erfdeii  a 

.  osllr  monument  lo  .Mr.  t  lav .  in  commeinoraii  . 


.  itioii      >Vhen  111"   river  IS  low  some  hundred  ihou- 

ind  of  Ihe^    l>orin;s    mould    liimish  an    imiiii'nse 

'V,  andwlirii   high,  the   wrll*   lieing  of  small 

'.  r.the  Halir  iiiighl  be  slop|>ed, and  furred  la 

iljn  I  uriginal  subterranean  passs;:<'»  un- 


yN  crc  I  to  ^'J-U 


.1  the  active  pari   he  has  taken  in  the  g"  "I  work  ofMil  III'  lit    should   render   tin  ir   aid  again 

Internal  Improvement.       llie  monunient  ••!  .         .      '      ■    "  natural  and  arti- 

',.vve  bri-n  designed  in  exrellrni  lastr.  aii.l  •  .at   it  i%  im|H.ssible 

arter  of  Ihe  execution  IS  iHith  skilful  and  II.,' I.I  ,u.,;  :.  1     iiinr    in.    .  vcni i|.i..vfmenl  which  art, 

ibut  a  It  so   miserably   shattered  and   priud  wilb'patnolism  and  caterjinzc,  >  untrammelled  by  con- 
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-litiitlonal  scru))les,)  will  at  some  future  day  lead 
ifie  wise  ones  of  this  nation. 

The  little  village  of  Cir«leville  is  one  of  classic 
memory  in  Ohio.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extent, 
number  and  extreme  regularity  of  its  ancient 
mounds  and  fortifications  which  are  constructed  with 
more  regard  to  nicety  and  beauty,  than  any  others 
in  the  western  country.  The  plans  and  figures  of 
these  works  ai'c  thus: 


B  • 


the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  J  have  no  doubt  the 
loans  will  at  no  very  distant  day  be  redeemed  with- 
out leading;  to  any  public  ])ressure.  The  summit 
level  from  Lake  Krie  is  370  feet,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  400 
feet.  The  bed  of  this  canal  will  in  general  pass 
over  a  soil  extremely  favorable  to  the  contemplated 
object.  At  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
surface,  the  canal  will  on  a  great  part  of  the  route, 
pass  over  a  bed  of  gravel  and  clay,  which  I  am  told 
is  the  best  description  of  earth  for  preventing  the 
loss  of  water  by  absorption.  There  is  a  report 
in  circulation,  but  I  cannot  think  it  true,  that  the 
commissioners  and  engineers  in  their  views  and  cal- 
culations in  regard  to  this  canal,  have  allowed  no 
mpre  for  absorption  and  evaporation,  than  is  goner 
ally  found  to  be  customary  in  Europe.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  unless  the  feeders  are  at  all  times  more 
th*n  sufficient,  the  error  may  at  particular  seasons 
of  drought,  occasion  some  disappointment  in  the 
geheral  economy  of  the  supply.  The  canal  from 
theWiami  to  enter  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  will  em- 
brace a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  over  a  surface  iji- 
finitely  more  favorable  than  that  from  Erie,  and  the 
whole  being  under  active  contracts,  the  work  is  ve- 
ry rapidly  progressing.  What  an  example  of  na- 
tional enterprize  and  energy  do  these  great  works 
hold  out  to  the  United  States — to  each  individual 
state  of  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  to  our 
beloved  soil  of  Maryland,  where  some  fiend-like 
charm  has  heretofore  operated  in  defeating  the  per- 
formance of  any  work  of  similar  importance. 

Kentucky  too  in  spite  of  her  depreciated  curren 
cy,  has  commenced  the  good  work,  and  a  companj- 
has  been  incorporated  by  the  state,  who  have  dis- 
posed of  stock  to  the  amount  of  400,000  dollars  for 
the  culling  a  Steam-Boat  Canal  from  the  town  of 


Two  perfect  figures,  a  square  and  a  circle,  each 
Inid  out  with  mathematical  precision,  and  each  con- 
taining by  actual  and  accurate  survey  precisely  ten 
acres  of  land.  A  is  a  passway  leading  from  the 
square  into  the  circle,  and  BCD  three  doors  or 
passways  leading  from  without  into  the  square.  It 
is  remarkable  that  each  of  these  passages  is  guard- 
ed by  mounds  both  from  without  and  within,  such 
as  are  represented  in  the  figure  by  the  black  dots, 
which  were  evidently  designed  as  protections  to 
these  entrances.  The  height  of  this  breast  work  or 
fortification,  was  originally  twenty  feet,  and  the  cir- 
cle consists  of  two  perfect  figures  of  this  elevation, 
and  nearly  touching  at  the  base.     The  square  was 

evidently  regarded  by  the  original  projectors  of  thej  l^J;;,,,^  C^  Shippensport,  a  distance  of  two  miles 
^york  as  the  most  vn  nerable  position,  and  therefore, ,  ^elow  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  The  contract  has  been 
the  circle  was  doubly  for  ihed,  and  contained  only  taken  by  some  gentleman  from  New  York,  at  380, 
onepassvvayforthe  double  purpose  of  defence  and  ,^(;0  ,,^,i;,^^_   exclusive  of  locks,   and  it  promises   to 

security.   Ihe  village  of  Circleville  derives  its  name  -  -         .       _-.  

from  these  works,  the  town  being  situated  within 
the  circle,  and  the  court  house  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  figure.  Before  the  village  was  built,  trees 
were  growing  upon  these  works  equally  large  with 
any  others  in  the  forest,  and  by  whom,  and  when 
they  were  constructed,  remains  a  question  not  to 
be  solved  by  the  most  curious  and  inquiring  mind. 
The  works  have,  however,  been  much  injured  and 
thrown  down,  and  barbarous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
walls  have  been  much  destroyed  bj'  carting  away 
the  earth  for  the  purposes  of  brick  making. 

Lebanon  is  a  beautiful  village  and  remarkable 
for  two  things,  its  excellent  Hostel  (or  Hotel)  as  it 
is  spelt  in  the  United  States,  and  as  being  the  form- 
er residence  of  our  worthy  post  master  general. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in 
our  country.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  ninety-four 
and  contained  in  1801,  2500  inhabitants;  and  the 
best  lots  on  Market  or  Main  street,  were  worth  at 
that  time,  1  dollar  the  front  foot.  In  IS-2.5,  this  town 
contains  IS.OiiO  inhabitants,  has  built  within  twelve 
months,  sixteen  steam  boats;  and  Market  street 
lots  are  selling  for  two  hundred  dollars  the  front 
foot.  What  this  town  will  become  in  a  tew  years 
more,  when  the  canals  are  completed,  is  a  source 
of  much  speculation.  The  state  of  Ohio,  although 
in  comparative  infancy,  has  already  projected  SSO 
miles  of  canalling,  which  agreeably  to  the  estimates, 
will  cost  ujiwards  ol'  four  millions  of  dollars.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  this  ilistance,  is  now  un- 
der actual  contract  and  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance 


The  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  extremely  low,  and 
we  shall  [irobably  have  some  difficulty  in  descending, 
but  this  you  will  say  is  all  to  be  removed  when  my 
theory  of  artificial  rivulets  shall  prevail.  If  any 
thing  of  interest  should  occur  in  the  voyage  down 
the  father  of  rivers,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  to  com- 
municate with  you.  Yours,  he.  S. 


SVOTLTINO  0£I0. 


inent.  The  contracts  have  generally  been  taken  un- 
der the  estimates  of  the  commissioners,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  notice  the  universal  popularity  of  the 
measure  which  must  secure  to  the  state  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  For  the  completion  of  these  great 
-national  .schemes,  the  state  has  pledged  a  fund  for 


eventuate  in  a  beautiful  work.  The  canal  will  be 
twenty  feet  deep,  sixty  leet  wide  at  the  bottom,  one 
hundred  and  forty  at  the  surface,  while  the  sides 
will  be  protected  by  a  stone  pavement  to  guard 
against  the  agitation  produced  by  the  wheels  of  the  j 
boats.  Should  not  these  wise  undertakings  produce] 
a  change  in  the  ojiinions  of  those  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  of  the  Senate,  who  so  obsti- 
nately oppose  the  proprioly  of  such  works,  on  the 
pan  of  the  general  government.* 

At  Cincinnati  I  met  with  Mr.  Owen,  of  New- 
Lanark,  and  attended  his  lectures  in  explanation  of 
his  principles  and  of  the  condition  of  the  community 
he  is  endeavouring  to  establish  for  the  melioration 
of  the  human  family.  The  great  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Owen's  Theory,  is  founded  on  the  old  idea  of  Hume 
and  other  sceptics,  that  man  is  not  a  free  agent. 

[Here  our  friend  indulges  in  some  remarks  upon 
the  religious  principles  and  character  of  Mr.  Owen, 
which  we  think  it  better  to  omit.  It  would  be  unfak 
to  admit  an  impeachment  and  reject  a  defence;  and 
were  Mr.  Owen  to  demand,  as  he  might  justly  do, 
the  right  of  explainin;:  his  doctrines,  we  should  find 
our  journal  cmploj'cd  as  the  medium  of  controversy 
on  a  subject  not  at  all  connected  with  the  objects  of 
the  American  Farmer.  For  remarks  upon  the  ge- 
neral state  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  its  produc- 
tions, natural  and  artificial;  the  public  works  and 
private  establishments  connected  with  its  agricultu- 
ral interests,  we  are  always  obliged  to  our  corres- 
pondents, but  in  religion  and  politics,  we  never  in- 
terfere in  this  place. — Let  every  man  enjoy  his  opi- 
nions in  the  one  and  the  other  without  "let  or  hin- 
drance." Let  him  worship  God  in  his  own  way,  so 
he  disturb  not  the  peace  of  society,  and  at  the  polls 
vote  his  own  ballot.] 


'This  question  we  leave  to  our  correspondent  to  elu- 
cidate through  some  other  channel. — [Ed.] 


STUD  BOOK. 

Mr.  Skinneb, 

A  gentleman  of  the  South  of  Virginia  [one  of  the 
most  extensive  breeders  of  Hor.ses  in  the  U.  States,] 
has  been  many  years  employed,  at  vacant  hours,  in 
compiling,  for  his  own  use  and  amusement,  a  Stud 
Book;  comprising  most  of  the  Virginia  horses, 
mares,  &c.  previous  to  the  revolution;  whether  im- 
ported or  home  bred;  many  of  those  in  the  Caroli- 
nasand  Maryland;  and  some  in  New  York,  of  the 
greatest  distinction:  also,  the  more  notable  blood 
liorses  during  the  war  of  1770,  and  subsequently 
thereto.  Profit  is  no  object  to  him — but,  believing 
such  a  work  to  be  a  desidcralitm  to  breeders,  sports- 
men and  amateurs,  he  wishes  to  be  enabled  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  copies 
which  he  may  order  to  be  struck  off,  without  incur- 
ring loss. 

Such  persons,  therefore,  as  feel  a  disposition  to 
have  the  work,  are  respectfuHv  requested  to  indicate 
the  same  {ab  promptly  as  practicable)  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "American  Farmer."  But  they  are  at  the  same 
time  apprized,  that  this  is  not  a  "prospectus  of  pro- 
posals for  publication,  to  which  any  one  is  solicited 
to  subscribe;"  or,  in  other  words,  a  mode  of  begging, 
which  has  been  most  extensively  and  shamelully 
practised,  and  wixich  is  beginning  to  get  into  de- 
served disrepute.  Nobody  will  be  dunned  with  a 
book.  It  will  be  .sent  to  no  one  whatsoever;  a  liijiit- 
ed  number  of  copies  will  be  printed,  which  they  who 
will,  may  buy.  The  work  will  be  a  thin  octavo;  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  embrace  a  mass  of  authen- 
tic information  that  is  in  the  possession  of  no  other 
person  living,  but  the  compiler;  who  has  been  oc- 
casionally employed  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
collecting  it. 

VateiUine's  Day,  1826. 

The  ''Stud  of  a  gentleman  of  the  South  of 
Virginia." 

In  the  American  Farmer  of  April  9th,  18-24,  you 
published  '-the  Stud  of  a  gentleman  of  the  South 
of  Virginia,"  who  is  an  amateur,  it  would  appear, 
if  not  a  connoisseur  of  horses.  Herewith  you  will 
receiva  a  list  of  the  foals  dropped  last  season  in  that 
stud,  which,  if  worthy  a  place  in  your  journal,  you 
will  please  to  insert  therein.  Philip. 

N.  B.  The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  above  quoted. 

1824. 
March  19 


b.  c. 


got  by  Roanoke. 
out  of  Grand  Duchess,  (No.   11,) 
(star  and  snip,)  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  his  dam. 
April       5,  b.  c.    —     Y.  Minikin,  (No.  10)  off  hind 
foot  white — very  fine. 
Miss   Ryland,   (No.  8)  fore 
feet  and  off  hind  foot,  white 
— star. 
\'.  Frenzy,  (No.  9)  near  hind 
foot  white. 
Statira    by    Alexander    the 
Great,  (No.  5.) 
Lady  G.  by  Hamblctonian, 
(No.  3.) 
Everlasting. 
No  note  (here)  of  the  marks  of  these  last,  and 
there  are  some  others  not  included  in  the  above  list; 


5,  b.  c.    — 
9,  b.  c.     — 


11,  b.c.  — 

b.c.  — 

b.c.  — 

b.c.  — 
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March  iO,  b.  c.  out  of  Witch.  (No.  IC)  by  Roanoke.       p^.  W 


'1'hB  MlI.E— an    AMtCDOTC. 

.  of  Burbadocs,  on  the  death  of  lii« 


PBIOBS   OTrilBEXV' 


April 


•ii,  b.  c. 
.S.  b.  f 
I7,b.  f 

•24.  b.  c. 


AUTICLKS. 


Il.>auoka,(No.  13)  do.      I  fnitl,(iil  riiliii);  niulo,  caused  hi' head  to  be  suspind 

Minikin,  (No   10)  do.       pj  j„,t  „vit  bis  own  scat  in  his  dining  room,  whne 

No.  47,  (b)  Gracchus  out  of  n  l„iii;  remained  a  monument  of  iror/A  and  g"'i'" '<"  j  bXcqn,  and  llams,  . 

No  1)  •'»•      /I'lic  benevolent  and  hospitable  physician,  after  the 

Philidelphia,  (No.  4)  by  Sir  n,.„lcirrt  had  made  a  few  circuits,  was  much  in  ilie 
ArchT.  habit  of  "lecturing  on   the  head"  of  this  deparlid 

16,  b  t.  out  of  a  bay  mare  by  Sans  Culottes,  (n,.nd  "from   whom   his   liberal  fortunes  took  their 
dam  by  a  son  of Vlai;  of  Truce  not  in  the  ri>c,"'  and  always  with  much  applause. 

"  ,  by  Roanoke  |      One  uidurky  d.iy.  while  engasced  in  this  pious  of- 

Amy.  (No  HI  by  Roanoke.     Cpp_  K.ile  ssfuww*.  Time's  wyihe,  or  something  rise, 
Roxana,  (No.  ii.)  .  'causing  the  lashings  to  part.'this  venerated  relic  iVIl 

Liiily  nunliury,(No.  2)  by  Sir  „„  ,|„.  |,.,rp  |,;,ieol  the  Phrenologist   with  such  force 

Arcliy.  ^    las  to  prostrate  him  on  the  flo<ir.    His  old  black  scrv-  ,  ,,f,..;,f 

own  sister  to  Roanoke.  (No.  ,„(  „s,-d  to  give  a  minute  and  most  pathetic  acfo"int|  |.-|.-\tiiK-KS,  Live, 
•2\)  ^o-      ;  of  this  sad  afl'air.  always,  in  proofol  his  own  »aK:ici- 1  FISH,  llerrings.Sus 

ty,  concluding— "Uiniih — I    always    tella   massa  he|     Shad,  trimmed, 
mus   nrher  Inu    mi(/e— mule  mighty  unsartin:  hi  be 
diore  a  dn  you  a  mi.ichicf  some  time  ur  viUlir." 


list  of  ie:i,  by  Roanoke 


2C,b.  f 
•JS.  b.  f. 
.tfi,      f 


per. 


U  11(11. 1.SALK 


!  BtlKK,  Baltimore  Prime, 


B^■,^■.S-\V.^X.  Am.  ycllo» 

COKKEE,  Java 

Havana 

COTTON,  I,oui.iiana,8i.c 

fJeorgia  I'plaii'l.  .  .  • 
COTTON  VAK>,N  1. 10, 

An  advance  of   I  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

rilK.K.sK, 


fi.b.  r. 

10.  be. 
1!»,  b.  f. 
2.1.  h.  f 
29,  b.  f. 

June     28,  br.  c. 


QO. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


and  Angelica,  (No  .S<))  do 

Mav        I,  be.  out   of   the  dam   of  Jenny   Deans 

(No.  l.'>) by  Roanoke 

Wildfire.  (No.  14)  do. 

Wildfire's  ,|nm,  (see  14)  do. 
Wakefield.   No.  98)       do. 
Paroquet.    No.  24) 
Shy  lock  ni;ire   No.  19, 

(Jessir.1.1 
the  dam  of  Dumpling, 
(No.  -I.*' 
March  13,  b.  f.  out  of  No.  22  (at  II  F.)     ' 

b.  r     _    No  29  (Never      f       "1 

Tire> 
b.  f     —     sister  to  No.  2!).      _ 
.April.         b.c.    —     Young   Frenzy,'?  :.:   >    do. 
(No.  9) 
gr.  c. —     Miss   Ryland, 

(No.  8) 
b.  f.     _     Blue  Ruin.   No. 

19) 
h.  f.     —     Young      Grand 
Duchess,    by 
Sir  .\rehv  out 
of  Old  Grand      _ 
Duchess, (No.^  2  ^    ''''• 
37) 
|>.  c.    —     Y'oung  Minikin, 
(Na    ^S)    by 
Sir  Arcbv, 
b.  c.  out  of  .\rehl)iiehcss, 
(No.  20) 


lu 


12 


bbl. 


■S^SIIS  IT'iiSi^l^^So 


Baltimore,  Frijiay,  March  3,  1826. 


I  (J>On  the  subject  of  tobacco,  our  Planter  friends 
will  be  expecting  to  hear  from  us  as  the  «pring 
ojwns,  but  wc  are  constnined  to  say  that  we  luve 
nothing  cheering  to  communicate.  By  the  last  ad- 
vices from  abroad,  there  were  few  or  no  sales  mak- 
ing, and  the  prices  there  are  said  not  to  justify  those 
paid  in  this  market  in  the  months  of  Septemlier 
and  October  last.  Here  there  have  been  no  late 
trnnsactions  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

ODistillers  complain  of  a  scarcity  of  rye,  and 
are  olfcrm^  sixty-five  cents  for  that  which  is  ;;<>od 


and  clear  of  garlic. 

I  l.f.  A  I  iir^n,   .-»w«i,    ..v.-.., 

*>Corn  sold  in  Charleston  on  2tHh  February,  at  M<>I. ASSES,  suRar-housc  gii 
«1  per  bushel;  demand  brisk— supply  slack.  ' -    '"  ""  ''     ■  •      — 

Bf.oonv  McRRAiN. — A  decoction  of  cedar  berries 
and  boughs,  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for 
this  disorder  in  cattle. 


FLAXSEEP,  Rough,.  - 
FI.Oi:U,  Superfine,  city 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, snperfi. 

FLAX 

rtlNPOWDEIl,  Balti.  . 

GltAlN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat.  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawlcr, 

do.       Red, 

do.  White  Flint,  .  . 

Rye 

Barley 

Clover  Seed, Red    .  . 
Ruta  Raga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Crass  Seed, 
Manji-I  Wurtzcl  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .  .  .  • 

Oats, 

Beans    White 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 
no.      Country  .... 

HOPS 

iHiii;-^'  LARD 

L^■.ATHER,  Seal,   host, 


Harnna,  1st  qii;il.  ^ 

MEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried,! 

NAILS,  Sfi.'f'd I 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch I 

Turpentine,  Soft,  .  .  I 
OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter 


14 


lb 
26  lb 
bush 


—     i 


11 


&  60 


lb. 


I      e>At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Dela 

. .     .     i.^u     11       11     'war^     a  coini>anv    was    incorporated    lor    nUutting  POKh     Baltimore  Mess, 

N.  n.  The  impoHed  mare  Lady  G.  by  Hamble-  -  n  .  »  compa;;>  ^.^1  ,^^^„^     .,.,„{  ..^p-, .,  ,,„         p^i^e.  .  .  . 

toman.  (No.  3)  missed.  »  '^  ■.-...  ., 

The  Alexander  m  ire.  (No.  5.)  Duchess,  (No.  1,) 
and  Lidr  Bunburr.  (No  2.)  are  dead. 

The  .No.  Jl  was  .t  den,  heavy  in  fo.il.  Ia«l  winter. 

Old  Gnnd  Dihr.s.  irilh  h-r  b  c.  by  Uo.iioke. 
(the  produce  of  112  t.)  is  sold   to  a   gentl.mau  in 


mulbrrry  irtct  ann  r«wi«j(  »■«.  i../.™.      .  .■•   --i .<tfb    r^rirn  nrire      lor 

of  th.-  propos-d  company  is  fixed  at  »20.(M0,  but  it  "v^^^f;,;"^"  ''"":  ,£ 
may  go  into  operation  when  J5.«>0t>  are  subscnbcd.  ^^^^^  naliilnorc  While,  lb 
and  fifteen  per  cent  thereon  paid  in.  j  Brown  an-l  yellow,   — 


Brown  an"!  yellow, 
WHlsKEV.  Ut  proof. 


.  WHISKER  .  1st  proof.    ., 

.  .  ,,„,.,  n  .„  .   T^nii.imii  ml    ICP.MsRsHMUD  ANPBicH  Ai.i.ivi«i,soii..— .Some   pf.uiinmM'V.4thpr 

(the  produce  of  X'i:i.    ''  '°^'   '»  '   «'"' '  ^^  Ve  '  of  U^  people  of  T.lbol  county,  i  ,  this  stae.   aPP'  K  RH  ANKY.  Ist  pr 

N-::^^i'riV„°T'L-'soMT.  r„Uern'"fp  -  lurnmg  t'heir^ru.lful  material,  to  .-...ableac  

!>'>.    I..»n>l    :yo.    .i.  .ire   »oiu   w        «  r„unl  —  Tiiey  go  frcipienllv  as  raany  as -ix  l<-et  deep 

f'2l7who    has   covered    but   two   into   bed,  contammg  a  thousand   or   «->   '>~';' 
■  ..riTeiTd  to  h-  bt  to  hi.  loa.ls;  wh.  re  previously  it  was  not  kn  ,wn  that  there 


Fred 
R 


lion 


T  three  other 
.,  sl.vnds  «■   a 
limr,  Ihi,  year,  «<    '■■ 
.-If  to  be  a  fine  fo  >    . 
of   imm>-n(e   pum 
il    It    i,  «   haoH'omr  tiLrnr*, 


was  one — a  c<irre»|M»iident  »vbo  disco*  ir-d  by  a«-ri 

•  lent  the  t.,luHble  (l«e  tint  niiglil  be  ruidc-  ul  lt,»»ys 

Jl,.  a  few  yrars  ago  I  h.mlril  manure  half  a  mile  andde- 

,  full  posilii'l  It  within    twenty  yard,  of  a    bank  or  l>ed  of 

,„  -Ij.  more  than  I'Hill  loads,  mice  found  anil  laki-icul,  of 

ni|>rrior  ipi«litv.      The  knowledge  of  il  i^  -prcadmt: 

.     . •!..,. ..^,-  .ni  ,.,tiii  111'  ii  1,1  he  evtry 

iiportance. 
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SHESP. 
Selections  for  the  PENNsvLVANii  Askicultu- 

R4L    SoCIETy. 

Extrach  from  Dr.  Purry's  Essay  on  the  Auho-e,  Pni- 
dnce.  Origin,  and  Extcnsioa  of  the  Merino  breed 
of  She':p. 

(Concluded  from  page  395.) 

New  Leicester  Sheep  do  not  thrive  upok  mo- 
derate  KEEP. 

"Again,  the  Leicester  sheep  loves  to  feed  and  fill 
himself  within  a  small  space  of  ground;  and,  there- 
fore, requires  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage.  On  the 
contrarj ,  on  moderate  or  poor  keep,  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  exer.'ise,  this  breed  acquires  less  ilesh 
in  a  given  time  than  the  Rjeland  or  Southdown. 
It  is  therefore,  comparatively,  unfit  for  nearly  half 
the  pasture  land  in  this  island. 

A  Leicester  ram  is  sluggish,  and  naturally  ineffi- 
cient; the  ewe  is  often  barren,  and  generally  a  bad 
nurse;  and  the  breadtii  of  shoulder  in  the  lamb,  en- 
dangers its  own  life,  and  that  of  its  dam,  in  yean- 
ing. They  are  therefore,  comparatively,  unfit  for 
propagation." 

New  Leicester  Sheep   fit  to   produce   th.w 

WHICH    cannot    be    EATEN. 

"As  to  the  merit  of  their  form  in  a  picturesque 
view,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide;  but  I  should 
scarcely  expect  to  see  il  chosen  for  representation 
in  any  picture,  which  was  not  expressly  intended 
for  agricultural  illustration,  except  by  that  artist, 
who,  having  always  furnished  the  shoulders  of  his 
full  grown  clowns  with  the  heads  of  children,  fan- 
cied the  composition  beautiful. 

'.For  what  then  is  a  perfect  Leicester  sheep  ft?  On 
riih  land,  he  is  calculated,  at  an  early  age  to  produce, 
fot  eating,  that  which  cannot  be  eaten,  bttt  tchich  is 
good  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 

Is  there  then,  it  may  be  asked,  no  fitness,  and 
therefore  no  beauty  in  that  form,  whith  is  now  .so 
generally  recognized  as  perfect?  I  think  there  is. 
I  have  allowed  that  the  abstract  principle  is  well 
founded;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  either  universally  ap 
plicable,  or  that  it  is  true  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried  in  the  New  Leicester  race  of  sheep. 
Every  thing  is  fit,  and  therefore  beautiful,  only 
when  in  its  proper  degree  as  well  as  place. 

In  these  points,  whicl^  when  justly  regulated,  are 
doubtless  excellent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
pure  Spanish  breed  is,  in  its  own  country,  grossly 
deficient  But  at  this  we  cannot  wonder,  when  we 
attend  to  its  history.  We  have  seen  that,  in  Spain, 
it  is  merely  a  wool  bearing  animal,  in  which  figure 
is  no  moni  important  than  in  a  silk  worm,  or  a 
cotton-;ifant;  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  rams 
are  Idled  as  soon  as  yeaned;  that  only  a  few 
wethers  are  n)ade;  that  the  animal  is  rarely  eaten, 
except  by  the  shepherds  and  other  labourers,  and 
then  never  fattened;  and  that  Madrid,  near  and 
though  the  gates  of  which  myriads  of  this  breed  an- 
nually pass,  actually  depends  on  Barbary  for  its  sup- 
ply if  muttmi. 

If,  indeed  the  principle  be  admitted,  that  good 
forms  cannot  be  obtained  without  an  uniform  de- 
gree of  nutrition,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever 
exist  under  the  present  habits  of  the  Merino  race 
in  Spain.  Sheep  never  thrive  icell  on  any  food  when 
kept  together  ingi-eut  numbers.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  the  economy  of  these  and  various  other  animals, 
that  after  having  finished  a  meal,  they  should  lie 
down  and  rest  lor  the  purpose  of  chewing  the  cud. 
As  the  food  is  not  regularly  taken,  the  stomach  in 
different  animals  composing  large  flocks  must  be- 
come full,  during  every  different  minute  of  the  day; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  must  at  stated  hours 
take  their  daily  journey  of  from  five  to  fiflsen  JEng- 
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li."li  miles.  By  this  for'ible  deviation  ironi  the  laws 
of  nature,  their  digestion  is  impeded,  and  their  nu- 
tiiiion,  and  consequently  growth,  is  proportionably 
deft  ctive. 

Now  I  would  ask  any  candid  man,  whether,  un- 
df'i'  such  circumstances  as  these,  continued  during 
several  centuries,  the  Southdown,  or  any  other  of 
the  best  native  breeds  of  sheep  in  this  island,  could 
po.isibly  have  been  in  a  superior  state  as  to  carcass? 

1  would  also  appeal  to  the  same  person,  whether 
experience  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  that 
by  the  same  care  in  breeding  and  7Wurishing,  which 
has  been  long  practised  on  the  Southdown  sheccp,  the 
Merino  race  itself  may  not,  in  a  few  years,  be  much 
meliorated,  and,  at  length,  in  every  circumstance  of 
general  usefulness,  fully  equal  those  which  are  quoted 
III  order  to  disgrace  it? 

In  this  respect  very  great  improvement  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  Lord  Somerville,  whose  ram 
IS'o,  20  must  be  acknowledged,  by  the  most  preju- 
diced, to  have  a  beautiful  form;  and  if  the  throati- 
ness,  or  dewlap,  which  is  often  found  in  these  sheep, 
and  which  is  merely  a  duplicature  of  the  skin,  be  a 
fault.  Lord  Porehester  informs  me  that  he  has  suc- 
'  eeded  in  entirely  getting  rid  of  it." 

The  finest  Wool  placed  on  the  best  carcass. 

"In  forming  my  own  flock,  my  view  has  certain- 
ly been  to  place  the  finest  wool  on  the  best  carcass. 
But,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  hereafter  assign,  I 
h  ive  thought  the  two  objects  incompatible  at  the 
same  time  during  the  beginning  of  any  set  of  ex- 
periments in  crossing  these  two  breeds,  and  there- 
lore  have  hitherto  confined  myself  only  to  the  for- 
mer object,  which  I  have  as  yet,  by  no  means  fully 
accomplished.  I  have  bred  indiscriminately  from 
all  my  ewes,  and  universally  preferred  those  rams 
which  had  the  finest  fleeces,  notwithstanding  which, 
my  sheep  are,  in  general,  shorter  in  the  legs  and 
necks,  have  smaller  bones,  a  rounder  barrel,  a  wider 
loin,  and,  consequently,  a  better  hind  quarter,  than 
u;iy  pure  Merinoes  which  I  have  happened  to  see, 
.  :<--pt  that  particular  ram  of  Lord  Somerville, 
wliicii  i  have  already  mentioned. 

This  change  1  attribute  to  the  female,  or  Ryeland 
blood,  which  in  forming  the  progeny,  acts  most  on 
the  carcass;  while  that  of  the  male,  or  Merino, 
chiefly  affects  the  skin  and  fleece.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  facts: 

Of  the  pure  iNegrette  breed,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rams  is  horned,  while  a  few  have  short 
snags,  and  scarcely  any  are  knots,  or  hornless.  On 
the  contrary,  of  the  Merino  Ryelands  of  the  fourth 
cross,  a  considerable  number  have  no  horns  or  only 
snags;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  these  increases  as  we  breed  in  and  in 
from  the  same  cross,  though  from  horned  rams. 
Farther;  in  breeding  from  the  pure  Merino,  the 
ram  lambs  in  carcass  take  after  the  lather,  and  the 
ewe  lambs  from  the  Ryeland;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  with  regard  lo  the  fleece;  so  that  the  male 
offspring  in  many  instances,  obtain  preeminence  in 
fine  wool  one  generation  before  any  of  the  female 

These  facts  show  the  respective  influences  of  the 
male  and  female  in  generation;  and  as,  from  what  I 
have  stated  above,  it  appears  that  the  fleece  is  con- 
stantly improving  from  breeding  in  and  in  with  the 
fourth  cross,  I  may  hope  that  at  this  period,  I  may 
now  be  able  to  attempt  a  melioration  of  the  carcass 
by  that  mode,  so  as  in  a  very  short  time  to  exhibit 
its  effects  through  a  large  proportion  of  my  flock. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  of  this 
breed,  the  great  progress  which  they  make  is  from 

2  to  4-tooth.  The  proper  time  to  fatten  them  will 
therefore  be  from  4  to  6-tooth.  But  both  periods 
may  probably  be  accelerated  by  early  and  uniform 
luxuriance  of  keep.  Perhaps  also  the  same  end 
may  be  promoted  by  breeding  in  and  in  This  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  thinks  the 
early  fattening  of  the  New  Leicester  breed  to  be 


chiefly  owing  to  this  c;iuse.  He  says,  that  this  con- 
stant incestuous  intercourse  produces,  in  both  sexes, 
a  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  genciation,  and  of 
that  of  nursing  in  the  female;  reducing  them  to  a 
stale  approaching  to  that  of  eunuchs,  who,  in  all  ani- 
mals, are  observed  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
obesity.  This  conclusion  is  derived  not  only  from 
what  takes  place  in  the  Leicester  sheep,  but  from 
the  case  of  the  A'orth  Devon  cows,  which  have  con- 
stantly intermingled  with  those  of  a  small  district 
around  them,  and  have  long  been  famed  for  a  form, 
and  disposition  to  fatten,  which  makes  them  much 
sought  for  by  the  l.utcher  and  grazier.  These  cows, 
horvever,  are  nolm-iously  bad  milkers,  and  go  barren  to 
the  ^vestcrn  fairs  in  greater  numbers  than  those  of 
any  oilier  breed.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  it 
shews  that  the  divine  law  against  incest  has  a  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  a  moral  end." 


SCIENTIFIC    MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Coritinued  from  p.  396.) 
Grapes. 
Every  bunch  of  grapes  commences  its  formation 
as  a  tendril,  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  every 
cultivator  to  occasion  it  to  remain  a  tendril.  The 
blossoms  are  all  additions,  the  formation  of  which 
is  all  dependant  upon  other  agents,  viz.  upon  the 
leaves,  which  arc  required  to  elaborate  the  food, 
and  upon  a  good  exposure  to  light  and  heat.  See 
Knight  in  Land.  Hort.  Trans.  1819. 

,9phis  Lanigera,  or  American  blight. 

This  insect  infests  and  injures  the  apple  tree. 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  aphides.  When  young, 
they  are  of  an  amber  colour,  which  approaches  that 
of  lead  as  they  become  full  grown.  They  are  found 
upon  the  thinnest  bark,  and  in  cracks  of  the  outer 
bark,  enveloped  in  a  mealy  web,  resembling,  when 
examined  through  a  microscope,  an  accumulation 
of  the  finest  cotton  threads.  They  multiply  rapid- 
ly; subsist  on  J*,  juices  of  the  tree,  and  cause 
small  bunches  upon  the  branches  and  roots.  Their 
web  contains  an  infinite  number  of  small  transpa- 
rent globules,  of  a  viscid  saccharine  fluid,  the  void- 
ed excrements  of  these  singular  insects.  They  pre- 
fer young  trees.  The  effects  of  their  ravages  arc 
soon  visible  in  the  cankered  appearance  of  the  bark, 
the  sickly  aspect  and  scarcity  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
almost  total  want  of  blossom.  In  several  other  spe- 
cies of  aphides  or  plant  lice,  the  excrementitious  depo- 
sition is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  known  by  the 
name  of  honey-dew.  To  destroy  this  mischievous 
insect.  Sir  Oswald  Moseley  (see  Rep.  Arts,  1S19,  p. 
175.)  found  train  oil  the  only  effectual  application. 
It  not  only  caused  instant  death,  but  the  mstct  did 
not  re-appear  on  the  part  oiled  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing summers.  This  aphis  is  often  beaten  to  the 
ground  by  heavy  rains,  when  it  crawls  to  the  root 
and  makes  a  lodgement  there. 

This  insect  has  caused  much  alarm  to  the  horti- 
culturists of  Great  Britain.  It  has  appeared  in  my 
nursery  two  or  three  of  the  last  seasons,  and  given 
much  trouble.  I  have  made  it  a  business  to  seek 
for  and  destroy  them,  until  their  number  is  greatly- 
lessened.  With  a  woollen  cloth  saturated  with  train 
oil,  I  am  in  hopes  of  now  being  able  to  overcome 
them  In  the  nursery  the  cloth  may  be  used  with 
the  hand,  and  affixed  to  a  stick  or  pole  for  larger 
trees. 

There  is  a  maggot  (says  Hayward,  in  the  Science 
of  Horticulture,  4*c.)  which  preys  on  the  young 
branches  of  the  apple  tree  in  a  singular  manner.  It 
penetrates  near  the  point  of  the  young  growing- 
shoots,  and  eats  its  way  down  the  centre  of  the  pith. 
The  young  shoot  of  course  withers  and  dies,  and, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  without  any  susceptible 
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injury.  \\  lirnrvrr,  llnrrforc,  tlli^  I*  si'in,  lln'  lop 
thould  hr  cut  ofl.  ihr  ha\r  of  the  inairp>l  "ill  llioii 
be  l^l^covf  ml,  down  whicli  it  shouWI  he  traml  to  it» 
•■ml  and  df>tro_vcd.  tiucrj- — Is  it  ncil  tliii  niaicccul 
that  drstroyj  many  of  our  |>*iir»,  ll«"  lir»t  indica-, 
tlons  of  decay  in  which  appears  in  the  branches?     I 

The  e|^  of  an  nphi<  are  depo^itrd  in  autumn, 
(MT*  Hauford.m  the  tvurk  herore  (|iiotrd.)  on  the 
rmVr^'o  bud  of  the  penrh,  which  i>  hatched  tvitli 
the  !ir»t  start  of  vegctatinn  in  sprine;  and  they  mul- 
tiply so  fa.'t.  that  in  a  fi-w  days  thiTo  .-ire  several 
t:>  neration*  of  them,  which  hccomf  desfnictive  to 
the  young  fniit  and  tree.  The  only  successful 
application  «3«  founil  to  be  snufl',  ri'poaledly  ap- 
plied witli  a  b.-irber'*  piitT.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  M.  Bonnet  anil  other  naturalists,  that 
males  of  the  aphides  are  produced  only  every  tenth 
eeneration.and  then  but  few  in  nuinl'er— oiie  eoim- 
Tolkm  $trriiig  for  llu  ten  jfeiirratioiu'  i<ee  Rep.  Arts, 
|S|9,  p.  S57. 

The  aphis  alluded  to  by  Hay^vanl  may  be  found 
in  the  corolla  and  calix  of  the  peach  whil<'  in  bloom. 
I  have  seen  the  latter  filled  witli  them.  I  think  the 
smokr  of  tobacco  or  sulphur,  in  a  slill  iiiornine. 
would  be  as  beneficial  as  snulT,  and  could  be  more 
^neraJlj  applied. 

Salting  Cattle. 
The  duty  on  roek  salt,  consumed  in  fireat  Britain. 
n  .'>/  «.i.'  .'CO  the  ton;  the  cost  of  thr  salt,  exchisivr 
of  the  dul»  .  If>s.  i'JJ23)  the  ton.  Kroni  the  exami- 
nations bf-forr  parlinment.  and  llu'  discussions 
nhirh  ha«r  taken  place  in  thr  perimtii  il  journals, 
relatnc  to  the  operation  of  this  enormous  tax  upon 
.ipnculturv.  and  the  poor,  many  inl'-nslinK  farts 
have  be' i>  ilc»  eloped.  It  afipram  from  iIiim'  doru 
naents.  nat  not  only  farm  callN-,  but  r\iu  the  [loor 
of  many  di«tncts.  have  been  virtually  n-stricled  llie 
use  of  salt,  by  the  heavy  impositions  of  govern 
Oient;  and  that  wherr  this  privation  has  been  fril, 
diseases  have  been  multiplied  to  man  and  boast 
to  an  aUmuni;  exIrnL  J.  C.  Corwen,  nirmber  of 
pailiamrnt,  wril  known  as  a  selAnlilu-  and  success- 
ful agnculturisl.  slates, as  amonir  the  advantiices  of 
KivinK  sail  to  his  cattle  daily,  that  it  removed  the 
nnpleasant  llavour  fmm  milk  of  cotrs  fed  with  liir 
nip*;  that  il  frrally  lessened  inllammalory  disrasc-s. 
I'  "Ml,  inTjase.l  Uic  (juantity  of  milk. 

J  animal  to  fallen.     That  it  improv- 

and  spirits  of  horses,  rendor- 
coals   remarkably  fine;  and. 
•  1  ri^rhl  to  tweWe  ounces  p<'rdav,l 
'nrss  and  roni|iarati\e  heallli  seve  ' 
r  •  Il   render  '   •■    bv  a  disorder 

Tliat  e<  I'  in  thr  ijuan- 

iii,  •■. ..,,<»  per  daj  ,  ,;  ,...  -■  ...  ~  their  health, 

rerders   them   aound,  and   tensibly   improvei  their 

....„, I, t,.,r. 

'  ^  |ually   noted   for  his  spirited 

iry,  considers  Sill   ill  ii'.n.  rt 
••It    It,  even  on 
iml  many  died 
»  brrariw  healthy       Salt  pre«errr.|  hay, 
I  it   when  d^ir.i.'-'l       It  i«  a  prn.  i.livr 
In  the  b'l  •  !'.    ■ 


lime  I  have  not  had   an   animal  ihsrascl,  except  b\  irreil  was  irivoii    llirm,  ..i    ||„.  yolloiv    Alirrdrcn  tur- 

accidents.     I  do   not  tliiiik    iiiorc  salt  is  con»utiieil   nip  and  Miaii;;e|  wiirt/rl.  with   wlm-h   he  haa  suc- 

tlian  would  be  required  to  feed  twirr  a  week  in  Ihe'renled  b<  tier,  than  with  the  ruta  ba^^a. 

old  method;  and   I   believe  the  beasts  are  as  much 

benrliled  by  liuvint;  it  daily,  or  when  their  ap|>ctiti' 

craves  it,  as  man  is  by  luixing  it  witli  his  ordinary 

food. 


PHILADELPHIA   SOCIF/FY    FOR  PROMOT 
ING  AURICULIURE. 

Stated  Meeting.  Feb.  2lsl — .adjourned  MectinR 
February    iiii,  Isiti — Dr.  Mk.ssi:,  Vice   President.   Phillips,  the  nri^lihour  of  Mr.  Miller,  has  six  acres 
in  the  cliair. 

The  folluwini;  communications  were  read: 


Uisides  till-  value  of  r«p<  for  sheep,  Mr.  Miller 
thinks  that  no  green  crop  can  l>e  so  profitably  em- 
[iloyed  either  for  soiliiit;  or  pasliirini;  milk  cows, 
lie  says,  Mr.  Ciirvvcn,  of  Cumberland,  Knglnnd, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  it  in  his  reports;  in- 
creasing the  qiianlily  of  milk,  williout  imparting- 
any  disagreeable  flavour  to  it  Ploughed  in  green, 
.Mr.^l.  supposes  rape  would  be  superior,  as  a  ma- 
nure, to  any  plant  used  in   that  way.     Mr.  William 

iller,  I 


ol  rape,  sown  last  September,  for  seed.     It  is  iio>t 

-„  .-- _  quite  green,  notwillislanding  the  late  severe  frost.«. 

I.  A  Keport  from  the  Committee  of  the  Society,    I'he  value  of  the   rape  seed  oil  for  greasing  wool, 
appointed  to   receive   applirations  and  award  pre-  ^i"!  of 'he  rake  for  fattening  ratlle.  was  mentioned 
miums,  from  the  luiid  established  by  .John  Scott        ">  tl'e  report  of  the  Society's  meeting,  in  January. 
The  follotving  premiums  have  been  awarded —      These  important  facts  will,  doubtless,  be  apprcciat 

I.  To  Samuel  Goodwiu,  for  an  ingenious  front  cd  by  our  farmers. 

doorlork.^iO  III.  A   letter  from   Dr.  Hatfield   Smith,  of  N  J.. 

■i.  To  Dr.  .lames  S.  Ewing,  for  a  screw-cock  hy-  "dh  a  sample  of  cotton  whirh  he  procured  at  Ari- 
drant.  a  medal  and  y>0.  'ra.in    Peru.     The   trees   from   which    he  took  the 

S.  To  Coleman  Sellers,  for  a  simple  and  cflfectual|<'otton  were  of  great  size.  The  dimensions  of  one 
cupping  instrument,  a  medal  and  >-J0.  were  rather   more  than   seven    inches  in  diameter, 

-I  To  Thomas  liarnitt,  for  a  press  to  force  out  and  upwards  of  fourteen  feet  in  height  It  was  co- 
the  extra  quantity  of  tar  used  in  the  manufactureofi* '"red  with  flowers  and  pods,  in  various  states  of 
cordage,  a  medal  and  yjO.  I  maturity.     The  trees   grew   within   a  quarter  of  a 

5.  To  Isaac  Conant.  of  Lampeter  lown.ship.  Lan-  "ide  of  the  sea  shore;  those  whirh  grew  further  up 
caster  county.  Pa.,  for  a  simple  and  efl'ectual  barrow, li""  valley  were  not  «o  healthy.  The  seeds  are  black, 
to  plant  Indian  corn,  a  medal  «nil  jiO.  and  part  from  the  wool  easily.     The  staple  of  the 

fi.  To  George  Harper,  for  t»vo  drills,  one  for  po-  cotton,  is  about  the  length  of  the  green  seed  or  up- 
tatoes  and  one  for  seeds,  $10.  land  cotton  of  the  United  Mates,  but  coaner. 

7.  To  William  Shotwcll,  IS'ew  York,  for  an  ea»J  The  salutary  etfects  of  the  proximity  of  the  sea 
weeder  for  g.inlen  walks.  ^5.  on  the    .\rira    cotton    plant,  will    not   surprise   llio 

8.  To  Koliert  Welford  and  .lames  H.  Deas,  (br  planters  of  the  ."soulhern  L'nited  Stales,  who  know 
an  improved  [ilane,  uilli  I'rictionlcss  metallic  rollers,  'he  connexion  between  the  fine  quality  of  the  silk/ 
for  planing  lloors.  a  me.lal  and  $20.  tilack  seed  or  .Sea  Island  cotton,  and  a  salt  atmtn- 

!•.  To  Dai:iel  Neal,  for  a  vertical  printing  press,' phere.  Their  experience  coincides  with  that  of  the 
a  medal  and  yJO.  I  planters  of  DenuTara,  (Itolingbrokr's  Voyage,  and 

10.  To  .lames  Gardetle,  dentist,  for  three  great  *^'' I"  'he  reports  from  .Vfrica.  i.Sd  Krporl  of  Afri- 
improvemenls  in  his  profession,  now  in  gencml  use  can  Institution,)  and  yet  Kostft  say,,  that  in  the 
in  Furope  and  the  I  nitecl  States;  and  for  a  st'ii(>Ie  Brazils  "the  opinion  is  very  general  ihat  the  cotton 
lever  inslruiuent  lor  the  more  easy  and  expcilituiiis'ciani  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iho 
extraction  of  teeth  and  stumps  of  teeth,  a  medal  coast."  and  asks,  ''might  not  the  Sea  Isl.tnd  seed 
and  ^iO.  I  be  sent  for.  and  a  trial  of  it  be  made?"     He  is  \g- 

II.  To  Jonathan  Nicholls.of  Providence,  Rlrode I norant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Sea  Isl.nd  cotton  seed 
Island,  for  a  portable  carriage  spring  seal,  a  medal !"^a«  originally  rcceiied  from  Prrnambiico.as  staled 


and  s20. 

1 2  To  John  Meer,  for  a  razor  strap,  a  medal 
and  (120. 

13.  TaMrs.  Frances  .Tones,  for  an  iinprorcment 
in  making  patent  lint.  $20 

14.  To  l<>Mijamin  F'ri'ymouth,  for  a  very  inge- 
nious chdinbiM  alarm  bell,  which  can  be  attached 
lo  \  watch.  R  medal  and  ■}j. 

15  To  John  C.  Jrnckes,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,   for  an    apparatus   lo  enable   persons   with 


in  a  former  report  of  a  meeting  of  this  society. 

The  Pulilisliing  Comniitlee  aiinounred  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fiflli  volume  of  the  Societvs  .Memoirs, 
by  iMr.  Small.  (.Vuitwai  GaatUt. 


KITCHEN  GARDKNING. 
As  every  farmer  is  interested  in  IIk-  best  method  of 
cultivating  a  common  kilrheii  ganlen.  I  have  collect- 
ed as  much  information  on  that  siibje.' t-     .-  ms 


Iriclured  limlis,  to  be   moved   in  their  positions  m  could  furnish.      I  found  that  many  fan 


bed,  and  lo  be  raised  up  without  injury  to  the  limb, 
a  medal  and  $2ii. 

,\ll  the  foregoing  inventions  are  in  use 


,„  ..    .■        . 

kKf.     I 

1-T  C»!.'.. -    - ,.  . 

id  u)  wbKb  sail  IS  conslanlly  kept     During  lhi« 


ho 

habit  of  purchasing  s«'i-<Is  from  the  jj,   ,,.;,   ..    ,.,ini- 

nated  Shakers;  and   I   imagined   that  an  aeroiii,)  of 

the  Shakers'  method  of  ru'tivating  the  most  iiselul 

II.   A  letter  to  the  rhairman  from  .Mr.  W  J    M.I-  plants  of  the   kitchen   ganlen.  would  be  rerr  arrep- 

•  r.  F,sq  ,  of  Philadi'Ipliia  coiinly ,  on  the  culture  of;  table.      In  the  annexed  directions  I  bare  emiinced  a 

ra|>c.  dated    F'ebruary  20,  IS2li.      Mr.  .Miller  foMiid  course  of  operations  which  I  received  from  KirhanI 

that  a  crop  of  wheal  on  ground  which  had  preMou*.  ;Treat,  the  oldest   garilener  at  the  Shnker  village  in 

■\  boine  a  crop  of   rape,  was  one  of  the    b.  «t  he' New  Lebanon.  Columbia  county .^New  Vork.     The 

■  i-r    had.  and    llnl    th"    burthen  of   grasses,  »ic   hospilality  ami   friendly   attentions  of  this  people, 

•    clover,  li  orchard,  sown  upon  thel*"''  'heir  readiness  to  rommunirate  »vhatever  they 

■mil  eul  I  .  nas  greater  than  any  hojhelieviil  might  be  as«-fiil  to  the  industrious  rultiva 

to.     Oil    llic   .'.Id  July,  1824,  he   ».iwr«l  'or  of  the  earth,  could  nut  excite  gnlituile  anil  ad- 

.  nf  rom  '.rround  nt  the  Inst  barrowio;.  miration.      Lea\inK  out    of  view   what  we  art'  di«- 

~  '  "         Ts  in  their  r    '  _  ',.  \rv  may 

111  every  1  ■•ig  Ihem 

itiiits  of  genuine  t  nri^ti.nt  i.i  ■.rvoleriee. 
oners,  and  /ii^/iiy  cuUivaitil  uiuterttand 

Lcnxcc. 

•  [•■>••  ,1    .  MM  HI.   iiiiif   .i,iy  ■  ..I.I IT,,,  Il  should  l>e  sowed   as  early  as  it  can  he  raked 

inc.  when  they  were  put  on  luiy ,  and  at  noon  a  good '  into  the  ([round,  for  it  cannot  be  injured  by  early 
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frosts.     Dr.Tlammond  sows  a  bed  lor  early  lettuce!  the  time  for  the  vines  to  run.    Afterwards  pull  out 


late  in  the  preceding  fall.  It  ought  to  be  sowed  in 
rows  sixteen  inches  apart,  between  vacant  rows  in- 
tended for  some  other  plant;  for  as  the  lettuce  will 
soon  be  pulled  out,  other  rows  of  later  vegetables 
may  occupy  the  whole  bed. 

RADISHES, 

Should  be  sowed  in  drills,  eight  inches  apart, 
the  last  week  in  March.  The  beds  should  be  made 
•f  horse  manure  fresh  from  the  stables,  well  mulch- 
ed with  good  garden  mould.  Often  loosen  the  soil 
about  them  while  growing,  and  keep  the  weeds  out. 

ONIONS. 

They  should  be  sowed  about  the  28th  of  April,  in 
drills  sixteen  inches  apart,  made  very  shallow,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  raked  in  light- 
ly lengthwise  of  the  drills.  The  beds  having  been 
well  worked  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  at 
least  five  inches  deep,  they  will  be  up  very  uni- 
formly in  about  fourteen  days. 

Hoe  them  as  soon  as  they  are  just  up  sufficient- 
ly to  be  hoed  carefully  without  injury.  Let  them 
be  hoed  six  or  seven  limes  during  the  season.  The 
tops  will  fall  about  the  10th  of  August,  but  they 
will  continue  to  grow  until  about  the  tirst  week  in 
September.  They  must  not  be  pulled  until  the  tops 
become  dry;  being  biennial,  onions  never  produce 
seed  until  the  second  year. 

Onions  should  always  be  sowed  on  the  same 
beds;  for  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
crops  become  better  after  being  raised  on  the  same 
beds  for  many  years  in  succession. 

PARSNIPS. 

They  should  be  sowed  about  the  28th  April;  but 
Dr.  U.  Gregory  prefers  the  last  vveek  in  March,  and 
selects  a  dry  sandy  or  loamy  bed,  which  will  admit 
of  the  earliest  culture.  He  says  parnips  become 
poisonous  in  damp  ground.  They  should  be  sowed 
in  drills,  20  inches  apart,  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  raked  in  lenetliwise  of  the  drills. 
The  beds  should  be  previously  well  workrd  aiid 
manured,  and  afterwards  frequently  hoed,  which  is 
all  the  care  required. 

BEETS  AND  CARROTS. 

They  should  be  sowed  about  the  28th  of  April, 
in  drills  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  twenty 
inches  apart;  if  carrots  are  in  drills,  but  sixteen 
inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep,  it  is  about  as 
well.  The  ground  prepared  and  the  seed  raked  in 
as  for  onions.  . 


the  weeds. 

In  this  part  of  the  count>'y  a  situation  should  be 
selected  for  cucumbers,  which  will  be  shaded  from 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  the  rest  of  the  day. 


CABDAGES. 

They  should  be  transplanted  into  the  beds  where 
they  are  to  grow  about  the  20th  of  May,  they  having 
been  sowed  in  a  small  bed  for  plants  about  a  month 
previous.  The  ground  ought  to  be  well  mellowed 
and  manured,  before  they  are  transplanted. 

They  should  be  hoed  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  is  on,  once  each  week,  until  they  begin  to 
head. 

They  must  not  be  pulled  up  until  there  is  danger 
,of  their  freezing  too  fast  in  the  ground  to  be  got  up. 
If  there  happens  an  early  snow,  it  will  not  injure 
them.  When  they  are  removed  from  the  garden, 
they  should  be  set  out  again,  in  a  trench  dug  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  pretty  cool,  it 
will  be  the  better.  iBurlington  Gazette. 


OAnDEN  PEAS. 

They  should  be  planted  about  the  28th  of  April, 
in  drills  by  pairs,  six  inches  apart,  so  that  one  row 
of  bushes  m.ijr  serve  for  the  pair  of  drills.  There 
should  then  be  four  feet  space,  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, betwen  the  pairs  of  ilrills.  The  drills  should 
be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  seed  raked  in  length- 
wise of  the  drills. 

They  should  be  hoed  once,  then  bushed,  and  hoed 
once  after  being  bushed.  From  this  time,  merely 
pull  out  the  weeds. 

GARDEN   BEANS, 

Should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  half 
an  inch  deep  in  rows.  The  rows  for  bush  beans 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  with  the  hills  in  a  row 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other  The  rows  for 
pole  beans  should  be  four  feet  apart,  and  the  hills 
in  a  row  three  feet  from  each  other. 

They  should  be  hoed  three  times  before  the  (low- 
ering time;  but  must  never  be  hoed  when  wet  with 
dew  or  rain. 

MELONS,  CUCUMBERS,  AND    SQUASHES. 

They  should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  May; 
cucumbers  for  picklinir  may  be  planted  the  middle 
of  June.  The  hills  may  l>>,  three  or  ibur  feet  apart. 
The    ground   should    be    as  well   pieparol    as  for 


NETT  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND 
SWINE. 

Mar  Hadcknfidd,  JV.  /.,  Feb.  10,  1826. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 

The  precision  that  distinguishes  the  editorial  ar- 
ticles of  the  American  Farmer,  and  the  accuracy 
generally  attaching  to  them,  warrants  the  belief, 
that  no  one  more  than  yourself  desires  to  circulate 
correct  knowledge,  or  to  aid  the  detection  of  errors, 
whether  of  opinion  or  calculation.  Under  these 
impressions,  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  "table  of 
the  Graziers'  Ready  Reckoner,"  in  the  4th  vol  24th 
number  of  the  American  Farmer.  It  purports  to 
show  by  inspection,  simply  by  the  measurement  of 
thiir  tfirth  and  partial  length,  the  nett  weight  of 
b!ttc!<  'I'ttlc,  sheep  and  swine  If  this  result  could 
be  obtained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  table  would 
be  very  serviceable  to  most  farmers;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  arbitrarily  constructed,  and  con- 
tains important  errors,  it  much  concerns  dealers  in 
those  animals  to  refuse  it  their  confidence. 

From  the  fact  of  the  length  and  girth  only,  being 
the  index  to  the  weights,  1  assume  that  the  bodies 
of  those  animals  are  to  be  considered  as  cylinders; 
consequently,  the  ratio  of  their  size  and  weight 
should  be  analogous  to  the  contents  of  this  figure: 
now  as  cylinders  of  the  same  altitude  are  to  each 
other  as  the  area  of  tneir  bases,  so  each  animal  of 
like  length  but  increasing  girth,  must  increase  geo 
metrically  in  weight.  This  agreement  between 
girth  and  weight,  however  clear  to  my  mind,  does 
not  suit  any  part  of  Mr  Renton's  table.  Take 
seven  cattle,  each  of  six  feet  length,  increasing  one 
inch  in  girth;  by  the  table  we  see 

No.  1,  of  7  feet  6  inches  girth,  VFeighs  1 133  lbs. 


difference  is  between  No.  3  and  4  by  no  less  than 
30  lbs.! 

Admitting  the  principle  that  girth  and  length  ar« 
sure  indications  of  weight,  yet  this  table  ought  to 
be  abandoned  because  of  the  great  errors  now  ob- 
viously presented. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  itself  Until  1 
shall  become  more  skilled  in  comparative  anatomy, 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  conformation  corresponds, 
of  oxen  and  rams,  calves  and  hogs,  heil'er.s  and 
lambs,  bulls  and  wethers,  pigs  and  cows,  without 
regard  to  sex,  condition  or  other  circumstances. 

To  one  of  these  considerations  I  shall  advert,  as 
giving  sufficient  evidence  against  the  "table."  Two 
oxen  of  the  same  measurement,  the  one  large  frame 
and  lean,  the  other  of  snialt  frame  and  /o<;  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Renton  they  would  weigh  alike.  This  is 
so  obviously  wrons,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
adduce  proof.  Whoever  should  think  that  a  fat 
beast  is  specifically  heavier  than  a  lean  one,  let  him 
view  its  inside,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  from  its  ful- 
ness alone,  of  his  mistake.  Suppose  a  well  fatted 
ox  should  become  lean,  to  Verify  the  "table,"  his 
dimensions  should  decrease  much  in  girth  and  much 
in  length;  fat,  flesh,  and  even  bone  too,  should  de- 
crease- But  as  the  diminution  of  length  would  be 
trifling,  and  I  strongly  suspect  his  bones  would  not 
consume  themselves  nor  yet  contract,  to  accommo- 
date the  supporters  of  Mr.  Renton's  theory,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  table,  the  loss  of  weight  would 
be  only  partially  exhibited. 

That  some  breeds  of  cattle,  bulk  for  bulk,  are 
heavier  than  others,  who  can  dispute,  after  being 
acquainted  with  the  present  improved  stocks?  The 
■'short  horn"  possesses  on  other  parts  than  those 
Mr.  Renton's  "string"  surrounds,  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  flesh  and  fat.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
with  you,  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  will 
deem  this  fact  conclusive  against  taking  size  in  that 
manner  for  weight.  Lest  there  remaii»-«ome  per- 
sons who  may  still  be  unconvinced,  I  will  refer 
them  to  cattlp  -.-bo^p  weigrht  has  been  ascertained, 
according  to  the  |,-,«od  old  manner,  with  the  uner- 
ring aid  of  an  equipoised  scales.  In  the  2d  vol.  and 
41st  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  will  be  found 
a  list  of  cattle: 
JVo.  18— an  Ox.  JVb.  8— a  Heifer. 

Girth,       8  feet  8i  inches 8  feet  9  inches. 

Length,    9     "  8    "    9     " 

Weighed,  .  .  .  20263  lbs 1548  lbs. 

Now,sir,consistently  with  the  "cylindrical  system 
of  computation,"  the  ox  contains  69.04  cubic  feet, 
the  heifer  67.7  cubic  feet,  the  ox  would  be  stated  at 
about  2  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  heifer,  while  his 
real  and  certain  weight,  a^  above  shown,  is  31  per 
cent.! 

If,  after  this  demonstration,  a  "Grazier"  values 
not  399  lbs.  of  beef  of  his  fattest  and  most  plump 
ox,  of  the  most  approved  breed,  he  has  my  consent 
to  dispose  of  him  by  the  "string  and  table  of  the 
ready  reckoner."  D.  G.  S S. 
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Hence  I  deduce  the  following  scale  of  differences 
of  weight — 

No.  2  is  heavier  than  No.  1 .  26  lbs. 

3  "  2,  21 

4  "  3,  30 

5  "  4,  25 

6  "  5,  28 

7  "  6,  26 
Instead  of  an  ascending  series  of  differences,  the 

weight  of  between  No.  1  and  2,  is  the  same  as  be 
tweert  No.  6  and  7.     What  is  yet  more  plainly  false 
onipns"    And  they  must  be  hoed  tlirec"  times  before'if  thei:e  be  any  truth  in  mensuration,  the  greatest 


THE  ROT  IN  SHEEP  CURED  BY  INOCULA- 
TION WITH  VIRUS,  FROM  THE  HEELS 
OF  HORSES. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Carver,  late  of 
Bengal,  then  resident  in  Philadelphia,  to  George 
W   P.  Custis,  Esq.,  dated  August  29,  1808. 
"During  my  residence  in  the  East  Indies,  parti- 
cularly after  the  year    1800,  I  accepted  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  factory  in  the  district  of  Rungpoor, 
under  the  Napaul  hills,  near  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  joins  Tartary  and  China.     After  the  severe 
inundation  of  that  year,  in  which  the  peasantry  of 
that  country  lost  all  their  crops,  their  cattle  became 
artlicted  with  severe  diseases,  and  the  sheep . particu- 
larly, with  the  rot.     From  the  pleasure  which  I  had 
always  taken,  in  showing  humanity  to  domestic 
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lininiiK.  I  ".M  »oon  iii'plird  to  bv  si-mtmI  of  llir  llu"  priiiri|>;il  wiiu's.  »'>i><Ti. illy  :i>  sonic  sicni  nut  Bt' 
Ziiiinuduiir^  in  ihf  luljarrnt  villn£<>«.  lo  nflonl  a 'prrscnt  lo  l>r  known,  or  :il  least  arc  not  mrntioncil 
r.MH  dy  fortliK  destrnctivo  ili^ordi-r.  ami  tt'i-il  »cvc-  liy  Or.  HiMidcr^on.  Tlie  Vin  do  Honiie  of  llurgun-. 
nl  Hiili'iiil  rffrrl;  at  li'iit;tli  rpcollccliiiif  that  I  liad'dy.  n  red  wine,  in  somo  tncaautv  <l<>lcc  piijuuntr,  was 
a  Iiill  I'  UN  .  in  niv  |>o«»is>ion,  very  spvfrrly  alllirird  the  very  I'pst  he  mot  with.  Volne,  a  pale  Cbani- 
>'  iiii  tl  .  .  ■niir.  i  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the  finM |paic;nc,  brisk.  Kro»rin|;  on  the  horilers  of  liiir^undv. 
J]  nt  In-  heiU,  and  inorulated  one  of  my  eows,  [partakiiiK  of  the  cxcellrnry  of  lioth  provinees:  Vin 
%v|iirh  look  very  well;  and  as  toon  :i»  I  was  able  lldc  Turrenne  en  Anjoii,  two  years  old,  one  of  the 
inoculated  several  of  the  ■•lieep,  and  thereby  riVeet- 1  best  white  wines  he  drank  in  Paris:  Cianncten  from 
ed  a  perfect  cure.  I  am  happy  in  observint;  that  I  was' Daunhiny,  a  pale,  thin,  white  wine,  very  like  the 
anerw»nl-«iiicrv»fulin  alltlicattiMiipl'>  wliich  I  made  1  Verili  of  Florence,  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour;  "but 
excepting  in  a  few  in^tanres,  where  I  was  applied  the  most  excellent  wini;s  for  >;renKth  and  flavour 
to  loo  late.  The  manu-cript  containing  the  items  arc  those  of  St.  Laurence,  red  and  white;  this  is  a 
of  nil  th«'»e  e\[)erinient'.,  I  unfortunately  lost  while  most  delicious  muscadel."  [Lister,  p.  Iti.'i  ]  Dr. 
travellinjT  ti>  the  wostwani  in  this  country;  you  can, (Henderson  mentions  the  red,  but  not  the  white  St., 
however,  mention  llie  t'ir\-iimstiince  to  the  faculty  ]  Laurence  [p.  I7.'>.]  Ur.  Lister  (fives  the  same  ac- 
nf  your  arqii.iiiitance,  ,tnd  if  the  cxiieriment  should  I  count  of  the  manaecment  of  grapes  for  luscious 
>M>  deemed  worthy  of  a  trial,  I  shall  111' happy  if  tliey' wines  that  Dr.  Henderson  does:  the  red  St.  Lau- 
may  pro»e  as  surcessful  a-  myself.  Tins  nifornia-  rence,  he  says,  was  the  most  delicious  wine  he  ever 
tion  I  am  of  opinion,  if  widely  cominuiiirated,  may  tasted  in  his  life.  He  likewise  specifies  exceUeat 
prove  as  jnTat  a  bicfsin;;  to  Jomalie  imiiiMU,:\»  the  wines  from  Cahors,  and  Cabreten  ^ncar  Havonne.) 
moculatioii  with  tirus  has  pro\e<l  to  the  human  spc- {wl.ite  and  red,  strong  and  delicious.  IKiiiforro.s 
ries.     I  inoculated  the  ewes  in  the  udder,  and  males  us.  that  the  French  had  become  foml  of  slroni;  »vine.» 


in  the  inside  of  the 
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and  h()ueurs,  whieh  were  brought  in  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  dessert,  a  custom  of  whiih  be  remembers 
nothing  when  he  was  formerly  in  France.  'i"he  Nantz 
brandy,  formerly  the  morning  drink  of  porters,  was 
then  valued  very  highly.'  ^ 

The  wines  of  .Spain  arc  treated  of  in  the  third 
chapter.  Though  this  country  possesses  great  na- 
tural advantages,  its  red  wines,  spoiled  in  the  fer- 
mentation, arc  dull  and  heavy;  its  dry  white,  and 
certain  species  of  sweet  wines,  arc,  bowe\er,  nearly 
unrivalled.  The  best  of  the  dry  are  those  of  Xeres 
in  Andalusia:  many  of  the  principal  vnieyards  bc- 
'ong  to  British  and  French   settlers:   hetice   the  su 
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HISTORY  OF  ANflKNT  AND  MODERN 

WINIiS. 

By  .Vciandrr  llrmUnon,  .V.  D. 
^Continued  from  page  39'.) 
llie  last  section  relates  to  the  wines  of  Gascony  | 
.>nd  tiuienne.  The  Bonlclais  vincvard-  of  Medoc,  pcnor"  manag"ement,"  and 'the  a'bandoiinient  of  the 
I. raws.  I  ai.is,  and  Vignes  Itlanchrs.  produce  wines  injudicious,  as  well  as  disgusting  practices  in  the 
ol  prune  .  .ihty:  of  the  .Mcdoc,  tlic  vineyard  of  La-  manufacture  formerly  prevalent  The  driest  sherry 
tour  yieU,  the  strongest  and  that  ol  Lafille  the  u  ,|,p  Amontillado;' the  quantity  is  very  Imiilcd 
li.:l.le,l  rhoice  »%mcs.  1  he  Graves,  so  called  from  The  Paxarele.  is  a  rich  malmse>  wme.  All  the 
the  i:ni|elly  soil,  produce*  red  as  well  as  white  (Xeres  wine,  are  made  Iron,  parliallv  dri.  d  K-^.pes 
«uus;  the  Haul  Brion  is  llie  I..  >l  r.  '.  The  Ciraves  Tiiilo  dc  Kola,  kiiu»n  in  K.iiglanil  by  tlic  ii..(i..  ol 
while  winrs  have  a  dry.  rii  ,nd   an  aroma  [Tent,  is  the  only  red  wine  of  Andalusia  wcrlliy  iio- 

fomewhat  resembling  clov  1   arc  those  of!  tice.      The  hdiv  district  ncir  Malaga  has   UiiJc  sc- 

St  Bns,  and  Carl)onnicut  baulerne  and  Barbae  are  parale  harvests  of  grapes;  the  last  prodiccs  the  Ma- 
made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uaronne,  between  Uica  and  Mountain  wines:  at  Aliraiit  a  vino  linto  is 
Listres  and  l^ngon,  and    are  not,  properly  speak-^made  resembling  the  Rota  wiiiel 

tir«»e.  wine.      The  soils  of  the  I'alus  are  allu-       |n  the  Fourth  chapter,  on  the  wines  of  Portugal, 

'I  rough,  of  a  deep  colourj  Dr.  Henderson  exposes,  with   merited  severity,  the 

>  sent  to  the  Kast  Indies;  absurd  privileges,  regulations,  and  practices  of  the 

v.. I  »;!li  llie  weaker  Mcdoc  wines.  Oporto  wine  company:  this  company  formed  for  the 

Mnes  at  present   are  esteemed   the  purpose   of  preventing  adulterations   in  wine,  bas 

■    f  ■        •   jiroduces;    the  complete    produced  inliiiitely   more   niiseiiief  than   previously 

ml  liie   sul.se.juenl  judi    existed;  the  power  they  possess  o(    limiting  the  tcr 

r   them   less    disposed    to! 

-Uian   Burgundv    wines:       .  a  Journey  to  PttU  inlhe  yearl«n  br  Dr.  ^(art^n 
.......   -. .,    r    ...    ..       ^nd    keep  ex  I ,  i^^^.  pp.  16.^8.     Thi.  work   i.  u  '  „„( 

Itberrftv  ■•'•  IS   the  most  only  for  the  picture  it  cti...  of  Par,  ,i,k- 

•'<"    It  "IS  I  :..<:.  d  by  its  silkv    ■        '     ■     '      ...       -  ... 

.  and  its  perfume  partakinK  of 
■  t  and  raspberr)-."  The  Latour 
'•'.I.  but  less  toAness.  The 
'i\  I  i;,:i.l..r.  with  tlie  delicate  tpia- 
lilir«  of  the  l..alilte,  but  not  quite  ^o  high  a  flat  our 
Tli..»e  wines  of  th"- rrr»-  first  «ju:ilily,  are  seldom 
met  with  even  .-i'  '  \  • 

l>r   I.KlT.w'  I'itri'.  in  1fii<4.  parliriilar 
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i»ji  tliese  a<i(l  very  liitle  lo  liic  value  ol  the  uripiiial 
I  T*'"nc.  :t  rn\n|jrr  parson,  nf  the  reipn  of  Chrirl'-'  I?  , 
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ritory  within  which  the  exportation  innes  alone  can 
be  made;  and  of  putting  a  maximum  |iricc  on  the 
produce  of  this  district;  anfVthc  praclicr  pursued  of 
nii.Mng  the  best  wines  with  those  of  interior  ipiality, 
:iiid  all  with  brandy,  have  rendered  the  liner  pro- 
ducts of  the  Doiiro  vintage  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known to  us.  The  inlbience  of  this  company  has 
also  ruined  the  Portugal  white  .wines,  which  were 
formerly  excellent  Bucellas,  m.ide  a  few  miles  above 
Lisbon,  is  the  one  best  knuwn  in  Britain. 

The  wines  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  form  the 
subject  of  the  Fillli  chajiter.  In  tlie  lime  of  Taci- 
tus there  were  no  wines  in  Germany;  the  author  of 
the  Treatise  Dc  Genere  Ebriosoruni,  boasts,  that  if 
'I'acitus  h.id  visited  his  count/'V  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centurj-,  he  would  have  found  vines 
flourishing,  and  wines  made  from  them,  between  the 
\lps  ami  the  F.lbe.'  \Vc  agree  with  Dr.  Hender- 
son that  il  is  doubtful  whe.lhcr  the  decree  or  permis- 
Mon  of  the  emperor  Probus,  that  his  disbanded  Ic- 
';cions  should  plant  vines,  extended  to  Germany;  the 
supposed  cause,  and  the  cireuinstinces  of  that  de- 
cree, we  shall  afterwards  consider.  It  is  certain, 
:is  wc  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  fourth  century. 
llie  banks  of  the  .%loselle  were  planted  with  vines: 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  probalily  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemaune  At  present  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
in  some  places,  extends  to  hi"  north  latitude;  and 

till-  best  German  wines  are  grown  beyond  the  line 
whiihlias  been  assigned  fur  the  successful  culliva- 
lion  of  the  vine  in  France."  Khenish  wines  are 
mentioned  in  ver»  old  writers,  but  llie  varieties  are 
not  specifi' d.  'I'heir  consumption  must  have  Iv  en 
very  great,  as  Guiceiardini,  it.  his  account  of  the 
commerce  ol  Antwerp  in  l.'ititl.  st:ites  that  there  were 
innually  brou.ht  to  ibis  cit}  40,000  tuns,  he  praises 
liiem  lor  tl'cir  taste  and  saiiibnty.and  for  n.  t  affect- 
ing the  heai)  or  stomach,  even  though  twice 
as  inucl.  were  drunk  as  ol  any  other  wiue  t  Al  pre- 
sent I'l  Britain,  German  wines  arc  generally  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Rticnish;  Hock  is  the  only 
one  •perilic.illy  known,  except  to  Imn  vivants.  Bc- 
(ween  .Meiilz  and  Cobb-nlz,  where  the  hanks  uCC 
j  steep,  and  the  soil  and  exposure  propitious,  tlie  vine 
is  extensively  cultivated.  The  chjice^t  vintages, 
:  however,  are  conlincd  to  a  small  piMijn  of  this  di:- 
itrict  called  the  Khingaii,  miner  mure  than  nine 
I  miles  long,  and  four  broad.  The  Hock  or  Hocbhei- 
mer  is  a  .Maine  wine. 

I  The  wines  of  the  Rhine  form  a  distinct  order,  the 
ihghtcr  resemble  the  I'int  dr.  Grarc»  of  France;  but 
in  general  drier:  their  peculiar  cji^yacteristir  is  a  de- 
licate flavour  and  aroma,  calle'in  (he  country  g^rrr 
but  for  which  we  have  no  word:  they  are  ilso  dis- 
.tineuished  for  their  extreme  durahihty:  this  Dr, 
I  Hciidi  rsun  supposes  anses  from  the  lari^  pru|iortioii 
!of/rff  tartaric  acid  they  contain,  which  can  only 
'  be  separated  by  the  usual  cheirii'    '  it- (p.  Sil.) 

In  favourable  seasons,  they  an   :  ciiliiy;  in 

iinfnvounible,  the  malic  acid  prct.ms  Luimg  ihr  last 
century  there  were  only  five  favourable  vmlaget, 
viz..  I7JI>,  I7IH,  ITliii,  I77!l,and  Ci^i:  of  these  the 
I  Inst  is  the  most  highly  esteemed.  In  this  century, 
1!ll)0,  l*<OJ,  anil  INI  I.  or  the  year  ol  the  comet 

.Iidiannisbi  rger  is  the  best  of  the  Rliiuc  wines;  to 

'he  monks  we  are  indebleil  for  this,  as  well  a,  vari- 

..u«  other  carnal  blessintct:  the  choicest  it  celebrated 

I'lr  lis  !ii::h  flavour  and  lurfume,  and  the  almost  to- 

■   of  acidly.     The  .Steinberg  rxnks   next 

.<  stuf  all  the  Rhine  wioes,  and,  in  favoiir- 

jaMe  vrats,  swcet  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.     Tbe 

'  Ruihshiimer  is,  however,  preferred  by  some:  a  sj>c 

<  les  of  tint  approarlies  in  excellence  the   first  rate 

li<hannisberg     .VII  these  vineyards  mar  be  traced  \m 
the  monks  of  (be  rievcotb  century,     tioik.  Uiough 

•I  "lloa  very  mi- 

I  of  ihc  vanuu« 
<••  itiiaiiy. 
\  ,11  ,.',,.■  [ce.  il.  ISO, 
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of  a  high  character,  must  yield,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Dr.  Henderson,  to  the  choicer  produce  of  the  Rhin 
gau.  The  better  sorts  of  the  Moselle  wines  are  clear 
and  dry,  with  a  light  pleasant  flavour,  and  high 
aroma,  not  unlike  that  of  the  best  Graves  wines: 
they  are  ripe  in  five  or  six  years,  but  they  will  keep 
twice  that  time. 

The  Tokay  wines  of  Hungary,  did  not  come  into 
Togue  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
they  possess  a  high  character,  but  in  the  o[)inion  of 
many,  owing  rather  to  their  extreme  rarity,  and  ex- 
orbitant price,  than  their  intrinsic  and  real  merit 
In  Dr.  Townson's  jsdgment,  it  is  a  fine  wine,  but  no 
ways  adequate  to  its  price;  some  of  the  sweetish 
Spanish  wines  are  equally  good  ['229 ;]  and  Dr.  Claike 
compares  it  to  Cyprus  wine,  or  very  luscious  old 
raisin  wine  [Travels,  viii.  40.5.]  Dr.  Henderson  gives 
a  very  particular  account  of  the  vineyards,  vintages, 
produce,  &c.,  of  the  Tokay  district. 

The  Sixth  chapter  relates  to  the  wines  of  Italy 
and  Sicily:  thecelebrity  of  the  ancient  wines  of  Italy^ 
and  its  chmate,  exposures,  and  soil,  would  lead  us 
to  expect  most  excellent  wines  at  present.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  mode  of  training  the  vine,  and  other  mis- 
management of  the  vineyards  and  vintages,  arising 
from  the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  carelessness  of 
the  natives,  which,  according  to  Dr  Henderson,  are 
almost  incredible,  the  Italian  wines  in  general  are 
very  inferior.  Tiiose  of  Tuscany  ought,  however, 
to  be  excepted:  here  the  jirocess  of  wine-making  is 
better  understood,  -'and  a  greater  number  of  good 
wines  are  produced,  tluin  in  any  other  of  the  states 
of  Italy"  [p.  -235.]  Tin-  Aleatico,  or  red  Muscadine, 
produced  in  its  greatest  perfection  at  Montepulciano 
and  in  two  otli.r  places,  "has  a  brilliant  purple  co- 
lour, and  a  luscious  aromatic  flavour,  tempered  with 
an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency"  [p.  -238] 
The  sweet  wines  of  the  volcanic  soil  of  Vesuvius 
are  also  excellent,  especially  the  Lachryma  Christi. 
The  Sicilians  are  equally  as  ignorant,  obstinate,  and 
careless  as  the  Italians,  ivith  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vineyards  and  wines;  but  such  is  the 
excellence  of  their  soil  and  climate,  tint,  in  spite  of 
this,  iheir  island  produces  some  good  wines,  parti- 
CuTarly  white  wines:  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  Ita- 
ly, these  are  the  most  numerous,  and  also  by  far  the 
best:  those  of  Marsala  and  Mazzara  have  been  long 
known  in  England:  the  red  and  ivhile  Muscadine 
wines  of  Syracuse  are  also  occasionally  met  ivitii. 
In  no  country  is  there  room  for  so  much  improve- 
ment in  wines,  and  at  the  same  time,  capability  for 
it,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily.* 

Dr.  Henderson  next  treats  of  the  wines  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Ionian 
sea.  Turkish  tyranny  has  produced  its  usual  deso 
lating  effects  on  them.  While  Candia,  and  Cyprus 
belonged  to  Venice,  they  sup|)lied  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  finest  dessert  wines;  at  presrnt  they 
afford  very  little:  the  choicest  sweet  wine  is  the  Com- 
mendaria  of  Cyprus:   the  white  Muscadine  of  the 


*Teonge,  who  seems  from  his  Diary  to  liave  been 
more  occupied  with  good  living,  and  writing  drinking 
and  love  songs,  than  with  his  duties  as  ciiapliin,  has  a 
poetical  parallel  between  Syracuse  and  liibolla,  a  wii;e 
of  Zante,  on  the  occasion  of  himself  aiid  his  boon  com- 
panions trying  which  was  best:  even  the  editor  confesses 
"tlie  liumour  is  somewhat  gross  "  In  another  place,  he 
remarks,  "we  had  a  prince-like  dinner,  and  every  lieallh 
that  we  drank,  every  man  broke  the  glass  he  drunk  in, 
so  tliat  before  night,  we  had  destroyed  a  whole  cliest  of 
pure  Venice  glass."  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  Chapl.aiii 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ships,  .Assistance,  &c.,  fn>m  i675 
to  1679:  published  1,S2.5,  p.  96  We  question,  however, 
if  at  any  time,  or  in  anj  country,  modern  drunkonnusa 
reached  the  disgusting  height,  to  whieh  it  had  arrived  at 
the  Grecian  banquets;  we  traiLScribe  the  words  of  Casau- 
bon.  "Aderant  illis  convivantibus,  inter  alia  instrumcnta 
perditi  luxus,  eliam  inaiuls:  has  s  pe,  ubi  incaUiissent 
in  capita  invicemsibiillidebant — Casaub.  in  AUieu;tum, 
Uh.  i.  c.  M. 


same  island  is  also  excellent.  Of  the  former,  Dr 
Clarke  relates,  that  a  greater  proof  of  its  strength 
cannot  be  given,  than  by  relating  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  kept:  the  casks  are  neither  filled  nor 
closed:  sheet  lead  is  laid  over  the  bung-hole,  which 
is  removed  almost  every  day  [Trtwds,  iv.  p.  19.] 
According  to  Olivier,  however,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  the  l- ino  Santo  ol'  Santorini  ranks  be- 
fore the  best  growths  of  Cyprus.  The  Tcnos,  the 
red  Muscadine  of  'I'enedos,  and  the  while  Musca- 
dine of  Smyina,  vie  with  the  richest  Hungarian 
wines:  "good  Tenedos,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
'•perhaps,  has  no  where  its  equal  in  Europe"  [iv.  '20.] 
The  Morea,  the  original  country  of  the  Malvasia  or 
Malmsey  grape,  from  which  the  sweet  wines  of  Ma- 
deira, &c  derive  their  name,  produces  now  only 
very  bad  wines  ['247  and  287,  note].  Dr.  Hender- 
son does  not  notice  the  wine  of  the  Dardanelles; 
this,  according  (o  Dr.  Clarke,  will  keep  to  a  great 
age,  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  if  the  vintage  has 
been  good,  is  equal  to  Tenedos — iii.  85. 

The  wines  of  Madeira»and  the  Canaries  occupy 
the  Eighth  chaptei-;  the  vines  of  the  fiinnerare  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Candia  in  1421.  We  ap- 
prehend Dr.  Henderson  is  incorrect  when  he  states, 
that  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
that  its  wines  became  generally  known  and  distin 
guished.  In  158S,  they  had  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter, and  great  quantities  were  exported,  especial- 
ly to  England:  we  suppose  the  Malmsey  Maiieira.' 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  when  captain  Cook  visi- 
ted this  island  in  1768,  the  management  of  the  vine- 
yards and  vintages  was  very  bad.  The  demand  for 
Madeira  wines  in  England  has  extended  as  well  as 
improved  their  culture.  The  Malmsey  is  grown  on 
rocky  grounds  exposed  to  the  full  inlluence  of  the 
sun's  ray  The  Sercial,  from  a  grape  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Rhine,  requires  to  be  kept 
very  long,  before  it  acquires  the  full  body  and  the 
rich  aromatic  flavour  peculiar  to  itself:  it  combines 
all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  wine  [p.  250.]  The 
wines  of  Madeira,  though  naturally  strong,  receive 
an  addition  of  brandy,  the  necessity  or  utility  of 
which,  however.  Dr.  Hend»rson  considers  doubtful. 
The  mode  of  mellowing  and  improving  them  by  a 
voyage  to  the  East  or  West  Indies  is  well  known; 
lor  this  is  now  substituted  a  less  expensive  process, 
viz.  subjecting  them  to  a  high  temperature,  like  the 
ftmidria  of  the  ancients.  They  are  extremely  dura- 
tile,  and  indeed  do  not  reach  their  utmost  perfection 
till  they  ha>e  be^'u  kept  eight  or  ten  years  in  the 
wood,  and  nearly  twice  that  time  in  bottle.  Their 
nutty  taite  is  inherent.  The  sweet  wines  of  the  Ca- 
naries are  now  liltle  known;  the  dry  wine  of  Tene- 
rifle  resembliS  Madeira,  and  often  passes  under 
that  name.  Dr.  idenderson  ought  to  have  noticed 
the  Fayal  wine,  which  is  much  used  in  our  navy,  or 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  Worth  America;  it 
resembles  ftiadeira. 

The  Cape  v\ines,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Ninth  chapter,  are  in  general  bad,  owing  to  the  low 
and  strong  soil  on  which  they  are  made,  carelessness 
of  management,  and  other  causes,  all  of  which  might 
be  removed  or  avoided.  In  that  case,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  Cape  would  produce  good  wines. 
Constantia  alone,  at  present,  is  of  superior  quality; 
the  supply  is  very  hmited.  Even  this  wine.  Dr. 
Henderson  thinks  inferior  in  flavour  and  aroma  to 
the  Muscadines  of  Languedoc  and  Roussillon,  and 
the  Malmsies  of  Paxarete  and  Malaga. 

The  wines  of  Persia,  the  subject  of  the  Tenth 
chapter,  like  those  of  Tokay,  are  little  known  in 
liritain,  and  derive  their  reputation  rather  from  their 
scarcity,  than  their  intrinsic  merits.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  however,  that  since  Hafiz,  Chardin,  and 
Kasrnpfer,  extolled  them,  the  culture  of  the  vine  has 


•  Pigafetta,  in  Purchas,  Book  vii.  c.  4.  §  2.  quoted  by 
Anderson,  vol.  ii.  183. 


become  comparatively  neglected  at  Shiraz,  and  the 
manufacture  carelessi}'  conducted.  According  to 
Dr.  Henderson,  white  Shiraz,  even  when  of  firm 
and  generous  quality,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  ranked 
uith  the  best  growths  of  Madeira;  the  bright  red 
wine  resembles  the  second  rate  sweet  wines  of  the 
Cape  [p.  '265.]  Dr.  Vincent  compares  the  white  to 
Madeira,  but  with  a  higher  flavour  [vol.  i.  p.  412, 
note.]  The  Persians  indulge  more  openly  and  freely 
in  wine  than  any  other  Mahometans.  The  ice  with 
which  they  cool  it,  and  their  other  liquors,  is  pro- 
cured in  a  very  simple  manner.  There  are  people 
who  make  it  their  business  "to  watch  the  frosty 
nights  in  the  winter,  when  they  go  to  the  mountains 
near  Ispahan,  und  throw  water  repcattdly,  till  the 
ice  is  suflSeiently  thick;  they  then  cut  it  in  pieces, 
carry  it  into  caves  cut  in  the  rocks:  what  they  can- 
not carry  off  before  sunrise,  is  covered  to  defend  it 
from  the  heat.* 

(.Tb  6c  concluded  in  next  number.) 


NATURAI.  ZXXSTOR'Sr. 


Unsuccessful  attempt  to  domesticate  the 
Mexic.\n  Hog. 
Dear  Sir,  A'ew  York,  Feb.  21,  1S26. 

The  Sus  Pecari,  or  swine  ivith  a  navel  on  his  back. 
inhabiting  New  Spain  and  South  America,  was  the 
subject  of  an  invitation  addressed  to  mariners  and 
travellers  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
about  the  year  1794,  requesting  that  the  creature 
might  be  introduced,  for  the  improvement  or  en- 
largement of  live  stock 

More  than  twenty  years  had  passed  away,  with- 
out any  other  sight  of  this  animal,  than  a  solitary 
one,  now  and  then,  enabling  the  private  exhibiters 
to  increase  their  menageries,  until  the  autumn  of 
1824,  when  a  boar  and  a  sow  arrived  from  Caracas 
by  the  way  of  Laguayra,  through  the  public  spirit 
of  Thomas  H.  Mitchell,  Esq.  I  cheerfully  paid  the 
expense  of  transportation,  and  immediately  sent 
them  to  Plandome,  on  Long  island,  that  a  fair  ex- 
periment mi^ht  be  made  on  their  value. 

They  passed  the  winter  without  much  mare 
housing  than  common  hogs;  and  though  the  female 
accidentally  received  a  considerable  hurt,  she  pro- 
duced a  pig. 

The  observations  made,  as  far  as  the  time  has 
permitted,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
worth  for  domestic  use. 

My  nephew,  Mr.  Warren  Mitchell,  who  has  had 
the  regular  superintendence,  reports:  — 

1.  That  they  are  of  small  size,  not  weighing 
much  more  than  a  well-grown  shoat  six  months  old, 
of  the  ordinary  breed,  or  sus  serofa. 

2.  That  they  do  not  accumul;ite  fat  like  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  race. 

3.  That  being  exceedingly  active,  they  climb,  or 
leap  fences,  so  as  to  be  very  mischievous. 

4.  That  they  possess  an  obstinate  and  perverse 
■temper,  resisting  their  keeper,  and  bearing  severe 
beating  before  they  will  submit  or  obey. 

5.  I'hat  they  have  a  propensity  to  attack  human 
beings.  They  snap  and  bite  grown  persons  as 
well  as  children,  without  provocation;  and  the  fe- 
male, though  not  so  ferocious  as  the  male,  is  never- 
theless intolerably  vicious.  The  consequence  is, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  confine  them  in  a  pen. 
They  are  very  spiteful  against  negroes,  and  parti- 
cularly prone  to  attack  them. 

G.  'I'liiit  beside  their  smallness,  leanness,  and 
other  disagreeable  qualities,  their  surly  and  indomi- 
table disposition  renders  them  a  great  torment  on  a 
farm  or  plantation. 

7.  That  he  has  lately  found  it  expedient  to  part 
with  them  by  selling  them  to  a  show-man. 


*  Bell's  Travels  from  Petersburg  to  various  parts  of 
Asia,  p.  S6 
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AMERICAN  FAT^ArF.Tl. 


[>f»Rrii  10,  ISJG. 


If  llj«  I-    licit    i«   f:iir   trinl    o(  llirir    iiiililiu-><  I'lr 
.1  |iur|Kiv».  I  rrroiiimcnil  lii  il  ^oliic  oilier 
»(  Mitprpri*!-  slioulJ  male  oilier  inijior- 
Ull.lll^.  .i:iil  m»ril<il""  fiirlhcr  cxpcriim-nU. 

lite  ^Uiiil  on  the  bark  is  not  an  uniMicus,  but 
■  ry  duct.  Throu)tb  it.  i*  exuHi-d  or  dis 
1  unrtuou"  huiiioiir,  which  vrrves,  hkc  the 
I'lMii  [r.  |i>n'il  in  thi*  riini|i»  of  bird-,  to  be^nll•.■^r 
tlirirroal*.  and  to  (rinnl  Ih'ir  bodies  Inun  wet  ;iiid 
rain.  It  diw*  not  .i|i|irnr  th.it  there  l^  any  fetor  or 
no\inu<  proiierlv  in  it.  Thi»  orjpin.  in  the  present 
»perie»,  prolwbfj-  hcldi  an  analogy  wiih  the  orifices 
on  the  in«ide  of  the  fore  hn*  of  ordinary  swine; 
and  with  the  outlet*  for  a  similar  use.  at  the  base  of 
the  hoofs  in  the  feet  of  flierp.     It  si-ciiis  not  t"  per 


J'.iWe  full  trroun  inuslirooint;  put  it  layer  of  tlKni|a!i  rurranis,  iiiullierrie.».  strawberries,   ra»phurric», 
at  the  iKitloni  of  a  deep  ei.rthen  pan  and  sprinkle   arc  not  well  calculutcd  for  this  process: 
them  with  salt;   then  Hnuthcr  layer  of  mushrooms;  — 

put  some  more  salt  on  them,  and  so  on,  alternitely,  Mithod  of  conacrpinpc  Ooosehtrriet,  Orltan  Plunu, 
salt  and  mushrooms;  let  them  nniain  two  or  three '  (nrrn  Gaga,  DttV)Mnu,  Peaehu,  JVcctarina,  aiid 
hours,  bv  which  time  the  salt  will  have  penetrated       liuHaca. 

the  niuslirooms,  ami  lendrred  ihi  in  easy  to  break;  |  Let  the  fruit  be  clean  picked,  and  not  too  ripe; 
mash  Ihcm  well  and  let  them  remain  for  a  couplrlp„t  it  into  widc-rnoiilhed,  or  what  are  called  f;oos« 
of  days,  slirrinir  them  up,  and  iiiasliiii);  them  well  |,f;rry  bottles;  let  the  bottles  be  lilled  as  full  as  they 
each  day;  then  pour  them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  to  r:in  be  packed,  and  stick  thecorks  lightly  into  them; 
each  quart  add  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pep-  ilu-n  place  them  upright  in  a  saucepan  of  water, 
per,  slop  the  jar  very  close,  set  it  in  a  stew  pan  ol  |„.ati'd  gradually  to  about  100  or  170"  V.,  that  is, 
liodint;  water,  and  keep  it  simmering  for  two  hours  until  the  water  feels  very  hot  to  the  fiiii;er,  but  docs 
at  least.  Take  out  the  jar.  and  pour  off  the  juice  not  scald.  Let  this  dei;rce  of  heat  be  kept  up  for 
clear  from  the  sediment  ihrouijh  a  hair  sieve  into  a(|,;df  an  hour,  then  remove  the  bottles  one.  by  one. 


form  «nv  defensive   oni-ration,  like  the  iwxfcior  of  stcnpan,  (without  snueezins  the  mushrooms;;  lctil|;,nd  fill  them  up  to  within   half  an  inch  of  the  cork 
.         .     -.  .  f..  -    ..  ...'.-  ■  I     -1 1.1...    ;«    — 1    -    :*    ;..!»   ...1,.,,    ;..,..    !«#  ;.       :«i.  i._:i ...i --u  i-i  <i  . i.  i...  c.i*...i 


the  skunk,  or  the  nubihtm  o(  the   cuttle-fish   (or 
sepia.) 

They  do  not  root,  or  turn  up  the  cround  with 
their  snouts,  but  dig  or  paw  in  an  equally  successful 
manner  with  their  fore  feet;  and  when  enclosed  in 


■  sue  anil  prevented  from  escapinc  o»cr  the  fence  keep  il  in  such  quantities  as  are  soon  used:   in  each 
or  paline.  they  will  get  out  by  jH-netrating  the  earth  jpmt  put  a  dozen  berries  of  black  pepper,  the  same 

unless  iherf  is  a  tloor  of  board  or  stone.  '  ' ~ 

When  an  car  of  niaizi-  or  Indian  rnrn  is  thrown 


boil  up.  skim  it,  and  pour  il  into  a  dry  jar;  let  li  juith  boiling  water;  when  cold  lei  the  cork  be  fitted 
stand  till  next  day,  then  pour  it  otf  as  i;enlly  as  very  close,  and  lay  the  bottles  on  their  sides,  that 
possible,  through  a  tanimis,  or  flannel  bag,  so  as  i|ic  cork  may  be  kept  moist  by  the  water.  To  pre- 
not  to  disturb  the  sediment  at  the  boltiim  uf  the  ^cnt  fermentation  and  mould,  the  bottles  mu.^t  be 
Dottle  it  in  piiits  or  half  pints;  for  it  is  best  to |  turned  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  (ir't  month  or 

ivvo,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  aUerwanl*.    Whin 


jar. 


to  them,  they  do  not  bite  off  the  jfrains,  or  remove 
them  by  the  teeth,  but  det.tch  them  by  their  feet, 
and  afterwartts  take  Ihcm  into  the  nioiith. 

I  am  desirous  to  m.<ke  knoivn  the.se  facts,  and  to 
perpstuatc  them.     I  therefore  send  them  to  you.  as 


a   token  of   my   resprrl,  and   for   insertion    in   Ibc  i^ipajn  Jj  ihrou./h 


of  allspice,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy 

TO.M.VTA    C.VTSLP. 

Mash  a  gallon  of  ripe  tomatas;  add  to  it  one 
pound  of  salt,  press  out  the  juice,  and  to  each  quart 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ol  anchuvieti,  two  ounces 
of  cshallots,  and  an  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper; 
simmer  the  mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;   Ihen 


.American  Farmer,  if  voii  deem  them  worihv  of  a 
place.  hAAlLKL  L.  MUCHELL. 

J.  &  SatxjrEB,  Esq. 


a  sieve,  and  put  to  it  a  quarter  of 


X.ASZBS'  SSFARTACZINT. 


an  ounce  of  pounded  mace,  the  same  quantity  of 
allspice,  ginger  and  nutmeg,  and  half  a  dram  of 
cochineal;  let  the  whole  siuimer  for  twenty  iiiiiiutes 
and  strain  it  through  a  bag;  when  cold,  bolllu  il: 

Or,  put  lomatas  into  an   earthen  pan,  and  bake 

them  very  slowly  in  an  oven.   Rub  the  pulp  through 

a  hair  sieve,  to  separate  the  seeds  and  skins.     To 

every  pound,  by  weight,  of  the  pulp,  aihl  a  pint  and 

M.  Parmentier  has  given  a  minute  description  of  a  quarter  of  vinegar,  with  a  dram  of  mace,  ginger. 

a  processor   makinp  soiirkraut   on  a    l^irge   scale,  cloves,  allspice,  and  one  ounce  each  of  white  pep- 

The  heads  of  white  winter  cabbages,  after  remov-  iper  ind  minced  eshullol;  simmer  them  for  half  un 

inK  the  outer  leaves,  are  to  be  cul  into  fine  shreds,  hour,  and  strain  off  Uie  liquid. 


tOORKBACT. 


a|iplied  to   use,  some  of  the  liquor  first  poured  oA' 
may  serve  to  be  put  into   the  pie,  or  pinlding,  in 
stead  of  water, and  the  remainder  being  boiled  up 
\\\l\\  a  little   sugar,   makes    a  rich   and    agreeable 
syrup. 

The  fruit  ought  not  to  be  cracked  by  the  heat; 
-■ime  trials  were  made  by  keeping  the  bottles  in  a 
11.  ,il  of  lyil*"  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  the 
liuil  w.is  reduced  nearly  to  a  puln.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable that  the  fruit  be  not  quite  npe,  nor  should  it 
be  bruised. 

Some  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  a  succulent  stale 
bv  b  ing  kept  III  w.iler,  without  boiling.  This  is 
practised  in  regard  to  the  cranberry:  it  also  suc- 
ceeds with  the  smaller  kinds  of  apples.  .VII  pulpy 
II  nils,  such  as  damsons,  plums.  N.C.,  if  irathered  when 
not  quite  ripe,  and  not  wi.undcd,  may  likewise  bo 
preserved,  by  [iiitting  them  into  dry  bottles,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  by  sealing  over  llie  cork,  and  then 
burying  them  lo  a  trench,  with  the  cork  downwards. 
(To  tit  ron/irimd.) 


by  means  of  a  knife,  or  with  a  plane,  and  spread 
out  to  dry  u|>on  a  cloth  in  the  shade  \  cask  is  to 
be  set  on  end,  with  the  bead  taken  out.  If  it  for- 
merly contained  vinegar  or  wine,  so  much  the 
belti-r,  as  it  will  promote  the  fermentation,  .md  give 
the  cabbage  a  more  vinous  taste;  if  not.  the  inside 
may  I*  rubbed  over  with  sourkraut  liquor.  Cara- 
way seeds  are  to  Iw  nii.ied  wilb  the  shreds  of  cab- 
bie '  '  r  of  salt  is  lo  be  placed  at  Ih 
bol 

In 


WALKfT    CATSUP. 

Take  23  lbs.  of  unripe  walnuts  w  hen  quite  tender, 

reduce  them  lo  a  pulp   in  a   marble  mortar,  add  to 

the  mass  two   gallons  of  vinegar,   let  it  sland  tiiree 

iir  four  days;  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  put  a  quarter 

of  a  pound   of  ininceil  esliallots.  hall   an   ounce  of 

bruised  cloves,  the  same  of  mace  and  black  pepper.! Or  seek  in  festive  li.dls  some  cheerful  dame, 

one  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a  q>i  irtcr  And,  by  uniting,  end  il.     To  live  alone — 

■nd 
makeshift* 


THE  BACHFXORS  SOLILOQLT. 

A    rAROOY. 

Marry,  or  not  lo  marry?     That  is  the  ijuestioo — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  lo  suffer 
riie  sullen  silence  of  these  cobweb  ruuiiis. 


,n.l  then  cabbage  shred,  even-  "^  "  po"..'!  of  s.dl;  give  it  a  boU  up  a.id  sl..un  it  No  mjire!     .\nd  by  n.arrying,  s;.y  we  e 
plh  of  lour  or  si,  inches      The  ""°"Bh  ^^  "■"""='■  1  he  Rear!  ache,  and  those  throes  .-nd  r 

'  ,    ,  ,,  ,  li.icheiors  are  heirs  to.       1  Is  a  cuiisumi 


Lvyrrs  are  repiUrlv  slamp<d  down  with  a  wooden 

stamper,  to   hilf   iheir   onitinal   bulk.     The  same  |  co.hservlu  friits. 

pniccM  IS  lo  l>c  repealed   with   additional  layers  of'     The  preserving  of  the  pnlpj    fruits  employed  in 

salt,  a«d  shreds,  till    the   whole   be    packed;    they   housekeeping  for  mnkinc  fruit  pies,  tarts  am.  (lud- 

are  Ihro  tu  be  covered  »vith   a  layer  of  salt,  or  till  diims,  so  as   lo   render  lliera  lit   lor  that  purpose, 

the  larrrl  tie    filled    u.tliin    \\\„    im  li.  »  of  the  lop,  when  they  cuiinul  be  procured  in  their  rereut  state. 

Ullages  are  is  an  object  of  considerable  iaqiortauce  in  every (^j 
t  are  rcquir-  well  regulated  laiiuly  ' 

te»  I     Ihe 

-lemld  have  been  reavm 


over  whieh  the  on 
to  l>e  •l.f..d         \I 

edi 
I 


cuiikumiualion 
Uetuiilly  lo  be  wished. 
To  marry — to  live  in  [jeace — 
f  enhance  in  war   a>e,  there's  the  rub; 
For  III  the  niarria;;e  stale  >\hat  ills  may  come, 
W  hen  we  have  shullled  off  our  libertt , 
I  Must  give  us  pause      There's  ibe  re«pect 
That  makes  us  drnid  the  lionds  of  wedlock; 


,     ■  ,    ■  .     r  ,1  I         .    For  who  could  bear  the  noise  of  srolding  wives, 

he  expense  of  sugar  is  frequently  urgeil  as  ai,'"'    ,.'      ,       ,         ,■  .      ,  -      r   i 

..   '        .  r      .  u  1  I  ne  his  ol   spleen.  Ill   extravagance  ol  dre«», 

on   lor  not  conserving  fruit-  in   housekeeping,  ,,.,     ,,      ,  r  '  ^ 


,,    -  ,   .         ,         .,.,.,  ....  1        ^      .       ,      ,     .     The  Ihir-t  for  plavs.  for  concerts,  and  for  balli; 

,.rev  in,„„   well   u.ir„..l   i„K..,her,  1.   U.t ly  to  be  and  to  Ih.s  may  b-  a.lde-l  the  uncertainty  ol  -urc.  s»  ,|,,^^  i„,„,,,„^  ',„  •„  ,vanl..  and  the  spurns 

,..,1  wilh.n  the  harrvl  »l«ve  Ibe  leaves,  and  lo d..r,mi  .be  .tmng  fermentable  quality  of  many  bmls.  ,j.j^_^^       ^^^^  ^  husbands  from  their  coiisorU  take, 

with  stones,   lo   prevent   the    miilure    from   nsing  ifi'  n  nut  Ix-in  very  hberally  ailueil     I  liey     .        •        . 

durmf   tb*-   firmenlation.      The    mass    iliot   com 

pr 

ju. 

knd  br  till.      I 

two  or  Ihrer  . 

by  fieah  brute. 

'I 


'f'  IS  nut  Ix-rn  very  hberally  Rilded     'bey   ....     '        ,  ,  i..  i.. .,..„„,...  _,;« 

,  f  '      ,       .L     r  .         ....1      W  hen  he  hiiinell  niuht  Ins  quietus  eaw, 
IK'  .   conserved  for  a  length  of  till. e  with- 1        i  Ir 

sn.l    tbe   cabbage    give,  out  its  out   .u...r.   i,y   l...king   them  in  an  orcn,  and   ""■»,  W  ,„?irooid"wrsh  lo  b.  ar 
ih^  ...rf,er.  It  „  green,  muddy,  rlo.elv  stoppmg  them  up.   but   if  the  cork   l«'''">"-    pi,,,  „^„„  „,   |(.  chelor. 

off  by  a  sp.gol  pUced  dry,  iKe  alinospl.,  ric  air  exchanges  place  will,  what  [  j^^^^  ,,!_  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,,  something  after  marriage. 


liottum,  and  re  placed  IS    impreirnated  by   the  fruit,  which  then  so<hi  be 


Mr*HROOi«  r«T«r» 


Ci' 

ill   . 

yr.ir  ■ .  "r  .  I  tn  i 
hot  climates. 

tonJrre«/if<n  tf  rtrrul  h fnU  > 


All   that  vast  px|ienditure  of  income. 


pp. 


from  Uic  Look  '  Urit! 


iMiit,  may  bec,.n>.  rw'l  -p,^  ^^  ^^„  ;^,,,.  ,,  „.„.      „„„,  ,|,^  ,,|||. 

I. Mowing    •"-"""'•    '"f  I. ^nd„,„k,.,  u.  ra,l,..r  .:h«,„  the  single  life. 
It  a  longer  pcrn-l,  'nj.p^^^  ^  ,^,  ^^^^j  f„^  ,,.,,„,  „^  ,^„„„  „„,  .^p 

Fconomy  thus  nixkes  H.ichelors  of  us  slill, 
"^'         I  And  thus  our  iriel.inrholy  r<  nolulion 
The  ln'.liiMing  Iruils  may  be  i  '  ilhouli  |(  )till  incmsrd  <i|Min  more  vanous  ihouglil, 

rugar,  Ibe  morr  juicy  fruils  of  the  berry  kind,  suchi  [.fmetr  («  «»«  aiow  in  »wr  ncH.] 


Ko.  bi.— Vol.  7.] 
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MISOEI^IiAXVEOtrS. 


CURE  FOR  THE  ERYSIPELAS. 
Dear  Sir,  IVuls'iigham,  Somerset,  Feb.  -iSrf,  1826. 

I  observed  in  the  Fanner  some  time  since,  an  in- 
quiry for  a  cure  for  the  erysipelas — and  without 
saying  any  thing  about  tB4--*'srtccr  j'giw's"  of  the  an- 
cients, which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  last  line  of  his 
third  Georgic,  beg  leave  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  accidentally  met  an  acquaintance  the  other  day 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  having 
inquired  for  his  family,  he  told  me  that  his  ■'alterum 
dimidium''  had  been  very  unwell — that  she  was  at- 
tacked with  the  St.  Anthony's  tire,  insomuch  that 
he  thouglit  she  would  have  died  instantly;  but  there 
was  a  venerable  dame  about  the  house,  who,  like 
Aunt  Charity,  had  "the  whole  catalogue  of  yerb 
teas  at  her  fingers'  ends,  from  formidable  worm- 
wood down  to  gentle  balm,"  who  being  roused,  di- 
rected them  to  get  some  dry  nettle,  (our  E.  Shore 
Linnasus,  at  Cambridge,  could  give  its  botany,)  and 
make  a  strong  tea  of  it.  They  did  so,  and  she  was 
immediately  relieved.  The  good  man  added,  that 
"he  thought  all  the  world  ought  to  know  it;"  and  I 
am  happy  in  giving  it  publicity,  but  there  is  one 
question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  experi- 
ment. Will  nettle  or  any  other  kind  of  tea  produce 
the  same  effect  on  men,  as  on  "womankind"?  Vale. 

MONKEARNS, 


SFO&TIZTG  OSmXO. 


CHARLESTON  RACES. 

The  races  over  thp  W;>shington  Course  commeij- 
ced  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  between  Col.  Spann's 
Bertram  and  Mr.  Harrison's  Lady  Le  Grange.  Ber- 
tram took  the  two  first  heats.  The  first  heat  was  run 
in  handsome  style,  and  was  well  contested:  they  were 
four  mile  heats — time  not  stated. 

Second  day — Three  mile  heats. 
Mr.  Harrison's  Aralus,     :     :     :     :     :     1     I 
Col.  Spann's  William,   :     :     :     :     :       2     2 
Mr.  Singleton's  Saxe  Weimar,  :     :     :  3     dr. 
First  heat  run  in  5  minutes  54  seconds:  second  in 
5  minutes  46  seconds. 

Tliird  day — Two  mile  heats. 
Col.  Spann's  Sea  Gull,    :     :     :     12    3    1 
Mr.  Harrison's  P^rantic       :     :     :  2     1     2    3 
Mr.  Singleton's  Juliet,     :     :     :     3    3     1    2 
The  first  heat  was  run  in  3  minutes  52  seconds — 
the  second  in  3  minutes  and  50  seconds — the  third 
in  3  minutes  and  5  1  i  seconds — and  the  fourth  in  3 
minutes  and  57  seconds. 

The  racing  of  this  day  eclipsed  entirely  all  that 
preceded  it  during  the  week,  and  wdl  long  be  re- 
member'  d  on  the  Washington  Course,  for  its  vicis- 
situdes, hard  pushing,  and  fair  competition.  The 
most  intense  interest  was  raised  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  heats,  and  was  kept  up  and  in- 
creased till  the  last  foot  of  ground  was  hounded  over 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  contest  for  victorv. 

First  Heat. — Sea  Gull  the  favouiite,  but  he  was 
hard  pushed  by  Frantic,  and  all  the  horses  were  put 
to  their  speed  from  the  start.  Sea  Gull  took  the 
heal,  Frantic  coming  in  second,  while  Juhet  barely 
s.ivc'i  h'  r  lii-tajice. 

Second  Heat — The  start  was  very  foul.  Frantic 
getting  fully  60  yards  in  the  lead.  Sea  Gull  pushed 
him  with  great  strength  and  spred,  and  c.ime  so 
hard  upon  him  that  Frantic  took  this  heat  by  only 


about  half  a  length — Juliet  merely  saving  her  dis- 
tance. 

After  this  heat.  Frantic  became  the  favorite,  and 
the  odds  before  in  favour  of  Sea  Gull  were  transf  r- 
red  to  his  conqueror  on  the  second  trial.  Juliet 
was  scarcely  counted  upon. 

Jldrd  Heat. — This  was  a  very  close  heat,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  Juliet  took  it,  Frantic  coming  in 
close  behind  her. 

In  this  stage  of  the  racing,  Juliet  became  the  fa- 
vorite, as  it  was  supposed  she  had  been  saved  in  the 
first  and  second  heats,  and  shoued  in  the  third  that 
her  speed  and  bottom  were  excellent — three  to  one 
in  her  favour;  and  as  each  horse  had  now  won  a 
heat,  and  the  fourth  was  to  decide  the  contest,  the 
greatest  excitement  and  anxiety  were  felt  by  the 
spectators  for  the  final  issue  of  the  race. 

Fourth  Heat. — Frantic  took  the  lead  in  gallant 
style,  and  maintained  it  throughout  the  first  round, 
but  in  the  second  round  he  was  beautifully  passed 
by  Juliet,  Sea  Gull  barely  h  'Iding  his  own.  Bets 
were  now  1O-20  to  one  in  favour  of  Juliet,  but  no 
takers;  it  was  "Lombard  street  to  a  China  Orange." 
Sea  Gull,  however,  was  not  to  be  cor:quered.  At 
the  last  half  mile  of  ihe  track,  he  was  put  to  his  full 
stretch,  and  the  struggle  between  him  and  Juliet 
became  one  ol  the  handsomest  trials  of  speed  ever 
seen  on  any  course.  All  was  breathless  anxiety  in 
the  spectators,  and  so  close  was  the  contest,  that 
the  crowd  could  not  pretend  to  judge  which  was  the 
winner;  but  on  passing  the  stand,  the  victory  was 
declared  to  be  gained  by  Sea  Gull,  he  comintc  in 
just  half  a  head  before  his  well-trained  competitor. 

Every  heat  was  a  hot  one,  the  wliip  being  put  to 
all  the  horses  from  the  jumji. 

Handicap  Race. — The  regular  racing  having  clos- 
ed on  Friday,  on   Saturday   the  Handicap  Race  of 
three  mile  heats  took  place,  and  resulted  aslollows: 
Col.  Spann's  Bertrand,      :     :     :      2    2     11 
iMr.  Davenport  s  Aratus,       :     :     :     1     3     3     2 
Mr.  Harrison  s  Creeping  Kate,     :     3     1     2   dr. 
It  was  a  splendid  race,  beint;  throughout  closely 
cuii'esied.     At   the  comaiencenient,   Bertrand   was 
(he  general  favourite;  but  after  the  second  heat,  tlie 
issue  was  doubted,  and  the  impression  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  Creeping  Kate.     ^ 

The  first  heat  was  taken  by  Aratus,  beating  Ber- 
trand a  head — Creeping  KaiC  haiding  in.  '1  he  se- 
cond heat  was  taken  by  Creeping  Kate,  beating 
Bertrand  by  three  lengths — Ai  atus  holding  in.  Tne 
third  heat  was  taken  by  bertrand,  beating  Creeping- 
Kale,  Aratus  holding  in.  'I'he  I. .si  neat  was  com- 
pletely a  trial  of  speed,  between  iiurtrand  and  Ara- 
tus (Creeping  Kate  being  witliuravvn.;  'I'he  tart 
was  fair,  and  each  moment  produced  a  change  of 
opinion,  Bertrand  and  Aratus  being  afteniately 
ahead  of  each  other.  Victory  al  last  declared  in  la- 
vour  of  Bertrantl — he  beating  Aratus  a  neck. 

The  first  heat  was  run  in  5  minutes  475  seconds. 
Second  heat  in  5  minutes  47  i  seconds. 

Third  heat  in  5  minutes  53i  seconds. 

Fourth  heat  in  5  minutes  53d  seconds. 

Thus  the  twelve  miles  were  run  in  23  minutes  22 
seconds.  This  is  called  in  the  Charleston  papers 
"the  greatest  race  on  record, '  beating  tlie  giounJ 
covered  by  the  celebrated  Eclipse  and  Henry  race 
on  Long  idand,  by  26  seconds — exceeding  any 
thing  ever  before  known  on  the  Washington  Cuu  se, 
and  challenging  the  history  of  the  lurl  in  any  coun- 
try for  superior  flcetness  and  bottom." 


in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  From  my  experi- 
ence I  believe  the  only  thing  necessary  to  keep  the 
distemper  ofT,  is  to  keep  the  animal's  bowels  open. 
To  effect  this,  as  soon  as  the  distemper  shews  itself 
in  the  eye,  give  a  table  spoonful  of  sweet  oil  every 
day  or  two,  as  may  he  required.  I  believe  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  costiveness  alone  occasions  the 
distemper. 

Respectfully,  W.  B.  S. 

Feb.  23,  1826. 

[P.  S.— Another  gentleman  ascribes  the  distempei" 
to  the  dogs  ctitting  titeir  teeth.] 


From  atwther  cm-respondent — an  old  and  liberal 
sportsman,  in  the  gentlemanly  sense  of  the  word, 
we  have  the  following  item: — "I  have  never  lost  a 
dog  of  any  kind  by  the  distemper;  or  by  going  mad; 
owing,  as  I  have  thought,  to  my  keeping  for  the 
dogs'  constant  use,  a  trough  oi  clean  water,  in  which 
was  placed  three  or  four  rolls  of  brimstone." 


DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

Mr.  Editor — 

You  hiive  been  misinformed  as  to  Mr. hav- 
ing an  infallihle  remedy  for  distemper  in  dogs.  I 
hiive  sometimes  given  turbith  miner il,  say  three, 
(loses  of  almost,  3  grains  each,  every  otlier  day, 
ivhich  you  have  no  doubt  seen  has  been  highly  re- 
commended, and  have  had  dogs  cured  by  it  if  taken 


^ijci  'iL^mm>, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  10,  1826. 

Statistical  iNfoRMATioN  wanted. — To  the  col- 
lectors and  city  cuthorities  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Alex|indria,  Fredericksburg, 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and  to  the  manufacturers 
of  wool — The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  at 
Baltimore,  is  desirous  of  getting,  through  your  kind 
assistance,  certain  statistical  information  which  may 
be  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  ttie 
cultivators  of  grain  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  and  sensibly  felt  by  tlie 
grain  growing  states,  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  cessation 
of  the  demand  from  that  quarter  for  the  surplus  of 
bread  stuft's  which  we  cultivate  for  foreign  markets, 
that  the  quantity  of  that  product  uf  agriculture,  has 
so  far  exceeded  'he  demand,  that  the  consequent 
fall  in  prices  lias  produced  a  wide  spread  pecuniary 
pressure  and  embarrassment  in  those  agricultural 
districts  which  had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
cultivation.  To  procure  relief  from  this,  wherever 
the  climate  and  soil  would  admit  of  change,  some 
other  objects  of  cultivation  have  been  substituted, 
as  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  Hence  it  has  become 
an  object  with  those  grain  farmers,  who  from  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  their  soil,  or  from  their  locality, 
have  been  induced  to  persevere  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  concluvion  as  to  the 
effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  price  of  the  article, 
by  the  partial  abandonment  of  its  cultivation,  which 
has  already  taken  place,  and  from  the  annually  in- 
creasing consumption  from  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  our  cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  union,  v.herc 
it  cannot  be  advantageously  grown.  The  question 
for  farmers  is,  whether  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, they  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  such  im- 
provement in  the  reward  of  their  labours,  as  will 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
to  its  present  extent,  or  whether  still  more  of  agri- 
cultural capital  and  labour  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
to  other  ubjccts.  To  enable  us  to  form  a  just  con- 
clusion upon  this  important  point,  it  would  be  high- 
ly advantageou'i  to  know  what  was  the  export  of 
lliiur  and  wheat  to  foreign  countries,  from  the  ports 
ol  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Alexandria, 
Fredericksburg,  Rjchniond,  and  Norfolk,  several- 
ly; and  what  the  quantity  of  flour  inspected  in  each 
(if  these  places  in  the  years  1790— '!.>,i— 1800— 05 
—  10,  '15,  '20,  '25. — This  information  as  to  exports, 
may  be  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  custom- 
house books  of  those  ports,  and  as  to  the  quantity  of 
fl.nir  inspected,  from  the  inspectors'  books  in  the 
different  cities  and  totvns,  or  their  returns  made  to 
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[March  )0,  I8-:C. 


FBICBS   CTTBaENT. 


ARTICLES. 


Uuir  ro'prctive   corporations.     Tlic   pliicos  iiaiucil ;  NimroJ  Owiiiu--.  of  Froilcriok  oomitv,  well  knotvri 

arc  thi'   principal   inspci'tiuns  of  lloiir,  and  ports  of  as  a  most  skilful  ronnoisst-iir  uf  liurscs,  liis  judi; 

c»|>orUtioii  for  tin*  (rraiii    growing  rountrv,  cast  of  mrnt  hcinc   |irovi>il    liy  tlic  siipcriorilv  of  liis  own 

llir  Alleghany,     'llic  infurmutinn  wliii-li  surb  a  tloc- ]  stock,  wbirli  is  always  in  inucli  dt'tiiancl.     'I'licdain 

unient  would  present,  in  connection  »Mtli  the  census  of  Fanny,  bred  by  Mr.  Ouiiigs,  was  got  by  the  cele- 1  BKKF,  Baltimore  Prime,'  bbT 

of  the  L'nitrd   States,  at  dilVerent   periods  of  time,  bralcd   full  bred  horse  Monle/uina.     The  stallion.;  BACON,  and  llains,  .  .' 

would  aflorti  the  means  of  formint:  an  opinion  bow  Tom  Jefferson,  is  upwards  of  l(i    bamls — was  lit  BKKS-WA.X,  Am.  yclloM 

far  the  borne  demand  i.;  growing  upon  the  supply — 'to  ii  few  marcs  last  season  at  j-iO,  aad  has  proved  OOFFIiE,  Java 

what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  ccs.'^.ilion  of  foreign  himself  a  sure  foal  getter. 

demand  upon   the   product;  and  at  what  period  we 


.nnOLLSALK. 

P^^ifron.      to- 


Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 
(Jeornia  Upland, .  .  . 


«>The  Legislature  of  Maryland  ba,;c,pa,«d  an  cottC^\"^.N,No.-.0, 
act   establishing  a  Board  of    I'ublick  Uoiks,  an.l       An  advance  of  I  eeni 


may  calculate  upon  fair  prices,  from  the  home  mar- 
ket alone — and  with  such  views,  farmers  will  be  en- 
abled betlA  to  judtfe  how  for  it  may  be  their  inter-  certain   acts  for  the   prosecution  of  particular  iiii  i     each  number  to  No.  18 
est  to  increase  their  Hocks  of  sheep,  or    make  any 'nrovements  of  a  pubbck  nature— whereof  we  shall ;  CANDLES,  Mould, 

other  change  in  the  application  of  llnir  land  and  la-  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  in  our  next.  Dipt 

l>our.     It  would  al.<o  be  a  desirable  piece  of  informa- 1  CHKESE, 

lion,  bow  far  the  growing  wool  nianiifactories  of  our      S.tLT. — A  well  to  obtain  salt  water,  is  boringncar  f '■•^'''HERS,  Live, . 

country  keep  pace  in  tbeii  demaud>.w  itli  the  increas- !  Wheeling,  Va    the  present  depth  of  which  is  more  •''•^H-  Herrings, Sus. 

ins  quantit\  of  wool  which  ourcounlry  pruduces.and   than  nine  ftiiiirfrrJ /ect.     The  chisel  is  now  acting'  p/f'i!'',' ,','!''""""''' 

will  continue  more  and  more  to  produce.                   [  upon  a  rock  almost  as  hard  as  itself,  and  the  pru"^  _!"? i.'^'''';"'  ''o'lghi 

gress  is  very  slow. 

t>BAni.ET.— Tliere  is  but  liltle  barley  coming  in  I     Silk.— The  sewing  silk  and  raw  silk  produced  in 
now.  and  not  much  e.x[>ccted.    T  he  brewers  have  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  is  estimated  to  be 


lb. 


generally  secured  their  stock  for  the  season.     One  ,Tortb  45,000  dollars  per  annum, 
wants  a  few  hundred  bushels,  and  is  offcrine  85  toi  '__ 


90  rents  per  bushel.  One  dollar  per  bushel  was  I 
;>aid  for  se»cral  parcels  purchased  during  the  win- 
ter. All  prudent  bnivers  secure  their  stock  by  the 
first  of  January,  »vhcn  it  can  be  done.  It  would  be 
un».ife  to  depend  on  a  supply  by  water  after  that 
lime.     There  is  very  little  grown  in  the  neigbbour- 


ToBACCo.— Inspections  in   the  three  State  ware- 
houses for  the  month  of  February— 1 -20  bhds. 


SUGAR  MAPLE  TREES. 

The  suhscribcr,  proprietor  of  tlie  Nursery  at  Linmean 
Hill,  near  Washington,  has  for  sale  a  quantity  of  sugar 


hood,  and  of  late  years  the  price  b.is  been  too  low  maple  trees  of  a  handsome  growth  and  a  size  suitabli 

to  brine  It  any  distance   by  land;  llie  last  crop  was  for  transportation  and  planting,  which  he  reeummeDd> 

fpiite   short  and  very  inferior.     Many  farmers  cut  a*  combining  more  usclul  qualities  than  any  other  tree 

none,  and  but  few  more  than  half  ,i  crop.     Malting  ?).*"'''.''  for^ornanient— from  it  is  made  a  sugar  of  an  ex- 
caiinnt   be  done  to  advantage  before  ibe  l.itb  Octo 


ber  or  after  the  first  of  .Vpril.  In  warm  weather  the 
growth  is  rapid  and  weakens  the  grain.  Annexed 
are  the  prices  of  beer  and  casks.  It  i>  supposed  to 
he  grncrally  know  n  that  our  brewer'  deliver  brer  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  en  board  retieh  free  of 
charge  Considerable  <pi  inlities  of  bter  are  shipped, 
but  not  so  much  as  formerly.  The  decline  in  the 
trade  i*  owing,  probably,  more  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
position t}  economize,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Every  member  of  a  family  is  (lermitted  to  partake 
of  l>err,  the  master  of  the  f.miily  is  ashamed  to 
drpy  it.  but,  as  he  drinks  all  tiic  anient  liquort 
himatlf.  he    buys    little    else 

drinking  country,  its  virtues  are  not  knotvn,  and 
itbiskey  is  too  rhe.ip 


FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna, sunerfi. 

FLAX 

CUNPOW  DER,  Balti.  . 
(jRAI.N,  Indian  Corn,  . 

U'lieat.  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.       Red 

do.  White  Flint,  .  . 

Rye 

Barley, 

Clover  .Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  (jrass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans.  White 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 


rclleiit  'luality,  and  vinegar  equal  if  not  superior  to  ei- 
der vinegar;  the  f  rni  of  the  tree  is  beautiful  and  regu- 
lar, its  boughs  po-e-^ing  strength  and  claslieity.  seldoi.i   HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  .     ton 
or  never  .-u^  broken  by  the  winds;  its  dense  and  boailti-l      Ho. 

fully  green  foliage  is  eutirely  exempt  from  the  dcpreda- ;  HOPS, '.....      lb, 

tions  of  foul  insects.  HOGS'  LARD 

He  has  also  n.s  usual  a  icood  ajworlmonl  of  fruit  at d  LF.ATMER,  Seal,   best, 
ornamental  1ree%    Floweriii,'  .S(inib»   and  liree.i  llori-e   MOLASSES,  supir-housc' gal 
plants,  and  Quicks  of  the  \mcricaii  Hedging  thof    and       Havana    Isl  iiual 
Pyricant  tree,  or  Evergreen  Uiom. IMEAL,  Corn,  kiln  dried. 


bbl. 

bush 
bbl. 


lb. 
25  lb 
bush 


bush 

lb 

bush 


JOSHUA  PEIRCE. 


NAILS,  6a30d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft, 


SAXONY  SHEEP. 

The  Saxon  Merino  Sheep,  recently  imported  by  Sam- 
uel Candler  V  Co.  from   Brenwn,  will  be  -old  at  Public  OIL.  Whale,  common,  . 
Ours   IS   not    a    beer  Auction,  at  the  New  Bull's  Head  Inn,  (kepi  liy  Thomas       Spermaceti,  winter    . 
ire  not   knotvn,  and    Snifl)  rumer  of  Fourlh-slrect  and  the    Bowery,  in  the  PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 
If  '"eer  was  in  common  use,  cily  of  Ncw-^  ork,  on   Tuesday,  the   ;!Istday  of  March,  do.         Prime,.   .  . 

it  IS  thought   we  should   have   as   many   fair  com    at  1 1  o'clock,  .A.  .M    This  flock  eonsi<ts  of  4ii  Rams,  I. <u  PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

pl<-'<t-.T.«   -ind  rosy   checks   here,  as  in   England;  at   Ewes,  and  6  Lambs;  and   was  selected  from  Die  (inesl   RICE,  fresh, 

<■  ladies,  and  those  who  are  not  ei-i""'"''*''''''"'"'''")' ''J  "Scnlbinau  whowentoui  express-  SO.tP,  Baltimore  White, 

ly  fur  that  purpuse.     For  hnuncss  and  softnc-^  of   Wool  |  Bro«n  and  yellow, 

and  beauty  of  carcase,  they  have  never  been  i  .in;illed  by  '  WHISKF.V.  Isl  proof, 
any  Shei-ji  imported  into  lliis  country.     So  lii.;iil\  were 
tJiey  otimated  in  Bremen,  that  a  large   advai.ee  w.is  of- 
fered fir  tlicm   l>cforc  they  were   shipped.     Tliey  arc 
ynnj.  vigopius,  and  in  fine  beallh.  wiih  their  ileeceson. 


I).. 


-     f  1  per  Irarrcl. 

;!■    A!-  .  r,         " 

Mll,!r   <|„  -         -  7  " 

(  b.iree  for  casks  when  taken  out  of  the  city — 
Barrel, %i 

J!   T  '  -     1. 2 

V  rrrl H 

U  ii.  o  ■(  i<ii  lied,  which  ran  be  done  at  anytime, 
ihe  money  wiU  be  relumed  to  llir  purchaser. 


gal. 

bbl 

ton. 
lb. 
lb. 


£>-'nie  widow  of  the  Ulr  Thomas  Lewis,  who 

Mippbetl     ll^rtll     \«,llt    «.(    Iiitiiv      liiK      ii'ttaliL.      I 

who 


I  the  Wool  c!in  be  seen  •       To  give 

Minify  to  all  who  mnv  -    if  oblain- 

'  '  ■  hrred.  it  i.  intei  u  o  '  rtion 

'ir  sale  !>»•   made,  of  .i 

I  Ihey  will  he  put  in  b'l-  ,  ircha- 

For  particulars  and  terms,  appiv  to 

H^Mi    r^^•m.ER  .v  co. 

^  v-Vork. 


gal. 

PEACH  BRAM)V,4thprl  — 

APP'  V.  BRAMIV,  1st  pri  — 

SUtlARS,  Havana  Whitc.lc.lb 

do.        Brown,  . 

Lo-'siana, 

I^af. lb. 


12 


imp. 


CONTl.  .. 
Selections  for  the  !'• 


CkirUnd   Imv 

*h'-n   b^    rTpn«^ 


sLillion 

I    to    STib 


I'.ii;.  ..'.1. 

EiifUnd 

,.  r',    of 


.>lr  Kuti 


'ToM   Jut  I 

fr   r:i«h 


till- 


I  the   SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
i;lnt;cr.  Ground,  .  .  ■ 

Pepper, 

SALT.  St.  Ubcs 

Liverpool  Blown     .   . 

SHOT.  BnM.  all  sizes,  . 

WINES.  Madeira.  L.  P. 

do.        Sicily,.  . 

Lisbf)n 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Mcriin.  full  bl'd 
dn.       ero**ed,  .  . 


■1  Society 


bush 

rwt. 
gal 


doz 

Ob 
lb. 


60  1 


Si  I 


u<i»H»hrf1 
butlrcri.f 
l»p. 


her    OUm    raued  \>j. 


.  urt:  Ivr  I 


at  5&  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S. 

i.y  Joiiv  D  Tot.  corner  of  St 
Paul  and  Mukcl  slref  l«,  where  every  description  of 
Book  3ud  Job  PriQliDg  is  handsomely  exccutcda 
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SHEEP— COLUMELLA. 
Curwen's  Replt. 

"Columella  asserts  "again  Mr.  Powel  says,  the 
sheep  wliich  produce  the  finest  tleeces,  are  not  ne- 
cessarily the  best  to  form  a  breeding  flock;"  "now  I 
take  tiie  converse  of  this  proposition  to  be  true." 
(American  Farmer,  Dec.  30,  18i5. 

Does  Cohtoiella  mean,  the  converse  of  the  opi- 
nion conve3'ed  in  the  paragraph,  whereof  he  gives 
but  a  fragment?     Mr.  Powel  had  said  in  the  same 


page,  "the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  are 

matters  of  serious  importance,  when   the  value  of  I  is  not  fitted  to  bear  wheat,  the  farmer  should  in  op 


uf  the  fleece  to  be  estimated,  in  the  husbandman's 
account? 

Columella  quaintly  continues,  "we  might  as  well 
be  told,  that  we  ought  to  raise  rye  instead  of  wheat, 
as  coarse  wool  instead  of  fine,  because  the  first 
was  used  by  the  poor  chiefly— or  that  instead  of 
our  feeding  cattle  with  a  view  to  increase  the  pro- 
portions of  their  most  valuable  parts,  (which  are 
paid  a  high  price  for,  and  consumed  by  the  rich,)  it 
would  be  as  well  to  have  all  necks  and  shins  to 
feed  the  poor  with." 

But  would  he  assert,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  where  the  straw  of  rye  is  nearly  as 
valuable  as  the  grain  which  it  bears,  or  tchere  the  laud 


sheep  is  to  be  determined.  I  do  not  mean,  by  qua 
lity,  the  fineness  of  fibre  alone;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
confine  the  remark  to  sheep,  whose  wool  is  of 
the  finer  sort.  The  filaments  of  combing  wpol 
should  part  readily;  those  of  fine  wool  should  be 
soft  and  elastic,  as  if  it  had  been  frizzled.  The 
mere  fineness  of  the  fibre  or  length  of  the  staple, 
is  not  the  only  test  of  excellence;  a  diseased,  or 
half  starved  sheep  produces  fine  wool,  but  not  an 
elastic  ror  useful  material  "  (Therefore)  "the  sheep 
which  produce  the  finest  fleeces,  are  not  necessarily 
the  best  to  form  a  breeding  flock.  If  their  constitu- 
tions be  not  good,  if  their  forms  be  bad,  the  secfe- 
tion  of  yolk,  which  is  essential  for  the  sui)por(  of 
the  fleece,  must  be  small;  the  offspring  consequent- 
ly, will  be  a  degenerate  race.  Thus,  in  selecting 
Merinoes,  regard  should  be  given  to  their  forlis, 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  where  thede- 
tnand  for  tlie  carcass  is  so  small,  as  to  make  raut  on 
of  little  value." 

It  is  evident  he  did  not  desire,  that  attenhon 
should  be  given  for  the  enlargement  of  size;  he  Bad 
previously  observed — "large  size  does  not  more  de- 
termine, the  extent  of  usefulness  in  the  quadruped, 
than  in  the  man."  Mr.  Powel  has  never  reciiii- 
lt)end''d  tlie  exclusion  of  Merino  sheep,  nor  has  he 
opposed  the  niultiplif'iition  of  this  valuable  purc^  in 
those  parts  of  America,  where  thp  population  is  noi' 
dense,  and  where  a  market  for  flesh  cannot  be 
found.  He  even  ventured  to  suggest  the  mode,  by 
which,  he  supposed,  the  excellence  of  the  fleece 
■  might  be  secured.  It  has  been  seen,  that  his  opi 
nions  are  sustained  hy  the  best  European  and  Ame- 
rican authorilies,  by  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
men;  by  breeders,  wool  growers  and  wool  staplers; 
and  that  Ihey  are  sanctioned  by  the  most  important 
agricultural  associations,  the  Bath  Sociely,  and  the 
British  Board. 

Columella  says — "the  essential  value  of  the  Meri- 
no is  in  the  fleece."  With  this  opinioi.  Mr-  Powel 
certainly  will  not  contend.  But  Columella  pro- 
ceeds— 'tlie  difference  between  that  of  a  fine  and 
an  indili'erent  one  may  be  estimated  'rom  the  fact, 
that  one  class  of  wool  inak.  s  cloth  worth  ten  dol- 
lars per  yard,  while  another  class,  to  an  unskillul 
eye  not  perceptibly  coarser,  makes  cloth  worth  six 
doihiis." 

Has  he  not  forgotten  the  larger  quantity  of  wool, 
independent  of  the  good  flesh,  aflfoided  by  certain 
breeds,  and  various  important  manufactures,  in 
which  fine  wool  cannot  be  eniplo)ed?  If  a  man 
have  not  ten  dollars,  is  he  to  go  without  a  coat?  Are 
the  slaves  of  the  South,  the  labourers,  artificers, 
farmers,  sailors,  are  the  productive  classes  in  the 
!Niirth  to  go  naked  or  wear  fine  coats?  Are  they 
not  to  be  regarded  when  imposts  for  exclusion,  are 
forced  upon  the  products  of  Eu-opean  industry,  lor 
which  their  ivages  in  producingthe  "luxuries  of  the 
rich"  might  be  exchanged? 

Are  not  the  beds  of  the  pocT  to  be  covered  with 
blankets?  Will  not  the  luxuiy  of  the  rich  require 
their  floors  to  be  decorated  with  carpets?  And  will 
not  the  poor  require  food  anu  raiment  wliilst  minis- 
tering to  their  real  or  imaginary  wants?  Are  not 
then,  the  carcass, and  the  Wdight  as  well  as  fineness. 
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position  to  his  interests  grow  wheat,  because  the 
farinaceous  matter  of  rye  is  less  valuable  when  pro- 
cured? Would  he  feed  his  horses  and  slaves  upon 
wheat?  Should  neither  rye,  buckwheat,  oats  nor 
Indian  corn  be  grown?  And  would  he  imply,  by 
way  of  corollary,  that  "necks  and  shins"  are  nutri- 
tious, as  sirloins  and  rumps,  and  should  be  enlarg- 
ed for  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  before  they  had 
been  taught,  to  feed  upon  oflal  or  masticate  bone? 

Columella  sagaciously  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  second  number — "In  selecting,  therefore,  strict 
attention  should  be  paid  to  these  properties;  and  as 
the  inspection  of  the  wool  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  sheep,  will  be  the  best  possible  guide  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  animal,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  examining  other  marks — such  as  the  yolk,  dew- 
laps, and  woolly  heads.  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
judging  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  by  the  colour  or  qua- 
lity of  the  packing  around  it,  as  to  look  for  such 
marks  when  the  wool  could  be  seen." 

When  packages  of  cloth  shall  have  been  gifted 
with  generative  powers,  some  analogy  in  Columel- 
la's illustration  may  be  found.  Have  we  not  learn- 
ed, that  all  breeders  are  guided  by  characteristic 
marks,  when  seeking  purity  of  blood?  His  rule, 
maj'  assist  skin  dealers  and  drovers,  but  it  can  ne- 
ver be  adopted  by  an  "intelligent  breeder"  until  he 
shall  have  been  "taught"  that  experience  should 
yield  to  the  ingenious  speculations  of  "public  spi- 
rited" but  "unskilful"  men. 

Packages  of  cloth,  are  valued  for  qualities,  most 
of  which  are  evident  and  external.  They  are  nut 
regarded  for  intrinsic  properties;  yet  the  mark  of  a 
well  known  manufacturer,  whose  cloth  had  always 
been  good,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  not  be  en- 
tirely overlooked,  as  all  the  qualities  of  cloth,  even 
its  durability,  the  fastness  of  its  colours,  cannot,  by 
mere  examination  be  ascertained. 

But  when  animals  are  to  be  selected,  valued  for 
properties  which  are  inherent,  excellence  which  has 
been  detei mined,  and  is  to  be  continued,  throughout 
generation  after  generation,  external  characteristic 
marks,  must  be  observed  as  imlicative  of  their  pre- 
sence,or  thepilrity  of  blood.  I  would  inquire  whether 
an  improver  of  horses,  skilled  in  his  art,  could  be 
tempted  to  breed  for  the  purposes  of  the  turf,  from 
^n  animal,  whose  neck  was  loaded  with  a  bushy 
mane,  whose  fetlocks  and  legs  were  encumbered 
with  coarse  and  rough  hair,  although  he  had  the 
symmetry  of  the  Godolpliin  Arabian,  throughout 
his  whole  form — or  whether,  if  he  desired  the  pa 
tient,  and  heavy  horse  of  Suffolk,  fur  draught,  he 
would  overlook  the  ample  mane,  or  large  tufts 
wlii(!li  invariably  attend  the  thorough  bred  animals 
of  that  race.  Or  would  any  man,  vvhether  "spe- 
culative" or  practical,  disregard  the  flat  nose,  thick 
lip  and  "woolly  head"  of  the  African,  the  straight 
hair  and  prominent  nose  of  the  American  Indian,  if 
seeking  on  the  confines  of  Georgia,  an  individual 
of  either  race,  where  intercopulation  frequently 
causes  amalgamation  of  features,  if  I  may  be  al 
lowed  the  phrase,  and  various  tints,  from  that  of 
the  sooty  negro,  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  lord  of 
the  American  woods. 

How  do  naturalists  class  animals?   Without  en 


trenching  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  learned  in 
phrenology,  my  experience  as  "a  breeder,"  has 
taught  me,  that  external  characteristics,  are  the 
surest,  although  not  the  only,  tests  of  inherent  pro- 
perties, of  every  quadruped  race. 

Hereafter,  probably,  this  intelligent  and  interest 
ing  writer  may  be  taught,  that  the  family  of  sheep, 
which  called  forth  his  observations,  is  one  of  an  in 
ferior  race  of  Merinoes,  or  possibly  it  may  be  a 
new  variety,  superior  to  those,  with  which  the  va 
rious  writers  who  have  been  quoted,  the  wool  sta 
piers  and  breeders  who  have  been  cited,  have  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  meet.  Cprwek. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETIES. 

Report  of  the  J\heling  of  the  Delegates  of  .Agricul- 
tural Societies,  held  at  the  Carolina  Coffee  house,  in 
Charleston,  on  H'ednesday,  Feb.  'J2,  iSid,  pursu- 
ant to  public  advertisement. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  St.  John's  Colleton,  addressed  a  circu- 
lar to  her  sister  societies  in  the  state,  enclosing  the 
following  preamble  and  resolves: 

"Whereas,  the  blessings  which  agriculture,  un- 
der divine  favour,  is  calculated  to  bestow  upon  man, 
are  so  rich  and  manifold,  as  almost,  if  not  entirely 
to  exceed  his  capacity  either  to  enumerate  or  ap- 
preciate; and  which,  whilst  they  should  lead  us  to 
express  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  should  also 
cause  us  to  consider  it  as  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  man,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  promote  its 
best  and  most  permanent  interests.  And  whereas, 
under  a  government  like  that  with  which  these  Uni- 
ted .States  are  blessed,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we 
should  encourage  and  cherish  a  love  for  agriculture, 
as  an  attachment  to  he  soil  begets  an  ardent  love  of 
country,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  strikingly  adapt- 
ed to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  bold,  hardy, 
independent  and  patriotic  militia,  who  would  not 
only  be  fully  competent  to  defend  our  country  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion;  but  also  to  secure  it  against 
refractory  and  aspiring  demagogues  at  home.  The 
truth  of  this  position  has  been  too  often  illustrated 
to  need  furlher  proof  in  confirmation  of  it.  And 
whereas,  by  the  powerful  effects  of  preconcerted 
and  united  measures,  commerce  has  ever  secured 
to  itse.f  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  protect- 
ing laws;  and  like  patronage  is  now  extended  to 
domestic  manulactures,  whilst  agriculture,  the  pa- 
rent and  nourislier  of  rational  liberty,  is  left  to 
struggle,  as  it  were,  for  its  very  existence,  unaided 
by  any  legislative  interference,  rendering  it  theieby 
imperiously  necessary  for  its  friends  and  supporters 
to  step  forward  in  its  behalf,  to  secure  to  it  all  the 
benefits  which  can  flow  from  the  concerted  and 
systematic  measures  of  the  wise  and  prudent. 

"Therefore,  Resolved,  That  this  society  recom- 
mend to  her  sister  .societies  throughout  the  state,  to 
send  three  delegates,  chosen  from  among  their 
members,  to  meet  at  Columbia  during  the  session 
of  the  Legislature,  who   shall  constitute  a  society, 

which  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of , 

whose  especial  duty  it  shall  be,  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  agriculture— to  suggest,  when  necessa- 
ry, the  passage  of  laws  which  might  advance  its 
interests, and  to  collect  information  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  their  official  duties,  from  every  avail  ■• 
able  source;  which,  by  being  communicated  to  the 
individual  societies  of  wliich  they  are  members, 
would  of  consequence,  result  in  such  a  mass  of  agri- 
cultural information  as  would,  in  due  course,  give 
rise  to  systems  of  agriculture,  and  rural  economy  ge- 
nerally, of  such  unerring  a  character,  as  would  se- 
cure to  the  active  operator  all  the  success  to  his  la- 
bours, which  would  be  left  within  the  control  of  man. 
"Also  Resolved.  That  the  third  V\ednesday  in 
February  next,  being  the  'Jid  of  the  month,  and 


-no 


a:metucan  faraier. 
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.■      _•;    ■     ;ral   soii'lii"*,    that    may    adoiit    the   A«»ori»tion,  and  tin-   ninnnir   in   which  the  niiiiiiHl  tli'ir  duty  to  fnriiisli  tin- <li-lrKal<  a  tvilh  a  rcrtifirate 

I  ■    ^       .-  r.  •  '    ilii)n»,  shall  n»srn>l>lc  nl  C'hnrlrston.  contribution  id'  rach  soriily  should  lie  ap]>i)rtliined  miI   Ihfir  »|)|iointiniiit  altiT  llio  folloHini;  liirin:    At  a 

<'ith  a  UfW  til  I'mniin);   a   constitution  and  hy  hiws   From  tin' dispusilion  of  tin- coniniitico,  however,  to|niOflinp  of  ,  on    the    ilay    ol   , 

l>r  lli<"  KOTfmincnl  of  the  society  cuHteinplated  to  yield  all  sectional  |iredilrriion,  and  to  roino»e  evcnr   |H — ,  A.  H.  C.  I).  8tc.   were  duly  elected  dele^^aiet 
be  r«t  iMi!«hrd.  im|>e,liinent  in  the  way  of  theit  purpose,  those  difn-  to   represent   Ihiii  society,  on  all   niretini;!i  of   the 

Si,fnrd,            >VM.  SF.AIlROOK.  I'rtfiilrnt.       cullies  have  happily  hern  removed  1 1  nited  Aericidlural  Society  of  South  Carcdina.for 
IsiAC  AiLD,  Cor.  See'ry.^l.  S.  St.  Johi'i  CoiUtau'       As  the  proposeil  phm  of  union  is  to  he  suhmitted  two  years,  coninicncing  from   the   first  Monday  io 
to  everv  agrieiillural  society  of  this  state,  for  theirj  Deeemlier  next. 

Tlie  important  mea»ure  proposed  by  the  St.. lohn's  approbation  and  sanction,  it  is  confiilently  antici-j  .\rl.  111.  The  officers  of  the  societf  ihall  consist 
Collrton  .\jcni'ullunil  Societ\.  was  concurred  in  by  pated  that  no  minor  eonsideralioii  will  deter  them  of  a  I'nsiilenl,  two  \'ice  Pn-sidcnts,  Treasurer.  Re- 
ihr  follow  ins  societies  ap|Ni°intinK  three  delegates  from  promptly  «:i*iuu'  their  assent.  The  individual  eirdint;  Seerel..ry  anil  Corresponding  .Secretary, 
Io  represent  them  at  the  intended  nicelins.  At  the  societies  possessing:  the  ri;;ht  of  otTerinR  amend  |ai.d  a  ConiiiiiKec  of  I'oiiiiiiiiniealions.  to  be  com- 
bour  appointed,  the  following  f(onUeuieii  attendcil  nicnts  (o  the  conteinplali'd  constitution,  the  general  pcsed  of  one  delejnile  from  each  society, 
in  Ix-half  of  their  resiM-ctive  societies:  |  meeting,  at  its    first    session,   will  thus  In     enabled        .\rt.  1\      Il  shall  be   thi- duty  of  the  I'resident  to 

N<   JtJin'$    ColUlon Whitemarsh    B.   Scabrook,'"  avail  itself  of  the  information  and  espcrience  of ,  preserve  ordi  r  in  the  general  meetings,  and  to  per- 

John  K    .Mathewes  .«nd  Jos«'ph  Whaley.  'lie    whole    agricultural    community;   and    hence,  to  fo-m  all  oilier  duties  appertaining  to  his  oflice. 

PmiUtton — Thomas  Finclncy,  jun.,  and  John  E.   devise  a  more  enlarged  and  cllicient  scheme  of  go        .\rW  V    In   the  absence  of  the  President,  at  any 
Colhoun.  '  vernment.  nveliog. the  senior  Vice  President  to  lake  the  chair; 

Sou/A   Cnr-lina William   WasbingtOD,  Edward       When   the   first   meeting  shall   have   been   held,  ami  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice  Prcsi- 

Brown  and  .limes  Culhbert.  jyour  committee  conceive,  that  the  greatest  diniciil-ld  nts    the   meeting    to    apfioint   a   Chairman  from 

li'triitrrU  IHttrict John  S.  Belltoger  and  Barnel  ty  will  have  been  surmounted.     'I'lie  feelings  inci-j among  the  members  present     If  any  other  ollieer 

II  llrown.  j dent  to  such  an  interesting  assemblage,  would  alone  is  absent,  the  society  shall  nominate  a  member  to 
S/   //f /run— Charles  G.   Capers,  Thomas  Aston  create  an  excitement,  higlily  favourable  to  the  ac- 


ColViM  and  Charies  W.  Capers. 
St   /'all/  > — Charles  K.  Rowand. 


complisliment  of  their  general  view.s. 

The  agriculture  of  .'south  Carolina  may  be  said 

Colonel  Thomas  Pinckncjr  was  called  to  the  to  he  conlincd  to  particular  district.s.  While  in  one 
ch.tir,  and  F.dward  Brown  appointed  secretary;  direction,  the  scene  that  opens  to  our  view  is  bright 
wbrn  Mr.  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook  addressril  the  and  cheering,  in  many  sections  of  the  state,  dilapi- 
merling.  explanatory  of  the  object  for  which  it  li:iil  dated  houses,  and  abandoned  farms,  show  the  pros- 
been  convened,  and'of  the  importance  of  a  general  tration  of  a  system,  which,  for  causes  not  now  ne- 
Snciety  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state;  cossary  to  be  detailed,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
■fter  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unani-  the  constituted  authorities  should  have  been  exert- 
luously  carried;  jfd  to  prevent.     Shall  the  sites,  once  the  seat  of  in- 

krinlrf J.  TUnt  a  committee  he  apiMjinled  to  re-  dustry.  wealth  and  health,  be  restored  to  their  pris- 
port  a  constitution  for  an  Inited  Atn.iillural  So-  tine  beauty  and  fertility;  or  shall  they  be  destined 
ei«-ly  in  tins  st.ite;  and  that  the  chairman  bere-'tu  become  the  residence  of  the  "banditti  of  the 
queMe<l  to  nominate  one  d  legate  from  each  society  black?"     Shall   an   useful  class  of  the  community 

represe  lied   at   the   meeting,   to  act   a>   the   com-  continue   to   grope   in   the   hibyrinth   of    F.tbiopian  di-ected  to  discharge, 
mitlee.  i  stupidity,  or  shall  they  be   instructed  in  the  theory]     Art  IX    II   shall  be  incumbent  on    the   societies 

Kf*'<rerf.  That  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook.  John  and  practice  of  that  profession,  whose  duly  they  composing  the  Union,  to  transmit  to  the  I'niled  .So- 
¥..  Colhoun,  FAJwartl  Brown.  John  S.  Bellinger,  now  but  nomintilly  prfornir'  In  i«nric<i1»ur.il  ncionce.  eiel.i->  "'. 'he  meeting  in  IJeeemlM-r.  a  fair  copy  of 
Charien  (j.  Capers  and  t.  harles  F-.  Rowand.  do  I'V  nature,  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  or  all  the  important  original  communications  which 
constitute  a  committee  for  the  purjiose  above  stated,  can  its  countless  blessings  be  disseminated  by  pri    may  have  been  read  before  them. 

HtiJrtd.  Tli.it  the  chairman  l>c  reipiesled  to  be-  »ate  zeal  or  [lublic  patronage?  Are  the  farmers  of|  Art  X.  Any  society  formed  for  the  same  general 
come  one  of  the  committee  I  this  stale  so  dead  to  their  true   interests,  that  they  objects  may  become   a  member  of  the   Tnion   by 

Kesoired.  That  tbi«  meeting  do  adjourn  to  meet  cannot  be  aroused  to  a  simultaneous  movement  in  sendinj  delegates  to  the  general  meeting,  who  shall 
again  on  FniUy  eTcnin •'  next,  at  >ix  o'clock.  |'he  sacred  cause  of  their  vocation?     To  these  ques- ^subscri'ue  tojhese  articles  for  their  society. 


supply  the  VMcaney,  y)ro  tempore. 

An.  ^'l.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  faithfully 
rtgister  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  preserve 
all  papers  ih.it  may  be  enlrusted  to  his  chariie. 

.\rt.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspon- 
dfnce  of  the  society;  and, when  directed,  to  trans- 
mit to  each  society  a  copy  of  the  several  [lapers 
which  may  have  been  transmitted  to  the  general 
meting.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  be.  ex 
o^cio,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Communica- 
tions. 

.Art  VIII.  The  Committee  on  Communications 
shiU  prepare  and  digest  all  papers  ordered  for  pub- 
lication, and  [icrform  such  other  duties  as  it  may  be 


Signed,  TIKJJUS  PI.NCK.NKV,Ja. 

CixTAaD  Browk,  Stc'ry.  Chaimiati. 


tions,  let   the  intelligence,  the   patriotism   and   the       .Art.  XI.  The  delegation  from  each  society, at  the 
pride  of  ."south  Carolina  respond.  first  gen»ral  meeting,  shall  have  one  vole. 

That  the  proposed   union   may   lend  to  promote       Art  X'.l.   I'niil  the  society  shall  adopt  a  plan  of 

the  welfare  of   every  class   of  the  communily — to,  raising  finds  to  meet  its  exigences,  each  society  who 

At  the  ailjoumed  irieeting,  hell  agreeably  to  the  mrliorate  the  physical   condition  of  the  slate,  and  shall  agre«  to  send  a  delegate  or  delegates, anil  siirn 

last  resolve  of  the  previou?  one,  the  Beaufort  .\gri     to  place  ."south  Carolina  on  an  eminence  still  higher' these   arlidet,  shall    pay    to  the   Treasurer  of  the 

cultural  Society   was  represented  by  .\Ir.  Barnwell,  ((,,„  |1,b  elevated  ground  she  now  occupies,  is  the  |  United   Soeiely  the  suiii  of  twenty  dollars,  at  the 

ooc    of   Its   il<;le;<te«.  attending.     Dr.  Scriven.  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  committee,  individually  and   meeting  in  '.)eeemher  next. 

presiibnt,  .NIr.    F'redcri.k   Fraser.  the  corre»pond-;collectivcly.  "  I      McWrerf, That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 

ing  «.  fr'tin.   and   Messrs.   James   Hey%vard    and  WHITEMARSH   B.  SEABROOK,       tary  of  this  meeting,  to  transmilto  ibe  president  of 

J«u        '  ■,.  memlwrs,  of  ihe  Barnwell  Dulrict  Epwakd  Brown,  CAoir/iuiii    every  society  here  represented,  and  all  other  agri- 


Agri 


-  ■cirlr,  attended  the  meeting,  and  ex- 


pressed th<  If  concurrence  m  its  object  an>t  proceed- 


inga.    The  committee  presented  Ibroiigh  their  chair- 1., |j|,p,|  <s,^jf(,-   «;, 
man  iu  re|->rl.  wbicb  was  approved  and  •ceepled  t^,„  ^„^,j,,,.rp;)  ^^ 


SfCTftary  to  tht  Commitlfr 
.\  constitution  for  the  gmernment  of  the  ronlem 


cultural  soi'Kties  in   the   stale,  copies  of  our  pro- 
ceedings for  ipnrobation  and  ratification;  and  iiiion 


..-.J  hv  sections,  and  a  few  slizht  amen - 

by  ibe  mc'i:n(  ments  pro|H>sed,  was  finally  agned  to  in  the  follow- 

'*"*'■■'  ling  form,  to  wit 

The  e  immittM  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest'  The  undersigned  ngrieultural  societies,  with  a 
a  plan  of  as^x-ution  for  the  agricultural  societies' view  to  establish  an  union,  to  insure  an  acconlanre 
of  lliis  sill',  be,;  I'jve  tg  report.  That  "I'h  n  ri^n    n  ib'ir  sentiments  and  measures,  to  lound  an  agri 


IS  next  presented,  which.  haviiig|tbe  receipt  of  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  it  shall 


Io  in-ure  the  »ecompli«hinent  of  Ibeir  n 
bave  deemed  it   advitable.  t.v  sroiding 
nry   detail,  to   drift    s.|. 
oole,  a«   are    esx-itlial    I 
cot'  \  our 

It  '  i'  would 


hool  and  a  professorship  of  agriculture, 
snd    H 


be  his  further  duty  to  communicate  the  information 
to  each  socielf  who  shall  have  consented  to  the 
Union. 

HttrArtd,  Thit  to  carry  these  articles  of  associa- 
tion into  eflect  it  is  necessary  that  Jme  societiet 
should  consent  b  their  ratification. 

RtMitrtii,  'ITiat   the   Scrrelarv   be   instructed   to 


b'    I-. 
'  ■'         '        'to  f  tie.-t    Ml  I'i<-   I'l 

To   progrrs"  wit  I 
■   ■■!»  ,.i   the   general  feeling  oi   ..i       -i..,..! 
V  an  penuadsd,  is  tbc  proper:  soeietiei  l.r  <!■ 
d.  '     Art  il    11  tl, 


Lsennnnle    information,   and    the  publish  ISOcoj.iei  of  the  j.roceedings  of  this  meet- 

■  le  the  permanent  interest  j'ng.  for  the  inlurmntion  o(^  the  agricullural  societies 

r  to  unite  under  the  namet"'^  'I""  state;   and  (hat   tin-  editors  of  newspapers  in 

,r    iiiil'J  .litriniUwal   fit^irly   (/this  city,  the   editor   of  the   Carolina  .lourni.1.  Co- 

and  to  adopt  the  following  a«  their, '""■'"a  Tele.sco|>e,  ind  Anieric.in  Farmer,  and  edi- 

•    „■  jlors  of  newspapers '.n  this  state  friendly  to  the  ob- 

-hall  be  held  annually  on  the  .Kct  of  the  meeting,  be   requested   Io  publish  this 

■  ' --  -  r'-neral  meeting  of  the  report 

,       ,,„i.,.,.s  c.  Signed.  TIIO.MAS  PLNCIC-NFV.Jr. 

...    -^   ...^-.^^cut   oa   the    societies ' Euwaru  Baowv,  S«cry.  Chaimum. 
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SCIENTIFIC    MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Continued  from  p.  402.) 
Manures. 

"Where  vegetable  substances  are  decomposed 
by  fermentation,  there  is  a  quick  union  of  oxyu:en 
and  carbon;  and  this  carbonic  acid  gas,  called  for- 
merlj'  fixed  air,  rises  up  in  vapor,  and  flies  away. 
But  when  this  process  goes  on  more  slowly,  as  in 
a  dunghill  lately  turned  over,  or  in  black  garden 
mould  lately  turned  over,  and  thus  exposed  to  the 
air,  much  of  which  remains  in  the  cavities  of  the 
hot  bed  or  border,  this  carbonic  acid  is  slowly  pro- 
duced, and  is  absorbed  by  vegetable  roots,  I  sup- 
pose in  its  fluid  state,  or  dissolved  in  water,  before 
it  acquires  so  much  heat  as  to  rise  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  fbrni  of  gas.  This  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  its  fluid  state,  or  dissolved  in  water,  not  in  its 
aerial  or  gaseous  state,  is  the  principal  food  of  plants, 
as  appears,  because  their  solid  fibres  consist  princi- 
pally of  carbon,  and  their  fluids  of  water."  Dar- 
win's Phytologia,  x.  5. 

This  explains  the  importance  of  excluding  heat 
and  air  (necessary  agents  in  fermentation)  from 
yard  dung,  by  a  good  coat  of  straw  and  stack  litter, 
or  by  a  covering  of  earth,  until  the  farmer  is  ready 
to  cart  it  to  his  field;  and  of  immediately  covering 
it  with  the  plough,  and  planting  upon  the  soil; — for 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  long  manure  is  best 
applied  to  hoed  crops;  and  after  nourishing  these, 
it  is  as  useful  for  small  grains,  as  the  rotted  mani^e 
that  has  fermented  in  the  yard. 

Jldvantages  of  stii  ring  the  soil. 

"The  azote  [nitiogen]  of  the  atmosphere,  when 
air  is  confined  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil  newly 
turned  over  by  the  plough  or  spade,  contributes  to 
the  production  of  the  nitrous  aciu  by  its  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  with  ivhich  it  was 
before  only  diffused,  or  with  the  much  greater  source 
of  oM'gen  from  the  decomposing  water  of  the 
soil.  At  tiic  same  time  another  part  of  the  abun- 
dant azote  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  de- 
composing water  of  the  soil,  and  produces  ammo- 
nia, or  vi)!,jiile  alkali;  which  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables  many  ways,  as  alreidy  des- 
cribed."— Id.  X.  0. 

'I'his  explains  o.ie  of  the  benefits  which  result 
from  frequently  siining  the  ground  among  growing 
crops.  P'armers  ol  the  old  school  cuutiausly  avoid 
hoeing  their  crojis  in  a  dry  time,  and  often  carry 
the  error  so  far,  as  to  refrain  extirpatiig  weeds  du- 
ring a  drought,  under  the  idea  that  brth  operations 
dissipate  the  littie  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  that 
weeds  are  bcntficial  in  protecting  A  from  the  in- 
tense rays  of  the  sun.  Science,  as  Mell  as  practice, 
has  demonstratod,  that  crops  are  nutcrially  bene- 
fited by  having  the  earth  frequently  stirred,  with  the 
plough,  harrow,  or  cultivator,  evci  in  the  <liyest 
season,  provided  it  is  not  uselpssjj  raised  in  hills 
and  li'lges.  and  tliMt  the  btnetit  is  increased  if  the 
oper.iiiui]  is  performed  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
ground.  Cabbages,  nita  baga,  &r.  v\  ill  grow  bet- 
ter in  a  field,  where  tijis  operatioi,  is  IV -qui  j.rly  per- 
forniid  with  a  pkiugh,  Stc.  than  i:i  a  belter  soil  in  a 
garden,  where  the  hoe  is  less  used.  Curvven's  ex- 
periments are  conclusive  as  to  the  utility  of  frequent 
ploughings.  He  put  cabbages  on  a  lew  acres  ol  stiff 
clay,  and  the  plants  had  a  very  meagre  appeararce 
tin  he  put  the  plough  U>  work;  but  by  the  fieqiient 
use  of  this,  in  both  directions  of  the  tiejd,  the  crop 
became  astonishingly  great,  notwilhstaniling  dry 
weather,  and  many  of  the  cabbages  vveighed  50  lbs. 
Another  well  authenticated  (actio  point,  took  piacc 
2(1  miles  from  me.  A  field  bad  been  worn  ou!  by 
tillage,  and  the  proprietor  gave  a  pi.or  neighbour 
permission  to  try  a  crop  upon  it.  As  (he  latter  n  .is 
a  day  labourer,  he  had  no  time  to  plough  except 


before  sunrise.  He  persevered  in  this  way  until  he 
got  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  which,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  neighbourhood,  turned  out  very  abundant  in 
its  product.  1  his  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other 
cause  than  turning  the  soil  repeatedly  while  the  dew 
was  upon  it. 

IVater. 
Few  persons  appreciate  the  importance  of  good 
water,  which  is  not  only  essential  to  health,  but  ne- 
cessary in  most  of  the  manipulations  of  the  maia- 
facturer,  where  water  is  employed  as  an  agenV— 
"We  could  easily  account  for  all  the  bad  etifects  of 
water  on  the  human  body,  and  show  that  by  the 
separation  of  the  acid  from  the  terrestrial  base, 
which  will  happen  in  the  body,  several  diseases 
must  arise.  These  unwholesome  effects  of  hard 
vvater  may  be  prevented  by  previously  mixing  alka- 
line salts  with  it"  Home's  ej:]ieriments,  p.  '295.  Parkes 
recommends  barytes,  pearlash,  od  of  vitriol,  fresh 
burnt  lime,  &c.  to  purify  bad  water;  but  as  their  use 
requires  chemical  knowledge,  and  the  directions  for 
using  them  are  too  lengthy  to  be  transcribed,  I  refer 
those  to  his  essay  on  water,  who  wish  for  further 
information.  But  to  enable  persons  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  impirity  with  which  water  is  impregnated, 
I  subjoin  his  table  of  chemical  agents,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
Oxalic  acid,  or  any  }     ^yy,     C  Lime,    or  either  of 

of  the  oxalites       J  discover.  (    the  salts  of  iron. 
Infusion  of  litmus,orT  f 

syrupof  violets,  or  !  1  jt  i.-     j       -j 

infusion  of  red  cab- h    -     ^  Uncombined  acids, 
bage  leaves,  J  [^ 

The  same,  slightly")  r„         n    v      „ 

reddened  by  vine- I      _     J  P"re  alkalies  &  pure 
gar  or  tumeric  pa-  ]  S    *^*"''*- 

per.  J  [ 

Muriate  of  platina  -     i  ^°j:'''\'  ^  ^''  ^=^'t^ 

'^  c    '''  potash. 

Acidulous  nitrate  of        J  Muriatic  acid,  or  the 

silver.    ------  "^    muriatic  salts. 

S  Sulphuric    acid,    or 

I    the  sulphuric  salts. 

5  Carbonic  acid,  mag- 

f    nesia  and  alumine. 
Acetate  of  lead.  ..        _     ]  Sulphuretted  hydro- 

'    gen 
Muriate  of  lime.  -  -        —         Carbonated  alkalies. 
Polisird  iron  or  steel         —         Sulphate  of  copper. 
Phospate  ol'soda.    -         —         Magnesia. 
Sulphuret  of  potash.         —         Lead. 


Muriate  of  barytes. 
Lime  Water.    -  -  ■ 


YELLOW  TOBACCO. 

[Extract  from  an  experienced  dealer  and  planter, 
whose  opinions,  like  his  integrity,  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect] 

^'otlingham,  Feb.  8,  1826. 
The  finer  qualities,  in  which  alone  your  Ohio 
friends  are  interest!  d,  are  only  used  by  the  weal- 
thiest families  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Russia,  and  but  Sj.aringly.  It  comes  immensely 
high;  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of  nine-tenths  of 
their  population.  Most  of  it  is  first  shipped  to  Bre- 
nien,  from  whence  it  finds  its  way  all  over  Europe. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  on  mv  mind,  if  Ohio  should 
furnish  a  few  thousand  hogsheads  of  that  descrip- 
tion, it  will  reduce  the  [jrice  to  about  i  of  its  present 
value;  and  whenever  the  growth  of  Maryland  and 
Ohio  together  e.\ceeds  !i5,000  hhds.  a  reduction  fol- 
lows of  course,  and  in  proportion  to  the  excess. 
The  consumption  of  these  sorts  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  at  the  maximum,  does  not  go  beyond 
23,000;  indeed  it  would  be  safer  to  estimate  it  at 
'iO.OOO  lihds.  The  surprising  reduction  in  the  ar- 
ticle that  occurred  in  I8i0,  from  an  average  of  $1-2 
to  ill 4,  suddenly  down  to  an  average  of  4  to  >J.-), 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  crops  made 


the  year  before,  amounted  to  about  30,000  hhds.; 
and  our  own  state,  with  an  average  crop,  is  fully 
equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  world 
of  that  particular  kind.  This  fact  is  at  once  known 
to  the  consumers  in  Europe,  and  they  govern  the 
prices  accordingly.  The  merchants  in  Holland  are 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  monthly  reports,  of  the 
stock  on  hand,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
the  year  before.  Whether  this  practice  has  grown 
out  of  legal  enactments  or  custom,  I  know  not,  but 
it  certainly  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  foreign 
merchants  and  consumers  well  informed.  If  25,000 
hhds.  be  fully  equal  to  the  consumption,  and  this 
state  under  tolerable  circumstances  will  produce 
that  number,  indeed  generally  exceeds  it,  what  can 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  promise  themselves  by  going 
extensively  into  the  culture  of  this  article?  The 
thing  is  ridiculous.  One  stout  crop  in  each  state 
would  reduce  the  price  to  about  $3  per  hundred,  or 
less.  Will  the  expense  of  carriage  from  that  state 
afford  any  thing  like  profit  at  that  rate?  The  state- 
ments here  made  are  incontrovertible,  and  knovru 
to  every  intelligent  man  who  has  any  experience  in 
the  business.  As  a  faithful  sentinel  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country,  you  are  bound  to 
proclaim  these  truths  from  the  house-top,  that  you 
may  protect  the  unwary  from  disappointment  and 
ruin. 


LARGE  HOGS. 


Brook  Halt,  Washinston  coxmly,  Va.  Feb.  26,  18126. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — In  your  Journal  I  see  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  your  subscribers  to  acquaint  you  of  the  animals 
that  are  above  the  ordinary  size.  I  sold  a  hog  unu- 
sually large,  for  one  hundred  dollars;  he  was  as  to 
size,  6  feet  9  inches,  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to 
the  root  of  the  tail;  3  feet  4  inches  high,  nearly  9 
feet  in  circumference  I  weighed  him  about  i-Z 
months  before  I  sold  him  and  he  then  weighed  737 
pounds,  he  was  not  fat  when  sold;  I  think  if  he  is 
made  (iit  be  would  weigh  13  or  1400  lbs.  I  killed 
two  since,  one  weighed  535  lbs.  and  one  457  lbs. 
These  two  were  fed  on  the  farm  only  about  34 
months;  raised  without  feed,  only  what  they  got  in 
the  range;  they  were  a  little  above  two  years  old 
when  I  killed  them  the  other  day.  If  you  think  this 
interesting,  you  may  insert  it  in  the  Farmer. 
I  am  your  obedient, 

WM.  BYARS. 


HORTICirLXURZ:. 


From  the  Westminster  Review — London. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
WINES. 

By  Alexander  Henderson,  J\I.  D. 
(Concluded  from  page  405.) 
In  the  Eleventh  chapter.  Dr.  Henderson  enters 
into  a  long  and  elaborate  history  of  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  and  the  various  wines  used  at  various  pe- 
riods, in  England;  the  substance  and  result  of  the 
last  and  principal  portion  of  this  chapter  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words,  "for  500  or  600  years,  the 
light  growths  of  France  and  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  were  imported  in  largest  quantity.  During 
this  period,  the  sweet  wines  of  the  Meuiterranean 
and  the  Archipelago  were  held  in  high  estimation: 
then  came  the  dry  wines  of  , Spain.  At  the  close  of 
the  nth,  and  beginning  of  the  I8th  century,  the 
red  growths  of  the  Bordelais  were  in  the  most  fre- 
quent demand.  The  subsequent  wars  with  France 
and  the  Methuen  treaty  introduced  Port  wines; 
sweet  wines  were  no  longer  sought  after  Very 
lately  the  taste  for  light  French  wines  is  revived." — 
p.  318—319. 


II 


AAFEIUC  \N  rAPxAIER. 


(M»nrii  17.    l«2fi. 


\S  itli  rr«i..->t  til  llu'  iiilmiluriuin  anil  tlir  fulliva-ja  winr,  at  tin-  wiiiie  tiiin"  l)otli  dry  and  snccl,  tliat'parl  ol  Iho  wine  willun,  utul   ll.r  Hlnlo^|)ll(.■re   willi- 
lion  ol   llir  \inr   in  Kn|:l.inil.  Dr.  llenilii^on  tliinks^i!!.  wlirn  il  Imt«iiii-  oIiI;  (lii»  M-cnu  tin-   iiiosi  proba-  mil.  'J'Ium,  hIiiIo  tin-  »vatrr  aluiic  c«-a[i.-.s,  llir  iilci)- 


that  tlir  liriUanni,  to  wlioin  witli  tlie  li.mls,  ^|liln-  t)lc  o|>inion:  in  Mi|i|)i>rl  ol  it  wr  nia_»  stair,  tlial,  ae-  Iml  i^  rctaimil.  and  I.'k-  «iii«-  incrPa>c«  in  strin>.tli 
iard».and  I'annonians,  Prtihu*  t:r»i>l'd  llir  |)ri\ilr;;e  o.irdmB  to  Kisiirr  [TrareU  in  Siiaiii,  p.  iH,]  Xt;rc»,,ui,lil  the  lialdiicc  ol  BHiiiilics  puK  a  »to|i  to  tli.-  pro- 
of cultivatiiii;  Ihr  »inr  and  making  »inr.   wrrc  tin-   «hrn  old,  is  called  Xero  scco. 

inlial>ilant>  of  [lart  of  Hrlnic  iiaol.  and  n.l  Urit.iiii  '        CliaiiipaiKiir  winrs  w.rr  proliiibljr  introduced  into 
lliit  the  Bntlanni  of  Pluiv,  to  «lioin  li.-  ami  lii»  ao     Knulaiid    t>y    llir    rr-.lorrd   coiirtirrs   of  Cliurirs  !1. 

ill  the 


thonly,  Mr.  I>aini*  Barnimlon.  allude,  «>  re  a  miihII  Dr.  Ilciidrrson  >ays  tlir  naiiie  dors  not  occur  in 
and  ill^ignit'lcant  Iritic,  «lio  uouM  n'>l  l>r  rankrd  >Jy^lery  of  \iiiliirr>,  lOlti:  Iml  llial  ihry  "rrr 
nilh   llie    nations     of  Gmiiain,   Gaul    and    Spam,   (lorled  before  IIimI.  Iiy  wine  iiirrrhaiits,  appears  f 


We  pa««  over  (lie  Tliirleentb  clinpter,  on  the  miit- 
tiire  and  ailiillrraiion  of  winrs,  which,  hrnideB  cu- 
rioii*  particular!!  resjirrting  lirlilioiis  winm,  contains 
ini-'*<nic  rules  for  drtnlint  adullrralmn.  and  for  het- 
Iroiii  Irnni;  nines;' and  thr  lirst  part  of  (he  concluding 
be»idr«  they  inhabited  the  coi'intry  adj.nrnt  to  the  ihy  British  Merjliaii't  [i.  34J;]  and  at  the  vrry  he-  cliapler  on  the  ilietetir  and  medical  qualities;  in  or- 
S-held,  a  climate  as  little  favouraldr  In  llie  vine  as  t;>iW>>>ie  of  the  rii;litrrntli  crnlury,  llie)  arr  rrpcat-jdi  r  to  exinict  what  I>r.  Hales  says  i>n  the  compara- 
Brilain.  We  n..iv  add,  the  privilege  was  ^ranled  by  kI'  inentioneil  in  comedies  as  fasbionablr,  and  the  ti\r  virtues  of  some  of  the  principal  wines: 
Pro  bus  to  his  disK-indrd  le;;ioiis,  and  llie  Vandals  tiivern  in  London  where  tliry  could  be  produced  of  "I.  Aiiiont;  the  brisk  wines,  tlmse  of  C  hampaitrne, 
and  Burpundians,  pari  of  Ihrni.wercseiit  inio  Cam-   the  best  ipialily  specified.'  |  lliiilcli  nol  Ihr  slront:rsl,  may  be  considered  as  the 

bridcr shire,  where  tlirir  drsrriidaiils  arc  said  to  be  |  Fort  wiiir  was  not  wholly  unknown  prior  to  I69S,  best;  and  thry  arr  crrlaiiily  thr  Irast  noxious,  even 
still  di»lin;nii»hed  by  their  IikIiI  yellow  hair,  and  Ihe  as  Dr.  Ilendrrson  condudrs  from  the  "Farrwi-U  to  wlirn  ilriink  in  coiisidirablr  qiianllty.  'Ihry  inloxi- 
tmccs  of 'heir  original  lanuuai;e.  Now,  the  Isle  of  Wine;"  and  thoutth  the  hon-Mvanl.s  niiulil  llini  diriiicalr  vrry  speedily,  probably  in  c<inse,pirncc  of  the 
K.It,  in  that  counlv,  was  naiiird,  in  the  early  limes  it  •  spiritless  and  flat,"  it  had  already  olilaiiied  a  high'  carbuiiii'  acid  gas  in  wliuli  ihey  abound,  and  the  vo- 
of'tbe  Noniians.  Isle  de  Vijines.  the  bi.-liop  receiv  characler  as  a  salubrious  and  medicinal  wine,  beiiiK  liwilr  stair  in  which  iheiralrobol  is  held:  and  the  ei- 
ing  three  or  four  luii*  for  his  l.nlh.f  'I'lirre  can  be  ranked  in  the  London  Dispensar)  ,  published  Itj»4,.  cilrinrnl  is  of  a  more  lively  and  a;;rreable  characler 
no  doubt  that  wine  was  rcpularly  made  al  the  Kreat-  the  sixlli  in  a  list  of  nine  chief  wines  in  these  re»- 
erabbeisin   the  nmthern    p.irt  of  the  kingdom,  in  peels — p.  ISJ.t 

the  eiiriilh  anil  ninth  cenUiries.  Id  the  twelllli,'  The  introduction  of  Madeira,  ascribed  by  Dr, 
»ine»artl»  had  extended  over  Inrpe  tract- uf  country.  I  Henderson  to  our  ollicers  who  hfcd  served  in  Ihe i  winrs  has  been  (ound  occasionally  to  assist  the  cure 
The'icipiisilion  of  Guieniie  111  ll:>.i.  In  iiitruducui); '  West  Indies  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  o.  Ii\pcicliendriacal  aflecliuns,  and  other  nrrvoUB 
Frrncli  winrs.  checked  the  home  (jrowllis.  In  1566,  vre  rather  think  was  liruui^ht  about  by  West  liidiai  djsrasrs.  where  the  application  of  an  active  anil  oif- 
clioirr  Kbriiish  wine  was  so  much  pri/ed  in  Knt;- 'mrrcliMils  and  planters,  on  Ibrlr  srttliii)-  in  llii9|lu-ili|r  stimulus  was  indicatrd.  'I'hey  also  possess 
lar  d,  llial  K.dwar«l  111.  wrote  himself  to  llie  princes  counlry:  at  this  tjme  they  certainly  introduced' inirkrd  diurriic  po»\ers.  The  opinion  which  pre- 
of  tierm.iny,  lo   secure  the  sale   Ininsit  of  some  in-  turtle.}  ViiiU,  ibat   they  are  apt  lOyOccasion   t^oiil,  seems  to 

t.  ndrd  tor* his  own   use.}     In  l-ltiK,  some  varieties       The  Twelfth  chapter,  on  certain  modes  of  keep-   he  i  iinlradictrd  bj  the  infrrcpirncy  of  that  di-order 
are  p.irlicul.inxed   fur  Ihe  first  lime;  tins  leads  Dr.   ir,;;  and  mellowm;;  winrs,  is   parlly  tlii-orelical,  and'm  the  province  where  Ibey  are  niaile;  bill    thry  are 


and  of  shorter  duration,  than  that  wliirh  is  caused  by 
«ny  cilbrr  species  of  wine,  and  the  subseijuenl  rx- 
baustion    less       llrnre    the    iiiodrrate    usr   ol    such 


Henderson  lo  inquire  into  iheir  char.u-lers;  these  parlly  practical:  llie  plirnomena  of  the  secondary 
■  re  Komanfe,  Bastard,  and  Osry.  Thr  two  former  fermentation  are  invesli-ated;  and  this  portion  of 
are  tup|msed  to    hare  been  ^5pani»ll  winrs;  in    sup-   the  chapter  totJrther  with  thai  pari  of  the  introdiic- 


Keiierallv  aduiillrd  to  be  prejinlirial  lo  those  li.ibits 
in  whirli  Ibal  disorder  is  alread^  tunned;  especially, 
if  It  has  oii,:inalrd  in    addirtion  lo  sIronKer  liquors. 


port  of  this  opinion,  we  may  ri  Irr  to  till- articles  ex-  tion,  wi.ieb  relates  to  vinous  lerineiilatnui,  gnes  \\  iih  rrspi  el  to  this  class  of  winrs.  however,  il  i- to 
ported  from  >pain  in  I5.<7,  as  enurocral'd  by  Cap-  nearlv  all  wc  know ,  or  can  fairly  coiijcclure,  on  lliis  oe  nbserved,  that  they  are  loo  often  drank  in  a  raw 
nuui«r.|  Burton,  in  his  ••.\naloiny  of  .Melancholy"  still  obscure  topic.  A  curious  and  liii[>orlant  ex[ic-  sti  Ir.  when,  of  coursr,  they  must  prove  least  wholc- 
(i.  100.)  claSM-s  llie  Uomaii'-e  ami  Brown  Bastard  riment  of  Dr  Socmmerinj;  is  rrl.itrd:  by  putting  so.ne;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  llir  want  ol  pro- 
witb  .Nluseadinc,  Maluisey,  Alicaut.kod  other  strung  wine  into  a  ^lass  covered  wilh  a  bladder,  il  aluined  pe-  cellars,  and  other  causes  which  accelerale  their 
(hick  drinks-  the  same  degree   of  mellow iir-s   in  a  few  weeks  or  consumplion,  they  are  vrry  rarelj  kept  Ion;;  enough 

Dr.  Hepderson  has  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake  I  nionlhs,  which,  when  krjil  in  the  usual  woy.  il  woulil  i,.  ^it«in  ilieir  |»ri.Ti  nintunii.  Il  ■•  also  worthy  of 
wilh  respect  to  Ihe  country  of  Osry,  he  concludes  It  oilv  ha»e  attained  in  as  many  years:  Ihe  |iropoiliuu  notice,  that,  in  oriirr  lo  prrsrrve  tlnir  swrelness 
tobave  lieen  an  Al«.iti4n  wme:  he  iroiinds  this  opi-  of  alcohol  is  very  niuch  incri-ased  by  this  process,  and  promote  ellervescence,  the  manulacliirrrs  of 
niofi  on  a  p«»s.ife  in  Vallois"  Description  of  France;  This  process  appears  very  mysterious,  and  has  not  Cbainpni;;ne  rummunly  add  loeach  bottle  a  |>oriiun 
ID  which  it  is  st.iledllut  Osey,  Aussois,aiid  Auxois,  hron  explnnrd  by  Dr.  Henderson.  '1  be  solulion  is.  ul  >>  ru| ,  composed  of  8U;;ar  candy  and  cream  of 
are  names  of  Ihe  »anie  place,  and  ibal  Auxois  is  llie  however.  sutricieiill_>  simple,  and  lias  been  givm  by  tartar,  lie  liiu'iilj-trolliinu  kinds  rereivinic  the  largest 
nnie  as  >'  '  '.  -nsi.,  winch  I  >ok  its  name  from  Dr.  .MCullocb  M.uihrane  consists  cbirlh  of  gluten,  qiiHiilily.  Tliereforc,  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
AlesiJi;  X  lirrr  are  corr. cl  ejcepl  the  last    u  contains  a  large  porlion  of  llial  substance,  com-  opinion,  »lieii  llie   wine  sparklrlh  in  the  glass,  and 

Alrsia  i.  ..■■■  i,  ,  -  .  but  a  jMirt  ol  thr  Cote  dOr,  in  pared  to  its  fibrin,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  skin,  ••movelh  i'srll  ariehl,"  il  is  more  to  be  a\oided,  un- 
BurKundv.  so  that  Dsey  was  a  Bur^nn.ly  wine'  Now  walrr  has  a   great   allinily  to  this   compound,  less  the  allrilMite  of  age  should   counteract   all    its 

Dr.  Henderson    enters  on    a   learned   divsi  rlation   hut  alcohol  has  none.     Hence,  m  Ihe  act  of  evapora-  noxious  praierlies. 
re«pecbDg  back,  which  he  concludes  lo  hare  been  lionfiom  llie  confined  lluid.  the  watery  part  uiiitesj      ".;.  'I'he  led  wmes  of  Burgundy  are  distinguished 
lu  the  bladder,  while  the  alruhol  is  rejected;  and  tlir  by  greater  spriluosily,  and  a  powerlol  aroma;   ow- 

•Probu'  ;c   lo  iiiadder,  thus  saluraled   with  water,   becomes  iisrii  mg,  prrhaps. to  the  predominunce  of  the  latter  prin- 

r^phrpt''  .iiian;  j^lj   erapomling   n.edium.    whence  it   operates   as  a  ciple.  llir\  art  inuili  more  healing llii  n  m-iny  olher 

'    perpetual  organ  of  transmission  between  tJie  mitcry  I  wines   wln.h   lonlAin   a   lar^;er   portion   ol  alcohol. 
''I'hounb  in  Ihe  time  of  Loni-  \l\    liny  wen-  pres- 
et lo  the  "Conslanl  Coupi«:'.'  Song  io  "The  cribed  m  albcLns  of  Ihechesl,  no  pht«irian  ol  Ihe 
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iriiire  of  a  Turllr  tea.*:  Npain  and  Hurtugal. 


Ipresenl  day,  w-jiild  dream  of  ifiving  lliem  in  such 
cases.  '1  he  exhianilion,  however,  which  Ibej  cause, 
IS  more  innocrn:  thmtliHl  resulting  from  the  use 
ol  heavier  wines  The  belter  sorts  msy  be  soine- 
limes  adniinisler-d  with  advanlace  in  ili«onlirs 
wliere   sliinulaiil  ind    siib-aslringenl    lonirs  are    rc- 

quin-d.      The  sane    ob«erval will    applj     lo    Ihe 

wines  of  Ihe  Khine,  and    the  lighlcr  red    wii..s  of 
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"3.  Possessing  less  aroma  and  spirit,  but  more 
aslringcncy  than  the  produce  oCthe  Burgundy  vine- 
yanls,  Ine  growths  of  tlie  Bordelais  are,  perliaps,  of 
ail  liinds,  the  safest  lor  daily  use;  as  they  rank  among 
the  most  perlect  light  wines,  and  do  not  excite  in- 
toxication so  readily  as  most  others.  They  have, 
indeed,  been  condemne(J  by  some  writers,  as  pro- 
ductive ol'  gout;  but,  1  apprehend,  without  much 
reiison.  That,  with  tliose  persons  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  soaking  I  rgc  quantities  of  Port  and  Ma- 
deira, an  occasional  debuuci^in  Claret,  may  bring 
on  a  gouty  paroxysm,  is  very  possible;  but  the  ellect 
is  to  be  ascribed  chietly  to  the  transition  from  a 
strong  brundifd  wine  to  a  li;;hter  beverage — a  tran- 
sition almost  always  followed  by  a  greater  or  less 
derangement  ol  the  digestive  organs,  besides,  we 
ninst  recollect,  that  the-  liquor  which  passes  under 
the  denoiiiination  of  Claret  is  generally  a  com- 
pounded wine.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  impute  to 
tlie  wines  of  the  liordelais  those  mischiefs  which, 
if  they  do  ari.se  in  the  manner  alleged,  are  probably, 
in  most  instances,  occasioned  by  the  admixture  ol 
other  vint.iges  of  less  wholesome  quality. 

"4.  'i  he  wines  of  Oporto,  which  abound  in  the 
astringe.it  principle,  and  derive  additional  potency 
from  the  biamly  added  to  them  previously  toexpor 
tation,  ma}  be  serviceable  in  di,orders  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  where  gentle  tonics  are  required, 
but  the  gallic  ucid  renders  them  uiiUt  for  weak  slo- 
maciis:  and  what  astringent  virtues  they  sliew,  will 
be  lound  in  greater  perfection  in  the  wines  of  Ah 
cant  and  Rota,  whicli  contain  more  tanneii  and  leas 
acid.  I'tie  e-xciteinent  they  induce  is  of  a  more 
sluggish  nature,  lli.in  that  attending  the  use  ol  the 
purer  French  wines,  and  does  not  emiven  in  tlie 
same  <legree.  As  a  frequent  beierage  they  are,  uii 
questionabi}',  much  more  pernicious. 

"5  For  a  long  time  the  vintages  of  Spain  and 
particularly  the  sacks,  properly  so  ealhd,  were 
preleiied  to  all  others  for  medicinal  purposes  I'ae 
wines  ol  Xeri's  still  recoiumeiid  themselves  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  miniiiy. 

'•(>.  Of  all  the  strong  wines,  however,  those  of 
Madeira,  when  of  good  quality,  seem  the  best 
ad  ptcd  to  invalids;  being  equdi^  spirituous  as  Sher- 
ry, but  possessing  a  more  delicate  ilavour  and  aro- 
ma, and  though  olten  slightly  acidulous,  agreeing 
belter  with  d^spepln  haons.  Some  have  thought 
them  benelicial  in  cases  of  aionic  gout,  pinuahiy 
without  much  cause;  lor,  whenever  a  disposition  lo 
inllamiuaiory  disorder  exists,  the  utility  of  any  sort 
of  fermented  liquor  is  very  doubtful. 

"7.  The  lighter  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and  those  of 
the  Moselle,  are  much  more  refrigerant  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  and  are  Irequeiitly  prescribed,  in  the 
caui.,rie8  where  they  grow,  with  a  view  to  their 
diuretic  properties.  In  certain  species  oi  leve. ,  ac- 
companied by  a  lovv  puise  and  great  nervous  ex- 
haustion, they  have  been  lound  to  possess  consider 
able  elhcacy,  and  may  certainly  be  given  with  more 
safety  than  most  other  kinds;  as  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  in  them  is  smad,  and  its  effects  are  modera- 
ted by  the  presence  of  tree  acul.  They  are  also 
said  to  be  of  service  in  dimini-hing  obesity. 

"8.  It  is  dilficult  to  conjecture  on  what  circum- 
stances the  ancients  founded  their  beliel  in  the  in- 
nocuous qu.ilities  of  sweet  wines,  contrasted  with 
the  drier  and  more  fully  fermenled  kinds.  They 
may  not  intoxicate  so  speedily,  and,  as  they  clo^ 
sooner  upon  the  palate,  are,  perhaps,  generally 
drunk  in  greater  moderation.  When  new,  t.iey  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach;  and,  when 
used  too  ireelj  ,  they  produce  all  the  same  etlects  as 
the  heavier  dry  wines.  In  their  more  perleci  state, 
th'  y  may  answer  the  purpose  oi  agreeable  cordials; 
but,  as  the  excess  of  s.iccliarine  matter  retards  their 
stimulant  ojjeration,  they  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  small  quantities  at  a  lime" — pp.  3jj,  J5b'. 

The  style  ol  Ur.  Henderson's  work  has  the  merit, 
no  common  one  at  present,  of  being  perspicuous. 


correct,  and  in  good  taste.  The  subjects  of  the 
wood  engravings,  both  viKiiettes  and  initial  letters, 
are  extremely  appropriate;  and  their  execution  does 
very  great  credit  to  the  artist,  Mr.  VV.  Harvey. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CRANBERRY. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Jllbmuj,  March  3,  1826. 

I  state,  for  the  benefit  of  R.  B.  D.  and  of  others 
\tlio  may  be  disposed  to  cultivate  the  cranberry, 
(oxijcoccus  macrocarpus,)  that  live  years  ago,  I  put 
out  a  small  bed  of  these  plants  in  my  garden,  upon 
a  moist  border  of  loam,  on  the  north  side  of  a  board 
fence  that  1  added  to  the  plantation  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. Most  of  the  plants  lived,  and  were  un- 
commonly thrifty  for  two  years.  'I'he  blossoms  and 
fruit  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  though  the 
latter  was  large.  The  runners  were  very  luxuriant 
and  soon  formed  a  thick  matting  on  the  ground,  and 
to  this  circumst.iiice  1  ascribed  their  shyness  in 
bearing.  II  planted  at  two  feet  upon  a  moist  loaiii, 
and  the  runners  cut  in  moderately  alter  the  crop  is 
taken  otT,  I  think  they  would  produce  well.  1  gave 
up  my  plantation  because  1  had  them  growing  spon- 
taneously on  my  farm.  I  was  led  to  make  the  ex- 
periment from  observing  them  grow  on  soils  which 
most  of  the  year  were  no  more  than  moist. 

J.  BUEL 


i£«rzss.BrA3:i  im? B.ovx:£»x:xffT. 


Internal  Improvement  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  very  satisfactory 
information  contained  in  the  annexed  communica- 
tions from  the  highly-gifted  citizen,  to  whose  zeal 
and  energies,  those  splendid  works,  the  Ntvv  York 
canals,  are  mainly  owing,  will  remove  the  doubts  of 
tlie  most  sceptical,  as  to  the  propriety  of  promptly 
engaging,  with  all  the  capacitiis  and  resources  of 
the  state,  in  the  construction  of  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania canal. 

The  tolls  on  the  New  York  canal  have  been — 

In   18::-2         -  -  -  #04,071 

18-23         -  -  -  153,1)97 

18-24         -  -  -  340,042 

1825  -  -  -  520,000 

Thus  increasing  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexam- 

I  pled.  In  a  few  years,  the  tolls  will  provide  a  fund 
to  sink  the  debt  contracted  for  the  work,  and  at  no 
distent  day  delray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  interest  on  the  canal  debt  at  present 
is  #375,823 — and  the  expense  ol  toll-keepers,  &c.  a- 
bout SIO0,O00.  Should  Governor  Clinton's  expec- 
tation of  ^800.000  for  tolls  this  year  he  leahzed, 
there  will  then,  at  so  early  a  period,  be  a  surplus  of 
no  less  than  !j324,177  on  the  mere  tolls,  towards  the 

[estalilishment  of  a  sinking  fund. 

I  On  these  facts  two  all  important  considerations 
present  themselves: — 

1  1.  The  canal  tolls  last  year,  deducting  the  expen- 
ses of  collection,  &c.  are  neaily  Jive  per  cent,  on  tlie 

[  U'kide  cost  of  those  mhanUi'^eous  and  impurtaiit  uorks:! 

I  This  year  tlieij  will  jirobubly  produce  eight  per  cent.! 
2.  The  surplus  of  this  year,  beyond  the  interest 

land  expenses  ol  collection,  will  be,  according  to  Gov 
Clinton's  calculations,  I'cri/  nearly  eqnalto  the  expen- 
ses of  the  government  nf  Pennsylvania  Jur  the  yiar 
1824,  deducting  the  extraordinary  ones  tor  int  r 
nal  improvements  and  building  penitentiaries!     Tlie 

,  amount  if  payments  for  ordinary  expenses  loas  only 

.$324,289. 

I  It  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  will  have  immense  advantages 
over  the  Erie  canal,  not  only  in  point  of  proximity 
as  regards  the  trade  to  the  western  states,  but  as 
regards  the  traliic  of  the  two  states.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  different  tranship- 
ments tliat  will  be  required  to  convey  produce  from 


the  Ohio  canal  to  New  York,  that  even  this  canal 
will  be  eminently  subsidiary  to  the  interests  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  addition  to  the  sources  of  revenue  on 
the  Erie  canal,  all  of  which  we  possess  to  as  great 
an  extent,  we  shall  probably  derive  full  as  much 
toll  from  iron  and  coals  as  from  all  other  articles. 
And  it  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  any  coal  and 
but  little  iron  in  New  York;  whereas,  we  possess 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  both  those  invaluable  ar- 
ticles. In  the  year  1824,  there  was  no  coal  trans- 
ported on  the  Erie  canal,  and  only  1004  tons  of  iron 
castings.     I  have  no  memoranda  for  the  last  year. 

Fulton. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  31,  1826. 

Pluladelphia,  Dec.  30,  1625. 
His  Excellency  De  Witt  Clinton,  Esfp,  Governor  of 

the  State  of  Aeio  York. 
Dear  Sir, 

Knowing  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provement, 1  take  the  liberty  to  request  answers  to 
the  following  queries,  which  will  be  serviceable  to 
our  citizens  in  forming  correct  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  canals. 

I.  What  is  the  usual  load  of  a  canal  boat?  What 
the  greatest? 

II.  How  many  miles  per  day  (twenty-four  hours,) 
do  the  freight  boats  travel? 

III.  How  many  miles  the  common  boats? 

IV.  How  many  men  and  horses  to  each? 

V.  What  has  been  the  expense  per  mile  of  the 
execution  of  the  level  parts  of  the  route  of  your 
canal?  Of  those  parts  requiring  deep  cutting?  At 
Lockport? 

VI.  Could  such  work  be  executed  at  present  on 
more  moderate  terms? 

VII.  If  so,  at  what  average  reduction? 

VIII.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  the  canal 
funds  for  the  past  year?  Of  the  tolls? 

Answers  to  the  above  will  oblige  the  Society  for 
Internal  Improvement,  as  well  as 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

MATHEW  CAREY. 

Sir,  ^ilbany,  \2ih  January,  1826, 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  recent 
letter,  and  hasten  to  answer  the  queries  which  it 
contains,  from  the  best  information  which  I  can 
procure  in  so  short  a  time. 

Query  1.  What  is  the  usual  load  of  a  canal  boat? 
What  the  greatest? 

Jinsirer.  The  usual  load  of  a  canal  boat  is  thirty 
tons — sometimes  forty-five;  more  may  be  carried, 
but  not  advantageously. 

Q  2.  How  many  miles  per  day  (twenty-four 
hours,)  do  the  freight  boats  travel? 

Ji.  The  freight  boats  which  belong  to  the  for-      ^ 
warding  companies,  with    relays  of  horses  every 
fifteen  miles,  usually  travel  day  and  night,  say  in 
twenty-four  hours,  sixty  miles. 

Q.  3.  How  many  miles  the  common  boats? 

A.  The  common  boats,  or  what  are  commonly 
called  transient  or  private  boats,  (without  relays  of 
horses.)  with  the  usual  burden,  say  thirty  tons, 
travel  on  an  average  twenty  five  miles  by  day  light, 
and  lie  by  at  night.  When  empty,  they  can  travel 
easily  thirty  miles 

Q.  4.  How  nianv  men  and  horses  to  each? 

Ji.  To  the  day  and  night  boats,  four  men,  two 
hoys,  and  two  horses,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
a  double  set  of  hands.  To  the  transient  boats,  two 
men,  one  boy,  and  two  horses;  although  they  fre- 
quently use  but  one  horse. 

Q.  5.  What  has  been  the  expense  per  mile  of  the 
execution  of  the  level  parts  of  the  route  of  your  Ca- 
nal? Of  those  parts  requiring  deep  cutting?  At 
Lockport? 

Q.  0.  Could  such  work  be  executed  at  present  on 
more  moderate  terms? 

Q.  7.  If  so,  at  what  average  reduction? 


^11 


AMERICAN  FAHMEU. 


[March  IT,1!1j6. 


'I'lif»c  qu.--.lii)ii»  :<r>  \.r»  ililliciill  to  Kii^urr,  »> 
(til  tlic  BccoiintJ  oi  ilic  i-\|><'iulilurrM  ;«ic  not  us  jct 
known;    btkI   ind.-rd  other    objecl*   liavp   Ih-ch   so 


cvcrv  tiltct'ii  iiiili-s — twenty  (nur  rel:i)!)  ;it  lirtfi  ii  s>rii|i,  skim  olV  llic  iiupiiriln's  tlial  rise  to  the  sur- 
iiiilos  each  arc  three  hnnilreil  .inii  M.vly  niih-s — four  lare.and  repeat  the  siinuiering  of  the  fruit  in  the 
horses  at  earli  relay  are  ninety-six  horses.  In  opier  syrup  three  <ir  four  times;  and  lastly,  put  the  apri- 
conibinctl  with  the  Krie  canal,  that  it  i*  ilillioult  tOjto  prevent  breaches  in  the  lines,  and  consequent  de-  cots  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  a  svrup  iN..de 
rrrivc  »t  «  just  conclusion.  It  w«s  at  lirst  the  poll- !  lays,  it  further  rccpures  two  horses  to  each  boat,  of  seven  ounces,  by  measure,  of  water,  and  one 
cv  of  the  Canul  lloarti  to  do  every  tiling;  by  con- 1  say  forty  horses  for  twenty  boats,  making  one  hun-i  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  tic  over  or  cork  the  jar  t« 
tract,  and   at   definite   prices;  but   this   policy  wasjdrod  and  thirty -six,  as  indispensably   necessary  to  exclude  the  air. 

linalW   overlooked;   and    under  llie    bead    of    extra' form  a  complete  line  on  the  present  system    Where-'  Cciuerred  Pinclpplu. 

fom|»nsation.s.ich  additions  have  been  made  fron.  a,  by  the  improved   plan,  twenty    boats,  with  sixty       ^^^^^  ^f^  ^^^^  ^,,j   ^,^,^  ^^  ,^^      -^         , 

l.me  to  time  to  the  sum,  sl.pu  ated  in  the  original ,  horses,  will   perform   as   much   service   dur.nc  tlie^^^  j,^^  ^^^^^,  ._^,^     '  ^,^^^^j  one  fifth  of  an  ilich 

...ntracts  that  It  would  employ  an  accura  e  ac- ;  season,  and  will  .•iclually  travel  1 '•■*»■»«•'-'«"",„  „,|,kness;  put  Ihe^^lices  into  an  earthen  jar.  at 
.ountantfor  a  long  time  to  trace  the  snecihc  ex-  a  «ir,,>ir.  |fcfre/or<;  «/  ,rrr«(v  .mx  hnrscami  '"-'"'7  „„  ,,„„„,„  o',  which  has  been  previously  put  a 
j^nditures  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the  precise  dnrcrs.  iriU  bt  rffcrla.  ,n,lf,,c,„Unly  „j  tl.c  cx,^nsr  ^^^^^  ^^  po„,|ered  lump  sucar,  about  one-^lgh.h  of 
mformation  you  request  in  a  satisfactory  form.  \o/,,r.,vmd,T         his  p  an  will  also  h.-.vc  a  benelical  |  ,^_j    ._^^j^  i.^^    thickness.     Place    on    this    stratum   of 

"■■       '  "  ■   -  •     —  *    '   '    ' -<•....  .-    . — . .1.-    --lora  s  ol   the   voune  njen,  .  <■  .u       r  r  .u      i     •.    .i  . 

,,    ,  ,■         1      .1    'sugar,  a   layer   of  the  slices   of  the   Iruit.  (hen  p'lt 

wi     always  lie  under  the  ,i       i    ■         r  i  ■     .■  .  ., 

,      .  •      ,     r  another  layer  of  sugar,  and  so   on;  lastly,  put  (htt 

boats,  instead  ot  remain-  ,     ,i  ,    ■    .  r  i      i"  . 


The  fulloHinj:  statements  arc  believed,  however,  eliect  in   protecting  tlic   morals  of  the  young  njen 
to  I'C   approximations   to   accuracy.      The  middle  employed  as  drivers,  who 
section  of  thu  Krie  canal,  iiinrlif-sir  viiles,  coal  abmit  eye  of  the  masters  of  the 


ar  up  to  the  neck  into  a  saucepan  of  bulling  \«uler. 


f  i:,.K«<.  f,rr  m,7c.      7Ac  c«,/fr,.  .tclwn  richly  mile,    ing  at  stands  for  a  considerable  time,  and  indulging  -^^^  ^         ^^^^  ^^,^^  .^^.y       ^^^  ^,,^,,,  ^^,^^f  ^^  ^ 
from  I  lira  In  Srlicnertady.  no/  Jrum  \i  to  sl!s.t»f>()  in  dissipation.  „.  ,;i,  ,,;, 


yer  iiiifc.  and  fnitn  Srhnitciadu  to  ^Ithauy,  the  cz-l      There  is  no  doubt  but  that  other  great  improve 
nrtur  i«u  ♦.*0.(K)0  per  mile.     'ITie  western  section,  ments  will  be  made  in  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
of  which  >  have  no  accurate  information,  has  been  transportation  on  our  canal. 
very   expensive,  jiarticularly    at    Lockport,   wlicrcj  Respectfully,  &.c. 

there   has   been  deep   cutting   throu;;h   calcareous;  DE   NVI'IT  CLINTON, 

rocks.     The  distance   from  Uufl'alu   to  Albany,  by  M.  C-*rf.t.  Fsq. 
the  Eric  canal, is  now  said  to  be  three  hundred  and 
'I'lie  whole  expense  of  both  canals 


sixty-five  mile 

and'auxiliary  works,  is  JH.130.i7S.  from  which  de 
ducting  the  cost  of  the  Champlain  canal,  and  other 
operations  distinct   from   the   Krie  canal,  the  total  t'""  S'"> 
cost  of  the  Erie   canal  may  be  set    down   at  seven 


RtnLAL  BCONOBSV. 


or  till  the  sugar  is  completely  dissolved,  taking  care 
to  remove  the  scum  that  rises  on  the  surface;  tie 
over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  wet  bladder,  or 
keep  it  well  corked. 

Coiucrrcrf  Peari. 
Put  peeled  pears  in  a  stone  pan  with  water;  let 
them  simmer  till  they  are  soft;  skim  them,  and 
'  H  hen  cold  simmer  them  for  about  ten  niiiiutea  in  a 
syrup  made  of  three  parts  by  measure,  of  water, 
and  one  by   weight  of  loi 


oal  sugar,   let  them  ri'main 

le   syrup    till    the   next    day;   then  pour  off  the 

syrup  from  the  pears,  simmer  ihcm  ac.iin  for  al>out 


in  till 


Taroorough,  A*.  C.  Jan.  8,  I82S. 
Much  has  been  said  in  your  valuable  paper  on 
and  a   half  millions  of  dojlars,  which   would  make  the  subject  of  boring   for  water— and  the  process  ,,,„  n,iniites.  and  repeat  the  simmering  in  the  syrup 
ahvul^i\,0(H)prr  mUe.  I  described  with   sullieicnt   minuteness   for  one  who  ,hree  or  four  times  successively     They  are  usually 

I  have  no  doubt  but  with  our  increased  expe-  lived  in  a  rocky  country  to  commence  operations;  ,.oi„ured  red  by  powdered  cochineal,  a  small  por- 
rience,  and  by  more  economical  arrangements,  par-  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  plan  sug  ',;(,„  „f  „ hid,  j,  added  during  the  boiling  process, 
licularly  by  'the  abolition  of  extra  compensation.  gej*ted  which  would  enable  the  borer  to  pcnctrit  ■  ^  s;o,„p  persons  add  cinn.iii.nn,  and  other  spices,  and 
tkt  trpendilurft  mitchi  be  rtdiieed  alxnU  one  third  in  through  quicksands.  I  live  in  an  albivial  country,!  ^  portion  of  p  >rt  wine  If  the  pears  be  not  in- 
namtrnt.     I   think  that  the   operations  on   theObio|iiot  a  rock   of  any   description   within  any   kiiowu  |i,.„j,.j  ,„  teep,  they  may   be  sinmered  vill  done  in 

a  syrup,  composed  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and  threa 
pints  and  a  half  of  water. 

CONSERVATION    OF   RErtKT    rariTs,    ar    means    or 

SrUAR,    l.V'    A    SOLID    FORM. 

The  name  of  candied  /mils,  or  cmnfiti,  is  given 
Id  such  siibsiances  as  are  pri  served  by  means  of 
siiccni  in  a  solid  slate. so  that  the  whole  substance  is 


canal  will  f'llly  justify  this  conclusion.  ! depth;   [loint  of  saturation  from  \1  to  iO  feet  below 

(J  S  What  has  bien  the  amount  of  tlie  canal  the  surface,  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand, 
fund  f.r  the  last  year?    Of  the  tolls'  land  frequently   meet    with   quicksands    in   digging 

.1  The  income  of  the  canal  fund  for  the  last  our  weJIs  I  presume  «bc  itu^rr  ought  t..  b.- dif- 
vear  was  at  least  V*(Hi.fH)0,  of  which  Jdii.liOO"  arme  lerenlly  constructed  from  the  one  used  m  boring 
'frtmloUM  Thit'ijtar  the  tolUuiU.  probably  be  ahoee  where  rock  was  exjiecled.  There  is  laith  enough 
lioHT  MCNnaai.  thoisani.  dollars,  OfiJ  may  ap  in  the  theory,  to  commence  boring  for  walcr  il 
prorinuUe  In  a  milUmi.  |  there  is  any   kj.own   means  of  gelling  throu;:h  the 


I  have,  as  soon  as  a  great  pressure  on   my  time! quicksands.     There   are   few   counlries  more   intc  ]in,,,regnR  ed  and  covered  wilh  sugar,  in  a  crystal 

■    -  rested   in   the  success   of   Mr.    Disbrow  »  plan    for  ,.   '_   _°  _..i;.i  ......  "^  ' 


would  |N-niiit,  giien  vou  the  aliove  information. 
At  a  period  of  more  leisure  I  would  have  gone  more 
into  drtaiL  I  hope  tliat  this  statement  may  be  sa- 
tisfactory. 

'  I  am,  verr  respectfullr,  &«;. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 
Bl.  CAaCT,  Es«. 

Sia,  .trkony,  ISM  January.  13 ;C. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  letter  of  yesterday,  [wr- 
mit  mr  to  state,  that   a  more   economical  plan  for 


getting  water  than  this— for  we  have  but  few 
springs,  furnishing  only  mrface  iralcr,  and  our  wells 
funiisb  but  a  scanty  supply  of  miserable  sirill  in 
summer.         Your  obed't  serv't,  W    UKLL. 


Z.ASXSS'  SSrAXLTBfXZJNT. 


roNscavATioN   of   recent    friits,   ht   means    or 

SCCAR,  IN    A    LKlt'ID    STATE. 

A  great  number  of  fruits  in   their   natural  state 


line,  or  solid  .'tate. 

Candied  Oraiit;c,or  Lemon  PceL 
Soak  Seville  orange  peel,  well  cleaned  from  the 
pulp,  in  several  w.ilers.  till  it  loses  its  biltermss; 
cut  il  into  thin  slips,  simmer  Iheiii  in  a  syrup  coiii- 
[)Osed  of  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  lump  sugar,  and 
one  of  w.iter.  and  continue  the  simmering  till  they 
are  become  lender,  and  nearly  transparent.  Then 
take  them  out  put  them  aside  for  about  twi  nly- 
four  hours;  and  simmer  them  again  in  a  sutlieii  nt 
quantity  of  a  syrup  composed   of   six   ounres,  by 


carrying  on  an  extensive  freighting  business  on  the  „y,^  (^  conserved  in  a  fluid,  transparent  svrup,  ofjnieasure,  of  water,  ami  one  pound  ol  loaf  sugar, 
Eri«  canal,  baa  been  prwposeii,  and  will  probably  be  »uch  a  consistence  as  will  prevent  them  from  sjioil  ap,)  rontinue  the  simpering  till  the  sugar  candiei 
•dopled.  ,  ing.       This   method    of   conserving    fruits    requircs'gl,(,ut  the  pan  and  peel.     Now  l.ij  Ihem  separalelj 

It  is  to  employ  three  horses  for  each  boat,  one  to' „,„,e  rare;  for  if  they  are  too  little  imprek'natedjon  a  wire  sieve  to  dnin;  sift  linely  powdered  sugar 
be  carried  in  ihr  boat,  ami  to  Im  changed  rirrj-  with  sugar,  Ihey  do  not  keep,  and  if  the  sirup  is  over  Ibein,  whilst  still  hut,  and  put  them  to  dry  in 
two  hour*;  which  would  give  every  iMrse  two  hours  ,^  concentrale<l,  the   sugar  cr)stallizcs  and  thus  «  warm  stove. 

work,  and  a  resting   spell  of  two  hours.     A  line  of  ,poii,  (|,£  conserved  fruit.  Candied    lemon    peel    may    be    prepared   in  the 

twenty  boats  could  be    formed,  to  start  daily  from |  —  same  manner. 

Alb^  IT  to   Uuffalo.or   mote  frequently,  if  Ihej  did  ,\ftlhutl  t^  rnnurving  .IjiriroU  fcy  meant  nf  ninar—  

not  make  their  tnp  to  Buffalo,  which  would  not  al         /'/„nu,  lJamton$,  Grten  Gaget,  Ptacha,  .\ecla        ^    ^^„.  „  _^  .,.,,„    „.,,,,..,  „_...  ^ni  t 
way.  U   r^oMirrd.  «.   the   cargo  might   Ik-  wholl,'      ,.,„„  '  A  REPLY  TO    I  UK   HACHLLORb  SOLI- 

des'lined  for  Vtica.  Rocbc.ter,  or  some  otlK^r  inter  j      Take  aprirots,  not  loo  npe.  rut  a  small  slit  near  Lltl^l^. 

mediate  pUee.  ...        .     the  slem  end  of  the  fruit,  and  push  out  the  stone;  ayAWitwwia. 

Thi.   pUn.  for    instance,  would  require    twenty  .,„,„,,,,  „„„,  ,„   „.,,j,   „ii   ,„..„|y   h,|f  ,1,,,,^,  ,hrn  To  wed.  or  not  to  wed'     That  is  the  question— 
boats,   thrrf  borte.  to  rarh.  would   be  sixty  horse.  ,  ^^^  ^^    ^^_,  ,i„,„,^r  „,,,,„  „jj„„  f„r  „bout  Iwen   i  Whether   lis  nobler  for  human  kind  to  fill 

Wherras  the  ,.r.  .r,.i  I„„  .  ..flo..!.  ire  formed  thus    ,^  „„„y,xe^  \n  a  svrup  nwde  of  two  paK.  by  measure  |The  world  with  pledges  of  urtuous  lore, 
the  distance  t  .,»ay  three  bun  ^-^  „,,,,    ,„,,   „„,   ^^^   by   weight  of  loaf  sugar  Or  to  op|>ose  ili.  law.  of  tJ -d  and  man, 

drcd  and  MXt;  .of  horses  at  least  ^-^^.^  ,h„  f,«,  (wen  done,  put  them  aside  for  about   .\nd  crowd  the  eartli  with  spurious  offspring? 

"Tiia^rtiiktoUer  wm.  wrilUo.  a  iUtemeoTTfuTr  »"••'"  hours,   .tram  -ff  the  syrup,  and  t..  one  pint 'To  live,  to  love-yes.  more,  and  have  that  1of«  r«- 
..ju  wa,  tnni   miMtihail    wbiab  -irk"  tha  »iBount°f '••■"'•' f"'"' """""'■»  "^ ''imp  sugar,  simmer  the  frnt  turn  d, 

•?"    .  r*  — -~.  ajain  for  about  ten  minatea  m  thu  conccnlrmtodlCurci  erery  heart  ache,  and  the  thouiand  shocki 
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"Bai-hflors  iire  heir  to."     'Tis  a  consummafion 

Devoutly  to  be  prized.     To  live,  to  love. 

And  liave  that  love  retuin'd  is  bliss  roniplete! 

For  in  that  virtuous  love  what  joyo  do  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  nfl"  our  daily  toil. 

Present  themselves!     There's  the  delight 

That  makes  the  wedded  state  so  happy  in  this  life. 

To  see  the  smiles,  and  hear  the  lisping  notes 

Of  those  sweet  darlings  of  our  virtuous  love; 

To  trace  the  features,  and  behold  in  miniature 

The  object  of  our  life,  is  life  indeed — 

To  crown  the  whole — who  would  forego 

That  sweet  communion — that  intercourse  of  soul — 

That  social  interest,  and  that  wise  econemy. 

Which  reign  predominant  in  the  marriage  state — 

When  he  might  all  those  blessings  gain 

By  being  married? 

Who  would  not  wish  to  bear 

The  pleasing  name  of  husband — 

Enjoy  a  fortune,  reputation,  health. 

With  cherubs  sweet,  and  partner  dear  as  life. 

Than  live  in  dissipation — puzzles  not  man. 

But  makes  the  Bachelor  his  titles  chanjie 

For  those  fine  names  which  now  he  only  knows. 

Thus  matrimony  shines  conspicuous  still, 

And  thus  the  fair  one's  resolution 

Is  still  increased  upon  those  virtuous  thoushts. 

[lln-ald. 


lUEZSCELIiAXVEOUS. 


Anecdote  op  the  Plough  in  Ireland. 

The  obstinacy  of  prejudice  among  farmers,  and 
the  blmd  infatuation  with  which  the  ignorant  ad 
here  to  jld  customs,  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the 
following  anecdote,  related  in  Weld's  Tour  to  Kil 
larney,  in  Ireland.  Most  of  our  farmers  have  pre 
judices  as  inconsistent  as  those  of  Run,  though  few 
of  them  are  sensible  of  the  fact. 

"At  a  place  called  Run,  (says  the  tourist,)  within 
Bantry  Bay,  the  plough  was  absolutely  unknown  till 
the  present  clergyman  introduced  it:  immense  crowds 
immediately  flocked  down  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  to  see  the  novel  instrument,  and  its  ope- 
rations were  beheld  with  wonder.  To  those  of  his 
parishioners  who  were  inclined  to  employ  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  grounds,  the  proprietor  offered 
to  lend  it;  and  numerous  applications  were  in  con 
sequence  made.  Shortly,  however,  the  plough  ceas 
ed  to  be  in  request;  even  the  sight  of  it  appeared 
to  be  cautiously  shunned.  That  an  instrument, 
productive  of  such  an  obvious  and  immediate  sav 
ing  of  labour,  should  be  thus  discarded,  seemed 
somewhat  extraordinary;  but  to  unravel  the  myste- 
ry was  not  ditliculL  The  people  had  been  remind- 
ed that  theii'  forefathers  had  dug  the  ground;  that 
the  plough  was  an  innovation.  An  unanimous  re 
solution  was  instantly  made  to  follow  the  steps  of 
their  ancesiors;  every  argument  to  the  contrary 
proved  inefTectual;  and  when  we  visited  Run,  the 
ground  still  continued  to  be  cultivated  with  the 
gpade!" 


CURE  FOR  CANCERS. 

Charles  City  Court  House,  Va.  March  11,  1826. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  in  3'our  paper  in  re 
lation  to  the  use  of  the  narrow  leaf  do^k  in  the  cure 
of  Cancers;  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  radical 
cure  was  effected  by  its  application  to  a  supposed 
cancer,  with  which  Wm  A.  Harrison,  late  of  May 
cox,  and  the  son  of  Carter  B.  Harrison,  was  afflict 
ed.  The  root  of  the  dock,  (as  well  as  I  recollect) 
was  boiled  until  it  became  quite  soft,  and  was  then 
used  by  way  of  poultice;  a  fresh  application  was 
made  i)robably,  (hree  or  four  times  during  the  day. 
This  simple  remedy  produced  an  entire  cure.    I 


incerely  hope  this  information  may  be  useful  to  the 
gentleman,  to  whose  inquiry  it  is  intended  as  an  an- 
swer. Very  respectfully,  yours, 

BEN.JAMIN  HARRISON. 
P.  S  I  will  make  further  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
and   if  any   additional   information  is  procured,  it 
shall  be  communicated  through  your  paper. 


Cotton — for  Cordage  or  Sailcloth. 

JYavy  Departiitent,  Jan.  31,  182G. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Ih^  25th  inst.  inquir- 
ing "whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  triinming  and  equipment  ofl 
any  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States'  navy,  to 
test  the  utility  of  cotton  for  cordage  or  sailcloth; 
and  also,  what  are  the  comparative  strength  and 
cost  of  such  manufacture  of  that  article  and  those 
of  hemp."  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith, 
a  copy  of  a  report,  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy  upon  the  subject,  which  embraces  all  the 
information,  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  inquiry,  in 
possession  of  this  department. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD. 
The  hon.  the  Speaker  q/'  the  H.  R. 

JVavy  Commissioners''  Office,  Jan.  28,1826, 
Sir, — Upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  2.7th  inst.,  which 
you  were  pleased  to  refer  to  this  board,  we  have  the 
honour  to  slate  that,  in  the  month  of  May  last  we 
procured  a  quantity  of  cotton  sailcloth,  and  direct- 
ed it  to  be  made  into  sails,  to  be  used  on  board 
several  of  our  public  ships,  with  a  view  to  test  its 
relative  strength  and  durability  when  compared 
with  American  and  Russia  flax  or  hemp  canvass; 
but  sufficient  time  to  make  a  full  experiment  not 
having  elapsed,  no  report  as  to  the  result  has  been 
received.  With  respect  to  the  "comparative  cost" 
of  cotton  canvass,  the  following  shows  the  prices 
per  yard  at  which  we  have  contracted  for  flax  can- 
vass, and  the  prices  asked  for  cotton  canvass: 


Flax 

zauvass. 

Cotton  canvass. 

SV  1,  474 

cts 

per  J 

ard. 

47  cts 

.  per  yard. 

2,  435 

do. 

46 

do. 

3,  4-2  i 

do. 

45 

do. 

4,  4U 

do. 

44 

do. 

5,  40 

do. 

43 

do. 

6,  38  2 

3 

do. 

42 

do. 

7,  37* 

do. 

41 

do. 

8,  36i 

do. 

40 

do. 

The  width  of  both  is  made  for  twenty  inches, 
but,  referring  to  the  samples  in  our  possession,  the 
flax  canvass  is  full  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wider 
than  the  cotton. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  the  board,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  make  any  experiments  of  "cottbn' 
cordage,"  and  we  have  no  information  upon  the 
subject. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  JONES, 
JVavy  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Sam'l  L.  Southard,  ) 
Secretary  of  the  JVavy.    ) 


Census  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  have  received  from  our  Albany  correspon- 
dent the  official  returns  of  the  State  Census,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  on  Saturday  last. 
To  give  them  in  detail  would  occupy  more  time  and 
.space  than  we  could  at  present  devote  to  it!  The 
following  is  the  grand  totak 
Total  population  ...     1,616,458 

Males 822,897 

Females      -        -        -        -        -       793,561 


Persons  subject  to  militia  duty,  and 
being  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45  years,        -         -         .         - 

Persons  qualified  to  vote  at  elections 
for  state  and  county  oiTicers 

Aliens  .        .        _        .        . 

Paupers    -         -         -         -         - 

Persons  of  colour,  not  taxed 

Persons  of  colour,  who  are  taxed 

Persons  of  colour  who  are  taxed  and 
qualified  to  vote  at  elections,  for 
state  and  county  officers 

Married  female  persons  under  the 
age  of  45  years         -         -        - 

Unmarried  female  persons  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  45  years 

Number  of  female  persons  unmar- 
ried, under  the  age  of  lit  years 

Number  of  marriages  the  year  pre- 
ceding .        -        -        -        - 

Number  of  male  births,  do.  do.     - 

Number  of  female  do.     do.  do. 

Number  of  male  deaths,  do.  do. 

Number  of  female  do.     do.  do. 

Deaf  and  dumb  persons,  of  which  141 
are  supported  by  charity 

Idiots,  of  which  442  are  supported 
by  charity         -         -         -         - 

Lunatics,  of  which  184  are  support- 
ed by  charity 

Number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
Neat  cattle     -        -        -        - 
Horses        ----- 
Sheep      -         -         -         -         - 
Hogs  -        -        -        -        - 

Yards  of  fulled  cloth,  domestic  ma 

nufacture,  preceding  year     - 
Do.  flannel  and  other  woollen  cloths 

not  fulled         _         -         -         - 
Do.  linen,  cotton   and  other  cloths 

domestic  manufacture 
Grist  mills  -         -         -         -        - 

Saw  mills         -         -         -         - 

Oil  mills     ------ 

Fulling  mills   -        -        -        - 

Carding  machines        -         -         - 
Cotton  factories       -         -         - 
Woollen  factories 
Cotton  and  woollen  factories    - 
Iron  works  -         .         -         - 


180,645 

296,132 

40,430 

5,610 

38.770 

;i3 1 


293 

200,4SI 

135,391 

361,624 

11.55r< 
31,514 
29,86!) 
12.."ri5 
10,01!) 

6  4. J 
1,421 

81!) 

7,l60.!)b7 
1,513,421 
349,628 
3,496,539 
1,467,573 

2,918,233 

3,468,001 


Trip  hammers 

Distilleries 

Ash'eries 


[Mw  Yo: 


8,079,992 

2,264 

5,195 

121 

1,^22 

1,584 

76 

189 

28 

170 

•l64 

1,129 

2,105 

■A:  .American. 


From  the  Thomaston  Register.  • 

DAIRYING. 

Mr.  Editor — I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
a  dairy,  or  milk  room,  upon  the  plan  of  one  which 
was  recently  described  to  me,  that  I  am  Induced  to 
make  it  public.  The  shelves  are  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  the  immersion  of  a  milk  pan  in  cold  water, 
nearly  to  the  top,  resembling  a  hollow  trough.  By 
the  advantage  of  location,  the  water  is  constantly 
running  from  a  spring  into  one  end  of  the  shelf  and 
off  at  the  other,  and  may  easily  be  conducted  from 
shelf  to  shelf  throughout  a  whole  room.  The  con- 
sequence is  the  milk  keeps  perfectly  sweet,  in  the 
warmest  season,  until  the  cream  is  all  risen,  which 
is  in  a  short  time,  of  course  the  butter  will  be  sweet. 
Now  are  there  not  hundreds  of  places  that  would 
admit  of  the  same  improvement  with  a  trifling  ex- 
pense— which  would  be  refunded  four  fold  in  one 
season. 

And,  sir,  I  will  add  a  line  from  my  own  experi- 
ence in  churning.    Be  sure  to  put  in  sufficient  of 
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nrw  iiiilU  l»  iii.il.i- \oiir  cr<;iii>  m'M  >Iii":  »''•■  P'"  '" 
rnuiil  or  i-vrn  ilouiilc  (he  quiiiility  of  milk,  llial  yo" 
tl.i  rrram;  ll.r  ri>ii«<-oufiiof  is,  your  Imtlrr  !>•  Iir<nn;ht 
Willi  Irs*  (lian  lislf  tlic  I  iliour,  or  tiinr,  anil  li's*  lia- 
ble to  br  white  or  sln|>r<;,  a»  tlic  m<-«  will  be  at  all 
tiinr*  thin,  niMes  cbmIv,  ami  if  it  >|iallerH  up.  it  im- 


lireril  just    rircivcil   by   tlic   Kililnr  from  KiiKlainl.l 
and  now  for  sale,  are  from  stoek  wliieli  woillil  have 
Riven  from  forty-tliive  sheep  upw  arils  of  seven  thou  i 
sand  pounds,  at  the  Minic  age,  with  the  same  kecp.U 


FBIOBS   OUaBCMT. 


AUTICLK8. 


j>.Kvery  variety  of  fruit,  and 


all 


mediately   run.  do«n,so  that  the  whole  i»  eipially  .and  objerts  of  llorticullure.  will  be  particularly  a 

«     .      ..     .  .  ,1      .<    ^  It I... I   t,\  in  i\ttr  iiKwl   t'1,1 ,•      nnil  n    more    nariiri 


moved,  and  aUchan$;r.<  at  once  to  koo.I  butter. 

A    LOVER    or    (.O'lD    BITTtll. 


Ueiuled  to  in  our  next  volume,   and  a  more  partini 


BEI^F,  Baltimore  Prime, 
the  processes  i  B.\CON,  and   Ham*.  .  . 
'  HKKS-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFl'tE,  jH>a 

Havana,. 


Iir  aerount  of  the    state  of  forrijn    markets,  and  a   (COTTON, Louisiana, kc 


IWHOLESAl.t. 


bbl. 
lb. 


"^X'l    J^JuJil^l^li 


BiLTiMOKK.  KaiDxr,  Mabch  17,  I8j6. 


^^Tliii  number  closes  the  present  lolume,  which 
we  cannot  allow    to  ^o  abroad    willioiit  an    expres- 


sKiiiiiuiri/  of  the  most   leading   events  at   home  ami  1 
ibiuad. 


f^We  have  on  file  some  valuable  rommunica  ] 
tions.from  practical  manufacturers,  on  wool  and 
sheep,  p.irlicularly  those  which  li.ivc  grown  out  of 
correspondence  with  such  persons  concerning  the 
fine  sheep  of  Dliio.  and  tlie  S.ixoiiy  breed,  but  so 
much   has   been    lately   published  on   these  topics 


sion  of  sincere  u'ratitude  to  the  numerous  fff"'''  (,^.,1  ^.^  ^u^t  po,,p„nJ  these  letters  for  some  weeks. 

to    the   .\niericaii  '^      '        


who    have  contributed  to    pive 
Fanner,   value  and    circulation. 


The    Index    and 


,       ,  I         r    k    I      «*•  Wanted  information  on  the  cause  and  cure  of 

lillepai;e  will   accompany  the    first  nmrber  ol   "";  i,,^^-^.  ,^^_^  ^^^  ,,,  ,,j,„^_^  volume  of  the   American 
next    volume.      The    Mitor    acknowledges.    «'"'|  farmer  will   be  awarded  to   the  author  ofthe  best 


I'nion  are 
himself  it 


pnde,  the  In-lief  that  few  pa|>ers  in  the 
to  punctually  paid  for.  and  he  llattijp 
it  because  its  patrons  lind  in  the  cuiiimunications 
of  his  numerous  correspondents,  somcliiint;  lo 
amuse  and  instruct,  not  only  in  the  operations 
of  the  field,  but  in  the  i;arden.  and  the  f.imily 
circle.  A  few  subscribers,  from  larious  causes, 
will  withdraw  their  names  at  the  end  of  this 
rolume:  but  it  will  be  in  the  powr.and  we  trust  ^^ 
the  disjKjsition  of  the  remainder,  lo  sufiply  llieir 
names  by  those  of  new  subscribers.  Let  subscrip- 
tions commence  when  lliey  may.  we  can  supply 
back  numbers  to  make  the  volume  complete.  We 
have  one  favour  to  ask.  which  we  take  pride  in 
saying  we  have  never  asked  in  vain— to  wit,  that 
f7-p.iyment  be  now  made  in  advance  for  the  ensu- 
ing Tolume,  according  to  the  terms  of  subscription. 


communication  on  the  subject. 


5>A  law  was  passed  at  the  late  sessioo  of  the 
le;;islature,to  build  or  purchase  tobacco  warehouses 
ill  U.iltimore.  As  yet,  no  reduction  is  provided  lor 
in  the  expense  of  iiitpccliiui  lubaccn;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  they  will  be  reduced  alter  the  houses 
are  paid  for  by'lhe  t<late.  The  impression  is.  tli.it 
1  will  be  a  >;reat  saving  to  the  btate,  lo  build  or 
purchase,  instead  of  renting. 


UAKRICK. 
An  imported /uU  brf  J  Devon  Bull,  will  stand  this  spring 
at  the  lirst  Toll  (jatc,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Harford 
Turnpike  road,  two  mile-  from  the  cily.  and  be  let  lo 
Cows  at  five  dollars  each,  the  money  in  ercry  iitstana  to 
be  sent  with  liie  Cows,  and  fur  which  a  wairaiiij   is 


given 


t*-.^  few  fomnlete  gets  of  the  American  Farmer, 
maTb*  had  on  application  to  the  Kditor.  who  will   Mr.  Clmde.  near  BodUv 
cu'se  them  to  be  delivered  to  .be  purchaser  free  o( ^^;^^y^;:^^;^^,^1  T^ 
expense  of  transportation. 


(Georgia  I'pland, 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  I  cent 
each  number  lo  No.  18. 
CANDI.KS,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CIIK.F.SE, 

FF.ATHF.nS,  Lire, .  .  . 
FISH,Herring»,Sus. 

Shad,  liimmed, 
FLAXSEKO,  Rough,.  . 
FLOVR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine 

Susquehanna, iuperfi. 

FLAX 

GUNPOWDER,  Balli.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 
VVIieal,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawkr, 

do.       Red 

do.  While  Flint,  .  , 

Rye, 

Barley 

Clover  Seed, Red    .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .   .  . 
Orrliard  Crass  Seed, 
Mancel  Wiirlzel  Seed 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats 

Beans    White,  .  .  .  . 

HEMP.  R  issia.  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .  .   .  . 

HOPS, 

HOliS'  LARD 

LEATHER.  Soal,   best, 
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Garrick  was  purchased  from   the  celebrated  slock  ol'j  ^^,;^j,5'£g,„p,'r.|,uu« 


rcestersliire,  who  lia.s  lor 

most  c\leiisne  and  sucees-full 

Itie  in  England,  andMGarriek  I 

was  acknowledged  lo  be  his   best  yearling  at  the  punlic 

.  ,|sale  in  Sepleiiibcr,  ISil.     He  w:i»  bj  Priic  out  oi   Fill 

f>-The  Trustees  of  the    Maryland   Aenculliiral^  p^il^  ^  p^r  gjl^l^gm-  auJ  pcdigi-ec  whicn  accompanied 

'  *  "■  "*"■"'   '  "him. 

Uarrick  look  the  highest  prize  at  Easton  Catile  Show 


lb„ 


gal 


Society  wdl  hold  their  next  meeting  at  Kutaw,  the 
retideoce  of  H  W.  Hall,  Ksij.,  on  Ibursday  next 
tbe  3id  of  March,  instant. 


A  HVW  TEGETtlLC  FOB  .M  »Br L*5D.— Th'  Edi 
tor  ha»^u»t  received  and  distributed  two  small  box- 
e*  of  '•ti>f>or.«.o«  T»»!«ir.«»,"  Iroiii  South  Caroli- 
na. A  notice  of  this  vegetable,  which  is  to  us  en- 
tirely new,  will  be  found  at  paije  l'J7— the  only 
account  of  It  that  we  have  seen.  A  few  remain 
at  the  o'T"-.  ..f  il.e  .\mencan  Fanner,  to  be  shown 
to  any    .  who    would    like   to   see   them,  i^npl 

TVy  a'     ,  in  South   Carolina  in   the  Utter !«>in> 

end  of  .March,  in  l>eds  or  lull*  lliree  or  four  feel 
apart— dunng  the  growth  the  e^rth  is  drawn  up 
once  or  twice  round  the  root,  and  the  grass  hoed 
from  them  They  are  dug  up  t>efiire  the  heavy 
frost*  commence,  and  put  away  in  cellars,  covered 
with  straw  and  earlh.  »•  turnips  are  They  ;,n-  ex- 
eellent  when  eaten  with  bolter  A  nch  mellow  vul, 
IDclininK  to  moist,  such  a*  i«  generally  found  alonic 
derhtities  of  lanil,  just  liefofr  it  iMComes  wet  and 
bofry.  answers  best  for  thi«  veiretable.  We  ho|ie 
ciffol  lri>l«  will  be  made  with  the  serd  now  dis- 
lril"iird,and  tlie  resulls  of  them  made  known. 


last  fall;  he  is  now  in  fine  order,  and  pronounced  by  all 
who  have  seen   hiiutobe   a  very   suji-.-rior  annual,  and 
the  bcanesi  of  liis  age  in  this  country    being  only  two 
and  an  half  years  old,  and  aetiially  weighs  I  .h  i  luuiids. 
JOHN   BROWN,  (iatr  hnprr. 
N.  B.  Applications   having  been  made   from  ilidkrcnt 
parts  of  the  counlrv  for  lliu  services  of  Garriek.  and  his 
slock  lieiiig  now  well  eslablislicd    be  will  be  oirere*for 
•all  I  if  not  pri'vioiisly  eng.iged )  at  the  approocliniK'  cat- 
tle sli..w   in  June  next;  at  winch  lime  some  young  full 
UcTons.     warranlid  pure  bluod)  inaj-  also  be  ob- 
d.     If  further    parlieulars  are   reiiuircd,  apply  as 
above,  per  mad,  (xnt  paid. 
.March  ibth,  1 1126. 

I     .  hneness  of  bone,  e  iiid 

111  ,\  fiT  rich  jelliiu  le 

III  ;.,.    -. ,:.  ^l  si^ns  of  supir. -mi- 

mals.  Mr.  1  humpson't  Bull  u  tiighly  duunguislied   [^o. 
Km.  F.taM.] 
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Sheep,  Curwen  in  reply  lo  Cobine 
Delerites  ^f  the  SMi'ilh  I'lrolin*    \ 
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mutton    of   the   forty-three  sIk  ■ 
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Havana,  Isl  qiud 
MEAL.  Corn,  kiln  dried,  bbl 

N  \ILS,  Bo-'Od lb 

NAVXL  STORES,  Tar,    hid. 

Pitch, — 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  .      — 

OIL.  Whale,  common,  .    gal 

Spcrmnceli.  winter    .      — 

POKh     Baltimore  Mess,    bbl 

do  Prime,  ...      — 

PL \STER.  cargo  price,     ton 

Hll'f     fresh Ih. 

SOAP  Baltimore  While,  lb. 
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WHI.SKF.V.  Isl  proof.  .  gal. 
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SCl  \RS,Ha>ana While, c.lb. 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Ia)    sitna, 

Loaf lb. 

Lump, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  . 
(.Inzer,  (around, 

Pepper , 

SALT.  St.  I'bei jhush 

Li»er(>ool  Blown 

SHOT.  Ball    all  sUes.        ewt 

WINES.  Madeira.  L.  P.    gal 

do.        Sieily, 

Lisbon 

Claret ''"« 

Port,  first  qualiiv.   .  •     t»' 
WOOL,  Merin-.,  full  bl'd^  II 
do.        ero««ed, 
Commnfl    roMf-lrT 
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stall,  weight  eight  hundrrd  and  forty 
I  TV*  three  ibcep  of  the   pore  New  Leieetterli 


.    s        ■  :     -  ■    I    N    S. 

>   JuiiM   l>    loT.  corner  •■(    ^l• 
ris,  wi.ere  cterj  deseripliot  <ff 
itaok  and  Jou  friuUng  it  handtomelj  eaeouud. 
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